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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 





**M.125 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. uae 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| Forty-first Season, 1921-1922 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


: 


| Burgin, R. 
Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Gundersen, R. 
Kassman, N. 
Thillois, F. 
Riedlinger, H. 
 Stonestreet, L. 
Diamond, S$. 


Fourel, G. 
Artiéres, L. 


Bedetti, J. Keller, J. 
Schroeder, A. Barth, C. 


Kunze, M. 
Gerhardt, G. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Brooke, A. 
Amerena, P. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


Horns. 


Wendler, G. 
Lorbeer, H. 
Hain, F. 
Gebhardt, W. 


TUBA. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A. 


HARPS. 


Adam, E. Holy, A. 
Delcourt, L, 


VIOLINS. 


Hoffmann, J. 
Mahn, F. 


Pinfield, C. 


Barozzi, S. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Goldstein, S. 


Deane, C. 
Tapley, R. 


Gerardi, A. 
Krafft, W. 


Fiedler, B. 
Leveen, P. 
Kurth, R. 

Bryant, M. 


Erkelens, H. 
Del Sordo, R. 


VIOLAS. 


Werner, H. 
Van Wynbergen, C. 


Gerhardt, S. 
Welti, O. 


Grover, H. 
Shirley, P. 
Kluge, M. 
Zahn, F. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Belinski, M. 
Fabrizio, E. 


BASSES. 


Seydel, T. 
Frankel, I. 


_ OBOES. 
Longy, G. 
Lenom, C. 
Stanislaus, H. 


ENGLISH HoRNS. 


Mueller, F. 
Speyer, L. 


Horns. 


Van Den Berg, OF 
Hess, M. 


Ludwig, O. 
Demetrides, L. 


CLARINETS. 


Sand, A. 
Arcieri, E. 
Vannini, A. 


Bass CLARINET. 
Mimart, P. 


TRUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Mann, J. 
Perret, G. 
Kloepfel, L. 


TIMPANI. 


Neumann, S. 
Kandler, F. 


CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 


Warnke, J. 
Stockbridge, C. Marjollet, L. 


Hamilton, V. 
Sauvlet, H. 


Berger, H. 
Siegl, F. 


Murray, J. 
Knudsen, C. 


Seiniger, S. 
Messina, S. 


Fiedler, A. 
Mullaly, J. 


Langendecen, J. 


Kelley, A. 
Girard, H. 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Mueller, E. 
Bettoney, F. 


CoNnTRA-BASSOON. 
Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 


Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L. 


PERCUSSION. 


Rettberg, A. Zahn, F. 
Ludwig, C. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Burgin, R. Hotfmann, J. Gerardi, A. Hamilton, V. 
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Tapley, Kk. 


Werner. H. 


Van Wynbergen, C. 


Gerhardt, S. 
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Iiedler, B. 
Leveen, P. 
Kurth, R. 
Bryant, M. 
Erkelens, H. 


Del Sordo, R. 


VIOLAS. 


(;rover. H. 
Shirley, Pr, 
Kluge, M. 
Zahn, f. 


Berger, H. 
Siegl, F. 
Murray, J. 
Knudsen, C. 
Seiniger, S. 
Messina, S. 


Fiedler, A. 
Mullaly, J. 
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VIOLONCELLOS. 
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Bedetti, J. Keller, J. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Langendecen, J. 
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5 \SSES. 
Kunze, M. Seydel, T. Ludwig, O Kelley, A. 
Gerhardt, G. Frankel, I. Demetrides, L. Girard, H. 


I'LUTES. OBOES. CLARINETS. B ASSOONS. 
Laurent, G. Longy, G. Sand, A. Laus, A. 
i Cl ne a8 Brooke, A. Lenom, C. Arcieri, E. Mueller, E. 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor | Amerena, P. Stanislaus, H. Vannini, A. Bettoney, F. 


PICCOLO. ly. NGLISH HORNS. BASS CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Battles, A. Mueller, F. Mimart, P. Piller, B. 
speyer, L. 


HORNS. HORNS. TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 
Wendler, G. Van Den Berg, C. Mager, G. Hampe, C. 
Lorbeer, H. Hess, M. Mann, J. Adam, E. 
Hain, I. Perret, G. Mausebach, A. 
Gebhardt, W. Kloepfel, L. Kenfield, L. 


TUBA. HARPS. TIMPANI. PERCUSSION. 
Adam, E. Holy, A. Neumann, S. Rettberg, A. Zahn, F. 


Delcourt, [, Kandler, I. Ludwig, C. 


ORGAN. CELESTA. LIBRARIAN. 


, . _ , r»> T 
Snow, A. liedier, A. Rovers, L. J. 





WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1921-1922. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were verformed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ALVAREZ: Canto del Presidiario* (EMILIO DE ar thapctia March 
eae 
BaAcH: Overture, D mayor, No. 4, * October 28, 1921 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, D mayor, for pianoforte, flute, 
and violin* (Messis. SILOTI, LAURENT, and BurRGIN), 
April 7, 1922 . . Se Sk 1 cae RP 
Concerto, D major, for pianoforte* (BRUCE SIMONDS**), 
December aoe 
‘Lost is my dear Jesus’’* from the cantata. of the same name 
(Joon McCormack), March 10, 1922 . . 
“Take thou for thy very own’’* from the cantata “All they 
from Sheba shall come”? (Joon McCormack), March 
Me eee. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, ‘E-flat. major, “Rroica, ” Op. 55, 
October 14,1921 .. . 
Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, January 27, 1922 
Overture to “Kgmont, ”’ February 17, 1922 «tC 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, ie-flat major, Op. 73 (JOSEF 
HorMann), February 17, 1922 . 
BERuI0z: Capulet’s Garden and Queen Mab (Scherzo) from the 
dramatic symphony ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’? Op. 17, 
‘ March 10,1922 . . 
Overture, “The Roman Carnival, a Op. 9, October 28, 1921 . 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68, March 3, 1922 
Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, October 21, 1921 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81, November 25,1921 _ . 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, J anuary 13, 1922. 
Brucu: Fantasia on Scottish Airs for violin and orchestra Op. 46 
(PauL Kocuanski**), January 13, 1922 . 
CASELLA: Orchestral Excerpts from “Le Couvent sur Veau, ai 
October 21, 1921; January 20, 1922. . . 168, 
Cuasrier: Prelude to Act II. of “Gwendoline, ” April 28, 1922 
CHADWICK: Theme, Variations, and Fugue for organ and or- 
chestra, December 30, — 
CHERUBINI: Overture. to “Anacreon, ” November 18, 1921 
CONVERSE: Symphony, E major, April 21, 1922 


Dersussy: ‘“Nuages’’ and “Rétes,”’ from “Nocturnes,” October 
7, 1921 


“Theria, ds February 1 i # 1922 
De Fatia: Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered Hat, tk 
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December 30, 1921 . 


| Ercunem: Oriental Impressions for Orchestra, t (conducted by 


the composer), March 24, 1922 5 alah de beni 
FRANCK: “Psyche,” symphonic poem for orchestra and chorus, 
March 31, 1922: . CFE gh RY a oe aba in dle 
Organ Chorale No. 2, B minor, arranged for orchestra and 
organ by Wallace Goodrich,t October 21,1921... . 
Symphonic Piece from ‘“The Redemption,” January 20, 1922 
GILBERT: Suite from the Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant,** 
UNE Gs, act eines he a alee NEM ie 
GOLDMARK: Overture, “In the Spring,’’ March 24, 1922 . 
Gritry: Three Dance Pieces from “Céphale et Procris,” ar- 
ranged by Felix Mottl, April 28, 1922 Sa a mee ae 
HanDEL: Concerto Grosso, D minor, Op. 6, No. 10, February 10, 
UR AY lat a INR i Ma ER ORR FATT aD 
Concerto in F major for strings and two wind orchestras, 
NE as ME Mok P SH a aT Cee Beet ty 
‘“Where’er you walk’’* from “‘Semele”’ (EMILio DE GoGorza), 
March 24, 1922 Bia Sleek A ee Mr VN aoa Mage Mae 
Haypn: Symphony, E-flat major (B. & H. No. 1), November 
EE ta gb ruet , iat EL Nema yuiteD Tos RAN Ef 
Symphony, D major (B. & H. No. 2), April 14, 1922 
Hitu: Waltzes for Orchestra,t February 24,1922 .. . 
Hui: “‘Titania,’”’ Orchestral Suite,** April 7,1922 ..... . 
HumMPERDINCK: Prelude to ‘“Haensel and Gretel,’ October 14, 
1921 yee Ne wre CRE Ail pat arnlgs AVM are URI 
D’Inpy: “Poéme des Rivages’”’** (conducted by the composer), 
OE Re ate Sm ha 
“Wallenstein” Trilogy, Op. 12, March 24, 1922 ee 
LALANDE: Musique pour les soupers du Roy: Chaconne eTacl- 
euse** (conducted by M. d’Indy), December 9, 1921. 
Liapov: ‘“Kikimora,” Op. 63,** February 10,1922 ... . 
“The Enchanted Lake,” Op. 62,** February 10, 1922 . 
‘“Baba-Yaga,”’ Op. 56, February 10, 1922 or 
Liapounov: Rhapsody on Folk-songs of the Ukraine for plano- 
forte and orchestra** (E. Roperr Scumirz), December 
MN Wea ek ea hy renee a Te 
Liszt: Symphony after Dante’s “Divina Commedia,’’ December 
23, 1921 . 


! Part III and music for chorus performed for the first time in Boston. 


rie x2 symphonic poem, No. 6 (after Hugo), November 
es RRR ere ta Sgr ie Ne mee ps ane Aaa Meier wea geal ae 
Concerto, A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and orchestra 
(ERwin NyrrecyHazi**), October 14, 1921 Bd ey 

Danse Macabre for pianoforte and orchestra (ALEXANDER 
Ree UUE TRIE eh aria ial ek ab cate 
LorFF.eR: Irish Fantasies for voice and orchestra: The Host of 
the Airt; The Fiddler of Dooneyt; Caitilin-ni-Hola- 


hanft (Joun McCormack), March 10, 1922 


ASSENET: Overture to “‘Phédre,” December 23, 1921... . . 
Sieeoteancinie Symphony, A major, ‘Italian,’ Op. 90, October 
| PRET ER Reape ta Tk 2a ge eM ees Gent 

ZART: Symphony, D major (K. 504), December 30, 1921 
24 “Haffner” Serenade, No. 7 (K. 250), March 10, 1922 
Serenata Notturna, D major, for two string orchestras; one 
with kettledrums* (conducted by M. d’Indy), Decem- 
ber 9, 1921 WP Ge Gh SRV aay Ne eS est nae 
Movussorasky: Parasha’s Revery and Dance* from ‘‘The Fair 
of Sorotchinsk” (Nina Kosuetz**), March 3, 1922 
Prernf: Overture** and Biscayan Rhapsody* from Incidental 
! ~ Music to “Ramuntcho,” January 27, 1921 . Beas ae 
PRrokoFIEv: Song without Words* (Nina Kosuerz**), March 
SSO Cate t eae, C8 todas ek pet Linwood hae 14) Whale 
Rasaup: Dances from “Marouf,’’** October 14, 1921 _ 
RacuMAnNinov: “The Island of the Dead,’’ symphonic poem, 
Op. 29 (after Bécklin’s picture), November 18, 1921 
Concerto No. 2, C minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 
18 (Witt1AM Bacnaus), January 27,1922 ... . . 
RAvEL: Orchestral Fragments from “Daphnis and Chloe, 
ballet in one act, November 18,1921 ........ 
“La Valse,’ Choregraphic Poem,** January 13, 1922 . 
Rimsky-Korsakov: “Scheherazade,” symphonic poem (after 
“The Thousand Nights and a Night’’), Op. 35, April 28, 
a ee Lda + IIIT eat te AUN. PU Mea he 
“Sadko,” a Tone Picture, Op. 5, October 7,1922 ... . 
“Night on Mount Triglav,’’* Act III. of the Opera-Ballet 
“Milada” arranged in concert form, December 23, 1921, 
“La Grande PAque Russe,” overture on themes of the 
Russian Church, Op. 36, February 24, 1922 Sieger 
Martha’s Air, “In Novgorod we lived together’** from 
“The Betrothed of the Tsar’ (Nina KosHetz**), 
ph as Ce de ela ee Pirie lS | eat hy Gomi 
Rossini: Overture to .“‘L’Italiana in Algeri,’* December 30, 
1921 TEE ner cure cake ity a eae ithe gts 


SAINT-SaéNsS: Adagio from the Symphony in C minor, No. 3, 

Op. 78, December 23, 1921 Sf hg a COSA EE 

SAMINSKY: Two Fragments from the Ballet ‘Lament of 

Rachel’’**: Lament of Rachel, and the Wedding Feast, 

Se ee RM as ge ORE Os RN ee ny 

ScHONBERG: “Verklarte Nacht,’’ Sextet, Op. 4, arranged for 
string orchestra, * November 25, 1921; January 13, 1922, 400 
SCHREKER: Prelude to a Drama,** February 17, 1922; April 
28, 1922 . Sa ie Sey en we ee 
SCHUBERT: Symphony, C major, No. 7, February 24, 1922 
Incidental music to ‘‘“Rosamunde’’: Ballet No. 1; Entr’acte 
No. II.; Ballet No. 2, October 28, 1921 





TIGHT BINDING 


ss 


SCHUMANN: Symphony B-flat major, No. 1, Op. 38, February 
Ae |”: Stree are cum ree ae 9 ONL Ne eae me I aia | 
Entr’acte, Ranz des Vaches, and Invocation of the Witch . SUMMARY 
of the Alps, from the music to Byron’s ‘Manfred,’ Op. 75|| | The following composers were represented at these concerts for the 
115, EE PAA ik ces ol ee : first time: Alvarez, Casella;* De Falla, Kichheim, Hué, Lalande, Pierné, 
| SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 43, November 11, 4 Prokofiev, Saminsky, Schreker, Smith, Szymanovski, T. Ysaye. 
Symphony No. 5, E-flat major, Op. 82,** April 7, 1922 Bacu 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, ‘Wallenstein’s Camp,”’ February 3 BEETHOVEN 
Py GE re ee iene, OREO. SF tr reo Se | 
SMITH: A Poem of Youth,t November 11,1921 ....... a a ; 
Strauss: “Don Juan,” a Tone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20, a4 Beuce 
CR PRU, nee ake ae 1] Case.ba 
“Don Quixote” (Introduction, Theme with Variations, and : Cranrmr 
Finale): Fantastic Variations on a Theme of Knightly CHADWICK 
Character, Op. 35, April 14, 1922 . Me aa oy! Nhe tate CHERUBINT | 
ar: Symphony No. 2, B-flat major, Op.19,** Jan uary Convuran . 
a ig 


TcHarkovsky: Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 36, November 25, De Far, A 
ESE ee EG ia een Sa 9 5 ae Via aa Ne mn 
Concerto, D major, for violin and orchestra, Op. 35 (FERENC —7 


I | FRANCK 
Vecsry*), November 11, 1921 GILBERT 


Waener: Siegfried’s Funeral Music from “Dusk of the Gods” >)|| GotpMark . 
(in memory of Arthur Nikisch), January 27,1922 . . . > || Grerry 
Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman,” March 3, 1922 . . . 5 || Hanver 
“Good Friday Spell” from ‘‘Parsifal,” April 14,1922 . . . oe || Haypn 
Introduction and Bacchanale, ‘Tannhauser,” Act I. (Paris See || Hiv. 
ROE BR DU ee a Bee|| Hus . |. 
“Waldweben” (“Forest Murmurs’’) from ‘Siegfried,’’ April a HUMPERDINCK 
ie RRR ln oar Pecan tah Stil us nal. Heel 8 || D’'Inpy 
Siegfried’s Passing through the Fire to Briinnhilde’s Rock 5% || Lavanve 
Morning Dawn; Siegfried’s Journey up the Rhine; q Lrapov 
arranged by Richter, April 21,1922 ........ || Liarounov 
WEBER: Overture to “Woeton, danlery a0. 1098... |... - 2 Liszt 
“Invitation to the Dance,” arranged by F. Weingartner, >) || Lorrrter 
November 25,1921... . fe 


MASSENET . 
MENDELSSOHN | 
Mozart 
MovussorGsky 
PIERNE 
PROKOFIEV . 
RABAUD ; 
RACHMANINOV 
RAVEL Tee fr 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
RossInI 
SAINT-SAENS 
SA MINSKY 
SCHONBERG 
SCHREKER 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN . 
SIBELIUS 
SMETANA 
SMITH . 
STRAUSS . 
SZYMANOVSKI . 
‘TCHAIKOVSKY 
WAGNER. 
WEBER 

YsayeE, T. 


ALVAREZ. 
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His orchestration of Balakireff’s ‘‘Islamey’’ was performed on December 17, 1920. 
October 8, 1920. a tee A teat 
ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED FOR THE. 
FIRST TIME | 
CONVERSE: Symphony, E major. 
KICcHHEIM: Oriental Impressions. 
FRANCK-GoopRIcH: Organ Chorale No. 2, B minor, arranged for 
orchestra and organ. 
HiLu: Waltzes for orchestra. — 
LOEFFLER: Three Irish Fantasies for voice and orchestra (JOHN 
McCormack). 
SmMitH: A Poem of Youth . 


1921 


YSAYE, ¢ PE. Symphony No. i EF major, Op. 14,** October 28, 2 } Pierné’s orchestration of Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue for piano was performed on 





WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
AMERICA 


De Fauua: Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered Hat.” 
Hu: ‘Titania,’ Orchestral Suite. 

SAMINSKY: ‘Two Fragments from the Ballet “Lament of Rachel.” 
SCHREKER: Prelude to a Drama. 


SZYMANOVSKI: Symphony No. 2, B-flat major, Op.19... . . a 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON 


CASELLA: Orchestral Excerpts from “La Couvent sur l’eau.”’ 
Franck: Chorus Music and Part III. of “Psyche.” 

GILBERT: Suite from the Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant. 
D’INpy: ‘“‘Poéme des Rivages.”’ 

LALANDE: Chaconne gracieuse. 

Liapov: “Kikimora.” ‘The Enchanted Lake.” 

PIERNE: Overture to ““Ramuntcho.”’ 

RaBaup: Dances from ‘Marouf.”’ 

RAvEL: ‘La Valse.”’ 

SAMINSKY: Two Fragments from “The Lament of Rachel.” 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 5. 

SZYMANOVSKI: Symphony No. 2. 

waetm, 4.3 eyInpMOnyY No.1, Fwkior ...>... .\.... of 14 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 
CONCERTS 


ALVAREZ: Canto del Presidiario (Mr. pr GOGORZA). 
Bacu: Overture, D major, No. 4. 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, D major, for pianoforte, flute, 
and violin. 
Concerto, D major, for pianoforte (Mr. SIMONDS**), 
‘Lost is my dear Jesus” (Mr. McCormack). 
“Take thou for thy very own” (Mr. McCorMack). 
HANDEL: ‘“Where’er you Walk” from “Semele” (Mr. DE 
GOGORZA). 
Liapounov: Rhapsody on Ukraine Folk-songs (Mr. Scumrrz). 
Mozart: Serenata Notturna, D major, for two string orchestras; 
one with kettledrums. 


Movssoresky: Parasha’s 
KosHETz**), 

PIERNE: Biscayan Rhapsody. 

Proxoriev: Song without Words (Mme. Kosuerz**), 

Rimsky-Korsakov: “Night on Mount Triglay.” 

Air: “In Novgorod we lived together” from ‘The Betrothed 

of the Tsar” (Mme. Kosuerz**). | 

Rossinr: Overture to “L’Italiana in Algeri.’’ 

SCHONBERG: “Verklirte Nacht” Aten 


Revery and Dance (Mme. 


+ ee pee 


SEASON 


y Bacwavs, WiuuiaM: January 27, 1922, Rachmaninov’s Piano- 

forte Concerto, C minor, No. 2. Sketch hg ae 

GocorzA, Eminio DE: March 24, 1922, ‘“‘Where’er you Walk” 

from Handel’s ‘‘Semele’’*; Alvarez, Canto del Presidi- 

ario.* Sketch ee ec gio hi ae a 

HoFrMANnn, JOSEF: February 17, 1922, Beethoven’s Pianoforte 

Concerto No. 5, H-flat major... .......... 

KocHANSsKI,** Pauu: January 13, 1922, Bruch’s Fantasia on 

Scottish airs for violin and orchestra. Sketch... . 

KosHetz,** Nina: March 3, 1922, Rimsky-Korsakov, ‘In 

Novgorod we lived together,’ ** from “The Tsar’s 

Bride’”’; Prokofiev, Song without Words*; Moussorg- 

sky, Parasha’s Revery and Dance.** Sketch . 

McCormack, Joun: March 10, 1922, Bach, “Lost is my dear 

Jesus” * and “Take thou for thy very own’ *; Loeffler, 

Three Irish Fantasies for voice and orchestra.+ Sketch, 

NyIREGYHAzI,** Erwin: October 14, 1921, Liszt’s Pianoforte 

Concerto No. 2, Amajor. Sketch .*. ....... 

Scumitz, E. Ropert: December 30, 1921, Liapounov’s Rhap- 

sody on Ukraine Folk-songs* ........2..., 

SILoTI, ALEXANDER: April 7, 1922, Liszt’s Danse Macabre 

(Siloti’s edition); Bach, Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 

D major, for pianoforte, flute, and violin (Siloti’s edi- 

OAs a Rk Re ea 

SIMONDS,** Bruce: December 9, 1921, Bach, Concerto, D 
major, for pianoforte 


Vecsry,* Ferenc: November 11, 1921, Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto. Sketch gf eh On SIR ae topes Samy ES 


Soprano: Nina Koshetz** . 
Tenor: John McCormack 
Baritone: Emilio de Gogorza . pos ee 
Violinists: Messrs.'Kochanski,** Vecsey* .......... 
Pianists: Messrs. Bachaus, Hofmann, Nyiregyhazi,** Schmitz, 
en eae ed ee ee 
ENTR’ACTES AND EXCURSIONS 


centenary Pageant at Plymouth 
f the Dead 

Bourrée, Gavotte, and Minuet 

d’ Indy 


si apie 
Saraband 
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EXTRA SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Five extra Ey mpbony concerts, Mr. Monteux conductor, were given in Symphony 
Hall on Monday evenings :— 


I. November 28, 1921: Franck, Symphony, D minor; Beethoven, The Creatures 
of Prometheus (Overture, Ballet No. 5, Adagio—flute, G. Laurent; clarinet, A, 
Sand; bassoon, A. Laus; harp, A. Holy; violoncello, J. Bedetti); Liszt, Fantasia 
on Hungarian Folk Tunes for pianoforte and orchestra (JoHN POWELL, pianist); 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Caprice on Spanish Themes. 

II. January 16, 1922: Beethoven, Symphony No. 5; Svendsen, ‘‘The Carnival at 
Paris’’; Saint-Saéns, “‘O beaux réves évanouis” from ‘‘Etienne Marcel” (Este.Lie 
LIEBIiNG); Mozart, ‘“Non so piw” from ‘‘La Nozze di Figaro” (Miss Lrgsitne); 
Strmtsam Prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun’’; Wagner, Overture to ‘“Tann- 

aeuser.”’ 

Ill. February 13, 1922: Schubert, ‘‘Unfinished’” Symphony; Rubinstein, Piano- 
forte Concerto, D minor, No. 4 (AtFrreD Mrrovirca, pianist); Wagner, Prelude 
and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde’; Dukas, ‘“The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice ’; Liszt, Symphonic Poem, ‘““The Preludes.”’ 

IV. March 13, 1922: Dvotdék, Symphony, ‘From the New World”; Saint-Saéns, 


Symphonic ”oem, ‘‘Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel’’; Lalo, Concerto for violoncello 
(JEAN Brpetrri); Beethoven, Overture to “Leonore” No. 3. 

V. April 10, 1922: Goldmark, Overture to “Sakuntala”’; Mendelssohn, Concerto 
for violin (RicHARD Buran); Strauss, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’; 
Saint-Saéns, Symphony (with organ) No. 3 (ALBERT SNow, organist). 

* 
* * 
PENSION FUND CONCERTS 

I. November 20, 1921: Tchaikovsky, ‘Pathetic’ Symphony; Strauss, “Death 
and Transfiguration,” ‘Don Juan,” “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” . 

II. March 26, 1922: Wagner Programme: Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man’’; Procession to the Cathedral, and Introduction to Act IIT. of ‘‘Lohengrin’’; 
“The Ride of the Valkyrie” from ‘‘The Valkyrie’; ‘Forest Murmurs” from 
“Siegfried’’; Funeral Music from “The Dusk of the Gods’’; Introduction, 
Scene 1, and Closing Scene of ‘‘Rhinegold’”’ (singers: Laura LITTLEFIELD, 
EsTHER FERRABINI-JACCHIA, GERTRUDE TINGLEY, CHARLES H. BENNETT, 
RAYMOND SIMONDS). 

o's 
YounG PEOPLE’s CONCERTS 

January 23, 25, 1922: Saint-Saéns, Heroic March; Beethoven, Larghetto from 
Symphony No. 2; Bizet, Suite No. 1, “L’Arlésienne”’; Dvordk, Two Slavonic 
Dances; Wagner, Overture to “Rienzi.” 

April 3, 5, 1922: Mozart, Overture to ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’; Haydn, Minuet and 
Finale from Symphony in G major (B. & H. No. 13); Debussy, In a Boet and 
Procession from the Little Suite; Delibes, Slavic Theme with Variations from 
“Coppelia’”’; Tchaikovsky, Dance of the Sugar Fairy, Chinese Dance, and Trepak 
from ‘‘The Nutcracker’; Wagner, Introduction to Act III. of “Lohengrin.” 

‘e 
SuNDRY NOTES 

Mme. Louise Homer was prevented by sickness from singing at the concerts of 
December 30, 31, 1921. Mr. E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was substituted as soloist. 

Mme. Laura Littlefield, soprano, sang the music for a voice in Casella’s ‘““Couvent 
sur l’eau”’ on October 21, 22, 1921, and January 20, 21, 1922; also the soprano solo 
in Franck’s ‘‘Psyché”’ on March 31, April 1, 1922. 

Mr. Richard Burgin was the solo violinist in Mozart’s ‘Haffner’? Serenade on 
March 10, 11, 1922. 

The solo players on April 7, 8, 1922, in Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto for 
mete. violin, piano, and strings were Mr. Laurent, flute; Mr. Burgin, violin, and Mr. 

oti, piano. 

Mr. Wallace Goodrich was the organist when his transcription for organ and 

ig of Franck’s Organ Chorale in B minor was performed on October 21, 22, 































AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





















Two of the promised pianists ate Ike 

‘wise familiar figures from whom hearers 
“know what to expect’—Mr. Hofman 

‘long since on friendly terms again with 
the orchestra and at the height of power. 
‘some of which no pianist of our time sur- 
“passes; and Mme. Samaroff, whose prog- 
ress Bostonians have steadily and: admir- 
ingly followed. They heard her’ begin- 
| nings:; they enjoy now her maturity. 
Hardly newcomer, yet relatively  un- 
|familiar is Mr. Dohnanyi, returned to 
America last spring after years variously 
spent as composer, teacher and virtuoso in 
‘his own country. He came back with 
‘grave riind, fine sensibilities, poised spirit, 
heedless of himself so long as he truly 
-served the composer, truly kept to his own 
sober standards—precisely such a man 
und a musician as the Symphony Concer‘s 
should encourage. Another European 
nearly as long absent from America has 
also returned and will play with the or- 
zest for orchestra and conductor, pieces 2 chestra—the_ illustrious Russian, Siloti, 
and programmes. It took pleasure in the! warming the wisdom of ripe years with 
present prowess of the band; it watched; the glow of a temperament they cannot 
content Mr. Monteux’s progress in his work : 8ubdue. And last, a pianist in his first. 
and in the regard of audiences; it discov- youth, the Hungarian, Nyredghazi, in as- 
ered the range and the vitality of his pro- pect recalling the young Liszt, of super- 
grammes; the interest of his chosen music, | J@tive technical skill, of a way of his own 
classic, modern and of the newest men, | With tone, of a mind of his own with the 
Forthwith it took its seats for the new sea-| Music in hand. The elderly reviewers of 
son—and let the “soloists” be as chance Concerts in New York, whom newcomers 
should assemble them. In turn, the man-. irritate to harsh words, often wrote. bit- 
agement has been free to weigh its choice térly of him last winter. By that sign he 
at leisure, to consider rising as well as Should be able and interesting. ; 
established abilities, to keep no more than _ Both the violinists are also newcomers. 
the proper modicum of “old’—and some- One is the Pole, Paul Kochanski, heard | 
times trite—favorites, and to open wide the @! New York late in the spring, but dis- 
doors to newcomers of promise and per- ©C°Vered at once as a virtuoso who put 
formance. The outcome is a list that de- Tipened skill and keen sensibilities at the 
parts auspiciously from routine; that is not Service of his music and instrument, who 
cribbed by precedent of the past or “draw-. possessed, no less insight and imagina- 
ing power” in the present and that by tion, who was musician as well as vio- 


every sign will li linist. The perceiving, the discrimin- 
ra Ag ssnigihics Rated. het idutcid odio ating applauded him beyond any new. 


So regarded, two of the announced sing-| violinist of the year. His companion 


ers are familiar and applauded figures at is Franz von Vecsey, whom the elder) 


the Symphony Concerts—Mme. Homer, the ag yh ahaha will remember $8 8a. 
alto, returning once more in maturity of haired, round-faced, bright-eyed little 


voice, skill, mind and spirit, and Mr. de boy in a sailor-suit brought to America 


Gogorza, the baritone, less frequently called | asa prodigy. Speedily he vanished into 


to the orchestra than the richness of his seclusion and study Oud of’ which he 
tones and the ripeness vf his abilities war- emerged as a violinist of high merit. 


. isen far in 
rants. No longer ago than Mr. Rabaud’s Before the war, he had r in 
day he carried all before him at a pair German concert-halls; then it hid him, 


of Symphony concerts. The third singer This season audiences in America are at 
is an unknown quantity to nearl yall last to hear him. Two other soloists” 
those who will hear her —the Russian, Should also have place, by merit, in the 


Nina Koshetz, highly reputed in her.own ie yep int thei? wlanah ake ie 
ps eb dy ha in the West by Miss) wnestra. There_are not many violoncel- 
Deak aie ae ee oo etree | tate to excel Mr. Bedetti. Violinists 

eens ne. nardly comparable with Mr. Burgin have 


Koshetz is a large-voiced dramatic singer. | also “assisted” at the Symphony Con- 
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“Assisting Artists’ for the New Seasbn— 
Singers, Pianists and Violinists Va- 
riously Arrayed—Rising and _ Risen 
Talents Well Matched in a List Thai 
Escapes Routine—Mr. d’Indy as Visit- 
ing Conductor 












































the announcement of the “assisting 

artists’ for the Symphony Concerts 
of autumn, winter and-spring, and only to- 
day does it come to hand. With every 
disposable seat for the matinées of Friday 
already taken by subscription and with 
hardly more than 300 places still available 
for the evenings of Saturday, it was plain 
that the public needed little fillip to its 


f ee has been no reason to hasten 
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EXTRA SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Five extra Symphony concerts, Mr. Monteux conductor, were given in Symphony 
Hall on Monday evenings :— 


I. November 28, 1921: Franck, Symphony, D minor; Beethoven, The Creatures 
of Prometheus (Overture, Ballet No. 5, Adagio—flute, G. Laurent; clarinet, A, 
Sand; bassoon, A. Laus; harp, A. Holy; violoncello, J. Bedetti); Liszt, Fantasia 
on Hungarian Folk Tunes for pianoforte and orchestra (JOHN POWELL, pianist) ; 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Caprice on Spanish Themes. 

II. January 16, 1922: Beethoven, Symphony No. 5; Svendsen, ‘“‘The Carnival at 
Paris’’; Saint-Saéns, ‘“‘O beaux réves évanouis” from ‘‘Etienne Marcel” (EsteLuE 
LIEBL...G); Mozart, ‘‘Non so pit” from ‘“‘La Nozze di Figaro”? (Miss LreBitne); 
hamtcant Prelude to ‘“The Afternoon of a Faun’’; Wagner, Overture to ““Tann- 

aeuser.”’ 

III. February 13, 1922: Schubert, ‘‘Unfinished’”’? Symphony; Rubinstein, Piano- 
forte Concerto, D minor, No. 4 (ALFreD Mrrovircu, pianist); Wagner, Prelude 
and Love-Death from ‘Tristan and Isolde’; Dukas, ‘“The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice ’; Liszt, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Preludes.”’ 

IV. March 18, 1922: Dvorik, Symphony, “From the New World’; Saint-Saéns, 


Symphonic Poem, “Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel’”’; Lalo, Concerto for violoncello 
(JEAN Brepetri); Beethoven, Overture to ‘‘Leonore”’ No. 3. 

V. April 10, 1922: Goldmark, Overture to ‘“Sakuntala’”’; Mendelssohn, Concerto 
for violin (RicHAarRD Bureatn); Strauss, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’; 
Saint-Saéns, Symphony (with organ) No. 3 (ALBERT SNow, organist). 

* 
* * 
PENSION FUND CONCERTS 

I. November 20, 1921: Tchaikovsky, ‘“‘Pathetic’? Symphony; Strauss, ‘Death 
and Transfiguration,” ‘‘Don Juan,” ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” 

II. March 26, 1922: Wagner Programme: Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man’’; Procession to the Cathedral, and Introduction to Act III. of ‘“Lohengrin’’; 
“The Ride of the Valkyrie’ from ‘The Valkyrie’; ‘Forest Murmurs” from 
‘Siegfried’; Funeral Music from ‘““The Dusk of the Gods’’; Introduction, 
Scene 1, and Closing Scene of ‘“‘Rhinegold’’ (singers: LAuRA LITTLEFIELD, 
EsTHER FERRABINI-JACCHIA, GERTRUDE TINGLEY, CHARLES H. BENNETT, 
RAYMOND SIMONDS). 

oe 
YounG PEOPLE’s CONCERTS 

January 23, 25, 1922: Saint-Saéns, Heroic March; Beethoven, Larghetto from 
Symphony No. 2; Bizet, Suite No. 1, ‘L’Arlésienne’”’; Dvorak, Two Slavonic 
Dances; Wagner, Overture to ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 

April 8, 5, 1922: Mozart, Overture to ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’; Haydn, Minuet and 
Finale from Symphony in G major (B. & H. No. 13); Debussy, In a Boat and 
Procession from the Little Suite; Delibes, Slavic Theme with Variations from 
“Coppelia’’; Tchaikovsky, Dance of the Sugar Fairy, Chinese Dance, and Trepak 
from ‘‘The Nutcracker”; Wagner, Introduction to Act III. of ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 

ee 
SuNnDRY NOTES 

Mme. Louise Homer was prevented by sickness from singing at the concerts of 
December 30, 31, 1921. Mr. E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was substituted as soloist. 

Mme. Laura Littlefield, soprano, sang the music for a voice in Casella’s ‘‘Couvent 
sur l’eau’’ on October 21, 22, 1921, and January 20, 21, 1922; also the soprano solo 
in Franck’s ‘‘Psyché” on March 31, April 1, 1922. 

Mr. Richard Burgin was the solo violinist in Mozart’s “‘Haffner’’ Serenade on 
March 10, 11, 1922. 

The solo players on April 7, 8, 1922, in Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto for 
flute, violin, piano, and strings were Mr. Laurent, flute; Mr. Burgin, violin, and Mr. 
Siloti, piano. 

Mr. Wallace Goodrich was the organist when his transcription for organ and 
— of Franck’s Organ Chorale in B minor was performed on October 21, 22, 
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“Assisting Artists” for the New Seas 


Singers, Pianists and Violinists Va-! ome of which no pianist of our time sur- 
and Risen; passes; and Mme. Samaroff, whose prog-| 


riously Arrayed—Rising 
Talents Well Matched in a List Thai 
Escapes Routine—Mr. d’Indy as Visit- 
ing Conductor 


the announcement of the “assisting |, 
artists” for the Symphony Concerts } 


{ ee has been no reason to hasten 


of autumn, winter and-spring, and only to- 
day does it come to hand. 
disposable seat for the matinées of Friday 


already taken by subscription and abel 


hardly more than 800 places still available | 
for the evenings of Saturday, it was plain 
that the public needed little fillip to its 


zest for orchestra and conductor, pieces 2 chestra—the 


and programmes. It took pleasure in the | 
present prowess of the band; it watched | 
content Mr. Monteux’s progress in his work : 
and in the regard of audiences; it discov- 
ered the range and the vitality of his pro- 
grammes; the interest of his chosen musie, 
classic, modern and of the newest men. 
Forthwith it took its seats for the new sea- 
son—and let the “soloists” be as chance 
Should assemble them. In turn, the man- 
agement has been free to weigh its choice 
at leisure, to consider rising as well as 
established abilities, to keep no more than 
the proper modicum of “old’—and some- 
times trite—favorites, and to open wide the 
doors to newcomers of promise and per- 
formance. The outcome is a list that de- 
parts auspiciously from routine; that is not 
cribbed by precedent of the past or “draw- 
ing power” in the present and that by 
every sign will enliven the progress of the 
concerts. 

So regarded, two of the announced sing- 
ers are familiar and applauded figures at 
the Symphony Concerts—~Mme. Homer, the 
alto, returning once more in maturity of 
voice, skill, mind and spirit, and Mr. de 
Gogorza, the baritone, less frequently called 
to the orchestra than the richness of his 
tones and the ripeness vf his abilities war- 
rants. No longer ago than Mr. Rabaud’s 
day he carried all before him at a pair 
of Symphony concerts. The third singer 
1S an unknown quantity to nearly all 
those who will hear her —the Russian, 
Nina Koshetz, highly reputed in‘ her,.own 
country, discovered in the West by Miss 
Garden and by her called to the Chicago. 
Opera Company. By these signs Mme. 


ee is a large-voiced dramatic singer. 
Sasser 


With every |. 


wise familiar figures from whom _ hearers 
“know what to expect’”—Mr. Hofmann, 


n— |’ long since on friendly terms again with 


the orchestra and at the height of powers 


ress Bostonians have steadily and admir- ' 
ingly followed. They heard her begin- 
nings; they enjoy now her maturity. 
Hardly newcomer, yet relatively un- 


| familiar is Mr. Dohnanyi, returned to 


America last spring after years variously 
spent as composer, teacher and virtuoso in 
his own country. He came back with 
grave riind, fine sensibilities, poised spirit, 
heedless of himself so long as he truly 


‘served the composer, truly kept to his own 


sober standards—precisely such a@ man 
und a musician as the Symphony Concer*s 
should encourage. Another European 
nearly as long absent from America has 
also returned and will play with the or- 
illustrious Russian, Siloti, 
warming the wisdom of ripe years with 
the glow of a temperament they cannot 
subdue. And last, a pianist in his first 


‘' youth, the Hungarian, Nyredghazi, in as- 


pect recalling tne young Liszt, of super- 


‘lative technical skill, of a way of his own 


with tone, of a mind of his own with the 
music in hand. The elderly reviewers of 
concerts in New York, whom newcomers 
irritate to harsh words, often wrote bit- 
terly of him last winter. By that sign he 
should be able and interesting. 

Both the violinists are also newcomers. 
One is the Pole, Paul Kochanski, heard 
in New York late in the spring, but dis- 
covered at once as a virtuoso who put. 
ripened skill and keen sensibilities at the 
service.of his music and instrument, who 
possessed, no less insight and imagina- 
tion, who was musician as well as vio- 
linist. The perceiving, the discrimin- 
ating applauded him beyond any new 
violinist of the year. His companion 
is Franz von Vecsey, whom the elder 
generation will remember as a black- 
haired, round-faced, bright-eyed little 
boy in a sailor-suit brought to America 
as a prodigy. Speedily he vanished into 
seclusion and study out of which he 
emerged as a violinist of high merit. 
Before the war, he had risen far in 
German concert-halls; then it hid him. 
This season audiences in America are at 
last to hear him. Two other “soloists” 
should also have place, by merit, in the 
list, though they do not come afar, but 
merely rise from their places in the or- 
chestra. There are not many violoncel- 
lists to excel Mr. Bedetti. Violinists 
hardly comparable with Mr. Burgin have 
also “assisted” at the Symphony Con- 
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certs. Solo-conductor, as some may say, 
will also be Mr. d’Indy, when by in- 
vitation of the powers that be he leads 
the orchestra through a pair of concerts 
—in part, of his own music. That 
austere Parisian may be this, that or the 
other as Man and composer; but he re- 
mains the one and only musician for 
whom the appointed conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra has ever’. stepped 
aside through the whole course of a pair 
of concerts in regular series—once in 
1906, again in the impending season. 


| prominent among baritones 


Soloists, of Long Standing 

N especially fine list of soloists will 

add further enjoyment to the Sym- 
phony \concerts during the course of the 
season. A favorite of-the past who wil! 
appear once more is Louise Homer, the 
American contralto, applauded in 
Owr concerts and as a 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
is Emilio de 


her 


lequally 


a Le Cant. 4i> ey, Gogorza, of American birth and Spanish 
NE <ndication of the success of ‘the @escent, He has made memorable the 


coming season, the 4ist of the Bos- 
tou &smphony Orchestra in Symphony 

Hall, which ‘will begin Oct. 7-8 and 
@xterd throug} 24 pairs of concerts, is 
the extent of vec subscription salas, 
which have in no former season been so2 
large at this time of year. All seats for 
the Friday concerts were re-engaged 
last spring. 

A similar response is observable in the 
other cities in the full traveling sched- 
ule which the orchestra will undertake. 
This includes the 
Greater New York, 
larger cities of New 
through the West and North. 
to Montreal, where 
phony Orchesira has 
humber of years. 
Served, however, for'a nitmber of young 
People’s concerts, which 
on ¢he basis successfully 
during the last two seasons., 

As a résult of Mr. Monteux’s sojourn 
fim Europe during the summer, and of 
his reputation in seeking out the finest 
scores of the younger gene cation, 
music of interest and worth 
anticipated from him in this, his third 
Season with the orchestra. The ac- 
knowledged masterpieces of the orches- 
tral repertory will, of course, have their 
due place upon the programs to come. 

For one pair of concerts Mr. Monteux 
Will yield his baton to Vincent D’Indy, 
the celebrated French composer, who is 
£0 come to this country jn the course 
of the season and appear-as guest con- 
auctor. He has not visited the United 
States since 19%, when he conducted ai 
the Boston Symphony concerts. Since 
that time: the ‘interest in his creative 


Senius has been increased by his new 
and important works, some of which 
have been \played by the orchestra. 


ee wee oom, 


usual 15 concerts in 


the eoncerts 
extending 
the Boston Sym- 
played for a 
Dates are 


morc 


being re- 


riven 
carried out 


will be 


new 
may be 


Symphony 


in the. 
Kngland and a trip 


is Alexander 


concerts at which he has 
appeared. This may also be well 
of Josef Hofmann. A pianist somewhat 
younger and yet pleasantly remembered 
here is Olga Sa’maroff. 
New Soloists 

HERE will be as many as seven solo- 

ists new to these concerts. Each one 
of them is more than qualified for th 


said 


'honor by high musical pre-eminence })) 


various parts of the world. Yolanda 
Mero, pianist, known here by her re- 
citals, makes her debut at the Symphony 
concerts. 

Probably no new figure will stand out 
more strikimgly during the coming mu- 
sical season in America than [ference 
Vecsey, the violinist, hailed in Europe 
as the matchless master of his instru- 
ment. Born in Buda-Pesth in 1893. of 
musical parents, he manifested extraor 
dinary musical ability as a child, and, 
studying under Joseph Joachim, at the 
aze of WO he made his first anpnoaranc: 
publie'the same year (1903). His success 
ied to tours o “urope and Americ”, 
and, indeed, a series —” eoncerts in Syiit 
phony Fiall, Boston. His-.~rly maturity 
has eviden thy brought about iew bea 
to his playing. . 


An older master, whose coming 
America will also be an event of note, 
S:loti. This pianist, who. 
when a youth, lived at ba Ab ir for the 
last three years of Liszt’s#life as one of 
his favorite pupils, has ever since then 
been revered as the apostle of the ex- 
truordinary piano virtuoso. Siloti also 
studied with Nicola Rubinstein, the dis- 
tinguished brother of Anton, and with 
Tschaikowsky at the Moscow. Conserva- 
tory. 

Another celebrity of Huropne,. not only 
as pianist, but as composer, conductor 
and generaliy versatile artist, is the 
fiungarian Erno Dohnanvi, who, as a 
young man of high promise, with sev- 
eral fine, original works to his credit, 
Played with the Boston Symphony Or- 
enestra in 1900. Since that time his fame 
as a virtuoso has spread throughout Eu- 
Taye and was recognized here when he 
came to the United States last spring. 


member of the| 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, assembled the 
‘full forces of the orchestra last Thurs- 
day, and is now rehearsing for the open- 
ing pair of Boston Symphony concerts, 
which will take place in Symphony Hall 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Oct. 7-8. There are only four 
changes in the personnel, and the only 
charge in the leaders of the various sec- 
tions is marked hy the advent of Georges | 
Fourel, who has come from France, | 
where he is generally regarded as one 
of the finest masters of his instrument, 
to take this post of honor. 
Krafft, long esteemed as one of the most 
talented first violinists in the orchestra, 
and who left in 1912, has returned, ana™{ 
also Hans Werner, equally esteemed as 


a viola player, who has been absent for } World, 


two seasons. Edouard LeBleu, a new 
member, has come from New Orleans to | 
fill, in the percussion section, the va ji 
caney left by 
Burkhardt last summer. 

Judging by his splendid repuation in |) 


may well possess a valuable virtuoso in 
Mr. Fourel. Iu France he is generally || 


regarded as one of the very finest/of the ; 


many fine viola.players of which that /{' 
country can boast. 
Isere, in 1892, he studied in 
Touche and Havot, obtaining, 
mously, in 1912, the t4irst prize 
National Acadeny. After an engage- 
ment with the Opera. he became viol | 
soloist of the famous Concerts Lamo» 
reux. ('ndertakine his military service 
ot the end cof 1913, he Served in a regi- 
ment of infantry until i918, was wound- 
ed twice and réceived the way cross. 
After the demonilization, he pdeocame 
member of the Concerts ‘Touche in 
and, as well, of the ixrettly Cr 
latter devoted particularly to cue 
ing known of new music. Las’ 
he won new laurels as soloist with 
noted symphony orchestra under 
at Monte Carlo. 

The program for the opening 
Boston Symphony concerts wall 
Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Itaiian’’ symphony, Rim- 
skv-iISorsakoff’s ton? picture “‘Sadko,’ 
two nocturnes by Debussy, “Mug zes" 
and ‘“Fetes,’’ and Str Luss, "s, tone 


“Don Juan.” Henatdh Ob 3.192) 
| Now Comes Nyiregyhazi 


B Seay to be heard at 
Dohnanyi’s 


Paris with 
unani- 
at the 


the 


. Player, 
EF’. William }} seasons. 


'Sagement with 
the gld world, the Symphony Soaaee tel 


Born at Grenoble. | 


quartet. 


Parise 
Srtet, the 

mak-| 
winter 
Ganne 


pair of 
‘jpelud ) 


poeiza 


these concerts is 


compatriot and pupil, 
aieertin Nyiregyhazi (pronounced ‘‘Near- 
rej-hah-zy’’), a young man of 19, who 
made aé striking impression in New 
York when he played several times 
| ‘oward the end of the past season. As 


[me de: he is known to Boston only by 


“= hearsay. 


New Pla yers Peer 


tor Symohoae 
Georges Fourel, the French cd 
player, has been engaged as leader of 
the viola section in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and has recently ar- 
rived from France. There are only 
three other changes in the personnel 


‘of the orchestra from last season. ee 
. William Krafft, 


who left in 1912, has 
and also Hans Werner,. viola 
who has been absent for two 

Edouard LeBleu, a new mem- 
ber, has come from New Orleans to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of Mr. 
Herman Burkhart last summer. 

Judging by his reputation in the Old 


the Symphony Orchestra pos- 


returned, 


/ sesses a valuable virtuoso in Mr. Fou- 


rel. Born at 
he studied 


Grenoble, Isere, in 18%, 
in Paris with Touche and 


the death of Mr. Herman! Hayot, obtaining in 1913 the first prize 


at the National Academy. After an en- 
the Opera he became 
Viola soloist of the famous Concerts 
Lamoureux. Undertaking his military 
service at the end of 1913, he served in 
a regiment of infantry ‘until 1918, was 
| wounded twice and received the war 
cross. After the demobolization he be- 


/ came a member of the Concerts Touche 


in Paris and, as well, of the Krettly 
Last winter he won new lau- 
rels as soloist with the noted symphony 


orchestra under Ganne at Monte ¢ Carlo, 
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‘jog,’ ‘zh’ and ‘sz have to be posorted 
| to to reproduce ‘sounds which the Cyril- 
As the World Wags lian alphabet ‘could express with a 


single letter; and the tragic thing is 

By PHILIP HALE that be the letters plied together never 

“ so thickly, they invariably fail to give 
Among the singers, pianists and fid- the foreigner the faintest idea of how: 


the word should really be pronounced. - 
dlers to perform at the concerts of the ,,... the much-talked-of town of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra are & few |Przemysl, for instance.” 


acquaintances of long standing and 
some unknown to Boston. The name of 
Nyiregyhazi is reassuring. Any one with 
a name like that should be able to do 
something well.. Otherwise there is no 
excuse for his existence. The joy at- 
tending his appearance’on the stage will 
be enlarged by the attempts to pro-. 
nounce his name correctly. There will 
be a great opportunity for Miss Know- 
it-all on Friday afternoons. : 
Some remembering Mr. Vecsey, when | evar 
he fiddled here as a boy of 12 or 13} | Mim <4 
years, will be moderately anxious to Na Wei 
RAN 


OLANDA: MERO 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Pianist Pianist 


find out whether he has grown in musi- ANY 


cal stature or whether he is merely 2 
glib fiddler. It will be a pleasure to 
hear that fine pianist Alexander Siloti 
again. It was rumored a year or 80 &2&60 
that he had died, but he soon took the 
trouble to contradict the report. | 
The prospectus of ‘the orchestra for | 
the season includes the words ‘others | 
to be announced,’’ with reference to 
soloists. We hope that Alfredo Ca- 
sella, pianist and composer, is surely 
engaged. He is one of the most promi- 
nent figures today in the musical world, PIERRE MONTEUX 
and has already been gladty engaged for Director of Symphony Orchestra. 
symphony concerts in other American). 0 oj yping pack Ito HOSSTDIY~ ODSOIE te 
cities, even Detroit. Mr. Cartot should |o. methods and ways and that it makes 1° 
certainly be heard, if he is in this coun-} °S- .); the better, because there is that 
try, as should Mr. Robert Schmitz. One ol+ i-nowledge that nothing escapes the 
or two Pianists already announced for its public attention, and that everything 1s 
the concerts might be persuaded to|}# gone in the public eve. 
withdraw in their favor, Musicians have} "> . woman’s college aims to 


long been famous for graceful courtesies ive sive a girl in the way of foundation for 
of this nature, : 
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ho\ it does its work and the con- 
. etant attention tnat is being given the 
“A NAME TO CONJURE WITH” ourrieulum iy) Order that it may give 

‘‘Nyiregyhazi.”. The name reminds us AY ane girl the vers best that is to be, had, 

are aie g : IYoge Wils outlined to me by President Pen- 
Seip aan aN Fes sons eee ik Meo of a passage in that amusing book of} ql age ST spacious drawing room 
(atime FERENC VE a oe || || reminiscences, Lord Frederick Hamil- jj 00 her campus home, just before pre. 

ates fi es Violinist AN : } ton’s “Vanished Pomps of Yesterday.” o . ne ne for New York. where she was at- 

“How wise the Russians have been in © .ending a conference on education 


retaining the so-calleqd Cyrillian alpha- then ae tlre nere it might be wise to 
gia ais wee Sere. FORE RS. | ae other deg iT Mek” that very important changes in 

avonic languages, such as Polish andj] ‘as-_ atten aves - ourriculum, changes that 
Czech, ? the Wellesley ¢ 8 . 
been RP en pt eset i mn 9c Mg are bound to RE noted by . the edyra 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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3 | lian alphabet ‘could express W . 
Ag the or ags single letter; and the tragic thing is 

By PHILIP HALE that be the letters piled together never 


so thickly, they invariably fail to give | 


Among the singers, Pianists and fid- the aah ger ne a. pee Ben tt 
exist the word snou ; 
diers to perform at the concerts of the ‘Take the much-talke Acct towel ae 


Boston Symphony Orchestra are & fow | Przemysl, for instance.” 

acquaintances of long standing and | 

some unknown to Boston. The name of 

Nyiregyhazi is reassuring. Any one with 

a name like that should be able to do 

something well.. Otherwise there is no 

excuse for his existence. The joy at- 

tending his appearance on the stage will 

be enlarged by the attempts to pro- | 

nounce his name correctly. There will 

be a great opportunity for Miss Know- 

it-all on Friday afternoons. i 
Some remembering Mr. Vecsey, when | mi 

he fiddled here as a boy of 12 or 1 ae “> 

years, will be moderately anxious to whit 

find out whether he has grown in musi- AA 


cal stature or whether he is merely a 
glib fiddler. It will be a pleasure to 
hear that fine pianist Alexander Siloti 
again. It was rumored a year or SO 4260 
that he had died, but he soon took the 
trouble to contradict the report. 

The prospectus of ‘the orchestra for 
the season includes the words ‘“others| 
to be announced,’’ with reference to 
soloists. We hope that Alfredo Ca- 
sella, pianist and composer, is surely 
engaged. He is one of the most promi- 
nent figures today in the musical world, PIERRE MONTEUX 
and has already been gladly engaged for Director of Symphony Orchestra. 
svmphony..concerts..in.other.. American 
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LANDA MERO 
Pianist 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Pianist 
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PIPRRE MON TEUSX. conductor of the wild and lawless, but now universally 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has rigor- esteemed. The music caused a riot iq 
ous and wearing duties that allow him the audience: eggs and all manner of 

' vegetables were thrown. The police 
were called in. Stravinsky himself mane 
sort. sat when he isn’t waving his aged to escape, although his top hat 
little stick at a company of men who did not. The public had not heard the 
appear to be paying absolutely no atten- music, and therefore Mr. Monteux ree 
tion to him, he delights in searching | peated 11 
out and producing new music. When he became conductor of thé 
At the verv start of his career he Peston Symphony Orchestra Mr. Mone 
PS ket SS ee organized a string quartet in Paris with | teux by no means abandoned his ~tiwé® 
gene CRESS D SR SD SOIR RT BOON RRR ry hk EF he. this purpose in view. Later, his con- of voung and neglected genius. These 

i ALEXANDER SILOTI ¥ ss Ee: Sis. Ri 24 ts Bi certs Monteux, given on Sunday he courageous deeds of Mr. Monteux are 
. Pianist —— Hi OS i: ae ™ noons at the Paris Casino, were dedi-|not always popular at the time, bug 

a a cated to the same cause and soon be- later on,when the music becomes knowg 
came famous—almost notorious, It Was and appreciated he is thanked for it. 
here that he forced upon the reluctani So there vou are. 


| Parisian public ‘‘The Rites of Spring.”’| Now go ahead, and roll your a 
a. 1g 


little or no time fer a hobby of ans 


|by Stravinsky, then considered merely | hobby. “7% #~ ake. Lex. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SrASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


HIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, AT 2.00: P. M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, AT 8 P.M. 


MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A major, ‘“Ttalian,’’ op. 90 
I. Allegro vivace | 

II. Andante con moto 

III. Con moto moderato 


IV. Saltarello: Presto 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, TONE PICTURE, ‘“Sadko,’’ op. § 


DEBUSSY, TWO NOCTURNES 


I. Nuages 
II. Fétes 


STRAUSS, TONE POEM, ‘‘Don Juan,”’ (after Nicolaus Lenatu) 


Op. 20 


Se adneteiineitinpetceenmne 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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POEM, ‘Don Juan,” (after Nicolaus Lenat) 
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Nuages 


Saltarello: 


SYMPHONY in A major, ‘“‘Ttali 
TONE PICTURE, ‘‘Sadko 


II. Andante con moto 
| * 


III. Con moto moderato 


IV. 
‘, 


SEASON 1921--22 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 38, 
TON 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes aft 
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| program was 4s follows: 
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Orchestra Opens 41st Sea- 
son—Pierre Monteux 
Conductor 


PERFORMANCE IS 
BRILLIANT ONE 


Vv 


Varad Chile BIJ Lf 
By PHILIP HALE 4 


The first concert of the 41st season o* 


\ 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. | 
Monteux conductor, took place yester- 


| dav afternoon in Sy mphony Hall. ‘The 


Mendeissonn, 


Italian symphony, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


'“Snadko”’: Debussy, Nocturnes-Nuages, 
'gnd Fetes; Strauss, ‘‘Don Juan.’’ 


A brilliant audienee, anticipating a 
brilliant concert, in which the hearers 


were not disappointed, welcomed heart- 


ily Mr. Monteux. it was a pleasure to 
cee Mr. Krafft, after an absence of nine 
years. sitting again among. the first vio- 
lins. Mr. Werner, who had been away 
for two years, was again among ihe 
violas. Mr. Fourel now hends that sec- | 
tion. As Mr. Holy is suffering from ery- 
sipelas, Mme. Delcourt played the music 
for the first harp. 

The program, well varied, was made 
up of compositions that are more or less 
familiar. Debussy is no longer regarded 
as Antichrist in the musical world. Con- 
trast the applause that followed the ex- 
cellent performance yesterday wy'ith the 
stupefaction incited in Chickerfe Yall 
when this beautiful music was heard 
there in 1904. Today some of the more 
radical regard him with a patronizing 
air, saving of him what Capt. Bluffe 
said of Hannibal in Congreve’s comedy’ 
“A very pretty fellow in those days, it 
must be granted.” The ‘‘Don Juan” of 


Richard Strauss was on the program, ' 


Strauss, whom, the Springfield Republi- 
can, alluding to his approaching visit, 
hailed as “the waltz-kKking.’ Alas, poor 
Johann! 

Mr. Edward James Dent vf the Lon- 
don Nation, hearing music by Strauss 
last month, was moved to say: , 


“Richard Strauss is so out of date in 
these days as to have become a popular 
composer.” He also said that if mod- 
ern musicians prefer ‘Don Juan” and 
“Till Eulenspiegel’ to “Salome” and 
‘“WMlektra,’’ it means as a rule ‘‘nothing 
more than that they have become 
bored with music of a definitely serious 
character.” It ig true that “Death and 
Transfiguration’ is now more old-fash- 
‘oned than the G Minor Symphony of 
Mozart. The anguish of the dving man, 
who does not make the graceful and 
gracious apology of Charles II on his 


deathbed, no longer moves us. His rec-_ 
ollections seem sentimental and vapid, | 


while the trombone passages once COn- 
sidered as terrific, awe-inspiring, are net 
sq significant as the sinzle horn of 
Charon in Gluck’s ‘*Alceste.”’ 


sance of the Don on lis triumphal way— 
by its dramatic translation into musi*c of 
the words put by Lenau into his mouth: 
“Bxhausted is the fuel; 
And on the hearth the cold is flercely 
cruel.’’ 

The superb horn phrase should have 
accompanied the entrance of Lovelace 
into the ballroom, one of the most power- 
ful scenes in Richardson’s long-winded 
romance. 

“Sadko”’ is amusing, though as a 
musical seascape it is not comparable 
with the sea music in “Scheherazade.”’ 
The tone picture is interesting chiefly 
by its instrumentation and the exciting 
monotony of oriental repetition, for in 
eastern music, ‘oxciting’’ and “monot- 
onous” are not warring terms. It gains 


{mn the concert hall if only for this rea- 


gon. that the hearer is not distracted 
nx the ballet, for which the music was 
not written. 

Another pleasant feature of the con- 


cert was the fact that Mr. Monteux 
‘aid not find it necessary to begin the 
-season with a symphony by Beethoven. 
There is time enough for this com- 
| poser later. nor would there be a per- 


turbation of nature if only one or two 
symphonies by him were played in the 
course of a season. They would then 
be appreciated all the more. 
Gelssohn’s ‘“Italian”’ symphony still has 
agreeable pages, written with a clarity, 


a4 neatness, an elegance that are not | 
displeasing. This music 18 eminently | 
finale in salta- | 
rello form for example, suggested by a| 
Poman carnival. Do we not see ‘Miss | 
English-_ 


‘erentecl.”’ Take the 


T———_-— a delicate young 
woman” pelting the composer with 
confetti? We see his blue coat as 
white as a miller’s. And then we see 


‘him in his lodgings brushing this blue 


coat with extreme care and hanging 
it on a stretcher before he goes to bed. 


**Don | 
jJuan,’’ on the other hand, nolds its own | 
by its defiant spirit, expressing the arro- | 
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‘wenteel’? to do such a common thin 
as to go to bed; he undoubtedly 
tired.”’ | 

It has often been thought necessary} 
in reviewing the first concert of a sea 
son to apologize for the performance 
‘the men have long been absent; the) 
are not yet in the swing; no doub' 
soon, etc., etc.”” There was yesterda) 
no thought of apology. There was noth: 
ing but praise. The orchestra was 
never in a better condition; it nevel 
played more intelligently, more brilliant- 
ly, and with a fined sense of euphony 
and color. This we owe to Mr. Monteux, 
and the players share in his glory. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Beethoven, ‘‘Eroica”’ symphony; 
Tiumperdinck, prelude to ‘‘Haensel and 
Gretel’: Liszt, Concerto in A Major, 
No. 2 (Mr. Nvyiregyhazi, pianist); 
Rabaud, Dances from ‘‘Marouf” (first 
time in Boston). 


Ve are wrong; Mendelssohn was i 
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SYMPHONY 
OPENS 41ST 


f 


YP. © 1921 
Orchestra More Bnlli- 
ant Than Ever; Mr. 


Monteux’ Triumph 


MUSIC YEAR 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


~ The concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux conductor, yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, was the most 
brilliant opening we remember in 20 
years of symphony seasons. Neither 
since the war nor for years before 
it, at this stage of the season, had 
the band shown such technical pre- 
cision, such glow, transparency, and 
varied tone color, and there was a 
programme! One which displayed 


td the utmost effectiveness the ca- 
pacities of the players, and the au- 


“re: thority and virtuosity of the con-_ 


ductor. 


PLEASURE IN MENDELSOHN 


At a first glance at the programme 
Mendelssohn's ‘*Ttalian”’ symphony 
roused apprehension. 


create enthusiasm. It is conventional. 


It is over long. There are many 
measures, especially in the first move- 
ment, of padding. Lo and behold! Mr. 
Monteux played this music with such a 
grace, with such an intuitive feeling 
for the exactly right pace, for the pre- 
Cise nuance, that one ambled along 
with the genial Felix Mendelssohn’ not 
merely tolerating, but taking absolute 
pleasure in his platitudes. 
Mendelssohn’s music is not easy, but 
very hard indeed to play and to in- 
terpret as it was interpreted yester- 
day. This was, in fact, the accomplish- 
ment of a great musician, , 
Then came music for the gourman- 
dizers of tone color and pictorial and 
exotic effects: the early symphony poem 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, ‘‘Sadko,’’ and 
two of Debussy’s Nocturnes for or- 
chestra, which are certainly among the 
most exquisite fragments of music ever 
called into existence. It was long the 
custom, particularly on the part of 
critics of German musical tendencies, 
to pooh-pooh the music of the young 
Russians of the ’60’s as poorly made, 
thinly invented and with insufficient 
counterpoint. ‘“Sadko” is youthful 
music, is thin in places, is now and 
again of an experimently character. 
What of it? It is music of audacious im- 
agination, music of that huge curling 
monster, the sea. It is music in which 
a young composer with a color sense 
Most gorgeous and exotic seizes boldly 
on the palette of instrumental colors 
prepared for him by one Hector Berlioz 
and paints pictures never before known 
to the tonal art. ‘| 
to the tonal art. Mr. Monteux could not | 
have done a composer a greater ser-. 


vice than he did here. He recreated | 


the composer’s conception. He made it. 
seem amost more perfectly executed | 
than is the case. | 

Debussy’s ‘‘I.’Apres-midi d’un Faune”’ 
has overshadowed some what the Noc- 
turnes for orchestra. The day may 
came when these pieces will re ranked 
even superior to the earlier famous 
work. So much happens in @» single 
measure! There is the feeling, far 
deeper than any medium but music 
could express, of fresh, pagan wonder 
and joy in nature. There are no con- 
ventions, no rules, simply the artist’s 
reverent transcribing, with the most 


Time is past in. 
which this symphony, ordinarily, would | 


>. 
> 
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exact truth and the most subtle feeling many of its partisans were pabeigghir. 
of the things that he saw in his dream. tending that it was itself again, a | 

Then, too, the orchestration. There to-tess partial hearers, such as the uid 
is nothing earthy in it. York reviewers, it was obviously noth-' 

Debussy’s orchestra is here a thing ing of the sort. By the end.of last sea- | 
of transparency and fire, a part of the . jowever, even those none too kind~ 
skies. One does not point to this and ly judges were giving the -orchestra , 
that original effect. Every effect is senuine, though not undiluted. praise. 
original. Every moment is a mo- 5* ’ fit goes on as it began yés- 
ment of perfect beauty. Every sec- This year, If } be es wail ou Oka 
ond a miracle. For these two Noc- terday, outside Juages a . : +; hall 
turnes alone the world would be critics may get back much oO 
forced to rank Debussy an immortal. former enthusiasm for its work. 

Finally cameé the “Don Juan” of Since the present rehabilitated orches- 
Strauss, also a youthful work, alsol,,., ig due more to Mr Monteux’ patient 
audacious, but this time with a pride, , 4) tnan to any other single factor, it 
a force, a molten flame of tempera- was peculiarly gratifying to notice ye 
ment which carries everything pefore terday that he got Shout cor ree oe 
it. Strauss’ lover is not merely sen- much applause when, he Arete Death 
sual. He is heroic, knightly. But his the stage as he rece 


ing st season, 
heart is cold, because, at heart, he "7° PN onen. as he almost always 


P ° P ° * nt- 
knows the transiency of every pas- goes, an interesting program, repre 
sion he evokes, he knows that living ing several styles of musi¢.. coriantea 
he is dead. The sword thrust which with the pleasantly, ragec Boden oy nog 
kills this Don Juan is an aftermath, of. Mendelssonn’s “Itahan »y o 


rm ing } ‘08 again after sur- 
now. coming into vogue 4& 
a formal acknowledgment, a8 Wée)viving the scorn of those who used to, 


might say, of the death of the spirit cadent its being badly overpraised. The 
which had occurred long ago. Here, quality of tone, precision in at ci ane 
again, Mr. Monteux triumphed, not'subtle euphony the ore ast 2 a. oe 
because he tossed the thing off the capable of were 


bars. al 
one: 92 Res Ne tee ee ant orrhere is nothing exciting about Men- 


Dans ; st of the 
merest bagatelle to perform, and re-. gejssohn’s music, but the rest Of | 
lit Straussian fires and swept every- program was stirring enous? to smsky. 
body away with the heat and the anybody, excepto,” a “tone picture” 
hacdionge splendor of this music, but Korsakofrs ’ : 


eca sug wn from his opera with the same 
" use of the Stnasse of gestion, et but an independent early work, is 


| | teas 1aCK of melodrama of the con- to his best things about what “Tann- 
cluding measures. Say what one will, hauser”’ is to “Tristan, 


less original, 


s 
|| Strauss is a psychologist. Is he really' less perfect, yet the fruit of a vigorou 


3S] j some- 
a composer? There are strong argu-? imagination expressing itself by 


hat conventional means. ‘a lad 
moree 1 gegen His melodies) “Dehussy’s ‘“Nuages” and “Fetes” are 
are requently 


commonplace, his among his best work. His craftsman- 
method at times brutal, in bad taste, ship is more subtle, snare eR ney 
and yet he is compelling, he is su- more classical than nat, Son Juans 
erb. Call him what you like, this. Korsakoft or Strauss in " Be sal 
i true: He is an artist, and a tem- which followed yesterday. e 


susieal imagination which reminds 
peramens hie Of & 20th seen tury disillusion—Mo- 
gart. There 1s Sas joy, and little senti- 

i is work. 

SYMPHONY IN FIRST heat te tet is full of rather coarse 
grained vitality, not yet exhausted on 
intricate technique. The performance 

CONCERT 1} SEASON ‘yesterday caught the spirit of the piece. 
It was dramatic, as that of the Debussy 


6 Lote £ . 9gf, | Pieces was lyric. 


Next week the soloist will be a new 
Mr Monteux? Program Ig pianist, Nyireghyazi, in Liszt's A major 
Interesting as Usual 


-eoncerto. The other numbers are the 
'“Broica’’ Symphony, some dances from 
Rabaud’s ‘‘Marouf’’ and the prelude to 
| Humperdinck’s popular opera, “Hansel 
| und Gretel.”’ 
| 

Yesterday’s Symphony concert, the | 
first of the season, showed the orches- . 
tra “back to normalecy.”’ A year aso. 


_—- 


———— 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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“Salty” or * Rose Waltz.” 
first program Was the ideal length 


__an hour and a half, 


ty ee ) The new Viola sofvist, G. Fourel, 
| | | made a favorable impression in 
S ASON STARTS eglo passages in the Debussy 

, number, — | 


““ggdko” is but pale music. when 


MUSIC compared to “Scheherazade,” and such 


Out. S192 \ comparison is inevitable. All the pic- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘turesque qualities of the latter work 
Specially for The Christian Science Ménitor| 4re foreshadowed and in this respect 


eoncert.of the forty-first season of the | does the progress of the composer » 


Ack 


are all gone for the season and 


Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place on October 7, 1921. The pro- 
fram was as follows: Mendelssohn, 
Italian Sympkony; Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“Sadko”’; Debussy, Two Nocturnes, 
“Nuages’—‘‘Fetes” ; Strauss, “Don 
Juan.” 

Mr. Monteux is already known for 
his liberal taste in the making of pro- 
erams and that of yesterday was no 
exception. The classic and modern 
were both fairly represented and 
those who insist that music is in a 
sehse national could not complain 
that one nation or school was unduly 


} 
7 


| 


| 


favored. ‘The orchestra has under- | 


gone few changes of major impor- 
tance. Mr. G. Fourel, the new first 
viola, is the only new member whose 
presence will be felt directly as the 
other solo instruments remain the 
same. There are new members among 
the strings, however, whose presence 
will have an influence on the genéral 
ensemble of the orchestra. In fact 
the orchestra made a more favorable 
impression yesterday than it has done 
on its opening concerts for several 
years past. 

Mendelssohn, who has so long suf- 
fered from the effects of the excessive 
popularity which he enjoyed during his 
lifetime, is at last coming into his 
own. The Italian Symphony was a 
delight from beginning to end. Its 
perfect workmanship, its colorful in- 
| strumentation and its 
qualities betokened the master on 
every page. Its sympathetic interpre- 
tation had much to 
pleasurable effect which it produced. 
There was no attempt to give to it a 
depth of feeling which is not inherent 
in the music itself and yet it never 
became superficial or perfunctory. 


genius. 


If Mr. Monteux and the or-— 
| chestra succeed in surpassing this sea- | 


son yesterday's playing of the Debussy | 
-nocturnes they will indeed achieve the 


seemingly unachievable. It is rare to 
hear such delicacy, such perfection of 
ensemble. The difficulty of attaining 
such clarity, such refinement of 
nuance is very great. It would seem 
that this is too little realized by our 
concert-going public. 
such as that of yesterday is rare and 
should be duly appreciated. 


Strauss’ “Don Juan’ brought the) 


} 


concert to a close. It is perhaps not 
worth while to speak in detail of a 
composition so well known. Yet cer- 
tain reflections are bound to arise at 


‘each hearing of Strauss’ music. It is 
impossible not to recognize the com-| 
poser’s genius at every turn, his mas- | 
tery of every orchestral resource, his | 
tremendous power of expression. Yet | 


imaginative | ; | 
for the coming season. At last the, 


do with the | powers of expression. 


‘been under better control, never has 


all this fails to cover up the vulgarity | 


A performance | 


' 
; 
; 


| 


' 
} 


' 


of his thematic material, the often-| 
times commonplaceness of his har-| 
monizations. One is compelled to) 


admiration, without being emotionally 
moved. 


Yet, for one, we would not | 


have this music excluded from our | 


programs, exemplifying so perfectly, | 
as it does, a certain phase of modern | 


art. The interpretation was dramatic 


! 


; 
| 
’ 


and stirring. Of particular beauty of | 


tone and phrasing was Mr. Longy’s 
solo. 


| 


This opening concert promises much | 


orchestra seems restored to its full 
Never has it 


its conductor directed it with such 
elasticity, such wealth of imaginative 
power. 


O str el Seats for the Friday matinees 


there are fewer Saturday night 


By E. F. HARKINS ts left than there have been 
néaton’ __| seats ‘ , 
oston’s most celebrated MUSI- 4... . jong time. Financially it 


cal organization, the Symphony will be. the Symphony's biggest , 
Orchestra, yesterday began its 41st season, | 
season with ms 
fewer 


Cg eae — ns 
*.* <>. J ; 


changes ,....<gaaueemmaeess Stories About Strauss 
| Concerning the forthcoming visit of 
Richard Strauss there is talk without end 
noted for many ee oa the vaguely bounded precincts ticketed 
years, and with e saa }as ‘musical circles.” An interview with 
every evidence i ee |the composer published in a recent number 
of a well-nigh #3 of “The: Nation” has precipitated a great 
complete restor- # fe deal cf arguing in these musical circles, 
ation .of its Bs ee Bie ‘Nobody seems to know just what orchestra 
ante - bellum Be 2 ies ‘he will conduct. It will consist, we are 
prilliancy. : told, of “specially selected musicians”-— 
Pierre  Mon- g which may or may not leave the inference 
tesuy the emcee ee ‘that other orchestras are organized alpha- 
stpirge a ecutive eae ee betically, or by lot. The interview in “The 
; cst te a Nation” attributes some harsh statements 
a hearty wel- piEeR ‘to H ~ 
. EP oft ferr Strauss, including the following: 
come, Nothing ess was his due. ‘t'don’t know about coming. They won't 
As an interpreter of modern sym- pay me enough.” | 
phonic music he has few peers; | “You have Bodanzky, and he is very good 
and three of his selections for ,—*°r America.” 
this first program .were of the, “America has no culture. 
modern order, These Were “Sad-. always come from Europe.” 
ko,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s tone al. sees, Seem BVT need America-—only 
ture, often referred to as the orig- PROP: CONarS,” 
inal Russian tone poem; two of! w 
No confirmation of these remarks has 


the Debussy noc zn, Rel 
pn lee: Seo ry ge et gy | been forthcoming, and it is doubtful if there 
’ Nevartheless there are those who 


: ' will be 
the Richard Strauss tone poems, | 
“Don Juan.” D . |find in these statements, whether or not 


thev are correctly quoted, confirmat 

Mh ac ‘ : . ’ ation of 
| These three numbers were ad- prejudices already firmly established, con- 
mirably chosen; also admirably | cerning not the Strauss who composed. “Don 
played, They gave variety, color, Quixote,” “Don Juan” and “Tod und Verk- 


piquancy to the program, An | laerung,” but the Strauss who held out for 
audience which had been lulled a higher fee from the Boston Symphony Or- 


in the personnel = gaye 
than have been ig... 


Culture will 


--—-_--- ---- 


into something like a cat-nap by! chestra and was ‘‘exploited” by circus press- | 


the mechanical suavity of Mea- | 28¢"cy: 
delssohn’s so-called Italian sym- | 


phony—the first number on the discussion, regardless of what he does 
program—bestirred itself to ap- |Richard Strauss, after all, is—Richard 
plaud conductor. and orchestra Strauss. It will be interesting to observ 
vigorously. } how much of the discussion will conta 
On the whole. it was an cae || Svout music, and how much about. his 
picious start for the new sea-| it a and actions in Ocnee Seeree 4 
Gon dedestah ante Uhek TAU SUMS | chan ttc eck duty bane: Sine 
4 : m as the 


delssohn number seem i 
ed tepid.) waltz Kin 
7 cs yA, , as i 
forced, futile and no more Italian | these anaes Rs Petes: “aia a. ee 
than music you can hear in ghee Nee! 


— oe 
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It is certain that Strauss will provoke. 
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THE NEW YEAR BEGUN NO 
) WELL 
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Admirable Music, Orchestra, Conductor, 


} 


—YVet a Routine Afternoon of Familiar 


TOO 
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Virtue Somewhat Inert—Mendelssohn’s 
‘Tedious Pages—Strauss, 


Debussy and 


Rimsky According to Formula—Audience 
and Programme-Book 


eal 


OSSIBLY it was the choice of a 

symphony by Mendelssohn for first, 

item of the programme; possibly} 

it was the persistence of a summer 
thar began last March and bids fair to 
continue into next January; possibly 
it was merely the mood of the audi 
ence and, maybe, of the blameworth 
reviewer; yet somehow the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday afternoon seemed 
to lack animation. it marked the _ be- 
ginning of a new orchestral year; 
but at the end of no piece was ther 
applause enough to call the orchestra to 
its feet. True, Mr. Monteux was warmly 
received when he first came to his place 
as conductor;, but at the close of tha 
tedious symphony by Mendelssohn, only 
spasmodic clapping barely recalled him a 
second time.. Nor were the plaudits too 
hearty after the pieces by Rimsky-Korsa-' 
kov, Debussy and Strauss that filled the 
remainder of the afternoon. Students of 
audiences at the Symphony Concerts noted, 
moreover, two clear signs of detached and 
only semi-interested hearers. One was 
much furtive hair-dressing among the la- 
dies: the other was diligent perusal of the 
achzeological records of the programme- 
book, relieved this time by an amusing 
summary from Mr. Walkley of recent plays 
about Don Juan. Mental wool-gathering 
has iong been an accessory to the hear- 
i., of music; but reading as complemen- 
tary pastime thereto is a custom more or 
less peculiar to our Symphony Concerts. 
The sixty-odd pages of our programme- 
books has advantages—and disadvantages. 
As those know who stray oceasionally out- 
side their own palings, there is a new and 
better fashion with them. Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman weekly exemplifies it in his notes 
for the concerts o: the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Philharmonic Society of 
New York. 


~=------ 


The truth seems to be-—for a reviewer 
may set down no more than impressions 
and fortify them with observed fact as 
best he may--that the concert came and 
went in rather routine fashion. Mr. Mon- 
teux took pains; the orchestra took pains; 


‘tor overlooked neither rhythm, nor color, 


the audience in degree was as dutiful; bur 
‘between all three nowhere went the kin- 7 
dling spark that is life to the concert-hall. © 
Rimsky’s' ‘‘Sadko,’. Debussy’s Nocturnes 
of “Clouds” and: ‘‘Fétes,”’ Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan,” are all ‘‘standard pieces” and de- | 
servedly. One and all, they are the fa- 
miliar music of the last quarter in the 
nineteenth century that audiences in the 
first quarter of the twentieth hear giadly, 
rejoicing in their pleasure in a universally 
established merit. Even the ‘Italian Sym- 
phony” of Mendelssohn—why ‘‘Italian”’ only 
the imps of musical nomenclature can Pos- 
sibly know—still flows agreeably into many 
ears. Yet to take no more than a passive 
satisfaction in the music of the hour, 4s 
most seemed to do yestectay, is not to 
know and feel it alive, vivid, glowing. 
Certainly, the fault lay not with Mr. Mon- They can afford the blame of an ine? 
teux. He was both precise and supple with /afternoon. Upon them be_.it. Besides, is 
Mendelssohn’s formal periods wel] filled; ‘lit not an axiom of reviewing that any- 
he shaded them ‘‘nicely’’ as that perfect ‘\thing may be written of a composer and 
gentleman of Berlin and London might not a peep of protest come in aftermath, 
have said had he heard them. The conduc- whereas to speak :ll of conductor, orches- 
tra, singer, V r.uoso—Heaven Save the 
mark and the letters! By all means, then, 
be it said that the Mendelssohn of this 
“Italian Symphony” is a faded, a ted:ous, 
suavely mechanical Mendelssohn  be- 


‘he heir, the continuator of high tradition 
—as excellent an instrument in itself as 
American concert-halls now contain. Yet 
nowhere did it excel itself after the man- 
Mi ner of March and April and at no time 
did it bear composer and audience on its 
own mountng wings. The spark that fires 
only smouldered. Let the chance of the 
day bear the blame. It is hard to be 
spirited in a spiritiess air. 
Yet the composers remain. Three of 
‘hem are dead-—one for neirly seventy-five 
the fourth is 4s far away 
his summer house in Bavaria or -his 
eonductecr’s desk in Vienna. Mendelssocn, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Debussy, Strauss, high- 
placed men all in the records of mus!c: 


' 
; 


years—while 


nor delineative suggestion in Rimsky's | 
sea-piece. He was. studious finesse itself 
with Debussy’s ‘Clouds’; the rhythmic, 
the tonal glint of the comzranion-nocturne, | a 
“Rétes,’’ did not evade him. If somehow 
he missed fire with those first ardent pro- 
jecting measures of Strauss’s tone-poem, 
he laid on anG spared not in the final 
passages when Don Juan thundertng in 
the horns wreaks himself upon all his | 
world. 

I 


No; the fault was not with the conductor, 


series of Symphony 
there is a Mendels- 


act’ § 6s .& 
Of course, 


swelling 
Concerts. 


vive the years—the Mendelssohn of the 
music to ‘“‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ 
| of the overtures of the sea and Scott so 
| islands, of occasional pages in the 
No more seemingly is it chargeable to the | “Seotch Symphony,” of other pages here 
orchestra. Some ears heard it do none |and there, the Mendelssohn who had 
of the feats that it is the cliché of re- | faney, if not imaginat:on, who coud Vis on 
viewing to call ‘‘brilliant’’; yet throughout | if he could not dramatize, who could be 
the afternoon it played responsively and | apt in invention, sensit.ve of means, felici- 
well. It was precise and it was also pliant. ; tous in procedure. 

Well-balanced were the several choirs; | No such Mendelssohn wrote the Italian 
euphonious the blended or the answering | Symphony. With neat nothings, neatly 
instruments. Color often warmed the fisted into polite formal pattern, he fills a 
tone: as often rhythm animated it. Suave- first movement ; with sweet nothing, pret- 
ly went the singing voices of strings and lily garnished, he empties himself into two 
wood-winds through those marshmallows eee and Victorian damsels Iny hand to 
of music, the middle movements of Men- Hoe pa: — rehab ai et? saga as 
Sinema’ svinphony. The ciah te | ‘apz7y ehance wi 1ave it, an Italian cance 


stirs him in the final movement; but his 

rauss’ e-poem procliaime n Juan “re ' wae > 

Strauss & tone=poem d Don- Saitarello is a pastime of Am dia Sedley’s 
nigh to the composers passion. Not a 


drawing-room besride, say, the like dance 
. - ¢ 2) . »T . >. | , ty , . 
technical flaw marred the iteration of De ‘hat leaps and stamp? on the pavements 


bussy’s measures of somnolent clouds: nor of Rome out of Berlioz’s ‘Renvenut>d Cel- 
the fleck upon them in the music of stray jini.” For Italy in symphon'= musie from 
ing lignt or breeze. Depth of tone served a distance, most of us go to Strauss, to 
Rimsky’s sea-picture at beginning and end Chaipentier, to H'gar even, 5 coetentioe t5 
of “Sadko’; Strauss’s sensuous periods Jiceca .onal measur2s of Brahtas and Gcld- 
were tumultuous but not turbid. The ofF-} mark. E'or Italy in sympnonic Ynusic near 
chestra is, doubtless, the gainer by the re- at hand, there is the wtole waxing bpreod 
turn of two or three expert violinists to of “young Italians” and Toscanini to play 
the string-choir, by the new first viola, MT. them! Mendelssohn sat down in a ruffled 
Foure!, but vesterday was not a day to}f Shirt in the ‘‘piano nobile’ of a Roman 
discover. individual virtue. From begin- |f house, A. D. 1831, made a symphony of 
ning to end of the concert the band if scholarly suavities and sweetmeats—and 
remained the admirable instrument that it someone labelled it “Italian.” This time 
had become in the concerts of last sprins— 


yond bearing as "happy prologue to the: 


'sohn who survives and deserves to sur-— 


io Seottish airs, no Scottish rhythms, 
breath of Highland landscape or seascape 
enlivened such a music. 


faded beyond repair. 


——— 


But those saving 
| Strauss!! Debussy!!! True and 
again. Yet are they not in this “Sadko,” 
this ‘“‘Don Juvan,’’ these “Clouds” 
“Rates’’ somewhat conventionalized mod- 
erns? 


haud or Casella, to follow Stravinsky into 
| his farthest tremors and blows, to perceive 
that the moderns (as we used to call them) 


of the Jast quarter of the nineteenth cen-. 


-_tury proceeded also according to formula? 

In surge of the sea begins and ends the 
tonal tale of ‘‘Sadko,”’ but that sea has 
‘peben surged and with similar rhythmic mo- 
tion and depth of tone through the Finale 
of ‘Scheherazade,’ through the opera of 
“Tsar Soltan.” thythmic revels, highly 
-colored harmonically and instrumentally, 
tinged on occasion with folk-song, are 
familiar exercise for Rimsky. If ‘music- 
-making were a trade—as in disillusioned 
moments it sometimes seems—they would 
be called one of the Russian’s “special- 
ties.’ . 

In turn, the idiom of Debussy as he 
employs it in the rhythms and pflrogres- 
sions, the harmony and. timbres of 
“Clouds” still falls upon the ear in piercing 
beauty. The mind warms to another 
beauty in his economy and exactness of 
reeans. Upon the imugination march. his 
changeless clouds yet stirring to dissolu- 
tion. By like means in the luminous fan- 
tasia of ‘‘Fétes,’’ processional of atoms, hé 
also works his famiiiar spells. Yet,.has 
not time and fashion a little thinned them 
‘unless they be the lasting magic of the 
aun and Mélisande, of the earlier piano- 
pieces? | 

As for Strauss in ‘‘Don Juan,” Was he 
'so master in his twenties of sensuous 
splendors of tone, of the characterizing, 
| the projecting power of music? Had his 
imagination such _ intensifying ardors? 
Could he so stretch, sustain and fill by 
sheer mental faculty so broad and brave 
a tonal canvas? Of course, he Was, he 
‘had, he could. “Til Eulenspiegel,”’ “Don 
Quixote,’ one or another jater tone-poem 
have each proved it. Formulas all, dear 
formulas of the concert-room to nearly 
every one to whom once they were new 
and strange and thrilling, but not quite 
the formulas made molten music that pour 
Beethoven or Wagner across the years or 
that by sheer loveliness of vesture make 
Mozart imperishable. And there’s an end 
of it. Already there are readers whisper- 
ing: “He had a grouch.” The precious 
vernacular again! H. T. PARKER 


| 


~ eww + 


Polish as Mr. 
| Monteux might, the “Italian Symphony” is. 
No fragrance of old 
‘lavender rises from those perfect plati-— 
tudes. 


moderns—Rimsky! 
true 


and 


It is not necessary to feel “spinal | 
thrills’’ from the ‘“poly-harmony” of Mil- | 
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Symphony Hall. 


‘The Symphony’ Orchestra Regains Zest to the pervading euphony or, if the com- | 
bce ‘poser so willed, to the pervading ardor. | 
and “Its. Evening Concert Runs Accord-— ‘The new plasticity of the band matched} 


e oe =s Deb a new plasticity in the conductor. It} 
sos y trauss and ee Side by siete: neared the blending of force and finesse, | 
nt —The Tenor in New and Old Powers the union of beauty of tone and of mani- | 
hy fold expressive power that were its an- | 
: toad and Fully er An- cient glories. On Friday it played with | 
| assiduous care; on Saturday with kindling 7 
ie or zeal. On the one day, it took thought; | 
as 9 on the other it ran free and full. From a 
LY & VENING, ove setnian: 14 the stage to the auditorium and back again 7 

5] went the spirit that warms a concert, 


way; ‘ q 
fi i | el gras Alike Mr. Monteux and tre chosen com- 7 
posers 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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‘puns higher, the mood is keener to give or 
to take pleasure. Concerts in the after- 


noon, established though they be in the: 


music-making of America, are at bottom 
a concession to the feminine, the suburban 
public; while concerts in the evening pre- 
sume that men also have ears for “th? 
-concord'’—or the discord—"‘of sweet 
‘sounds’: that the ‘‘urban area,’ as “‘city- 
planners’’ sometimes say with a hint of 
eondescension, may also contain interested, 
eager folk. Wise and wary are the Muses, 
protectresses of the arts. Not yet has the 
“suburban home’’ quite engulfed them. So 


it Was, perhaps, that the concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra on Saturday evening’ 
‘went with more zest than did the concert, 


of Friday afternoon. Each began a new 
series; at. each the same conductor, the 
‘game band were busy with the same pieces. 
“The audiences, however, were different, 
‘To many hearers the weekly concert of 
‘Friday is obviously a thing of custom; to 
‘as many more the weekly concert of Satur- 
“day is occasion for lively sensation and 
‘warm enjoyment. Hence, in measure, a 
ait ring mood, evident when not only 
Mr. Monteux but also the standing or-, 
‘chestra were heartily greeted; continuing 
“until the final item of the programme, 
Strauss’ s tone-poem: “Don Juan,” Was ap- 
plauded as though there were neither m*tor 
nor train to heed. t 

Orchestra and conductor’ shared this 
animation ; music and performance gained 
by it. The clear, shining tone of the 
violins, the rich tone of the violoncellos, 
were not only fact to the ear but impulse 
to pleasure. The beauty that the wind- 
choir achieved in many a measure hid the 
skill and pains accomplishing it. The mel- 


lowness of the brass was final complement . 


Faded and frayed are many measures ne 


Mendelssohn's “Italian Symphony.” Somep 
of them always were, many have since be . 
come, the commonplaces of music, Col. - 
them underg 
movementE 
savinge 
divisiou,m 
Again, Mim 
pictorial” 
music made Rimsky's ‘Sadko” the scent 


ductor and orchestra _ hid 

bright surface and gracefui 
They snatched from time two 
graces—charm in the middle 
sprightliness in the finale, 
Monteux’s lively instinct for 
that it is upon the theatre of the imag: 
nation. 
ballet mime and dance it or Russian artis 
set in green waters and dresses of sé 
shell and séa-plant. The miracle of Dt 
-bussy, which is evanescent vision miait 
precise musical image, renewed itself i 
the Nocturne of “Clouds’’; while in th 


succeeding ‘Fétes,’’ it was good to hear thi™ 


conductor spare not in sonorities, Ma 
than mist and moonbeam is Debus 


though some who play him used not i 


have him so. Light, not haze, is wth 
glamor of ‘‘Fétes.*’ And the sheer sensi 
ous magnificence, the propulsive power | 
“Don Juan,’ as though it were written! 

a single blaze of creation, oNce mat 
‘flamed out of the music. An overlad# 
piece is the tone-poem. Strauss crovil 


into it more stuff of the imagination th”® 


music will bear. He lacks Debussy’s sei 
of selection. He multiplies his musid 
means uNtil the swirl of them more smo? 
ers than stimulates the ear. He mis& 
Debussy’s choice precision. Yet wh 
characterizing power, what  delinea 

force, what sumptuous means and mart 
To either composer his own glories at 
most of all, to us listeners, a responsi 


mood to both. I. ZF: FP | 


ame oe 


profited by this quickening air | 


Not necessarily must a Russia 


SECOND PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 2.380 P: M: 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No.. 3, in E flat major, “‘Eroica,”’ 


Op. 55 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Marcia funebre. Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


HUMPERDINCK, PRELUDE to the Opera ‘‘Hinsel and Gretel’? 


LISZT, CONCERTO in A major, No. 2, for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra 


RABAUD, DANCES from the Opera ‘‘Marouf, Cobbler of 


Cairo’’ 
(First time in Boston) 


Soloist: 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 


Kuabe Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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BINDING 


The Symphony Orchestra Regains Zest to the pervading euphony or, if the com- | 
poser so wille’i, to the pervading ardor. | 
and Its Evening Concert Runs Accord- ppe new plasticity of the band matched 


: : : a new plasticity in the conductor, It 
mghy—strauss and Debussy Side by side neared the blending of force and finesse, 


—The Tenor in New and Old Powers the union of beauty of tone and of mani- | SKASON 19 21 al toad 


are : fold expressive power that were its an- 
Finely and Fully Exercised—Rare An- cient glories. On Friday it played with 


cient Pieces and His Present Maturity assiduous care; on Saturday with kindling — | BO 5 | CON S I \/ PH (YN l ORCHES | RA 
ff f 1We geul. On the one day, it took thought; | 
Draws, oo Yet. 10:/94 


, on the other it ran free and full. From 
ENING, abo afternoon, # the 
1 veadieala heal xe the stage to the auditorium and back again 


time for concerts. After dark, as went the spirit that warms a concert PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
the way of artists and the way Alike Mr. Monteux an@ the chosen com- 


audiences go, nervous tension ; ee a 
hi . “tl : aa te keener to give on POsers profited by this quickening alr 
runs higher, the mo . Pte te Faded and fraved are Many measures / 


to take pleasure. Concerts in the after- . Mag oss sayy -. 
Beet vets bitehos though they be in the Mendelssohn 8 Italian wymphony. ape: Bl “y mya 
musicemaking of America, are at bottom of them always were, WARY ROVE Since. be | | SECOND PROGRAMME 
a concession to the feminine, the suburban CONS the, commonplaces 4 maeeres.: 8 yt a | 
public; while concerts in the evening pre- ductor and orchestra hid them | unde @ || 
als ‘ ar for “th bright surface and graceful movemen : | FRI DAY OCTOBER J r ok 
Bume that men also DEVE Sars —. They snatched from time two savin— | \ 4 si . 144, AT 2.30 P.M. 
concord —or the CINCOF n= * phecbd graces—charm in the middle divisions | 
sounds » that the ‘‘urban area, as city- sprightliness in the finale. Again, M — ; ; 
planners sometimes say with a nine of Monteux’s lively instinct for pictora SA TURDAY. OC TOBER 19, ATT & P.M. 
panoescension, may alee posreesr Rags say music made Rimskv’s ‘Sadko” the scent | 
ETE. oe the arts. ‘Mot yet hab the that it is upon the theatre of the Imag 


ited thew ey nation. Not necessarily must a Russia 
va sa 2 xd them. »5s5o0 or 
suburban home’ quite engullec pallet mime and dance it or Russian artis 
it was, perhaps, that the concert of the 


| set in green waters and dresses of sciM || BERTHOVEN, SYMPHONY No.. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’’ 
Symphony Orchestfa on PArurany evemins shell and séa-plant. The miracle of Def § Op. 55 
went with more zest than did the concert bigcy which is evanescent vision mai | - Allegro con brio 
of Friday afternoon. Each began a neW )W4's6 musical image, renewed itself if @ || ie i. gona 
series; at each the same conductor, the | 


the Nocturne of ‘‘Clouds’’; while in the 
same band were busy with the same pieces. cyooeeding “Fétes,” it was good to hear 
The audiences, however, were different. conductor spare not in sonorities, Mct 
To many hearers the weekly concert olf than mist and moonbeam is Debusy, 
Friday is obviously a thing of custom: 0 trough some who play him used not 
as many more the weekly concert of Satur- nave kim ao. Light, not haze, is tt 
day is occasion for lively ‘sensation anit elamor of ‘‘Fétes.’’ And the sheer sens: 
warm enjoyment. Hence, in measure, & gus magnificence, the propulsive power ! al 
differing mood, evident when not only «pon Juan,” as though it were written if § | LISZT CONCERTO in. A mai ree | 
Mr. Monteux but also the standing or- , single blaze of creation, oNce mo § I : y At Se Oe in A major, No. 2, for Pianoforte and 
chestra were heartily greeted; continuing gamed out of the music. An overlad’§ & || Orchestra 
until the final item of the PEORTRRIES, piece is the tone-poem. Strauss crovi 2 | 
prolyl elena mom wlegnagen ea into it more stuff of the imagination bec . || RABAUD, DANCES from the Opera ‘‘Marouf, Cobbler of 
plauded as though there were ne.tner m to: music will bear. He lacks Debussy’s see @ | ek ili , 
nor train to heed. 3 _ of selection. He multiplies his musiag @ | Cairo | . 

Orchestra and conductor shared thlS woangs ynti] the swirl of them more smo? (First time in Boston) 

animation; music and performance gained org than stimulates the ear, He mis# || 
by it. The clear, shining tone of the Debussy’s choice precision. Yet wht 
violins, the rich tone of the violoncellos, characterizing power, what delineatit | 
were not only fact to the ear but impulse foree, what sumptuous means and marifg | Soloist: 
to pleasure. The beauty that the wind- Vo either composer his own glories aw j 
choir achieved in many a measure hid the mos: of all, to us listeners, a responsi 


skill and pains accomplishing it. The mel- jyoo0d to both. K, 7, po & | ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 
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Adagio assali 


Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio 
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Finale: Allegro molto 
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PRELUDE to the Opera ‘‘H&nsel and Gretel’ 


” SS a. 


Knabe Pianoforte used 


dh i > > . . ; > . m 
Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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— time exerted his force, turns about to 
| | look at the path he has trod.” Wag- 
, | ner sees Man, not merely a triumphant 


soldier, the hero. Schindler believes | 


| the symphony to be the celebration of | 

Ni ) the French revolution. And so on, and | 

: so on. It is enough that the structure. 
/ 


and the spirit of the symphony are| 
heroic, that there is the grand gesture, 
tnat even in the mighty lamentation 


Program Under Monteux. there is no whine of pessimism, ho 


luxury of woe. 


Contains Beethoven’s | Humperdinck is dead and all his 


works, with the exception of ‘‘Haensek 

Te vy ° 99 and Gretel,’’ will follow him. The pre- 
Kroica ‘lude to this opera brought up pleasant 

memories of the Boston Opera House. 


| While the music was playing» one 
PERFORMANCE ‘thought of Mmes. Mattfelt and Alten, 
| a of Mmes. Swartz and Fisher as the chil- 

IS MOVING ONE. dren. One remembered the delightful 

wa of scenes, the witch’s flight in the air, 

we ‘and forgot the swollen, bombastic! 

By PHILIP HALE pages, so out-of-keeping in a simple 


_. tale. For Humperdinck, as Goldsmith 


The second concert of the Boston: said Dr. Johnson would, too often made 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con-/| little fishes talk like whales. 

ductor, took place yesterday afternoon Mr. Nyiregyhazi played here for the 
in Symphony Hall. The program was} first time. He is in his 19th vear The 
as follows: Beethoven, “Eroica’’ sym- ringmaster used to sav of the danhwie 
phony; Humperdinck, Prelude to] equestriénne in the circus: “She rides 
.““Haensel and Gretel’; Liszt. Piano) wel) for one so young.” ; This compli- 


Cone lo. 2 ic . riregy- 

“en pani R mand, aa ee ment is often paid a young pianist, but 
AZ, anist): Rahbau ances from : i 4s 6oxNT? 

é<¢ . ; , 4 j ] ¢ 5 
Marouf, the Cobbler of Cairo.” with this addition, ‘‘Wihen he is older 


‘he will play with greater thoughtful- 
_ ness,” or his performance is said to 
, pe not yet ‘“‘mature.” Youth is not an 
fluity of emotion, extravagance in the , SSE RG TOUS orimé.’ Better the en. — 
interpretation for the purpose of put- the enthusiasm of the young, than t ? 
ting the conductor above the composer, apathy of middle age, or the Coomess al 
or any surprising reading of the text. academic cle gO Mr. Nyireghyaz 
No. The performance was a revelation” played Liszts’ Second Concerto, and 
of the inherent nobilitv of the music. Liszt once remarked that youth is the 
| Never before in Symphony Hall was this ; @!™e for a virtuoso display. ihe pi 
nobility so apparent. ’ ‘certo is above all a virtuoso piece 
We have all heard many _ perform- At should be played as such. First @ 
ances of this symphony: we all have | @!! brilliance is demanded in the per- 
been tempted at. times to complain of formance. Yesterday the. perform- 
its length, of “over-development” in the |ance Was appropriately brilliant and 
first movement: to find the Funeral |#Udacious. If there was at times ce" 
March long spun out: the Scherzo in- | CUS pomp, it was in the music itself. 
congruous; the Finale a singular end-4 fhe concerto is not one that calls for 
ing for a heroic work. Yesterdav the under statement, a sounding of emo- 
symphony did not encourage cavillers 4 tonal depths, or a display of intellec~ 
or even questioners. No one asked why | tuality in analysis and dissection. We 
it bore the title ‘‘Heroic.” ~ |have heard certain “intellectual” plan- | 
[t is interesting to note the differance 14sts in the course of the last 40 years; 
in the expression of heroism between | they were indescribably boresome; to 
this symphony and Strauss's “Helden. | be heard only once, and that by ac- 
leben.” To be sure Beethoven had || cident. Mr. Nyireghyazi, whose mod- 
Bonaparte at first in mind. while in | @Sty was almost painful, who came 
‘‘Heldenleben,’’ the hero is—Richard || upon the stage and left it as a well- 
| Strauss, defying his enemies, rejoicing || mannered lad, speaking a piece at a 
| Vaingloriously in his immortality as ati school exhibition, was recalled many 
| composer. It is not necessary to accept }j times, and deservedly. ' 
the theories of Bethoven's commenta-!! Rabaud's ballet music, played here 
tors. The excellent Neitzel finds ‘that i for the first time, evidently needs the 
in the second theme of the first move-|{ stage-setting, the costumes, and the 
ment, ‘‘the hero having for the first) dancing girls. As concert music, it is 
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The performance of the symphony 
Was an intensely moving one. Not by 
reason of any superficiality or super- 
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Nyredghazi— Pianist 
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Perhaps Mr. Nytreghazt was fortunate | | MUSI C | 

: | ii: Choosing the one concerto he plays. | ; 
tonous, chiefly interesting looked for the first time on 4 YOUN | "|i better than any others, perhaps the | 

FAROE) PONS , in orches- mostly arms and legs, with, || ‘ension of the-moment inspired him. It 

by occasional inv entions man, Ostly | rd  Hnhe beli h i B 

tration, No doubt in the opera it makes Fo... 66 long that they made his || ‘8 not easy to belleve that.at his age he oston’s Symphony Orchestra 


. ' f the whole scene. | | | » || can be so complete an artist as he ap-. 
SA si it a) mrelodically oriental, but | sleeves seem too short and gave the || neared yesterday. If he is anything like | ~P°i#lly for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘+ @oes not bring the east Berore oe on effect of two fans when he spread his aq that, al yioweed Sener oo bs BOSTON, Massachusetts—The sec- 
+s ‘ ; ee *he eser € . . 

oy eb es tke Prelude to “The hands over the keyboard—those who ||| Nyireghazi is a musician as well as a ond program of the Boston Symphony 
 G rk 5 . : : i oj 

Queen of Sheba,” and in other pases of looked on this shook their heads, and ‘||man to excite an audience; his art is! Orchestra, given on October 14, 


sanely sensuous opera, not to ‘ ||| not only tempermental, it is reflective. ; was as follo R | 
1 api sens\ivtsky-Korsakoff wondered where in the world he was DT tave al he hae tn @ltte tent GF mines ws: Beethoven, symphony 
menti 1s am, 


and Balakireff going to get the tone to cqmpete ||| cerity and conviction and*falth, which No. 3; Humperdinck, prelude _ to 


“ANC ill be repeated tonight, ; : ’ “11; ji! heaven grant he may not. soon los@g His) “Hansel ]?- t e 
The concert will be . ts next week with Liszt's extremely brilliant and | triumph yesterday was complete. * The. ” and Gretel”; Liszt, con 


follows: Brahms, Symphony, No frequently heavy and noisy orches- audience continued to applaud and re- perso for piano a) A sag (No, 2); ' 
is yn te deg Franck-Goodrich, Organ tration | call him for minutes after he had, Rabaud, dances from Marouf, the | 
Ghorate No >» arranged for orchestra inished, Cobbler of Cairo.” Erwin Nyiregyhazi | 


sc Ol iit i Si 66 ” * : 
rean: (first time at thes con . Hansel and Gretel was the pianist. 
Sts) : "Casella, Excerpts from “The AN ARTIST OF HIGH CLASS 


ratae?® (heat time in The orchestral numbers were Beeth-- [It was the fashion in years not too, 
Convent on the Water | Mr. Nyiregyhazi (pronounced as oven’s ‘“‘Eroica’’ symphony; the prelude recently gone to give “interpreta- 
"NAR SESS Ae oe spelled!) had not only physical resour- to Humperdink’s ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ ' tions,” or _ so-called “readings” of 


: nd dances from Henri Rabaud’s opera, voshnaal Bian’ °° sea . 
: ces to play the coucerto, but he had “Marouf,” performed two winters ago Beethoven . symphonies, The third 
| something rarer: as beautiful a sing- ‘in New York at the Metropolitan Opera Symphony, together with the fifth, suf- 
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of the passages which demanded such | Tape we billy + out the muse Of. “Hansel! | of conductors. Therefore yesterday’s 

and Gretel’ will live a long time after. playing of the third was all the more 
treatment as any pianist the writer him. It will live In spite of the swollen, 
ever heard. There are players who ob- Wagnerian orchestration, in spite of a“ refreshing for its lack of Mannerisms, 
serve subtle shades of color but wit certain homeliness and a quality almost” its Saneness, its wholesomeness. 


lack breadth. Players who take pride | bourgeois. For it is music woven of Beethoven’s music appeared in all its, 
in their ‘‘breadth”’ and “musicianship”, | fairy tales, for happy, apple-cheeked™ 


F tone, as noble and poetic a concept House. Humperdinck has recentlv fered most in this respect at the hands 


own native vit 
| as they are pleased to call the results |children. It was handsome of Mr. Mon- the f aah 1 phate: unbegecken jon. 
of much routine, often seem to forget |teux, and it was a delightful musical, ancilu rappings so often lav- 


that music is a thing of beauty as well ifeature of his programme-—this memo-. ished upon it. Mr. Monteux and the 


:s structure. Mr. Nyiregyhazi com-. | |rial to an artist departed. orchestra never played with more au-| 


bined in his performance all the many | Beethoven’s Third ’ thority. There was elaborate atten-. 
qualities of head, hand and heart es- 


PY * tiol ail. ? a 
. ential to the performance of a work The performance of Beethoven's sym-. t oe to detail Those who 60 oft n 

N ‘ h : M tey| which remains today extremely ori- phony was conscientious and musician-. Prate of the importance of the “inner 
vyiregy aZl a aster ginal, but for certain reasons difficult , ly, and the music of the symphony it- Voices’ could not but be satisfied in 
«o make clear to an audience. . self, as ever, made a profound imprea-_ this regard, yet the performance never 


, 7 His rhythm, however capricious the: sion. What is greater? Very little, became finicky. In short, it was a 
O lano at rhythmic changes might seem, was even in Beethoven. Very little, in spite 


never at fault. The orchestra ested of a small percentage of variations’ yoy caries igs carefully thought out 
ion it, and Mr. Monteux exulted in it. which could be dispenged with in the _ erpre atiOn, 

Y ears ‘lig understanding of the structure of finale, The step Beethoven took be-_ It is difficult to point out particular 
‘he rhapsodic virtuoso piece was 50 tween his second and his third, or! excellences, where all is so deserving 


sympathetic and so clear that it had Eroica” symphony, is surely one of of praise. Still, the dramatic power of 
‘nm unprecedented unity of effect. His the most impressive in music. Thar 


BY OLIN DOWNES technic Ig unnecessary to discuss. He’ Porree:’ works came between does not “ie po art mgg i 80 ie a ni 
has an apparently unlimited supply of | wholly explain the transition’ A sym- : lgnant § 8 rzo demand espe 
Genius is wisdom and youth. This|it. The crowning fact was an _ intef- |Phony is a symphony. To excel one cial notice. 

is said by Edgar Lee Masters and it: nretation all poetry, imagination, fire- || Symphony you must write another, and ; Mr. Nyiregyhazi played Liszt’s con- 
y g ’ | ‘outh. | from the second to the third symphony certo as a virtuoso piece pure and 
was proved again at the concert His Triumph Complete ee as of eatheten is from the simple. Yet we fancy that there is 
given by the Boston Symphony Or- The story goes that Mr. Nyirezyhazi, ' ' glow of _~—— ~~ oe aot aoe more in this composition than a mere. 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor,| who is not only today a phenomenal | iater sig ° y oF display of technical proficiency, | 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony | gatas cc pp Sacer at ta eee || Mr. Rabaud’s dances are faithful re-/ Liszt, the great romanticist, is to be, 
Hall. On that occasion the 18-year-|...... A ay aad p Peele sate eind eked productions with masterly instrumenta- found on every page by anyone who. 
P : ia : p“rymen in Pp‘ ne | tion and the most expert technique, of can put himself in sympathy with his 

old Hungarian pianist, Erwin wie aay weg ag were made for his tour. | oriental sounds. It is music for a bal- : : 
: : ut he had already an enviable repu- | ; music and who can realize that the 

gyhazi, made his Boston debut. Figt ation in his vicinity in Europs. Hea 


let scene in the opera. The music needs dazzling ornamentation, which go. 
| played Liszt’s A major concerto like) .1111 carries himself with a stiffness 


the ballet. Wel i , i 

Pea . if dieni nial lien! is, it becomes te oe sacle dekoninte! often comes near to being mere 

a poet and a whirlwind. He was very) ‘nd Bay pee gol ign 7 ue eae before the end, lacking the color andj ‘insel, was in its day written in all 
much of a surprise, for this concerta, snicntnéal pi ine” amb Gace) paar nr : ||| the evolutions of the dancers. trissniped and requires a _ poetic 
is not child’s play, and those who) xlamour of his playing. | ES ——— imagination to clothe it with true bl 
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Bet us Chasten “to add, }in his nineteenth year. Yet in another! 
7 “i -y. sort of fact, he is not at all a “boy”; prob- 


ably never was in qualities of the concert. 
room, 





eaning. Le ; 

eget, ‘that granted Mr. Nyiregy- 
hazi’s viewpoint, his performance. was 
‘in many respects admirable. 


’ 


he plays with dash and brilliance; an attribute of a pianist. 


excellent sense of ensemble. 
Of Humperdinck’s prelude it is not /its. 
necessary to speak. It gave evident S4Y, 


leasure. The dances from Rabaud’s £0" , ae 
“Marout” are music of the theater. ™° Rather he is all for the music in hand, | 
' for the ends he would accomplish in it, for’ 


Yet they contain much that is interest- |. Jeans by which he would bring them | 


ing from a purely musical point of,, pass. 
view. They are the work of a skill- 
ful musician, as is evidenced by the of maturity. 
treatment of the themes, and the exacts much technically 
original, highly colored orchestration. Few are the feats of virtuosity that the 
Compositions of this character always composer (who was also pianist) has not 
arouse the interest of the public by Set in the music after it squares away—Al- 


, a " , n Finale of 
their novel tone colors, their oddities !°8T° Deciso—into the long 
mingled contrivance, 


in the solo-part. 


in fact. An occassional hearing of sody. Mr. Nyiregyhazi neither toiled over | 
such music is good, yet the question j25, nor flaunted them. He knew 
always’ arises—is such music really ;... with them as by the second 


born; he also 


suited to concert performance? The ,ature in the pianist ‘ale 
embroidery 


orchestral repertory is so large and perceived them ether as 
there are so many works in it which upon the changeful fabric of the Concerto 
are not dependent for their effect on or as jets of the rhapsodic spirit, pervad: 
theatrical surroundings that one is, ing it. 
tempted to answer in the negative. 'as tonal jewelry; 


_ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


that over-emphasize them. 


the pianist’s armory. Mr. 


NYIREGYHAZI: ALSO LISZT AND plies, moreover, the weapons of the tech- 
| | nician who is also musician. The line of 

BEETHOVEN | the Concerto is fitful as becomes S80 rliap- 

/sodie a piece; yet he—and Mr. Monteus 


A Youthful Pianist, Yet Singularly Ma-) with him—kept it clear and flowing. The 
rhythm shifts again and again—furtne 
task fulfilled by pianist and conductor with 
an elasticity that seemed (as Liszt would 


ture in a Concerto Both Glittering and 
Melancholy—Rabaud for Boredom and 


Humperdinck for Pleasure—The “Eroica| V° it) r 
Now and then, 


ather impulse than prescription. 


stinct, and the listener 


Mr. Monteux Memorable 


HE audience, after its manner, left) ashes of heightening warming image 
Symphony Hall yesterday after-| 0". Se ah Y caret: 
noon prattling about Mr. Nyiresgy- —te that haunting walling eee a 

hazi. It had listened to him rap-| surely born of twilight on Hungarian Abs. 
turously through Liszt’s Concerto in A ma-| that however disguised, gy cay intl 
jor; it had recalled him time after t'me, formed, returns to suodne 7d gh catia 
which is not its usual way with little- | melancholy. Mr. Nyiregyhazi understos 
with comical| its place in the Concerto; by pace ali 


known pianists; but now, 
mistrust of its own pleasure, it was 
ing all and sundry presumed to have ex- : 

r me ing: ‘“‘What] over lt. ne 
Bier shiok ot Bc sr aie in| glitters with the garniture of rhapsody; 
the American vernacular of admiration, 
every one at once becomes a ‘“‘boy,’ just 
as every play, concert or opera was, is andj the tru 
ever shall be a ‘“‘show.’’ In fact, more- 
over, the programme-book recorded Mr. 
Nyiregyhazi as born in 1903 and therefore 


ask-| rhythm gave it character and illusion, 


‘ice, this quality. 


There he looks any age below the 
} ils middle thirties; suggests one who was bor, | 
command of the keyboard is superior; as it were, mature; is certainly so in many” 
He plays, for ex- ¥ 
his tone is often pleasing; he has an ample, no heed to his audience, except as — 
‘courtesy bids him acknowledge its plaud- J 
“At the piano,’ as the programmes * 
he gives, furthermore, no hint of per- ¥ 
1 display, discloses not a trace of mah- 9 


These means seemed yesterday the means 
Liszt’s Concerto in A major) 


juggling and rhap- J 


He did not polish them over-much| 
he did not make thef 
‘barely perceptible pauses for proclamation} 
So played they 


fell into place alike in the music and I 
Nyiregy haa 


a 


too, Mr. Nyiregyhazi- 
Symphony” to Crown the Whole and and Mr. Monteux with him—modified pace 
or rhythm at the prompting of his own in- 
caught in him 


the quality of his tone let imagination play 
On the surface, the music often 
De- 
low—and sometimes above—recurs this per- 
sisting melancholy. Therein is the spirit and 
th of a poem in tones, virtuoso- 
piece though the despiteful may call it 
fr. Nyiregyhazi caught and conveyed this 


Now all these seem 
P| climax, 


ithe works of a pianist more mature than 
| youthful in imagination and reflection; a: 
‘pianist poised and measuring in all that he 
undertakes, 
responsive and communicating ardor. By 
‘these tokens Mr. Nyiregyhazi is no “boy.” 


yet warm to his music with 


Rather, to return once more to the ver- 


| nacular, he is ‘fa wise youth.”’ 


o-oo 


The middle pieces of tne concert—not in 
order of the programme but in. quality 


‘and degree came and went—one with in- 


terest, the other with boredom. ‘The bore 


| was the dance-music from Mr. Rabaud's 
‘light opera of ‘““Marouf, Cobbler of Cairo,’ | 


in mild vogue through seven years in 
Paris, heard also passingly at the Metro- 
politan in New York. It re-tells Schehera- 
vade’s tale of the high-humored ecbbler 
wedded to a nagging wife, of his flight 
with seamen, of his feigning in another 
place to be a rich merchant awaiting @ 
treasure-laden caravan. So did the Sultan's 
daughter become his bride; so did he 
keep becoming state; so at last did the 


kindly powers of genie or the like aid and | yet be interested, pleased. Good to hear 


consummate his deception. A tale of pun- 
gent flavors with morals of gods and men, 
wives and husbands, worthy to be pondered 


‘to this day, set, besides, to music in which 
| Mr. 
| thoughtfully oriental ; 
means and old, appropriate to such ends; | 
'sedulous in refinements of workmanship— 
'the Arabian Nights as it were in the dry 
light of dryer tones, Scheherazade not. 
exactly at ease in a dutiful composer's 


conscientiously light, 
regardful of new 


Rabaud is 


study. In his days at the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Monteux prepared ‘“MAarouf’’ for the 
stage, often conducted in it. Familiarly, 


the setting, the action, accompanying these 


danees and in measure lending character 
to them, rose before his eyes. 
memory ran other necessary backgrounds. 

Listeners yesterday were in 
case. Few, probably had heard and seen 
‘“‘Marouf,”’ fewer still, so pleasured, re- 


called these dances in the theatre; for the 


opera is hardly one that memory treasures. 
For once the programme-book was no better 


in descriptive imagination than the rest 
fifteen 


of us. The outcome was, say: 
minutes of boredom relieved only by Mr. 


Rabaud's ingenuities of workmanship. To 
take thought, to follow the best models, is 
not to write music of Oriental tang and 
Hardly by well-chosen intervals 
hardly by sophisticated 
play with timbres comes flavor of the public 
place where sat Marouf as one enthroned, 
Onward 
piped those three relentless oboes; patient- 
ly quirked those pertinacious bassoons;; to tongue. 
here, there, everywhere trill answered trill.| can-wise, into a “personality.” 


illusion. 
and harmonies, 


was entertained and gave largess. 


Nowhere came progress, hardly anywher 





— 


- 


tan’s castle-court, 


In his | and old. 
stammering, old Engelbert Humperdinck— 


different 


the conductor rose 


sounded the depths that he gained with 


Beethovens ‘‘Eroica Symphony.” 
c y. Mr. Ya 
teux is unobtrusive; moe 


to amiable speculation. 
dotes about him to handy from tongue 








stage since here obviously was. music 
mated to action, animated and diversi-) 
fled by it? The question was.as vain as 
the little boy’s in ‘“‘Pélleas’’ when he tried 
to peer into Mélisande’s chamber. And at 
length it was half-past four. 

In contrast, through FHumperdinck’s 
Prelude to “Hansel and Gretel,” it was. 
hard to hear the music ‘as such” across 
the hazes of memory. Here was operatic 
piece—piece written primarily for the 
theatre—that warmed too many recollec- 
tions: Gretel with the inevitable hole in 
her stocking; Hansel in instinctive boyish 
assumption of masculine superiority; the | 
rumbling father; the wood fairy-haunted; 
the witch of the ginger-bread house and 
the hot oven—she was tOo amusing to be 
burned—even the gincracks of a folk-tale 
heaven, German fashion. Upon a day 
Béston had not declined into an operaless 
town and, less inert and self-complacent, 
knew the pleasures of the singing stage 
Yet Humperdinck’s preluding is by no 
means panoramic, The hearer might not 
know a moriv or a suggestion in it and 


are these clear, homely, running melodies. 
The tang of the green earth and the folk 
lively upon it is in them. Good as wéll 
are the clean-cut, honest rhythms, the 
broad, four-square periods. Good tne 
Simple sentiment because it is sincere 
when it flowers in these melodies and 


' good by Ike virtue the humor when it 


steps to these rhythms. Not to be derided 
is the Wagnerian idiom in which “as 
music’ all this flows. Behold it escaped 


‘from gods and heroes, fled frum the tem- 


ple of the grail, Isolde’s garden and Tris- 

: singing the song and 
telling the tale of fairy-book for young 
And stoop ng, spectacled, t!mid, 


Herr Professor in a_ remote university 
town of Germany if ever there was one— 
did this miracle of heart and mind [t 
went the world around for continu'ng de- 
light. A fortnight ago he d'ed. Mr. Mon. 
teux did well so to honor his memory 
The conductor, broad of mind and warm 


of heart, is of those French 
me 
music whole. 0 Oe 


ee ee 


Possibly out of this largeness and ardor 
to the heights and 


in the concert-hall 
he is no figure to arrest the eye and stir 


There are no anec- 


He does not cheapen, Ameri- 
Rather he 


does his work; often permeates that work 
What were they doing on the} with his own spirit, and lets both speak 
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(for him. And, if some hearers would only | 


‘believe it, more “personality” in play upon 
‘music, if not upon audiences, dwells therein 
than emanates from yr ore applauded 
‘names. What essential to the playing and 


‘the hearing of the “Erotica Symphony” was 


missing from the performance of yester- 
day? 


Mr. Monteux so paced and accented the | 


music, so ehaped it and kept it in flow 
that the expanding, mounting line of evecy 
movement stood clear; that each motiv 


and melody, the very progessions even an‘ | 
ornament, kept character; that each 4--— 


tail fell into place; that the whole sym- 
phony rose and, cumulated in an audible 
majesty of design and march. Composers 
of our day have reason when they seek t? 
make music more plastic than such design 
permits, to give it new freedoms and in- 
tensities. They deserve every encoruage- 
ment in such brave and candid pioneerins. 
Yet by the same token, Beethoven’s 
symphonies of maturity must be so played 
that the hearer ehall perceive’ this 
architectural majesty, know this design- 
ing and sustaining might. Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra achieved both. So also 
they gained the manifold intensities of the 
music. For it is this fire of spirit, how- 
ever exercised, that scale the heights and 
jholds them, so keeping Beethoven's 
masterpieces perpetual. It heats his 
melody, unfolds and maintains it; welds 


'his ilgures, animates his ornament; mak>s 


pattern molten, gives to form the march 
of a living thing. His rhythms beat to It; 
his inflections cut with it; by it his mood, 
his passion upsprings in the music, 
quickens it with 


preserve it. 


This intensity, wherever and however 
manifested, this noble exuberance wher- 
ever and however it played, permeated the 
Monteux’s 
hands and at the hands of an orchestra 
that was both responsive and fully ac- 


“Broica Symphony” at Mr. 


the very breath of 
creation; has preserved and, maybe, wiil 


NYIREGHYAZI PLAYS 
WITH THE SYMPHONY 
6 ete Od 16 / 


é , IF / 24. 
Young Hungarian Pianist 


a Mature Artist 


Dance Music From Rabaud’s Opera, 
“‘Marouf,”’ a Novelty Here 


The feature of yesterday’s Symphony 
concert was the first appearance in Bos- 
ton of Erwin Nyireghyazi, who save a 
remarkably fine performance of Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto in A major. Nyire- 
ghyazi is a Hungarian boy of 19, a pupil 
of Dohnanyi, much praised in New York 
last season. He is no mere wonder- 
child, but a master of the technique of 
his instrument, a mature, highly im- 
aginative artist with a touch of créa- 


obviously painfully 
1e 


that he was ove 

five times, an unusU 

tist unknown here. _ 

more for the music, 

boisterous romanticism he see 
love, than for the applause. He 18 a 
pianist for whom it seems saie to pre- 
dict an unusually brilliant future. 

The other novelty was the first per- 
formance here of some dance music 
from Rabaud’s very suecessful opera 
“Marouf.’’ Mr Monteux, who conducted 
the performances at the Metropolitan, 
gave a brilliant reading of his predeces- 
cor’s work, which the audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed. It is highly colored, 
uighly spiced oriental material, treated 
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'rescued, and 
“wealth, he is about to marry the daughter 
sof the Sultan 


'scherzo at his hand was more effective 
‘than usual. 


Next week Brahms’ Third Sympnony,, 


a new Suite by Casella, and ood- 
‘rieh’s arrangement for orchestra and 


organ of Franck’s B minor ‘Chorale j;rijls in the fiutes, 
comprise the program. 


CONCERTS IN PROSPECT 


} 


\ Dances from Mr. Rabaud’s Opera, “Ma- 


rouf,” at Symphony Hall Tomorrow—A 
Novel Piece by Casella at Hand—Mir. 
Coodrich as Organist — Mr. Zimbalist’s 
Programme 


URING the season of Mr. Rabaud’s 
1) leadership of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Monteux, as conductor of 
French operas at the Metropolitan, was 
from time to time engaged in directing per- 
formances of his colleague's “Marouf, Cob- 
ley of Cairo.’’ and on at leas one occa- 
sion the composer himself was in the au- 
Jience. Now, as graceful tribute to his 
redecessgor, and because the music is in- 
trinsically attractive, he has placed a set 
‘f dances, a sort of incidental ballet from 
this same ‘Marouf,” upon the progratame 
the Symphony Concerts this week. The 
seore of these dances is no more than a 
copious excerpt lifted bodily from the 
ypera, and certain cuts are necessary to 


‘give the music sufficient continuity when 
‘it is heard outside the theatre. 


The scene 
hat it accompanies is one of Oriental pomp 


land festivity, embellished with comic inel- 
; dent Marouf, a poor cobbler, too fre- 
|} quently beaten by his virago of a wife, has 


lod by ship to Arabia, been wrecked and 
now,- posing aS a man of 


The music opens with trilis 
the wood-wind, two trumpets proc’aim 


,a decisive theme of which much use is 
4 made later on, and when in the opera the 
: Sheik-al-islam has read the marriage con- 


all the dignitaries of the court salute her. 
In this episode there are peculiar touches 
in the orchestration—among them arpeg- 


gios and harmonics for the violas against 
cymbals and celesta. 
While Marouf distributes gifts and gold 
to the guests, and to the crowd without the 
wall—the humbler ones scrambling in the 
dust for his largesse—there comes a final 
dance, beginning wildly and increasing in 
frenzy to the end. AS an essay in exotic 
coloring from a modern composer all this 
music is strangely diatonic, gaining effect 
not so much through unustal chord and in- 
terval as by rhythmic life and ingenious, 
often fascinating instrumentation. 


ee 
-- 


Programmes in Prospect 


Two novel pieces stand upon Mr. Mon- 
teux’s programme for the Symphony Con- 
certs of next week: a suite for orchestra 
by Casella drawn from his music to a 
“choreographicie comedy” by title ‘*‘Le 
Couvent sur l’Rau,” or “The Convent by 
the Water’; and an arrangement for or- 
ran and orchestra of Franck’s Chorde in 
B minor (No. 2) for organ alone. Casella, 
already known here by his Rhapsody, 
“Ttalia,” and his version for orchestra of 


RBalakierev’s piano-piece, ‘‘Islamey,”’ is one | 


of the vounger Italin composers, individual 
and innovating like most of them, but 
more 3usceptible than some of his fel- 
lows to Parisian influences. The suite 
dates from 1912; comprises A Children’s 
“Pound,” ’a Nocturne, a Final Dance, a 
sarcarolle, a Saraband, a movement "of 
Old Dadies’’: and a Festival March; and 
was originally played by Mr. Monteux at 
hi concerts in Paris. Fragments of the 
suite have already been heard in the 
Unitcd States, as at Mr. Damrosch’s con- 
eerts in New York last winter. Now in 
Boston and for the first times in America 
the whole music will come to performance. 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich, the notable organ- 
ist who plays too seldom in public, made 
the arrangement of Franck’s Chorale and 
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complishing instrument. The fervors of with great skill and delicacy by a com- 
| the beginning, the lament of the slow move- y; oser of no rean imaginative pr eel” 
‘ment, both desolate and transfiguring, the The Prelude to “‘Hanse’ Un 


was given sonorous, impressive per- 
vigor of life in the Scherzo, the ardor joy- Miho bya - memory of Humperdinck, 


ously fulfilled of the Finale—not one missed who has just died at his Gernen home. wind, punctuated by the celesta, bears 4 
that intensity which in Beethoven be- It is a curious, blend Oo agner ey Stheme of East haracte age v 
comes ‘“‘a noble rage,” an elevation, hu- German folk song, not quite dainty Fe lh pe teen CHaragney Over * 

’ . | cnough to make ideal music for a fairy tring sixteenth note figur in the strings. 
man and super-human at once. So did the tale opera. i } The second dance in F-sharp minor, is 
-“Broica Symphony” renew itself, as not The ‘“Eroica’’ Symphony, Pte ‘er / more restrained; the melody is first heard 
for many a day and so did Mr. Monteux, ciassic on the prograt, dwarted a in a piecolo and then taken up by a clari- 


ity’ s, as the better work of ! 
give proof of a ‘personality ‘that can re- ‘ther numbers, a /net; later, following a rerppearance of the 


| Beethoven and Wagner invariably does. cs 7 ” 

R | : a oat age a APE bale ; Symphony in A major, ‘‘Itellan’.. . Mendelssoh 

lease not only the substance but the spirit) my performance, though lacking here opening passage, the initial dance 1s re- Tone-Pieture \gadko Under the Seas," ty 
pea ea Appropriate music now ma rks 


of Beethoven. To use the word in such cir- ,nq there i ision of ~ Rimsky-Korsakov 
‘cumstance is rather to debase both con- s of the wors- the entrance, upon a balcony, of the Prin- 
cess. with veiled face , and surrounded by 


c ’ on- 
her maids of honor. 


}tract, there begins a ballet designed tor will himself undulate the solo part. The 
the entertainment of the assembled guests. symphony, at the beginning of the pro- 


The first dance, in the key of D minu:, is gramme, is the third of Brahm’s, in F 
in brisk three-quarter rhythm; the wooa- major. 


At the first of the concerts of the Syh- 
phony Orchestra at Cambridge on Thursday 
evening of next week in Sanders Theatre, 
Vir. Nviregyhazi, the pianist, will 0e the | 
“assisting artist’? in the following pro- 
gramme: 


ec is the Funera! 
H. T. PARKER ade dreamy 


COT . The 


Dances from the Opera, ‘‘Marou 
The dancers, Marouf, Pree . 
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Mr. ErRwIn NYIREGYHAZI, pianist, was born at Budapest on 
January 19, 1903. His first teachers were Stephen Toman and 
Arnold Szekely of Budapest. Later he studied in Berlin with Erno 
Dohnanyi and Frederic Lamond. He played for the first time in 


public at Budapest in 1908. He has played in Vienna, Berlin, 


Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, Amsterdam, and 
The Hague. His first appearance in the United States was in New 
York on October 18, 1920, when his programme included pieces by 


- Bach-Busoni, Schubert, Chopin, Scriabin, Grieg, Leschetitzky, Liszt. 


Mr. Nyiregyhazi has also been a composer from his youth up. 
Twelve of his compositions—ten pianoforte pieces and two arrange- 
ments for pianoforte of orchestral works by him—have already 


been published. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 19 21--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


THIRD PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major. op. 90 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 
III. Poco Allegretto 
-IV. Allegro 


FRANCK, ORGAN CHORALE, No. 2, in B minor, (arranged 
for Orchestra and Organ by Wallace Goodrich) 
(First performance) 


(Organ, WALLACE GOODRICH) 


CASELLA, ORCHESTRAL EXCERPTS from ‘‘Le Couvent su 


eau, (11 Convento Veneziano,’’) Choreographic 
Comedy 

a» Rondo d’Enfant. (Act I) 

b. Nocturne; Danse Finale, (Act I) 

c. Barcarolle; Sarabande. (Act IT) 

d. Pas des Vieilles Dames, (Act I) 

e. Marche de Féte, (Act II) 


(First time in Boston) 


ccs amma a ET LL 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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Wallace Goodrich 


(Photo by Bachrach.) 





THIRD CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


bb. 22. d 24 
Goodrich’s Arrangement of 


Franck’s Chorale Per- 
formed for First Time 


CASELLA’S BALLET 
SUITE FASCINATES 


By PHILIP HALE 


The third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: Brahms, Symphony, No. 3, 
EF major; Cesar Franck’s Organ Chorale, 


1 No. 2, B minor, arranged for orchestra 


' 


i 


and organ by Wallace Goodrich (first 
performance); Casella, Orchestral Hx- 
cerpts from ‘‘Le Convent sur leau”’ 
(first time in Boston); Wallace Good- 


‘ji rich, organist; Mrs. Laura Littlefield, 


' soprano, 


i 
i 


| 


; 4 


The three chorales for organ, com- 
posed by Cesar Franck in 1890, the year 
of his death, have been called his swan 
song. They are to be ranked with the 
rreat works of his later years: the sym- 
phony, the violin sonata, the string 


quartet and the Prelude, Choral and 
‘| Fugue for the piano. Mr. Goodrich 
‘(| gives aS a reason, not an excuse, for 


1 his arrangement that the Chorale in B 


' 


; 


' 
- 


ninor is, in part, at least, more orches- 


ral than organ-like in its musical con- | 


.tents; that it demands a greater elas- 
icity of expression and variety of coior 
in performance than the organ, even 

e most modérn. instrument, can pro- 
vide, 

His position is reasonable and sound. 
Not only in this Chorale but in the Six 
Pieces for Organ composed long be- 
fore the musical thought often suggests 
orchestral treatment. 

Arrangements of this sort are pit- 
falls for the unwary and the rash. The 

n: tion of organ and orchestra is 

a dangerous one. Vincent d’Indy, the 
fervent apostle of Franck, has ob- 
served that the two forces do not agree; 
that the juxtaposition overshadows and 


weakens the one for the useless profit 
of the other; and he quoted approv- 
ingly the famous dictum of Berlioz: 
“The orchestra is Emperor; the organ 
is Pope.”’ 

We think that Vincent d’Indy would 
be pleased with Mr. Goodrich’s ar- 
rangement. Mr. Goodrich, a skilful or- 


ganist, was not in this transcription un-| 
duly enamored of his instrument. The, 


organ is here one of the orchestral in- 
struments, important when there is 
need of the peculiarly organ-like effect, 
but never obstrusive, never dominating. 
Nor when the crgan is in the fore- 
ground, is there any thought of the or- 
chestra as only an accompaniment. 
Mr. Goodrich has maintained contin- 
uity of thought. He has invented an 
expression that is varied, but in the 
Franckian spirit. One might say that 
his orchestration is in the manner of 
Franck, but not a servile copy; it is 
rich, sonorous, not too restrained, not 
too discreet; never incongruous, never 
warring with the noble serenity, the in- 
effable tenderness of the original com- 
position. 

Casella’s Suite is taken from a ballet 
that was written for Diaghileff. The 
ballet has never been performed. The 
Suite was produced at one of Mr. Mon- 
teux’s concerts in Paris in April 1914, 
and is dedicated to him. The sub-title 
is “The Venetian Convent.’ An idea 
of the fantastical nature of scenario 
and music may be obtained from the 
argument of the ‘Festival March”; 
“WMntrance of the crowd into the grand 
hall of the convent where the abbess is 
giving a magnificent festival in honor of 
the Grand Turk.” Casella, from his own 
account, aimed at ‘“‘delicate archaism,” 
the lightness, the clarity and the viva- 
city of Scarlatti. Some might say that 
the archaism is frequently extreme 
modernism; that the clarity of Scarlatti 
is not always noticeable. The music is 
first of all fantastical, in conception, 
and in orchestral expression. There are 
pages of original beauty, as those of 
the Barcarolle, with its strange, haunt- 
ing, wordless song, sung clearly and 
skilfully by Mrs. Littlefield; as. those of 
the, stately, melancholy Saraband. 
Piquant, ironical, almost cruel in his 
suggestion is the Dance of the Old 
Ladies. The other dances and the march; 
are for the theatre rather than the 
concert hall. On the whole a work that 
in spite of the fact that there is hard- 
ly one sensuous, voluptuous. page— 
pages of this nature are expected in 
a ballet with a subject treating of, 
separated, and then united, lovers—al- 
most always interests, chiefly by reason | 
of surprising harmonies and the use of 
instruments, and at times fascinates. 

Mr. Monteux gave a noteworthy read- 
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|ing of the symphony, 

beauties of the 
without unduly emphasizing them, giv- 
ing the sterner measures their full in- 
cisiveness and strength. Here as in the 
other symphonies Brahms is seen spar- 
ring for wind until the time comes for 
the orthodox, forma] re-entrance of his 
thematic material. Flamed for his archi- 
tecture, Brahms has more bricks at his 
disposal than he needs; he uses them 
too conscientiously, without improving 
the appearance of the building. 

It was a brilliant concert—as was to 
be expected from this conductor and 
orchestra—and it was of reasonable 
length. It will be repeated tonight. The 
program of the concerts next week is as 
follows: Overture (Suite) D Major, No. 
4, by Bach (first time at these concerts) ; 
Schubert, incidental music to ‘*“Rosa- 
munde”’; Berlioz, the Roman Carnival; | 
Theophile Ysanye, Symphony, No. 1,! 
F major (first time in Bo 


NEW WORK 
GIVEN BY 
— SYMPHONY 


Prt —— tah ag af 
Casella’s Ballet Intro- 


duced—Goodrich 
at the Organ 


ston). 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The pregramme given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, 
Monteux, conductor, yesterday afi- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall, consist- 
ed of the 3d Symphony of Brahms; 


Cesar Franck’s organ chorale in b- 
minor as arranged for organ and 


orchestra by Wallace Goodrich, who 
was organist on this occasion, and 
a new ballet suite by Alfredo Ca- 
sella, dedicdted to Mr. Monteux. 


Pierre 


bringing out the | 
many lyric passages) 


DECORATIVE AND POETIC 


reste | 
ee 
well | 
an‘ | 


Casclla’s music is extremely inte 
‘ing. It is hard to say whether 
very original, because it is so 
made, so brilliantly orchestrated, 
so clearly the work of a man not only | 
of intellect but of temperament, Th®| 
erudition of Casella, still a young man, | 
one of the leaders and propagandists | 
of the ultra modern Italian composers 
of today, is profound, This is true Of 
his knowledge not only of music, put 
of many other subjects. 

He is said to have achieved in this | 
ballet the atmosphere of the 17th cen- 
tury as it was known to Venice. There 
is certainly the flavor of the archaic, 
also of what is decorative 
agant. There are passages of 
poetic color. This music must be 
fective on the siage, and without 
stage spectacle it makes a vivid 
pressions. It is virtuoso stuff, and fur- 
ther than that one is not willing to ¢° 
after a stngle hearing. 


Mr. Goodrich’s Contribution 


Mr. Goodrich has 
Franck’s chorale in a musicianly 
respectful manner. Knowing and 
ing this work, he had craved for sone 
time the resources of the orchestra 
as well as the organ to do it justic>?. | 
He endeavored to keep in the organ | 
part music appropriate to that hel 
strument and none other, and to give | 
to the orchestral instruménts such pas. | 
gages as seemed to imperativelv de- | 
mand their colors and sonorities. The | 
performance was eloquent, not only on | 
the part of Mr. Goodrich, the organ, 
but also the orchestra, Let us add that 
it is probably a streak of inborn COMn- 
servatism which makes us prefer ths 
work, with all its orchestral possibl!}- 
ties, as Franck wrote it, for the orga’) 
alone. 

The feature of the concert, 
was the performance of Brahms’ ‘syin- | 
phony. Mr. Monteux, a modern when | 
he discourses the music of a Casella | 
er Strawinsky or Ravel, frequently @s- 
tonishes one by his exceptional know!- | 
edge of every tradition of the classic | 
‘spchool—and after all, the Brahms ¢t 
‘this romantic symphony remains | 
‘classicist. To an underlying feelins {or | 
‘proportion and coherence, which cou! 1 | 
hardly be excelled, was added an inter- | 
| pretation of the rarest beauty and elo- |} 
quence. This alone would have made | 
ithe concert an occasion to remember. 
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SYMPHONY 

1A anh, , 

THE ORCHESTRA UNDER PRESENT 
TESTS. 


A New Esprit de Corps and a New Vitality 
—Back to Old Quality, on the “Nay t9 
Old Prestige—Mr. Monteux’s Wise Way 
with Brahms—Organ-Piece for Interlude 
—The Manifold Casella 


S the Symphony Concerts BO for- 
ward, signs multiply that the or- 
chestra has regained esprit de 
corps. Beginning last spring, con- 

tinuing this autumn, it has played, more 
than ever before, with old-time quality, 
while thereby lies the open way to old- 
time prestige. There have been wholesome 
| clearances in the band. They began when 
‘war-time reason or war-time hysteria re- 
moved various players whose abilities had 
become merely mechanical. They continued 
‘when the so-called strike took away sundry 
iturbulent and refractory spirits whose 
'nresence hardly contributed to the general 
well-being. More recently they have per- 
'sisted in the quiet withdrawal or the quiet 
dismissal of one or another player below 
standard or out of temper with his fellows. 
i'For their own sake, too, new recruits have 
been gathered, because they seemed prom- 
ising material. The outeome is not only a 
| reconstituted orchestra, but an orchestra of 
i|men in young prime. Youth, as Mr. Mon- 
‘'teux knows in the labors of rehearsal, must 
| often be taught; but once trained, it gives 
return that dulled middle age seldom yields. 

This relatively youthful band—and a per- 
sonable company it is to see from week 
to week on the stage of Symphony Hall 
also a band ol one mind and one 
spirit. It is content; it is diligent; it is 
eaver, It has come to know and to fee! 
itself, to know and to feel the conductor. 


. o 
——1S 


\ Tt takes individual and collective pride in- 


its work; it knows enough of the ancient 
glories of the orchestra to be ambitious for 
them in the present and in the future. AS 
girlish saying goes, ‘‘il really cares’ 
and this ‘‘caring’’ gives new quality; new 
zest to its work. Moreover, like every one. 
of his predecessors, except, of course, the, 
merely trar.sitory Rabaud, Mr. Monteux 
fripens, under stimulating environment, in| 
the qualities of an able conductor. | 
So have the Symphony Concerts gained | 
this autumn a new vitality, and no passing 
cloud in the programme, like the Rabau- 
dian dances of a week ago or Mr. Good- 
rich’s highly “technical, scholastic and 
creditable exercise yesterday upon one of 
Franck’s Chorales for Organ, may long 
| 0 ercast them. In the sterilest days of 


CONCERT | 
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}music of the wistful mus 


lits own beauties, 


ticipation, depart in © atid § 
near a string choir that makes precision, 
pliant; that blends the beauty and the 
eloquence of tone; that keeps finesse warm 
with imparting ardor. It hears a wind- 
choir that from flutes through horns gives 
the orchestra an individuality in itself—-a 
choir in which skill with lip or breath or 
4nger seems the release, the assurance, of 
as rare sensibility. It hears brass that 
vains in equal fuiness both rich and pier- 
cing sonorities of voice. It hears minor 
instrumenrs that keep, without obtrusion, 
the character that is reason for their peing. 

Above all, these listeners sit before an 
orchestra that blends this scope and quai- 
ity, this beauty and this expressive power, 
through all the gamut that music exacts, 
It can play with amplifying vigor, with 
subtiliziné finesse, with more than here- 
tofore of the endless, evasive, exacting 
gradients between—the final crown of an 
orchestra. Euphony and accent, the play 
of ornament, the woven web of harmony, 
the clear unfolding of melody, the animat- 
ing rhythm, however changeful, all lie: 
equally within its power. Each of these, 
virtues, it now plies with the quick spirit | 
that is life te music and seal of pleasure 
in the concert-hall. With reason conduc- 
tor and audiences answer with reciprocat- 
ing zest. In five full years, from the day 
in which the scourge of the late war 
descended upon it, the Symphony Orches- 
tra has not been so near to the quality 
that gave it unique prestige. By every 
desert, even fm a slow-minded world too 
faithful to the notions it has somehow 
gained that prestige should come again. 


----~ 


Upon this instrument, ~yesterday, Mr 
“fonteux! played first Brahms’s Symphony. 
in F major, easiest to recall, pérhaps, by 
the Allegretto in substitute for Scherzo-— | 
ing that was the) 
composer’s legacy from Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, of the pensive romantic moods 
that stole upon him and never quite epoks¢ 
out. Romantic fervors he knows not; his 
was not a temperament to vask in such 
glows of imagination. Romantic exuber- 
ance was as strange to him. He looked in 
his mind, as well as in his heart, ana 
wrote. He preferred the twilights, the 
melancholies; therein was his romantic 
strain. It released itself in such gentle 
beauty of thought and mood and matter as 
Gils this Allegretto and, in measure, the 
preceding Andante. Sublimity colored 
Beethoven's yoice; poetic vision, Sehu- 
mann’s; sentiment, Mendelssohn’s; Schu- 
bert’s was pure song winged. The voice of 
Brahms is the voice of gravity, achieving 

speaking its own musings 
and longings. 5). ee 





'in these two movements it gains a nearly 
perfect fusion of matter, mood and manner, 
The musical thought, the musical pi ogress, 
the harmonic and the instrumental vesture, 
fuse into & single gentle beauty. Here is 
the still loveliness, the twilit peace of music 
_-and there may be no excess in the read- 
ing or the playing of it. A Toscanini in 
spite of his *clearer-minded self, might 
-over-intensify this instrumental song. A 
Nikisch—to name another master with 
Brahms—might incline to over-much modu- 
lation that his hearers might feel his hand 
apon Brahms’s arm. A Muck—to continue 
the catulogue-—-might disperse, for clear- 
ness’s sake, lhe haze that is the charm of 
such melanchdly in tones. Mr. Monteux, 
‘alike in what he did and what he did not, 
was the discerning but unintruding servant 
‘of the composer. His pace, accent, color-- 
most and vesi his reticences—were all for 
Brahms. A talent, a temperament, not ‘to 
-be lightly passed in the art of conducting, 
does these things. 

So again with the first and the final 
movements of this Symphony in F major. 
The characteristic Brahmsian gravity per- 
-vades them; the characteristic Brahmsian 
melancholy tinges them. More than in the 
middle movements also obtrude Brahmsian 
procedures, halting the flow and fertility | 
of the music, giving it too familiar and not, 
too persuasive idiosyncracies. The analysts. 
set them down with words of mild or severe. 
detraction; the more sympathetic ear takes 
them for granted when Brahms is in ques- 
tion. Our friends are our friends though. 
-all their ways may not please us; the 
spots mark the sun. A poised conductor 
‘accepts these limitations, these ‘‘manner- 
isms,” and traverses them with as little 
‘ado as possible, which was Mr. Monteux’s 
|Way yesterday. A more “personal” con-| 
ductor tries to wrench them into something: 
| that they are not, which was Mr. Tos- 
‘canini’s way, a few months ago, in 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. 

By the same token the discerning con- 
ductor sets clear all else that is most of 
Brahms in the beginning and at the end 
of the symphony. He plies the composer's 
sober vigor of matter mood and progress 
—the sinewy firm set movement that is 
neither plodding nor exuberance, He 
heeds the contrast between measured 
strength and measured sentiment in alter- 
nating melodies. He is quick to the 
tonal shadows creeping ffom time to time 
across the grave glow of the beginning; to 
the calm—again the twilight mood— 
descending upon the>close. To do these 
things in the pace and rhythm, the line and 
color that revea] and character music is 
‘to play this Symphony in F major with 


reviewer 


| delineative 


perception, imagination and justice, Mr. 
Monteux is of no nationality—that abused 
standard of praise or blame—in his ap- 
| Proach and accomplishment with Brahms. 
He is musician to musician. 

Confession is reputedly good for the 
soul and modestyonce upon a time— 
passed for a virtue. ‘Therefore shall the 
wise in the organ, the music thereof, and 
the playing of both, -be left to their own 
meditations and judgments upon the mid- 
dle item of the afternoon. It was the 
second—in B minor—of Franck’s Chorales 
for the organ, rearranged for organ and 
orchestra, by Mr. Wallace Goodrich, who 
himself ayed the organ-part. That an 
audience of his fellow-townswomen and in- 
cidental men should receive him warmly 
goes fur granted; that his playing was that 
of an organist who is both virtuoso of his 
instrument and catholic musician as well, 
stands equally true. For the rest the 
cognoscenti discoursed profoundly of the 
wisdom, the justice, the sympathy of Mr. 
Goodrich’s trinscription; of the Franckian 
voice, of the Bach-like voieos audible within 
it, of the mingling of technical skill and 
transfusing imagination. In these vapors 
of learning shall the ignorant and baffled 
hide his diminished head, They 


shall stifle his whisper of technical tedium. 
Hiush! Hush! 


Nem ee 


Across this bridge to the Suite of Casella 
from his ‘‘Choreographic Comedy” (still 
strange to the stage), of a Venetian Con- 
vent, where, the hearer suspects, the arts 
of love and féte were more practised than 
plous meditation and the works of humble 
holiness. Other times and other places— 
say on Monday—for a word about this 
Venice of the eighteenth century. Tie- 
polo painted for it; chroniclers of the time 
recorded it; Mrs. Wharton wrought it into 
a forgotten novel, “The Valley of De- 
cision,”’ The atmosphere, the spirit 
of it, permeates Casella’s music of 
sentiment, of pageantry, of the dance 
even. It is permeated as well with 
imagination plying itself in 
tones; wth sense of the theatre, opulent 
and graphic; with nearly inexhaustible fer- 
tility and felicity of means. Now it 
harks back to the eighteenth century, 
which is the nominal milieu. Again it 
is primarily of the theatre according to 
the Russian Ballet. Once more and the 
eclectic modernist is having his fling:- And 
ever and always it is of the singular in- 
tensities of Casella. If he writes, he must 
a'so drench and burn. A paragraph shall 
dismiss him only until Monday. 


H. T. PARKER 
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“GASELLA’S BALLET 


EXCERPTS PLEASE 


Symphony Plays Suite for 


First Time in Boston 
t) tebe Lo ef 221924 


Orchestral excerpts from Ca, ella’s , 
ballet, ‘‘Le Couvent sur l'eau,” were « 
played for the first time in Boston 
at yestemlay’s Symphony concert. . 
Casella, known here for his rhapsody 
“ttalia,’ which Mr Jacchia has often , 
put on the Pop programs, and by 
several bits of chamber music, is one’ 


of the most prominent members of 


‘the new school of composers which has 


| cated 


| 


| 


lately arisen in Italy in revolt against 
the tradition of Italian opera, exempli- 
fied by Puccini and Mascagni. 
The suite played yesterday is dedi- 
to Mr Monteux, who conducted 
the first performance in Paris before 


|the war. It is deftly made, light music, 


employing every resource of the mod- 
ern orchestra skilfully. The tunes and 
rhythms are simple without being vul- 
gar. The harmonies are daring without 
being ugly, ou 

Although the music loses much of its) 
effect without the ballet it was written) 


to accompany, it obviously pleased the ' 


audience. Mr Monteux was at his best, 
which is very good, indeed, in this piece. 
Mrs Littlefield sang the _ interesting 
measures for soprano, which are with- 
out words, intelligently and beautifully. 

Mr Goodrich was deservedly applaud- 
ed for his remarkably effective tran- 
seription for orchestra and organ of 
Franck's Second Chorale for organ, in 
which he played the organ part. He has 


| arranged the music so that the orches- 


tra supplements without 
ithe organ. The orchestra can do much, 
especially in percussion and strings, 
that is beyond the resources of the or- 
ean. When the wood wind is directly 
compared with the corresponding organ 
stops the orchestra far surpasses the 
organ. Mr Goodrich has not made the 
organ enter into futile competition with 
the orchestra. He has used it chiefly for 


duplicating 


its characteristic diapason quality, and | 


let the orchestra do the rest. 

The symphony was Brahms’ Third, 
which was given a workaday perform- 
unce, often not a little heavy-footed. 
It is hard to avoid making Brahms’ or- 


_chestration sound clumsy, since it often 
_is so in fact. 
| } 
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Bostor s Symphony em be 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor : 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The third | 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchest*:, given on October 21, follows: 


‘Brahms. Symphony No. 3 in F major; 


Franck, Chorale in B minor arranged 


for organ and orchestra by Wallace. 


Goodrich; Casella, orchestral excerpts 
from “Le Couvent sur 1]’Eau.” 
Brahms’ Third Symphony is the! 
most ingratiating of his four. Al- 
though not so melodious, perhaps, as 
the second in D major, yet it strikes | 
a happy medium between the stern- | 


ness of the first and fourth and the’ 
somewhat sugary romanticism of the | 
latter. It is solid stuff and if one likes | 
this sort ot music it is satisfying. 
As is well known, one either likes 
Brahms inordinately or else detests | 
him. There seems to be no middle | 
eround. But ail this is merely a) 
matter of personal liking and has 
little to do with yesterday's perform- 
ance, which was in every respect ex- 
celient. it has been said that only 
German conductors could properly 
interpret the music of Strauss and | 
Brahms. Mr. Monteux is a living | 
refutation of this statement. Yesterday 
and a week ago he played the music! 
of these two composers with an elo- | 
quence and an understanding rarely 
to be met with. Which all goes to | 
prove, perhaps, that great music be-' 
longs to no one race, but is the prop- | 
erty of great musicians, no matter | 
what their nationality may be. 

Last season Pierne’s orchestral ver-| 
sion of Franck’s Prelude, Choral and} 
‘Fugue, originally written for the piano, 
was played at these concerts. Now 
Mr. Goodrich of the New England Con- 
iservatory of Music, of fame as an 
organist and teacher, has transcribed 

ne of the same composer’s organ 

Of 
‘course, the question immediately 
arises as to the ‘suitability of such 


‘chorals for organ and orchestra. 
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“ak une get . bs tel : highly-colored music,” put a “wel ) 
Mayle g' foil to the Brahmsian solidity and 
Franckist mysticism of the earlier 
yy Pigg ream part of the afternoon. At times the 
are suitable artistically, let us hasten | music touches a real depth of senti- 


ea 
gay that this one by Mr. Goodrich| ment, as in the Sarabande; at others 


J night ay 

seed anata made. The com-| +t jig mere fooling, yet it is never dull, | 
poser as undergone no dis- 

Yurbing alterations and we can well 
I ma gine that Franck himself may have 
| hought of this chorale in the terms 
‘of orchestra and organ as Mr. Good- 
rich has transcribed it. 


us 


never commonplace. It would be of! 
interest to hear something of Casella’s | 
in more serious vein. Perhaps it will 
be our privilege to hear one of his, 
symphonies before the season is over. | 


Casella’s father was a violoncellist, a teacher at the Liceo Musi- 
cale, Turin; his mother was an excellent pianist; the celebrated violon- 
cellist Alfredo Piatti was his godfather; all the boy’s nearest relatives 
were violoncellists. He began to study the pianoforte when he was four 
years old, yet as a boy he was so interested in chemistry and electricity 
that Galileo Ferraris wished him to devote himself to science. On the 
advice of Martucci he turned at the age of twelve his attention wholly 
to music. (When he was ten he played in public.) He studied harmony 
with Cravero. The Parisian pianist Diémer heard him in Paris and 1n 
1896 induced him to enter the Paris Conservatory. Casella took a first 
prize for pianoforte-playing in 1899; in 1901 as a pupil of Leroux a sec- 
ond prize for harmony. He made further studies in composition with 
Gabriel Fauré. After he left the Conservatory he gave concerts through 


Europe, conducted, taught the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory, 
was music critic of the Homme ibre, wrote for many reviews,“a man 


of surprising activity, and of late years a composer of singular originality 
and audacity. In1916he went to Rome to teach the pianoforte at the 
Academia Santa Cecilia. He founded there a Societa Nazionale di 
Musica, which transformed itself into the Societa di Musica Moderna. 
In 1917 and 1918 he organized concerts through this society at Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, Milan, to bring out works of young Italian composers 
with those of Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, Stravinsky, de Falla, and others. 
He worked for the young Italians in Paris with concerts in February, 
1917, and February, 1918; with chamber concerts in Lyons, Marseilles, 
Nice, London. His Roman periodical Ars Nova is belligerent in propa- 
anda. 
: Casella’s orchestral works have excited hot discussion. The most 
important are his two symphonies (1905 and 1908-10); the Rhap- 
sody “Italia” and the Suite in C major (1909); “Le Couvent sur ’Eau,”’ 
choregraphic comedy in two acts from which a Suite is drawn (1911-12); | 
“Pagine di Guerra,’ inspired by films of the war, for pianoforte four Bi Sige | 
hands (1915), orchestrated in 1917 with the addition of a fifth “film”’; , — os of a 


: : : marr ncyere 
Hlegia ier (19 17). (By Courtesy of The Musical Qua rterly ie 
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transcriptions from the sesthetic point 
‘of view and in this matter we find 
musicians divided into two parties, 
each with admirable arguments to 
support their opinions. Granted for 
‘the moment that such transcriptions 


are suitable artistically, let us hasten | 


‘to say that this one by Mr. Goodrich 
has been reverently made. The com- 
'poser’s music has undergone no dis- 
‘turbing alterations and we can well 
imagine that Franck himself may have 
thought of this chorale in the terms 
| of orchestra and organ as Mr. Good- 
‘rich has transcribed it. . 


The piece of ‘the afternoon was | 
Casella’s Suite. It is light, fanciful, 
highly-colored music, but a welcome) 
foil to the Brahmsian solidity and | 
Franckist mysticism of the earlier, 
part of the afternoon. At times the) 
music touches a real depth of senti- | 
‘ment, as in the Sarabande; at others 
‘it is mere fooling, yet it is never dull, | 
never commonplace. It would be of. 
‘interest to hear something of Casella’s | 
‘in more serious vein. Perhaps it will) 
be our privilege to hear one of his. 
symphonies before the season is over. | 


Casella’s father was a violoncellist, a teacher at the Liceo Musi- 
cale, Turin; his mother was an excellent pianist; the celebrated violon- 
cellist Alfredo Piatti was his godfather; all the boy’s nearest relatives 
were violoncellists. He began to study the pianoforte when he was four 
years old, yet as a boy he was so ‘nterested in chemistry and electricity 


that Galileo F erraris wished him to 


devote himself to science. On the 


advice of Martucci he turned at the age of twelve his attention wholly 
to music. (When he was ten he played in public.) He studied harmony 
with Cravero. The Parisian pianist Diémer heard him in Paris and in 
1896 induced him to enter the Paris Conservatory. Casella took a first 


prize for pianoforte-playing in 1899; 


ond prize for harmony. He made 


in 1901 as a pupil of Leroux a sec- 
further studies in composition with 


Gabriel Fauré. After he left the Conservatory he gave concerts through 


Europe, conducted, taught the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory, 
was music critic of the Homme ibre, wrote for many reviews,~“a man 


of surprising activity, and of late years a composer of singular originality 
and audacity. In1916he went to Rome to teach the pianoforte at the 
Academia Santa Cecilia. He founded there a Societa Nazionale dl 
Musica, which transformed itself into the Societa di Musica Moderna. 
In 1917 and 1918 he organized concerts through this society at Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, Milan, to bring out works of young Italian composers 
with those of Debussy, Ravel, Faure, Stravinsky, de Falla, and others. 


He worked for the young Italians 


in Paris with concerts in February, 


1917, and February, 19 18; with chamber concerts in Lyons, Marseilles, 
Nice, London. His Roman periodical Ars Nova 1s belligerent in propa- 


ganda. 
Casella’s orchestral works have 


excited hot discussion. The most 


important are his two symphonies (1905 and 1908-10); the Rhap- 
sody “ Italia”’ and the Suite in C major (1909); * Le Couvent sur l’Eau,”’ 
choregraphic comedy in two acts from which a Suite is drawn (1911-12); 
“Pagine di Guerra,” inspired by films of the war, for pianoforte four 


hands (1915), orchestrated in 1917 with the addition of a fifth “film *’: 


Elegia eroica (1917). 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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FHOURTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT & P.M. 


OVERTURE in D minor, No. 4 
. Overture 
_ Bourrée I, Bourrée II 
Minuet I, Il 
. Adagio 
. Rejouissance 


SCHUBERT, INCIDENTAL MUSIC to ‘‘Rosamunde”’ 
. Ballet No. I 
. Entr’acte No. II 
Ballet No. 2 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, ‘“‘The Roman Carnival,’’ op.9 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in F major 
I. Lent: trés Soutcnu; Animé 
II. Scherzo: animé; vif 
III. Andante: assez lent 
IV. Finale: Auimé et tres resolu 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Berlioz’s Overture 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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EB sadeprmcergye of the overture by Berlioz 
/was*of dazzling brilliance. This over- 

ture, over 75 years old, is as modern 


'as if it had been composed last sum- 


‘mer. There are. still writers about 

(KF SYMPHONY music who insist that the music of 
| Berlioz is empty and futile, full of 

, . Bound and fury signifying nothing, 


sounding brass and clashing cymbals, 
unmelodic, ‘‘ungrammatical,’” though 
b ) Bach they admit that he was of a certain 

V ¢ historical importance., He was much 
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. 134, 
Compositions 
mF, | more than that, although the man who 
Schuber t, Berlioz and said that the greatest musical work of 


Y ¥ et . Berlioz is his ‘‘Treatise on Instrumen- 
Saye iven ‘tation’? would have been justified if he 
enema had also said that Berlioz put this 
trentise, but not pedantically, into many 


PERFORMANCE TO BE pal comnositions. 


symphony. of Theophile , Ysaye, 


REPEATED TONIGHT; the brother of the great violinist, was 


‘first performed at Brussels in Novem- 


——_——_ {A rc.’ » ber, 1901. The camposer was then 93 
Hamat at, Pad. 29 fay. 


. vears oltl, so that certain unpleasant 
By PHILIP HALE 2fentures of this symphony cannot He 


| 
The fourth concert of the Boston Sym- attributed to youthful enthusiasm or | 


EET iene see en = 


inexperience, The symphony is planned 
on a large scale, so large that cuts were 
ductor, took place yesterday aftermoont,,aqa for the performance yesterday, 
in Symphony Hall. The program was a8 which was the first in Boston. To add 
follows: Zach, Overture (Suite) in D_to the vigor, or the strenuousness of the 
Majer, No. 4: Schubert Fallet Musie, music. four tubas besides a brass tuba 
No. 1, Entr’acte No. 2 and Ballet Music’ are emploved. The introduction. one of 


a 


ee ee ee ee 
. 


Phony Orchestra, Mr. VTonteuyr, con- 


, 


No, 2 from ‘‘Rosamunde’’; Berlioz, Over- ‘unusua! length, elaborate, gives prom- 
ture, “Roman Carnivai’; Theophile’ jige cf important pages to follow. Who 
Ygeaye, Symphony, F major, No, 1. was the Athenian gentleman who built 
Mr. Monteux, thinking wisely that the "so stately and ornate a porch that when 
suite of Bach would prove monotonous’ he eame to his dwelline he had meney 
if constant tonality were repeated, sub-! only for a humble houss%? 
stituted for ona movement in dance | Auction and the middle 
thythm, an.Adagio. from Bach's Con-!} Scherzo are the most note’ 
certo iIn\ F, No. 5. This Adagio, heaue-| tions of the svmphony. Mine 
tiful in itself, gave the needed contrast. Aa noetic idea, poetically exp: 
Mr. Monteux also varied the Minuet by | evi here one notes the comp: 
the change between the string and thej|-willingness to be concise, his inability 
vind chotrs, The lively movements! to ston when he has said what he had 
were played in a fresh and spirited man-; w: saving. The chief thematic ma- 
ner, with nuances that were not too} tes! f the symphony is not distin- 
modern: music that. showed impartially | : sicd. not salient, and the develop- 
the technical prowess of the strings! 1¢ ts diffuse, suffering from instru- 
and wind instruments, Strange to say, r ntation that is often muddy. Climax 
this suite was played here for the first) af cr imax its hoisterous and bombas- 
time at a Symphony concert, if not fort ti, Ir. Monteux, as is his habit, had 
the first time in the city. i teicen great pains in rehearsal, and the 
The lovely orchestral musie that Schu- | poser, if he were living, could not 
bert wrote for ‘‘Rosamunde” followed. + nico exception to the interpretation or 
What a wealth of melodic beauty! . actual performance. | 
What color from the use of a few in-!| (1 coneert. will be repeated tonight. | 
struments! What unexpected modula- | The orchestra will be away on its first; 
tions, effective by their apparent sim- trio next week. The program for Nov. 
Dlicity! There are passages that might ‘11, !2 will be as follows: Sibelius, Sym- 
be called twilight-music; pages of a; P.ty No. 2, D-major; Smith, A Poem 
haunting tenderness; pages of a quiet! of Youth, op. 47 (first performance); 
sadness, not displeasing. | Y Tschaikowsky, Violin Concerto; Hue, 
If the performance of the ‘“Rosa- |! “Emotions” (1918)—first time In Boston, 
munde’”’ music was enchanting, the per- | Ferenc Vecsey will 


} 


be the violinist. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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talent. The nearest approach to this! +p qi ig, yO rchestra dic! 
comes in the middle part of the Scherzo, ~ ccapraspty cic Science Monitor 
a mood of light melancholy, a rtans- Specially for miiton 
formation, if memory did not play U8; BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
a trick, of a motive heard earlier in the} ton Symphony Orchestra gave its 


score. Elsewhere the composer attempts 
concert on October 28. ‘The 
this and that, makes over-much of. fourth Bach, 


inherently poor material, prolonging in- following was the program: , 
excusably his symphony, especially at overture in D major, No. 4: Schubert, 
the very end, as if he were one of the incidental music from ‘‘Rosamunde”; 
most depraved of our politicians, shout- po jio7z, “Roman Carnival”; T. Ysaye, 
ing, “The Eagle, the Eagle,” at tne symphony No. 1, in F major. 


4 hile the crowd dis- nara, 
role cia wate abd Saeko, Bach’s name is so intimately asso- 


‘ee 


ing character of Bach's instrumenta- 

tion, as opposed to the romantic beauty 

(of Schubert and, at last, the flaming 

'voleano of an orchestra which Berlioz 
|employs in his exciting, overture. 

This overture is thrice familiar, nev- 
ertheless Mr. Monteux':gave by his pace 
and his coloring a new warm languor 

| to the introduction in which Mr. Speyer 


so beautifully played his English horn 
solo, anc a new nervousness, a new 
| flare to the intoxicating final. 

Humor in Bach 
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Solo Players’ Skill Is 


Shown in Familiar 


Works 


Poed 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


The Boston Symphony season, thus | 


far, has been a very brilliant one. 
The performances of yesterday were 
the most brilliant of the season. The 
programme was of unusually enter- 
taining character, if one excepts the 
noisy and poor symphony of ‘Theophile 
Ysaye which ended the programme. 
It was preceded by an unfamiliar suite 
of Bach, the 4th suite, in D major, 
which Bach wrote while he was chapel- 
master of Prince Leopold of Anhalt 
Cothen—not the suite which has the 
misnamed ‘Air for the G-string”; the 
incidental music of Schubert’s “Rosa- 


Sk <9. (7+ 


Bach's suite opens with a pompous 
introduction which might equally have 
been the work of Handel, then with 
rather routine rapid movement, and 
this section ends over a long pedal 
point in which the composer, momen- 
tariiy forgetting lengths of periods and 
the like, weaves together fresh 
thoughts which strike him as he goes 
along, over his resounding bass. 

The humor of the Bourrees and of the 
‘“Rejouissance”’’ is perfectly delightful. 
Tt is in the adagio that the music be- 
comes more than wonderful tone weav- 


ing, more than the splendid job of a/| 


master workman for a Prince's holiday. 


|, Therein js the reflectiveness, the poetry, | 
which’ Bach, |; 


restrained passion 
also, knew. 


A Miracle in Music 


But if all the other music were for- 


gotten the thrice familar music of | 
Schubert would remain. This music is | 
With a few chords, ' 
an instrument here and another there, | 
the shy, fat-backed, bespectacled little ' 
Schubert takes us away to another | 


Simply a miracle. 


realm, In that 


realm is ineffable 


| beauty, the distant echo of tears, and | 
wondrous compassion and consolation | 

for the suffering Schubert knew s0 | 
' well. 


Mr, Monteux’s reading was the most | 


poetic we have ever heard. He would 
have been at a loss, however, to put his 


| conceptions into effect had he had at 
| his dispesal less skilled musicians. If 


NOVELTIES BY BACH AND 
YSAYE AT THE SYMPHONY 


Unfamiliar pieces by Bach and Theo- 
phile Ysaye, and familiar classics by 
Schubert and Berlioz, were contained in 
'yesterday’s Symphony program. There 
was no soloist. Bach’s Suite in D major 
‘has never been played at these concerts 
because its authenticity was for a long 
time in doubt. Yet much of the music 
in it could searcelv have been written 
by a composer of lesser genius, It has 
the tremendous vitality which distin- 
fuishes Bach’s work from that of 18th 
century routiniers. 

Mr Monteux kept approximately the 
‘original orchestration, including the 
high notes for trumpets, which are both 
Almoute to play and shrill. Other con- 
ductors use revised scores of Bach 
| which are often incongruous in style. 

It was, perhaps, musically wisest to let 
ithe composer speak for himself in the 

idiom of his own day, instead of trving 
| to guess what he would have done with 

the -resources of a modern orchestra. 

The performance, like the orchestration, 

was faithful to the composer’s style. 

It was warmly applauded. 

The beautiful excerpts from Schubert’s 

‘“‘Rosemunde”’ were a reproach to such 
| composers as Theophiie Ysaye, whose 
| Symphony in F major ended the con- 
‘cert. All M Ysavye’s harmonic and con- 

trupuntal ingenuities could not atone for 

the painful lack in his work of genuine 
melody and genuine rhythm, Schubert’s 
music is simple where his is complex 
and involved. But it is too often for- 
gotten nowadays that intricacy is the 


refuge from banality. One 


‘\ ciated with the Lutheran chorale that 


the other influences which shaped his 
style are often lost sight of. His 
compositions, regardless of their 
structure and character, are played in 
a uniformly austere, unemotional 
fashion. Yet Bach was greatly in- 
| fluenced by the Italians and par: 
‘ticularly by the French. The works 
of Couperin le Grand were known to 
‘him and there are numerous examples 
to be found throughout his works 
‘which unmistakably show that if | 
Bach did not slavishly follow him as 
a model he at least strove to assimilate 
the grace and piquancy of the French- 
man. In this Bach radically differs 
from his German contemporaries. It. 
has been said that Bach is interpreted 
properly only in Paris. This is, per- 
haps, too broad a statement to make, 
vet the French are in sympathy with 
this lighter and more genial side of 
the master, and often bring to his 
works a more winning and human 
touch than his compatriots. Yester- 
day’s playing of the 

D major was a case in point. 
dance tunes, following the introduc-. 
tory movement, were played with a 
_gayety and good humor that was de- 
lightful. It is impossible to, imagine 
anyone finding Bach dull or dry when 
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” “ a -,» |cnly to hear the solo playing of Messrs. 
munde,” and the Carnival Romain Laurent. Lovey, Laub ah Mend. the 
overture of Berlioz. music would have been worth while. 
These and other leaders of the different 
sections of the orchestra. would have 
FROM BACH TO BERLIOZ |ennobled whatever they touched. Yes- 
‘In these performances solo players of | t¢rday each of them seemed in the vein, — 
Dit eins ne: walt as tha band as 6 | regis 3 excelling himself, in the rye 
whole distinguished themselves. The |) we transcendent wd rele Peter | | 
separate tonal strands of the fine! Gy hat poverty-ridden Franz wast 
+ ona egg music of old Bach were 26 | ~°"™ ert. | : 
eautifully moulded and differentiated, — ’ 
the one from the other, as the simple Ysaye's Symphony eT 
and really divine scraps of melody | The Ysaye symphony is unoriginal, 
“which Schubert gives his wind instru-| Ver - orchestrated, with traces of 
 ments.- The whole span of orchestral | Franck, Wagner, and other composers. 
development’ was symbolized in the One looks for the original phrase or 
_gradual transition fromthe formality'|™0od, the passage of harmony or of 
-and the high, rather thin but fascinat- |imstrumental color which shall reveal a 


Ysaye, or by many a better known mod- | Played in this way. 3 
cnn Seen would prove to be more| S§chubert’s “Rosamunde,’ too, was 
than trivial. ; r 

The performance of Berlioz’ “Roman| given with charming grace and art- 


peg geil bd aarOns the most brilliant | lessness. It was a pleasure to hear 

yet given by 1e present orchestra, | ‘liar ; ; o 

‘“Rosemunde,” too, ‘was exceptionally | He familiar ballet in G major given 

well played. The first half of the con-j|1n its proper tempo. It has been cus- 

cert was a triumph for Mr Monteux and|tomary for pianists, who delight in 
Synmiphony |} ; 
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easiest 
doubts whether a simple piece by M 


{his men. If the Ysaye Paaag : . mona 
; seemed dull and confused, the fault was | transcriptions of this piece, to rush 
| chieRy with the jh ah drtegee who, what- | through it, thereby depriving it of its 
ever his merits, lacked the indefinable | , antar 
| something called genius. | rue character. 2 ee 
{ There are no Symphony concerts next | Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival received 
| week, The program for Nov ll and 12) an unusually brilliant performance, 
includes new pieces by Hue and David : ' thj +s dite “h 
Stanley Smith, and Sibelius’ Second | &VEN tor this ore es, ey 
Symphony. The soloist is Ferenc Vec-| The symphony which brought the: 
ents bpd nt ed play the Tschaikowsky | prosram to a close is by the brother 
~ Violin concerto. tobe Ql. 29,1984-| of the famous violfnist. It is long? 
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is monotonous; it contains little 
; melodic beauty; the orchestral color- 
ing is commonplace; the harmonies 
‘@re stale.’ Yet it is a work that 
|should be heard at least once, if not 
for its intrinsic interest, at least to 
ae ye as a contrast to other more 
| worthy compositions whose real worth 
ay be lost sight of unless subjected | 
to comparison. The orchestra played 
throughout the afternoon with great 
beauty of tone. The playing of the 
wood-wind, especially in the pieces by 
Bach and Schubert, was remarkable 
for the skillful blending of the vari- 
ous tone colors. In spite of the dull- 
‘hess of the symphony, the program 
| was one long to ke remembered for 
the many excellent qualities of in- 
terpretation displayed and for the 
unusually expressive playing of the 
orchestra. 1. 29. 4 


AT SYMPHONY 


Jraus. Ob: 49.6987 
‘None Too Interesting Bach, Ple&sant 


Schubert, Well-Worn Berlioz and an 
Imitative Symphony of Theophile Ysaye | 
—In the Evening Miss Garden, Incident- 
ally Singing, Exhibits “Personality” 


TAME AFTERNOON 
HALL 
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ANY are the duties of the con- 

ductor of a symphony orchestra, 
. There are tasks of which the 
| average listener knows nothing; 
and there are others, more obvious, the 
exactions and the difficulties of which he 
little suspects or heeds. Take, for exam- 
ple, the selecting and arranging of a pro- 
grammes but on the reasons for them—the 
think this the result of a casual glance at | 
the library shelves, a rummaging among) 
the corners of the memory, a ready ac-| 
ceptance of the first novelty offered, an | 
exploitation of personal preferences. But! 
it is not so simple as that, and we who, 
week in and week out, sit before our or-| 
chestra, may well reflect from time to time | 
not only upon the nature of the nell 
grammes but on the reaosns for them—the) 
more so, perhaps, when one or the other 
fails of the usual interest. Sometimes these 
reasons are not too easily deduced. Mr. 
Monteux alone may know the reasons for 
his choice of the Symphony by Théophile 
Ysaye which served as the major item 
in the concert of yesterday. For here 
is music of no great importance, that 
yet heeded a deal of rehearsing, no 
little “revising and tinkering (if the 
truth be known) by Mr. Monteux himself, | 


that in all likelihood will not be’ played 
here again, and that after all makes but 
limited appeal. Yet so discriminating a 
musician as Mr. Loeffler, when asked by 
the Schirmers to recommend for publica- 
tion any new music heard by him in Eu- 
rope, set his seal of approval upon this 
Symphony. But that was in 1906 and in 
the ensuing years many waters have flowed 
under the musical bridges. Much that was 
then relatively fresh has since aged per- 
ceptibly, so rapidly do our. standards 
change. 

To return to Mr. Monteux, it is quits 
possible that some sentiment regarding the 
dead Théophile Ysaye, even some promise 
made to him, may have brought about this 
belated performance of his piece in Boston, 
And though many will judge the Sym- 


phony harshly and speak of it flippantly | 


and disparagingly, it is not altogether un- 
agreeable to hear. It has moments of 
charm; its moments—few and far between 
—of impressiveness. Barring an occasion- 
al turgidity and a frequent over-employ- 
ment of the brass, the orchestral dress 15 
pleasing, often sumptuous, There are ih: 
genious effects of instrumentation, as in 


the Trio of the Scherzo and in not a little) 
of the Scherzo itself—the best movement of 


the four. Like his orchestration, Mr 


Ysaye’s harmonies fall agreeably on the 


ear, his themes are often melodious, ‘t 
lacking in distinction or originality. A° 
times the piece seems solidly and soundly 
eonstructed, elsewhere the composer 3s 
plainly floundering, resorting to whatever 
‘nadding” that occurs to him. But even So 
great a genius as Bruckner was a notor-: 
ious offender in this respect, 

‘No, the weakness of Ysaye’s Symphony 
lies not in these things, but in the utter 
failure to disclose an original idea, to say 
anything that has not been said, and 
better said, before. And this derivative 
character is not merely general, it is fre- 
quently specific. The influence of Wagner, | 
which only the strongest of Mr. Ysaye’s 


‘generation could escape, is everywhere (to 


be seen, and more than once the composer 
pays him the honor of almost literal quo- 
tation. We catch a glimpse of the riding 
Valkyrs; we hear the rustling of Sieg- 
fried’s forest; we are once more in the’ 
castle garden whence Isolde marks the 
murmuring of the spring, or on Scheme ney pt 
ship we note the hero’s approach though at | 
a faster pace than is his wont. Yet had| 
Mr. Ysaye confined his quotations to Wag- 
ner he would have fared better, for here 
at least is worthy music. Less pleasant than 
those reminiscences is the obvious sug- 
gestion, at the beginning and wherever the 
*‘motto theme” there set forth re-appears, 
of that piece from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Kammenol 
Ostrow” known to frequenters of The Pops 
as the “Réve Angelique.’’ Indeed, for all! 
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out touches of the commonplace, sug- 
gestion of “salon music.” Waboring upon 
the piece in the privacy of his study, pains- 
taking with it in rehearsal, Mr. Monteux 
brought it to a performance that not only 


dia it full justice, but that at times surely 


endowed it with an eloquence that could 
hardly have been inherent. What a pity 
that the composer could not have heard 
his music as no doubt it never had sound- 
ed before. 

So much for Mr, Ysaye. His name has 
not appeared upon our Symphony pro- 


Sometimes these parts cannot be played ‘at’ 


TE 
the brave sound, the sym phony is not with- 


all-and when they are possible, as in the 


Suite of yesterday, their effect is not al- 
ways pleasing. 
bound to result. 
the three oboes added any great charm to 
the ensemble, 
sic sounded harsh and strident, nor is it 
anywhere, save in the “Rejouissance,”’ of 


A certain shrillness is 
Nor can it be said that 


Too often, in fact, this mu- 


‘striking interest. This movement at least, 


grammes before; we are not likely to see. 


it there again. The other composers of 
the afternoon were familiar, yet not all 


| 


gay, bright and playful, was well worth 


hearing. The interpolated Adagio is to be 


preferred to the Suite—always excepting 
the “Rejouissance’—yet it made no deep 
impression. | 

After this suite the graceful melodies of 


Schubert were indeed welcome, the sound 
of his flutes and horns grateful to the ear. 


the other music. From the first Mr. Mon-| Of the three pieces played yesterday—the 
tex has shown a disposition to avoid the | Fitracte numbered two and the first and 
beaten path, not only in his “‘noveltieS |tne second Ballet—the last named is the 
put in his classics. His ways in this re-| most enjoyable. The first Ballet is pretty 


spect have already been noted, but they 
will bear re-statement. Would he play an 
overture by Beethoven, he chooses, that to 
“Prometheus” or to “King Stephen,” not 
always the “Egmont” or the “Coriolanus.” 
Would he play music by Schubert, it need 
not necessarily be the Unfinished Sym- 
phony or the “heavenly lengths” in C ma- 
jor. Instead, he gives, as he did last year, 
the earlier yet by no means undeserving 
Symphony in C minor—hitherto unheard 
here, except for its celebrated Andante— 
or, as he did yesterday, pieces from the in- 
cidental music to “Rosamond.’”’ Would he 
place a Suite by Bach on this week’s pro- 
gramme he chooses not one of the three 
already known here, but a fourth that his 
predecessors have overlooked. 

Whether this Overture, as the composer 
has labeled it, was more acceptable than 
one of its better-known companions would 
have been, is another matter. It is pos- 
sible to feel that Mr. Monteux’s zeal for 
the distinctive and unusual is in this in- 
stance sounder in theory than in practice. 
for this suite has not the appeal of the 
others, particularly those in C major and 
B minor. It runs in five movements, one 
of which, a Gavotte, was omitted yester- 
day, and an Adagio from the Concerto in 
F major, played in its stead. There is 
the usual Bourrée and Minuet, an Over- 
ture and, for final number, a ‘“Rejouis- 
sance” or ‘“‘Merry-making.” The instru- 
mentation is singular—three oboes, three 
trumpets, bassoon and etrings. As is usual 
with Bach, the trumpet parts are cruelly 


| high; perhaps the players of his day pos- 
|| sessed a skill that has since been lost, bui 


it is more reasonable to suppose that the 


‘Laurent, 


| day, 
+ Symphony—once Mr. Monteux had elected. 


but rather slight, while the theme of the 
Entr’acte has been treated so much more 
effectively in the well known Impromptu 


for the piano that the original becomes, by 
contrast, 
‘conclusion of the second Ballet the four 


a little disappointing. At the 
leaders of the woodwind section, Mr. 
Mr. Sand, Mr. Longy and Mr. 
Laus, were compelled—and deservedly—to 
rise from their places and acknowledge the 


‘plaudits of the audience. : 
It is a far cry from the gentle pastimes 


of Schubert to the clamors and furies of 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival’ Overture that 
yesterday succeeded it, yet in fact only 
twenty years separated them. Schubert 
could not even have imagined this music; 
in the first wild onrush we are plunged 
immediately into a different world’ from his. 
If only Berlioz had continued his piece as 
well as he began it! All too soon the 
initial exhilaration lapses into the mawk- 
ish melody for the English horn, the banal- 
ity of which is later emphasizéd by the 


‘jiggling’ accompaniment of the pulsatile. 


instruments. And much that follows, for 


‘all the brilliance, the vividness, the reck- 


less animation, is essentially hollow. ‘Too 


‘often the instrumentation is “‘tinny’—there 


is no other word for. it; the clatter of 
cymbals and triangles is a bit overdone. 


l Discretion was not one of Berlioz’s virtues. 


To return again to the question of pro- 
grammes, wags that of yesterday, and to- 
perhaps designed to give Ysaye’s 


to play it—a favorable setting? A rather 
dull Suite by Bach; charming but some- 


-what inconsequential pieces by Schubert, 
yan Overture by Berlioz that has “worn 


| intrument itself was radically different. through” in spots, \.nat repels, even as it 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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4 the day before that. But for all|: 
ictor’s attempt to put Ysaye’s| 


a = the best possible light, it is quite 


arta! 


cag many found more pleasure 'n 
that had come before. There 

1 tastes to be considered at a Sym- 

- Concert. No doubt some would 
this. music of Schubert's to any- 
that might be given them. Others 
their greatest delight in Bach. fe- 
champions of Berlioz can never | 
b enough of his music. There are also 


be few who will look back with pleasure 


he concert of last week, and with 
82. t anticipation on the concert a 


| nt hence, and dismiss that in ques- 


as one of the tamer and less stimulat- 


nj afternoons or evenings that must in- 


@vitably come once in so often in every 


After all, the number of master- 


Pieces is limited, and no conductor's inge- 
ity OS, circumvent these bounds, 
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FRANCK'S CHORALE! 


» on Symphony Plays It 


; at New York Concert 


ye “Spectal Dispatch to the Globe / 
i _ NEW YORK, Nov 5&—The Boston 


hony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 


‘thi s ‘afternoon gave the first public per- | 


ace of an arrangement for organ 


and orchestra made by Wallace Good- 


of Massachusetts for Cesar 


Rr : nek’s organ chorale No. 2 in B. 
‘ uinor. The organ played below and 
ea I rough the orchestra in great surges, 


ave a 


eateas rolls of 
rounded as if YY 


eh concert mareity wit 

8 mEhony. No. 3 in F major 

‘ 8 oe Monteux, who ar- 
‘am as excellently as 
followed the Urithus 


Ee with’ Schubert’s inci dental 


“Rosamunde,”’ 


me pF Ee” ee gee aah ase 

mand, “8 special peries of 

ve_ r hony co : “will be 

ven. te gy ad ens Wall by the full 

Zoston Sympheny Orchestra: under its 

aaulse conductor, Pierre Monteux. 
Since “Khe unprecedented sale of sub- 
scription seats for the regular 24 Fri- 
day afternoon and 24 Saturday even- 
| {ng concerts has left no reserved seats 
\ Still available, except a few of the 
higher priced ones for Saturdays, these 
Special concerts at popular prices 
‘should prove an epportunity for many. 
They will offer, by including a 

representative choice of the finest 


symphonic musie in the ideal per-. 


formance which this famous orchestra 
can give, an introduction to many into 
this fleld ef art. Many also, familiar 
with symphony concérts, have been un- 


able to obtain seats for the regular 


series or to attend so large a number. 

The five soloists engaged to appear 
at these concérts will add to the in- 
terest of each. Two pianists are to 
Play concertos with the orchestra— 
Alfred Mirovitch, the highly talented 
Russian virtuoso, who was so much 
praised when he first came to America 
last .spring, and John Powell, the 
American musician, who has toured 
Europe and America, playing with 
orchestras and in concerts of his own 
with conspicuous  g6uccess. Estelle 
Liebling, the seprano, has also appear- 
ed in many cities and won enthusiastic 
Praige by the beauties of her voice and 
artistry. Richard Burgin, who is now 
serving his second season a& concert- 
master of the orchestra, has more than 
confirmed, in appearance ag soloist with 
the orchestra ahd in concerts of his 
own here, the splendid reputation which 
he formerly held in Europe. Equally 
illustrious is Jean Bedetti, the leader 
—~of-the ’cello séetion, who is considered 
one of the finest living masters of his 
instrument. 

‘The concerts will take Place in 


| Symphony Hall on thé following five 
Monday evénings—November 28, Janu- 
ary 16, February 138, March 13, and 


April 10. A number of seats for the 
series have already been engaged by 
several organizations. The remainder 
will bé placed on sale at Symphony 
Hall on Monday merning, November 


SIBELIUS, 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KIKTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY No. 2.in D major, op. 43 
I. Allegretto 
II. Tempo andante ma rubato 
III. Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 


D. S. SMITH. ‘A POEM OF YOUTH,” op. 47 


(First performance) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO in B major for Violin, op. 35 


- Allegro moderato 
. Canzonetta; Andante 
. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 6, ‘‘Mazeppa”’ for Full 
Orchestra. (after Victor Hugo) 


Soloist: 


FERENC VECSEY 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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attracts. And then the colors and 
sonority of the modern orchestra accord-. 
ing to Théophile Ysaye, the musical, 


formulas at least of yesterday if not to- 
day—not those of the day before yes'er- 
day and the day before that. But for all 
the conductor’s attempt to put Ysaye’s 
music in the best possible light, it is quite 
certain that many found more pleasure 'n 


‘Special Symphony Concerts 


In compliance with a Very evident 
popular demand, s special series of 
five Boston Symphony concerts will be 
given in Symphony Hall by the full 
Boston Sympheny Orchestra, under its 
regular, conductor, Pierre Monteux. 
Since *the unprecedented sale of sub- 


the things that had come before. There| 8°ription seats for the regular 24 Fri- 


are all tastes to be considered at a Sym- 
Phony Concert. No doubt some would 


prefer this music of Schubert's to any-| 


| 


thing that might be given them. Others | 


take their greatest delight in Bach. [e- 
verish champions of Berlioz can never 
have enough of his music. There are also 
a few who will look back with pleasure 
on the concert of last week, and with 
pleasant anticipation on the concert a 
fortnight hence, and dismiss that in ques- 
tion as one of the tamer and less stimulat- 
ing afternoons or evenings that must in- 
evitably come once in so often in every 
Season. After all, the number of master- 
pieces is limited, and no conductor's inge- 
nuity can circumvent these bounds. 


GOODRICH’S VERSION 
OF FRANCK’S CHORALE 


Boston Symphony Plays It 
at New York Concert 


NEW YORK, Nov 5&—-The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall | 
this afternoon gave the first public per- 
formance of an arrangement for organ 
and orchestra made by Wallace Good- 


: Special Dispatch to the Globe 


rich of Massachusetts for Cesar 
'Franck's organ chorale No. 2 in B 
‘minor. The organ played below and 
'through the orchestra in great surges, 


‘to which the orchestra voices gave a 
complex coloring; and in the solo pas- 
sages the organ raised J'rancik’s kindly, 
compassionate melody against rolls of 
thunder, softened and rounded as if by 
distance—like a merciful judgment day. 

The concert opened with Brahms 
great symphony No. 3 in FEF major 
(;us {0. Pierre Monteux, who ar- 
ranged his program as excellently as 
he conducted it, followed the Brithius 


} 


day afternoon and 24 Saturday even- 
ing concerts has left no reserved sents 
Still available, except a few of the 
higher priced ones for Saturdays, these 
special concerts at popular prices 
should prove an opportunity for many. 
They will offer, by including a 
representative choice of the finest 
symphonic music in the ideal  per- 
formance which this famous orchestra 
can give, an introduction to many into 


this fleld of art. Many also, familiar 
‘with symphony concerts, have been un- 


able to obtain seats for the regular 
Series or to attend so large a number. 
The tive soloists engaged to appear 
at these concerts will add to the in- 
terest of each. Two pianists are to 
Play concertos with the orchestra— 
Alfred Mirovitch, the highly talented 
Russian virtuoso, who was so much 


| praised when he first came to America 


| 
| 


i with conspicuous 


last spring. and John Powell, the 
American musician, who has toured 
Europe and America, playing with 
orchestras and in concerts of his own 
success. Estelle 


| Liebling, the soprano, has also appear- 


' 


| 


symphony with Schubert’s incicental | 


music to ‘‘Rosamunde,’’ 


ed in many cities and won enthusiastic 
Praige by the beauties of her voice and 
artistry. Richard Burgin, who is now 
Serving his second season as concert- 


| master of the orchestra, has more than 


confirmed, in appearance ag soloist with 
the orchestra and in concerts of his 
own here, the splendid reputation which 
he formerly held in Europe. Equally 
illustrious is Jean Bedetti, the leader 
of.the ’cello section, who is considered 
one of the finest living masters of his 
instrument. 

The concerts will take place in 


\Symphony Hall on the following five 
'Monday evenings—November 28, Janu- 


| 


ary 16, February 13, March 13, and | 


April 10. A number of seats for the 
series have already been engaged by 
several organizations. Thg remainder 
will be placed on sale at Symphony 
Hall on Monday morning, November 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1921--22 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KIKTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT 8 P.M. 


SIBELIUS, 


D.S. SMITH. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


LISZT, 


EE EE A AS I Sane ne=-w 


I. 
TI. 


SYMPHONY No. 2.in D maior, op, 43 
Allegretto 
Tempo andante ma rubato 


III. Vivacissimo;:; Lento e suave 


IV. 


Finale: Allegro moderato 


“A POEM OF YOUTH,” op. 47 


(First performance) 


CONCERTO in B major for Violin, op. 35 


. Allegro moderato 
». Canzonetta; Andante 


Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 6, ‘‘Mazeppa’”’ for Full 


Orchestra. (after Victor Hugo) 


Soloist: 


FERENC VECSEY 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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‘he public that Biche tlaoweiey pushes 
|him aside. There is much of interest 


in the symphony besides the peculiar 
aesthetic and racial quality: there are 
qualities of the orchestration that hold 


the attention and excite admiration, as 
the long pizzicato figure for the double 


1] | Hs dd nee (2. (9mMelbasses. The performance yesterday 
ie was eloquent; rugged yet eupaee 

FEREN C We Eloquent Performancé of ao melancholy, exultant. 
. | ° . Mr. Smith is now dean of Yale Schoo} 


Hie has written much: “A 


: | : Poem of Youth” bears the opus number, 

| Yet EKuphonious op. 47; yet his name appeared yester- 

| Se day for the first time on. a Boston 

| | : Symphony Orchestra program. 
i} | “A POEM OF YOUTH” | ) 
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Monteux has been very hospitable 
American composers, Mr. Smith has now 
RY YALE COMPOSER his turn. His purpose was to express 
the “good humor and buoyancy” of 
youth. Too many young composers 
’ here and in Europe would not be light- 
By PHILIP HALE hearted in music lest they should be 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- taken for frivolous o einsufictenglys 


equipped musicians. 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- huge orchestra and set to work, as it 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | was said that John sear oe old sary 
iy atist, set, in dolefu umps. . 
n BYNEAONY, Seu ene eee Tae ‘Smith’s “Poem of Youth’ is cheerful 
as follows: Sibelius, Symphony, D ma- enough, while the music is sounding, 
jor, No, 2; D. S. Smith, “A Poem of| put the only ‘definite impression ’ left 
Youth” (first performance); Tschaikow- | after it is all over is —_ ee en 
-  Winl x | ures and a certain spirit remind one 'o 
sky, h iolin eae wie Ais: eta de ‘pages by Richard Strauss—as a prom- 
violinist) ; Liszt, Mazeppa, Sym- ‘inent figure for vtolins in the first sec- 
phonic Poem, No. 6.6 | tion. The middle section is the most 
Before the symphony, The Star pleasing porkion of the poem, the most 
Spangled Banner’ was Played a eg individual, and it is the most clearly 
eniinentiy. Bt ane Ore. nee archestrated. Too much of the music is 
tastical to think that the symphony it- thick, or scrappy.’ Bt 
self, with its wails and groans of an- M ‘ Sieh play-ed. for the first time 
guish, its sullen gloom alternating with |. - ston | fhe he came here early in 
shouts of triumph, was singularly ap- Aa ere gave three concerts as @ 
propriate on Armistice day? Is it not suthtul prodigy. He then showed great. 
at all probable that the composer had sila tint Now he: ie a mature and ex- 
war or rumors of war in mind when Revlenned violinist.. His technical pro- 
he composed this music? Mr. Paul Aciency : is of “ very high degree: his 
Rosenfeld, who writes about certain tone is full and agreeable; his phrasing 
modern composers as if he had sum- is musical and effective, although -he 
mered and wintered with them and was inclined to over-work portamento 
been through them with a dark lan- in the singing of melodic figures. Un- 
tern, finds this symphony of a ‘‘pas- doubtedly a fine violinist, honest, not 
toral’’ nature, full of ‘“thome sounds, of given to extravagant display. Yesterday 
cattle.”’ The music reveals a ‘pale emotional quality was not conspicuous, 
evanescent sunlight,’’ and through the He will soon give a recital, and judg- 
music sounds ‘‘the burden of a lowly ment concerning this all-important ele- 
tragedy.’’ This is entertaining read- ment should be deferred, for Tschai- 
ing, to be sure, but to be. charged with kowsky’s concerto is not.a work by 
these impressions, Mr. Rosenfeld must which a violinist should stand or fall. 
have heard a tea-table performance of Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa’”’ brought 4a. brilliant 
the symphony. There is* almost’ con- end to a concert that, lasting over two 
tinually the tragic note in the music, hours, was far too long. 
but the tragedy is hardly “lowly.’’ ’- The concert will be repeated tonight. 
This music is extremely northern, .at | Phe program of the concert next week 
times bleak and wind-swept. Arrest- jg as ‘follows: Cherubini,, Overture to 
ng and impressive music; and lo, sud- “Anacreon’’:; Haydn, Symphony in E 
lenly, Sibelius drops into Tschaikow- | flat major (B.and H: No. 1), Rachmani- 
skian mood, and even speaks the noff, “The Island of the Dead’’; Ravel, 
_3elf-torturing Russian’s speech. Yet | ‘Daybreak, . Pantomime,. and General 
——sjheljus is generally in the foreground! Dance” from ‘“‘Dalphine and Chloe.’ r 
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SYM PHONY CONCERT | though all this were not enough, an Amieris 


Rugged and Powerful 


The symphony: Is rugged, powerful, | 
of the North. It has from the start | 
a certain grayness, grimness, a frown- | 


ing splendor. We find in his represen- | 

tative works a _ superb conviction, | 
vv breadth, and originality. He strides 

| 2 out of his fastnesses, he strikes the 
he 


note of wild Northern grandeur, 


tes : ean audience once more applauded its own 
bt. wrat oie VanP. (eh Mi 2 / national anthem. Appropriately to the day, 
THEMS. MUSIC AND A M. Monteux began the concert with “The 

BALLOONS, AN ome, Star-Spangled Banner.’” A hearty round 


VIOLINIST of applause, duly acknowledged by the con- 
ductor, followed. No doubt, it was tribute 


Minor Incidents of an Amusing Afternoon to his timely sense of becoming ceremony; 
; but it sounded like clapping for our national 

chants of gods and men at war Aas —A Pass-Mark Piece stom “ Yale Fe hymn. As friendly foreigners have some- 
fessor — Terse and Tingling Sibelius-—- times observed with a smile, we are the 

, hbest-meaning people, in the world, but also, 

Contrasts of Liszt—Ferenc Vecsey, Vir- when formalities are in question, the most 
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Mr. Vecsey gave an amazing perform: | VEN at a Symphony Concert, ly say that the Symphony Concerts lack 
5 and eluded all sharp-shooters since the , bs : 
(it appears) he addressed “the people’ | animation, save in a single number. Open- 
fact that he played with amazing vir- . 
of the meeting sundry toy-balloons were] they have well rewarded him and hearers— 
certo had such a rendering in Boston Mr. Curley will £ 
'ags memorable to the ear as a striking the hall and there lodged firmly. An ap-| In such case went Professor Bingham’s 
Monteux, conductor, was prefaced caeane ahantie taxasarered 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony pis stars for Mr. Monteux’s accompani- | . wiial Ke 
that time resounding measures of Sibe- of Music? 
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no.composer has chanted before him. | 
. Vecsey's Virtuosity 
: Mr. Smith’s music is honestly thourt tuoso of Fine Fibres and Fires careless. Curleyesque balloons and the na- 
he fact that bal-- 
which lost nothing by the continues to amuse his fellow-citl- | 
were descending as h played. The —‘1e8 

thereof—in Symphony Hall. In the course kindly to American composers. Sometimes 
Att t} ' and authority of his stirring interpreta- 
en 10fn | tion. Not in many years has this: con- bolic balloons, to @iscover whether or not] hert with “Indian Sketches.’ Again they, 
ken up by the solo instrument it had a it was, under his lofty—or vraseous—elo- Yet once more they have set listeners. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre! Now Mr. Vecsey would surprise one by halloons budged not: tried cold and still|terday stood Professor Smith’s ‘Poem of 
9) > ( - ‘ . 
Spangled Banner” at the concert of|h would announce a new theme, bend first period of the concert yesterday af-, Signal at the Symphony Concerts. Did. not 
| power end youthful enthusiasm that . AX ig 

meorings. Ifardly had Professor Smith's lacks deserts. Rather it abounds 
bequeathed t ast At last the concerto had its inherent 
q d to the living. joon curved hither and thither over the| might set it as model to his classes at New 
out for blood. He would end a headlong 
Hungarian violinist heard here as a 
tra to its task with the greater vigor. 
chestra. The novelty of the occasion | 
| hearer, at least, felt no objection. 
Sibelius’ 24 spmyhony and closed with | 

| This was virtuosity. There was ne 

Sibelius, Mr. Monteux again proved | 
of tae music of this Finnish composer, | much pomp and ceremony at the con- 
lius hung in the balance, and both work 


rather dryly written. | | ecudicenatiie tional anthem applauded! Who may safe- 
ncerto, 
V , Vj { sit anos Of: tay Techaibownty ih strangest place of all, Mr. Curley humors? 
Scse S IY uos loons which had stuck to the ceiling : 
VY VY zens. T’wo or three even:ngs ago | As little yesterday did the concert lack 
| “ae Curley rally of the pregeding evening, 
and Balloons Divide -—or, aS legal documents say, a fraction | eared to every voice, Mr. Monteux is 
' thosity is small by the fact of the color 
let loose—possibly ‘‘trial balloons,’ sy™M-]} Mr. Griffes with ‘Kubla Khan,’ Mr. Gil- 
be gently but insistently have been worthy, like Mr. Converse in a 
Ag every theme was announced or ta- pushed from the mun cipal campaign. As | Symphony or Mr. Hill in a tone-poem. 
BY OLIN DOWNES i shape, a physiognomy, as telling and quence, the balloons rose to the ceiling ot wondering at the conductor's hospitality. 
The fifth programme of the Bos- 
prog e oi the 5S“ | A@gure in a picture would be to the eye. prehensive management tried heat and the Passacaglia last winter; in such case yes- 
an unconventional treatment of some they stuck. Like Mr. Curley, they sought Youth’ Academic titles, said one of the 
by the performance of “T re: ; ‘le ; ; 
y p f he Star“: a certain way, and while one wondered were necessary to stir them. Through the! the Charles, are beginning to be a danger- 
, _— ’ DY < ] , r ‘ 
|the orchestra—he could, however, thank ternoon, they remained quiescent; but in. Théophile Ysaye also conduct an Academy 
Hall. Orchestra and audien 'ment—to his will, with such individual : bet ete 
hile this trib + ce lius’s Second Symphony had loosed the; Not that Professor Smith’s tone-poem 
ie ° is tribute was rendered t © even those antagonistic to his concep- pot 4 ai — 
silent dead and the-task they have;tion were forced to respond. Poem of Youth’ begam the second di-j|in the merits of unimaginative, unindivid- 
vision of the programme when a green bal- | ual music-making. In sobriety of form he 
Eavagery and sensuousness. A young 
virtuoso held it in his paw, ana he was 
SYMPHONY IMPRESSES 
The soloist was Ferenc Vecsey, the | £cale passage with a flourish of the 
bow which seemed to drive the orches- 
child prodigy in 1908. He played the 
Tachailkowsky concerto with the or- | He made the piece his concerto as well 
was David Stanley Smith’s “Poem of 
? * | 
Youth. The programme opencd with | Liszt’s Extravagance 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Mazeppa.” 
Interpreting the great symphony of | fess virtuosity in the final orchestral 
performance of Liszt’s extravagant 
his sterling musicianship and his con- | Piece. It has never been played by the 
science as an artist. He is not a lover | Boston Orchestra with so much fire, so 
yet he conducted ag if the fate of Sibe- Senior 
and performance made a deep impres- 
sion on the audience. 


plishments 'n superlatives. 


|'as Tschaikowsky'‘'s, and to this one, 


| This was a ccncert in which conduc: | 
.tor and men glorified their art. It is, 
only possible to speak of their accom- | 


heads of the orchestra in that silly, serene Haven—the beginning, the end, in all the 


way in which only balloons may move. A 
timely catch by Mr. Rettberg at the bass- 
drum ended these peregrinations. No 
soener, however, had Mr. Vecsey, the vi- 
olinist of the day, set to his Concerto, 


| than a second and a third balloon hovered 
' as seatter-wittedly over the orchestral 
| packground. As the runner in a football 
| game tucks a forward pass under his 
' arm, so did a second violinist and a vio- 


loncellist dispose of the new intruders, but 
not until an audience, too well-bred to 
titter, had emiled from one end of the 


| hall to the other. 


Bane of the bourgeoisie is Mr. Curley, of 
the haute, the trés-haute, bourgeoisie, fre- 
quenting Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
noons. Truly, there is no escaping him— 
while three more balicons, at the least 
await whatever impulse they may receive 


.from the concert of this evening. And as 


orthodoxy of the holy sonata; a ‘middle 
section” that substitutes wistful, songful 
measures in quasi-poetic design for the 
“recapitulation” of the lesson-books. 
The motivs whence this music unfolds are 
appropriate enough to the composer’s pur- 
pose—a quicK-moving, plain-spoken, lons- 
breathed “subject” for opening and close; 
more tranquil matter, born of earlier sug- 
gestion, for the middle measures. Profes- 
sor Smith develops his musical ideas pains- 
takingly; thickly he gives them har- 
monic and instrumental dress, subservient 
to neither old nor new fashions, seeking 
suitability, if not saliency. At will the 
tone-poem is vigorous or wistful, according 
to his design. Directly, rather than in-' 
geniously, it «ays its say and is stilled. 
With matter, method, manner, there is no 
quarreling—except that they coalesce in @ 


studiously made, dryly considered, juiceless 





7 cut tonal masses shot through with pale 
i tle or no individuality or | pale | 
+ nye + sav any one, - similarly streaks of harmonic and instrumental col-. 


have dutifully °F, Propelled with a quiet grimness of 
equipped a ee ST repeater Smith mMooc, haunted by am unescapable melan- 
put it ener ¢ ¥; similar examination- choly—bleak, bare periods, it would be easy 
has received many ‘Is. The chances are to say, but for a homely warmth suffus- 
papers from his oon the pass-mark of ing them. By mere tokens of form and pro- 
that he has given sieved at the review- cedure, Sibelius might be writing an ‘“‘abso- 
Cc, Yet he ‘will aedlopggen of Youth’ a lute’’ music sufficient in intrinsic interest 
er who counts this a he add “nat there and internal progress. Yet through it and 
C-music and the more, rs Aan w at thé animating it, as through the whole Sym- 
should be little room {or phony, goes something more—the mind that 
Symphony Concerts. would achieve a_ spareness of musica) 
RY Second frame, a tersness of musical speech, as 
Symphony of Sibe: erformance where- that is of this North of gray skies and 
five years, amd in a aoe more. patustak- empty expanse, of sunshine warm, sparse 
with Mr. Monteux a chia time, in work- and quick to go, of winds and _ forests, 
ing than enkindled. mf anher the fore- There is Viking clang and surge in Sibe- 
manship, Sibebus npn re sald) the disci- lius’s first Symphony. His composing eve 
runner than (as penta copa Twenty years is on romantic object. In the secord, 
ple 7 the el aang in D major. is musing and affectionate. His land pene- 
ago, he wro - trates and stirs him. * 
True, it contains ae cto peng i Rs ab With reason Mr. Monteux set the violin- 
chords, acidulous sr ie aa meta ist of the day and his Concerto between 
bres, swerving, cracking I ne shbn Yet this Symphony of Sibelius and Liszt’s tone- 
dies strangled at the ot ha 68 ie BORE poem, ‘‘Mazeppa.” <A long way in years, 
he is 5 sg geal eB eRe saieaine a longer way in matter and manner, are 
es 11n 7 
antal web; cultivates changeful rhythms. 
piercing progressions, Uses orchestra] 
voices for isolated rather than merged 
quality; masses and sharpens tone. What 
are these but the very procedures of the 


4 *. e tism, he also, bound to the ‘‘Ukraine steed,’ 
‘nosturing, freakish , ultra-moderns °F traversed wastes and forests under pale, 


today? flickering lights and sombre skies. 
Yet twenty years: aso, individual and 


isolated, Sibelius was evoking one and all 
ag a veritable and genuine self-expression. 
from them spring not a ‘little of the di- 
rect voice, the intertwined coloring, the pen- 
‘etrating! incisiveness and pungency of his 
more characteristic music. They become his 
definitive speech in the remembered Fourth 
Symphony; they prevail yet again in that 
new Fifth which Mr. Monteux will hardly 
deny to Boston—and this very season— 
when New York and Philadelphia, from 
Stransky and Stokowski, are already de- 
bating it. As Mephistopheles on the 


} . 
[)e 


According to Liszt, Byron, Hugo and 


i ei 
in the tone-poem they seem as mere scen- 
ery in Liszt’s theatre of music, beside 


but for contrast stand the pair on the same 
programme. Yet Liszt, too, had his virtues. 
Even in his tonal theatre, it is some- 
thing to have invented the motivs of Ma- 
zeppa’s ride. 


or 


5 | o: ‘ 7 . ~ r mae as 
Brocken savored the dark vapors, the acrid The violinist was Ferenc Vecsey, 1 


in < est, so ti turned to Boston for the first time since 

fy Dir ccca sow savor Wibeltire aaah: his prodigy days of diminutive fiddle and 
“sailor-suit,’ now at eight-and-twenty, tall, 

Much that Sibelius would say in this dark, spare, poised, contemplative—of what 
Seccnd Symphony seems at one with such the demoiselles of Friday afternoon from 
manner of musical speech. He would have parquet through upper balcony agreed was 
his Scherzo begin and end as flickeringly' romantic aspect. His Concerto was Chal- 


. a . ~ , *c t 
as northern sunlight comes and goes, mel- kovsky,|s, unheard these seven years a! 


lowing between imto brief sustained glow. Symphony Concert, deserving more fre- 
The wan brightness spreads into the quent performance. Repetitious the Finale 
Finale—hear the linking oboe—gathers may be, but the’ harmonic and rhythmic 
warmth and energy, swells larger and mel- bite of it pricks the ear like hot liquor on 
lower at the close. As some would have the tongue. The plaintiveness of the slow 
it, Sibelius is writing his Symphony of movement sults the  songful violin, 
lights and shadows, sounds and shapes, | lapers not into Chaikovsky’s whining 
across his Finnish land. So, perhaps, with sentimentality. ‘There is keen thrill 


the more rugged beainning, with the square in the return of the dominant 


ia Concerto it is the virtuoso’s right so to 


the gaudy pomps, the theatrical flourishes | 
of Liszt’s “apotheosis” from the relatively | 
stripped, astringent measures of Sibelius. | 


Mazeppa’s other sponsors in romantic bap-| 


Sibelius’s etched landscapes in notes. | 
Down to the footlights comes Mazeppa to.) 
flaunt his stress of soul. Pacing the coun- | 
tryside, in his own study, Sibelius muses, | 
broods, visions, writes. Not for mating 


t : — — pope 
sen AP Ag Reg IRE rh a nearly 2tory phrases of which the first and 
every convolution of it. Thorough and ex. ast movements are largely made u P 
acting in this ‘“passage-work’’ was Chai. Were given with power and emphasis, 
kovsky. pedantic almost, with not too yet he succeeded in maintaining a 
good an ear for the instrument he heard Certain unity throughout which must 
in imagination. Mr. Vecsey took his own have been, a difficult problem in In- 


way with the Concerto. That is to say, terpretation td solve. ne 
his pace, his accent, his eager and artful, David Stanley Smith of the ‘Yale: 
modulation of both, were his own quite as. School of Music was represented on | 
often as they were Qaaikoveky's. With the program by his “Poem of Youth,” 
the instinct of the virtuoso he played upon . 
the music as well as played it. In such | 1's first performance. Mr, Monteux 
has been encouraging to American 
do, when, like Mr. Vecsey, he commands! Composers, giving them opportunity to” 
technical eaSe and certainty; silken, lus-, be heard equally with writers of other 
trous, flowing tone; the spring of rhythm:{schools, This “Poem of Youth” is most 


the sting of climax and transition; the certainly as interesting “and as worthy 


fiash of figure and the filigree of ornament;:| of a hearing as many works by con- 
the unfolding curve of melody, the sen- 


sitiveness to vary it, the underlying quiver temporary German, Italian and French 
to make it sing. Fine fibres and fine fires writers which we hear during a sear’ 
meet in Mr. Vecsey. To sort light ana/| 50®: Judging it .purely as music, 
shade into the closely woven web of the without regard for the nationality of 
arst Allegro; to phrase the Canzonetta like| the composer, and of course this is the 
Italian song; to spice the vodka of the| way in which it should be considered, 
Finale were feat enough for violinist, con-| jit is neither strikingly original nor 
cert and afternoon. Chaikovsky, surely, especially effective. As the music is 


was waving from the shades. ia . : ‘ 
ri ntior matic and un- 
H. T, PARKER | intentionally unprogrammatic and u 


atmospheric, it would seem that it 

MUSIC should make its appeal through the 

! ‘intrinsic musical beauty of its thematic 

EB Fe OS; ‘material and through the _ skillful 

Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘treatment to which this same material 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | is subjected. These traits were not 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The fifth {”0tlceably in evidence yesterday. 

vila aod + thie! Seen Menlnhote es There was much activity among. the 

program Of the Boston Symi y various instruments, there were occa- 
chestra, given on November 11, was as 
| 


sional bits of effective orchestration 4s 
follows: Sibelius, Symphony No. 2 in|in the beginning‘ of the middle section, 
D major; D. S. Smith, “A Poem of 


yet the thematic material was so 
. aE Fe vaguely defined that one was often 
Youth”; Tschaikowsky, concerto for! pi77ied to discover the connection of 
violin; Liszt, ““Mazeppa.”’ all these various episodes with the. 
This symphony accorcing to the pro-| Main idea. Let us not comment too 
gram book was last performed at|*Weepingly, however. A second hear- 
these concerts in 1916. It is strange|1"S May correct these impressions. 
that so ingratiating a work has re-| The work was played with com- 
mained so long unheard. This is ap-| ™endable care and the performance 
pealing, imaginative, highly individual| WaS far from the perfunctory ones 
music, the expression of a strong|S® often accorded American com- 
musical personality, and an extremely) Posers by conductors of foreign 
interesting one as well. The form) Pirth. Mr. Monteux is without doubt 
is finely.wrought, the unessential has | Sincerely interested in American’ mu- 
been eliminated and the long stretches | Si¢ and deserves great credit for his 
of padding so often found in modern, efforts in its behalf. 
symphonies, and some “classical”; Ferenc Vecsey played the solo ei 
ones too, are absent. The whole work|°f the Tschaikowsky concerto fault-| 
is concise and compact and holds the|lessly. In fact his playing was the 
attention from first to last.: Mr. Mon-| Mly thing which saved this piece 
teux was fully in sympathy with the| from tediousness. As music it, rarely 
dramatic and picturesque character of|Tises above the commonplace. ai 
= this composition. The short exclam-| Liszt’s ‘““Mazeppa” was given a stir-, 
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he played with brilliance the most! " | ma 
, difficult technical pieces, duplicating. Ae tnee  on the ricoh nme of. 
Ferenc VEcsEY, violinist, was born at Budapest on March 23, 1893. the atictaes he Kad Won strded an Risears ae bin cohony Concerts tam 
The boy studied with his father, Ludwig. At the age of eight he be- never showing the slightest "evidences Stanley Smith's nN Poem ots uth,” 
came a pupil of Jenéd Hubay at Budapest; later of Joachim in Berlin, pone ai é e sum Od 
where he gave his own concert October 17, 1903. Having played in 
other cities of Germany he made his first appearance 1n London on 
May 2, 1904. He made his début in Petrograd in 1904, when he played | 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto. His first concert In New York, under the weheere! Summa 
management of Daniel Frohman, was on January 10, 1905, with an ilar program, during the tisval éxtta|« nave Henna hist 
orchestra. His first concert in Boston was in Symphony Hall on Feb- § || numbers and in the artist’s reception D 
ruary 14, 1905: Mendelssohn’s Concerto; Hubay’s “Carmen” Fan- room he seemed instinctively to feel 
taisie; Paganini’s Witches’ Dance. On February 18 he played Wienlaw- i 
ski’s Concerto, Op. 22, and pieces by Bach and ‘Tartini; on February 29, ‘ 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and pieces by Tartint and Wieniawski. He | |! bate 
left the concert stage for a time, and reappeared in 1907. Since then | aimbieibua: 
he has played in the Kuropean countries and in South America. His : 


first appearance in the United States since his first visit was in New marvelous technical skill was at oncej tata, “The gearoaggena agate bem Cae 
York on November 1, 1921 , -seen. As he went on, playing Bach’s| ™@ny ya's Mr. 5m Bastian: 
] * 


in musical theory at Yale, and UpOR” 
death of Horatio Parker he assumedc are 
of the department, at the same time tam 
his’ own . comp osition Mr. Vecsey ing over the conductorship of the. New 
pleased first of all because everything waven Symphony Orchestra. | | ay 
was done with his simplicity of man-. According tc the composer’s 07 a?) est 
ner, There-was nothing that could be mony, the “Poem of Youth” was Weil 


* 
Mr. Smith was graduated from Yale University in 1900. He stud- § ‘construed as pose unless it was the in revolt against the “atmospheric. — 


chaconne, Vieuxtemps’ concerto for 
violin D minor, and three caprices of 


! : r | f modern music. As ino 
ied music chiefly with Horatio Parker. After graduation he spent §— way in which he ended every number dencies o ee 

| : : : , | .| Pri Hal,” his aim has been TPst OF® 
two years in London, Munich and Paris. He played the organ in § with his bow held upward for a mo Oo coordinate: a ae 
churches of New Haven from 1905 till 1916. Appointed instructor of § ent mag Das Pegs | on sons eng pression, “red-bloodedness,” and there) 
musical theory at Yale in 1903, he was made professor of that sonagit Bh a “ih we aero ci nag -also 2 toyen of the ecole. dissonant 
; ic: | of : Oi : _chord—the ; i ee 
in 1916. He is now Dean of the Yale School of Music; conductor 0 athe first three offerings are.popular|fat major-makes vigorous opsquaa——n 


‘ * 


at 


the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, and conductor of the Horatio” §& || with all violinists and while’ it is) ceeded by a hint of the ensuing first 
Parker Choir. He received the degree of Doctor of Music from North- ‘admitted that Mr. Vecsey brought. out sootas and peso gues ot fo 
Mee 18. nothing mew in his playing of them as 2” yong ee ee 

western University, Evanston, iil., in 1918 compositions he did give them with|The initial subsect 18 torcatilhs ae 

a tone that was always sonorously Rnd for, the: conv ita ee 

: 3 lins have a long cantilina, quite ortmot 

beautiful and that is a task few Can);, the key of the, Dominant. In, g¢ 
accomplish in numbers of such ‘tech-| pan the piece follows the sonata form 
nical difficulty, His caprice, “Le Vent,’ | instead of the customary development 

calls for mastery of the highest cal-|is a quiet middle section—‘Wwisttul 
iber.. His trill in the Tartini sonata|composer's word for it—the oboe #” 
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-was as perfect in the powerful fortis- | expressive melody and peenaidsrvigs 
simos as in che marvelous pianissimos.|'ne effects for the pert st tee 
He possesses the mustcal t , {in due time and manner the 
understanding to avoid making a show|j pant. 





Ping performance. It served to show) 
to what heights of virtuosity Mr. | 
Monteux ‘has brought the orchestra. | 
Perfection of ensemble, beauty of 
tone, warmth and sincerity charac- 
terized its interpretation. It is aj} 
composition which may easily be made, 
commonplace. Mr. Monteux did not | 
fall into this pitfall. | 


| 
inane 


Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, was born at Budapest on March 238, 1895. 
The boy studied with his father, Ludwig. At the age of eight he be- 
came a pupil of Jenéd Hubay at Budapest; later of Joachim in Berlin, 
where he gave his own concert October 17, 1903. Having played in 
other cities of Germany he made his first appearance in London on 
May 2, 1904. He made his début in Petrograd in 1904, when he played 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto. His first concert in New York, under the 
management of Daniel Frohman, was on January 10, 1905, with an 
orchestra. His first concert in Boston was in Symphony Hall on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1905: Mendelssohn’s Concerto; Hubay’s “Carmen” Fan- 
taisie; Paganini’s Witches’ Dance. On February 18 he played Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto, Op. 22, and pieces by Bach and Tartini; on February 29 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and pieces by Tartini and Wieniawski. He 
left the concert stage for a time, and reappeared in 1907. Since then 
he has played in the European countries and in South America. His 
first appearance in the United States since his first visit was in New 
York on November 1, 1921. 


* 
Mr. Smith was graduated from Yale University in 1900. He stud- 


ied music chiefly with Horatio Parker. After eraduation he spent 
two years in London, Munich and Paris. He played the organ 1) 
churches of New Haven from 1905 till 1916. Appointed instructor of 
musical theory at Yale in 1903, he was made professor of that brane: 
‘1 1916. He is now Dean of the Yale School of Music; conductor of 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, and conductor of the Horatio 
Parker Choir. He received the degree of Doctor of Music from North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., in 1918. 
* 
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of technique but ferfu 

facility to play for the deeper mean- 
ings. Even. to the numbers that, of 
themselves, show little but a bid for 
virtuosity Mr. Vecsey added poetical 
sentiment.. So in accord are Mr. Vec- 
sey and Mr. Meyer-Radon, who was at 
the piano, that the program’ took on 


years since that Franz Vecsey, the 41. color of a perfect chamber music 


Hungar’ 


violinist, then a boy in go; 
knickerbockers, played in Carnegie A wew Tone-Poem by D 


avid Stanley 


Hall for th ime. i v— 
or the first time. It is said that Smith at Symphony Hall Tomorrow— 


he played with brilliance the most 


"Leary. 185 (15M 


difficult technical pieces, duplicating Be Nees Pye on the programme of 


the success he had won abroad and 
never showing the slightest evidences 
of having been spoiled into self-con- 
sciousness. Tuesday afternoon, upon 
his reappearance in Carnegie Hall, 
what had been as a boy unconscious 
modesty, was seen to have developed 
into a true simplicity—after the reg- 
ular program, during the usual extra 
numbers and in the artist’s reception 
room he seemed instinctively to feel 
and respond to the mood of the stu- 
dents that clustered about him, and 
Mr: Vecsey was always so ready to 
‘smile and to answer. 

His program opened with Tartini’s 
isonata, “The Devil’s Trill,’ and his 
marvelous technical skill was at once 
seen. As he went on, playing Bach’s 
chaconne, Vieuxtemps’ concerto for 
violin D minor, and three caprices of 
his own composition Mr. Vecsey: 
pleased first of all because everything 
was done with his simplicity of man- 
ner. There was nothing that could be 
construed as pose unless it was the 
way in which he ended every number 
with his bow held upward for a mo- 
‘ment as if to signal the audience that 
he had finished and at the same time 
to salute it. 


The first three offerings are popular 
with all violinists and while’ it is 
admitted that Mr. Vecsey brought out 
nothing new in his playing of them as 
compositions he did give them with 
a tone that was always sonorously 
beautiful and that is a task few can 
accomplish in numbers of such tech- 
nical difficulty. His caprice, ‘‘Le Vent,”’ 
calls for mastery of the highest cal- 
iber. His trill in the Tartini sonata 
was as perfect in the powerful fortis- 


'~ simos as in he marvelous pianissimos. 


e nov 
week’s pair of Symphony Concerts is David 
Stanley Smith’s ‘‘A Poem of Youth,’’ com- 
posed during the summer of 1920, and now 
performed for tke first time. So far but 
one of Mr. Smith’s larger pieces has been 
heard here--an early “Ouverture joyeuse,” 
which was played at a Chickering Produc- 
tion Concert in 1904, Yet he has been a pro- | 
lific writer of orchestral music. New York | 
and Chicago have heard his Symphony in) 
D miror and his Overture ‘‘Prince Hal” has | 
found much favor both in this country | 
and in Europe. In the field of chamber | 
music Mr. Smith has to his credit, besides 
a piano trio, three string quartets, the last 
of which made an excellent impression at 
this year’s Berkshire Festival. Fertile as 
a writer for chorus, his most ambitious ef- 
fart in that direction is an elaborate can-. 


| tata, “The Rhapsody of St. Bernard.” For 


many years Mr. Smith has been instructor 
in musical theory at Yale, and upon the 
death of Horatio Parker he assumed charge 
of the department, at the same time tak- 
ing over the conductorship of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra. | 
According tc the composer's own testi- 
mony, the ‘‘Poem of Youth” was written 
in revolt against the ‘atmospheric’ ten= 
dencies of modern music. AS in his 
“Prince Hal,’ his aim has been first of all 
to suggest vitality, or to use his own exX- 
pression, ‘“red-bloodedness,”’ and there is 
also a touch of the heroic. A dissonant 
chord—the note C against the triad of B 
flat major—makes vigorous opening, SUuCc- 
eeeded by a hint of the ensuing first theme; 
another and harsher dissonance follows, 
and the main portion of the piece begins. 
The initial subject is forceful, energetic, 
and for the conventional contrast the vio- 
lins have a long cantilina, quite orthodoxly’ 
in the key of the, Dominant. In, general, 
plan the piece follows the sonata form, but 
‘nstead of the customary development there 
is a quiet middle section—‘‘wistful” is the 
composer’s word for it—the oboe sings an 
expressive melody and there are interest- 
ing effects for the percussive instruments. 
In due time and manner the material of 


. 
‘He possesses the musical 
D taste and/ ii. frst part is repeated, and the end is 


understanding to avoid making a show 


" jubilant. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SIXTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8 P.M. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE to the Opera-Ballet ‘‘Anacreon’’ 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, (B. & H. No. 1) 


I. Adagio; Allegro con spirito 
II. Andante 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Die Toteninsel,’’ (‘“The Is]- 
and of the dead,’’) for full Orchestra, to the picture 
by Arnold Bocklin, op. 29. 


ORCHESTRAL FRAGMENTS from “‘Daphnis et 
Chloé,’”’ Ballet in one act 


Lever du Jour—Pantomime—Danse Général 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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MAJ. HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
From a Sketch by John Singer Sargent. 
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It ape a 5 
Rachmaninoft’s “Island of 
the Dead,” Revised, Played 
Here for First Time 

BIRTHDAY OF MAJ. 
HIGGINSON HONORED 


By PHILIP HALE 


The first pages of the music aré, in- 
deed, a tonal expression of the picture; 
but |the greater part of the piece Is 
charged with anguish and despair; 
prief that is at times boisterous, at 
times a ululation. Boecklin’s island 
might be the abode of tormented souls. 
Or was there in Rachmaninoff’s mind) 
the thought of those left behind, mourn- ! 
ers who would not be _ comforted,| 
mourners wailing as in an ancient pro-| 
cession to the grave. And why is $0) 
much made of the plain song “Dies) 
Irae,” the awful hymn of the Last! 
Judgment? The music without refer- 
ence to Boecklin’s picture is impressiye, | 


'although in this new version it is at. 


j 
; 
t 
[ 
| 


| 
| 
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The 6th concert ef the Boston Sym-! 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con-| 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon) 
in Symphony Hall. The program was! 


as follows: 


Cherupinr, Overture to! 


‘“Anacreon”’’; Haydn, Symphony, E flat | 
major (B. & H. No. 1); Rachmaninoff, | 


“The Island of the Dead’’; Ravel, Sec- | 
ond Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Daphnis' 
and Chloe.’’ | 


The revised version of Rachmanin- 
off's symphonic poem was heard here| 
for the first time. The composer has 
cut out portions and changed the end- 
ing. The revised edition was performed 
in New York last month at a Philhar- 
monic concert. 

It may still be asked, what connec. 
tion has this music with the picture by 
Boecklin? The painter called ‘“The Isl-' 
and of the Dead’’ a dream picture. He. 


said to a countess, the possesosr of the, 


work from his second sketch: ‘It must 
produce such an effect of stillness that 
anyone would be frightened at hearing) 
a knock on the door.” 


“This picture is familiar to us all.| 


The impression made by it is one of 
solemn quiet. The sea is still; the 
ferryman rows noiselessly to the island 
of towering cypresses and sombre 
cliffs. Surely the white figure near the 
-offin is not giving way to wild lamen- 
tation. Swinburne’s lines come into the; 
mind of the spectator: 


“Then star nor sun shall waken 
Nor any change of light; 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight; 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night.”’ 


times fussy and overworked, As a 
translation into tones of the picture's 
sentiment it {ts singularly incongruous. . 
Even now it might be still more im- 
pressive if it were shorter; if the 
agony were not so prolonged; if the 
nrevailing characteristic were of 
sacred hush and the final peace that 
must come to the most turbulent. 
Ravel's cunningly and gorgeously or 
hestrated ballet bears separation from 
the stage and stage effects, the dancers 
and the mimes. Nor is it neecssary for 
one’s enjoyment to be coricerned with 
the adventures of Daphnis and Chloe. 
Here is something more than purple 
patches of instrumental color and dex- 


terous juggling with surprising com-- 


binations of timbres, There is form, 
there. is melody; there are ravishing 
harmonic devices; there is, above all, 
poetic imagination. Mr. Monteux, who 
conducted the first performance ip. 
Paris by the Ballet Russe, gave wit 
the superb orchestra a performance o 
ravishing beauty and dazzling bril- 
liance. 
Cherubini’s overture and Haydns 
symphony were played, the program 
stated, in commemoration of the birth- 
dav of the late Maj. Higginson, Nov. 18; | 
i834. ‘The overture mocks the years 
that have passed, It is over 4 century 
old: but it still excites admiration by 
the workmanship, and by the purity and 
nobility of the musical thought. No- 
bility’ is the word. How few of the 
rodern composers know the meaning of 
this word, or, Knowing it, fail to €X- 
press it in their music! This overture 
ie indeed classic as a drama of So- 
phocle’s; the Venus of Milo; a poem by 
Walter Savage Landor. No wonder that 
Beethoven greeted Cherubini. as the 
greatest of his contemporaries. The over- 
ture was nobly played, while the reading 
of Haydn’s symphony was delightful. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the voncerts next week 
is as follows: . Brahms, Tragic Over- 
ture; Weber-Weingartner, Invitation to 
the Dance; Schoenberg, Sextet for 
strings, ‘Radiant Night,” arranged for 
strings (first time in Boston); Tschal- 
kowsky Symphony No. 4, F minor. 
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Harmed by Revision — 
Rachmaninoft’s symphonic poem has 


been exténsively revised since the com~ . r Rl SYM J HONY CON CERT 


poser conducted its first performance . 
T+ ye 0 twa. 196 198F 


lby the Boston Symphony in° this same ey 
hall in 1909. The revision does not help & RAKHMANINOV FOR RIDD 
FOR FERVOR 


|and shadow came not. Bécklin’s canvas— | 
again’as it lingers in memory—perceptibly 
yielded such illusion. Since Rakhmaninov 
writes upon his title-page “to the Pi 
4 , icture 
;RMAVEL| py A. Bocklin,” he presumably would set 
similar suggestion in his music. Plausi- | 
i ees. impressively, the tone-poem so begins. | 
wain the Russian’ ! € monotonous rhythm, the grey tonal 
s Baffling need eiens Pm the bleak profile 6f motivs and | 


mosphere of profound reverie #8 @ con- 

trast’ to the climaxes of bitter com- n 

plaint and lamentation, there is now The Isle of the Dead'' — Again the periods, the impassive pace, the reticence | 

only furious Tschaikowskian complaint Davidian 4 ‘of modulation, invoke the images of the 
and the fussy over-development of frag- | sian for the Beauty and the Passion| painter's picture, the composer's title. | 
mentary motives derived from the plain Rakhmaninov is writing music of intrinsic 


the work. It is shorter, but it is muck 


| M | QNY’S 
| TRIBUTE 10 less atmospheric. Where there were 
| formerly tremendous moods and an at- 


~ Part of Programme in 
Memory of His 


~ Birthday 


(Pg L ——Ne-. > atl g2f 
| BY OLIN DOWNES f 
_ Cherubini’s overture to, the ballet- | 
opera, “Anacreon” and Haydn’s Sym- | 
phony in FE flat (B. & H. No. 1), 
were played in memory of the birth-_ 
day of Henry Lee Higginson (Nov. | 
18, 1834), founder of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, at the concert | 
given by that body yesterday after- | 
noon in Symphony Hall. 

These compositions were followed | 
by Rachmaninoft's “Isle of the) 
Dead.” after the picture of Arnold | 
Bocklin, and orchestra fragments | 
(“Lever du Jour-Pantomime-Danse | 
General”) from Ravel's ballet, 


“Daphnis et Chloe.” 


EO 


RESULTS OF MONTEUX’S LABOR | 


The melodiousness and brilliancy of| 


| 


Cherubini’s writing, his easy mastery of | 


form and of the art of instrumentation 
as known in his day, were emphasized 
in Mr. Monteux’s admirable perform- 
ance., Likewise in the symphony of 
Huydn—the symphony in which the 
theme of the introduction is suddenly 
and boldly reintroduced in the allegro 
of the first movement—the orchestral 
| performance of which can only be de- 
'seribed in terms of praise. 

| It was not only in the playing of 
| Ravel's gorgeous music, but in the per- 
formance of these simple works of the 
classic school, that the orchestra showed 
the remarkable results of Mr. Monteux’s 


labors. 


ness,” said the painter. 


| struments. 
tain passages 
caused the beautiful words of Renan, to | 
the effect that ‘‘the reveries of ceiltu- 


chant, ‘‘Dies Irae.” Farthest from the 
mood of Bocklin’s picture is this revi- 
sion of an originally inspired work. ‘“‘It 
must produce such an effect of still- 
‘that anyone 
would be frightened at hearing a knock 
on the door.” Paradoxical as it may 
seem, this stillness was in the original 
symphonic poem, scored for many in- 
It was present as in cer- 
of Turgenieff, which 


ries had amassed themselves about his 
heart.’’ Was the absence of this atmos- 
phere purely the fault of the com- 


poser? 
Mr. Monteux’s reading was highly 


dramatic, and in the exterior sense | 
Doubtless he followed the | 
But there. 


is a spirit that the letter cannot im- | 


effective. 
directions in the score. 


prison. No conductor save Rach- 
maninoff himself has achieved the 
brooding introspection of this music. 
Others have grasped the outside but 
not the inside of it. 


That unique mood which the com-. 


poser achieved with his pen and his 
baton was present neither in yester- 
day’s performance nor in any but 
one that we have heard. 

The triumph of the concert was 
the performance of the gorgeous 
music—one might almost call it 
painting—of Ravel. This is such a 
piece of orchestral color as is seldom 
met with even in these days of or- 
chestration run riot. Percussion in- 
struments as well as instruments of 
wood and brass and string are used 
for purposes of tone-quality. Sounds 
of the most ravishing and mysteri- 
ous character come from the orches- 
tra, sounds. that only the most ex- 
pert could have predicted from a 
glance at the printed page— if they 
could. 

One remembers the remark Mac- 
Dowell made when he first heard 


Strauss’ ‘‘Zarathustra.’’ ‘“‘This may not | 


be music. It may be a new art.” 
The performance was masterly, in- 


toxicating in its vividness and var- | 
iety of tone-painting. The audience | 
remained some time in the hall—an 


exception after a long orchestral pro- 
gramme—to encore 
' orchestra. 


conductor and 


of “Daphnis and Chloe”—Cherubini and 
Haydn for Ancients and for Honor 
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NCIS more } 
>» yesterday afternoon, 


Rakhmaninov’s tone-poem, ‘‘The-: 


Tsle ad’ 
sle of the Dead,’’ wag played at 


inyguiring i 
| g hearers listened ‘bewildered. 


¢: : * 


Seals Bho - Byece ran in a new Version as 
Sern abies bay the composer, as made 
monic Scelety Be RENCOTSS OS he + A-tety 
in print i 0 new York. By report 
Rate » PF evidence on Friday to the ear 
akKhmaninov has : 2 ar, 
oem: se : : its 
artous menaured. now ending; rewritten 
ae was that these changes might clarify 
song — and purport of the ‘wuele. tn 
did ‘ne abaian both more obscure than 
twelve ieee agit, <i Kleven times in 
Mica tage na " public of the Symphony 
Se et ies reard ‘“‘The Isle of the 
thie evening the yor A ndape? nha ager 
therein mrss. ling pase of Rakhmaninov 
the Russian a erga edit any set by 
ER aM as aie SIC, 1e ~=picture 
7 tie on 03 for it came imply cer- 
ever, he: toneroeas illusions. Once, how- 
bite Sak os “poem is well under way, 
aia ntliontnas seem almost denial of 
ers as best “age $e nab the hearer flound- 
impreasione wakes tk among contradictory 
himself was aonduitar hed heat hort nay 
4 ; ‘st Arron? 
ances of the piece in Santon, ta iaiited 


the Symphony Concerts and again | 


Shortened the _ tone-| 
| first written, this aching lohging, . this 


rm}. 
[he innocent presump- | 


beauty and clear illusion. 
Yorthwith and of a sudden matter, mood 
and manner alter. Measures quiver and 


| 
beat with longing or entreaty; mount in- 


sistently, even turbulently; before long, rise 
shrill and piercing. At moments the hear- 
er might believe himself. listening to 
Chaikovsky wrenched and torn by im- 
nlacable desires; at others, hints of the 
Dies Iree, the medieval Roman hymn of 
the Last Judgment cross the music, They 


‘are more vivid in the revised than in the 


original version of the tone-poem; while 
similarly the measures of anguish cry more 
sharply. As ‘‘The Isle of the Dead" was 


piercing entreaty, gradually stilled and the 
piece ended in tone-picturing like to the 
beginning. As revised it closes rather 
abruptly with the crying rather than the 
mute dead vivid upon the ear. 

What, then, was Rakhmaninov’s des'gn 
with this contradictory music? He only 
may say and he chooses the part of silence 
Having pictured the dead in the isle, borne 
thither, as in Boécklin’s’ picture by the 
mantled, motionless boatman, would be 
open, as it were, the Judgment Book before 
them, and set in tones their anguished 
dread, longing, entreaty? It is possible to 
infer as much from the version and the 
performance of the music heard yesterday. 
vet what have these piteous pages to do 
with= Bécktin’s picture, with the imasgina- 
tive scheme of the tone-poem as it still be- 
gins, as it used to end? Rakhmaninoy, who 


and reconciled—in ¢ 
—in degree—the ‘onfusi rites 1 , 
gree—these confusions ]} WritcS music with a mind as well as a4 


oO ‘ ‘ » 
ain’ tat eee and outcome. With the best 
aia ie world, Mr. Monteux, yesterday 
é “ " Only to darken counsel. | 
A gsc ac of the title-page, Bédcklin’s 
he agr ar picture, likewise named ‘The Isle 
+e | ’ ‘ | 
“° athe ui gave hint for the tone-poem. 
ecollection does not slip 
£ . ; . 
painted in subdued colors 


“planes” 66a » 9 : 
frp ed a values.” His imaginative 
ye ; et rer or not an island in the Bay 
Waples stimulated his vision 
- ’ 


Suggest an abode of the dead, remote, still 
changeless, where no wind nes. 
cypresses, where the sea | 
shores in endless calm, where 
ever pale, thin and gray, 


stirred the 


light was 


the artist | 


=) 7 QO ve r S mM oot ] l 
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gentle harmonie rhe | 
s of what technicians call | 


| them. 


| 

| 

was to 
\ 

| 


lapped mute 


temperam mt, would hardly so destroy the 
unity of his piec? alike in design and feria 
pression. Mr. Monteux chose to emphasize 
the anguish, the. shrillness, the turbulence 
even, of these middie measures. If mem- 
ory holds over long years Rakhmaninoy, | 
as conducting composer, tended to subdue: 
As some say, it was even possible 
believe that he had written music of 
secret longings stirring in these dead but 
deathless souls—for those who in life had 
companioned them, for the joys and even 
the sorrows they had tasted in a world of 
warmth and motion. Fantastic motion, 
perhaps, yet one that gave the music a 
measure of unified scheme and outcome. 


wh al ba i The new version, the ‘reading’ of Mr. 
> ‘f_ Ss . hs a . & § ? 
unshine | Monteux, left mot a vesuee of these” im- 
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| pressions, The still dead in their sound- 
‘less isle, the anguished dead even at the 
| Judgment Seat—and the tone-poem was 
dene. Rakhmaninov’s riddle passed still 
unread. The clapping audience applauded 
the prestige of an illustrious name and 
4 favorite piece; the beauty and imagery 
of the music; possibly thereafter the per- 
fervid anguish in the Chaikovskyan m@an- 
ner. It is high time for Rakhmaninov to 
write a programme-note. 


on 


The succeeding and the final number of 
the day was like quick wind dispersing 
these clouds and bright light scattering this 
darkness. Yor the first time since It was) 
played at two pairs of concerts in a single 
season, the Second Suite from Ravel’s bal- 
let of ‘““‘Daphnis and Chloé’ was heard in| 
Symphony Hall. When Mr. Diaghilev’s 
Russians first mimed the piece Mr. Monteux 
eonducted. It remains music to quicken 
his best powers, put the virtuosi of the or- 
chestra, like Mr. Laurent at the first flute, 
to their finest mettle. Seldom within re- 
cent memory has a flute been played here- 
abouts with such fullness, brightness, sup- 
pleness of tone. The ballet as such has 
never come to the stage in America; even 
Paris and London have seen and heard it 
seldom. The music, however, like not too 
much of the kind, speaks for itself with 
no more aid than title and brief pro- 
gramme-note may afford. The dawn 
quivers, stirs, Waxes. The countryside 
gleams and tinkles. Daphnis, wakening 
from dream, beholds it fulfilled in the re- 
turned Chloe saved by Pan from pirates. 
Together the pair mime the old fable of 
Pan and Syrinx, the tale of the nymph 
| fleeing the woodland god and turned by him 
4nto a reed-pipe for his tender pipings. The 
miming: quickens into dance; Other shep- 
herds, the whole folk, swarm into it; ‘“‘joy- 
ous tumult’ the programme-note labels the 
ensuing measures. | 
| Ravel can be dryly adept in his music,| 
| prefer ingenuity to imagination, let an 
ljronic impulse and a sophisticated mood 
come uppermost. Again he can write 
with a directness and intensity that makes 
the tones one with the thought, image, 
passion. In the first vein, he achieves a 
rapier-like music So sharply is it etcred, 
so quick and subtle are cut and thrust. 
In the second vein he writes a mvuSic 
aglow with beauty, a-tingle with power, 
set down as it were in a heat of v-vid cre- 
ation. So imagined and written are these| 
fragments of “Daphnis and Chloé’ and 
with an unflagging command of both the 
‘largest and the finest expressive medagiis.) 
ft is hard, ‘o imagine more illusive music 
of dawn. Tones bear the tremors of ligh 


and sound, quickened into daily miracle.! 


| stately but not stilted m.nvuet. 


Artfully play rhythms, harmonies anid | 
timbres; feat succeeds felicity of skill; q-.| 
tails point and pass—and a pastoral worla' 
awakes and is alive and glad. 

The music hovers about Daphnis anda 
speaks his simpte, clear, devoted  gpirit. 
At once it is both gentle and radiant. The 
lovers mime their legend and the orechas- 
tra threads thin, silvery, evanescent im- 
ages upon the alr. The motion quickens: 
the colors warm; the web thickens and 
Ravel, with the largest means, is writing 
a music of rhythmed ecstasy, all leap °"d 
plunge and tumult, all beat and glow. 
Dancers, as it seems, having bodily lim-- 
tations, would stay and dull it, Beiter 
to. listen, like the rapt audience, of y°* 
terday, as to fervors and transports 

so much of the theatre for which wey 
were des‘ined, as of the beings, the wo'!4, 
the emotions of the composer's d.rect ‘ 
enkindled imagination. Whatever the su! 
stance, the surface, the impulse, of Ravel's 
music, it gives pleasure from his earlics' 
to his latest years. As it runs in tii 
Suite from “Daphnis and Chloé,” delight 
becomes reciprocating ardor. 


Mr. Monteux is man of the world as 
well as man of music. He takes quiet 
thought of courtesies; is mindful of con- 
siderate ceremonies. Yesterday happened 
to be the eighty-seventh birthday, had he 
lived, of the founder and long the Ssus- 


|'tainer of the Symphony Orchestra. ‘The 


conductor sought Mrs. Higginson; discov- 
ered that Cherubini’s Overture to his 
opera, ‘‘Anacreon,”’ and Haydn's little 
Symphony in E-flat had been two of her 
husband’s favorite pieces; set them both 
at the beginning of the pending concert, 
and added an explanatory line to the pro- 
gramme-book. As finely tempered as the 
remembrance was the playing of Cheru 
bini’s stripped, striding, sparing meas 
ures as they seem beside the lusher mu: ic 
of a later day. In them dwells not only an 
elder economy of means and austerity of 
method but an elder eloquence lucid and 
plastic after its reticent manner. 

Foil was the smilifg music of Haydn, 
when once it had passed ths sombre drum- 
roll and the darksome mea_ures of an il- 
troduction, tempting a conductor of 121, 
as perhaps it temptcc Mr. Monteux, to 4 
weighty emphasis aud 2 deep eolor of 
which the composer and his orchestra 
may hardly have dreamed. In more of his 
music does Haydn s-mbre endure for long. 


In this very Symphony, he is soon AWay | 
. J . . * } 
in the graceful, spiri--d, quick-witted pat-| 


tern-weaving of his Allegros, his pensive 


and pliable theme with variations, (5° 
Genial iS' 


he as always, but in this Sympnony with 
a hint of formality. Simple he also seems 


te 


I. 
—tion. When a Rachmaninoff.does the‘the waves of Charon’s boat, was too > 
Same we are tempted to. question Jerky and too confused. At the climax, | 


‘but throughout wit clear vigor of moodiwhather th oc Si : 
| and means. Less is he the homely wna) Woether the greatness of his talent 


sportive Haydn than the Haydn bent: t justifies ‘such a proceeding. To be 
serious, even ceremoniovs, music-making! ~pagalea specific, “The Island of the 
| according to the fashions of his time. Dead at yesterday’s rehearing, not- 
' When he is grave as he -ften was yester- withstanding its largeness of co - 
4 s of concep 
y day the big orchestras and sturdy em- tion, its skillful construction, its many 
phases of our time seem inadvertently but moving climaxes, sounded at times 
bs emai, to stiffen him. ie pe turgid, forced and unduly melodra- 
- +, SARKER matic. One asks, “Does this music 


— Pay ef %/, truly catch the spirit of the picture of 
Boston Symphony Orchesfra 


which the painter is reported to have 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


said, ‘It must produce such an effect 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The sixth 


of stillness that anyone would be 

frightened at hearing a knock on the 

program of the Boston Symphony Or- | door.’”’ | -. 
chestra, given on November 18 was 


— en ee 


a 


The first part, devoted to 


ee 


ine Ba ne a epti l] illi 
the “classics,” consisted of the over- WAS expeplionely Sea { 
ture of ‘“Anacreon” by Cherubini and SYMPHONY PLAYS iN : 
Hydn’s Symphony in E flat. The sec- : | 
ond part, music of the present time, j 
consisted of Rachmaninofi’s poem HIGGINSON S MEMOR 
“The Island of the Dead,’ and a suite ) 
made from portions of the ballet : 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” by Ravel. Brilliant Performance of 
Rho pieces were all familiar, but | | 
their juxtaposition invested them with } 
a new interest. The relationship be- Two Classics 
tween the eighteenth century Haydn | 9 tobe ——_fhr: Yad af 
and the extremely twentieth century The first half of yesterday’s Sytn- 
Ravel is not very difficult to trace.| phony program was played in memory 
There is the same clearness of form,| of Maj Higginson, born Nov 18, 1884. The | 
the same lucid, logical development of | orchestra gave a performance of Cheru- 
the musical thought in both. There is, bini’s overture to “Anacreon” and Hay- 
also the same lack of personal expres- | 41's E Flat Symphony “with the OTR 
sion in the music of the two. This |,70.” which proved that conductor paid 
does not mean a lack of originality, ,™°&" #7¢ again capable of playing the | 
for the music of Haydn, in spite of his, C!@8sics as they should be played. The} 
many imitators, bears the unmistak- | music sounded as thoush written yes-| 
able mark of his genius, as does that | terday, full of energy, brilliant, imagi- 
of r native. 
pe heaet r pfin sera A aes coa aat both r All that is now lacking is a little more 
art impersonally | a sai i al ‘cs The 
and the emotions and impressions | °°?” _ BUDtIOty sO OR 
which they try to evoke are not those progress displayed over the slipshod 
of their own secret imaginings but perfunctory work of the orchestra in 
feelings common to many of ial. ti such music for two seasons past is sur- 
‘Rachmaninoff, on th : t] sony preg redenggins paphpr — 
| ae PR oc e€ over and,| ence showed poor judgment in not. 
| ems to Say, This is how I feel as I| pringing the orchestra to its feet after 
look at B6cklin’s picture, these are my | the Haydn symphony. 
personal impressions, my own par-| This customary tribute was paid in- 
shone emotions.” These two radically } stead to a ery, eH) rates muda 
riew : 2e O ve manino sle 
of vali isin. pathegee ports ewer the Dead.” The five-four time of this 
y side for! piece is a difficulty no conductor and 
mn ny years. When a great genius like! no orchestra is ever, suré'S su 
Schumann or Chopin chooses to reveal - ayeid lapsing into alvernace measures of 


the depths of his inmost thoughts we | two-four and three-four time, 


Can but pause in wonde -.4.! Yesterday the rhythm of the opening 
: : r and admira _measures, which depict the motion over 


The performance throughout the: 
evenly divided between the old andj; afternoon was of the usual high 
| The playing of Ravel’s’ 
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S a spel or “of ‘praise. ! 
‘number pewwan, the en ine ’ (BE 
tes e rawn for|{ . 
" perform ace from his ballet, || , : SHASON 19 21--22 
-et Chloe.’ Mr Monteux, who}- — 4 
original performance in 


ed the : 
oft fen is best in, such music, |} © a 
‘demands. vigor, color and emo-} () ORCI TESTRA 
. conductor. A brilliant per-} ° 
was warmly applauded. 


. Beene Cr yar sacrppiig aclu 
* next week includes Brahms’ 
eh week includes, Brace | | PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
ce,” orchestrated by Mr 
Schoenberg’s sextet for} 
ee kave ky 8 hackneyed, 
Symphony.” 
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SEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT S P.M. 


BRAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81 


WEBER, “INVITATION TO THE DANCE,” (Arranged for 
Orchestra by Felix Weingartner) 


ag 


SCHOENBERG, ‘Werklarte Nacht,” (‘Transcendent Night*’’) 
SEXTET, op. 4, arranged for String Orchestra 


(First time at these Concerts.) 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONY No. 4, in F minor, op. 36 
Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima 
(in movimento di valse) 
Andantino in modo di canzona 
Scherzo; Pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 
Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony 
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which the composer has wisely Shnorn 
of some of its Tschaikovsky false pomp 
by revision, the orchestra was quite 
together. : 
Mr Neumann, the kettle drummer, 
who is the most remarkable virtuoso in: 
the present orchestra, had in this piece, ° 
as in the Haydn symphony, many op- 

rtunities to use his unrivaled skill. 

e deserves a ppeela! word of praise. 
are final num er aa pesond ane 

e two suites ave as drawn for - | 9°) 
concert performance from his ballet,| , SHASON 19 21 soa towed 
“Daphnis et Chloe.’ Mr Monteux, who 
conducted the original performance in 
Paris, is at his best in such music, 1. a lat AX | \ 
which demands vigor, color and emo- \‘ TON VV PHONY ORC 
tion of a conductor. A brilliant per- WW L ‘e pt ; eae, 
formance was warmly applauded. 


The surprisingly miscellaneous pro- | 
gram for next week includes Brahms’ | P | ERRE VION TEV XK, Con ductor 


“tragic Overture,’ Weber's “Invitation 
to the Dance,” orchestrated by Mr! 
Weingartner, Schoenberg’s sextet for | 
strings and Tshaikovsky’s hackneyed, | 
banal “Fourth Symphony.” 


SEVENTH PROGRAMME 
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Orchestra by Felix Weingartner) 
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rFRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 8! 
INVITATION TO THE DANCE,” (Arranged for 


» at these Concerts.) 


SCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONY 
SOSTENULO, 
(in movimento di 
Andantino in modo 
; 


‘\cherzo:; Pizzicat 


Allegro con 


an intermission of ten minutes before 
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The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
‘© ..RLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 17 


November 18, 1921. 


To the Boston Symphony Subscribers: 


It is with particular pleasure that we 
announce the publication of the LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF HENRY LEE HIGGINSON, "Founder 
and Sustainer" of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, by Professor Bliss Perry. 


The Regular Edition of this notable 
biography is published in one volume, with 
illustrations, at $4.00 a copy, and it may 
be secured through your bookseller or by 
means of the attached order form. 


There is also a special Limited Edition 
of 220 sets, in two volumes, boxed, printed 
on special Stratford paper, handsomely bound 
in grey Roma paper over boards, with gold 
tops. 
and facsimile letters not appearing in the 
one-volume edition. Price $15.50. As very 
few sets remain we advise an immediate order. 


Very truly yours, 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., " 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17) Mass. 
Gentlemen:- Enclosed find $.......for 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
Limited Edition ($15.50) 
Regular Edition ($4.00) 


This contains illustrations, portraits, 


Symphony Hall. 


SmASON 1921--22 


ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SEVENTH PROGRAMM 
‘FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 8 P.M. 


s,RAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81 


WEBER, “INVITATION TO THE DANCE,” (Arranged for 


Orchestra by Felix Weingartner) 


‘“Werklarte Nacht,’’ (‘“Transcendent Night*’’) 
SEXTET, op. 4, arranged for String Orchestra 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


SCHOENBERG, 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in F minor, op. 36 


I. Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima 
(in movimento di valse) 
II. Andantino in modo di canzona 
III. Scherzo; Pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


6 a anthem pinnemimennse 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony 
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DISPLAYS 





Night” for Strings is perhaps old-fashioned, even though 


he has touched up the outpouring of Ar 
!earlier period. To us who listened yes- 


in New Dress ee it is extremely beautiful and 
| 





BY OLIN DOWNES 

The feature of the seventh pro- 
gramme of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor, played yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, was the first per- 
formance here of Schonberg’s sextet, 
“Verklarte Nacht” (“Radiant Night’) | 
as arranged by the composer for 
string orchestra. 

This work was first performed in 
Boston in its original shape as a 
string sextet at a concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet in Steimert Hall in 
1915. The composer has since 


scored the composition for full string; 
ventional precedure, @ regularity of 


orchestra, and _ has made some 
changes in the music. 


a er 


NUMBERLESS EFFECT 


The change from six strings to ap- 
proximately 60 is well justified by the 
results, for this is less a string sextet, 
than a symphonic poem, and further- 
more, Schonberg in using many string- 
ed instruments has provided or dis- 


—— nl os 


There will be an intermission of 


eel ee ee ee 


aaa Te 
raevered an amazing number of effects” 


S Y MP HON Y which often suggest those of a full 
orchestra. 

The poetic basis of the music is the 

text of Richard Dehmel: ‘Two mortals 

walk through a cold, barren grove. The 

moon sails over the tall oaks, which 

send their scowny branches up through 

the onclouded moonlight. A woman 

speaks she confesses, to her companion, 


whom she lioves, @ mortal sin. A man 


speaks. Let her not burden her soul 
ween guilt. See, the moon’s sheen en- 
| wraps the universe. ‘Together they are 
driving over chill waters, but a flame 
from each warms the other. They 
‘sink into d@ach others arms. Their| 
breaths meet in kisses in the air. Two: 


mortals wander through the wondrous | 


Romantic “R a d 1 an t moonlight.” 


= Tr oe 


Beautiful and Romantic 


For the Schonberg of today this music 


romantic music. It mirrors the sheer 
of the moon. The musical dialogue is 
dramatic, impassioned. True, it is lon: 
drawn out. The composer has so many 
ideas, so many masterly transforma- 
tions of his musical material to offer 
that there is over-richness and a ten- 
dency to be prolix. But the audience 
listened fascinated by the simplicity 
and eloquence of his speech, by its ric 
harmonic color, its emotional accent 
its clear and cohesive succession of 
mood-pictures. 

The remainder of the programme COor- 
sisted of Brahms tragic overture, Wein- 
rartners version of Weber's ‘“Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” and Tschaikowsky s 
Fourth Symphony. At times, in the 
music of Brahms, there is noble, Gree- 
like mood, which few composers have 
ever attained, The lack of sensuous- 
ness is most appropriate, and the clas- 
sic clearness of style is the only one. 
perhaps, wholly suitable for such an 
expression, At other times there is con 


sequence and repetition of theme, which 
l'weaken greatly the effect of really 
grand thoughts. Weingartner’s treat- 
ment to Weber's piece, with all its 
sratuitous counterpoint and the equally 
gratuitious and sometimes cheap effects 
lof instrumentation is for us atrocious 
| and very inferior to Berlioz’ orchestra- 
‘tion of the same music, Poor Weber’ 
| He once wrote a simple and delightfu’ 
lyi no piece, “Invitation to the Dance.”’ 
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ten minutes before the Symphony 
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« TTH CONCERT 


!too anxious to discover the émancipated | 


woman and the good, easy-going, com- 
plaisant man in the music, and be 
oblivious to the strains of beauty and 
passion, For this music, on the whole | 
prolix, has beautiful and passionate | 
pages of compelling eloquence. Other 
pages are a sandy, dreary waste. The 
impression made would be still stronger, 


me ng fhe music still more significant, if the) 
haat TLE Vs Bypt er} The | 


Orchestra Presents 
markable Perfgrmance 
of “Radiant, Night” 


PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The seventh concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- 
ductor, tooh place yesterday afternvo. 
The program was as follows: 
Tragic Overture; 
Invitation to the 
“Radiant Night’’ for 
strings; Tschaikovsky, 
i’ minor. 

“Radiant Nicht’ was 
48 @ sextet for 
Played here at a 


Brahms, 
Weber-Weingartner, 
Dance; Schoenberg, 
orchestra of 
Syinphony Wo, 4 


’ 


first published 
strings. It was first 
Kneisel Quartet con- 
cert fm 1915. Schoenberg afterwards 
adde@ double basses and made some 
ehanges in the score. This revised edi- 


tion, published four vears ago, was per- | 


formed yesterday for the first time in 
Boston. 

Schoenberg’s music illustrates singu- 
ar lines of an erotic nature from Deh- 
mel’s “Woman and the World.” A 
woman and a man meet in a grove by 
moonlight. She tells her story: How, 
longing for motherhood, she gave her- 
Self, “shuddering” to a man, without 
@ formal introduction. In fact she did 
not know him.*, Now She is in love with 
her companion in the grove. We is of 
un accommodating nature and listens 
cheerfully to her confession. The child 
to be born will be ‘‘transfigured’’ and a 
great comfort to them both. ‘For she 
nas inspired the brilliant glow within 
him and made him, too, a child.” How- 
ever strange this reasoning may seem 
to a stern logician, the two embrace 
wildly and‘the moon shines on. 

This is a modest prapaphrase of the 
lines by 2 deep-thinking German. 
mchoenberg’s music to be enjoyed does 
mot need either the original verse or the 
paraphrase. Indeed, it would be better 
if the argument were not printed for 
mhe concertgoer. As it is, he may be 


| ,e. performance—and 


much shorter. 

the difficulties pre-| 
sented are great—was one that glorified 
the string section of the orchestra. 
Whether the music itself gains by the 
revision and the enlargement is a ques- 
tion that admits of discussion. Ags the 
new version was performed under Mr. 
Monteux, the music was undoubtedly 
more imposing. And it may be said 
without exaggeration that never in the 
| history of the orchestra was a vrer- 
‘formance by strings alone 90 remark- 
able, 

The Tragic overture is among the 
sreatest works of Brahms; by its struc- 
‘ture, and by its depth of feeling. Here 
is tragedy that answers Aristotle’s defi- 
nition. There is no hysterical outburst: 
‘no shrieking in despair; no peevish or 
‘sullen woe. No obtruding suggestion 
‘of personal suffering. The German 
‘Commentators have  cudgeled _ their 
brains to find «a hero in the music; 
Hamlet, Faust, this one, that one. They 
have labored in vain. The soul of trag- 
edy speaks in the music, 

[if -Tschaikovsky had a program in 
mind when he composed his fifth and 
sixth symphonies, he never published it 
to the world; but for the fourth he 
wrote an elaborate one. Does the music 
gain by it? To us the fourth symphony 
is interesting because it seems nearer 
the Russian spirit and life as portrayed 
‘by Dostoievsky than the later ones. 
‘Even the ornamentation, the ara- 
| hesques, that ‘in another’s music would 
| Seem 42s So many excrescences, perhaps 
‘frivolous, are here in place. The 
jmeurotic, self-torturing Tschaikovsky 
| was for years obsessed by the thought 
| of death and the charnal-house. VWaté 
|\was to him not a word to be asso- 
ciated only with the story of Oedipus or 
'Felop’s line. The fourth Symphony is 
a personal document, revealing the man, 
as his letters revealed him. It is easv 
to pick flaws in it; to dismiss it ‘as a 
Suite, not a symphony; to complain of 
this or that; but the music with its 
deep-rooted melancholy, its noisy at- 
tempt to forget the inevitable end, its 
drunken hilarity, its dark and sinlster 
‘Sadness, is not easily to be put aside, 
not easily to be forgotten. 

Weingartner’s amusing arrangement 
of Weber's piano piece, with its dia- 
bdolical cleverness in juxtaposition of 
| themes, its discreet yet brilliant ‘orches- 
| tration, was joyfully received by the 


| audience. 


eomposition were 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be away next week. 
M. Vincent @’Indy will conduct the. con- 
certs of Dec. 9 and 10. The program 
will be as follows: Monteverdi, overture 
to “Orfeo” (1607); Lalande, Chaconne 
(1712): Bach, Concerto in D major tor 
piano (Bruce T. Simonds, pianist); 
Mozart, Serenata Notturna in D ma- 
jor for two string orchestras, one with 
kettle drums; Le Mlem, Pour les Morts; 
ltoussel, ‘‘Les Dieux a l’'ombre des Cav- 
ernes’” from ‘“Bvocations’’; d’Indy, 
Poeme des Rivages (four movements). 
The pieces by Monteverdi, Lalande, Le 
Klem, Roussel and d’Indy will be played 
for the first time in Boston. : 


PLAYS SCHOENBERG'S 
SEXTET FOR STRINGS 


Symphony Orchestra Gives 


Fine Performance 
© f gle har aah af 


Schoenbereg’s Sextet for Strings, ar- 
ranged by the composer for string or- 
chestra, and played for the first time 
at the Symphony concert yesterday af- 


ternoon, is music as original and as | 


intense as any written by a Hving com- 
poser. Those whose chief impression 
of Schoenberg was derived from the 
Five Orchestral Pieces played at a 
Symphony concert in 1914 were doubt- 


less aStonished to find him writing in 
an idiom not startlingly different from 
that of other recent great composers. 

The Sextet is an early work, dating 
from days before he set out to invent a 
completely new musical language on 
the theory that everything worth say- 
ing by the usual medium of musical ex- 
poeasion has already been said by 
OvUunNers, 


The mood and the harmonies of 


near equaling the best work of tormer 
years in this symphony yesterday, play- 
ing with a vehement éloquence which in- 


volved no sacrifice of precision in de|. 


tail. 


Brahm’ ‘Tragic Overture,” which is 
perhaps his best work, was, on the 
other hand, badly played. Brahms was. 
thinking of Sophocles as he wrote, or 
at least in the spirit of Sophocles. Mr. 
Monteux seemingly assumed that the | 
music was the attempt of a dull pedant 
to catch the spirit of such taw ry ro- 
mantic plays as Hugo’s “Ruy Blas.” 
The splendid ensemble Playing shown 
in the Schoenberg and most of the’ 
Tschaikowsky was sadly lacking in the 
Brahms ' 

The other number was something 
most of us scarcely expected to hear 
at a Boston Symphony concert, Weber’s 
not especially brilliant rondo “The In- : 
vitation to the Dance,”’ orchestrated | 
w.th German efficiency by Weingartner. 
if we must have popular musi¢ at the 
Symphony there are those who would 
prefer to have Mr Monteux follow Mr 
Ganz recent example with the St 
louis Symphony and put a fox trot on! 
program. A large part of the au- | 


dience liked the Weber, but as many 
would like a fox trot. 

Since the only chance America has of | 
ever developing its own school of se- | 
rious music is to make American popue | 
iar music more subtle and more unified, } 
there is much to be said in favor of; 
Playing really zood ‘‘jazz”’ at the Sym-| 
‘phony. But why play fourth-rate Ger- | 
man dance tunes when Beethoven has 
written an ‘‘apotheosis of the dance” 
jin his Seventh Symphory? If Weber's 
piece had one-tenth the beauty and 
bower of Johann Strauss’ ‘‘The Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube,” : 
different. 
| ‘Proere are no Svmphonyv concerts next 
, week. D’Indy will conduct a varied pro- 
Cgzram Dec 9 and 10. 


; 
‘ 
i ..- 


the case would be | 


' 
; 
' 


Miss Henrietta Van Wynbergen, harp- 
ist, native of The Hague, Holland, has 
returned to Boston after 10 .years’ ab- 
sence. She played formerly under the 
direction of Max Fiedler, conductor of 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
later with the Boston Opera Company. 
She was a protege of Queen Wilhelmena 


_ as 
— trivia] 


_Verklaerte Nacht” often recall Skria-|0f Holland,* who presented her with a 
bin’s ‘‘Poem of Eestacy” and Wagner’s| harp because of her brilliant progress 
Tristan.” Tt has @ literary program,|as a pupil at the Royal Conservy:tory 
sah 7 Wateee Re igtoomes poem, “Weib' at The Hague. The Queen mother gave 
die Welt,’ bu usic as S| ; : hy? 

this sextet might better stand atone, | ner © wee after finishing Aer se 
since it speaks to the hearer more|ieS in Holland, Miss Van Wynbergen 
clearly than words can sneak, took further instruction at the Bru 

The applause which followed a re- selles conservatory where, after thre 


markably moving performance, al- years, she was awarded the first prize 
though it came from a minority of 


those present, was strong enough to P 
make Mr Monteux have the players Henrietta of Belgium. h 
Stand to share in it. No new piece has She has played with the best orches- 
been better played here in recent years, ‘tras of Europe. Lately she was given 


A repetition of ‘‘Verklaerte Nacht” and!the title of chambermusician to the 
the performance of other music 


Schoenberg may now be hoped for. | : set with dia- 
When Mr Monteux has sufficient time her with a golden brooch se 


: home in 
to rehearse he can make mu monds. She will make. her | 
Tschaikowskvy’s rather eer yy Boston with her brothee, who. is a mem= 
Fourth Symphony sound like ber of the Symphony. orchestra. 
new, Lhe present orchestra came: very | —_—_—_ 


and a goid medal with chain, by Queen, 
Since that time. 


by |Queen of Wuertemberg, who presented 
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_ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


AFTERNOON OF CONTRASTS AND 
SCHOENBERG 





Chaikovsky Beside Brahms, Weber, 

| Weingartner, and Not to the Russian’s 
Advantage—His Music Thin and Faded, 
with a “Tragic Overture” and a Brilliant 
Virtuoso-Piece for Neighbors — “Trans- 
figuring Night” in Beauty, Passion and 
Illusion 





NCE upon a time a composer wrote 

a tone-poem—as many do. for 
performance he proffered it to a 
conductor, known to have a spice 

of malice within him. The music pleased 
the conductor; he agreed to play it in the 
course of a season; he honestly sought to 
find a place for it in his programmes from 
which the merit of the piece would shine. 
|The composer, however, lacked patience, 
| discretion. He would have his tone-poem 
|played forthwith. With insistence he 
haunted the conductor’s door-step. Then 
malice came uppermost as it will in short 
‘tempers. “At the earliest opportunity,’ the 
tconductor indeed kept his promise, but be- 


fore the new tone-poem, in the order of. 


‘the programme, stood a masterpiece of 
‘Richard Strauss; after it ensued a living 
and pervading classic. And the new piece 
was as though it had never been. 

There is no visible malice in Mr. Mon- 
teux’s temperament. Rather is he a for- 
bearing man of exemplary patience. Yet 
back to memory came this true tale of 
conductor and composer when the pro- 
gramme for the Symphony Concert yester- 
day afternoon began with Brahms'’s ‘“Tragic 
Overture,” proceeded with Weingartner’s 
orchestral version of Weber’s “Invitation 
to the Dance’ and ended with Chaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony—the Symphony with 
the Scherzo of the picked strings. French 
conductors, though they be as catholic of 
spirit as Mr. Monteux, do not’ usually 
warm to the Russian’s music. In these 
days, and regardless of nationality, most 
conductors of his quality and ambition 
look askance upon Chaikovsky and nearly 
all his works. They are ‘‘old hat,’’ as the 
Parisian vernacular has it—very ‘old hat.” 
But audiences in America and in England, 
especially elderly audiences, will have 
them—even unto the Pathetic Symphony 
and this very’ Fourth. One or another of 
the Russian’s Fantasias seem less worn 
by time, less changed by fashion. One or 
another of his Suites and minor pieces still 
amuses. Yet the public will have the sym- 


em 


ee 





| phonies, What is a dutiful conductor to 


do? Set out occasionally on his pro- 
grammes of course—but also exercise due 
care as to what pieces companion it. 


-_—_--- 


With or without malice, Mr. Monteux 
yesterday hardly took such pains. In the 
innocent nineties, not a few of us believea 
that Chaikovsky wrote colorfully for or: 
chestral voices. Keen seemed his rhythms, 
sharp his modulations, vivid and various 
his play with harmonies and timbres. Most 
of us are more sophisticated now. Beside 
his fellow-Russian Rimsky-Korsokov, we 
count him poor and faded in these display- 
ful but useful qualities. 3eside a Ravel, 
for instance from the younger generation, 
he seems no more than tepid. Still worse 
does he fare on these scores when no more 
than half an hour away is Weingartner's 
arrangement of Weber’s dance-poem (as 
we should say nowadays) inexuberant 
and exhaustless feat of orchestral virtu 
osity. Weingartner keeps the music in 
‘flashing keys; he lavishes upon it 
brilliance that instrumental voices 
‘lend as in those glinting wood-winds eve 
sparkling about the melody; he twines an 
intertwines motivs, concentrating, expan: 
ing; he sets in little ornaments of his own 
inventing. New harmonies color Weber's 
sentiment; new modulations make his 
dance-rhythms more’ sensuous, At the 
transcriber’s will the pace slows or 
I'quickens ‘and every change tells 
stirred ears. 

The whole arrangement is marvel of or- 
chestral fancy, orchestral ingenuity, oOF-| 
chestral ‘‘effect,’’ done as it seems in | 
heat of re-creation and doubtless, like m0*' 
such things, overdone. But how poor, thin, | 
faded, labored, sterile seem the ways of 
Chaikovsky in these things beside such | 
fertility, vigor and glow! The _ listener 
hears Weingartner and Weber. with ex- 
hilaration, even elation. Before the 
sian’s Fourth Symphony from the vocite! 
ous proclamations of fate, through waltz 
and canzonetta, ‘“‘picked’’ Scherzo anda 
finale of the song of the birch-tree (that 
will never grow and never wither) tou. 
many of us only hear—and are patient. 
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Over pages of the programme-book ran | 
letters of Chaikovsky, reciting the moods, | 


the images, the passionate and introspec- 
ive play of feeling, he would body forth 
in this Fourth Symphony. They were very 
real to him; beyond a doubt they wrenched 
ui] tortured him, they filled his imagina- | 
ion when Ke set to music to paper; Ie! 

the cynics say that then and there heé| 
caressed them. Yet how little of all these) 
hings does the Fourth Symphony bear) 
ioday even when the listener strains every | 
‘ympathy of comprehension and response. | 
Lccording to Chaikovsky, sleep-chasinss 

‘litting fantasms of dream race through | 
che Scherzo of the picked Sirings. Yel tO | 
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‘ng pastime for a fascinated audience. Not 


‘hunder in an introduction and ‘“‘despond- 
ency and despair’ stalk up and down when 
a few pages onward come waltz-measures 
endearing Chaikovsky to any ballet-mas- 
ter. The “eanzona’ has withered into a 
melancholy song, far below the consuming 


‘intensities of the slow-movement of the 


| Wifth Symphony or the ghostly syncopa- 





| parison the 


tions of the Sixth. A dash of military 
music across the Scherzo glorifies by com- 
earlier waltz-rhythms. Only 


the native wildness of the Finale—and Mr. 
'-Monteux and the orchestra made the most 


‘spoke tragedy 


monotonously. “I speak 
Chaikevsky to Tanéev, 


of it—persists, 
che truth,’’ wrote 


about the Fourth Symphony, “if somewhat) 


zrandiloquently.”’ 
thereof; but the lapsing years gnaw hard 
at grandiloquence; whils grandiloquence is 
one of the moods and manners of music 
with which our time is instinctively and 
unsparingly at odds. 





A tragic music, as he himself felt, made 
and heard it, Chaikovsky surely believed 
ne had written in this symphony in 
i’ minor. An hour before, at the beginning 
of the concert, the audience had heard an- 
other tragic music—the Overture, so named, 
of Branms. 
tory letters; the most penetratmg commen- 
tators have been unable to set to it any 
plausible gloss—and on that 
nedants are hard to outdo. Conductor and 
orchestra wrung every drop out of Chaikov- 
sky to the limit of Mr. Monteux’s imagina- 
tion amd sense of effect; whereas in 
Brahms’s piece they were no more than 
earnestly, straightforwardly and somewhat 
bluntly eloquent. Yet out of the music 
rose, as always, the sense of fate that 
mortal spirit may not conquer, the image 
of heroic striving and endurance; the vision 
tluminating, the pity comforting; the end 
as in exalted submission. 

The motivs whence the overture unfolds; 
the grave progress in which they move; 
the sombre modulations of the music.il 


speech; the colors, dusky or pale, upon it,;. 


the whole inevitable design, the whole full- 
measured accomplishment are at one—the 
VOice of tragic poetry as it were in tonel 
epitome. A loftier music, 
thought, emotion, imagery and impression, 
few composers have written. Not even ia 
his’ First Symphony has Brahms con- 
ceived and wrought so complete a master- 
piece. As yet tragic destiny—destiny en- 
dured, illuminated, pitied—has hardly found 
comparable expression in music. Here 
in almost epic measures. 


There is not a doubt! 


About it he wrote no explana-. : 
. voices, 


deeper of | 


preoccupation 
score the |! Ccups 


many an ear of 1921, it seems but exacting Over the way, Chaikovsky, in comparisoa, | 
sxercise for an orchestral choir and pleas- whined and simipered; wrote in dauce- | 
rhythms, picked the strings and rioted | 
too impressively may all-compelling fate around a birch-tree. | 


: 


on r re 
: 
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Apart from these pieces, among them 
rather than of them, stood Schdnberg’s 
Sextet, ‘“‘Transfiguring Night,” played for 
the first time in Boston as music for full 
string choir in a spacious hall rather than. 
the six instruments in chamber-concert, . 
for which the composer originally destined’ 
it. He himself so transformed it and at. 
his door must be laid the inevitable loss ©: 
intimate and piercing sensation. Of old 
in §teinert Hall from “The Kneisels,”’ 
the listener heard the piece almost 







as though he caught the speech 
and followed the steps _of the _ tor- 
tured and illuminated pair in Deh- 
mé]’s verse and  Schénberg’s tones. 


Yesterday, he heard the piece magnified in 
sound but in illusion also thinned; Of old, 
he took little thought of the playing must- 
cians, so engrossing was the piece. Yes- 
terday he marvelled at the ability, the 
sensibility, the mingling of skill and im- 
agination with which conductor and choir 
accomplished both all that Schonberg set to 
music-paper, and not a little that black 
and white could only suggest. 

With reason the poet’s verse enkindled 
the composer’s tones. The poetry, self-con- 
tained as it is, asks for music in the two 
contrasted, blended and together 
transfigured; in the eerie atmosphere, the 
with spiritual sensations. 
Out of it Schénberg has distilled into his 
tones the gnawing woe and the long ng 
lament of the woman; the deep and cOme 
forting affection of the man, the final 
spiritualizing of their passion. Around is 
the background of still and ghostly wood, 
of black and silvered water, of moonlit and 
tremulous air. Across it sounds their slow 
foot-fall. Illusively at the beginning 
Schinberg’s music suggests personages and 
background, air and light... Soon he and it 


are absorbed in the spiritual communings- 
of the pair, but by recurring implication in: 
imaginative strokes of | 
the background. 


; 


most adroit and 
harmony and _ timbres, 
never quite vanishes. 
The motives that embody the moods, 
the impulses, the reactions and the passion 
of the lovers are more vivid and vital than. 
the words 


sensuous beauty and of poignant power. 


that originally embodied them,’ 


OO SN << 
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These motives flower into melody of bon, 


The play of them discloses and character-; 


izes, advances and cumulates, penetrates 
the mind and searches the heart like 
music-drama itself. The end is of the 


transfigured beauty and the spiritualizing: 


and dramatist in tones, 


power that only music may compass, an 


painter, poet 
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Vana’ RP avnvariie faculty of haaler, wealth 
and aptitude of melodic 


invention and 


fruition, imagination and skill with every 


necessary means of music, Over them, out 


of 


them plays a responsive and transmit- | 


tinge passion as intense as it is controlled. 


The outcome, 


the inevitable outcome, is 


high moments of beauty and of power. 
Whatever Schinberg may have now be-' 
come, he wrote this Sextet at the fullest 


as 


a master, even a genius, of music. 
H. T. PARKER 


or 
Boston Music 


. Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


| ton Symphony 


'as follows: 
| Weber-Weingartner, 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—-The Bos- 
Orchestra’s seventh 
program, given on November 25, was 
Brahms, Tragic Overture; 

Invitation to the 
Dance; Schdénberg, sextet for strings, 

“Radiant Night”; Tschaikowsky, 


fourth symphony in F minor. 


| 
| 
| 


This program, ranging from the aus- 
terities of Brahms, through the com- 
plexities of SehOnberg and the emo- 
tionalism of Tschaikowsky to the 
graceful, pleasing and obvious Weber 
must have offered at least one numbe! 
to suit the taste of every one in yes- 
terday’s audience. Few programs 
could be arranged which would re- 
quire more diversity of style, quicker 


isensitiveness, a wider range of musical 


ee 
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understanding than this one, and yet 
throughout the afternoon, Mr. Monteux 
gave evidence of a complete compre- 
hension of the works in hand and suc- 
ceeded in bringing out fully and sym- 
pathetically the characteristic points 
of each composition. He passed from 
the severe and restrained Brahms toa 
the light and graceful “Invitation to 
the Dance” and thence to the involved 
sextet by Schonberg without percep- 
tible effort. It was a remarkable feat 
of virtuosity, done so quietly and un- 
ostentatiously that few realized how: 
remarkable it really was. 

Of course the work of outstanding) © 
interest was Schonberg’s_- sextet, 
“Radiant Night.” The name of| 
Schonberg has to many minds been, 


This P partes ‘aia 


also played solo pieces. 
‘is an imaginative, 
‘developed composition and 
many pages of real inspiration. The 
two instruments are treated with evi-| 
dent understanding of their capabili-, 


os an- Peatiier 
period, one evidently in which the 
composer had not yet learned to con- 
ceal his poverty of invention, and the 


triteness of his musical utterances in 


a veil of polyphonic cacophony. There 
are distinct melodies in this sextet, 
albeit of a somewhat commonplace 
order. There is little that startles | 
the ear harmonically, and, 
velopment is somewhat 
there are impressive moments, as for 
example the chords which immedi- 
ately precede the theme announced by 
the cellos (we believe it is intended 
to personify the consoling voice of 
(he man in Dehmel’s poem, a portion 
of which inspired this work.) The 
sextet as a whole is monotonous and 
would have been tiresome but for the 
playing of the orchestra. A sextet of 
solo players could scarcely have 
played with more freedom and 
elasticity or more perfect ensemble. 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony was 
played with the necessary apprecia- 
tion of its dramatic qualities. The 
second and third movements, if musi- 
cally somewhat slight, never fail of 
their effect. Nowadays it is some- 
times difficult to take all of Tschai- 
kowsky’s rant and bombast seriously 
yet he often produces his thrill in 
spite of our better judgment. 
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On November 23, Jean Bedetti, the 


first cellist of the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra, gave a recital, assisted by 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Arthur 
Fiedler, accompanist. With Mr. Geb- 


hard he played Beethoven’s sonata in 


A major and Huré’s in F sharp. He 
Huré’s sonata 
if somewhat over 


ties, both separately and _ together. 

Mr, Bedetti’s qualities as a soloist and | 
as a musician are already well known. 
It is sufficient to say that they were | 


once again appreciated by a large and | 


musically representative audience. 
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| A NOTABLE PIECE TO ‘RETURN: 
NEW VOICE 


the de- | 
diffuse, yet 


contains . impr: ssion they 


expressiveMafess, 
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Full String Choir at the Symphony 
certs This Week Instead of Six Instru- 
ments—A Rearrangement by the Com- 
poser +Himself — Remarkable Music 
Twice Heard by Stirred Audiences 


EARLY six years ago, in March of 

1915, the Kneisel Quartet, 

“assisting artists,’’ played for the 

first time in Boston Schodnvberg’s 
Sextet for Two Violins, two Violas and two 
Violoncellos. '‘Verklirte Nacht” or. in Iang- 
lish, ‘‘Transfigured Night.’’ Two years 
later at the final concert of “The Kneisels” 
in Boston they repeated the piece. Next 
Friday and Saturday at the “Symphony 
Concerts, it will be heard a’ 
as music for the full string choir of a 
syniphony orchestra. Not long ago Schon- 
berg himself so rearranged the music, add- 
ing double-basses for groundwork to. di- 
vided violas, violoncellos. Other- 
has made no material change in 
the form, the substance, the movement of 
the sextet. The distribution of the voices 
is unaltered; the expression-marks are un- 
Here and there, however, he has 
indicated the playing of very soft measur?2s 
by a single pair of instruments. In this 
version for’ string-choir 
heard in New York late last winter and 
will soon ‘be heard in Chicago. Between 
Stand the impending performances at Sym- 
pheny Hall. There the beauty and the 


violins, 
wise he 


changed. 


power of the music bid fair to renew the]jove-duet of ethereal beauty begins. 
thelof the old motives 
‘figured’ in turn, 
;enthusiasm, 


unchanged, the adte |@oubts are remembered, 


originally made in 
voices of “The Kneisels.”’ 

Since in essentials and in details, 
figured Night’’ is 
Written for the 
Greeley Clapp as preface to the perform- 
ance of 1915 may serve like purpose for 
the performance of 1921. ‘‘ ‘Verkliirte 
Nacht,’”"’ Mr Clapp then wrote, ‘means 
either a cloudy night cleared or a night 
of emotional darkness transfigured or il- 
luminated, according to your 
better still from the poetic point of view, 
both -at once. Richard Dehmel’s poem, 
‘Weib und Welt’ (‘Woman and World’). 
Which serves ag ‘programme’ for Schén- 
berg’s sextet, takes advantage of these 


“Trate- 


Transcript by 


choice: or, 


- Opportunities for poetic double meaning to 


the extent of clothing a somewhat meagre 


with | 


y--ihis. time 


the Sextet was’ 


jrradiate her, and the two walk on, 


- jsinned, only later to meet the true lover 
IN avhom she had longed for but had despaired 


fof, just as she is .about to become a 
mother. Walking with this lover across 


-29./ fide cold heath on a moonlit night, she 


falteringly makes her confession to -.him; 
his generous forgiveness and warm love 
‘tians- 
figured’ into the ‘transfigured’ night. 
‘The Sextet begins with «a pwnissimo 
reiterated pedal D, which suggests. the 
trudging footsteps of the couple. A de- 
ecending figure, weary and languid in 
character, is added and developed at some 
length; an atmosphere of suppressed dlis- 
couragement is definitely established. ‘The 
pace quickens; a new figure of more agi- 
tated character enters, and in turn is Ge@- 
veloped for a while, elaborating and com- 
plementing the first. B-flat minor: a light, 
shinmimering tremulo and soft meindic fig- 
ures in a very high register prepare the 
way for something om'nous and unknown. 
Lamenting figures adroitly insinuate them- 
selves into the development of the forego- 
ing material. There is’ much modulation 
and several changes of rhythm; eventually 
a broad climax in E major ends the first 
portion of the woman’s speech. A theme 
of transcendant beauty, E major, 9-8 
rhythm, peaceful and serene, seems to 
portray the woman’s dream that in mother- 
hood she might attain happiness and self- 
fulfilment. A harsh chord and a growling 
tremulo in ‘the bass ends this dream, and 
a long: seetion follows in which agitation 
and despair reach a passionate and power- 
ful climax; then there is pleading theme. 
of short duration, and a heavy-hearted re- 
sumption of the 'trudging march, Silence, 
‘The man’s voice, as typified by the first 
‘cello, speaks; the key is D major, the at- 
mosphere that of reassurance. The first 
lamenting motive appears tenderly ans 
comfortingly ‘transfigured’ in the violins 
and violas F-sharp major: a new OC= | 
companiment figure is established and | 
Some 
are reassuringly ‘trans- 


D-flat major, 6-8. 


Very softly, over a 
shimmering accompanimen3:, 
sundry themes associated with the man 
and the woman unite in the final love-duef. 
The new broad theme and an echo of the 
enthusiastic motive return in D major, 
which is also the key of the ineffably rich 
and sweet pianissimo close. In determin- 
ing his form, Schénberg has been strategic 
in the choice of a poem whose text divides 
itself naturally into easily recognizable 
units of mood; for each of these the musie 
presents a similar unit, of proportidnate: 


duration and emphasis, except that the 


There is a flash of warn! 
The old) 
but not heeded. A’ 
Philip ‘new broad theme leads to a climax and a) 
return to D major. 
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rtrastin eeaticae of personal points 
ig a summary, it naturally fol- 
t the’ music proceeds according to 
idl one din satisfactory: cyclic formula 
, n introduction, two contrasting ‘move- 
nt ’ unified each in itself, and an apothe- 
s, Of conyentional ‘form,’ with its 
eoty ped academic division into exposi- 
1, develépment, and recapitulation there 
7" fot; _of genuine unity, balance and 
, of real thematic variation and treat- 
he within these of a true creative 
creative process of persistent and 
; “exposition, development and re- 
it ation, there is so much, and all is 
done; that the composition right- 


y should be: recognized as a masterpiece | 
tonal unity amd purity, or the individual | | 


‘intimate beauties of chamber music, which 


The harmonies of this fairly eariy work 
ichinberg are not at all the revolu- 
dissonamces” which in his later 
“have so frequently proved them- 


a te 98 caviar to the general. The famous] 


hords Containing eight, nine, ten or eleven 


« constituents, resolving into others) 


Ea e. amaracter. are here not tovbe found; 
he: ichest chromatic shadings of the gen- 
ee seventh and ninth chords, here 
The style is not exactly that of 

1, but at least it does not go beyond 

stan,’ to whose family it belongs. On 
Fethor hand it does not seem imitative 


nits pares style, or of its cousin, De-} 


ee What ‘might be expected pleasantly to 
Misappoint the pessimist, except that the 


4 ccpea pist will alawys stick to his theories| 


eee the evidence of his semses, the 
(abundance in this work of rich and beau- 
a melody. The procedure is sometimes 


2 ra of devoting a full-length complete 


oy 
a f : 
me 


: instrument to another. The quality of 

melodic material is always: warmly 

tional, and as the mood clarifies and 

‘ sifies toward the close, there is an im- 

“ ati bly gradual broadening’ of phrase, 

con ined with am increase of the inter- 

| we Wing of counter-melodic voices, to’ which 

Ab ew York reviewer has aptly applied 
@ title-word, ‘transfigured.’’’ 

> much for exposition. For impression, 

; reviewer for the Transcript, J. N. B., 

ste of “Verklirte Nacht’ .after the per- 

fs tance. by “The Kneisels’’ in . 1917; 

il é tone-poem is decisive and eloquent 

“Proof to Tu he may doubt, of a thor- 

yx _ highly skilled, broadly 

loning, comr oser, powerfully inde-. 


T 
shape 


e atid pursuit of 50 is 
3 if time @- ‘well Te 
tive, ‘and ins on oe Ra Ta ig 


ody to one,or two instruments, some- | 
: that of passing melcdie phrases from | 


th, Bivsee's 

ible, -i ) tual; hit Atricate 
"xD ye bere ona iy bp “es aare eeu te | 2ut the 
hae r of at ic ee s ‘Verklirté 

no. cbiapeitor or faler, and never 


) borer es there. must be intuitive and gu 4- 


ing ‘force. behind. his. experimentalism, and } 


these who have delved as deeply as he in- |} 
‘to. the well of. art could never content } 
themselves, with skimming the surface af- | 


‘terwards. . | 
“In the first place, Schénberg found @ 


sensible and sititable medium in the com- 
bination of six stringed instruments 


‘wheren to compromise the largeness, com- 
‘plexity and orchestral and dramatic in- 


stincts of the romanticists with the clearer 
and purer medium of chamber music, 0m.2 
so nearly eclipsed by the pass:on for musl- 
cal, structures , of Valhalla proportions. | 
The string sextet assembled under Schén- 


berg's. skilful manipulation, body, volume 


ume and ‘asic power, without the loss ©. 


combinations for wood-wind choirs by 
no means attain. To hear the music 
is to realize at once that this is no chance } 
or even experimental combination. As for | 
the style, it is largely convent. onal, both 
harmonically and melodically and roman-' 
tically. as an early work naturally must | 


‘be. The bold incursions into individual | 


speech are the natural growth and Oll- 
shoot of convention, facilitated by 4 
heightened sense and proficiency in the 


simultaneous manipulat' on of voices, and 


a heightened sense of effect, integrity, 
dramatic surge afid dramatic contrast, 
which need not cling blindly or unimagi- 


natively to precedent and rules of practi- 
| cability. 


“Hormally the Sextet is freest of all, 
rhapsodic and fantasia-like, but with no 
poverty of ideas, and with propulsive and 


unifying motive behind its procedure. The 
‘use of the tremolo is no mefe filling-in, 


but takes its individual trend in supplying 
immediate dramatic requirements, just as 
the melody fills its own ends, and the 
contrapurital usage is subjected entirely to 
purposes of expression. It is an impas- 
sioned love song, generally resembling 
many previous ones in character, working 
up to the frenzies of ‘Tristan’ without be- 
ing a slave to them.. The very times when 
the composer begins to depart from the 
approved and tried ways are those mo- 


/ments when he is so excited by the. heat 


of his work as to forget calculation and 
analysis, and let his musical intuitions 
lead him. This above everything speaks 


/in favor of his abrupt departures, although 
‘later indications argue cerebral tendencies. 


The’elevated and noble climax, and the 
final. lapse into quiet and, beautiful poetry 
the. rows confir tion of love- 
usi¢c that has ‘bean exc elled by few, and 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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SERENATA NOTTURNA in D major, f 
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I. Marcia 
II, Menuetto 
III. Rondo 


MUSIQUE pour les soupers du Roy: Chaconne 
gracieuse, (1712) 
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I. Allegro ' 
It Largo 
III Allegro vivace 
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I, Calme et luminére 
II. La Joie du Bleu profond 
III. Horizons verts 
IV. Le mystére de l’Ocean 


Soloist: 
BRUCE SIMONDS 


Knabe Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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‘contrasting presentations of personal po-:nts| 
of view, and a summary, it naturally fol-. 
lows that the music proceeds according to 
the aesthetcally satisfactory cyclic formula 
of an introduction, two contrasting ‘move- | 


likewise; since the poem falls naturally 
into the broad divisions of a prologue, two 


ments’ unified each in itself, and an apothe- 
osis. Of conventional ‘form,’ with its 


stereotyped academic division into exposi- 


‘tion, development, and recapitulation there 


| 
| 


: 


is not a ict; of genuine unity, balance and 
mass, of real thematic variation and treat- 
ment and within these of a true creative 
and re-creative process of persistent and 
constant exposition, development and rc- 
capitulation, there is so much, and all is 


80 Well done, that the composition right-| 


fully should be recognized as a masterpiece 
of form. 

“The harmonies of this fairly eariy work 
of Schénberg are not at all the’ revolu- 
tionary dissonamces’’ which in his later 
works have so frequently proved them- 
selves caviar to the general. The famous 
ehords containing eight, nine, ten or eleven 
separate constituents, resolving into others 
of like character, are here not to be found; 
the richest chromatic shadings of the gen- 
ther triuds, seventh and ninth chords, here 
suffice. The style is not exactly that of 
Haydn, but at least it does not go beyond 
‘Tristan,’ to whose family it belongs. On 
the cther hand it does not seem imitative 
of its parent style, or of its cousin, De- 
bussy. 


“What might be expected pleasantly to 


disappoint the pessimist, except that the} 


pessimist will alawys stick to his theories 
against the cvidence of his semses, the 
abundance in this work of rich and beau- 
tiful melody. The procedure is sometimes 
that of devoting a full-length complete 
melody to one or two instruments, some- 


one instrument to another. The quality of 
the melodic material is always’ warmly 
emotional, and as the mood clarifies and 
intensifies touward the close, there is an im- 
perceptibly gradual broadening of phrase, 
Combined with am increase of the inter- 


weaving of counter-melodic voices, to which | . tia 
the composer begins to depart from thé 


approved and tried ways are thoSe mo- 


a New York reviewer has aptly applied 
the title-word, ‘transfigured.’’’ 

So much for exposition. For impression, 
the reviewer for the Transcript, J. N. B., 
wrote of “Verklirte Nacht” after the per- 
formance by ‘The Kneisels’ in 1917: 
“The tone-poem is decisive and eloquent 
proof to any who may doubt, of a thor- 
ough, inspired, highly skilled, broadly 
proportioning, composer, powerfully inde- 


pendent in the seizure and pursuit of his 


own ideas, but at the same time @ well- 
grounded, sober, authoritative, and in- 


Svolutionary”™” 


hensible, it may be intellectually intricate 
and experimentally nazardous. But the 
composer. of such music as ‘Verklirte 


Nacht’ is no impostor or idler, and never} 


could be; there must be intuitive and gu d- 
ing force behind his experimentalism, and 
thase who have delved as deeply as he in- 
to the well of. art could never content 
themselves with skimming the surface af- 
terwards. 


“In the first place, Schdnberg found 4] 


sensible and suitable medium in the com- 
bination of 6 §6=|6.6ue stringed instruments 


wheren to compromise the largeness, cOImM-| 


plexity and orchestral and dramatic in- 
stincts of the romanticists with the clearer 
and purer medium of chamber music, om... 


co nearly eclipsed by the pass.on for musi. | 


cal structures of Valhalla proportions. 
The string sextet assembled under Schon- 


bereg’s skilful manipulation, body, volume | 


ume and basic power, without the loss | 
tonal unity and purity, or the individual 
intimate beauties of chamber music, which 


combinations for wood-wind choirs by | 


no means attain. To hear the music 


is to realize at once that this is no chance | 
or even experimental combimat:on. AS for | 


the style, it is largely conventional, both 
harmonically and melodically and roman- 
tically. as an early work naturally must 
be. The bold incursions into individual 
speech are the natural growth and oOll- 
shoot of convention, facilitated by 4 
heightened sense and proficiency in the 
simultaneous manipulation of voices, and 
a heightened sense of effect, integrity, 


dramatic surge and dramatic contrast, | 


which need not cling blindly or unimagi- 
natively to precedent and rules of practi- 
cability. 

“Rormally the Sextet is freest otf all, 
rhapsodic and fantasia-like, but with no 
poverty of ideas, and with propulsive and 


unifying motive behind its procedure. The | 


use of the tremolo is no mefe filling-1n, 
but takes its individual trend in supplying 


: dl diate matic requirements, just as 
Sutaiiiiat Of passing melodic phrases from | Mediate Cramatic reqhive PA desaighr, 
the melody fills its own ends, and the 


contrapurital usage is subjected entirely to 
purposes of expression. It is an impas- 
sioned love song, generally resembling 
many previous ones in character, working 
up to the frenzies of. ‘Tristan’ without be- 


ing a slave to them. The very times when 


ments when he is so excited by the heat 
of his work as to forget calculation and 
analysis, and let his musical intuitions 
lead him. This above everything speaks 
in favor of his abrupt departures, although 
later indications argue cerebral tendencies. 
The’elevated and noble climax, and the 
final. lapse into quiet and beautiful poetry 
is the crowning confirmation of lov& 
music that has been excelled by few, and 
chamber music which, in its kind, has »°°" 


‘equalied by none.” 


$s lve ary reer, and no} 
mere eccentric iconoclast. Schdnberg's } 
later work may be momentarily incompre- | 


J. S. BACH, 
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LALANDE. MUSIQUE pour les soupers du Roy: Chaconne 


gracieuse, (1712) 


CONCERTO in in D major for Pi 
B. and H, No. 12. aaa: (1724) 


I. Allegro 
II Largo 
III Allegro vivace 


DINDY, POEME DES RIVAGES 


Calme et luminére 

La Joie du Bleu profond 
Horizons verts 

Le mystére de l’Ocean 


Soloist: 
BRUCE SIMONDS 


Knabe Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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have supposed, vritten for a New: 
Year's n festivity at the 
—.4/ house of his. friend, the: Countess 
Ledron in Salzburg. It consists of # 
march, & minuet and a rondo. Of these 
movements, the minuet is the most 
suggestive of the more mature Mozart, 
The other movements, while. they are. 
fluently melodious and graceful in the 
Mozartian manner, have less distines 


Conductor -Composer _ Gets tion. Lalande’s chaconne—music for 
Warm Welcome — Here |}it°, Suprers of Louis XIV-—is stately, 
} 


at times pompous, as became the oc- 
: sixteen Years Ago 
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Monsieur VINCENT D’INDY 


The Distinguished French Musician 
Composer, Chef d’Orchestre, Pianist 


casion, with a decided character of its 
own, with measures here and there that. 
| Seeny in advance of its time, as if the 
| composer were impatient with routine. 
| and formalism. In Bach’s concerto, | 
| the slow movement is singularly. im-. 
| pressive. The other movements are’ 
| like unto many other pages of Bach 
| in his — inspired and busiest “mo-| 
: ments. fr. Simonds disp] a 

| By PHILIP HALE charming tonal qtiality and mubicnr en 
| derstanding. In the old music by the 
| 

| 


en, 8 ‘ 


HIS SUITE MAKES 
DEEP IMPRESSIO 


a Lom «a, +o 


The eighth concert of the Boston , 
three the strings gave an admi 
Symphony Orchestra took place yes- ' performance. In Mozart’s mate Sa 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall.} dialogue between Mr. Burgin and Mr, 
‘The program was as follows: Mozart, Thillois was especially noteworthy. | 
| Serenata notturna, D major: Lalande, | Bg il rn pein performed aaa 
(“Pe me rs ‘“~... e 2 —_—- r 
Chaconne Gracieuse; Bach, Concerto, Difirst time on Dec. 1 in New York. it 
major, for piano and strings; d’Indy, was completed this year. The four 
‘On the Shores of Seas.” The music Movements are entitled ‘Calm and 
bed Lalande, Bach ana d’Indy was per-;Light,’’ “The Joy of the Deep Blue,” 
| formed for the first time in Boston, as ‘Green Horizons” and “Ocean’s Mys- 
| Was, in all probability, Mozart’s Sere- tery.” : 
, hade aS a Whole. The pianist was | The sea of Mr. d’Indy is not the sea 
| Bruce Simonds, a pupil of Mr. d’Indy. jof Jules Laforgue, “always new and 
| Phe concert was conducted ty .Mr.|respectable, the ocean, since there is} 
d'indy, Sixteen years ago he tonduct-{no other name to give it’: nor does] 
ed the concerts of Dec..1 and 2 in the composer attempt to portray 14 
Boston. tones the ‘“‘spasms of the sky and the 
His program as first planned included Shatter of the sea” known to. Walt 
the “‘‘cverture’ to Monteverdi’s “Or. Whitman. In this suite there is the 
feo,’ Le Flem’s “For the Dead” ang Sugestion of far distances; the lapping, 
Roussel’s ‘‘Evoeations” No. l, in adai- Murmuring inrush on the beach; “un- 
tion to the pieces above named. Not dulating waves, liquid, uneven, emu- 
cply would the concert have been fay | tous waves’; whispers of mysteries 
too long if this plan had been carried |\Peneath the surface; cries of sea-birds; 
| : out; the ears of the hearers would have|the calm that Herman Melville has 
a ) | been sated efore Mr. d’Indy’s Suite |Poetically described in proge; odors of) 
was reached. : isedge and salt, a smiling sea, now 
His intention was to show the de- |timpled, now laughing, “but: Ret tranay 
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Velopment of orchestral. music in the 
first part; in the second, to bring out 


n , | 
ompositions of the modern French the meet imaginative, the most human 


school; one might say of his school: 
for Le Flem and Rousse] Studied with 
him, the latter for nine years, after he 
had already attracted attention as a 
Composer, F 

lt would be interesting to hear Mo- 
zart’s Serenade as he wrote it: for two 
bands, one made up of two violins, a 
viola, and a double bass: the other, at 
the other end of the room, or in an 
adjoining. chamber, for two violins, a 
Viola, a ’cello and kettle drums. It is 


cally at man’s ‘boasted mastery; an} 


inviting, alluring sea. 
This suite is to us the most beautiful, 


of Mr. d’Indy’s later compositions that 


have been heard in Boston, It is con-j 


stantly expressive, but not by labori-}| 
ously following an elaborately detailed 
program.: The titles give clue, if clue} 
is necessary; nor does the title “Green| 
horizons” disturb us, or provoke the 
question whether green, red or purple} 
can be reproduced in music. To every 
hearer his own horizon. There are 
some who find none beyond the Class- 
room, the business office, or,the club. 
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| have supposed, was written for a New 
Year’s night, or some festivity at the 

. house his. friend, 


of the Countess 


INCEN |) 1) ; »|| Ledron in Salzburg. It consists of a 
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f fae 3 ] movements, the minuet is the most 

The Distinguished French Musician | sume antty 


e of the more mature Mozart. 
Composer, Chef d’Orchestre, Pianist 


The other movements. while. they are 

fluently melodious and graceful in the 

Mozartian manner, have less distinc- 
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Conductor-Composer Gets tion, lLalande’s chaconne—music for 
Warm Welcome — Here the suppers of Louis XIV-~is Stately, 


| at times pompous, as became the oc- 
|casion, with a decided character of its 
'own, with measures here and there that 
seem in advance of its time, as if the 
composer were impatient with routine 


: 4 1 formalis ‘ ] Bach’: . 
HIS SUITE MAKES _[ int forme, "in Bucn's ‘concer 


: singularly im-. 
| pressive. The other movements are 
DEEP IMPRESSION | i untO Many other pages of Bach 
in his less inspired and _ busiest mo- 
| ments. Mr. Simonds displayed a 
By PHILIP HALE | Charming tonal quality and musical un- 
a ee | derstanding. In the old music b the 
Che eighth concert of the Boston | tnree the strings gave an adraleaial 
Symphony Orchestra took place yes- } performance. In Mozart’s music the 
'terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, } dialogue between Mr. Burgin and Mr, 
' The prosram was as follows: Mozart, Thillois =“ especially noteworthy. 
g | rie sy * Mr. d’ Indy’s Suite—he might call it 
Serenata notturna, D major; Lalande, a symphony—was performed for the 
| Chaconne Gracieuse: Bach, Concerto, Di first time on Dec. 1 in New York. It 
‘Major, for piano and strings: d’Indy, was completed this year. The four 
“On the Shores of Seas.” The music .mMovements are entitled “Calm and 
by Lalande, Bach and d’Indy was per-:Light,” “The Joy of the Deep Blue,” 
itormed for the first time in Boston. as “Green Horizons” and ‘Ocean’s Mys- 
| Was, in all probability, Mozart’s Sere. tery.” 
nade as a whole. The pianist was; The sea of Mr. d’Indy is not the sea 
sruce Simonds, a pupil of Mr. d’Indy. of Jules Laforgue, “always new and 
The concert was conducted by Mr.| respectable, the ocean, since there is 
d'indy, Sixteen years ago he tonduct-ino other name to give it’’: nor does 
ed the concerts of Dec,.1 and 2 in the composer attempt to portray im 
Boston. tones the ‘‘spasms of the sky and the 
Wis program as first planned included Shatter of the sea” known to. Walt, 
the “overture to Monteverdi’s “Or- Whitman. In this suite there is the} 
feo,” Le Flem’s “For the Dead" and Sugestion of far distances; the mip A i 
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been sated hefore Mr. d'indy’s Suite !Poetically Gescribed: in 


|Was reached. 

His intention was to show the de- 
Veiopment of orchestral] music in the 
'first part; in the second. to bring out 
compositions of the modern French 
School; one might Say of his school: 
iTor Le Flem and Roussel studied with 
| him, the latter for nine years, after he 
(had already attracted attention as a 
Composer, 

it would be interesting to hear Mo- 
zart’s Serenade as he wrote it: for two 
bands, one made up of two violins. a 
Viola, and a double bass: the other, at 
| the other end of the room, or in an 


! 
t 
} 
| 
' 
' 


‘sedge and salt, a smiling sea, now 
‘dimpled, now laughing, but not ironi- 
.cally at man's boasted mastery; an 
‘inviting, alluring sea. 

This suite is to us the most beautiful, 
the meet tmaginative, the most human 
of Mr. d’Indy’s later compositions that 
have been heard in Boston, It is con- 
stantly expressive, but not by labort- 
ously following an elaborately detailed 
iprogram.:- The titles give clue, if clue 
‘is necessary; nor does the title “Green 
horizons’’ disturb us, or provoke the 
| question whether green, red or purple 
‘can be reproduced in music. To every 
hearer his own horizon. There are 


| #djoining chamber, for two violins, &! some who find none beyond the class- 


Viola, a ‘cello and kettle drums. It is 


room, the business office, or the club, 
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“CENTURY GLORIES 


He brouehe freshly to the attention 
and the *wonder of an audience the 


It .woula be impertinent to spéak of 
‘Mr. a’Indy’s technical skill, the solid- 
ity of the structure, the ingenuity 
‘of the details, the decorative wealth, 
the superb instrumentation. As a con- 
ductor he was as ever dignified, quietly 
indicating his wishes; his work had 
been done in rehearsals; it was not 
done on the stage that the audience 
might gape in wonder. 

He was warmly welcomed, and after- 
wards heartily applauded. That his 
Suite made u deep impression by its 
beauty was shown by this fact, signifi- 
cant at an afternoon concert. Very 
few left the hall before the end. For 


- ee 


In Tragic Cast © ~~ || -Courtly and Profound © ~ 


and Lalande’s piece! Great heavenit 
what music they made in France in 
tion of the opening, but the music as- the 18th century. The beauty of this 


csumes a more tragic and majestic cast,| piece iS So courtly and yet so pro- 
found; so formal, if .you like, yet so 


reflective, so wisSe,, so aware of the 
ous, elemental, like a sport of the fact that an artist’s business is to make 


~ waves. Through these sounds, toward beautiful art and not ask too many 
SONGS, WO FORRG ASOS ORE -OUEER, the last is heard again the motive of} Questions about it or life either, that 
who is a pupil of Mr. d’Indy. | lithe reauiem, as we chorse to co" ‘t st the moment the storm and siress 
The new work was Mr. d’Indy’s Ree ee sf : 'y Si te 1i0ti tl hil 
A let not the reader think Mr. d’Indy| the passionate emotion, ie 2 
‘“Poeme des Rivages”’ (‘‘Poem of the bhis wv : 2 1 ’ 19t] 
hl ine his hearers with a p o- phy, the ardent realism of 19th century 
Seas’), composed or completed this 6 ane reeey tame Peres Me ore brawling 
od ramme. They are left to imagine art seem mere brawling and ignorance 
once there was no rush for tea, a re-|| year,,played for the first time anywhere : | sr t they like and so are we). The. and vulgarity by the side of it. 
ception, or a scheduled train. in New York on Dec. 1, and played | wha he as sain. a broodin calin, M Si ds’ Plavi 
The concert will be repeated tonight. | for the first time in Boston yesterday One 16 Colm OS ee : 8 r. oimonds aying 
There will be no Symphony concert! | afternoon. like nature, like deep waters. / 
next week. The program for Dec. 23, || : This last movement is the most 
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In the last movement there is first 


" 
mi ge ap ltt ee ela. ta 


:. Pea» 


conducting performances ‘of the Mozart 
“Serenata notturna’’ in D major for two 
siring orchestras, Lalande’s ‘‘Musique 
peur les soupers du Roy,” and J. S. 
EBach’s concerto in D major for harpsi- | 
chord, the piano part played by Bruce. 
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a requiem, as it might be, of the deep. 
This merge into a fast movement, joyv- 


glories of the 18th century music in | |a reminder of the mysterious introduc- 
: 
| 
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Mr. Simonds played the piano part of 
Bach’s concerto modestly, with self- 


24, is as follows: Massenet, Overture Players and Hearers Rise | symphonic in, character of the four. 
| It has the strongest physiognomy. It effacement, with technical fluency. It 


ty ““Phedre’’; Rimskyv-WKorsakoff, “Night: Weare est Pee < 
on Mount Trigioff (Act Il of “Mlada"); | Poti OO ar gpl nT Rogge kt aoe | is interesting and typical of d’Indy, eee " virtuoso pleco tat aa 
Liszt, ‘‘Dante’’ Symphony for orchestra | |., 1d} epigupa tA I ‘ elo gpa a : elsewhere in the work, that however ° by go O chambet music in which a 
and chorus. |, audience rose when he appeared 2a impressionistic he may be, however instruments have parts of importance, 
_ -|the stage, and stood while applause intent of evoking a mood of a musical and so it was played. Bach wrote his 
' swept the hall. At the end of the structure, his writing and his color- concerto with no more self- concious- 


9 “Poeme des Rivages” the people re- | ing are extremely clear. e ness or formality than Mozart his ser- 
mained for some moments, recalling | : enata. Only, Bach was a contrapun- 
A 'him to the platform. | Sane, Clear and Logical tist, and right merrily, or, as in the 

} 


The ‘“‘Poeme des rivages’’ is in four slowly movement, contentedly, does he 


er ee RN ee ee ee ee 


vy much of orchestration is the 
si0N make his musfe move along. They 


movements. A formalist might call | delil ry aflection .and workman 

ii a symphonie suite. The titles of the! evel eracs fs : a ta : } made music in those days, and its sub- 
| is eile leita S “Ca] and Light,” ship of the composer, an 10oWw much ‘ : | 
| movements are, Calm anc¢ igh ‘3 the orchestration an instinctive re- stance, compared to much of the music) 
| ) : "9 “Green | fh hatataed peared rene tig ; a now manufactured, was as sturdy old 


ee 


|“The Joy of the Deep Blue, flex of the composers mind, just as 
| Horizons,” “The Ocean's Mystery.’ | te gnc ga Sete a eh, sellex broadcloth to the cheapest shoddy. 
fe “Er: ; oie pow ty Mr. d’Indy conducted not like a 
are symphonic in the manipulation of | cha racteristic.of one man musician, happy in bringing together} 
; thematic material, and they are bound | The sanity, the clearness, logic, an@ his sabre acta and his art. | 
Be hony Plays Old. unremindful of pages eae d’ indy's | 'meate not only the music itself, but), 
“4 pscleuine ied Agere - all het . te | the beautiful instrumentation of this | 
| Mountain. It may be saic t lat in- “Poem of the Seas.” . 
e i 
x ; | tra. | , : : 
Under His Baton i a Nea : indebted to Mr. d’Indy. ‘The Seeesnsal Entire Program of Music 
| o1ors | is certainly one of the most delightful, 
[ 
| movement the second, #4. 
| What did he write this piece Pegg 
' | f . ' : Vincent d’Indy conducted a ire 
Vincent D’Indy appeared as guest |ment has much humor. The compos-~ simply captivating. The two cadens y d S 
vistas of the shore at Falconera, O71 3 
double bass, and the other orchestray cert, which included his own newest 
There is a movement which starts 
tions in the score are that these or-{ljast week. The orchestra and audience 
. } . 
would contain more than one work | lume alons, as a train might hum | 
\ the There was an ensemble of many ;the stage at the beginning of the con- 
: ylement the efforts of the players 
planned otherwise. He was present | whimsical flourishes, squeaks, etc., and p 
é lthen a funny little tune. There is a solo parts, and all the players kept, the visit of the noted French musicians 
D’Indy does not look the 7 years i, 


Baiaiar movements are contrasted In of his mind. or his nerves, or both? 
vite is ot ig Ae lead Masters of their art, like Mr. d'indy| Petted Prima donna of the baton, Oe 
| time, eg iy — : pe nistic / they lise instruments in many different lik F avd i + ol ate aa ia rere] 
| poser 6 Sen iMmMpreaon” ; £4 ways, but each way is unmistakably ee ae Cee Peruse, ee Caray 
Paokerpel =e inte waicn asa I onic sense of proportion, above all, the no- ij gemes ort 
| jgwol 01 altere forms in zs ’ 4 bility of character which animate the} y 
movements. The first movement is no man and his life and his works, per, | 
nd New W orks ino one of his works has this com- | ; 
a | poser proven more expert in his tod Mozart's Delightful Serenata 
rv of the tone-colors of the orches- ‘ 
| te os Not only for this was the audience 
| , . tnt sttorv§ firs é inspire é Mozart’s composi-; 
Se After the broad, introductory first and inspired of all ' p ; 
more virile and tions for concerted instruments. ‘ New to Boston 
BY OLIN DOWNES animated in mood, is in the spirit of a | : GY bebe a (ao «t@af 
‘symphonic allegro. The third move- Probably somebody’s birthday. is t 
wh re . ; . avahaeten| Program of music previously unheard in 
“s little joke as he watches different tra properly consist of one orchestra 
conductor of the Boston Symphony , © § guia ‘of 2 principal violins, a viola and a Boston at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
Orchestra at the concert given yeS- | the Adriatic, where this movement, as ; * wiatine Aste gem “i Sapo heager™ no Pi: H 
. : ft appears, was composed, of 2 violins, a second viola, a violon- Work, e oeme des Rivages,’’ playe 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. | oie : cello and kettle-drums. The direc-- for the first time anywhere in New York 
some had hoped that the programme | slowly and then grows, faster, until it at th 
‘al- chestras sna e placed far apart.- rose and applauded as d’Indy came upon 
; or along the rails and over 
by dIndy. Mr. d’indy himself had | ere: |S . string instruments yesterda 
y y y humming figure are heard more or less 6 y to sUD- cert, but no other ceremonies marked 
; ' | 
not as a propagandist of d'Indy, but | ore poetic interlude. The style is that __| their accustomed places in the orches- 
| as a high priest of art. | of a scherzo. tra. |eribed to him in the biographical dic}; 
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tionartes. He is a scholarly, degnified, 


nworldly man, apparently intent on 
Henehe rather than on publicity. His con- 


* competent rather than fiery.’ 


ducting is that of a sound musician, | 


| The youthful serenade tor two string. 
‘orchestras with kettle drums which’ 


'd'Indy added to the symphony orches-. 


'tra’s Mozart repertory, has the inimit- 


| able grace, suavity and _ underlying, 


‘melancholy that distinguish almost 
| Werks. The menuetto 


leased the audience. 
P'This piece was written, not for con- 


bigs age of Mozart’s voluminous | 
ck ll ae particularly | 


cert performance by a large modern’ 
orghestra, but for two groups of play- | 


iene to use as an actual serenade. Yes- 


terday’s performance in which thre: 
oder of the string sections of the, 
Boston Symphony made one orchestra, | 
aud all the rest of the strings and. 


kettle drums the other, obviously did 


not fulfil Mozart’s intention, which de-: 
pends upon a separation of two groups, 


of equal size. 


A stately chaconne, composed by La-| 


'lande for the suppers of Louis ALV and 
‘admirably arranged for strings and 


ygoodwind by d’Indy, proved that there. 


was beautifu) music written in France 

ore Rameau. 
ithe soloist, Bruce Simonds, a pupil 
of d’Indy, now teaching at Yale, gave 
'a fluent, technically competent perforin- 
| ance of a concerto in D major written 
or arranged by Bach for clavier and 
strings. Mr Simonds has an agreeable 
tone, but he seemed to be repressing a 
romantic imagination and a ieaniny 
toward tempo rubato in a conscientious 
attempt to fulfil Bach’s and d’Indy’s 

tions. ; 
Nhe piece has the rbythmic continuity 
and melodic invention characteristic of 
Bach. It is less contrapuntal] and _ less 
modern in harmony than many of his 
better known works. Again a purast 
might object to the substitution of so 
sonorous an instrument as the modern 
pianoforte for the Still smali voice of 
the clavier, an instrument available only 
in a far smaller room than Symphony 


Hall. 


and Adriatic, according to the program. 
The first and last movements contain 
eloquent and moving pages, with noble 
harmonies and full orchestral sonor- 
ities. The orchestration for brass and 
woodwind has‘a curious acid quality. 

Much of the piece betrays the eclectic 
musical culture of the composer, who 
seemingly has noted, marked and in- 
wardly digested everything from 
Strauss’s ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ Ravel’s 
“Ma Mere L’Oye”’ and the inevitable 
Wagner, to what passes in Paris for 
American jazz. The piano part was 
played by Alfred De Voto. 

There are no Symphony § concerts 
next week. Dec 238 and 24 Mr Monteux 
will conduct Massenet’s banal overture 
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ROM THE ANCIENTS TO @INDY “AS 
GUEST” 

An Innovation’ That Might Wisely Be 
Repeated — Audience and Conductor- 
Composer—None Too Interesting Mozart 
and Bach at His Hands—The More Nove! 
and Fresher Lalande — His Own Tore- 
Poem of Sea and Shore, Renewing 
Familiar Powers, Opening New Srm- 
pathies 


It is not of, the slightest interest to know 
whether Mr. So and-So likes or dislikes this or 
that dramatic or . musical work. [Vincent 
d’Indy, 1899. 


ISELY ‘“puest - conductors” 
might t« bidden oftener to 
the Symphony Concerts. True, 
they are expensive luxuries, 
since, in spite of the name convention 


fees. Yet, beyond doubting, they diversify 
a long series of concerts; bring into them 
for the moment an individual note; interest 
and often impress audiences. We in Bos- 
ton often hear notable new music as soon 
as the pages come overseas. By the same 
token we might well hear notable con- 


gives them, they usually receive substantial 
| 
| 


ductors when they make visits to the 
United States. Mr. Albert Coates, the 
British conductor, came a year ago from 
London to New York as “guest” of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. He is 
now on his way thither for a longer stay. 
By common consent he shines in certain 


| music—in that of Skriabin, for example; 


D’Indy’s new ‘“‘Poeme des Rivages” | 
is really a sort of symphony in four | 
movements. It is intended to suggest | 
various views on the Mediterranean | 


to ‘‘Phedre,’’ an excerpt from Rimsky | 


Korsakoff’s **Milada,’’ and 
—“Dante’’ Symphony. 


ee 


Liszt’s 


| 


{ 


he brings with him, besides, interesting 
and novel picees by the younger British 
composers. Unless cortract, cost or press- 


ing labors withhold him, he might reason- 
ably be asked to lead at a pair of Sym- 


phony Concerts in Boston. Mr. Mengel- 


_ berg a more illustrious name—will soon 
| come to New York a- second time to be 


“guest” of the Philharmonic Society for 
two-months. With it, he will be heard in 
Boston next February at a concert in the 
Steinert Series. Even so, he might well 
srace a pair of concerts by the Symphony 
Orchestra. For more than once, and 
openly, he has been considered as con- 
ductor for it. 

Still mere stimulating and deserving are 
such “‘guests,’’ when they happen, like Mr. 
d'Indy of yesterday, to be eminent com- 
posers aS well as more.or less able con- 
ductors. It would be interesting to hear 


S ana countenance outside g£rizzlinge brows 


‘Mr, Rakhmanifov, fo example; not” “ac” 


the piano,” but on the. conductor’s stand 
to which he often stepped in his own Rus- 
sia. Less in the background sits, for the 
moment, Richard Strauss, eremarkable 
conductor in his own music and the mu- 
sic of other composers. Too large a tee 
may close his way to the regular Sym- 
phony Concerts; but at a concert for tue 
Pension Fund,’ there can be no doubt of 
his welcome, Or, if a notable composer 
visiting the United States, lacks ability 


and ambition as conductor but excels, 


say, as panist, why should not he also. 
be summoned to the Symphony Concerts? 
He would grace them quite as much as 


.do.'yarious “assisting .artists.’’ If he were 
g 


Mr. Scott of last season or. Mr. Casélia 
of the current musical year, he would 
whet more’ curiesities, 

Ccsts aside, the usual objection to ‘‘guest- 
conductcrs’”’. at Symphony Hall is the AS, 
sumed unwillingness of the regular con- 
ductor to forego his usual place. Perhaps 
Dr. Muck and some of his predecessors of 
the Higginsonian day fostered this mis- 
taken notion. Mr. Monteux, fine-spirited, 
open-spirited, man of the world as well as 


able conductor, seems of another mind. 
|\He welcomed the coming of Mr. d’Indy; 
jhe went himself to Strauss to press the! 
iSugg¢estion of a concert for the Pension! 


Fund; he would gladly see Mr. Casella, for! 
example, “at the piano” beside him. His’ 
way seems the wiser. The interlude of a. 
visitor in a long series of concerts brings 
the public back the fresher to the custom-| 
ary conductor; while his merit has some- 
times stood the clearer beside the labors of 
the “guest’’ as leader or programme-maker. 


ied 


The demeanor of the audience yesterday 


afternoon and the demand for tickets for 


the opener concert this evening point these 
notions. Without ceremony, the conduc‘or 
and composer ‘‘as guest’’ came to his place, . 
probabiy pleased, after his modest habit, 
that no one gave him escort and that the 
orchestra sounded no fanfare. It did rise 
to receive him and some—perhaps half—of 
| the audience stocd lkewise; but the 
consequent confusion little dulled =the 
hearty applause. It was renewed at ne 
pause in the programme; whenever Mr. 
d'indy quitted or mounted the et 
Stand; and at the end of the concert—zood 
fortune, usually, of rare and exceptionally 
well-liked piece. Few, too, were the cus. 
tomary incomings and outgoings, through 
the course of the concert, of the public oi 
Friday afternoons. 

Mr. d’Indy received this warmth and 
deference with his natural eaalm. It is 
sixteen years eince most Bostonians last 
looked upon him, and he now nears his 


|| seventieth birthday. His carriage and his 


| gait do not disguise his years: but his head 


ene 


Fp / 


and hair, give 1itté Sign of them. “As Hai, 


he remains the quiet, poised, altogether 


self-subordinating figure that he has always 
been—all for the music, the work, and his 
associates in it. As* conductor, he is the 
same calm, clear-minded, inte‘ligible and un- 
assertive leader that he was in his earlier 
visit. He would be the discerning and full- 
voiced spokesman of the composer and ‘no 
more. Never does he impose himself upon 
another’s music or too obviously upon his 
own. Enough that the piece in hand runs 
free and revealing course. Yet in the pro- 
gress of his own Poem of Sea and Shore, if 
was impossible to wish him more of the 
intensifying and projecting power that is 
crowning virtue of the- ‘born, practised, 
habitual conductor. 


For some listeners and his own Poem 
aside, Mr. d’Indy might have set a more 
interesting programme, retained more. of 


the pieces he originally chose. No doubt 


his concert with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra proved over-long; but, if the 
cargo must be lightened, why not have 


thrown overboard more of the ancients and 


less of the moderns? One ancient, Monte- 
verde, had indeed vanished; but his Toc- 
cata and Ritornello had come and gone 
in a moment. Of ithe other three, néither 
Mozart in a ‘‘Nocturnal Serenade” nor 
Bach jn a Concerto in D major for Piano 
and Orchestra, wrote exactly the stuff that 
has made him classic ang perennial. In 
interest for twentieth-century eans, the 
obscure Lalande in his supper-musiec for 
Louis the Great—and also the Glutton—had 
nather the better of it. The chances are 
that Monsieur Roussel of our own day and 
voice would have been more interesting 
and individual than all these ancients to- 
gether. Yet his ‘‘Evocation’’ was omitted, 
along with Le Flem’s lengthy tone-poem 
of mourning. The more the pity; but Mr. 
d’Indy was “guest,’’ and in his latter years 
his mind and heart go out to the e'der 
masters. It is the privilege of age so fo 
find pleasure in leaves turned backward. 

“The, Nocturna! Serenade,” moreover ill 
suits a spacious concert-hall or a. numerous 
string choir. Mozart wrote it for hearing 
in a drawing-room, with four violins, two 


violas, one violoncello, one bass-viol and 4a: 


kettledrum for all the ins:ruments. He di- 


vided them into answerng, “echoing”: 


groups, paced at oppos:te ends of the salon 

in adjoining chambers—-procedure and 
pastime, pleasing to eighteenth-century 
ears. Yesterday, the leaders of the string- 
cho-r sat as one “orchestra’’; while 
many more string-players filled. the other, 


Nor were the two bands at amy appre- 


ciable distance from one another. The un- 
escapable outcome was the thickening and 
the stiffening of Mozart’s transparent, light- 
paced, quickly turning music and a sort 
of gsolemnizing «sf his playful | dia- 
logue and “‘echoes.”’ Thereby @ pretly tri-, 
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fle for fifteen minutes at a party became 
.a formal r:te of the concert-hall. March. 
‘Minuet and Ronde fill the Serenade, accord- 
ing to the conventions of the time. Had 
the matter been of more Mozartian fresh- 
mess and charm, had the treatment been 
more deft and fanciful in gay Mozartian 
manner, the conditions of the perform- 


7 ave s vy and cloud- 
ance would still have sat heavy | measure and meditation, by the processes 


‘ing upon the music. | 

|» And the Bach of the first and the last 
movements of the Concerto was usually the 
pedestrian Bach setting to paper, in the 
routine of the day, familiar eighteenth- 


century processes and periods. Only in the | 


intermediate Largo came the expected flow 
'of warmly musing, expanding and ascen- 
‘dai: song. Like all else in the Concerto 
it gained by the limpid tone, the gently 
modulating and varying touch, the sense ot 
line and accent, the regard for a part 
within an whole of the pianist, Mr. Si- 
monds, instructor in music at Ya’e. Mr. 
d@’Indy’ school in Paris gave him the finer 
ear, * . finer taste, the balanced freedoms 
and formalities essential with such music. 
| Finally with the “Chaconne Gracieuse pour 
les Soupers du Roy’—Louis XIV in his old 
age—Lalande was stately and sonorous, in- 
ventive in his variations, supple and fancl- 
ful in his blended or contrasted instrumen- 
tal voices, keeping a ceremonial music in 
character yet writing as scholar and mu- 


sician as well. Even for ears easily satiated | 
with eighteenth-century patterns and pro-| 


cedures these tones, gone to court, still 
keep pleasure. 


- ---—--- -— 


The more, then. was the many-voiced | 


orchestra of our own day good to hear 
when conductor and band set to his tone- 
poem, (The formaiists will call it a “Sym- 
phonic Suite’). The more” stimulating 
seemed the play of inc’sive harmonies, anl 
coloring timbres; the more _ interesting 
to follow was the course of mo- 
tives dividied and interwoven, con- 
trasted, di‘minished, amplfied in. the 
voice of our time; the more sympatheti¢ 
| mcods and pictures of sea and shore made 
moods and prctures in tones in a fashion 
of which Mozart's Vienna, Bach's Lepzig 
or Lalande’s Versailles would never have 
dreamed. They and their world were deat 


scape. Ours, looking upon them touches. 


sensibility into beauty and _ eloquence. 
Mr. @d’Indy uses a full modern orchestra 
n this ‘Po@ém des Rivages,’’ both expert 
and imaginative with its speech of many 
colors. Nowhere, perhaps, unless in pages 
of ‘St. Christopher’? has he been so Zea!- 


or the Wagnerian “formulas of his life- 
long devotion—the ascents from tonal 
darkness into tonal light, the climax gath- 
ering and regathering upon the listening 
nerves, the motivs and the fragments of 
motivs, divided and distributed with un- 
flagging throught and skill, yet sure to re- 
turn, to blend, to sum and round unity 
of design and impression. By mental 


and in the manners that he most prefers, 
according to the principles and procedures 
long since ingrained in him does Mr. d’Indy 
still make music. 
_ In this particular*tone-poem Mr, d’Indy 
‘has also written with an imagination, a 
warmth, a humanity not always stirring 
through him in these later years. By tem- 
‘perament, his eyes see, his heart stirs, his 
mind awakes and his spirit glows before 
mountains and so enkindled he wrote what 
some prefer to his other music, the tone- 
poem “Jour d@’Eté a la Montagne,” of his 
own Cévennes as from boyhood he had 
known them. And lo! the music bore 
images and emotion of general human un- 
derstanding and appeal. The sea and the 
shores of the sea—his own Latin waters 
of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic— 
it now appears, may also stir him to music 
as warmly thought and felt, as wide-voiced 
and illuding. Naturally, Mr. d’Indy has 
‘no mind to the trite tone-picturing of me. 
chanical “Ocean Symphonies” and all that 
specious kind. He knows the grey ce 7lm 
'of even these southern seas; he has seen 
| light lay quickening fingers upon them; he 
‘has seen them blaze in quivering air ana 
‘suushine. His spirit stirred as he looked, 
and the sight and the emotion speak from 
‘the first division of the ‘‘Poémie des 
| Rivages.” Likewise he has seen the blue 
depths of the waters on a sunlit day from 
the cliffs of Mediterranean shore, and felt 
the glow of the sight within him. The 
‘blue may change, but the blue haunts—and 
Mr. d’Indy writes a second division curious- 
ly ingenious in a mingled changefulness 
and consistency, bright yet deep in the 
colorings of harmonies and timbres. 

Sea, shcre and sky may set the fancy 
awake as half-closed eyes watch light play- 
ing over them until they seem to flicker 
'into a single hue. These optical, these 
spiritual fancies, transmuted into like 
fancies in tones fill a third division, 
| Scherzo-like, fitful, glinting with instru- 
‘mental quirks and quivers. To watch and 
| know the sea is also to feel it strange, 
| mysterious, unfathomable and so broods 
‘Mr. d’Indy through the fourth and over- 
long division of his Poem. In it he reads 
less the ocean than the human mind and 


ous and farciful with the instruments of | heart before the might and the mystery 


| 
s suggestion from landscape and _ sea-| 


}percussion. Throughout, he plies his char-! of the waters. 
‘acteristic harmonies thin-voiced, sharp- | 


The magic has flec; the 
majesty endures. The fascination has 


edged, gften falling like a drop of acid: faded. Who may read the secrets? Out 


upon the ear. Again return the Franckian 


‘of humanity some in old age harden, Into 


} 


1 
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r humanity, in these his final years Mr. 


'dIndy seems to enter. A new sympathy, 
| broadening and deepening, touched here 
'and there his symphony of the late war. 
It permeates his Poem of the Seas. 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Vincent 
d’Indy conducted the eighth concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
December 9. The first part of the pro- 
gram consisted entirely of music of 
the eighteenth century—a serenata for 
strings by Mozart, a chaconne graci- 
euse by Lalande and a concerto by 


Bach, the piano part of which was) 


played by Bruce Simonds. The sec- 
ond part consisted of Mr. d’Indy’s 
latest composition,. ‘“‘Poéme des Riv- 
ages,’ which is in four parts. This 
concert Avas particularly interesting 
by reason of its unusual program and 
the presence at the conductor’s desk of 
so distinguished a musician. 
It is hardly necessary to recite the 
chief events of Mr. d’Indy’s long artis- 
| tic career, yet on seeing him yesterday 
/ one could not but he forcibly re- 
minded of his life-long and touching 
‘devotion to his master, César Franck, 
whose life he has so sympathetically 


written and whose works he has so- 


ar'ently championed; of his immense 
service to the art of music in the 
founding of the Schola Cantorum, of 
his noble artistic ideals as expressed 


in his monumental “Cours de Composi- | 


tion Musicale”; and of his musical 
renius as shown in the “Istar” varia- 
tions and the superb symphony in B 
| flat. The audience and orchestra were 
impressed by this great artistic per- 
sonality. The orchestra played with 
unusual brilliancy and the audience 
showed its appreciation in unequivocal 
terms. The concert was one long to 
be remembered. 


The music of the eighteenth century 
is a field little explored in the United 
States. To many, it seems simple, 
almost childish, yet aS one becomes 
more and more familiar with it, its 
charm and expressive character be- 
‘comes apparent. Those who attempt 
|its interpretation soon realize its dit- 
ficulty. Yesterday's performance 
‘must have been a revelation-to many. 


The grace, clarity and delicacy of the 
performance were remarkable. The 
simplicity of the means employed, out 
of all apparent proportion to the 
effects obtained, was refreshing aftér 
ithe involved music of the present 
time. Not that we would care to re- 
turn to the eighteenth century for all. 
time! An occasional excursion into 
this almost unknown country, how- 
ever, is delightful, particularly when. 
we have for our guide a Vincent 
d’Indy. | 
In his latest work Mr. d’Indy has 
laid aside much-of his austerity. He: 
has written four movements depicting | 
‘various phases of the sea. There is 
nothing ‘pictorial about them, they are | 
subjective impressions pure and sim- 
ple, quite different from the narines’ 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, another painter 
of the ocean. Every page shows-the 
hand of a master. There are novel in- 
strumeytal effects, engeging melodies, 
striking harmonies. To be sure the 
emotional heights of the symphony in 
B flat are not reached, but Mr. d’Indy 


leads us through pleasant places, 
nevertheless. 


“ON THE SHORES OF 


THE SEAS: 3 
————fize . 1.6 4 4e4 


New d’Indy Symphonic: Poe 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Upon a 
signal from Mr. Walter Damrosch the 
New York Symphony began a fan- 
fare, rising to its feet to greet Mr. 
Vincent d’Indy on the afternoon of 
December 1, and the audience, unbid- ; 
den, also stood up. Mr. d’Indy took | 
the greeting in the modest way which 
is one of his charming characteristies, | 


and in a quiet but firm manner called 


the orchestra’s attention to the busi- 
ness of the afternoon. . 
When Mr. d’Indy, some thirty years 
ago, founded the Schola Cantorum it 
was with the avowed intention . of 
being the conservator of ancient tra- 
ditions in music and, though the In- 
stitution is looked upon as nurturing 
creative genius in France, at present 
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jeeins td” discourage theTmore ad- 
need ultra-modern tendencies and 
yes the acceptance of such innova- 


: 


tions only as have been tried often’ 


‘The world premier of Mr. d’indy’s 
own poems was naturally the eagerly 
awaited number. Having but the week 
pefore heard the first playing of an- 


enough to have been proved of ac-\other ocean poem, Henry Hadley’s, 


ceptable values. That being so, there 
Was little surprise over the instructive 
mature of the program which Mr. 
Windy chose as the opening one for 
his “guest-conductor’” appearance. 

- The overture to:“Orpheus” was his 
second opera and won for him a 


notable success. The overture was a. 


model for its time and consists of a 
toccata for muted trumpets and trom- 
bones accompanied by the rest of the’ 
orchestra and the organ, followed by 
4 ritornelle or interlude for the 
strings after which the toccata re- 
turns full toned withcut mutes. The 
second number was w: ‘en in 1712 by 
de Lalande, who was cu. de musique 
to Louis XIV. It is entitled “Music 
While the King Dines” and is of the 
graceful dance form so abundantly 
composed during that period. An odd 
“Bvening Serenade” by Mozart was the 
third number. Even Mozart evidently 
sought for innovations for he com- 
posed the senerade for two small or- 
chestras, one consisting of two violins, 
a viola and two double basses and the 
other of a string quartette and tym- 
,pani. It is divided into three parts, a 
march, minuet and a rondo, and has 
a pizzicato refrain in the second band 
that was crisply charming. 

Le Flem’s symphonic poem “To The 
Dead,” which was given its first per- 
formance in America, brought to the 
audience a work written in 1919-20. 
Mr. le Flem was a pupil at the 
Schola Cantorum and in his method 
of celebration of a Celtic folk song 
theme upon which, in part, his com- 
position is based, he shows the in- 
fluence of Mr. d’Indy, his master—of 
composition. The next number, ex- 
tract from the symphonic _ suite 
“Evecations’ by Albert Roussel, also 
bears all the marks of the school 
where the composer was at first Mr. 
d’Indy’s pupil and later a professor 
of counterpoint. This seemed a more 
colorful number than the le Flem 
poem.» This is probably due to the fact 
that Roussel spent five years cruising 
the Indian Ocean as an Officer in the 


French Navy before he seriously took. 


up music as a profession and his 
“Eyvocations” is the result of his Kast 
Indian impressions. | 


one could not help but be struck by 
the different viewpoints. Both com- 
posers. pictured calm and also voiced 
the waves in storm. It seems as if Mr. 
Hadley wished to be the spokesman 
for the waves themselves. Mr. d’Indy, 
on the other hand, says his poem is a 
eolor scheme: 1—tranquillity and 
light; 2—-the joy of the deep blue; 
8—great horizons; 4—the mystery of 
the ocean. 

It is doubtful: if Mr. d'Indy means, 
that he painted in sounds any green) 
pigments in the third movement of | 
his poem. He saw the green horizon | 
along the Adriatic from the windows | 
of a slow-moving Italian railway car- | 
riage. The sounds made by that car-| 
riage he depicted wonderfully well, | 
employing the plano as an orchestra! | 
instrument in order to do so. In his) 
“Joy of the Deep Blue” surely he | 
never wishes one to suppose he' 
painted the color blue, but in the rip-| 
pling, bright phrases he composed he | 
gives one the impression of the joy | 
the boundless blue about the island of | 
Mallorca roused in him. A feeling of | 
brightness and pleasure he roused in | 
his audience, judging from the ap-| 
| plause with which it greeted the num- | 
‘ber, but it must have been one as 
gifted as a Whistler if he could see 
blue in it. All that suggested the 
‘sounds of the seas was realistically 
built into wave motions of bass 
fiddles for the long rolls, cellos for 
‘the whitecaps, breaking one upon the | 
other and crisp little ripples from the | 
‘violins. Nor is Mr. d’Indy so devoted 
to the traditions that he is unwilling. 
to employ the dissonant effects of the 
'brass band and his instruments of) 
|percussion to make us imagine the 
i'breakers hurling themselves up the 
cliff-guarded shores. All that was 
clear. We have had so many of the 
sea pieces one could scarcely miss the 
intent. But, if it brought us nothing | 


new, there was charm of rhythm and) 


melody and there were phrases of 


notable strength that moved one 


pleasurably. and that is what this re- 
viewer thinks is the first, if not the 
cnly,. requisite. of. music. Musicians 
and critics found the new work 
scholarly but -not profound, not 


— abounding with new idéas but every-:peggios or the “opening; but, contrary “to 
thing developed into “an nteresting custom, these arpeggios appear in the 
uniformity. ANE 0 ae aE ata _.\treble, not in the bass. Against this un- 
. Mr. d’Indy is ‘master of the orches- hee rh in the wood-wind choirs, the first 
tra. Without fuss or any but the | violins and violas in unison proclaim a 
simplest methods of directing he gets Salient, propulsive melody in the key of 
his readings with a beat of the baton, ‘E flat. A brief contrasting section, “Vit 
easy to follow: and that is” true : densa aga roy a warm melody for 
whether he calls for a tremendous the clarinet, and the first theme returns. 

The key is now B major, and the melody 
crescendo or the most delicate pianis-|is given out by the wood-wind against 
simo, aS was so often needed in the trills in the strings. Afterwards, for com- 
seventeenth century numbers. Every- Pleteness, the clarinet melody reappears. in 
thing he did with the orchestra pos- the centre-key, sung, like the theme of the 


sessed the authorit i beginn:ng, by violins and ‘violas, Miramar, 
ence, and the estaba op i 'a little town on the is!and of Majorea off 
ot only Zave | ine coast of Spain in the Mediterranean 


gga to the VST AES | NEL lover, | set the scene. There, according to Mr. 
: Ss a Splendid lesson for the! Daniel Gregory Mason, d’Indy liked to 
young musician. | watch the sea, looking downward through 
; he gs « the trees. 

D’Indy’s New Tone-Poem » 4 a4 | The third part, ‘Green Horizons,’ serves 
Some comment upon the recent pet to} m- Ithe purpose of the Scherzo of a symphony, 
ance in New York of Mr. d@’Indy’s tlew The mood and matter are lively, and there 
tone-poem, “On the Shores of the Seas,’ Is a hint of Italtan dance-rhythms. There 
and on two of the ancient pieces in which are three Trios. The first has an expres- 
he will conduct here tomorrow and Gat- sive melody in E major; the second is a 
urday, has already appeared in this place,,mysterious passage for strings im har- 
but Mr. d'Indy’s own music is Jaid ou: L monies, and, after another taste of the 
necording to so elaborate a plan that fur- Scherzo, the theme of the first “Trio re- 
ther analysis may serve to make hearing turns in G major, the central tonality— 
easier. In its division into four parts, classic form, yet modern content. From 
and in the nature of each of these, th: Faleanaro on the Adriatic the composer 
Poem suggests a freely constructed sym- looked upon these verdant shores; and Cu- 
phony. No one of ihe more importani:ricus measures for bassoon, English horn, 
composers of the day has shown a greater Doe, and clarinet soios, in their h-ghest 
Command of musical form or a stronger Yegisters, depict this rarefied green. It 
predilection for formal music than has Mr. WS on the coast of the Gulf of Gascony 
d’Indy, and in scanning the pages of his that d’Indy was prompted to the musical 
latest score, the mastery of. construc- meditation that flowers in the final divi- 
tion—more often than not a concession to,'8ion. “Mystery of the Ocean.” As in the 
established procedure—makes forcible im. first movement, there is here less need of 
pression. The Poem bears the opus num- analysis. Beginning in solemn contempla- 
ber 77; the dates of composition are 1919. tion, the music rises gradually and inevit- 


| 1921; while set over each of the four ably to sonorous and impressive procla- 
/'movements is the name of the particular ™4@tlon. 


place inspiring it. The first, ‘‘Tranquillity In this “Pome des Rivages” d'Indy has 
and Light,” owes existence to Agay on+2#8ain written as the poet of Nature, and 
the Mediterrean, and it is the shortest £°% Many this is his most engaging aspect. 
and simplest of the four. From a veilea PY every token these sea-sketches are from 
and quiet opening tne muSic gains _ in the hand that wrote the “Summer Day on 
power, intensity and quickness of pace (the Mountain.’’ The two compositions have 
until it reaches a mighty climax and sub-°: ® technical kinship, and a like spirit of 
sides. The resemblance to the opening } #¥® and devotion called them forth. In 
section of the composer's ‘Summer Day. | mote are effects of atmosphere and desoti#? 
on the Mountain” igs striking. in both “Ve touches a-plenty, yet in essence thé 
pieces d’Indy has chosen the brilliant key music is subjective rather than objective; 
of B major io suggest the blaze of sun- while in the newer as well as in the older 
shine; while the general ordering of the | P!&°® the structure is sounder, more log-cal} 


music ‘s much thé same. There is con- tham is often the cage in such attempts at 


siderable development; but the most in- |} tonal delineation. The scoring of the 
dividual feature is a theme suggesting § ‘“Poéme des Rivages’ exhibits all of the 
“human nature,” as the composer puts it, | composer’s familiar prejudices and devices. 
that is, summing up the human response } There is little or no doubling of the mel- 
to the scene. ody by instruments of different character; 

The ensuing movement, “The Joy of the |} wood-winds, strings and brass have each 
Deep Blue,” is a sea-picture of more con- || their separate office and do not mingle as 
ventional type, even to the wave-like ar- |} they often do in the music of Wagner and , 
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small bodies of strings, -ome.of them con- 
bess; the other of the usual string orches- ny ay the Bell,” “Fervaal,” ti) time, 
Bruce Simonds plays the solo} solo instruments im the fashion of a ‘‘con- the annals of music 
oltper n, is from the music that La- Minuet, Adagio and Allegro—and through- Admirer Sees ly ts an historian, a} is that whi ch “6 
opening section is scored for A Lia le del hase lanee fi 
ir time., 


/W. 8.8. | many ballets. , 
|! Mozart's Serenade was designed for two . ad tae srg ene Fg, 7 wb 
cd b-ibece “ A ayists, and tb noul¢ 
r numbers on Mr. d’ Indy’ s pro- | sisting of first and second violins, viola and Com C i) G1 iq Symphony, “Wallen- }.mMost Powerful ¢oe 
f ERAT : - Lalande’ S| Chaconne, Mozart's a ae a aan 
fssh crural sl Borenade in D; major and Bach's | tra with kettle-drums. In Mr. d’Indy’s ver- Christopher, patty 
sonecert Aten t piano im the same key, in| s.on the first group is represented by four Traits, Works and Faith in the entire musical work. 
art, «ct 0 ‘for ‘little anticipatory comment. | cer‘o grosso,”’ the second falling to the full and the Musician as a Devout s from him than the whe for $e 
, haconne, suggesting Rameau ahd | string band. There are three movemente— sith f his own composi} 
to th 
ide wrote for the suppers of Louis XIV. || out the music reveals the composer in his critic, who ought to een » m2 
‘The | acer | most beguiling vein. © W. S.'8. Them he first of the rare 
professional work the irmation, ext 
paltties which distin- pit aoe 


(Translated from An Article in La Revue 
Musicale for March, 1921) 


DINDY ON THE ART OF MUSIC 


+ iS Bois- 
(From Vincent d’Indy’s ‘‘Cours de Composition Musicale,’ Vol. I) T is not of the musician that I would 2hel, a Lecoa de p 


speak, but of the man. To be cer-®, a Taine, or apie to 
tain of the musician, that I admire ? Pa ge! pe auality 
and who stirs me, I have only tO 4 the mental sub-|meent a'indy. 4 
take my seat at. the concert or in the 2y.qg the Treatise on} Militant reli 
theatre. But the man himself is the matter by d’ pre Pe vas 
of discussion and it is a moral portrait f the desire to assiml~ 
that : should like to draw laae te the preheat and to di- [thers Ory rome 9 it b- 
my ignorance cf the |@ke some myself. 
case of Vincent d’Indy, more than often. wich I owed pro-}28 led d’Indy,’ b oy 
i. the case in our time, the artist and the hed emotions. I had | 
man are of a strict unity of character. tative to the individu- 


This unity is well known to the friends imself, whose face at-} 


That the pupil, called to deserve the title of artist, should never lose 
sight of his natural endowment, three virtues are necessary to arrive 
at the maximum of expression that he has set out to attain, three vir- 
tues named in the text of an anthem for Maundy Thursday, the music 
of which is as admirable as the words are lofty:— 


Maneant in vobis Fides, Spes, Caritas, 
Tria haec: major autem horum est Caritas. 
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, Fn e abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity 


Yes, the artist should first of all have Faith, faith in God, faith in 
his Art, for it is Faith that incites him to understand, and by this under- 
standing to mount higher and higher on the ladder of being, towards 
his goal, which is God. 

Yes, the artist should practice Hope, for he expects nothing from 
the present; he knows that his mission is to serve, and to contribute 
by his work to the instruction and the life of the generations that will 
come after him. 

Yes, the artist should be inspired by sublime Charity, the greatest 
of the three: to love should be his aim, for the sole principle of all 
creation is great, divine, charitable Love. 


*k 
*k * 


Boston Symphony at Middlebury 
Middlwbury, Vt., Dec, 12 (Special)—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, of 101 musi- 
cians, with Pierre Monteux as conductor,. 
. wi a five the second number of the Middle- 
‘bury College entertainment course in Mead 
Memorial Chapél Wednesday evening. 


and adversaries of the man, unequal in fe compositions moved | 


number but alike in thé ardor of their 
feelings. The first of our too rare meet- 
ings was more than twenty-five years ago. 
Few individualities have giyen me to such 
a degree the sensation of being ‘some one,” 
that is to say, a homogeneous being, com- 
plete, referring all his intellectual and 
moral acts to a scrupulously thought-out 
and verified system. There was a great 


eading im a very dif- 


. I do not know, and} 


whether the theories } 
neces are musically ir- 


of no one to decide [ssi 


has provoked lively 
t I do know is, that, 
@ of writing, it is a 


style of reasonnig im- 


gitimate authori 7 


of this. 
pride of 


charm in the manner and the face of /s a surprising gift of senting he 


d’Indy, in the sombre fire of his eyes, his 
sceptical smile, his refined courtesy and his 
penetrating, yet gentle voice. The charm 


still sparkles in the deep orbit, the greeting 
remains frank, genial and gay. Yet one 
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Strauss. “Ome more the contrabass trom- 
‘bone replaces the usual tuba and the lIt- 
tle trumpet in’D is again given prominent 
place @s° melodic ‘instrument. Las:ly, in 
addition to the customary. voices, d'Indy 
calls for a quartet of Saxophones, and in 
the second movement for a pianoforte and 
celesta, , W. 8. S. 
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D’Indy’s Ancients 


The other numbers on Mr. d’Indy’s pro- 
sramme, Lalande’s Chaconne, Mozart's 
Nocturnal Serenade in D. major and Bach's | 
Concerto for piano in the same key, in/| 
which Mr. Bruce Simonds plays the solo. 
Part, call for little anticipatory comment. 
The Chaconne, suggesting Rameau and 
Couperin, is from the music that J.- 
lg@nde wrote for the suppers of Louis XIV. 
The graceful opcming section is scored for 


‘strings @lone, and latéeY appears a qua’n'ly 


charming passage for two.oboes and bas. | 
soon. The musie of Michel-Richard de La- 


lanae, court composer to the Grand Mon- | 


arch, is seldom encountered nowadays. 
Born in 1457 at Paris, he died there sixty- 
nine years later. Noted as a writer of 
church music, he was also praised for his 
many ballets. 

Mozart's Serenade was designed for two 
small bodies of s‘rings, ome of them con- 


sisting of first and second violins, viola and | 


yeass, the other of the usual! string orches- 
tra with kettle-drums. In Mr. d’Indv’s ver- 
s.on the first group is represented by four 
solo instruments im the fashion of a ‘‘con- 


| cer‘o grosso,’’ the second falling to the full 


string band. There are three movemente— 
Minuet, Adagio and Allegro—and through- 
out the music reveals the composer in his 
most beguiling vein. W.S. 5S. 


DINDY ON THE ART OF MUSIC 


(From Vincent d’Indy’s ‘‘Cours de Composition Musicale,”’ Vol. I) 


That the pupil, called to deserve the title of artist, should never lose 


sight of his natural endowment, th 
at the maximum of expression that 


ree virtues are necessary to arrive 
he has set out to attain, three vir- 


tues named in the text of an anthem for Maundy Thursday, the music 
of which is as admirable as the words are lofty :— 


Maneant in vobis Fides, Spes, Caritas, 


Tria haec: major aut 


(And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
charity.) 


Yes, the artist should first of all 


em horum est C; aritas. 


these three; but the greatest of these is 


have Faith, faith in God, faith in 


his Art, for it is Faith that incites him to understand, and by this under- 
standing to mount higher and higher on the ladder of being, towards 


his goal, which is God. 


Yes, the artist should practice Hope, for he expects nothing from 
the present; he knows that his mission is to serve, and to contribute 
by his work to the instruction and the life of the generations that will 


come after him. 


Yes, the artist should be inspired by sublime Charity, the greatest 
of the three: to love should be his aim, for the sole principle of all 


creation is great, divine, charitable Love. 
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| Boston Symphony Orchestra, of 101 musi- 
cians, with Pierre Monteux as conductor, 
will give the second number of the Middle- 
bury College entertainment course in Mead 
Memorial Chapel Wednesday evening. 
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esteem and admiration. D’Indy loved his » 
master because his master represented to © 
him the living ideal of the highest form 

02 accomplishment of the duty of art, and 

the highest form of disinterested nobility 

jn the accomplishment of the duty of life. | 

He has loved him as the artisans of earlier 

days loved the makers of masterpieces, as 
Melzi loved Leonardo He has revered him 

as an exemplar, as a model without a | 
blemish. 
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Duty and Devotion 


To Franck, who surpassed him in- 
fnitely in candor and the sweetness of 
pure sentiment. d’Indy owed the course 
of his own moral truth. He has given 
us, in his pious veneration for Franck as 
much as in the original turn of his own 
mind, the third motive for respect—the A 
seductive image of an illustrious artist, irsey flo 
'who, indifferent to all the joys and seduc- Q 
tions of glory and never allowing him-!| |oynece, or fringe its, doubt 
self to “usurp, laughing, the divine : — 3 
homage,” devotes a large part of his, able, pleated flounce an Pettis 
time and effort for thirty years to teach- ——| 
ing; reHeving himself of none of the Petticoats, messaline fi All 
most boring of the: pedagogue’s cares, to — 
l give young minds of his store of knowl- 
ledge, his respect for the legacy of the 
ener ty and for one light wesees issues Thousand of these nas se | 
rom their tombs. Is he to be reproached ‘ie 
then with having inculcated his faith esirable plain and IWeESL ra 
with the imperious conviction of a pastor ; ; silk “ey 
of souls? There could. be no other way ung satin. Sliis jer: 
ifor this nature fortified ,in its dogmas 
by a hali-century of production and —————— 
profound study of the past. His dis- Deis cara thom 
course at the opening of the Schola Can- | 
torum the sceptics somewhat irreverently 
;call an avowal of faith. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the truth or the un- 


truth of this. I see in it an intellectual é 8 Vj , 
testimony, one of the most important Over a Thousand incent d'Indy 
frontispieces that a_ school of art has | . FE D 
rom a Vrawing in La Revue Mus; 
ue usicale 


been given in our time, the logical man- 

‘festation of a man who knows, and for | 

whom the moral world: and the intellec- | — Salah ester econ semana ceneinasennetnenettiinasteieerininemn ciate 
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‘tual are one and the same. : 


I am completely conquered by the ac- “id 
‘cent of grandeur and, in the absolute | | = 


TI rj — ' 
1ere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





the charm, partii sense of the term. ee . we 908b + jooks Tor mM 
the sincere, whi@ that if-this man, who lives In retireme ae ue 
He has done justihas not -hesitated, despite his preference ench waists. 
gelled him; he ha for solitude, to break his native reserve | : 
as a composer alto enter the field of polemics, As _ anced Paris 

ndid place : ked only insincerity. He has.dis- d 
one ate than aed the: faith which will not work. ple for next 
son might speak, Aud-in all that he has written there are 
the rigidity of j counsels of faith and the most fervent 
character, it is lo} altruism. 
love which contri Vincent @ Indy often reminds me of 
emotion, but a f¢ Ruskin. I should blush to cavil when I 
ing intensity beq See, among all the surrounding vanities, a 
the tribuna) of | thinker and a poet of this breadth of 
in the full satis| intellect. affirming to beginners that art is 
tomed. to method) a religion; that the virtues of art are 
esteem and adm] those of faith, charity and love; that dis- 
master because } interestedness and the ardent éultivation 
him the living f] of masterpieces are the poles of their 
02 accomplishmel] existence; that art reaches its highest 
‘the highest form estate socially and morally when it is the 
in the accomplish exercise of the beauty of conscience, much 
Hic has loved him more than when it depends entirely on i 
davs loved the m talent. I bow low before a teacher who 3 
Melzi loved Leong sets his foot on such solid ground and 12 T housart:: 
as an exempiar, in the voice of this doctrinaire, raised in is 
blemish. the midst of the miseries of offiical formu- 

las or the disorder of fantastic innova- 

Duty and Devot tions, I recognize the echo of the great 

To Franck, ¥ voices that artistic humanity seldom 
finitely in cand¢ hears, I salute this man, a creative spirit 
pure sentiment.) “2° leaves his own work to his moun- 
of his own more tain vacations and spends his night cor- 
us, in his pious recting the compositions of pupils, and his 
Si be in ghee 0°) directing courses, securing the prow 
mind, the third, duction of forgotten works, remaining the yal f . 
seductive rmagml Cordial comrade of the unimportant work- | novelty jersey 10 
who indifferent | “'* because his conscience dictates this | , d hy 
stink a of glory course to him, because he would pay his; y Petticoats, oulr 
self to “usurp, tithe. His pride of belief is only the re- | a PTE ++i, 
homage,” devot verse side of this humility. He believes. ' elding Satin revts 
This word explains everything. He is ee | 
| | homogeneous. He is one. He began by All 
ing; relieving being for several years a drummer, a lit- canal 
most boring of | tle apprentice in one corner of the or- 
Igive young min€ chestra. This cold and distant, almost 


edge, his respe€ puritan, man, that certain people depict > ! \ 
’ ’ c lepict, . j stmas Sse 
‘masters and fol how badly they judge him! He is full ~ Chr! 


from their tomb of love aud for him life consists of work iT the newest a 
then with havi done in joy and with liberty. Nobody, . ae 
with the imperid to me, appears freer than he. Free from heavy sill jet: 
of souls’? There serving for reputation’s sake, free from ‘ 


ifor this nature the greed for money, free from manceuvr- 


; é | ne 
by a hali-centU ings with the press, he depends only on 


course at the OD the dead and the contract he has 
torum the scepti with himself. And he has never 
call an avowal his word. 

purpose to disct 


truth of sep :“The Old Master” : Vincent d'Indy 


testimony, From this born teacher, the best lesson 
frontispieces th tg be learned is his own life. There is 
been given in Ol his force, the secret of his prestige. 
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From a Drawing in La Revue Musicale 


‘festation of a I sider d'Indy’s existence; there may be all 
whom the mora seen how an artist builds himself, guards Th i i issi 

val, ere will be an intermiss > ; 23 after +e , 
al ti tii el Slee dawns Kigkae gies himast? ssion of ten minutes after the Symphony 


I am completé He {s not troubled with deciding whether é a 
cent of errand rere iT TTS AUSULU ES | 


Con- 


ee ne | a ee eee 





tho charm, partii sense of the term, of he is wrong or right on this point of tech- 
the sincere, whig that if.this man, who nique, on that problem of casuistry. His 
fic has done justi has not “hesitated, des apostacy has given) immense service and 
gelled him; he h@ for solitude, to break} Can never be dissociated from him. . He 
as a composer ato enter the field of presents himself with the homogeneous 
splendid place attacked only insincet character which has marked the life, the 
‘put more than avowed the faith whi work and the example of a Mallarmé. 
son might speak,| Aud-in all that he hag That is his value. It is not neceSsary to 
the rigidity of j counsels of faith and) adopt his views entirely. The essential 1!» 
character, it is lo| altruism. the important matter. In this article, 
love whichcontrd Vincent d’Indy oftei where I have not wished to discuss music, 
emotion, but a f¢ Ruskin. I should blus} I should like to make clear my desire 
ing intensity beq see, among all the surrj| to show Vincent d’Indy as a doer of deeds 
the tribuna] of thinker and a poet and « noble example of the highest hu- 
in the full satis intellect affirming to be manity. The evolution of his work paral- 
tomed to method a religion; that the 1 Iasnes that of. his character, and it Is the 
esteem and adm] those of faith, charity | province of the musical critic to point 
master because }| interestedness and the out the phases of d’'Indy’s development in 
him the living {| of masterpieces are t the domain of pure music and of dramatic | 
0? accomplishmel] existence; that art re composition, from the beginning of his | 
the highest form estate socially and mori work to the affirmation of his beliefs and of | 
-jn the accomplis exercise of the beauty o his art in “The Legend of Saint Christo- | 
Hic has loved him more than when it dé pher.”’ This music-drama, which no one | 
days loved the talent. I bow low befc« denies is one of the rnost distinguished | 
Melzi loved Leong sets his foot on such in French art, 1s only one of the labors | 
as an exemplar, in the voice of this doof this prodigiously active life, which is 
blemish. the midst of the miserie complete and unalloyed, where each | 
las or the disorder of category of. duties has found its place as 
Duty and Devot tions, I recognize the exacily as does an instrument in an Or- 
To Franck, 4 Voices that artistic chestra. 
qnitely in cand¢ hears. I salute this ma D’Indy works himself as hard in nis 
pure sentiments “eo ‘eaves his own W writings amd ‘his private life as in his 
of his own moré tain vacations and spel compositions. His life is devoted to serv- 
us, in his pious} recting the compositions ing, but whether he teaches or creates, 
much as in the days directing courses, he achieves a portrait of himself. He 15 
mind, the third; GUction of forgotten wol intensely himself and perhaps ths meata 
seductive image cordial comrade of the | serenity which tempers the vivacity OL 
who, indifferent | ers because his consci the eye and mitigates the severity of the 
tions of glory course to him, because, smile, has been attained at the price OL 
self to “usurp, tithe. Fis pride of bell great interna] conflicts which remain the 
homage,” devot voree side of this hum only secret and reticence of this imperious 
. } This word explains goodness, now become the grace of an old 
time and effort homogeneous. He is oj master, 
ings Soe age being for several years| He is such in the full force of the ter 
most boring Of | tle apprentice in one | Vincent d’Indy is one of the very rare €X- 
igive young min& chestra. This gold anj alters of the soul who remain to us 
edge, his respeq puritan, man, that cer; the present-day order of thought, masterly 
; masters and fof how badly they judge| entitied to the name, educator as is Bers- 
from their tom)! of love aud for him lif{ son, as was Paul Adam, Rodn and Gus- 
then with havin done in joy and with tave Moreau. There, and not merely in 
with pee per sd to me, apvears freer th the prestige of teaching technique, must 
of souls. There serving for reputation’¢ be found the motive for the veneration 
'for this nature the greed for money, fr| which the young feel toward this spiritua’ 
by a hali-centu ings with the press, he heir of Franck, of the companion in arms 
profound study his own disciplined wilof the ch'valrous Charles Bordes, of the 
course at the OP the dead and the conti passionate promoter of the Schola Can- 
torum the scepti with himself. And he torum and the Société Nationale. There 
call an a ete his word. is a man and a great man in this assem= 
purpose to daisct blage of values, a Cartesian im logic, 4 
Peuth of this. [‘The Old Master” Pascalian in mystic fervor, and keeping | Vincent d’Ind 
“sk peat re From this born teach¢ above all in ‘his complexity, the severity | n n y 
frontispieces th€to be learned is his o;and the healthy force, some trace of tne . 7 
been given in O'Mhis force, the secret ie ‘naive simplicity of the master-workers 0} From a Drawing in La Revue Musicale 
‘festation of a I sider d'Indy’s existenc the Middle Ages. And it is ths last trait siheiaitttiaammneiinacemiepheinin 
‘whom the mora seen how an artist builk) Which brings:a singular sweetness to the Pees pee ea See et ee 
‘tual are one 4nf himself, corrects himsel constant and high austerity of his genius, There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


NINTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, AT 8 P.M. 
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MASSENET, OVERTURE to ‘‘Phédre”’ 


at tae 


Meee oe 


SAINT-SAENS, ADAGIO from the SYMPHONY in C minor. No. 3, 
op. 78. (Diedin Algiers, December 16, 1921) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, “Night on Mount Triglaff,’”’ Act III. of the 'Opera- 


Ballet ‘‘Mlada,’’ arranged in Concert form. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
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SYMPHONY after Dante’s ‘“‘Divina Commedia’”’ 

I. INFERNO: Lento; Allegro frenetico, Quasi andante 
Andante amoroso (Francesca); Tempo primo 

II. a) PURGATORIO: Andante con moto; Lamentoso; Pocoa 
poco pili di moto 
b) MAGNIFICAT 
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A Chorus of Female voices will assist in the performance of the Symphony 


eee > Fem 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony 


a 





‘Mount Triglaft’ (act 83 of “Mlada’’) |of Faust. His ‘Inferno” is a_ stage 


| 


CONCERT 


- BY SYMPHONY 


Adagio by Saint-Saens 
Added to Program in 
Memory of Composer 


0 er ee ee er ee 


gratified and the ear tickled or sur- 


tation. A description of what is doing 
on the stage—a witches’ Sabbat—is 
printed for insertion in a program book, 
but the hearer, if he attempts to iden- 
tify the lovers, Yaromir and Miada, 
the Black God disguised as a he-goat, 
the apparition of the voluptuous and 
tempting Cleopatra, spectral shapes and 
perturbations of nature, will hardly be 
able to concentrate his attention on the 
music. Perhaps this would not greatly 


matter: for there are few purely musl- 
jecal ideas in this score. The music is 


necessarily of the theatre, decorative, 


| emphasizing, explanatory if you will. 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 


OF ‘MLADA’ SELECTION 


By PHILIP HALE 
The ninth concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con-!} 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony Hall. The program was | 


as follows: Massenet, Overture to 


*““Phedre’”’: Rimsky-Korsakov, “Night on 


—first time at these concerts; Liszt, 
‘‘Dante’’ Symphony. 

The Adagio from Saint-Saens’s sym- 
Phony with organ, added to this pro- 
sram, was played in memory of the 
composer, who died at Algiers on the 
16th. No selection from his many 
works could have been more appro- 
priate. The peculiar Serenity and dig- 
nity of this Adagio made it a fitting 
tribute: more fitting to Saint-Saens's 
character than any wailing lamentation 
or mighty funeral march. 

Massenet’s overture iy intensely the- 
atrical, as feverish as the heroine in the 
legend. Whether it expresses the mood 
of Racine’s tragedy is another question, 
for Surely Racine in exposition and in 
dialogue was not feverish in the mod- 


ern manner. His stately lines are to} 


| many cold. It takesa Frenchman famil- | 


| 


; 
; 


lar with the history of the classic » 
stage and a@ reverer of the classic out- 2 
| line and spirit in art to appreciate him 


fully. Massenet’s overture, 
might well have been & prelude to a 
performance in which Rachel played the 
heroine, for Rachel, according to report, 
was consumed with a raging fire. Mr. 
Monteux gave the overture a superbly 
dramatic reading. 


Although Rim sky-Korsakov arranged 


the third act of his “Mlada” for con-° 


| The more salient features might embel- 
ilish a treatise on instrumentation with 


an accompanying text, showing the 
possible use of little clarinets, piccolos, 
ete. Or, if the music must be played, 
the scenes for which it was written 
should be thrown on a screen, a pano- 
ramic moving picture, carefully timed 
with the orchestral measures. The per- 
formance was brilliant, but the music 
itself left no marked impression. 

Liszt took his Inferno and Purgatorio 
in music very seriously as became a 
future abbe; but his ‘‘Dante’’ symphony 


jis not ta be compared for imagination 


and poetic beauty with his symphony 


hell; his ‘*Purgatorio,’’ with its endless 


|} repetitions of unmeaning little phrases, 
Lits affected simplicitv, is, indeed, a 
_“Purgatory’’ to the hearer, who waits 


| mpediently for the Magnificat and af 


times in his boredom would gladly go 
back to the “Inferno,” as Don Juan in 


)} the play was weary of heaven because 


}it contained so many middle-class Eng- 
lishmen. Yet by this Inferno one is ré- 
minded of Hazglitt’s description of a 
parliamentary orator who launched 
platitudes with the jury of a thunder- 
bolt. On the other hand the opening 
|measures of “Purgatorio” have a calm 
beauty, a mood that is curiously like 
that of the first measures in Rimsky’s 
“Night on Mount Trigloff.”” In this 
\Symphony as in other works of Liszt 
|the Russians and Wagner are detected 
‘helping themselves with both hands. 
Mr. Monteux had carefully prepared the 
|orchestra and the female chorus, but 
even the flames of the “Inferno” left 
one cold. The concert will be repeate 


Sed tonight. The program of. the con<« 
however, > certs next week {s ag follows: Rosinl, 
qoverture to L’Italiania in Algeri’’s 
, Mozart, Symphony tn D (K. 885); Chade 
wick, Theme, Variations and Fugue for 


organ and orchestra; De Falla, three 
dances from “The Three-Cornered 


. Hat’ (first time in America). Mme, 


Homer will sing a secular cantata by 
Bach and the Rondo with Recitative 


“doubted, ¥en if curiosity is thus’ 


prised by the extraordinary instrumen- 
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s cert use, the expediency of playing this-from Mozart's ‘La Clemenza ai Tito.” | 
= music In a Symphony concert may well 
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With the best will in the world, we! 
find it Nard to enthuge over this cele-| 
‘brated symphony of Liszt. Certainly | 
it does not compare in originality with 
the “aust” symphony. Certainly, in 


‘spite of thoughtful and excellent in- 

Y tentions, Liszt the virtuoso, Liszt the'| 

inventor of octave passages for the’ 
USIC B piano, the Liszt who, in default of any 
other ideas, works and  over-works 


sequences of what the harmonists call 


“diminished sgevenths’’ is frequently in 
evidence, 
Voices Fail to Relieve Dulness 


There is a moment in the first move- 
ment, ‘“Inferno,’? the moment that fol- 
lows the episode supposed to describe 
‘the love of Francesca da Rimini, when 


K k ft’ the orchestra does jibe, mock, and 
Rimsky “ orsa O S snarl like the hosts of hell, and there 


ES 


is in the music of Francesca da Rimini 
a certain Italian grace of line which 1s 


“Night 
. relief and a refreshment from the 
Gorgeous 1p t aound and fury, signifying nothing, of 


much of this music. The “Purgatorio” 


Pl d is, perhaps, Dantesque. The finale, for, 
aye us, is dull. | 


The chorus does not relieve the dul- | 
ness. though the voices of a chorus 
“ specially selected and trained for this 
BY OLIN DOWNES performance by Mr. Townsend per- 
In remembrance of Camille Saiut- rod Deeg tok yr OD : Rag 
Saens, who died in Algiers, the city | color to the sounds of the instruments. 
} is ‘ too much of the 

he always loved, on the 16th of this | But Dante’s poem has 
’ . ‘abstract for a coagmposer to success- 
month, the programme of the con- fully make warm, living music of it. | 


cert given yesterday afternoon by Glory of the Concert 


— all of the works of the older men. We Bie 


still unfamillar with much of Rimsky- ert TRoeeke ally the“ 
t when 


Korsakoff and his contemporaries. The | 

were the fathers of modern Russian’ Th ne Pedi if Wagner. 
music, and while there are thin places nd Hunga- 
in the —e of “Mount Triglav,’’ as a 
whole it is a marvelous achievement of); +4, octor o 
imagination and color—especially the! the Peale’ feck of BY ital to Bes 
strange scene in which Cleopatra in the/ ings. The music wou] haedra’s suffer- 
ballet appears to the dreaming Yaromir, as been ; uid not stand what 


: propose as 
Part of this music has been used py 0rcnestral music, “transofiption tae 
., é or 


Mme. Pavlowa in Boston and in the St¥igs quartet 

é e Sits Guartet. It shows no 
ballet, “Cleopatra” danved by the Ballet (OU UI0n. little power to develop & bam: 
1e Of Kimsky 
wl. pha The 
workm: c 
chorus of women, trained oe Meee 


Gave capable assistance in the 


Russe. Great was Nicholas Rimsky- Koreahohe ttt a tte 
JTS: s Sh ore 


Korsakoff, and great, too, was Mr ; 
Monteux, his prophet. " performance 
teux 


SYMPHONY HONORS 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
GREAT COMPOSER Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—The ninth 


The only novelty on yesterday’s Sym- PFOsram of the Boston Symphony Or- 
phony program was Rimsky Korsakoft’s Chestra, given on December 23, Was as 


arrangement fOr concert performance f 
anc ol] 3: Mass 
of, the third act from the opera-ballet m OWS: Massenet, Overture to 
ait," but “Masenct's* “Phodre'” over-| the Symphony te Gin ae 
891, and Liszt’s not too familiar ‘“‘Dante” | “* rsakoff, Night on Mount Triglaff,” 
symphony were probably new to many | from the opera “Mlada”’: Ti ‘6 A 
of the subscribers. The slow movement | Symph 5 a; Liszt “Dante 
ag Facer: pete ed C-minor. syimphony! °* af. ony. i 

as e a= ? n 3 4 4 . 
Whe died'ot Listers & week tips tea Ae’ [hastily ‘plane cance en 
Mr Monteux and the orchestra. were. plece On our programs 

. . yere ~ > > Ss. It 

at their best in the opening chords of has often seemed a mixture of bombast 
Massenet’s overture, which demand a 42d somewhat sugar i "y 
crisp sonority produced by absolutely sary sentiment. Not 
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precise attacks from every player. ‘They sO did it seem, however, as it was 
‘gave a brilliant performance of the Played yesterday. Mr. Monteux in- 


‘whole piece, which is tawdry, banal r fus i 
' " , , O-. used ] 4 ‘ ° *. . 
; Manticism on an imaginative level f t with the real tragic spirit of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1n | The glory of the concert was the 


Symphony Hall contained the | gorgeously colored arg cee 
‘ - rng: . | Korsakoff, as arrange y him, from ae : wage: ar of : ; ‘Ais 
Adagio from his Third Symphony, |.) stage spectacle, for concert use. | below that of Racine's tragedy. 1 gel he played it in the “grand 
: ) adag ae ‘or [a ; 
with organ. The applause that fol- | Certain astonishing things happen in) fully played, with ehe aweratel teen a gg pr san once it sounded sin- 
: , ’ x , ings ‘and dignity befitting tl , | 7 > WhOle interpretati , 

ut of | this plece which explain many th NG aig g the occasion, One Ce : pretation was a 

lowed this performance was © eat the auxine vouns tiusewn, tae | wondered, however, whether it was 24!vel of good taste and skill. In the 


lace. but every one was impressed ls - Mr, Strawinsky’s ballet, judicious of the audience to applaud a light of thi orm: i tab 
place, y Pp | Aap one Bt ng ee ph Mo . Gumber givin Tin: memorine. tO" a this performance it will be 


by the dignity, the clarity, the noble | ‘The “Night on Mount Triglaff’’ requires a doubly interesting to hear hi : 
? . m mm Th e . af ow ; ° 1S - 
| prediguous impression on the ee huge orchestra with many unusual in- |98 Of Rossini’s Overture to “L'Ttaliaha 


repose of the music. Nor is it out | jueical world. The fact that Strawin- struments, contrary to Rimsky Kor- in Algeri,” which ; 

of place to remark that Mr. Mon-/|sky, in “The Bird of Fire,.’”’ and Rim- sakoft’s usual custom. It is less clear w : k’s » Which is announced for next 
. \ sky-Korsakoff, in the “Night of Mount cut and less concise than his other ti 5 concert, 

teux was largely responsible for this | Triglav” use the same theme to describe symphonic pieces, probably because writ- It is customary to dwe'l uv 

effect of a work which has been fre-| the appearance of the Immortal Kats- ten with a view to the action that ac- sky-Korsakoff’s skill as master cai 


companied it in the opera hou T 
hei, spirit of evil, may very possibly be : w OR suse, There 1 
| i by the sannesition that a is not enough musical coherence be- orchestration in Speaking of his works 


tween the various scene: and, Ours an ae 

popular theme in Russian folk-music, piece seem an aeGenie unit Wier cecns 0 ran Nigpp bet this is the point which 

AIDED BY CHORUS | associated with Katschei in Russian in the concert hall, though the witches’ " ’ a y attracts the attention first 
legend, is employed by both composers. saobath and the evocation of Cleopatra On hearing them; yet he was some- 

The remainder of the programme con-| But examine a little farther into the hve in themselves strangely impressive. ‘thing more than a _ colorist | 
sisted of Masgenet’s overture t90| two compositions and it will be seen \e stage thunder in the orchestra is ;scene from “Mlada.” played ve The 
“Phedre”’; of act three of the opera that they have a marked similarity of , Played yesterday | 


far more realistic than that i 
| fumilia C that in such for the st ti 
ballet called, “Milada,” by Rimsky-Kor- | orchestral style. The ‘nstrumentation of 7 Syreokaee es as Beethoven’s Pastoral whore Shae time at these concerts, 
'sakoff, “Night on Mount Triglav,” by!the Katschei theme, a9 well as the . S extraordinary imaginative 


quently heard here. 


re a ne ee, ee —_ 
a a 
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Mr Monteux is usually at rer ; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, heard here for the| theme itself, is closely related. All of such pieces as this one, but yubteriae power, als Keen. sense for the Saga 
‘first time, and, in celebration of the} which points to the conclusion that ono 


was an exception. There were many ©54ue, his constructive skill. This is 
Dante tercentenary, Liszt's “Dante” should not too hastily praise the ene and inept moments in the per- "Ot the music of a mere juggler j 
symphony, with chorus of women’s|young Russians today, until one 18 centr ba due gory 4 more to insuf- crchestral timbres in, 
voices for the final intoning of th@|thoroaghly familiar, as no musical = his ST aa oe oe A gehen fallure on Liszt is at last find: i : 
| “Magnificat.” audiences in America are familiar, with | koff’s intentions, meu Si «ee al as ac enchaf en ore 
as a composer. As each of his less fa-'! 
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safuence which he has exerted on the 
mu 


venture to add, the influence which he 
will continue to have cn the music of 
the future. To be sure, there are many 
devices put to use in this “Dante” 


symphony which have become over- | 
This is most noticeable 1n 


familiar. 
the final movement in which Paradise 
is pictured by flutes, harps and violins 
in the highest register. Yet let us not 
forget, however, and who is able to do 
so on hearing this symphony, what a 
debt Wagner, Korsakoff and Debussy, 
not to mention many others, owe to 
the’ Weimar master, César Franck 
himself never wrote pages of more 
mystical beauty than those at the be- 
ginning of the second movement. The 
performance was by turns dramatic 
and contemplative, a triumph for or- 
chestra and conductor. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MUSIC OF PICTURE, MUSIC FOR 


sic of the present time and, we) 


tral pieces are heard we} orators call ‘our heritage.”” Hence the 


more plaudits the better-—-even for the 
commonplaces that illustrious composers, 
like the rest of us, have also left behind. 

The. memorial piece, however, has kept 
place—singularly in Mr. Higginson’s time 
when he bade the orchestra so recall the 
friends of which death had bereft him; 
more appositely to the scope and purposes 
of symphony concerts, when a dead com- 
poser was to be mourned in honor. Two 
months ago Mr. Monteux so commemorated 
Humperdinck, recently gone away, with 
the Prelude to his opera, ‘Hansel and 
(iretel.” So yesterday, he laid wreath on 
Saint-Saéns’s tomb with the slow move- 
ment from his Symphony in C minor. 
Kither composer deserved such record and 
regret; but in the music of neither was 
the appropriate piecé~easy to find. Per- 
haps, the measures of the children’s prayer 
suited the Prelude of Humperdinck’s folk- 
opera to such purpose. Moreover, by “Han- 
gel] and Gretel’’ and nought else will pres- 
ent‘and future generations remember. Cer- 
tainly, too, the fragment from Saint- 
Saéns’s Symphony—above all else that 
casual retrospect of his music summons— 
was fitting memorial piece. It is serene 
and grave of progress; the musical line 
expands gently and little adorned; no p4s- 
sion of longing or of woe tinges the meas- 
ures; Virgil-like, they sound no more than 


_less ‘than watery waves. 


tragedy—has yet to be 


| Yet it was the Liszt of the 


avenging sea-monster, churning tonal no 
: Racine chiselled 
his verses; they carve Icnging and woe, 
deceit, retribution, with the finest of 
needles. With still step Fate stalks the 
play; inevitable blows fall still. Yet Mas- 
senet saw only the sights, heard only the 
seunds, plied only ‘the strokes of the the- 
atre—and waited for its applause. 

Once Massenet forbore, caught the voice 
of Racine the tragedy and the legend, re- 
membered, perhaps, Bernhardt’s flutings of 
amorous fire. The quiver of desire that! 
even in those early days he could summon! 
and intensify in tones, trembles through| 
the measures for clarinet and oboe. Dread 
and pity perceptibly color them, The ear 
hears, the eye sees the Bernhardt, who 
used to speak so out of Pheedra, and in 
tones no less fraught with music. But no 
Bernhardt, no Racine, inspired the subse. 
quent pages of love avowed. Only the ever- 
lasting “Je t’aime, je t’'adore’’ of the com- 
monplace French theatre bred—and killed 
—Massenet’s melodramatic platitudes. The | 
music of Phedra and Hippolytus—play of 
Euripides, play of Racine, legend, poetry, 
heard. It is pos- 
sble to wonder what Pizzetti set down, | 
when he clothed d’Annunzio's “Fedra’’ with | 
music, 

Liszt, friend as well as admirer of 
Saint-Satns—for so wide was the span of 
his life——-more fittingly companioned him. 


ures, 


are 
{ io 
~~. ; 
Fy 
he 
wy 


with it yesterday—rises to no beaut | 
lestial. Better the hidden pais 7 uke 
Luszt desired if the yeices are to ascend and 
sway vodiless, in ineffable aspiration.’ _ 

Primar‘ly, however,, the music itself falls 
short; for instants, it even plods. Once 
like inspiration came to Liszt—at the end 
of the ‘faust Symphony.’ Neither in this 
Magnificat nor in the “sacred works” of 
his later years does it return, The “Faust 
Symphony” he wrote with pen of fire sharp 
and sure. Mind, imagination, heart and 
soul were aflame with the theme and the 
utterance. Into it went his whole musical 
being many-sided. Therein he expressed 
and drained himself—‘nto a mas erpiece 
He Willed the ‘‘SSymnhony to the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ of Dante.’’ With labor he wrote 
much within it. He would be infernal, he | 
would be celestial—and often he is theatre- 
bound. The rare pages where genius 
stirred, the great theme, perpetuate the 
music, 


The intruder, of whom Saint-Saéns knew 
little, whom he might have mistrusted, was 
Rimsky-Korsakov in a piece littl known 
to western concert halls— the ‘* symphonic 
picture” of “Night on the Mount Triglav,” 
drewn from the third act of his opera, 
“Mlada,” discarding human voices, Hs- 
selutially, it is music of the stage, to join 
with settings, lights, action, pictorial fig- 
in the working of illusion. Int?rin- 


MEMORIAL 


“the tears of things.’ 
As the music was played yesterday, 


Saint-Saens Fittingly Recalled, but Not conductor and orchestra seemed to be 
carving a relief, in Grecian purity and 


Too Fittingly Applauded — Massenet 
. _ | continence, upon some marble tomb hold- 
Resurrected After ‘Thirty Years—Again ing the dust of Saint-Saéns beneath his 
the High Lights and Low Lights of loved Mediterranean skies. ... Yet at the 
end the audience applauded as roundly 
Liszt’s “Dante Symphony”—From Rim-| as though this Adagio were appointed or 
‘ ‘inserted number in the routine of the 
sky-Korsakov Revelation /day; while Mr. Monteux aited with un- 
fe responsive back for the clapping to sub- 
EMORIAL pieces are dubious| side. The custom of the country—and an 
ventures at a Symphony Con-| innocent custom. For, had each comer 
cert. been asked at the door whether Saint- 


A miscellaneous audience 
Satins were still alive—an old man carved 


will hear them as so much muslie. 
If they please in themselves and in per-] in yellowed ivory—or dead within the 
week, how many might have answered 


formance, ‘the usual applause ensues, while 

some have been known to wonder why the} truly? 
conductor returns no answering bow. 
Doubtless a whole memorial concert, with 
a bust of the dead and honored composer 


As ironic chance would have it, Massenet 
and Saint-Satns companionec each other 


“Dante Sym- 
phony,’’ revived, as now seems the cus- 
tom of the Symphony Concerts, at inter- 
vals of five years, and yesterday lucid, co- 
herent, graphic and luminous at the hands 
of Mr. Monteux and the orchestra. Mo- 
ments come, short or long, when the music 
penetrates the listening imagination and 
stirs it to vision. So sounds the hollow’ 
clang, the stark and emptied reverberance, 
of the measures of the gates of Hell and 
hope abandoned. So stills the orchestra, 
so broods the English horn upon happiness 
in misery recalled, when Francesca and 
Paolo are about to pass, fires and winds 
and pangs forgotten in the decper pleasure 
and pain of love quenchless. (Yet not so 
deep and dismal cut the tones as the 
words.) Of such again, is the music sing- 
ing their passion—-of ghosts embraced, re- 
membering. So also comes the tone-pic- 
turing the calm, the radiance everlast- 
in the 


Ear and 


sically, it is music ‘developed less within 
and from itself than by suggestion from all 
these factors and in accord with them. 
The expert and too scholastic ear dwells 
upon the play through it of harmonic and 
instrumenta! color, of modulation, rhythm, 
transition. Not often, so far as we in 
‘America know his music, has Rimsky- 
Korsakov, risen to such invention, range, 
skill, with these expressive means or used 
them with such delineative and illuding 
imagination. The curtains of Petrograd 
and Moscow may shut the stage; but 
through the mugsic—even in drab Symphony 
Hall—the inner eye sees, glows, feasts, 
Figures of flesh and blood might thicken | 
and stay this tone-picturing of teetering | 
ghosts and shades, spectral lovers in fatl- 
tasmal darkness. Grotesque spirits of 
evil] would but delude the eye, while ther 
music snaps and snivels, curls, tweaks, | 
rasps upon the ear. The evocation of: 
drenched in the sensuous 


set on the stage duly wreathed, with an 
expansive summary of his life and works the 
filling the programme-book, would euffi- 
ciently remind hearers of the purpose and! thirty 
After Wegner’s/ Racine’s tragedy of 
death in 1883, Mr. Henschel risked such an played by the Symphony Orchestra. 
No conductor at Symphony) ten for a concert nearly fifty years 480, 
possibly n9%| jit was finally tacked to .. 


the mood of the occasion. 


adventure. 
Hall has since repeated it; 


in the order of the day, though little was 
love lost between them when both 
flourished in Paris. For ‘the first time in 
years, Massenet’s overture (t0 
“Phédre”’ was re- 
Writ- 


revival of the 


composer, departing this life in those forty| play at the Odéon and yesterday Mr. Mon- 


years, has warranted it. 


morial concerts, 


Schumann in Mr. Fiedler’s day, 


The only me€-| teux 
like those for Liszt and|sound clear and high. 
hav3| beginning 
marked a centennial anniversary, and were,|gaped the intervals between; the 


its rhetoric of the theatre 
The chords at the 
hollow 
tumult 


made 


thundered ominously ; 


presumably, occasions for rejoicing in what|of the end might have been raised by the 


| still, lucent flood. 


| Liszt is 
' clattering 
'the theatre, 


‘his musie hardly 
With him. 


ing. imagination bathe 


often as not. 
rumbling and 


other hand as 
no more than 
and shrieking in the 
when he sets his orchestra 
din. He heard it maybe; 
makes every 
He would write sardonically, 
rackingly. Not here, but in the measures 
of Mephistopheles in the ‘“‘Faust Sym- 
phony” has he fulfilled his will. 


On the 


to the infernal 


pages of a troubled Purgatory precede the America 
and that canticle—pure-voiced OPeCras:. 


Magnificat, 


Cleopatra is 
rhythms, 
of oriental 
written 
cellar of caresses, 
and 
stuffs and jewels, 
ear hear Jj 
magic lure. 
ing 
with light and sound out of still shadow 
Padded quickening. 


modulations, melodies, colors, 
music as only s«imsky ‘Aas 
it—with occidental means.! It 
drugs, cloys. Here are gums 
perfumes and rich wines, 
that the body and thle 
may yet more and in 
Then a dawn escap- 
platitudes a-quiver 


spices, 
oys of the body 


the usual tonal 
some day we in 
may know more of Rimsky’s 


These fragments do ‘but hint at 


and artful ag were the women-singers|the passing wonders of them. 


H. T. PARKER 





shim, 
le ’ “* 2th, ™, ¢ ‘ a 


_““Matly persons would idly ‘accept ‘Saint-Saéns and 
. ; | ae his independence of parties: and reforms, if they could be 
Saint-Saéns’ Work | | allowed to rank him below Beethoven, Berlioz, Schu- 
: mann, and Brahms. But that will hardly do. For. sup- 

— posing he did write a good deal of music of second 
quality, he wrote much that is of capital importance to 
performers taking part in orchestral programs. Con- 
ductors could certainly not get along so happily as they 
do now, unless they had the symphony in C minor for 
orchestra, organ, and piano to use as an occasional re-. 
lef from the regular type of symphony. They could not 
to ancient ways, he did not go SO tar as to select par- find anything outside his works that blends sentimental- 
ticular masters and make them his models. And if he ism and neo-classicism as does his “Omphale’s Spinning- 
was averse to assembling a group of lis contemporaries Wheel.” Certainly they could not find instruments in 
about himself as leader, and was firm also in refusing another composer's score setting off grisly humor in the 
to attach himself to a group that somebody else led, he peculiarly polite fashion that the xylophone, sounding the 
managed somehow to get listened to. He needed, in fine, notes of a dance-tune, and the harp, tinkling off the hour 
neither past authority nor present organization to help ot twelve o'clock midnight, set it off in his score of the 
him to a hearing. He succeeded in winning the attention “Danse Macabre.’ Violoncellists would regret exceed- 
of the public on his own gifts. | ingly having the concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
He cannot be described, then, as an old-school com- in A minor taken from them. Violinists would protest 
poser, even if, as Romain Rolland holds, he takes some- : a long while before they gave up the concerto in B minor: 
what atter Mendelssohn, inclining to -Mendelssohnian and they could not tell the whole story about their sup- 
gracefulness of melodic outline, simplicity of structural pleness of bowing and velocity of fingering, but for the 
and Rondo Capriccioso.”’ 
} anists, where would those making 
obvious indebtedness to Liszt for the form known as the : their début with orchestra be, if they were deprived of 
symphonic poem, and in spite of his avowed admiration | the concerto in G minor, No. 2? 
for Wagner. Granted, however, that he could not have ; Should anyone succeed in telling why Saint-Saéns 
written orchestral music of a descriptive sort without stayed always within the bounds which his predecessors 
the guidance of Liszt, how remote, nevertheless, are his y set for musical development, the in formation, after all. 
“Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel” and his “Danse Macabre, night not be very valuable. If some analyzer of his 
as to method and style, from Liszt's “Mazeppa’ and motives should explain why he neglected to claim eround 


‘Tasso’! And of all men who in the latter part of the uiteide fils heritage, content merely to-keep in remaie eed 
nineteenth century expressed themselves in tone, he fences built by Rameau and Mozart. the world might 


probably imitated Wagner the least, notwithstanding not be much richer for knowing it. The fact is thhalé a 
what may be proved against him on the ground of his had extraordinary familiarity with the creat musical 
opera, “Henry VIII.” He must be admitted, perhaps, ’ works written before his dav and could see. as few other 
to have a certain kinship with Bizet; for the picture of men could, where Opporttiities for expression were 
Delilah in “Samson and Delilah,” which is his great pop- opened by eighteenth-century composers but not taken 
ular achievement as a feminine portrait painter, without advantage of. .That must be why his works impress 
doubt discloses similarity to Bizet’s picture of the title Rolland as bringing with them the light and sweetness of 
character in “Carmen.” T*inally, he cannot be spoken other times and why they seem to that critic like ‘“frag- 
of as a new-school composer, since in one of his last ments of another world.” Do his pages, though, contain 
works, a string quartet, he ignores the innovations of - what are called reminiscences of past writers? Oh, al- 
his tellow Frenchmen, Debussy and Ravel, and those | most never! On the contrary, his music furnishes one 
of recent Russians as completely as if his concert experi- === more help to historians who are engaged in the age-long —_| 
ence in Paris during the last twenty years of his career | quest of a definition for the word “originality.” 

had brought him no acquaintance with them. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS was always more or'less an 
object of reproach with critics, both in and out of France, 
because he maintained a conservative, traditional, and 
classical outlook toward music, and because he refused 
either to institute revolts on his own account against the 
existing artistic order or to join revolutionary movements b 
that other men started. And yet, if he stuck resolutely 


design, and restraint of feeling. Again, he can scarcely piece entitled “Introduction 
be set down as a middle-school composer, in spite of his : Lastly, to consider | 


ae 
~~ 
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Symphony Hall. 


SmASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 380, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, AT 8 P.M. 


ROSSINI, OVERTURE to the Opera “‘L’Italiana in Algieri’”’ 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in D major (K6chel No. 504) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Finale; Presto 


CHADWICK, THEME, VARIATIONS and FUGUE for Organ and 
Orchestra 


Organ Solo, ALBERT W. SNOW 


LIAPOUNOFF, RHAPSODY on Folk Songs of the Ukraine for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra 
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DEFALLA, THREE DANCES jrom the Ballet ‘‘E1 Sombrero de 
tres picos.’”’ (“‘The Three-cornered Hat’’) 


I. The Neighbors. 
II. Dance of the Miller 
III. Flnal Dance 


(First time in America) 


ee quence 


6 on eg rte eet 
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Soloist: 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the number of Chadwick 
“ins sci ees eeeemersitmentatiinl ilmenite aes LCCC 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 





7” : - 4 _ |Stave Andante, HOWever, was a me | 
_ ‘able excuse for the performance. 
| | Mr. Chadwick’s composition greatly 
) pleased the audience. It is true that 


the introduction of an organ, with all 


: the stops drawn, in any composition, 
| extites an audience to applause. The 
majestic roar impresses the hearers, eS- 


pecially in a peroration. But the suc- 
‘ihe cess of Mr. Chadwick's piece did not 
‘rest solely on the strong dynamic im- 


One Number on Program jpact: the musical scheme would seem | 


to contradict the dictum of some,| 


Played for the First Berlioz among them, that the organ and. 


. P . the orchestra are deadly rivals, not to 
Time in America be brought together in sympathy. The 
organists in the audience were inter- 

ested in the adroitness of Mr. Chadwick 

in contrast and combination, while the 


NEXT PERFORMANCE musical contents themselves were grate- 


ful to the other hearers. 


IN BOSTON JAN. 13 Mr. Schmitz at short notice replaced 
———$— Bx as soloist Mme. Homer who, suffering 

ff A” ata - if, f 2/ from a cold, was unable to fill her en- 
BY PHILIP HALE gagement. Liapounov is a name not 


Th . unknown to symphony audiences. A con- 
e 10th concert of the Boston Sym- | certo by -him was played in February, 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con-; 1918, by Mme. Leginska. The Rhapsody 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon |i8 frankly a bravura piece for a vir- 
tuoso, and, of course, Mr. Schmitz 


In Symphony Hall. Ogre ras ‘114 

, ri - | 7 The program WAS! played it brilliantly. The chief inter- 
as O lows: Rossini, overture to “L’Ital- est lies in the Folk Songs themselves; 
iana in Algeri’; Mozart, Symphony in the development, such as it was, and 


D major; Chadwick, Theme, variations the ornamentation left us cold. The 
association of ideas is often whimsical. 


and Fugue for orga shestré ’ ' , 
‘Mr eocees eb aeceea For the life of us, while Mr. Schmitz 
anist), 4lapounovy, | and the orchestra were playing so well, 


Rhapsody on Folk Songs Neraine. | 
Y Folk Songs of the Ukraine. \. gould not help thinking of the horse, 


ifor plano and orchestra (first time at 


these concerts); De Falla, three dances. Mazeppa’s justly celebrated bareback 
from the ballet “The Three-Cornered act: for this Lorne watt of ‘the UWhraine 
Hat” (first time in America). The pian- |) 00° ee | . 
‘ist was Ek. Robert Schmitz. ao 1 De Falla’ , ‘all 
x : ‘ ; Tanue e Falla’s music, especially 
Some may have rubbed their ey es in ' the ballet “The cate nti Hat 9% 
wonder at seeing Rossini’s overture on va widate Atecusned wearenin praised in 
the program. Old as this music is there ;, a gto rerrin ae : wy I ae 
are more musical ideas in it than in Zurope. Mr. Monteux feels it his duty— 
i many Rea ae . and in this he is right—to acquaint his 
ti + of the ultra modern compos! audiences with¢the works of contem- 
ions; furthermore it gave Mr. Longy, oraneous composers rather then ¢ 
| the opportunity of playing in a beau- pe ppg t oe Nad ae a i il ’ a 
‘tiful manner the oboe solo in the in- | exhume the so-called classics, which 
. * : . ’ 7A 2 < » y ; > ” ‘ " 
troduction. The modern Italians, even one te vas Sy it toe eee 
pies most radical, do not point derisive taemlsad Rider ag 2 Shee: lo for th Mae 
, “j ‘ona » axe | 8° : re 5s scenario I¢ e stage. 
oy aS Tera —— ey ~*~ | In the concert hall, ‘‘The Neighbors”’ 
ample, recently wrote a long article in | em q t. es ineffecti vy “ry D 
pralse of this careless, unbuttoned at an Miller” he intr mare ve ~é iar 
plea one of the great born melodists, \ The panic AE sae Berge ore ae sh 
whose operas were for years. the | vg Pia eg ’ 
Joy of thousands, whose “Barber of ot Che ete ohn yoga My mig? nen’ thinking | 
Seville’ is immortal. And tossini | ? aWESeS © . pvgrereeen’ incomparable 
lin its class. There was a music hall 


could strike the tragic note, as in the aa . 
last act of “‘Othello’’-—-witness the sgng ,; rt plead popular, All Coons Look 
of the gondolier, heard by Desdemona, | Alike to Me. Pai ci Ve sald thet 200 
fearful of her fate; witness the Willow | ™@8"y Spanish rhapsodies sound alike. 
Song, she sings, which equals, if it. The concert will be repeated tonight. 
does not surpass, that of Verdi’s in the The orchestra will be out of town next 
same scene. | week. The program for Jan. 13, 14 is 
Mozart as well as Rossini, was a man /|®$% follows: Handel, Concerto in F-major 
of his period’s formulas. May no bolt’ for strings and two wind orchestras; 
strike us from an angry heaven! After | Brahms, Variations on a Theme by 
Rossini’s overture, the formulas in the Haydn: Bruch, Fantasia’ on Scottish 
past movements of Mozart's’ %ymphony | 4!"8 (Paul Kochanski, violinist) ; Ravel, 
—seemed many and wearisome. The Le Valse’ (first time in Boston). 
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a noble ateed, brought out for 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY of his confreres..and often, as every 


) li ) A aes good artist should be, he is willing to 
\ ORCHESTRA CONCERT sacrifice opportunities for persona! 
—_—_——— Bee, 34.1924 display in order that an interesting 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor composition may be brought to a per- 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — The formance or that a more familiar one 


tenth concert of the Boston Symphony ™ay be given an adequate interpreta- 
Orchestra was given on December 30 tion. But. surely this artistic self 
with the following program: Rossini, denial may be carried to extremes and 
Overture to “L’Italiana in Algeri”; for what reason Mr. Schmitz chose to 
Mozart, Symphony in D major; Chad- appear in the Liapounoff Rhapsody it 
wick’s Theme, Variations and Fugue }5 difficult to discover. Its only rea- 
for Organ and Orchestra (Albert W. son for existence is as a work for vir- 
Snow, organist); Liapounoff, Rhap-|tuoso display but in this respect it 
sody 
for Piano and Orchestra 


| ling in Spain. The first public perfor- 
mance of the ballet was in 19198 Much 
has been said and printed about it, and 
about the brilliant musica] personality 
of the composer. The three dances 
heard yesterday impressed rather by 
their ingenuity, their appropriateness 
for dancing, and brilliancy of orchestra- 
There 


MORE NEW 
WORKS BY 
SYMPHONY 


composer when his troupe was travel-: 

| 

\ tion, than by latent originality. 

, are many effects and many harmonies, 

} written by other composers, and found 

| in other of the scores to which Mr. Dia- 

_Shileff’s Ballet has danced in Europe 

fully. 
Despite the fact that this man is a 


(E. Robert; most brilliant passages in tlte piano Spaniard, much influenced in compos- 


pianist); DeFalla, 


the 


Schmitz, 
Dances 
Hat.” 
This program was relatively unin- 
teresting—to record a merely personal 
impression. Rossini’s overture, (n 
spite of its light-hearted gayety is but 
poor stuff musically and even Mr. 
Monteux’s careful reading and the su- 
perlatively fine playing of the solo 
wood-wind instruments of the orches- 
tra failed to make it acceptable music 
for a symphony concert. The Mozart 
Symphony is one of the composer's 
least striking productions and while 
no composition of the great master can 
be characterized as uninteresting, yet 
the andante and finale of this sym- 
phony are not Mozart at his best. Next 
followed Mr. Chadwick’s theme, varia- 
‘tions and fugue for orchestra and or- 
gan which, although written me y 
years ago, still retains much of its 
‘charm and freshness. There are ma-.y 
‘clever effects and we know Of no piece 
in which the organ is so skillfully 
combined and contrasted with the or- 
chestra. It opens up to the composer 
seeking after novel combinations, an 
absolutely new field of tonal combina- 
tions. : 
* Mr. Schmitz is no newcomer to the 
Symphony concerts and has often 
given evidence of his talents both as 
a pianist and as a musician, two terms 
which are unfortunately not always 
Synonymous; yet the vehicles which 
he has chosen for the display of these 
talents have not been fortunate. He 


from 


is a pianist who is not content to fol-’ 


low: the stereotyped fashions of many 


“Three-Cornered | tration. 


Three | part are obscured by the heavy orches- 


One realizes the difficulties 
which the soloist is surmounting at 
every moment but this realization is 
brought about through the gestures 
and movements of the pianist rather 
than by any appreciable effects which 
his efforts make on the ear. AS music, 
apart from its virtuoso character, this 
rhapsody has little to express. The 
themes are conventionally developed 
and the orchestration while colorful, 
for what Russian could write other- 
wise, contains little that is original. 
DeFalla’s ballet music brought the 
program to a close. It was played 
for the first time in America. It would 
seem that it requires a Frenchman or 


| 
on Folk Songs of the Ukraine | fails of its purpose, for many of the 
| 
| 


a Russian to picture Spain in music for 


there is more local color in one page 
of Chabrier’s “Espaftia” or Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice” than in 
all three of DeFalla’s dances. There is 
little melodic invention and where the 
orchestration is not dull and colorless 
it is noisy and vulgar. 

The works of the afternoon 
played with great finish and bDril- 
Kanecy. No pains, apparently, had 
been spared to bring out every effect 
possible in works so inherently dull. 
Mr. Monteux’s reading of Chadwick's 
theme and variations is particularly 
commendable, for in the past many 
American compositions have seriously 
suffered from perfunctory and careless 
performance. This piece gained much 
in interest from the careful perform- 
ance Which it received at yesterday’s 
concert 


were 


suddenly 


' 
j 
} 
| 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 


i 


| Scenario which Sergei 
'tor of the Russian Baliet, offered the! 


conductor, 


jist of the Boston Symphony, was 


in Place of Mme 


Robert Schmitz Soloist 


| 
Homer 
Mid thar i 


lad 

BY OLIN DOWNES 
Mme. Louise Homer having been 
taken ill, kk. Robegst j 
Schmitz was pian® soloist at the | 
concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
vesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Snow, organ- | 
soloist in the performance of George 
W. Chadwick’s “Theme, Variations . 
and Fugue” for organ and orchestra. : 
There. were three “first perform- 
ances.” Rossini’s overture to his for-. 
gotten opera, “L’Italiana in Algeri,” 
and Liapounoff’s “Rhapsody on Folk. 
Songs of the Ukraine” for piano 
and orchestra were played for the | 
first time at these concerts. Three. 
dances from the ballet of De Falla, | 
“The Three Cornered Hat,” were 
played for the first time in America..| 
’ | 

| 


—_———— 


IMPRESS BY INGENUITY 


De Falla’s music was suggested by a/ 
Diaghileff, @irec- | 


lentes 
Sete 


\ and America, which De Falla uses skil- 
| 


A 
, vel, 


fa Manner 


) part of the composer. 


| hung. 


ing by modern French idioms, we pre- 
fer for musical pictures of Spain the 
“RKspana”’ 
the 


of Chabrier, the Frenchman; 
‘Iberia’ of Debussy, the French- 
man; the “Spanish Rhapsody” by Ra- 
the Frenchman. In a word, mod- 
ern Frenchmen, out with their palettes 
to get musical impressions of Spain, 
may not be more plausible, but are cer-- 
tainly mom interesting, than modern 
Spaniards who have taken their pal- 
eites and their sketch books with them 
to Paris. 


Liapounoff’s Rhapsody 


The word ‘‘themes’”’ is used in the title 


, of Liapounoff’s Rhapsody of which the 


piano part was played in so masterly 
by Mr. Senmitz. We de- 
tected but one theme that amounted to 


“anything, a theme subjected to many 


‘transformations, advantageous for a 
virtuoso display by the pianist, clever 
rather than of musical value on the 
ut it is not as- 
Schinitz was so en- 
applauded. He played 
speed, and aplomb which 
would have made a poorer piece than 
this rather poor piece of Liapounoff 
effective, exciting. 

After all, the one unmistakable mas- 
terwork on the programme was the 
symphony of Mozart, (D major, Kochel 
no. 504). It is not perhaps of the sus- 
tained strength of the great three sym- 
phonies of this master, but the first 


tonishing that Mr. 
thusiastically 
vith dash, 


‘movement is highly dramatic, the or- 


chestration is often modern in. spirit, 
and the whole work is beautiful, and 
inspired, Furthermore, there is the mu- 
sical form. Form is hootcd at by some 
very young people as if it were nothing 
but a skeleton of a composition, a 
bene-dry framework on which music is 
Mozart’s form is in itself noble. 
Sometimes it is Attic in its simplicity 
and purity of line. 
Rossini knew Liszt, 
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knew the tender- 

























































































Liszt's symphonies. And shut up. In 

his last years he suddenly stopped com- 
posing. Perhaps he had a conscience, 
and knew that he had nothing for the 
| new era. 

| As for the music of Mr. Chadwick, it 
| is in greater part commonplace, senti- 
| mental, The composition is written by 
a past master of instrumentation. There 
are effective and practical combinations 
of the organ, excellentiy played by Mr. 

Snow, and the orchestra. Let those es- 
pecially interested in such matters 
give, thanks. This is far, indeed, from 
the Chadwick of the early ‘‘Melpo- 
mene’ overture, or the later “Syvm- 
Phonic Sketches,” or certain rousing 


pages of the Symphonic poem, ‘‘Tam 
| O” Shanter.’ 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Trans. Wee, ape tg 2f 
MISCELLANY MAKES AN AMUSING 


AFTERNOON 











Pieces Recalling Again Mr. Monteux’s 
Ways as Programme-Maker—Once More 
They Praise Him — From Mozart, and 
Also Ressini, to Russian Liapunov and 
Spanish de Falla—Variegated Entertain- 
ment 


O read the program:re set by Mr. 
Monteux at Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon, to hear the music 


it assembled, to watch the interest | 


and applause of the aud’enmce, was to per- | 
ceive how far he has liberalized the Sym-/| 
phony Concerts. Five numbers filled the. 
list: The overture to “L'Italiana in Al-' 
‘geri,’ nearly forgotten cpe2ra buffa, dated 
1813, by the Italian, Rossini; a symphony 
in D major, dated 1788, by the Viennese 
and the universal Mczart: a ‘Theme, 
Variations and Fugue for Organ and Or- 
chestra,’’ written a dozen years ago by 
Mr. Chadwick of this town: a “Rhapsody 
on Folk-Songs of the Ukraine,” devised, 


probably im the nineties, for piano and '/| 
icessors has been so open-eared to the com- 
posers 
‘our immediate day. 


orchestra by the Russian, Liapunov; three 
dances from “The Three-Cornered Hat,” 
ballet of 1919, by the Spaniard, de Falla. 
A miscellany of short. pieces none 
too exacting; a century and a quarter 
Spanned; five composers of as many dif- 
ferent nationalities, styles, manners; .an 
overture and a ballet from the theatre, two 
Virtuoso-pieces, a symphony that in most 
| @ars was no more than entertainment. An 


|audiencs besides, that listened and de-: 
parted quite content. 


cies Of the fiodern'-school of his later - 
years, even read the score of one of 


| in the longest memory, 


audience, 
trious is re-discovered and restored for in- 
‘teresting moments. 
tic work of the secondary moderns gains 








Far, happily far, is all this from the’ 
days when a symphony, an overture, a | 
concerto, and ~possibly a miscellaneous | 
piece, were presumed to make an “‘ideal 
programme,’’ German-like, rigid, ‘‘reveren- 
tial’’ and much too often filled with the 
music customary to Teutonic concert-halls. 
As stiff in formula, as narrow in range 


was Mr. Rabaud’s Parisian model, begin- | 
ning with a classic German symphony, | 
ending with an assortment of. French 
more | 


pieces. Dimly, too, out of a past, 
distant in rememberance than in actual 
time, rise the ‘unified’’ programmes of 
Dr. Muck—too uncompromisingly logical 
for the variable Anglo-Saxon mind, too ex- 
acting for pleasure-seeking in the concert- 
room. Mr. Nikisch, Mr. Paur, Mr. Fiedler, 
Were relatively free-handed in range and 
choice, but they, no less than a Gericke 
or a Muck, might have shied at an over- 
ture to one of Rossini’s minor operas, at 
two virtuoso-pieces in a single list; where- 


as not until Mr. Monteux’s day has music 
,Of the dance gained just and exhilarating 
i;place at 


the Symphony Concerts. The 
elder conductors would have been at little 
pains to spy out a risen Spanish composer; 
not too often did they give ear to the 
Secondary Russians. At heart, they pre- 
ferred the standardized, the institutional 
music—or music written in imitation or 
extension thereof. If. there must be in- 
truders, if the eatholic tradition of the 
Symphony Concerts did now and then 
spur, be ye sure that the néwcomers were 
hallowed of Berlin, of Paris, of Vienna 
Or other ‘‘capital of music.” 

Mr. Monteux has departed from these 
precedents, waived these limitations, With- 
the programmes of 
the Symphony Concerts have hardly been 
SO well made. Tiackneyed, moribund ‘re- 
|pertory pieces’ seldom cumber them. The 
living classics are not repeated until they 
become routine alike to orchestra and 
Overlooked music of the illus- 


The more characteris- 


place and gives pleasure. Farther than 
ever before, over the whole worid that 
writes and hears’ music—from Spain to 
Scandinavia, from Boston to Moscow— 
rangeg ‘Mr. Monteux. None of hs prede- 


rising. risen, barely discovered, of 
If they have been 
brave and bold in the newer ways, £0 also 
has been he; while the consequent praise 
or blame—or indifterence—has fallen soon- 
est and most directly on his head. 

Ir the choice of pieces, Mr. Monteux has 
made the Symphony Concerts, as they 
sheuld be, a fostering chronicle of the 
music of our time. He is conductor-curator 


, of no museum of the classics, preferring to 


~ =eloqu ence. 


—and freedom, the elastic modulation, 


keep the better few alive in their native 
“With the established moderns, 
he has not a prejudice of nationality or 
schuol, of matter or manner. He hears 
music as music—for, intrinsic worth, sig- 
nificarce, pleasure. Being quite human and 
playing, presumably, to as human a pub- | 
lic, he now and then dares, as he-.did yes- 
tercay, a programme that sufficed because 
it. was steadily and variously amusing. 
Such lists deserve place in the long schem» 
of our Symphony Concerts. The pr'gs cf 
music, if they repine, may nurse dignity 
at home. 





Item by item, each piece justified itse't 
or was justified by :pleasured hearers, True, 
Mr. Chadwick’s music for orchestra and: 
organ is not exactly work of the imagina- 
tion. As expert craftsman rather than as 
inventive and individual composer he wrote 
it. The iatrinsic quality of his breedins 
theme the fancy, tthe freshness, or the 
felicity of ‘his variations, the verve and the 
plasticity of his fugue are not his primary 
purpose with the piece. They are means lo 
an end, and that end is the combination and 
eontrast of organ and orchestra under the 
conditions of this day... Mr. Vhadwick has 
set himself a problem of skill and scholar- 
ship; in degree he brings mind and im- 
agination to the solution, but not as he 
‘would, and as he has, employed them. in 
compcsition for its own sake. To ask to» 
much of this “Theme, Variations and 
Fugue’ is to mistake’ the composer; /U: 
pose. To reproach him with the common- 
places of melody, modulation, sentiment, 
once and again sounding from the pages, is 
to forget that he was rightly occupied wit 
the mating and the parting of his two 
media. If the organ must be heard ai 
the Bymphony Concerts, if eminent organ- 
ists, like other noted virtuosi, must have 
place there Mr. Chadwick’s music—and Mr 
Snow to play it, serve the turn. 

In similar case was Liapunov’s ‘‘Rhap- 
sody upon Ukrainian Folk-Tunes,” (Only 
one was readily discoverable as the music 
swiftly passed.) If the enthusiasts are tc 
be believed, all things are possible with 
folk-song and folk-dance. A whole musc 
drama, to say nothing of symphony o 
tone-poem, may be made from them. if the 
composer have the true faith and fervor 
Less hot. perhaps, with folk-song gospel 
Liapunov has been content to write a piec 
for piano and orchestra in famiiar. Russia 












fashion, The music exacts much of the 
nianist’s skill, flvencv, plianew and 6lan, bu 
repays: him’ with displayful opportunity! 


Faney and dexterity sneed and vary thé 
composer's workmanship—fancy with thé 
music, fancy plus dexter'ty with the piano 
Folk-melody, folk-rhythms give pungen’y 
to the. Whole. So was the Rhapsody de, 
signed, so it is written. 


glitter of tone, the snap. of rhythm, 








gi'nt of ‘ornament,— the’ pervading © anima- 
tion,of Mr. Schmitz, p playing the piano pare 
Strange that he should almost always be 
4 ecessory (as with Mr. Carpenter's Concer- 

tino) or substitute (as for the disabled Mme, 
Homer yesterday) at the Symphony Con= 
certs. 


_—— rie 


Gay are the melodies of Rossini’s old 


overture: he writes them for instruments 
as though he believed they also could sing. 
They did yesterday from the lips and the 
fingers of Mr. Monteux’s choirs. Amusing 
as the overture runs course are . Ros- 
sini’s suspensive pauses, his advances and 
retreats, his ‘‘grand crescendo” at the end. 
They were his way with such. piecés, the 
way also of,.his day in.the opera house, 


It were easy to make the music sound both 


thin and blatant, faded and trumpery. Mr. 


Monteux caught the characteristic, the 
enduring quality; phraseqd and modulaied 
the instrumental song; set in artfully 
the suspenses, resumptions and _ turns, 
graduated and rhythmed the climax, gave 
the whoie music sunny sheen. Thereby it 


is still fresh; while most clse in ‘‘L’'Italiana 


in Algeri,’’ resurrected at the Metropolitan 
two years ago, has crumpled and shredded. 

As fortunate in turn were orchestra and 
conductor with Mozart's Litt'e symphony. 
They kept the balance and the euphony; 
they gained the lightness and the ele-' 
gance which such musc_. invites. TAES 
were supple with outline and progres; at 


every turn the ton¢ was transparent, ‘the } 


pace elastic. So played, 
now and then of Mozartian fire; while 
Mozartian melancholy shadowed gently | 
the succeeding song. Steadily- conductor | 
and orchestra better their version of 
eighteenth-century musc. Hiti.erto it Pas 
been the weakest spot in their new ar- 
mor, 


The final and the novel pieces of the | 
out of dé: 
Falla’s bailet of ‘‘The Three-Cornered Hat,” | 
piece and composer already known to these 
columns. 


dav were the three dances 


Upon them, whether they were 
the Dance of the Ne'‘ghbors, the Dance of 
the Miller or the . rejoicing of the 
seneral Jota of = the 
fate that for ae while will Vght 
upon all such truly Sparvish 
outside its own Spain. The listener ex- 
pects to hear one more variation of the 


Spanish pieces (so called) of, say, Rimsky-. 
Korsakov and a horde of minor composers, . 
Or else his ears are attuned to the Spanish 
manner of Debussy in “Iberia,’ of Ravel 
or of Chabrier in 
The same listener in the opera house an- 
ticipates Spanish opera in the manner of” 
‘Carmen’ and is puzzled when he heafs it. 
in native voice in the. music-dramas, of | 
There was noth: Laparra 
ing e!se to ask except the m'ngled precisior and against background of. veritable An- 
thédalusian folk-tune and folk-rhythm went 
thithese dances 


Spanish Rhapsodies. 


In native voice, upon foundation 





of de Falla before a puzzled | 


the first move-| 


ment went swiftly, brightly, with flash | 


ee ee 


F nale. fell the, 


music. 
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- Owing tothe illness of Louise Homer, 
E ‘Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, 
ok her place as soloist at yesterday's 
“Symphony concert. He nlayed with the 
orchestra Tiapounoff’s rhapsody on a. 
Ukrainian folk theme, previously un- 
heard at” these concerts. Mr Schmitz’ 
performance had his usual restless tech- 
nical fluency and rather brittle quality 
‘of tone. He is a competent pianist, 
rather than a genius. 
i ' Liapounof?f’s rhapsody was announced 
as ‘on “Ukrainian themes,” but there 


| med to be only one fragment of a 
_tune in it, which was treated at length; 
with none too subtle technique. Such 
‘hammering in of the obvious as this be- 
trays.a iaméntable DOVEESY of melodic 
ration. . 
anuel de Falla’s ‘dances from the 
picts “The Three-Cornered Hat,’’ with 
ich Mr Diaghilev’s company has re- 
tly delighted London and Paris, is 
= work of a composer with far more 
| melodic invention and subtléty of tech- 
ni ue than Liapounoff. 
Sgt themes \have the characteristic 
ythms of Spanish popular music, 
they are obviously the product of a 3 
¢ tive, musically sophisticated imagina- 
tion. The orchestration is brilliant after 
manner of Ravel. 
Fae piece is the best Spanish oe. | 
Perey yet heard in Boston, easy t 
et not banal or crude. It was to 
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ad — possibilities of the ten to 


to the orchestra. 
intrinsically common place, The 
“alla. pastorelia’”’ in: particular, 
unworthy of the composer 
ndividual and di Snified pieces 


Otertara, But Mr 
presumably interested in 


r than imagi 
ee in con posing this ceneiar e prob- 


Tails to convince the listene 

a Soret o igae duplicate the GDA wink 
is ngs and brass of an orchestra with 
Ba; 4 success. The great organ music is 
Still that which like Bach’s epends for 
its effect on the sustained tones, volume 
| of sound and distinctive diapason quality 
|Of the instrument. Mr Snow was ft] 
| assisting organist. 3 
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‘Flutes, Strings and Trumpets 


In his own field Mr. Laurent, as musi- 
cal director of the Boston Flute-Players’ 
Club, matches Mr, Monteux in the making 
of interesting programmes. His first and 
his second list of pieces were tempting. 
His third for a concert of the club to- 
morrow afternoon, at 8.380; in Wesleyan 
Hal] (581 Boylston Street) excels them. 
It begins with d’Indy’s Suite in D ogg 
for Trumpet, Two Flutes and Strings, to 
Se played by Messrs. Mager, Thillois, 
Mimtz, Artiéres, Miquelle, Knight and 
MacKnight. It continues with d’Indy’s 
Lied for Violoncello and Piano to be 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle and with 
the Trio for Harp and Two Flutes from 
Berlioz’s “Flight into Egypt,’ to be 
played - by Mme. Delcourt, Mr. Laurent 
and Mr. MacKnight. It ends with a 
Quintet for Flute and Strings by the 


aeely well played and very warmly re- Hollander, Brandts-Buys, to be played by 


i (Another somewhat antiquated ‘novel- 
was the spirited overture to Ros- 


Messrs. Laurent, Thillois, Kuntz, Artiares 
and Miquelle. Verses of the Gospels de- 


’s opega “L’Italiana in Algeri,” noisy, 8¢ribing the Holy Night before the birth 
. Nichea ed, rather vulgar music of a of Jesus are background to the music, 


century ago, but still very much alive 
mM, h } mance. 
es empeouy was 


i the first two numbers of the programme 


Sgest, Mr. 
It has Christ- 


Jaamar Mec. tas gat 
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Symphony . Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


ELEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn, op, 58a 


SCHON BERG, SEXTET for Strings op. 4, **Verklarte Nacht,”’ 
(‘Radiant Night.” 


Arranged for String Orchestra 


FANTASIA ON SCOTTISH AIRS, for Violin and 
Orchestra 
I. Introduction: Grave; Adagio cantabile 
II. Scherzo: Allegro 
III. Andante sostenuto 
IV. Finale; Allegro guerriero 


CHOREOGRAPHIC POEM. “‘La Valse” 


(First time in Boston) 
SSS8S8S8S80809090 oe Seiden 
Soloist: 


PAUL KOCHANSKI 
eee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after SchoOnberg’s Verklirte Nacht 
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audience heafing much but ‘comprehending’ first an 
too little. 


ment will be more enlightening. 
, . H. T. Parrrer 


LOUISE HOMER ILL, 
SCHMITZ SOLOIST 


Plays With the Orchestra | 


Liapounoff’s Rhapsody 
| Y tare — Dee. 31,4724 


Owing to-the illness of Louise Homer, 
E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, 
took her place as soloist at yesterday's 
Symphony concert. He nlayed with the 
orchestra Liapounoff’s rhapsody on a 
Ukrainian folk theme, previously un- 
heard at’ these concerts. Mr Schmitz’ 
performance had his usual restless tech- 
nical fluency and rather brittle quality 
of tone. He is a competent pianist, 
rather than a genius. 

Liapounoff’s rhapsody was announced 
as on “Ukrainian themes,’’ but there 


seemed to be only one fragment of a 
tune in it, which was treated at length, 
with none too subtle technique. Such 
hammering in of the obvious as this be-~ 
trays a lamentable poverty of melodic 
inspiration. 

Manuel de Falla’s dances from the 
ballet, ‘‘The Three-Cornered Hat,’’ with 
which Mr Diaghilev’s company has re- 
cently delighted London and Paris, is 
the work of a composer with far more 
melodic invention and subtléty of tech- 
nique than Liapounoff. 

The themes have the characteristic 
rhythms of Spanish popular music, but 
they are obviously the product of a sen- 
sitive, musically sophisticated imagina- 
tion. The orchestration is brilliant after 
the manner of Ravel. j 

This piece is the best Spanish orches- 
tral music yet heard in Boston, easy to 
like, yet not banal or crude. It was un- 
usually weil played and very warmly re- 
ceived. 

Another somewhat antiquated ‘“‘novel- 
ty” was the spirited overture to Ros- 
sini’s opega “L’Italiana in Algeri,”’ noisy, 
light-hearted, rather vulgar music of a 
century ago, but still very much alive 
in the excellent performance. 

Mozart’s D-major symphony was 
played with more brilliance and pre- 
cision than Mr Monteux has yet elicited 
from the orchestra in his music. The 


d last movements” are among 


A second hearing a saconda com- Mozart’s finest, the slow movement has 


a cunlously ‘romantic theme, with the 


imaginative qualit of B is 
rn yY Of Beethoven at his 


The other number was Mr Chadwick's 
| theme, variations and fugue, written to 
| Illustrate the possibilities of the organ 
| as an adjunct to the orchestra. The 
, Music Is intrinsically commonplace. The 
. variation “alla pastorella” in particular 
Is” utterly unworthy of the composer 
| Of such individual ana dignified ce 
| me | ielpomene” Overture, 

-nadwick was préesuMably interested ; 

technical rather than imaginative prow 
lems in Composing this music. a 
' It fails to convince the listener that 
the organ can duplicate the wood wind, 
Strings and brass of an orchestra with 
“any success. The great organ music is 
still that which like Bach’s depends for 
its effect on the sustained tones, volume 
of sound and distinctive diapason quality 
Of the instrument. Mr Snow was the 
| assisting organist. 
| 
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Flutes, Strings and Trumpets | 


In his own field Mr. Laurent, as musi- 
cal director of the Boston Flute-Players’ 
Club, matches Mr, Monteux in the making 
of interesting programmes. His first and | 
his second list of pieces were tempting. | 
His third for a concert of the club to-. 
morrow afternoon, at 38.30, in Wesleyan | 
Hal] (581 Boylston Street) excels them. 
It begins with d’Indy’s Suite in D major 
for Trumpet, Two Flutes and Strings, to | 
Se played by Messrs. Mager, Thillois, | 
Muntz, Artiéres, Miquelle, Knight val 
MacKnight. It continues with d’Indy’s 
Lied for Violoncello and Piano to re 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle and with 
the Trio for Harp and Two Flutes from | 
Berlioz’'s ‘Flight into Egypt,” to be) 
Played by Mme. Delcourt, Mr. Laurent | 
and Mr. MacKnight. It ends with a | 
Quintet for Flute and Strings by the | 
Hollander, Brandts-Buys, to be played bY 
Messrs. Laurent, Thillois, Kuntz, Artiéres | 
and Miquelle. Verses of the Gospels de- | 
scribing the Holy Night before the birth | 
of Jesus are background to the music, | 
As the first two numbers of the programme | 
Suggest, Mr. d’Indy will be the guest of | 
the Club at the concert. It has Christ-| 
mas-flavor also. JaamAr Wee, to. gat 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KhEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, AT 8 PM. 


BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn, op. 58a 


SCHONBERG, SEXTET for Strings op. 4, ‘‘Verklirte Nacht,”’ 
(*‘Radiant Night.” 


Arranged for String Orchestra 


BRUCH, FANTASIA ON SCOTTISH AIRS, for Violin and 
Orchestra 
I. Introduction: Grave; Adagio cantabile 
II. Scherzo: Allegro 
III. Andante sostenuto 


IV. Finale; Allegro guerriero 


CHOREOGRAPHIC POEM. “‘La Valse”? 


(First time in Boston) 


Soloist: 


PAUL KOCHANSKI 


or wre ee 8 ee 
eS ti tee ts ese el ee teneee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Schonberg’s Verklirte Nacht 
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Paul Kochanski, Violinist 


| , His appearance and the effect of his ™ 
performance were modest, self-effacing, 
yet there was the authority of a man 


PERFORMS 
~NEW WORK 


Ravel’s ‘Waltz’ Heard 


~ —Kochanski Vio- 


lin Soloist 


equally master of technics and of the 
musical scheme of the work. Tn sus- 
tained passages the tone had the most 
exceptional body and warmth, the style 
being full of feeling but never sentimen.-.- 


tal. In passages of bravura he was as | 
if recklessly certain of his power, but | 
all his virtuosity was at the service of | 
the musical thought, and was never em- 


pioyed in a meretricious manner 


Mr. Monteux’s collaboration with the) 
Violinist was really past praise, The | 


solo and orchestral parts became an in- 
divisible whole, and it was often the 
case that when an orchestral instru- 
ment took a melodic melody from the 
Violinist it seemed a line unbroken and 
continuous, and not an episode chopped 
into’ small pieces, 


Ravel’s New Work 


The other items of the programme 


'were Brahms’ Variations on a theme 
'of Havdn; the Schonberg ‘‘Radiant 


| Night,”’ sextet for strings, arranged for 
| String orchestra and substituted, be- 


BY OLIN DOWNES 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, was solo- 
list at the concert given by the Boston, 
| Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
pcdomps conductor, yesterday att 
}€rnoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. Ko- 
ichanski has had an eventful career. 
| \ pupil of Cesar Thompson and Emil! 
| Mlynarski, he became at the age of 


<i a professor at the Warsaw Con- 


'Servatory of Music. He is now 35) 


} ° 
|; years old. He was teaching at Petro- 
igrad from 1915 to 1918. 


PAID IN FOOD 


Under the revolutionary government | 


| 

; ‘ 

; 2€ was commanded to give many public 
| concerts, receiving payment in food- 
| Stuffs; was arrested at Kiev when he 
ye 

'tried to escape from the country, and 
ordered to serve as professor in the 
conservatory of that place. He sgsuc- 


ceeded, however, in reaching Warsaw , 


(‘in December, 1919, played the following 
| year in London, and arived in America 
last season. 

| Mr. Kochanski played the Bruch Fan- 
tasia on Scottish airs. He played it with 
& mastery which made the music more 
| interesting, more important and more 


| beautiful than it had sounded before at 


| these concerts. He has at once virt uoso 
dash and refinement and finish of stvle. 


|, Cause of the incapacity of a player, for 


the Handel concerto previously an- 
nounced, and a new ‘<(Choreographie 
Poem” by Ravel, ‘“‘The Waltz.’ 

wavel’s piece was written during the 
war and completed in 1920. ‘Whirling 
clouds give glimpses, through rifts, cof 
couples waltzing. The clouds scatter 
bit by bit. One sees an immense hall 
peopled with a twirling crowd. The 
scene is gradually illuminated. The light 
of the chandeliers bursts. forth for- 
tissimo. An imperial court about 1855.” 
Thus a note in the score. The piece be- 
gan promisingly, with delightful take- 
offs of Viennese waltz strains. But the 
ball revealed by the lifting clouds was 


| not of a gratifying nature. It was dis- 
| cordant, perhaps sardonic. Was Ravel’s 
| fantasy of the gpirit of the waltz em- 
'bittered by the gruesome contrast of 


the war? Most of the musie is ugly 
and mannered. 
Brahms’ Variations 


The Brahms variations were very 
beautifully played, and some of them, 


‘such as the Siciliano, remain engross- 


ing. The theme is that of Hadyn’s 
“Choral of St. Anthony.’ 

As for Schonberg’s sextet, it is al- 
ready, after three hearings on the part 
of the writer—the first in its original 
form for string sextet, the other two in 
the form heard yesterday—rather ted- 
ious and bourgeois. It is really, 


"“musie for a scene or pantomime, musie 


at once poetic and very definite and ar- 
ticulate in its quality. The perform- 


“ance was again a remarkable one, and — 


the audience applauded with enthusi- 
asim. 
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passionate measures, the very ecstasy 


Dehmel’s erotic poem to strengthen the 


w¥ T , ef emotion, nor is there’ any need of 
§ spell. The absence of this poem in the 
program-book .was not to be regretted. 


» 11TH CONCERT 


Ravel’s “The Waltz” Played 
First Time Before 
Boston Audience 


CONCERT WILL BE 


REPEATED TONIGH 
: Herald ——_far. tae 1922. 
By PHILIP HALE 
The lith concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux. com-| 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: Brahms, Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn; Schoenberg, ‘‘Radiant 
Night,” sextet for strings arranged for 


string orchestra@ Brucn. Fantasia on 
Scottish Airs for violin and orchestra; 
Ravel, “The Waltz’ (first time ir Bos- 
ton). The solo violinist was Paul Koch- 
anski, who played here for the first 
time. 

Schoenberege’s composition was at the 
last moment subs:ituted for Handel’s 
Concerto in F major, for strings and two 
wind instruments. This substitution 
was’ enforced on account of the sudden 
illness of Mr. Wendier, the first horn 
Player. The performance of the com- 
certo was thus recessarily postponed. 

In the rearrangement of the program 
Brahms’s Variations were played first 
in order, and delightfully played; so 
clearly and with so full an understand- 


Was perceived, and what before had 


Seemed dry bones was now clothed in| 


living flesh. Mr. Monteux is singularly 
happy in reading the music of Brahms. 
In Paris some conductors put it on their 
programs because they feel it to be their 
duty. Mr. Monteux rejoices in the op- 
portunity for a performance because 
he finds charm as well as strength in 


the music. He has the ability to reveal | 


these qualities to his audience. 

What is to be said of ‘‘Radiant Night” 
that was not said before when it was 
performed in its original form and in 
the composer’s later version? It was 
\written before Schoenberg made up his 
mind to be startlingly ‘‘original’’; be- 
fore he evolved his elaborate system 
of cacophony. ‘There are passages in 
“Radiant Night’? that are melodically 

nd harmonically enchanting, sensuous, 


i 
i 
i 


The music itself o’ermastered the 
hearer. Would that the whole were 
on the high level of certain sections. 
Unfortunately, Schoenberg in this work 
lacked taste and skill in the matter of 


proportion. The music is too  long- 
drawn-out; while the truly emotional 


measures are thus the more salient, the) 


many insignificant and Greary passages. 
almost prevent the full enjoyment of 


those that are inspired. The perform- 
ance was superb. It may be said in all 
soberness that in no other orchestra in 
this country, probably not in Europe, is 
there a body of strings to be compared 
with that of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Grant that the material is 


in itself excellent; yet an orchestra is/§ 


what the conductor makes it, and Mr. 
Monteux has made this orchestra what 


|it is. Long famous, it was never in a 


higher estate than it is today. 

Ravel’s ‘‘Waltz’—not “a waltz,’ but 
“the waltz,’’ first performed at a La- 
moureux concert late in 1920, had been 
Played in San Francisco and in St. 
Louis before it was produced in Boston. 
Ravel says that the tempo is ‘“‘the move- 
ment of a Viennese waltz.’’ Mr. Casella, 
with whom Ravel played a four-handed 
arrangement for piano in Vienna, says 
that the work is a triptych: 1. The 


birth of the waltz, from chaotic meas- | 


ures to form and development; 2, the 
waltz; %, the apotheosis of the waltz. 
Rayel has written a little “argument,” 
@ fanciful description of a court ball 
about 1855. One commentator sees an 
‘ironical’ treatment of the dance; an- 
other finds ‘“‘implied anguish’’ in the 
‘“‘apotheosis,’’ something threatening in 
the bacchanale; he hears a voice cry- 
ing: ‘‘We dance on a volcano.” Well, 
years ago Marcel saw all things in a 
minuet, Senac de Meilhan likened life 


ito one and Count Moroni saw in that 


dance the portrayal of the 18th century. 


ing of their structure that fresh beauty | Hearing Ravel’s “Waltz,” we do not 


find irony, prophecy or symbolism; we 
hear certain agreeable measures that 
remind one of Johann Strauss, the 
father, who composed the haunting and 
pathetic ‘‘Sophie’’ waltz; the son, whose 
waltzes are world famous; for the bet- 
ter measures of Ravel’s are _ purely 


'Straussian, but not of the first order. 
‘Has Ravel shot his bolt? 


Is he now 
only writing in the manner of Ravel? 
In the language of New England, has 
he “‘run emptins’’? 

Mr. Kochanski has a fine tone and a 
facile mechanism, His performance 
was characterized by taste and ele- 
fance in phrasing, which, however, 
could not redeem the “Scottish Fantasia’’ 
from its inherent cheapness, its obvi- 
ous purpose to excite immediate ap- 
plause. Mr. Kochanski is a_ serious 
musician. .When he made his first ape 
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| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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pearance in New York he played the|]So are’ Conductor and’ neouragé 
— ; , and ma | ed 
concerto of Brahms; the programs of in this new and wiser sha Wien had be) 


his recitals there were of a high order. ing artists.”’ f 
Tt Rit be ag to discuss the nobler Pi the iF Ps Ee. renraaae, cue 
gualities of his art and he plays enough elsewhere, repeated in gi in fe ra 


something worth while. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. inoaine H dsagl nnekannr at beige. of 
music, ; 


The program of next week is as fol- 


lows: Szymanowski, Symphony No 2 
(first time in America); Franck, Sym-f Accordingly to the Symphony Concert 
of yesterday afterncon came Paul Ko- 


Phonic piece from ‘“‘The Redemption’”’; ” : 
Casella, Excerpts from “The Convent C@nski, Pole of the purest blood, violin- 


on the Water’; Weber, Overture to, /8t of high repute up and down Europe, 
“Oberon.” refugee from the aftermath of war in P9-, 


land and Russia, and so for a year past. 
SYM PHONY CONCERT settled in New York. By joint choice with | 
the conductor, he played Bruch’s “Scottish - 

Sieh a) Lt Fantasia,’’ unheard for ten years “at these 
concerts,’’ piece cherished by violinists | 

A SIGNAL VIOLINIST, RAVEL, ALSO_ from Sarasate and Joachim onwards, per- 
SCHOENBERG peutally pleasing to audiences, ag per- 

petual cause for petulance in the purists. 
Mr. Kochanski ; y , & More than usual they lifted brows 
Pe C ski, Bruch’s Scottish Fan and clacked tongues at Mr. Kochanski's 
tasia” and a Tone Bringing Beauty— choice, He is a “serious musician” and 
Pavel. Man : no mere virtuoso-fiddler. His abilities jn- 
ig y Waltzes, Possibly a Few vite him to the gravest and most exact- 
Ironies — Schoenberg and a Repeated ing ‘‘classics’’ of the violin. Was it not 
Masterni ne: . _Brahms’s Concerto that he chose for his 
piece Incidentally, Brahms - first appearance in New York? Diq he 

) es not join hands with Mr. Rubenstein in 
OT only does the Symphon y “’f-- Bloch’s Sonata, equally forbidding to play- 
chestra bring to Bostonian earS ers and audience? Yet to the Symphony 
the new music of the hour ; 


= 


it. Concerts he came with Bruch’s Fantasia 


brings to them also the new mu-3 upon bow and strings—and not, it was 


Siclans of violin or piano. Within no long 
recollection these virtuosi, trying fortune 
in America, speedily announced a concert § Scottish 


in Boston, often followed it by a second. 


Now they come not, because audiences for; 


such recitals have virtually vanished, be- 
cause the prestige of Boston as one of the 
ciues in which they “should” play, has de- 


ondary city to which chance may bring 


In a call to the Sunday Concerts—on the 
afternoons When the management is re- 
signed to monetary loss for the Sake of 
merit and music, Again a “local man- 
ager,’’ seemingly restless for something 
to do, dares the risk and makes no wry 
face at the outcome. At least, he has had 
the fun of the Same, and for a day escaped 
stagnation. Usually, however, it is the 
Symphony Concerts that bring these inter- 
esting newcomers. The old routine of 
“established soloists,’ returning year after 
year in Stale familiarity, is timely broken. 
The public of the Symphony Orchestra now 
hears rising youth of violin and piano, 
how makes acquaintance, brief though it 
be, with new and notable figures of the 
concert-hall. To its large credit, be it 


Said, it listens to them eagerly, applauds | 


them appreciatively, judges them fairly. 


possible to believe, unjustifiably, Bruch 
took his hints—and sometimes more—from 


formed them into matter and means of his 
own; wove the who'e-into a transparent 
music. The melodies please, Ww éll-modelled 
varied, colored; the rhythms soothe or ex. 


bis sides a sie | ;hilarate. The piece moves animéd*edly, di- 
parted. New York and Chicago quickly | 
hear them; as they are received there, so! 
are they “pl as F ! 
“<y Ppiacead’; Boston counts for no'! 
more in their progress than any other sec-| 
ys . 6408 ; ; 
}iS this “Scottish Fantasia,’ becaus 
: t c CAI 1Ds e vio- 
them. Sometimes that chance takes being | 


versely; the solo instrument, the orches- 
tral background are skilfully placed; almost 
every measure invites the voice of the 
Violin. Neither better nor worse in itseit 


linists on the one hand and audiences On 
the other immediately warm to it. 
Rather, Bruch’s musie is of the very 


4 gm tha 


sort upon which a violinist of parts may 
do one of his most characteristic offices. 


i By his playing he may transfigure and 
| glorify it, even as did Mr. Kochanski, On 


the edge of middle age, with powers both 
ripened and alert, he is obviously master of 


his medium. The “Scottish Fantasia” bade. 


him to few feats of technical display. 
Bruch spares cadenzas, gossamer  har- 
monies, tortuous leaps from string to 
String, other gauds and trinkets of the 
violin. No doubt Mr. Kochanski could at 


need make play with them. On the other. 


hand, the music asks to be sung in un- 
folding and undulating line, in the richest 
of phrasing, in the justest of euphony with 
the orchestral voices. It asks both rhythmie¢ 
sobriety and rhythmic animation; it cuts 


folk-song and folk-dance; trans- | 
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~ppérewith of a sudden, the chain ot 


transition square or more subtly shapes it; 
waltzes seems to break. Fragments or 


‘through long measures the violinist must a 
have sensitive ear and hand for the long them crackle and jar, each against each, in : Few in our time have written music that sudden end of ‘La. Valse,” but there; 
gradients, the final cumulation of tone. the tonal air. ‘The harmonies roughon; ' go arrests the mind by sheer and sustained | was enough applause to recall Mr Mon- 

Indeed in tone is the voice of the Fantasia| there are few euphonies; through asurface- /peauty of line, simple yet manifold. As | teux to the stage twice. 7 + 
and by tone, plus the method and the man-| prilliance harsh progressions jut; that ‘rarely does the interplay of the several An extraordinarily fine performance o | 
ner of his song, may the violinist glorify| which has been sensuous may, for the tn- voices so seize the bodily and the imagi-— ““Verklaerte Nacht’’ made a profound: 
it. With tone and with song Mr. Kochan-|stant, sound ugly. As some say, here 1s native ear. Seldom are medium, matter, Pee pein on at least one listener, Phe | 
ski so transfigured Bruch. He avoided the |the music that imaginative minds write in raseies oe oe tha ee a 


the images and the emotions within £9 knowledgement of the warm applausi 
‘ * 7 au 

super-refinements that make the voice of! this world of the aftermath of war, such completely fused. As the Sextet advances, of about one-fourth of.those Bra fos as 

| the violin finick.ng. He eschewed equally music as, in degree, we may hear agiin 


. at each pause, at every turn, from beauty The other number was Brahms’ ‘‘Vari«} 
| the undue breadths, the excess of weight when “The Flonzaleys” play Stravinsky s rises beauty and felicity is born of felicity; ations on a Theme by Haydn,” a ‘piece 
| that overstrain it. Concertino. On the surface, the sens'ious 


until in this birth and rebirth the music caloulated to make few converts to the 
| Instead, with a remarkable violin to aid, glow and glint and neurotic rapture. 
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variation form among listeners: n - 
creates itself upom the listener no less than terested in the techalaus of rept he 
Mr. Kochanski found the golden mean of : 
beauty—a tone at once luminous and 


pulsing, sensitive yet measured, animating 
the music, enkindling the ear. The sensu- 
ous warmth was not less than the rhyth- 
mic ghow. Euphonies with the orchestral 
voices seemed to caress them. The transi- 
tional phrase melted or struck home. Here 
was the violin as the veritable and unsur- 
passable voice of instrumental song, out- 
doing human tones in sensibility and sug- 
gestion; while endless was the play of 
color and inflection. In such a stream of 
tonal beauty flowed the music; while ear 
and imagination bathed therein. Cool and 
poised as Mr. Kochanski seeme,.there is 
the virtuoso’s, the musician’s rhapsody in 
such a tone so bestowed. Bruch’'s hack- 
neyed music, Bruch’s ordinary music, if 
the hearer so counts it, stood transfigured. 
'It was easy to wonder whether Sarasate 
himself more enriched it. 


-_- -—-——-- 


Mr. Kochanski divided the inning of the 


moderns—of Ravel with the tone-poem, 
“The Waltz,’ heard for the first time in 
Boston; of Schénberg with the Sextet for 
Strings, deservedly repeated, albeit emer- 
gency gave it place. 
minded to an epitome in tones of a rhythm 
that he has long cherished, often cultivated; 
to the waltz as it were in tone-picture. 
The music begins darkly, vaguely, broken- 
ly. Orchestral whirr casts up shadowed 
fragments of waltz-melody, waltz-rhythm. 
They take more definite shape and beat; 
they coalesce into vivid and variegated be- 
ling. Then ensues a succession, as it were, 
,|of waltzes—the waltz sensuous and lan- 
'guorous, the waltz playful and piquant, the 
‘waltz sentimental, the waltz showy, the 
waltz strenuous—the waltz in as many 
variants and as many garbs as Ravel's 
imagination and resource may compass. 
Like sleep-chasings, waltz succeeds waltz; 
yet Ravel is wide-awake in the terseness 
with which he sums and characterizes 
each, in the vivid and artful instrumental 
dress every one receives. In ingenuity witn 


harmonies, timbres, modulation—and exac-) 


tion upon the players—he outdoes himself; 
yet these colorings and inflections keep in 
ceuseless play an imaginative design, as 
incessantly point or decorate it. There is 
mental and technical process, of course, 
in this flashing filagree; it is also work of 
mettiesome famcy. 


Seemingly, Ravel is 


“Dance that ye may not know and feel.” 
Below the surface and grating rude and 
grim upon it, stress and turbulence, i1e- 
spairs and angers equally ugly, and, m‘4y- 
be, nigh to bursting. A troubled ‘‘apotheo- 
sis’, then, in these culminating measures of 
the waltz in this world of ours. Perhaps 
and perhaps; the interpreters sometimes il- 
lumine—and as often distort—the 
pulses of composers, especially when they 


are as reticent and “cerebral” as is Rave). | 
For us, the safe, the sane, and so thr-ce-| 
Enough to praise the jeweled | 


blessed way. 
panorama of Ravel’s tone-poem, unroling 
far too swiftly and var:ous!y for each 
separate facet to gleam upon the ear, 
and to praise no less the tour de force 
that in the precision, plasticity and sym- 
pathetic imagination of the performance, 
Mr. Monteux and the orchestra also accom- 
plished. . . . And yet Joseph Maurice 
Ravel, as the programme-book, likes to 
call him, has been known to dispense 
ironies. 


Of kin in quality was the playing % 
Schonbereg’s Sextet by the string choir. Its 
blended or parted tones mated sensuous 
beauty and pentrating accent. It was like 
mirror of the formal pattern of the piece 
which is intricate. Yet across that mirror 
went every reflection of the imagery and 
the passion within. A division of the 
orchestra and the conductor were doing 
their perfect work—to play with the skill 
and the understanding that summons 


beauty, gives it character, makes it reve~-— 


lation. No doubt transfer from small to 
arge hall dulls the piercing quality ©} 
Schinberg’s piece in its original form and 
circumstance. Then and there, it was as 
sharp in impression as the icy moonlight 
once and again illuminating it. No doubt, 
1 choir instead of a single or a doubled 
instrument overclouds some of the harmio- 
nies, thickens some of the progressions, 
leaves the music less like stripped and 
sensitive metal, beautiful and finely tem- 
pered. Perhaps there are measures where- 
in the invention and the resource of thie 
composer flag, though they escape many 
an iluded and transported ear. To hold at 
height of creative impulse through @ 
music so long, limited and intensified, 


-may be more than mortal feat, may even 
pardon momentary relaxation. Yet enoush 


remains. 


im- | 


within the composer. It is possible to hear 
the sextet and rest content with the in- 
trinsic beauty and power. From itself, the 
hearer may also know it as music of hu- 
man hearts in stress of woe, in access of 
solace: possibly as music when the magic) 
of night, still, solitary, stirs as well upon! 
those spirits. A self-comta:ned music, yet! 
a music for the imagination to fulfil. | 
More there is not to ask. Why should not) 
this Sextet endure, even as Brahms’s Vari-! 
ations—preceding item of the programme—, 
have prevailed through nearly fifty years?) 
With charm, transparently, aptly, Mr. 
Monrteux and the orchestra played them. 
They did not play them with the fire of re- 
creative, mamy voiced rhapsody with which 
it pleased Mr. Toscanini, once upon a re- 
membered time, to call them into new 
being. 
H. T. PARKER 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
OF KOGHANSKI HERE 


Oi rie. CG IG22- 
Violinist Is Cordially 


Received at Concert 


<a 


The first appearance in Boston of the 
noted violinist Kochanski, and the first 
performance here of Ravel’s tone poem, 
“La Valse,’’ and a repetition by request 
of Schoenberg’s ‘“Verklaerte Nacht’ 
diversified yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert. The violinist was very cordially 
received, the enthusiastic applause from 


the first and second vtolin sections of Gouvent sur l’Eau.” Franck’s Symphonic | 


the orchestra being particularly note- 
worthy. The audience laughed at the 


Mr Kochanskj chose the Brahms con- 
certo for his American debut in New 
York last Winter, but he offered Boston 
Bruch’s showy, empty “Fantasy on 
Scottish Themes” yesterday. The dull- 
ness and bad taste of the music made it 
hard to appreciate to the full the ex- 
ecellence of Mr Kocnanski’s performance, 
His tone is sweet, pure, not big nor sa- 
voring of molasses. He has a good tech- 
nical equipment, and apparently a genu- 
ine feeling for music not too common 
among virtuosi. His playing is not daz- 


Zling, indeed a few minor technical slips 


were noted, but one surmised that here 
was a violinist who would wear well, 
and improve upon further acquaintance, 

‘“‘La Valse’ is an interesting experi- 
ment, testing the effect upon the rather 
simple and fixed form of the Viennese 
waltz as exemplified in ‘‘The Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” of the latest modern 
improvements in harmony: orchestration 
and rhythmic counterpoint. Jt econ- 
firmed an opinion that. Ravel is. the 
successor of the late Saint-Saens in 
France, prodigiously clever, master of 
music-making, but without any profound 
originality of the sort exemplified by 
Berlioz and Debussy. If he had any- 
thing to say, Ravel would stop writing 
“Tombs of Couperin’? ahd ‘‘La. Valse’ | 
and let his music speak for itself. After 
all Couperin and Johann Strauss each 
said their own say better than Ravel 
or anyone else can now Say it for them. 

The performance kept the fixed waltz 
rhythm, but So anxiously that it be- 
came monotonous through lack of suf- 
ficient dynamic gradations. 

Schoenberg’s music, unified by con- 
stant reappearance of leading motives in 
Valious guises, like a scene from a Wag- 
mer opera, as it might almost have been 
it 2 vocal obligato had been added, is 
strangely moving. One wanted to hear 
again the ‘Five Orchestral Pieces,”’ ridi- | 
culed here in 1914 and now being laughed | 
over in New York, .to see if Schoen- 
bere'’s later work really lacks the: tre- 
mendous vitalitty of this early piece. 

Next week a new symphony by Szy- 
manovski, a repetition of Casella’s ‘Ye | 
piece from ‘‘The Redemption,” and the} 
overture to Weber’s ‘‘Oberon” are with 
nounced. 


PAUL KOCHANSKI 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after SchOnberg’s Verklarte Nacht 
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eee “there was nothing in the 

| composition. to make one question the 

use of the radiant in the title; for 

arral ae ng get i. us| though there was much that was veiled 
F ac ie on Scottish Airs, for in feeling, there was not one baleful 
in a orchestra, op. 46, (Paul! note, whereas some who have at- 
Ravel, La) tempted the nocturne have resorted 

jin spots to claptrap “mystical” effects. | 
| One had a feeling of honest art; even | 
“<e was. visheet, in this pro- in long dissonant passages there was | 
, in the appearance of Paul consistency o of form, continuity of | 
| ‘Koch nski as soloist in the Bruch thought. At the end Mr. Monteux was. 
antasia | “| called back again and again, and bade | 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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TWELETA PROGRAMME 


his men to rise to share the thanks | 
first mot 'p showy technician | of the audience for their spirited per- | 


reely justify his engagement formancé: ofa difficult number well. 


his ira unsatisfactory compo- 
‘@ ely an expressive artist, one 
aeht a sensitive temperament 
feeling as well as a per- 

to this music, could keep’ 


prepared. 


ure, as always, when well done, and | 


poem, “La’ Valse,” which has recently 


=f Mr. Kochanski has depth heen described at length in the music 


as well as volati’ity of 
| som the result was solidly sat-| 5) ey ondon and Philadelphia. 
Mr. Paut KocHanski was born at Warsaw in 1887. He studied 
the violin with Emil Mlynarski at Odessa; later with César Thomson 
at the Brussels Conservatory, where he took the first prize with the 
greatest distinction. He played for the first time in public as a virtuoso 
with the Musical Society of Warsaw in 1898. At the age of twenty-one 
he was appointed a professor at the Warsaw Conservatory of Music. 
From 1915 to 1918 he taught at the Conservatory of Music at Petrograd. 
He has played in France, England, Spain, Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt. At Petrograd, when the revolutionary 
geovernment came into power, he was ordered to appear in many public 
recitals and concerts in Petrograd. He received his payment in food- 
cards of the revolution. He made an attempt to leave Russia, but 
was arrested at Kiev and commanded to serve as professor in the con- 
servatory of that city. Late in December, 1919, he succeeded in reach- 
ing Warsaw, and in October, 1920, he reappeared in London, where he 
gave several recitals and played with the London Sympliony Orchestra. 
His first appearance in the United States was at New York on February 
14, 1921, at Carnegie Hall, with the assistance of the Symphony Society 
Orchestra, when he played Brahms’s concerto. 


The Brahms variations gave pleas-— 


there was much interest as well as |, 
amusement in Ravel's ‘choregraphie | 


correspondence of this paper from | 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, AT 8 P.M. 


SZYMANOWSKI, SYMPHONY No. 2 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Tema con variazioni 


TEMA: Var.1. Lento 
Var. 2. Lento mesto 
Var. 3. Scherzando vivace 
Var.4. Tempo di gavotte 
Var. 5. Tempo di Minuetto 
Finale; Introduzione e Fuga 


(First time in America) 


FRANCK, SYMPHONIC PIECE from the Symphonic Poem, 


‘“‘La Redemption’? 


CASELLA, ORCHESTRAL EXCERPTS from{'‘Le Couvent sur 


eau, (1 Convento Veneziano)’ 
Choreographic Comedy 


a: Rondo d’Enfanta. Act I. 
b) Barcarolle; Sarabande. Act IT. 


A voice: LAURA LITTLEFIELD, Soprano. 


c) Pas des Vieilles Dames. Act I. 
d) Nocturne; Danse Finale. Act I. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Oberon’”’ 
Fen RANE EEE S RE ee NNT A IO LT a ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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as thricé recalled and 


é | | ond) 5 ogee | the pave f the’ orchestra. frankly ad- 
Wake Symphony Orchestra /mired his musicianship. 
Fdsactany for The Christian Science Monitor | While the Schonberg Radiant 


BOSTON, Massachusetts— For its! Night,” seemed overlong, it made a : Symphony Fall. 


eleventh program of 6 oat the | decidedly ry bar bag ung be 
oston Symphony Orchestra played) the inherent freshness ; 

the following compositions Friday; ment of the trite nocturne idea. 
afternoon: Brahms, Variation on 4) Happily there was nothing in the SmASON 19292]--9° 

Theme by Hadyn, op. 56a; Schonberg, | composition to make one question the | 

“Radiant Night,” sextet for strings. OD.! yse of the radiant in the title; fo 

4, arranged for string orchestra; | though there was much that was veiled : BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 

Bruch, Fantasia on Scottish Airs, fol in feeling, there was not one baleful ! | 

violin and orchestra, op. 46, (Pau!! note, whereas some who have at- i 

Kochanski, soloist); Ravel, “La tempted the nocturne have resorted | PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 

Valse,” choregraphic poem, (first time | 'in spots to claptrap “mystical” effects. 

in Boston). One had a feeling of honest art; even | 
_ Interest was highest, in this pro-' jy jong dissonant passages there was / | 

gram, in the appearance of Paul, consistency of form, continuity ot : TWELETA PROGRANME 

| Kochanski we sree mB, ae Bruch thought. At the end Mr. Monteux = 

oo gpg tee violinist ey igh aoe called back prepreg alge age eg : 

self a thorough musician. ayer: to rise to share anks 

| who is first of a] a. showy technician’ wa rage at for their spirited a : FRI DAY, JANUARY 20, AT 3.80 P. M. 

could scarcely justify his engagement formance of a difficult number well- 

for this rather unsatistactory cop prepared. | SATURDAY, JANUARY 21,A1 8 Pw 
sition. On'y an neler ge ATLIBY, eae The Brahms variations gave pleas- | 

ae ee ter ure, as always. W a Pease 
fe eeere FOCUS Os eee en ‘e was sh interest as well as 
ted style to this music, could keep there was much 


: “alc ‘eacranhic 
> -. amusement in Ravels choregrap | ase =o on. 
SS esa em babe na calDhg Biougesis art poem, “La Valse,” which has rec ently | | SZYMANOWSKIY, SYMPHONY No. 2 
it all was. Mr. Kochanski has depth 


+34 been described at length in the music | I. Allegro moderato 
of feeling as well as volati’ity of 


' -eorrespondence of this paper trom | II. ‘ema con variazioni 

mood, and the result was solidly sat-' Paris, London and Philadelphia. sialaaia Ven. : feed mesto 

Mr. Paut KocHANSKI was born at Warsaw in 1887. He studied | Var. 3. Scherzando vivace 
the violin with Emil Mlynarski at Odessa; later with César Thomson | id La Tempo di Minuetto_ 
at the Brussels Conservatory, where he took the first prize with the | iiest inka Raisins si 
ereatest distinction. He played for the first time in public as a virtuoso | 
with the Musical Society of Warsaw in 1898. At the age of twenty-one 
he was appointed a professor at the Warsaw Conservatory of Music. 
From 1915 to 1918 he taught at the Conservatory of Music at Petrograd. 
He has played in France, England, Spain, Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt. At Petrograd, when the revolutionary |} CASELLA, DOCH ROERAL. EXCERPTS from,'‘Le Couvent sur 
government came into power, he was ordered to appear In many public ake os ps — 
recitals and concerts in Petrograd. He received his payment in food- } eae cao 
cards of the revolution. He made an attempt to leave Russia, but | b) Pe ee iid Ses 
was arrested at Kiev and commanded to serve as professor in the con- ©) Pas des Vieilles Dames Act E 
servatory of that city. Late in December, 1919, he succeeded in reach- ) Nocturne; Danse Finale. Act I. 
ing Warsaw, and in October, 1920, he reappeared in London, where he wales roa 
gave several recitals and played with the London Symphony Orchestra. 
His first appearance in the United States was at New York on I ebruary | 
14, 1921, at Carnegie Hall, with the assistance of the Symphony Society 
Orchestra, when he played Brahms’s concerto. 
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FRANCK, SYMPHONIC PIECE from the Symphonic Poem, 
‘‘La Redeniption”’ 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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“movement por) ea : 
in than to the soul. The musi¢ he is 
Siduality, the individuality of | 
thinker rather than of one possessed t 
a vivid sense of beauty. The the 
for the variations is original, unusual 
Of the ingenious variations the Sc heres 
Gavotte and Minuet are the most ant 
pealing. The complex Fugue is one of 
toil and trouble. a 
Mr. Szymanovski in later years com- 
posed a symphonic poem, ‘‘The Song of. 
the Night,’’ for orchestra, solo voice. 
lier chorus, and music for violin and 
piano, that are said to show a poetic 
H imagination. A few of his songs, sung 
here in 1913 and 1914, showed a warmer 
side of his musical nature than was 
revealed in the symphony played yes-. 
terday. Mr. Monteux took great pains 
in the preparation. The orchestra over- 
}came brilliantly the..many difficulties. 
| Yet the absence of contrasts, of varied 
|| coloring, of any direct and spontaneous 
was felt by the 
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Ce rmatorekt Compotition 
Played for First Time 
in America 
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CONCERT WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 
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By PHILIP HALE 


The 12th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc. 


tor, took place yesterday afternoon in | sy tps hoe linge ) 

. ! ; f | rench conductors in Paris or sojourn- 
Symphony Hall. The program was as ine in ‘this: country ace aeeae Reisgp ig, 
follows: Szymanovski, Symphony No. 25 / the symphonic piece from Franck’s “Ra-. 
B flat major (first time in America) ; es tal It is not easy to under- 
au iRge: © prope toe “nha . |} Stand this passionate regard. The mu 

, ewes i dap esi eben am eon e i is unmf&stakably Franckian, but it is for 
demption”’; Cassella, Orchestral Wx- of that great composer's first quality: 
eerpts from ‘The Convent on thel'The chief theme has the peculiar se- 
Water’; Weber, Overture to “Oberon.’’ renity, but the development is diffuse. 

Mr. Szymanovski. who attended the re- 
hearsals and the concert, said modestly 


outbursts of emotion, 


The energetic phrase for the brass 
Strikes one as rather cheap. 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


Soprano 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pete he A en WM nee 1 OOP OF 


that this symphony was composed when | 


he was young: that if he were to use 
the same thematic material today he 
would unite ce:tain pages in a different | 
manner. As it was, during the week, 
he, of his’ own will, lightened ithe score, 
which, indeed, might to advantage be} 


further changed in order to gain needed | 
AB | 


the young composer | 


contrasts in the first movement. 
Saint-Saens said, 
puts everything in; when he is older he 
takes many things out. 

This symphony, first 
Warsaw, has been frequently played in| 
German and Austrian cities and is in 
the repertoire of lesding orchestras of 
those countries. The symphony is in 
two sections; a first movement: an 
Allegro moderato; a second, comprising 
a theme with seven variations, ending 
With an elaborate fugue. Mr. Monteux 
emitted two of the variations. The. 
theme and the first three varixtions are 
in the place of the conventional Slow | 
movement; the fourth is in the form of 
a Scherzo; the fifth and sixth are re- 
spectively a gavotte dnd minuet. 

The chief motives of the first move- 
ment have a decided profile. The first 
arrests at once the attention by its de- 
cisive character; thse second is of A 
more sensuous nature. These themes | 
are treated with marked contrapuntal | 
skill, 


produced at | 


but in. the. development there is a! 


It was a pleasure to hear Cassella’s” 
music again. The Barcarolle with the. 


| wordless, haunting song, sung by Mrs. 


| Littlefield with greater freedom than 
before; the Saraband and the Dance 
of the Chattering Old Ladies delighted 
the hearers even more than--when the 
excerpts were played in October. 

There was a time in the history of 
this orchestra when the overtures to 
“‘Oberon,”’ ‘‘Der Freischuetz”’ and. 
| ‘EHuryanthe’’ were expected each sea- 
son. The three were performed even as 
late as the season of 1914-15. ‘“‘Oberon’’ 


|had not been heard at the subscription 


concerts since the latter year. Of the 
three it has suffered the most at the 
hands of time. Rezia's peroration, her 
“Whooping it up” at the end of the 
overture, no longer excites one; in fact, 
it now seems perfunctory and singular- 
ly suited to an orchestrion. But the 
slow,. mysterious méasures in the 
‘“‘EKuryanthe” overture, and the greater 
| part of the prelude to ‘‘Des ' reischuetz’" 
are still fresh and o’er mastering. i 

The concert will be repeated tonight, 
The program of next week is as follows: 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 7, A major; 
Rachmaninov, Piano Concerto, C minor, 

No. 2 (Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist): 
Pierne, Overture to ‘‘Ramuntcho” ae 
; time in Boston); Basque Rhapsody from 
“Ramuntcho.”’ 





: aries ANU TPC (ack of conttaSOMH emotion RR res 
| : | 3 sion and in orchestral coloring:- There | 
jjare two stirring climaxes. As a whole, 


| the movement appeals more to the 
| brain than to the soul. The music has 


j individuality, the individuality of a 
thinker rather than of one possessed by 
. ‘(:a vivid sense of beauty. The theme 


|} for the variations is original, unusual, 


——~fegs ($22— || Hingehtons varied a 
Ad en até fare « & ly V4 Of the ingenious variations the Scherzo, | 


savotte and Minuet are the most ap- 


ML el eclaadiacnmemenannnl | Szymanovski Composition pealing. The complex Fugue is one of 


‘ . toil and trouble. 

Played for First Time ‘(| Mr. Szymanovski in later years com- 
4 : posed a symphonic poem, ‘‘The Song of 
in America the Night,’’ for orchestra, solo voice 

hiss , and chorus, and music for violin and 
ve piano, that are said to show a poetic 

R wie » imagination. A few of his songs, sun 

CONCERT WILL BE here in 1913 and 1914, showea a wae 

4 side of his musical nature than was 

REPEATED TONIGHT revealed in the symphony played yes- 

REE j terday. Mr. Monteux took great pains 

yin the preparation. The orchestra over- 

By PHILIP HALE }cCame brilliantly the. many difficulties. 

| '| Yet the absence of contrasts, of varied 

The 12th concert of the Boston Syvm- coloring, of any direct and spontaneous 

phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- \) outbursts of emotion, was felt by the 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in || well disposed audience. 

| Krench conductors in Paris or sojourn- 

y ing in this country are never weary of 

follows: Szymanovski, Symphony No. 2, | the symphonie piece from Franck’s “*Ra- 

B flat major (first time in America); ;|demption.’’ It is not easy to under- 

|} stand this passionate regard. The music 

is unmfstakably Franckian, but it is not 
of that great composer’s first quality, 
cerpts from *The Convent on the’ The chief theme has the peculiar se- 

Water’; Weber, Overture to “Oberon.”’  renity, but the development is diffuse. 

Mr. Szymanovski who attended the re- j The energetic phrase for the brass 
hearsals and the concert, said modestly | strikes one as rather cheap. 

that this symphony was composed when} It was a pleasure to hear Cassella’s 

he was young: that if he were to use|) music again. The Barcarolle with the 

the same thematic material today hej wordless, haunting song, sung by Mrs. 
would unite ceitain pages in a different ] Littlefield with greater freedom than 

: | manner, <As it was, during the week,} before; the Saraband and the Dance 

LAURA LITTLEFIELD : jj he, of his*own will, lightened the score, j/ of the Chattering Old Ladies delighted 

4 | ‘| Which, indeed, might to advantage be} the hearers even more than when the 

soprano | further changed in order to gain needed | excerpts were played in October. 

| || contrasts in the first movement. As]. There was a time in the history of 
sta earn NS ENO . (| Saint-Saens said, the young composer | this orchestra when the overtures to 
puts everything in; when he is older he | “‘Oberon,”’ “Der Freischuetz”’ and 
takes many things out. | ‘‘Kuryanthe’’ were expected each sea- 
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Symphony Hall. The program was as 


Mranck, Symphonic piece from “The Re-! 


demption’’; Cassella, Orchestral Wx- 


| 
| 
1 | 
1 
1 
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This symphony, first produced at] Son. The three were performed even as 
Warsaw, has been frequently played in|} late as the season of 1914-15. ‘“‘Oberon”’ 
German and Austrian cities and is inj had not been heard at the subscription 
the repertoire of lesding orchestras of | concerts since the latter year. Of the 
those countries. The symphony is in| three it has suffered the most at the 

: embed of time. Rezia’s peroration, her 


two sections; a first movement: an/j ot re gee iy if 
Allegro moderato; a second, comprising || “Whooping it up” at the end of the 
a theme with seven variations, ending | overture, no longer excites one; in fact, 
with an elaborate fugue. Mr. Monteux | !t now seems perfunctory and singular- 
emitted two of the variations. The/ ly suited to an orchestrion. But the 
theme and the first three varixtions are h slow, mysterious measures in the 
in the place of the conventional slow |) !#uryanthe” overture, and the greater 
part of the prelude to ‘Des’ reischuetz’’ 
are still fresh and o’er mastering. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
~The program of next week is as follows: 
_ Beethoven, Symphony No. 7, A major; 
Rachmaninov, Piano Concerto, C minor, 
No. 2 (Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist): 
Pierne, Overture to ‘‘Ramuntcho” (first 
time in Boston); Basque Rhapsody from. 


‘“Ramuntcho.”’ 
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movement; the fourth is in the form of} 
a Scherzo; the fifth and sixth are re- 
spectively a gavotte and minuet. 

The chief motives of the first move- 
ment have a decided profile. The first 
arrests at once the attention by its de- 
cisive character; ths second is of af 

(— more sensuous nature. These themes | 
are treated with marked contrapuntal | 
sicill, but in the develionment there is a | 
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-|COMPOSER APPEARS: 


(OW SYMPIONY STABE ARG NEW. 


SzymanovskiAcknowledges “" 
SYMPHONY 


Generous Applause 
? vat . aan. 2/: pans 


The novelty on yesterday’s Symphony 
eoncert program, a Symphony in B fiat 
by Karel Szymanovski, although it 
showed an individual musical imagina- 


+9 
tion and a personal musical idiom, failed Szymanousk1 S W O r 


to impress the listener with the sense 
that a new genius had appeared. If Mr. 


Szymanoveki had written as few notes’ (ven for First Lime 


as possible, instead of trying to provide, 
every player with something to do all 
the time, one’s impression might have 


been different. 
The musical ideas were so drowned in 


the mass of sound from the full orches- 
tra playing almost constant forte that BY OLIN DOWNES | 
they were hard to grasp. The orches-' ? feats Ad Cea aint 
tration was too full to ja Veta | Karol Szymanowski’s 2d symph. | 
scoring and condensation mig mi ' . POLES ‘he | 
this Syeabhony ae a really. notable in B flat vec was oir _ ~ 
work, if more variety | 1 teed. | fil ime in America at the conce 
mentation and rhythms could be inte | by st time | See. 
duced. The ep aye yd or seolauae, | sven by. the Boston Symphony 
stage to acknowledge > | wee tor. 
whigh wee of Soebureeing olen ne | chestra, Pierre ees Na 
asella’s suite fro . ly rnoon in Symphony Hall. 
Couvent sur |’Eau,’’ has -the economy | yesterday afte 0 ymp ar 
of means in producing vivid con rasa | The other items of the progran 
SUM AT fectid, na ocsily clever ad ta}. were: the. syinpbosic idterlide \ from 
But it is as facile, as easily clever as tne were e symp “ ee 
Symphony in B flat is serious. Bette1 | Franck’s “Redemption, orchestral ex: | 


/ 


in America 
| 


such a trifle well done than a master- 
piece manque, Mrs | ea ead AS at the 
first performance earlier in the season, ; , . 
save ‘an admirable performance of the; l’Eau,” with Mrs. Laura Littlefield for | 
incidental. solo for soprano voice, which 
diversifies Casella’s piece. ae 
This number and the two familia. to “Oberon.” 
classics which filled the rest of the con- 
cert were especial! ih played. Dh pa | eeeeyeae os 
Symphonic piece from, Franck’s G- ao 
femption” has never sounded go im- SERIOUS AND PO 7 
vehers Spy anon) Adiga ty} An Premed Mr. Szymanowskl is, -: a es b bitte tn 
been more vividly played. Mr Monteux | pupil in composition of ins sneshalecani 
eset ern. ote i esabing to such whose symphonic poem, ‘‘The Steppe, 


~ eloiids part and there is a poetic vigtay, 


cerpts from -Casella’s “Couvent sur, 


the solo soprano, and Weber's overture | 


“pa ~ ; 
; 


Whether the impression of unnecessary || °° P!@Ning it a second .time in a sea~! 


thickness and excéssive elaboration: wii) 


_be dismissed on repeated hearings of 
the work has to be seen, | 


Virile Leading Voice 


On first acquaintance one wishes a 
Lroader, sweepe, bolder and simpler 
cutlines. One admires the virile yvoic» 
leading, the dissonances which contain 


few hints of that which is sensuous or | 
ear-tickling, but craves a more varied‘ 


instrumental scheme. The scoring is 
on the whole inclined to dufiness and 
stinginess. On preliminary acquaint- 
| ance one is impressed by. the earnest- 
i ness of the music without: particularly 


taking to it. The music is learned if 


it is not academic. Is it possible that. 


_in sitting down to compose this: work, 
Mr Szymanowski insisted on main- 
taining a formidable mood and a con- 
trapuntal manner,’ when a freer flight 
would have been more natural to hin 
and more convincing to the hearer? We 
put this as a question, not having heard 
cther music by Mr. Szymanowski, and 
not having reached -any * conclusion 
about this symphony satisfactory to 
ourselves, . 

The form of the work is unusual; a 
first movement, more or less after ac- 
cepted models; a second movement, foi- 
lowing without a break, in the form of 
Variations. These variations are of 
such character that they suggest, now 
the symphony scherzo or minuet, now 
the slow movement and at last the! 
fugued finale, 


Composer Called to Platform 


Thus there are really present all tire 
elements of the classic Symphony, with 
en uncommon unity of design. As a 
matter of fact, both movements coe: 
close together because of the intimate 


‘relations of all the themeés and the cun- 


ning with which they are varied or 
| juxtaposed. This symphony ie very | 
| Serious and very sincere. That is not 
| to say that it is academic... It is a sym- 
phony to be heard again. It was well 


| Ski, played for the first time in America. 


fon, . Ultra-modern in harmony and in. 
trumental coloring, -it. produces very 
wonderfully the sénse of beautiful far 
off things, of another and incomparably 
more gorgeous age. Mrs... Littlefield Sang 
admirably the voice part in the Bar- 
carojle. The effect haunts the memory, 
4S does that of the entire suite, which 
‘S now seen to be a delightful and 
significant addition to the modern 
repertory. | 
Finally Weber’s overture to “Oberon” 
~ was played with a fancy and @ spirit 
which breathed fresh flame into its 
dying embers, and made one realize 
again the fresh and youthful genius 
of the composer. | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Dn aanrd. ———$§ bus «dt (922m 
CONTRASTS OF SZYMANOVSKI AND 
CASELLA 


The Pole’s Turbid, Tortuous Music Sti- 
fling Itself in Excess—The Italian’s 
Ballet-Pieces, Clear, Apt, Animated and 
Illuding — The Backgrounds of Either 


Composer — Franck Commonplace and 
Weber Still Perennial 


~~ 


UMAN nature was to be observed 

as welll as music to be heard in 

Symphony Hall yesterday after- 

noon. The concert began with, | 
the Second Symphony of Karol Ssymangys 
It was soon apparent that the musie little 
interested the audience. It read the pro-| 
sramme-book, surveyed the neighboring | 
air, dressed its hair, ran through the other 
reliefs, on such occasions, from boredom, 
Few hands stirred at the end of the first 
movement. When the whole Symphony 
was done came only scattered clapping. 
By insistence, it brought Mr. Monteux back 
to the stage. Before the applause had 
quite trickled away, he returned a second 


j time, gently pushing Mr. Szymanovski_ be- 


/received yesterday,.and the composer 


/called.to the platform Whste ‘he bewna | fore him. Forthwith an audience that had 


In them his work has the. imaginative | is well known to Boston Symphony au- frankly and honestly shown its indifference 
delicacy and the extraordinary techni-} giences. He was born in Kiev in 1888 ihis thanks to orchestra and audience. | ad . 
cal competence that often seem to fail | ET Shee in New York. He has Franck’s interlude from th “Red * to the music, without a thought that the 
him in dealing with the music of such Red Me wat tion’ eres edem)- {composer was’ within earshot, crackled 

‘ ‘e less ‘ ‘om- {| Composed in many forms. aS é | ion” must be ranked among his poor- | ‘oh | 
greater, and therefore less human, com ; nh d vesterday is not S6t minds with applause, renewed it unt e came 
posers as Mozart and Wagner, and too [The symphony heard y s Sic, 


It is theatrical ana cheap. 
often Beethoven... He is, of course, in] tg pe hastily dismissed with 4 word ‘ct Savors of Meyerbeer far more than again. It is the custom at the Symphony 
everything a capable routine conductor, of praise or blame after a single hear- 


of the lofty soul which origi Concerts to clap warmly a visible com- 
But at his best he is much more than } ‘ , frivolous music. I* is great sy ; fZinated tha poser, no matter what the mood toward him 
that a fact some of his audiences still} 198. It is not frivolou ery ympiony, the quartet and quin-. while he was merely audible Mr. Szy- 
fail én rin. Ply . a the work of a composer who has a ait tet and other of the music of the truly m | ki i t th ( first to know 
Next week Beethoven’s Seventh Sym-|] considerable skill in the handling ¢ noble Franck. ' anova: S no ou Da " 
phony, Rachmaninoft’s Second Piano- } pig material, who can invent beautiful | se a Ssmile—such experience, Love, it is 
forte Concerto and numbers from] jelody, as shown by the theme of his | Casella s Suite : said, “makes the world go ‘round. : 
Lote. " avommattaation’ et” his owen second movement, and who is in deel | The outstanding’ impression of the rbsagy oye scorn place ta intraaaas 
: van! | a 2 , a as useful p 
‘ tcho,” fill the program. ‘Wil- |. earnest. ; | concert is t} . 
aes Pecos tie will be the soloist. reap-] ‘The first movement, in particular, 15 | sisthing sae the Perrormance of Casella’s ° machinery. 
pearing after Many years of absence, very closely woven. The mood is often | Suite, r..Monteux is “to be (thanked ia 


Schbidmnciies melancholy or grim. Occasionally 


SO owner 42 
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ation iion before the last and therein, for the /tin bres is as significant of re 


| There Mone. fashion so outmoded as thé |fert: 
making of. symphonies, Mr. Szymanovski’s skill, even -if fancy seldom flecks them, 


Sis ‘drénched in the glow of Italian nights, | iby ; 

‘the warmth of Italian airs, the still ardors iting oes 
of lovers entwined in gondolas cleaving a 
noiseless, star-shot water. As sensuous 
is the Nocturne of lover’s melancholy, as 
flickering as the moonlight upon it; or the 


Mr. Monteux's Wl) 
imagination and eloquence with” 
‘such music of the theatre. (At the end 
the curtain should have risen upon three 
hours of Weber’s fairy, chivalric world 
from caliphs to Charlemagne and back 
again.) “Old hat,’’ the Overture may be 
for the young lions to shake in teeth and 
claws. Yet not too many composers since 
Weber’s day have excelled the fairy-fan- 
tasy of the beginning; -the Parting chord 
only thrills the more because the ear. an- 
ticipates the sting; and so forth thro ‘g¢) 

old legend, magical fates, knightly. deeds 
and panoply made tapestry in toneg and 
or the _ theatre, There are those whase 
hearts still love Weber’s overtures, though 
‘heir minds mistrust measures not a few. 

There is no accounting for the affections 
in the concert-hall—or anywhere else... 


H. T. PAarKer 


} 


‘3 7 ! are the days in which while no oftener comes deepening imag- 
CUMIN iewhte aparely, tersely, clearly;|tnation. His misfortune through all this 
when they seek both precision and pliancy music-making is to wallow in a restless | 
of liné; when they lay on harmonic and excess. | i | 
instrumental color aptly, pregnantly, but The ear may hardly follow the Progress | flutterings of the intervening Muse through 
economically; when they cultivate an ex- of the themes, so tortuous and opaque ir | the leafage, the light dance of silvery at- 
ceeding directness of expression be it large| the development. The ear may not fee! tendant presences. Music that characters 
or fine. Ten years ago, when Mr. Szy-| he harmonies, stir to the timbres, tingle & | abbies out of the episode of the old wo 
manovski wrote this Second Symphony in| to the modulations, because they are sc men. The listener hears their shrill] 
B-flat major, other procedures were the} conglomerate. For a third, maybe, of tongues, the tap-tap-tap of the sticks over 
usual word, other goals the general quest. the way, it is possible to follow the Fugue ; which bend their wizened shoulders. The 
Young composers—and in 1911 he was| thereafter oar and mind are lost in Mr dance of the youngsters is tonal romp 
only eight-and-twenty—then required many Szymanovski’s tonal labyrinth. At turn made fanciful. With the Saraband enters 
pages for full self-expression. They pre-| ‘fter turn the incessant ferment of the mu- a Venice as stately, festal as on the can- 
scribed aS numerous orchestras; they were| ‘ic makes it inarticulate ; again sheer—or vases of Veronese. 
assiduous to let no player sit for long idle.| nere—mass stifles It. ~~ ye Syn ri Mr, Casella has made music of a Vene- 
They devised harmonies in clots; massed| with moods. Only in the first Allegro is tlan time and life that quickens responsive 
instrumental voices; courted the lengths,| there any clear definition, any vivid a ‘magination—the Venice that kept both 
breadths and thicknesses of ordered mu-| ‘rast, between the gonad vaahieal with pinay ‘umptuous state and sportive play; that 
sical sound. They would have their music| lute vigors and seo thar” ae could be both sensuous and ceremonious ———- | 
in perpetual ferment; hence, they teemed}| 4 gentler eS tae. wrt . ere ie vd ind comic withal; that shut convent-doors B S Saw 5 21s 1 Rte, 
with an intricate, incessant counterpoint. | promise of the theme, iagpor "hia ae no more upon love than upon Abbess’ oston ymphony Orchestra i 
Their speech was as restless = — ae ‘dntiwat tm the Seneren- ich Ni aidation a pases yd ae ob the bt bee for it fas | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
inds; hence their music shunned points _ mare ‘inated Mrs. 1arton in her novel. “The| | *) 
TFG enoue, of contrast; coagulated rather} ™may hardly be 1 Ry ag seo (ong Valley of Decision.” Now the tones tor ah Massachusetts — The 
than culminated. Their musical ideas} the i hoagge er or ys pf Ber reat Rie hatine it fascinate Mr. Casella. Each succeeds| '“® {th concert of the Boston Sym- 
were long-breathed, large-bodied, whereas| sumably Ges'ened Bs nee ky convulsion | in measure and in kind—the Italian cos-|PHOny Orchestra was given on Jan- 
these are the days of brief, bare, sharp| [Te peat gp seaiohdae Se. Bayman-| mopolite rather the better. More: he has|"¥@ry 20. The program was as fol- 
motivs. They spared not in the develop- noite ou bas i a yrnaye di “intellectual” I written a music that, whether the listener| OWS: Szymanowski, Symphony No. 2; 
ment of these themes. Their musical de- | OVS! Seems knows or cares a pin about this eight-| Franck, Symphonic Piece from “The 


. at all cost. The sensuous impulse almost. eenth 
sign, was well-fleshed, not to say thick- him: very rarely does his mu-, nth-century Venice, delights by clarity,| Redemption”: Casel] ‘s 
never pricks fancy, graphic and. animating artistry, D ; ella, Suite from “Le 


e | 
a N - Tr Le 
semblance and savor of its aadwiidhl ie wee sur lau”; Weber, Overture 


tiny, of the ways of the gods and the|.14 stifing himself, his pages, his orches- qualities happen to be the virtues of r Sega 

‘souls of men who are their puppets. Per-|1,,_ rar enough from the clarity and speech in tones ‘‘absolute” or pictorial. | set sels opie: 2 me ae 

paares these ways with symphonic music verve, the fancy and imagination, the free The more the pity that Mr. Casella, de- | played tor the first time in America, 

were profound. Certainly, they now seem|.14q fine means of his later pieces. Upon parted or about to depart to Europe again, | Might be characterized as a sym paee 

veighty. Perhaps, in measure, they were/ipen his reputation has waxed. They Aas not called as pianist to the Symphony] for the violin. The opening theme 
Concerts. Then we might have heard his 
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waisted. And they thought far-spreading | i,’ condescend to sensuous voice, Through- 
maeeere—-ot the universe, of human dee"! out the Symphony he seems to be torturins 


derived from one Richard Strauss; yet 4S/p otter deserve, they would better reward 


heard in 1922, he seems to exemplify a| 
rather different practice. Maybe, the in-' 
fection tended to become. swollen, even 
dropsical. 


the pains that Mr. Monteux and the band 
spent upon this exercise in magniloquence. 


tone-poem of the peak of night (“A Notte 
Alta ), Wherein the tremors of lovers} 
pierce across a luminous dark. ‘There is | 


is first stated by a solo violin which’ 
plays a prominent part throughout the 
remainder of the work and practically | 
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speech ; silence ; ecstasy in depth to depth! all the important melodic designs are 
across the icy, moon-riven vapors of the CONfided to the first violins, in unison 
midnight earth. Then shudder, shadow, OF divided into groups. The symphony 


solitude. The matter, the manner is ultra. is somewhat novel in form as it is in 


modern, Yet i | ivisi 
the more the music searches,' only two divisions, the second of 


penetrates, illudes. Schénberg’s Sextet is which is a theme with variations so 


‘ * , And there was Mr. Casella, half an nour 
In spite of the “cuts enjoined by the further forwarfl in the concert, to. point 


circumspect Monteux, in spite of the com- the way--the Casella of the orchestral 
poser’s hasty revisions through four days ‘ragments from the mimodrama, , “The 
of rehearsal, Mr. Szymanovski’s Symphony aonvent by the Water,” deservedly Tre- 
of 1911 betrays many of these traits. It neated from the first performance last ‘se ge riggs 
would have been long to surfeit had not ,utymn In the “Children’s Dance,’ in the OW in tones. New York—not wigan : 
the conductor excised two of the seven jeetering and the babbling of the old wo- Boston—hears it, arranged in matters of tempo and 
Variations. It would have been almost jen in Saraband, Nocturne and Barca- PHS , mood as to furnish the contrasts usu- 
incessantly thick upon the ear, had not ;ojle, the music is limpid. The ear catches a ane ens ae er _, ally offered by the more conventional 
‘he composer here and there thinned AN the motivs, hears them warming with mel- “Symphonic Piece” ee: t-te Franck a adagio, scherzo, and finale. This in- 
fee Oe measures. we SOEs pleased. ody and rhythm, follows the tonal light peti tion”; the Overture to Wakes” seo? novation is a not unhappy one, though 
To begin with the usual symphonic Al- spade, answers to every sparking of fancy “Oberon,” curiousy unheard ¢ Pei >the day of the symphonic variation is 
legro; to proceed with a Theme and Vari- 5, eaprice. Mr. Casella’s pieces animate astne, a or nearly | 
| pare 8 C POS e . ie’ ee seven years “‘at these concerts.”’ ih k? | perhaps past. | 
|ations, three of which should afford a slow the hearer, characterize for him, weave music quite fails t hts Tauck §— ho’ ; h . | 
|movement and three a Scherzo; to con- ,jtmosphere about h.m. ‘There is mental ne ER itn py ho redeem itself once the’ The Harmonic scheme of this sym- 
| inue with a grave transitional Varictidn orocess a-plenty in the evolution and the All else wit} oF the first melody has paled, phony is richly chromatic, in fact the 
to end with a Fugue in extenso—such plan ordering of the music; invention in the banalities o ge Ry laboring Surplusage—the , uninterrupted flow of chromatic har- 
suggested a reflective, a scholarly indi-, motivs and the modulation; illusion in the §U) a 4, Vision, is wearince wae when he monies produces a restless and some- 
viduality. In themselves, Mr. Szymanov- play of tonal imagery. No mase does mats audiences “love” the Wcnuhionte Bis ret times incoherent effect. The or- 
ski's themes are of clear outline, promis- (Casella hesitate to /be sensuous; by pre again yesterday came the answert “©* ?.chestration, while skillful, is also 
ing substance, well charactered march. gcription of his subject-matter becomes Iin- t ; Me reid ering rap ‘ a 
Hi unterpoint, his modulations, the deed imperatively such. His Barcarolle—of ures; while a “tradition” of French con-' monotonous and at times thick. All the 
sono igen sa Ph eseapah a techiog eee: a Ba pone Ae the wordless singing HA Aga ulate are far too many such,instruments seem to be playing nearly 
Tease carpet, disclose w tulland-\voice, again the edmirable Mrs. Littlefield’s et ee. hallows it. As for Weber’s|all the time and one longs for a 
uackueyed” overture, not a few heard it|moment of relaxation from the’ cease 
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the prevailing monotony. The finale 
fugue may be a marvel of contrapuntal + 
ingenuity. Its musical effect, however, 
was one of extreme harshness. 
 Gasella’s suite once more gave 
pleasure and confirmed the favorable 
impression which it made when played 
here last October. Mr. Monteux gave 
a remarkably impressive reading of 
the César Franck Symphonic Piece, 
one which was in keeping with the 
exalted tone of the music and he also 
brought to Weber’s overture an agree- 
able freshness and sincerity. This 
ability to rejuvenate works of the, 
older repertory has long been one 
of Mr. Monteux’s most noticeable 
characteristics. It is a great quality 
in a conductor appearing before the 
game audience week after week. The 
playing of the orchestra was, as usual, 
brilliant, particularly in the pieces 
by Franck and Casella. 


SZYMANOWSKI’S SYMPHONY 


UA As ele (923. 
Mr. Monteux to Introduce a New Com- 


poser and a New Piece—Music of 1909) 
with Not a Few Characteristics of the 
Time—Past and Present of a Promising 


Pole 

HIS week another new name, that of 
‘Ry Karel Szymanowski, will appear on 

the programme of. the Symphony 
Concerts. At present a residimt of New 
York, Mr. Szymanowski was born of Polish 
parents at Timoshevka, in Southern Rus- 
sia, in 1883. A pupil in composition of the 
Pole, Siegmund Noskowski, whose Sym- 
phonic Pcem, ‘‘The Steppe,’ was played 
hére in 1907, Mr. Szymanowski has devoted 
himself chiefly to the writing of music o' 
a formal character. Besides songs and 
small pieces for the. piano, his list 
composiiions includes two piano-sonatas, 
a sonata jor violin ard pia o a “Romatnve' 
ios violin and orchestra, a concert-».\er- 
ture, a set of “G otesgue Dane.s” for 
comedy of Moliére (soon to te play-.d in 
New York) and two symphon’es, the sec- 
ond of which is the p’ece chosea by Mr. 
Monteux for performance tomorrow and 
Saturday. Few of Mr. Szymanowski's 
compositions have thus far been heard in 
Boston-—-a Chopin-like study in B-flat mi- 
nor for the piano, played here two seasons 
ago by Mme. Szumowska; certain songs 
sung much further back in a recital of 
Paul Draper. The performance of his Sym- 


of | in which several germinal motives 


his second symphony was written twelve 
rs ago when Szymanowski was, by 


‘vices, which a place iON is own admission, under the influ 

| ’ ence of 
themselves and yet tend to increase.) .4-4 Strauss. It is unmistakably 
the work of a young composer of great 


echnical resource if not of commanding | 
individuality, of one conscious of the 
richness of his musical heritage and 
striving to put the whole of it into a 
single score. The piece is over-elabor- 
ated; there is too much counterpoint and 
the orchestration is often thick and mud- 
dy. Simplicity has been shunned assidu- 
Gusly; complexity has been as eagerly 
sought. Since the Symphony was first 
put in rehearsal, Mr. M@ateux has been 
busy with the pruning-knife and no 
doubt he has in many places produced a 
sorely needed clarity. Quite exception- 
ally the piece contains but two move- 
ments; while there never was intention to 
write more, as in the Unfinished Symphony 
of Schubert. The two, are wholly suffi- 
cient to themselves. The first of them 
begins Allegretto Moderato in three-four 
time. First violins announce a graceful, 
melodious theme in B-flat major, which 
after the second bar assumes a strongly 
chromatic character. In fact, the music 
throughout reeks with ‘‘chromaticism” ; 
harcly a measure goes unembellished by 


accidentais. A Meno Mosso, Quasi An- 


dante, in D flat, brings the second theme, 
in the violas, a songful and sustained me!l- 
ody that, like the first, begins chromati- 
cally, and soon rung to semi-tones. Both 
themes are developed at length by an or- 
chestra that seethes and clamors, and in 


sung in the center-key of B flat major by 
the ‘cellos, with an accompaniment of 
woodwind chords (Scherzando), the sec- 
ond in the remote key of C-flat major, 
given out by all the upper strings., Fur- 
ther development leads to a mighty climax 
and that, in turn, to an abrupt pianissimo, 
which brings the end. 

The second movement takes the form ot 
a Theme and Variations with Fugue and 
Finale. The Theme jtself is not a theine 
at all, in the conventiona] use of the ter, 
Instead it consists of twelve measures, 1") 
slow tempo, of expressive, excessively 
ch-omatic part-writing for divided strinss, 


are 


| 
regular course they return; the first now 
| 


| disclosed. From each and all of these 
| motives are derived the succeeding vari- 
ations. The first two variations partake 
of the character of the Theme, thus suPp- 
plying in the composer’s scheme the p.%c6 
of the usual slow movement. In the pres- 
ent performance the third variation wiil be 
omitted. Variation number four, a 
| engthy Scherzando, and numbers five ana 
six, a Gavotte and Minuet, respectively, 
supply between them. the conventional 
Scherzo, The succeeding variation iS @ 
Largo Maestoso; and after it an Introduc- 
tion leads to the Fugue which has as Its 
basis a theme of feverishly energetic char- 
acter, The Finale brings reminiscences 
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e| to his ear. “Hor the first movement, and the piece ends 2 
he: fang ee 


said to one of ; !ustily. fa ale 
ous. We hay Although report comes from reliable 
you, even if wi S°Urces that recent compositions of Szy= 
selves.” They manowski are Of signal interest, there is. 
Wanted to naar no published comment on them that is 
a conlicd.° “4 read! y’ available. Certain of the earlier 
p nt | nieces are reviewed in an article by Dry 
you play. Hugo Leichtentritt which appeared more 
They becam# than ten years ego in the German journal 
waved to us,| °£ music, Die Signale. Making due al- 
bowed from ti lowance for German professorial narrow- 
walked round | °°’: it is evident from Dr. Leiehtentritt’s: 
Observations that the early songs and 
Piano-pieces of Szymenowski exhibited 
many of the tendencies to be found in the 
made great cr Second Symphony. Dr. Leichtentritt. 
passionate din} speaks cf the composer as a man known to 
tizky was sgtillj readers of that time (August, 1910) as a 
came a pause { Winner of various prizes and as the com- 
ple could talk | Poser of a significant and unusual Prelude 
“The gypsies and Fugue that had attracted the atten- 
and rhythm | tion of young Polish pianists. The “new- 
akin Pet er’ music of Szymanowski, as it then 
thd ' Stood, is Giscussed at some length. Dr. 
But the Ger, Leichtentrit? finds this music of Szymans 
one of our Nut owski fraught with difficulties—‘“music! 
“The Germ: that may be conquered step by 
Leschetizky. jj step, 1ike’a steep mountain, and that gives 
qualities: sen} but clouded vista when the summit hag 
poetry, but thé been attained.” He sees in it @ passion-. 
_ | ate striving toward an exalted goal, a 

the abandon : ' , 
; Serious music, intensively glowing, ‘but 
seldom find a1} lacking the clear serenity and grace which 
Oh, Profes}) most appeal to him. He counts Szyman- 
addressed. “y owski’s rhythms monotonous, his meélo- 
“Is he a Ger] dies not always strikingly original, his 
Leschetizky. : harmony teeming with accidentajs. The 
I mean. The songs present to him still more striking 
the English ; deficiencies. hey seem complicated,. ve- 
in dbina in thi | hement, — who.l5 unsingable structures} 
5 i; called ‘songs’ as though in irony—with obe-, 
He srew MOP trusive and robust acompaniments that 
with every WO!| draw attention from the words, and with 
like to think , voice-parts arbitrary, incidental, seeming 
ties I am spea / throughout to be not inevitable, not flow- 
lowes wel ing from the ideas of the text.’ But 
: ift | so speak the academically-minded | in, 
but his & 1922. concerning the ways. in . which 
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Karel Szymanowski, will appear on 

the programme of. the Symphony 
Concerts. At present a residimt of New 
York, Mr. Szymanowski was born of Polish 
parents at Timoshevka, in Southern Rus- 
sia, in 1888. A pupil in composition of the 
Pole, Siegmund Noskowski, whose Sym- 
phonic Pcem, ‘“‘The Steppe,” was played 
hére in 1907, Mr. Szymanowski has devoted 


himself chiefly to the writing of music o/|S8!ow tempo, of expressive, — wx dire /Mr. Mor 
a formal character. Besides songs and! ‘h-omatic part-writing for divided strims*, ig jc'. .Monteuyx first, and to 


a Theme and Variations with Fugue and 
Finale. The Theme jtself is not a theine 
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Paul Draper. The performance of his Sym- 
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noon of a aun” prelude and Wagner's “Tannhauser”’ 
overture, and opera arias for solo singer, is veritably near 
to first-class. None of the Sunday afternoon popular 
programs got up by Mr. Ganz this season for the Odeon 
audiences of St. Louis, compare in seriousness with 
Mr. Monteux’s January program. lew of the Thursday 
night concerts provided by Mr. Stock at Orchestra Hall. 
Chicago, in former seasons, have contained such signifi- 
-cant material; and likewise but an occasional one of the 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts given by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer at the Auditorium in Minneapolis has been of such 
importance. In St. Louis, the selections presented are 
almost uniformally single movements from symphonies 
and other short things, With an occasional concerto, per- 
formed in its entirety by orchestra and soloist. In Chi- 
cago, a complete symphony has been now and_ ther 
played, the range of choice running from Goldmark’s 
‘Rustic Wedding? symphony to Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony No. 4 in I’ minor. If it is a mark of distinction 
for an orchestra to do without a soloist, then so much 
higher the rating of Chicago. For Mr. Stock has been 
able to interest popular audiences, unassisted by a singer 
or by virtuoso of the violin or the piano. In Minne- 
apolis, Dvorak’s "New World” symphony, Kallinikoff’s 
hrst symphony, and Beethoven's fifth have been per- 
formed, besides complete suites ot the “Peer Gynt’ and, 
“Nutcracker” type, and many of the brighter overtures 
and the more highly colored tone poems. 

Programs, how ever, are not the whole of the matter. 
Standards of interpretation also count. Let Mr. Mon- 
teux, when conducting the fifth symphony of Beethoven 
at a popular concert, put his men through their parts in a 

careless, uninspired manner, nasa vanishes all acclaim ot 
the occasion for him. Let Mr. Ganz, on the other hand. 
at one of his popular Sunday matinées, arouse his players 
to the picturesque splendors of the “Caucasian” suite o1 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and he becomes the conductor worth 
people's talking about. The size and scope of the under- 
taking, in other words, means no more than the quality 


ol effort that goes into it. 
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Karel Szymanowski 


Polish Composer, Now Settled in New York, Whose Music Will $Be Heard Tomorrow 
for the First Time at the Symphony Concerts 
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Polish Composer, Now Settled in New York, Whose Music Will Re Heard Tomorrow 
for the First Time at the Symphony Concert: 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


THIRTEENTH PROGRANME 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 27, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
II. Allegretto 
III. Presto; Presto meno assai 
IV. Allegro con brio 


. 


RACHMANINOV, CONCERTO No. 2, in C minor, for Pianoforte with 


Orchestra, op. 18 


I, Moderato 
II. Adagio sostenuto 
III. Allegro scherzando 


PIERNE, INCIDENTAL MUSIC to “‘Ramuntcho,” Play by 
Pierre Loti 


I. Ouverture 
II. Rhapsodie Basque 


(First time at these Concerts.) 


Soloist: 
WILLIAM BACHAUS 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


Baldwin Pianoforte used 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





Teal Ing .gaiety and Welancholy”™2e hap 
| monized them skilfully, preserving their 
| simplicity, their ‘naivete, and ‘clothed 


a them in a brilliant orchestral dress with-. 


so SERA TASER PL ls eT TEAS PINU N tors PES re NESE SRA — out modern sophistication. The per- 
| ‘ ie cae | {formance was brilliant. — 
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played here twice by the composer: orite 
fhe tale eae fn. Pervin B46 ° °*s.\) by Mr. Gabrilowl!tsch. Yesterday the, 
: | Pianist, who had visited this country in 


Pep: «5 | 1912-13, was Mr. William Bach 
Siegfried S Funeral Musie he is known in the United States: Mr. 


1 | Wilhelm Backhaus, as he is known i 
Played in Memory of nin 


Germany. ' The concerto demands full 

| 4 sonority. This Mr. Bachaus was unable 
Arthur Nikisch to obtain although he has by nature and 
coe art ample strength for any concerto. 

Ffis performance was well-rhythmed, \in- 


PROGRAM WILL BE | telligent, musical, and in: the gentler 


| portions of the work he ‘showed delicacy 

REPEATED TONIGHT and the ability to “sing” a. melodic 

| passage. In the more vigorous measures 

he. could not always cope with the 

orchestra. This was not the fault of Mr. 

By PHILIP HALE Monteux or the orchestral players. The 

The 13th concert of the Boston Sym- j|concerto is of uneven worth. The first 

| phony Orchestra, Mr. :’Monteux™ con- movement is labored and has little 


marked character. It might have. been 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | y.-itten by any German, technically weli- 


in Symphony Hall. The program was|/trained, who was acquainted withthe 
as follows: Beethoven, Symphony Neo. |; music of Tchaikovsky. The Adagio and 


: > the Finale have more racial spirit’ and: 
A major; Rachmaninov, Piano Con- |are well designed to win the favor of the 
certo No. 2, C minor; Pierne, overture | crowd; the Adagio by its agreeable 
and Basque Rhapsody from the music gentiment, the Finale by’ the sharply 
to Loti’s play ‘‘Ramuntcho.”’ defined themes, the hustle and rush, the’ 
Before the symphony, Siegfried’s Fu- crescendo of excitement, with the, 
neral music from “Dusk of the Gods” | apotheosis—full Vigor of. the orchestra 
was performed in memory of Arthur] with a long and sweeping cantilena, an 
Nikisch, the third conductor of the or- | obvious tune—truly an ad captandum 
chestra. ‘The choice of this tribute was} pinale. 
peculiarly appropriate, for Mr. Nikisch/ Mr. Monteux gave an interesting and 
excelled in> the . interpretation of the : effective reading of Beethoven's sym- 
romantic composers. phony without attempting the futile 
After’ the impressive aeatarnmasini task of modernization or rejuvenation; a 
|there was incongruous, impertinent ap- task in which some “prima donna” con- 
| plause, on the part of certain hear- ductors .more: solicitous for their own 
ers. Perhaps, not having noticed the | piorification than that of the composer 
title page of the program-book, they find delight and win the applause of 
mistook the march for the first move- those who are bored, unhappy, unless 
ment of the symphony. This is a char- the conductor. “does ‘something,”’ “gives 
itable supposition... Yet there are rest- them a thrill.” “makes them sit up.’ 
cent excitable souls who would applaud They would welcome an actor who, In 
the officiating clergyman at a funeral. support of the theory that Hamlet was 
Pierne’s overture was played here for mad, would have straw -in his hair while 
the first time. The Basque Rhapsody he recited “To be or not to be” with ex- 
was heard at a concert of the Boston aggerated emphasis, semaphoric gest- 
| Orchestral Club, led by Mr. Longy, on ures, and a wild expression in his eye. 
| Jan. 26, 1910. The overture is. prac- Mr. Monteux has given admirable inter- 
‘tically a fantasia on Basque folk .songs pretations of the great masters of the 
| and dances., The thematic material of past. That of the 7th symphony is one 
| | the Rhapsody is from the same. source. of them. ‘ 
; | This strange people with a. strange lan- The concert will be repeated tonigh 
Wilhelm Bachaus (Photograph by Mishk |Suage have folk music of singular in-] wext week the orchestra will be away. 
|dividuality. In some of the airs. there The program for the concerts of fe a 
is a trace of eastern influence. It has willbe as follows: Schumann, sym- 
Pianist of the Week at the Symphony Concerts | been thought by some folk-lorists that vents: No. 1, B flat major; Handel, Con- 
preset F the Moors shaped melodies older than] certo in F major for strings and two 
their arrival in Spain, or in certain j bands of wind instruments; Liadov, Folk 
cases introduced their own. It is im-] Tales, .‘“Kikimora;”’ “THe ° Enchanted 
prudent to speak pontifically about the|Lake’’ and ‘‘Baba - Yaga’; Sa Ayres 
-|origin of folk songs in any. country. | Symphonic Poem, ‘Wallenstein 8 
The Basque airs chosen by Pierne for ! Camp.” | 
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monized them skilfully, preserving their 
simplicity, their naivete, and ‘clothea 
ee them in a brilliant orchestral dress with- 
racemes 273 peepee rormecsneememanen - —— out modern sophistication. The per- 
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art ample strength for any concerty. 
His performance was well-rhythmed, in- 
telligent, musical, and in the gentler 
} portions of the work he showed delicacy 
and the ability to “sing’ a. melodic 
passage. In the more vigorous measures 
he could not always cope with the 
orchestra. is Was not the fault of Mr. 
By PHILIP HAI¥E Monteux the orchestral players. 
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peculiarly appropriate, for Mr. Nikisch Mr. Monteux gave an interesting and 
excelled in the interpretation of thé: effective reading of Beethoven's sym- 
iromantic composers. ! phon: without attemptine the futile 
After the impressive performance, | task of modernization or rejuvenation; @ 
| there was incongruous, impertinent ap- 'task in which some “prima donna” con: 
plause, on the part of certain hear- juctors more. solicitous for their own 
ers. Perhaps, not having noticed the! le fica ti . than that of the composer 
| title page of the program-book, they | «, sie 
‘mistook the march for the first move- 
ment of the symphony. This is a char- 
itable supposition. Yet there are rest- em 3 
less, excitable souls who would applaud Nha anid walnami mn actor who, in 
the officiating clergyman at a funeral. | ~ ah he amd Tl at Hamlet was 
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|the first time. The Basque Rhapsody | | me . wo 4 (Mn he or not to be” witha 
i'was heard at a concert of the Boston | _ ah got ar, 
Orchestral Club, led by Mr. Longy, on 
Jan. 26, 1910. The overture is prac- 
tically a fantasia on Basque folk songs 
and dances. The thematic material of 
the Rhapsody is from the same source. 
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Funeral Music Played for 
Former Conductor 


—— 


Yesterday’s Symphony concert began 
wth an impressive performance of the 
“Siegfried Funeral Music,” from Wag- 
ner’s ‘“Goetterdammerung,” in memory 
of Arthur Nikisch, conductor of the 
orchestra from 1889 to 1898, who died in 
itipzig Tuesday. It is a curious fact 
that although this is the 4st season 
ef the Boston Symphony, all of the 
other conductors, Henschel, Gericke, 


Paur, Fiedler, Muck and Rabaud, are 
still living. A dozen of the present play- 
eres and many in the audience must 
have revived memories of Nikisch’s 
brifiant conducting as they listened to 
the “‘Funeral Music.’’ 

Tle soloist was Wilhelm ‘Bachaus, 
unheard here since before the war, who 
played Rachmaniov’s Second Piano- 
forte Concerto, last heard here from 
the composer’s hands in 1919. The mu- 
Sic is for the most part uninteresting, 
trivial and bombastic by turns. It is. | 
however, admirably adapted to a dis- | 
play of technical mastery, the raison |; 
a’etre of most such pieces, 

Mr Bachaus, though he failed to make | 
his instrument sing, gave a virtuoso! 
verformance which was received with |: 
great enthusiasm by the audience. 


Incidental music to Pierre Loti’s 
dramatization of his novel ‘“Ramunt- ! 
cho,’’ composed by Pierne for the per- 
formances at the Odeon in Paris in 1908, 
was played for the first time at these 
concerts. Basque dance tunes much less 
strange than their names, of which, 
“Hancha ikhazketako” is a fair sam- | 
ple, furnish the thematic 


NIKISCH’ 
MEMORY 
HONORED 


Symphony Plays Trib-! 
ute; Backhaus, Solo- 


ist, at Piano 


BY OLIN DOWNES 

In memory of Arthur Nikisch, one 
of the greatest cf modern conduc-| 
tors, and conductor of the Boston’ 
Symphony Orchestra in years gone 
by, the Funeral March from | 
Wagner’s “Die ° Gotterdamerung” 
opened the ccmcert given by the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre | 
Monteux, conductor, yesterday atter-| 
noon in Symphony Hall. | 


BACKHAUS AT PIANO 


The remainder of ths pregramme con- 
gisted of Beethoven’s Tih symphony; 


material, | Rachmaninoff’s second v:ano concerto 


which is deftly handled, making light,}in © minor, played Dy William Back- 


“agreeably innocuous music. 


Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, 


Played with no repeats, probably be-| Basque” that 


cause the addition of the Funeral Music 
lengthened the program originally 
Planned, was fervently applauded. The 
‘scherzo and finale seemed more than 
,@ver to deserve the phrase of Wagner 
about this symphony—‘“‘the apotheosis 
of the dance’’—under Mr Monteux? 
| graceful treatment of them. The mar- 
.Velous introduction to the first move- 
ment and the allegretto have been 
-more nobly played here in the past. 
There are no concerts next week. The 
program for Feb 10 and 11 includes 
; Schumann’s First Symphony, Handel's 
, Double Concerto, three short pieces by 
! Liadov, and Smetana’s ‘'Wallenstein’s 
| Camp."’ There will be no soloist. 


haus, and the Overture and ‘Caprice 
Pierne composed for 
Pierre Lotis drama, ‘*Ramuntcho.”’ The 
overture was heard here for the first 
time. The Caprice had been intro- 
duced by Georges Longy at a concert 


wOf the Boston Orchestral Club, con- 


ducted by him in 1910. 


The performance cf the symphony 
was spirited, though there have been 
performances of this work at these 
concerts more euphon'ous in character. 
The music itself retiains among the 
greatest Beethoven ever wrote, this 
though the influence of Haydn is 


‘strong in the opening allegro afid in the 
—— scherzo. There is tae introduction, as 
though vast portals were swinging 


open, to reveal a wondtous realm of 
light and joy. There ‘s the incom- 
parable genius with which Beethoven 
takes a fragment of 21 motive, or mere- 
ly a rythm, and creates gigantically. 
There is the allegretto, of which the 
meaning lies deeper thun any words, 
expressible only through music. There 
is the finale that swings and laughs 
until the very planets whirl in the 
dance. The performance was stormily 
applauded until the players rose with | 
the conductor to make their acknowl- 
edgments., 


Well Made Music 


Mr. Backhaus then gave a perform- 
ance of what is probab'y the best of. 
the three piano coneertos that Rach- 
maninoff has thus far published. He | 
played with such technic of mastery, 
“nd a superb sense of form, that he 
gave the concerts: almost a stronger 
and nobler character than it inherently 
POSSESSES, 

it is possible that a Slavie performer 
wouid have thrown his emotions more 
recklessly in the piece, and Slapped on 
color with a broader and a_ wilder 
brush. But the concerto is more than 
a patch of color, more than a reek of 
Slavic emotion. [It ic not musie of the 
first class, but it is certainly extremely 
well made musie of the second, and 
the melancholy coloring, the sensuous- 
hess of the themes and the composer's 
power of building up ao eclimax and 
scoring wonderfully for »niano and or- 
chestra are strongly elt, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
+t Ota « parr. veal Autos 
FROM MEMORIAL PIECE TO BASQUE 


RHAPSODY 


| The Dead Siegfried and the Dead Nikisch 
— Beethoven Again for the Music of 
Genius — Rakhmaninov Without Rakh- 
maninov—Folk-Dances Wild Yet Grave 


—— -— — --__- --- 


N some moods it is hard to agree that 
any mortal man deserves as memorial] 
music Wagner’s lament and exaltation 
of Siegfried. The fragment began the 
Symphony Concert yesterday as tribute in 
tones to the dead Nikisch. It mourned and 
honored Nim alike as illustrious conductor | 
and as whilom leader of «the orchestra So | 
recalling his memory. It was music that | 
Set his mind and heart aglow, with which | 
—even in his young days in Boston—he had 
Often been magnificently eloquent. 


ation and applause of his fellows. Now} 


; Sounded for him the- measures of: pr, 


for a hero dead transcending all other 
mourning that music yet Knows. Might | 
and majesty upbear them; they scale the 
heavens with a universal, an heroic woe. 
Then out of the music the ghost of Sieg- 
fried rises, of the Volsting pair that gave 


him birth. 


It’ sings-with infinite pity 


their fated love; it sounds his horn as he 
goes forth to hero’s deed and glory; across 
it glows the quest that to Briinnhiide 


sealed him. 


Fate broods and conquers; 


again the folk may only ery their grief. 
Legend or no legend, Siegfried is hero of 


| the imagination; hero cacarnate and exalt- 


ed in music beyond all the rest; figure as 


| epical as any that dramatic poet from’ 


“Eschylug to this very Wagner has sum- 
moned to everlasting and universal life 


in the spirits of men. 


For no mortals, 


properly, is his music, since they, doing 
the deeds amd living the life of earth, 
may not reach to his deeds and life of the 
imagination. 


Yet what is a choosing conductor to do? 


Assuredly Nikisch deserved a memorial 
piece and the range of choice is so small. 
Hardly for him was a certain “Trauer- 
musik’ of Mozart occasionally disinterred 


for such purpose. 


It would have sounded 


pale and formal for a romantic, an ebul- 


lient master. 
sundry—bankers 


Commemoration for all and 
included—has worn 


threadbare for this usage the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Heroic Symphony.” 


So forth and so onward. 


Possibly .the 


“funeral march,” in orchestral arrangement 
from Chopin’s Sonata for Piano sounds 
most plangently, most piercingly,, the griet 


of mortal for mortal. 


And there are. 


chords and sonorities of Mozart in “Don 


Juan” and “The Magic Flute” that might ! 
be great epitaph for any greatness, dead : 


and mourned. True, they continue but for | 


a 


moment, but of such is our human !a- 


menting. 


it 


If superlatives were less perilous words, 
would be easy to write that Beethoven's 


Seventh Symphony is the most vital of 
classics. Yet forthwith his Fifth, maybe his 
Third and also his Ninth, rises to challenge 
such assertion wh le there are those who 
find music of Bach, of Mozart, even of 
Handel, no less immortal and deathless. 
Juster then is it to say that no music seems 
more independent of space and time, the 
changing minds and manners and ears of 
men than this Seventh Symphony, that no 
other sounds Over a century with less 


| diminisled voice. 


We of this day write 


of our moderns with their preludings of 
mystery unfolding, warming, like shad- 
owed gateway gathering lLfe and light. 
Yet not one of them has set such portico 


ate; Yet! to his music as does Beethoven in this 
Nikisch was no more than mortal] man | Symphony. 


ably practicing his profession to the admir- jpoem of “The Waltz,’’ Ravel was prelud- 


The other day in his nee 
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impressive work of the imagination after 
Ravel's kind. Yet poor they seem to 
recall beside the depths and the heights 
of Beethoven's beginning in his symphony 
of the-dance. Out of his mystery and sus- 
pense shapes beauty; upon all three he 
lays his finger of sublimity) and even the 
Strauss of the first measdres of “Zara- 
thustra’’ pales and is still. 

We listen to our moderns—or rather to 
the moderns of the last generation, to 
Brahms and Franck, to Mahler and to the 
Bruckner of the slow movements, to d’Indy 
even—and with them glow and mount as 
from some germ, small but fruitful, rises 
music to flood the ear with sound and the 
listening heart with emotion. So from -he 
meérest figure, as it sometimes seems, is 
born the first movement of this Seventh 
Symphony. It threads from choir to choir; 
rhythm stays or speeds it; modulation new- 
ly accents it; fuller and fuller harmony 
enriches it; from motiv mounts melody 
from melody outspreads song; with it at 
last the whole orchestra, the whole au- 
dience, is winged. By another path, again a 
music that scales the tonal heavens. . . ; 

Forthwith Beethoven sets to his Alle- 
gretto and again to new mysteries. For 
here is the everlasting loveliness, the celes- 
tlal voice of music in itself, by itself, for 
itself. Ili is futility to ask what Beethov- 
en was thinking as he wrote, what he jn- 
tended to express, what mood happened 
to be upon him. Not he himself proba sly 
could have said. The song of beauty in- 
em-tied cou? do his will: so also could the 
Song of deepening power. Here in this 


e@eventh Sympuony he has preferred—who | 


knows by what prompting?—the song of 
pure loveliness, a music of the air that 
sounds when light brightens into dawning 
and the very ether, as Debussy fancied in 
his- second Nocturne, quivers to the 
rhythm of its progress. 

Beethoven's Scherzo, with leaping beat 
and recurring jets of song, releases the 
'passion of music made motion that. is to 
race and flood through the Finale. Of 
course, the pedants may find repetitions 
—Mr. Monteux excised most of them yes- 
terday; of course, the incurably sedate 
May detect excesses. But what is excess 
in such a music of the noble rage of genius 


making of sound the apotheosis of motion | 


and in passion of creation setting a whole 
universe to dance, Here sounds and 
sounded long before Nietzsche’s day the 
| “dance-song’ of Zarathustra’s imagining, 
world-embracing and endless. With eé!o- 
quence Mr. Monteux and the orchestra 
Played the Seventh Symphony; for once 
his doubled instruments did not thicken 
tone or impede motion; but such a music 
of genius needs genius ‘in the conductor 
to heat with equal and ascendant flame. 
Once upon a time in this town and for 
long recollection so met and were as one 


Beethoven and Toscanini. je 


‘as at the end to shatter and to mock. | 
His measures were interesting, im degree 


| Yet somehow 


nission between, it 1s 
‘AManinov to follow 

good for his 
and Orchestra 


to sound, through no 
pianist, 


sian writes a music of marching s ities 
With it he would have piano ahd Srahents 
‘resound. Mr. Bachaus could ‘not yesterday. 
|though he is pianist of just power: whit: 
Mr. Monteux perfcrcee Subdued his 
- circumstance. Often in the Concerts 
Jil, 


fold course, rhapsodizing 
like David when he danced before the ari. 
Mr. Bachaus, in prime as pianist, per- 
ceived this glow and march, pursued it, ai- 
/most gained it, enly to find it snatchei 
away. Enough to praise with reason his 
cool, sure technical mastery, his clear gens;: 


of musical design and proportion, his per- 


;ception of beauty, power and diversity ot 


tone, his just and honest response to such 
mood ard feeling as the music conveys, 
his ability to make feats of bravura 
so-nd .s a musical speech. 

Of course other pianists than Mr. Rakh- 
maninov plav and will play this Concerto. 
it needs his presence to 
giamor it. When he comes gravely to 
his place as figure of brooding power: 
when he plays the first measures for Piano 
alone amd seems to martial the orchestra 
into the music, the susceptible hearer }s 
ready to believe almost anything of it. 
Piano and orchestra make their way 
through a web—or a waste—of develop- 
ment, and with Mr. Rakhmaninov jn 
grave and puissant prezence, Manipulation 
sounded like meditation in tones. Broadly, 
Piano and orchestra sj a melody; and 
With Mr. Rakhmaninov as chief singer, 
emotion seemed to warm it. Upon the 
workable me'ancholy of the slow move- 
ment he wrought similar illusion. - Hear- 
ing him, the kstener was quite sure that 
the songful ascent, the uppiled sonorit'es 
of the Finale were a music of mounting 
power, not one more application of well- 
tested stimulants to aural nerves massed 
in the concert-room. ‘Perhaps and _ per- 
haps; we of the audience are presumed to 
hear music of itself; while cmiy inciden- 
tally to the eye comeg illusion from the 
| presence of the composer as pianist. Yet 
nearly all of us feel Mr. Rakhmaninov in 
person—and to the considerable advan- 
tage of his piano-p‘eces, small or great. 


For ending, Mr. Monteux smote aga.n 
the loud timbrel of folk-song and folk- 
dance. This time it was a Basque timbrel 
anu Monsieur P.erné, workaday conduc or 
and workaday composer in Paris, held it. 
More literally the conductqr played an 
Uverture and a Basque Rhapsody from the 
incidental music for a play of Basque folk, 
; ‘‘Ramuntcho,’’, written by the novelist, 
i Loti, and produced by Antoine im his days 
las director of the Odéon. .The piece did 


present fault of the] 
in ‘bodiless .and unresilient tone | 
More than once in the Concerto, -the Rus- | 


band | 


r. Rakhmaninov would have the piano | 
Shine brightly across the instrumental weo, | 
or else lead the orchestra over the two- | 
along the way. 


‘not suggest Loth as either born ‘or prac-}" « 
teed playwright; the Parisian public re- | 
garded it coldly. It soon perished; where- 


Specially for The Christian Science Moni 


uupon. the economical .Pierné re-made nisl BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
numbers for thé concert-hall. There they bl 
reappear seldom and with more credit to.'0M Symphony Orchestra gave its 


him as dutiful and adaptable transcriber ‘thirteenth program on January 27. 
than as composer do.ng the works of im- jThe pieces played were as follows: 


agination and projection upon kindling é . 
Patentat, | .! Wagner, Siegfried’s Funeral March 


Basque dances move gravely to strange, from the “Gétterdiammerung”; Beetho- 
beating, reiterated rhythms. Again and ) , : ig 
again they repeat a native wildness while | ¥°™ Symphony No. 7 in A major; 
composer and conductor intensify it by Rachmaninoff, concerto No. 2 in C€ 
well-tested means, The individuality of minor for piano and orchestra; Pierné 


this music ig not the wi ss—e : 

She gps aha e wildness—easy to find‘ overture and Biscayan ‘rhapsody from 
in folk-dances from the Biscayan even ; » 2's CR 
to the Roumanian hills. Rather it ig a°'h@ music to Pierre  Loti’s a- 


e.ngular austerity. The rhythms whip; yet muntcho.” 
the music keeps a grave, almost a solemn, Mr. Monteux’s interpretations of 
state. Paradoxical though it sounds, these| Beethoven’s symphonies are already 
Basques dance to frenzy yet keep their| well known for their saneness, free- 
dignity. Akin eves the melancholy song! com from personal display and as elo-. 
that now and then is inte-lude, The Slay, | quent yet respectful presentations of 


so making folk-mus'c, may whine; the! this master’s works. In the playing 


Hungarian, the Rouman’an, may scream;:) ~. 3 LAR d 
the Basques, according to Pierné and also of yesterday's symphony he surpasae 


anything he has yet done in this re- 
gard. The seventh symphony, one 

—— ‘of the greatest of the nine and the. 
- one which by far overtops the others 
in the way in which it has preserved 

its freshness undimmed, has not been 

given such a sympathetic and reveal- 

ing performance here for many years 

i'pust. The striking points in the per- 
'formance were the absence of all 
| exaggeration in tempo and phrasing, 
those attempts to give a new “read- 

ing,” the distinguishing marks of the 
so-called ‘virtuoso’ conductor, the 
spontaneous character of the whole 
performance and above all the re- 
| markable tonal gradations and 
colorings. The pianissimos were par- 

ticularly fine. After this moving 

performance, William Bachaus played 

a Rachmaninoft’s second concerto with 
jthe orchestra. Mr. Bachaus is not 
Tan inspiring pianist. Neither is this 
concerto of particular musical inter- 

“est. The composer himself succeeded, 
by the force of his personality, in 
% making the work acceptable. In 
other hands it seems long-drawn-out 

~ and full of needless repetitions and 
stitut’ developments. Pierné’s music based on 

! that Biscayan melodies, is brilliantly score 

paiuwil efanf ang effectively displayed the orches- 


-tra’s virtuosity. | | 


| the:r own music, respect reticence. | 
| H. T. PARKER 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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ens ‘shapes ‘beauty; upon all three he’ resound: Mr. Bachaus could ‘hot yesterday’ | 
ay? his finger of sublimity) and even the though he is pianist of just power; whit. 
Strauss of the first measdres of “Zara-| Mr. Monteux perfcrce subdued his band | ati tion ‘and - 
thustra”’ pales and is still. to circumstance. Often in the Concerts material.  §~°. _ Wagner, : 
We listen to our moderns—or rather to| Mr. Rakhmaninov would have the piano Basque. dances move gravely to strange, from the “Gotterdammerung”; Bi seth : 
e ‘moderns of the last generation, to /|shine brightly across the instrumenta] web, beating, reiterated rhythms. Again. ‘and ' PH ee 
3 ahms and Franck, to Mahler and) to the! or else lead the orchestra over the two- again they repeat a native wildness while ven, symphony No. 7 in & majo we 
uckner of the slow movements, to d’Indy | fold course, rhapsodizing along the wail composer and conductor intensify it by Rachmaninoff, concerto No. 2 in © 
even—and ‘with them glow and mount. as like David when he danced before the ark. well-tested’ means. The individuality of minor for piano and orchestra; Pie nié 
from some germ, smal! but fruitful, rises Mr. Bachaus, in prime as pianist, per. this music is not the wildness—easy to find ‘ t d Bisc wha sod Bp 
music to flood the ear with sound and the ceived this glow and march, pursued it, ai- i] in folk-dances from the Biscayan even A gcdeyd ty vsti mating nse haba - ¥ ES rea 
listening heart with emotion. So from -he | most gained it, enly to find it snatchei fj] to the Roumanian hills. Rather it is athe nae to Fierrs. DO ea 
meérest figure, as it sometimes seems, is|away. Enough to praise with reason: his stngular austerity. The rhythms whip; yet, muntcho. eH 
born the first movement of this Seventh! cool, sure technical mastery, his clear sens:-§}| the music keeps a grave, almost a solemn, Mr. Monteux’s interpretations 4 Or 
Symphony. It threads from choir to choir; | Of musical design and proportion, his per- State. Paradoxical though it sounds, these Beethoven’s symphonies are alre dy. 
rhythm stays or speeds it ; modulation new- | CePption of beauty, power and diversity ot Basques dance to frenzy yet keep their} well known for their Saneness, Free 
ly accents it; fuller and fuller harmony ]|tone, his just and honest response to suct, dignity... Akin goes the melancholy songs' dom from personal display and as e 
enriches it; from motiv mounts melody|™0od ard feeling as the music conveys, Hj that now and then is inte-lude. The _ en t respectful resentations of 
from melody outspreads song; with it ar} his ability to make feats of bravura fj so making folk-mus‘c, may whine; Ns} au dy P P le i 
last’ the whole orchestra, the whole ay-/|S0:nd is a musicai speech. : Hungarian, the Rouman‘an, may nad Bose this master’s works. In the » mei E 
dience, is winged. By another path, again a Of course other pianists than Mr. Rakh-f| the Basques, according to P: erné and also 'of yesterday’s symphony he sur 
music that scales the tonal heavens. ... maninov plav and will Play this Concerto. & ) the:r’ own music, respect reticence. anything he has yet done in this. 
‘Forthwith Beethoven sets to his Alle- | Yet somehow it needs his presence tof | H. T. Parker | gard. The seventh symphony, one 
gretto and again to new mysteries. For | Siamor it. When he comes gravely to fll: | of the greatest of the nine and the 
here is the everlasting loveliness, the celes- | his place as figure of b: rooding power; § . _...___..... } one which hv far overtons the others 
tlal voice of music in itself, by itself, for | When he plays the first measures for piano 
itself. Jt is futility to ask what Beethoy-| alone and seems to martial the orchestra 
en was thinking as he wrote, what he in-| into the music, the susceptible hearer }s 
‘tended : to express, what mood happened eee to believe almost anything of it. | 
to’ be upon him. Not he himself probaly iano and orchestra make their way 
SES bait, ‘The wong of beauty in. | thioush ‘a .wab-oF a waste-of develo’ Mr. WitHELM Bacuaus (Backhaus), pianist, was born at Leipsic |. 
‘enstied con’? do his will; so also could the | ment, and with Mr. Rakhmaninov_ in |j}0on March 26, 1884. He studied the pianoforte with Alois Reckendorf, i 
Song of deepening power. Here in this} 8rave and puissant pre: fence, Manipulation ut 
eventh Symp.ony he has preferred—who| Sounded like meditation in tones. Broadly first privately (1891-94) and then with him at the Leipsic Conservatory x 


knows by what prompting?—the song of| Piano and orchestra sirle a melody; and |]! (1894-98). In 1899 he took lessons of Eugen d’Albert at Frankfort. je 
pure loveliness, a music of the air that With Mr. Rakhmaninov as chief singer. e 
sounds when light brightens into dawning €motion seemed to warm it. Upon the |{| since 1900 he has given concert tours. In 1905 he taught in the Royal e 


and the very ether, as Debussy fancied in Workable me'ancholy of the slow move- College o ; : 
ils second Nocturne, quivers to the ment he wrought similar ‘itlusion. < Hear. | ge of Music, Manchester (Eng.) and in that year won the Rubin 


rhythm of its progress. ing him, the Kstener was quite sure that |j| Stein prize of 5,000 francs. In 1907-08 he taught in summer vacation 4 
_ Beethoven’s Scherzo, with leaping beat the songful ascent, the uppiled sonorit‘es : , : | ay 
and recurring jets of . song, releases the of the Finale were a music of mounting master COUT'SES at Sondershausen. is 
‘Passion of music made motion that, is to Power, not one more-application of well. Mr. Bachaus played for the first time in Boston on January 8, 1912: }4 


race and flood through the Finale. » Or | tested Stimulants to aural nerves massed | “gh 
“course, the pedants may ‘find repetitions|in the concert-room. ‘Perhaps and per- ||) pleces by Bach, Beethoven, Paganini-Brahms, Chopin, Liszt. On a 


-—Mr. Monteux excised most of them yes-| haps; we of the audience are presumed to |] N , 
terday; of course, the: incurably. sedate | hear music of itself; while cmly inciden- farch 16, 1912, he played with the Boston Sy mphony Orchestra, is 


“May detect excesses. But what is excess} tally to the eye comeg illusion from c Beethoven’ S Coxicerto, H-flat major, No. 5. He played again on: Novem- Ft 
‘in such a music of the noble rage of genius | presence of the composer as pianist. e r ! 
‘making of sound the apotheosis of motion; nearly all of us feel Mr. Rakhmaninov in ber 20, 1913. Music by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, R. ) 


and in rassion of creation setting a wholé| person—and to the considerable advan- Strauss-Bachaus, Rachmaninov, Schubert-Liszt, Schubert-Tausig. On fi 


universe to dance. Here sounds and ‘tage of his piano-pieces, small or great. | 
sounded long before Nietzsche’s day the 4 Décember 6, 1913, he gave a concert with Kathleen Parlow. Grieg’s [ 


“dance-song’ of Zarathustra’s imagining,| For ending, Mr. Monteux smote aga:n ‘oli . ; 7 ; ; , but 
‘world-embracing and endless. With e!o-| the loud timbrel of folk-song and_ folk- violin sonata in C minor and pianoforte music by Chopin, Rachmaninov on 
quence Mr. Monteux and the orches*ra; dance. This time it was a Basque timbrel | and Liszt. 

Played the Seventh Symphony; for once anu Monsieur P.erné, workaday conduc.or } puruw:n £18001 eeerrery enema 
his doubled instruments did not thicken | and workaday composer in Paris, held it. | | ae 


: tra’ j sity. Spe ae 
‘tone or impede motion; but such a music} More literally the conductgr played an § rr’ VITTROSITY 

of genius needs genius ‘in the conductor | Uverture and a Basque Rhapsody from the There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 

to heat with equal and ascendant -flame. | incidental music for a play of Basque folk, §f 
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‘Once upon a time in this town and for}.‘‘Ramuntcho,”, written by the novelist, 
Jong. recollection: so met and were as ont. Loti, and produced by Antoine in his days 
Beethoven and Toscanini, «| as’ director of the Odéon. .The piece did 
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kisch y bape aa : : 
Arth Niki 
Sas Master Among eeest Conductors Bekiecu — ducted “Boston 


Special Cable to the Boston Transcript LEIPSIC, Jan. 24 (By A. P.)—Arthur| 
' Copyright, 1922, by Public Ledger Co, _Nikisch, former conductor of the Boston 


Berlin, Jan. 25—The death of Arthur Ni- | 5Y™Phony Orchestra, died here last 
kisch is regarded here as an irreparable | ©Vening of influenza. 
0&8 to the German musical world. Th 
y any still possesses a large cocoa Arthur Nikisch, son of an Hungarian 
of widely known conductors, none, it is bookkeeper and a youthful prodigy at 
‘Said, touches Nikisch’s ability to inspire | the pianoforte and with the violin, de- | 
an orchestra to play its best, at the same! veloped in maturity into one of Europe's 
time giving each single musician at the! most distinguished orchestral con-_ 
right moment liberty to develop his own ductors. 
individuality. 
The newspapers point out that he was In his lifetime of 66 years he wielded 
given the first opportunity to establish in-| t®® ®@ton over a number of the greatest 
ternational fame in the United States while| of the orchestral bands of the continent, 
eonducting the Boston Symphony Orches- notably the Berlin Philharmonic and 
tra. WNikisch was preparing for a secong|th® Welpsic Gewandhaus Orchestras. 


big tour of the Uni For a long: period he devoted himself. 
Bin death. United States at the time of mainly to the direction of the opera in 


his native city, Leipsic, where he made 


FRANCE HONORS HIGGINSON a name for himself by the successful 


revival of many long-neglected operati: 
Oa, ee FE eens »7 (92%.%em | masterpieces. In the orchestral field he 


: was noted for his advanced musical 
Late Boston Banker and Friend of the views, as well as for both the smooth- 


Poilu Is Awarded Posthumously the / ness and virility of his readings of many 


; : .  ~of both classical and modern master- 
Medaille de la Reconnaissance Francaise | pieces. 


Nikisch was widely known in America. 

The French Government has granted|' He was conductor of the Boston Sym- 
posthumously the decoration of the Medaill2 | phony Orchestra from 1889 to 1893 and 
de la Reconnaissance Frangaise to the late} visited many» American cities at the 
Wajor Henry L. Higginson, and the medal} hea#d of this noted organization. He was 
aid diploma were this morning presented to also in this country in 1912 for a concert 
Mrs. Higginson by J. C. J. Flamand, French tour at the head of the London Sym 
consul in Boston. The presentation, took phony Orchestra, which hie conducte 


| for some.time before the war. Recently 
place at Mrs. Higginson’s home at 191} he was reported to be planning a tow 


ore Bvenue. in America with the Leipsic Gewand- 
Even before 1914, Major Higginson was! haus Band. r 


interested in the welfare of France. At 
the time of the Seine floods, about 1911, he 
was. one of the leaders of a committee ap- 
pointed by the governor of Massaséhusetts 
to secure relief for the many sufferers. It 
was at his suggestion that $100,000 was 
cabled across the sea. He was an enthusi- 
astic and«constant supporter of the Amer- 
ican Field Service and also served on 
various humanitarian committees during 
the war. 
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GREAT LOSS TO MUSIC | FOR 


Nikisch Regarded by German Newspapers | 
as Master Among Great Conductors | 


ee ne 


Special Cable to the Boston Transcript 
Copyright, 1922, by Public Ledger Co. 

Berlin, Jan. 25—The death of Arthur Ni- 
kisch is regarded here as an. irre parable 
loss to the German musical world. Though 
Germany still possesses a large number 
Of widely known conductors, none. it is 
said, touches Nikisch’s ability to inspire 
ar orchestra to play its best, at the Same 


a ee eee - - CO - + 


time giving each single musician at the 
right moment liberty to develop his own 
individuality. 

The newspapers noint OUT that he Was 
given the first opportunity to establish in- 
ternational fame in the United States while 
;conducting the Boston Symphony Orches- 
jtra. Nikisch was preparing for a second 
| big tour of the United states at the time of 
bis death. 


FRANCE HONORS HIGGINSON 
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=~ 8 , £ 
Late Boston Banker and Friend of the 
Poilu Is Awarded Posthumously the 
Medaille de la Reconnaissance Francaise 


The French Government has’ granted 
posthumously the decoration of the Medaill 


4 


de la Reconnaissance Francaise to the lat: 
NM ojor Henry L. Higginson, and the medal] 
2a d diploma were this morning presented to 
Mrs. Higginson by J. C. J. Flamand, French 
consul in Boston The presentation took 
Place at Mrs. Higginson’s home at 191 
Commonwealth avenue 

Even before 1914, Major Higginson wa: 
interested in the welfare of France. At 
the time of the Seine fi S, about 1911. he 
was one of the leaders of a committee a} 
pointed by the governor of Massachusetts 


to secure relief for the many sufferers It 


rs. 
was at his suggestion that $100,000 was 
cabled across the Sea. He was an enthusi- 
astic and constant supporte tf the Amer- 
ican Field Service and also ser, ed on 


various humanitarian committees during 
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A DISTINGUBHED PORTRAIT OF THE LATE ARTHUR NIKISCH 
Direc f the Bost S h ny Orcltstra from 1889 to 1893. The Brilliant Conductor Died at Leipzig Recently. 
teats te hom Work of faire Philipp, fand Is Now Being Exhibited at the Galleries of Mrs. Albert Sterner of New 
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_MONTEUX OR NEWCOMER ?hitt*ee, vestowing: sneie sly viewed, 38 ta 
i Sank, ——— yew 801 t Has not a manifest hit one o- anbthie 


THE CONDUCIOR’S TERM NEA ci ad Apes, La wh a 1 youth (as youth 


ENDED hlic at home, set it on De ped) 


R cmbryo; while’ yet) 
. bilities that never | 
: ‘9? Yet The Ti ust *?! 
Courses Seemingly Open to the Trustees, *.,°C" *"° +imes must ihhdnce—if the sane 
. y,’ it says, “Mr. Mon- , 
is thor -has its fascination ; 
cratch a young con- 
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lace with the public of 
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—A “Genius,” a Young and Rising Tal-whatever reason, 
’erhaps it were Wiser , ¥ +4 99 
ent, ora Leader of Sound and Proved ov iainly it were more ©°! ‘the modernist. 


Abilities—Mr, Monteux’s Signal Services: to keep silence until, *Ple men, the sound 
: seeks ony 1» Nductors who can 
, . ibut authoritatively” 
and High Deserts 
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| Speculations as to a Successor — Three 


anne 


a at an admirable 
we te 4 £ ‘ ’ 
Ta nd printed word. A prowess: who will 


| Tr continuing, who has C 
LONG with a few other chroniclers he for the Symphony between the classics, 
tube. _.” ultra-moderns; who 


of the musical hour, the New: urteous ce ldarnatic ee pa 

‘ a oun ourteous consideration jer, music intelligent- 
York Times has remembered tha 4 | __y3 who will weekly 
the present term of Mr. Monteux' discussion a matter to the pleasure of 


. touches ersons (Os ics . : 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- he persons, w and then will out- 


| Plexing when policies, . ithi 
chestra will expire at the end of the cur- *hrea . °moe .. = r all within earshot. 
iree courses, indeed, | a otore in this im- 


rent season. “re is fact ji infers e ‘trus “Wee ts 

it eason From this fact t ihe trustees, If they eration from Petro- 

rightly that the bankers, lawyers, men eek as the next con- 1 Paris to New York 

of business and men of the arts. who, as hony ‘aaa . men ir first concert and 
: , § HIS calling, who in |._,.. ‘ 

trustees, guide the fortunes of the band, : ty actised and devoted 


top band, pieces and } , 
. ° ‘ , ar 3 ly -” 
“re oonsidering tha future, even drawing ylq become the Sym- hee arian i ohawe 


near to decision upon it. Inevitably they the public here end fe are they condue- 
are receiving much advice. many sugges- ‘senius” would shine if all are they mere 
tions. There are the conductors, usually hine) with unchans:ng ‘neers, They have 
exceeding minor, who let it be known thai dh Aton iy Wn nce cb Mie ai *S; they respect and 


TD SP ht a ieieusihibiaiatts. hein Kisch was, such a con- ften they broaden 
. are under consideration or the org bears such a repu- Like the cigarettes 
post—a Knowledge often COn-isascd, to their would place the vari- “they satisfy’—and 
Own circle. There are the conductors, - et W wit nig Ph If the trustees seek 
. . . VOULad ecoun WL, SUCOK- ‘ M Pear 

higher placed, whom their friends and par- . “Bree thei searching 


uctor in the making. F - 43 
‘isans ra . fie 2 oe Re sa oF ©: mor difficult, 
tisans recommend insistently to the trus niuses’” are costly and 


tees’ studious regard. There are the con- 1em, aS upon Jlower- 

ductors at the head of their profession, thigh hehy when hen ge for the sake of 
> "Yr > Vie 

1e before ade nana th excel Mr. Mon- 

rate and absorb the orchestra when. it 
c to which they minis- 


1" oe ek ee discipline, in esprit 
m:nd. There are the rising abilities of Ku-p orchestra becomes f performance. Hé 
rope, most of whom most of the trustees hey give the compos- scession that nearly 
may know only through hearsay. About all & programmes Ries brought it farther 
and sundry there are the interested and necks of their patties way to its old merit 

privna’l. For a price} ‘tair to ee 
‘ms, doubtless one OF tictor in the forty 
come and guarantees, of nationality and ses could he persuaded iony Concerts has 
Publie sentrin if, Of present and continu- bang >, the interest, 
ing policies, o; prestige and the temper of. of the scale are the 4-mindedness of his 
audiences, must also be weighed. uropean concert-halls, ich and every sort 
No wonder that the trusiees lay their ston or indeed on this , has bestowed ine 
lfigers upon their lips and shake their’, who would cross it 4, and his pains 
heads with a parconable show of weariness 4ke before a new pub- quence. ‘His audi- 
and dubiety. No. wonder that, for once, ‘ies to ripen under the and into them more 
the sustaining public of th. Symphony /ortunity that our Sym- generation, Alon 
Concerts has debata-4 liitle and Sossipped Ord. So, of old, Mr. went years, he has 
e$s of ther future ' the advocates of Pnquered, Nowadays of th, and of a public 
this or that me ve zealous; only & is Mr. Goossens iN Jast received “‘spe- 
those who seem .v / +@ that nationality /@™mann in Paris ; Mr. on both the future, 
IS the touchstone o:; o., lity in a conductor. ring Pole; a mounting wpe the will of the 
are sharp upon the scent; only those who Prmany. America, UN~ 3 asserts, that Mr. 
MuSt ‘be “fon the inside” or perish of chag- ot one, unless it be Mr. end of the current. 
rin, venture to predict the choice. Tha{S not young i years; rho’ above all otner 
rest of ug who are much more numerous|#/S high reputation » them the Boston 
and May even have the progress and the |<¢4 conductor he began 
prestige of the orchestra more impersonally P&° 1 Detroit. There, | H. T. PARKER 


at heart, keep a tranquil fafth. Is there not | Praise him; nearer to 
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Who may or may not have intimated, 
through the proper channels, a receptive 
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| 1 Paris to New York 
A ductor for the Symphony Orchestra a man 
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measures coming 
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Activity When Ho: 


City affairs are 
disorganization fri 


IS elected untj] he 


tinued, as the outeg 
not interested in 
Said further that 
fied to pass judgn 
pending before th: 
asked for a contir 
as he can have th 
poration counsel. 


all such bills sho, 


in 
thirty days after | 
“Tf the reformer old-established ic 


in the last campa! 
“there would hav; 
charter changes, 4 


American Crep 
nt $1 to $2.50 per y: 
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UARNS 


_. figure or two in 


|| the wisdom of the trustees, bestowing théir 


busy leisure upon the affairg of the or- es ee Hs poe 
= chestra, to upbear us? Has not a manifest rith one ne anne 

Providence sustained it through all the! youth (as youth 
peri's of the past five years; reésta- fy a call to any of 
lished it ‘with its public at home, set it on Dnansweres Again. 
the way to its old place with the public o; n embryo; while yet 
other cities, ECP perc ricr cere. 

Why speed destiny? Yet The Times must #ilities that never 
Spur it, “Apparently,” it Says, “Mr. Mon- Enence-—is rhe Hatin 
teux’s contract, for whatever reason, is not vhas its fascination ; 
to he renewed.’ Perhaps it were wiser Sratch + To pr my 
to wait and see: cerlainly it were more eel “the modernist. 


Just to Mr. Mouteux to keep silence unti, @>!€¢ men, the sound 
not 


ay ductors an 

“apparently” ibut “authoritatively” F a ys ie 
could ‘be the written and printed word. A Fee aa who will 
conductor, retiring or ai 


vetween the classics, 


=, ultra-moderns; who 
Orchestra deserves co , ’ 


urteous consideration 


unmasked ‘en music intelligent- 

~ Cc ia int “ i , os y > who will weekly 
oO comes into open discussion a matter to the pleasureof 
Intricate when it touches 


— - ae . 
euG persons, Yew and then will eu 
by no means so perplexing when policies, 


. rf, r all within earshot, 
are in question, [hree courses, indeea, hductors in this im- 
Seem to lie before the trustees, If they eration from Petro- 
choose, they may seek gas the next con- 


ir first concert and 
‘actised and devoted 
lily, ardently, oOpen- 


of the first rank in his 
himself would overtop 
composers, who would become the Sym- hey are not conduc. 
Phony Concerts to the public here eA i are they conduc- 
elsewhere, whose _senius” would shine of all are they mere 
(Or be expected to shine) with unchans.ng ‘ineers, They have 
£low from October even unto May. Mr. *S; they respect and 
‘Toscanini is, Mr. Nikisch was, such a con.- 


calling, who in 
band, pieces and 


ften they broaden 
ductor; Mr. Mengelporge ‘bears such a repu- Like the cigarettes 
tation. Some even would place the vari- “they satisfy’—and 
able and often inert Mr. Weingartner be- If the trustees seek 
Side them; others would count Mr. Stok- leree their searching 
Owski such a.conductor in the making, | 


PP , ” ‘mor difficult. 
Of course these “geniuses 


> costly eS Pome 
| are co: yy anc Hissible to ask. will | 
 ¢ ‘ y ‘. , Qa , TOV ao j 
exacting, Upon them, as upon owe}? ‘la newcomer—uniess 
Placed mortals, come days when thei1 


hge for 


’ | the sake of 
light’ refuses to shine before men. Inevi- th excel 


Mr. Mon- 
tably they concentrate and absorb the 


. . .  » Orchestra when. it 
interest of the public to which they minis- discipline, in 


? esprit 
ter, The assisting orchestra ‘becomes performance. He 
their instrument; they give the compos- scession that nearly 
ers voice; making programmes they brought it farther 
caress tenderly the necks of their battic- Way to its old merit 
horses of the concert-hall. For a price ls fair to bring it 
and upon other terms, doubtless one or luctor in the forty 
other of these geniuses could be persuad°d iony Concerts has 
to Boston. 


‘ange, the interest, 
At the other end of the scale are the i-mindedness of his 


rising men of Kuropean concert-halls, ich and every sort 
hardly known in Boston or indeed on this , has bestowed ine 
Side of the Atlantic, who would cross it es and his pains— 
with their way to make before a new pub- quence. ‘His audi- 
lic, with their abilities to ripen under the and into them more 
freedom and the opportunity that our Sym- | 


| | generation. Alona 
phony Concerts afford. So, of old, Mr. went years, he has | 
Nikisch came and conquered. Nowadays of th. 


and of a public | 
these young powers is Mr. Goossens in last received “spe- 


London; Mr. Golehermann in Paris: Mr. On both the future 
Micelberg, the wandering Pole; a mounting ibe the will of the 

Germany. America, un- g asserts, that Mr. 
fortunately, yields not one, unless it be Mr. end of the current 
Gabrilowitsch. He is not young in years; yho above all otner 


his high reputation r them the Boston 


as pianist; yet as fixed conductor he began 


but a few seasons ago in Detroit. There. 


H. T. PARKER 
possibly, his works praise him; nearer to 
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Chairman of the or 
a| mayor elect for abpee 
portation of Lia | mittee, and said the 
re -),..' Postponement until a 
its, 3l-inches wife: ducted into office, y 
"1 Civil Service Commi: 
[ 50 *9 and: ; appointment of a Cor] | 
@ 9 W'! in five days, he will 
Wl some of the pony 
“di February. The com 
b- poned all city of Bo 
lish Prin‘ wied, until Feb. 15. . 
= : Z Expects to Be Gover; 
shes wide - The mayor-elect th~ 


. ber, accompanied by 
a i [ 
¢ Prints—Warp 3. | W. McCormack ane if 


jr |Orn Cities and Mun \ 
yard "2 ag Committee on Cities , 
| u- | Boston bills affecting | 
| ve | til after he hag ta} rz 
——————___——_ mittee on Municipal | 
| : it |; 4S the date for hea:r/ 
and American e | Pending. While appe, 
os .{ mittee Mr. Curley gs 
t $1 to $2.50 per expect to complete h: | 
¢ ur or, “because the peo— 
65° 85 te | Me to come up her: 
remark brought cons; rf 
the members of the c | 


Upon leaving the ..' 
made arrangements | 


| John N. Cole, State | 
lic Works, and with 
d ‘is | Topolitan District Cor 


tion of starting work 
—————neY® | the Old Colony Boule | 
oe work to the unemplk: | 
wasS arranged to be! 


CURLEY i] | Office during the first 
tj 


to | tion. Proposed rout. 
Will be discussed, an 

Continy4 the project. if Start 
Par Qiaser mes cae * tremendous relief to- 


measures comitg) men now aii atlas 


eration, ‘ 
4. | Urges Governor to V 


Activity When . Mr. Curley, with FA 
| mack. who is recogni, 


City affairs iT in the Legislature, thee 
disorganization Governor Cox. The 
is elected until Bovernor to veto tha 
tinued, as the of@ Legislature last week... 
' assistant assessors iy, 
spc interested D0 shall be under civil sill 
Said further thy, | is before the governor | 
fied to pass ju the governor has no’ | 
pending before tion he intends tc tak 
asked for a cord Governor Cox pron 
as he can havdn |that every proposition 
poration counsrée|to the State gGcvern) 
all such bills ¢s’ fairly and conscientic 
thirty days afp- AS Mr. Curley left.‘ 
“If the reforge | he explained briefiy tc- 
in the last came-|he is very anxious fi 
“there would #d|hold up Boston matte) | 
Charter chang@e rated and can have t 
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’ Boston, they are variously viewed. If the 

oc id te ) i1| {TUStees of the orchestra are finally minded 

ee be ae rexwated In every pil to take their chances with one or another 
P vs ~\in this rising European youth (as youth | 

| ) : foes among conductors), a call to any of 
Senator Andre A. them would hardly go unanswered. Again 

might come a Nikisch in embryo; while yet" 


again there are young abilities that never |) 


mature, A Sambler’s chance—if the con- 
tract run not too long—has its fascination; 
While for food or ill, seratch a young con- 
ductor and forthwith fee] ‘the modernist.” 

For third course, the able men, the sound 
men remain—the conductors who can 
maintain an orchestra at an admirable 
technical and tonal prowess; who will 
keep the balance even between the classies, 
the moderns and the ultra-moderns; who 
Will approach the chosen music intelligent- 
ly and sympathetically; who will] weekly 
Ply their best powers to the pleasure of 
their hearers; Who now and then will out- 
do themselves and Stir all within earshot. 
Of such are most conductors in this im- 
mediate day and seneration from Petro- 
srad to Paris arid from Paris to New York 
and Chicago. At their first concert and 
their last, they are practised and devoted 
men of talent, faithfully, ardently, open- 
mindedly exercised. They are not co uc- 
tors of genius: no more are they condue- 
tors in embryo: least of all are they mere 
dull and wizened routineers, They have 
their individual] qualities; they respect and 
heighten Standards; often they broaden 
and deepen themselves. Like the cigarettes 
in the advertisement, “they satisfy”—and 
Sometimes stimulate. If the trustees seek 
a conductor of this degree their searching 
need be neither long nor difficult. 

Yet where, it is permissible to ask, will 
the trustees find such a hewcomer—uniesg 
they are bent On change for the gake ot 
change—who will much excel Mr. Mon- 


| teux? He received the orchestra when it 


had fallen lowest in discipline, in esprit 
de corps, in quality of performance. He 
Carried it through a Secession that nearly 
dissolved it. He has brought it farther 
and farther along the way to its old merit 
and prestige. He bids fair to bring it 
still mearer, No conductor in the forty 
years of the Symphony Concerts has 
equalled him in the range, the interest, 
the freshness and open-mindedness of his 
Programmes. Upon each and every sort 
of music so chosen he hag bestowed ine 
fulluess of his abilities and his pains— 
often to no small eloquence. His audi- 
ences hear him gladly and into them more 
are entering q younger generation. Alon 

of the conductors of recent years, he has 
caugat the ears of youth, and of a public 
that asks iand has at last received “*spe- 
cial concerts’’—~and upon both the future 
much depends. It may ‘be the will of the 
trustées, as The Times asserts, that Mr. 
Monteux depart at the end of the current 
Yet it is he, who above all otner 


season. ‘ 
for them the Boston 


men, has preserved 
Symphony Orchestra. 
H. T. Parkrr 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


ROURTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, AT 8 P.M. 


nn i te Pn ie 
Se SSS 


SCHUMAN SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 


I, op. 38 
I. Andante un poco maestoso; Aliegro molto vivace 
II. Larghetto 


III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto piu vivace: Trio IT 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso 


HANDEL, CONCERTO GROSSO in D minor, 


I. Overture, Allegro 
II. Air 


III. Allegro 
IV. Allegro moderato 


(Solo Violins, Richard Burgin, Ferdinand Thillois 
Solo Violoncello, Jean Bedetti) 


op. 6, No. to, 


LIADOFF, THREE PIECES for Orchestra 


I. “Kikimora,” a Folk Tale, op. 63 
II. The Enchanted Lake.” a Folk Tale, op, 62 


III. ‘“‘Baba-Yaga,” Tone Picture after a Russian Folk Tale 
Op. 56 


SMETANA, SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Valdstynuv Tabor. 
(Wallenstein’s Camp’’) 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





a anre or the most part there is rhythmic uni-— 
| _formity and boresome repetition that 
| 14 CONCERT ,no change in the instrumentation could 
| redeem. As the thick orchestration 


ime if the usic is played accord- 


i 

| ing to Schumann’s directions, Weine- 

| gartner says, it is impossible to pro- 
1 duce a true forte or an expressive pian- 


’ 


| |issimo. Impossible? Yet Mr. Monteux 
| + eA ald, ————_-fref,, Mh of. succeeded in grateful nuances whenever 


the composer gave him opportunity. 


Monteux Applauded as He The late John Runciman justly char- 


acterized Handel as ‘“‘by far the most 


Appears, to Note His superb personage one meets in the his- 


tory of music.’’ Few composers, if there 


Re-engagement is any one, have been able to produce 


such pathetic or sublime effects by 
simple means, by a few chords even. 


He w f th test lodists. 
PROGRAM VARIED Mis fugal pages seldom seem labored: 
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- are distinguished by zing vital- 
AND INTERESTING | ity’ana spontaneity. In his slow move. 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 14th concert of the Boston Syvm- 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 


ments, his instrumental airs, there is a 
peculiar dignity, a peculiar serenity, 
and a direct appeal that we find in no 


other composer. The riches of his. 


storehouse are unknown, unfortunately, 
to the younger generation of concert- 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon: goers, who have been taught to believe | 
that outside of “The Messiah,” “The. 


, / 
in Symphony Hall. The program was! Harmonious Blacksmith” for piano, and 
as follows: Schumann, Symphony, Bithe air of Xerxes to the plane tree 


flat major, No. 1; Handel, Concerto} (absurdly known as ‘‘Handel’s Largo’’) 
he wrote little that is not hopelessly, 


G ; inor ; 

rosso, D minoz, op. 6, No. 10; Liadov, | 014 rasnioned. While some regard the 
Kikamora, The Enchanted Lake, Baba- dullest pages of Bach~—~and they are 
Yaga, three folk tales for orchestra; ;many-—as revealing plenary inspiration, 


Smetana, Wallenstein’s Camp. Lacloanke. human music of Handel {is 


y 
When Mr. Monteux came on the plat- | Liadov’s ‘‘Baba-Yaga’’ was played 


form, the orchestra and the greater;hcre at a Symphony concert 11 years 
number in the audience, applauding en. | 2&0. “Kikamora”’ and “The Enchanted 


thusiastically, rose from their seats, in l-ake’’ were heard yesterday for the. 
recognition of his re-engagement. We-!rst time. They are refreshing, enty™ 


do not recall in the history of the or- aa little Sia ae ee a oe % 
chestra a tribute of this nature to ANY croik Maka cates % ge yrigete Opes et 
conductor in the middle of the season. \*O-fore, brought up Ds zard, 1s 


The program was well-contrasted and! Uncanny, malignant being, grown up at 

“ * ( years, plotting evil as she_ spins. 

interesting. Spring’’ symphonies and Bahe<Yare je & poneerens, eee Ce 
Overtures are ironically played as a throu h roa f. t ated rtar 
rule in the dead of winter. This, after|.,. 18 2 SURE Seen ee . 
bit in wet ee deeniaad. ta owe beating it onward with the pestle and 
, . onical in Boston, or incrupbing out the traces with a broom. 
New England, for, as in the land o , Two frightful demons, but Liadov has 
the lovely lady Christabel, ‘‘the Spring cunningly differentiated their charac- 
comes slowly up this way.’’ The read- ters) There is no program for ‘‘The 
ing of the symphony was romantic and, Kinchanted Lake.’’ The hearer must 
| spirited, but neither Mr. Monteux nor,meet the composer -halfway. To some 
.the orchestra could make one ignore there will be only delightfully soothing 
the abominable instrumentation of the! music. Others. who still read the fairy 
work. Not long ago Mr. Stock of‘tales of all ypations, and find “The 
| Chicago re-orchestrated Schumann’s Thousand Nights and a Night’’ the 
|*‘Rhenish” symphony. Could this be golden book of th® east, will weave 
done effectively to thé one played yes- fancies and see vision® If we are not 
terday? We doubt it. The opening)mistaken, Rubinstein played some little 
is imposing as it is. It arouses greatsipieces of Liadov in this coitytry. Mr. 
expectation of that which is to come, Siloti made the name familiar by per- 
Charming is the lyric passage in the forming ‘“‘The Music-Box."’ There de 
Scherzo that puts one in mind of-an informing sketch of Liadov, “Ns 


Schubert’s ‘‘Hark, hark, the lark;’? but,Shy and sensitive man, the wizard of 


nr... née Russian fairy tale and folk-song, 
M. JMR MR RR 
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who’ Yed a quiet monotonous life, in the 
Chesterian of October last. ’ 

The true Smetana 
“Vysehrad,” “The Moldau,” the string 


quartet in E minor, and the overture 


|stein’s Camp."’ Four of -his symphonic 
poems in the cycle “My Country” have 
been performed at these  concert@.| 
‘Tabor’ and “Blanik,” have not been 


|heard. There is no Slavonic touch im} effect was wholly due to the great'y 


“Wallenstein’s Camp.’ Written in 
Sweden, it might have been composed F 
by any German sojourning there, a de- | 
| vout reader of ‘Schiller. There is hubbub | 
| enough. Perhaps, as some think in the | 
trombone phrase, there is a reference 
to the Capuchin’s sermon, which urged 
@Indy and Rheinberger to musical ex- 
pression; but the most striking por- 
tion of Smetana’s symphonic poem is 
the episode of the plucked strings with 
the strange harmonies for wood-wind. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
‘The program of next week’s concerts 
is as follows: Beethoven, overture to 
“Egmont’’; piano concerto, E flat major, 
No. 5 (Josef Hofmann, pianist); Schrek- 
er, prelude to a drama (first time here); 
Debussy, ‘‘Iberia.’’ 


GRACEFUL 
TRIBUTE TO 
MONTEUX 


it Feb ty (9am 
‘Audience and Orches- 


tra Stand as Con- 
ductor Appears 


——- 


ee 


—— 


When Pierre Monteux appeared on | 
the stage at the concert given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday | 
‘afternoon in. Symphony. Hall he was} 
given a hearty and prolonged greeting | 


| 
| 


c 


by the audience,in recognit:on of his 
re-engagement as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony for two more seasons. 


* BY OLIN DOWNES 


this composer's 


"Phe audience rose to its feet. The 
is revealed mlorchestra stood while the conductor 
| bowed his acknowledgements. | 

to ‘The Sold Bride’—not in “Wallen-| + ——- 


eee ee oe 


A BEAUTIFUL PERFORMANCE 


| 

Whether this greeting particularly | 
inspired Mr. Monteux, whether the 
increased efficiency of the aheheatwk’ 
since he took it in hand three seasons | 


i 


/ago, or whether he is an exceptionally | 


gifted interpreter of Schumann—for | 
whatever reason, the performance of | 
“Spring” symphony | 
was one of the most beautiful’ we | 
have ever heard, beautiful in detail, | 
admirable, clear and coherent in iis | 
exposition, and above all, throbbing | 
with the youthful and poetic spirit 
which inspired the work. 

It is the fashion of a certain sopho- | 
moric school of criticism to speak con- 
descendingly of Schumann as an or- 
chestral composer, to find shortcom- 
ings which are indeed not impossible 
to find—in his instrumental] scheme to 
point to a sameness of. rhythm in cer- 
tain movements and then to exclaim 


that he was never by nature a syni- 
| phonist. 


Jf this and much more were 
true it would not deprive the ‘‘Spring’’ 
syinphony of its incomparable fresh- 
ness and charm, 


One Long Love Song 


As a matter of fact, however, the 
dreamy melody of the slow move- 
ment is a wonderfully complete and 
proportionate idea for a symphonic 
andante, and no movement lacks de- 
lightful fancies of instrumental color 
which Schumann and Schumann alone 
could conceive. 

It may be old-fashioned to adore 
this symphony. Then we are old- 
fashioned. Nor is it & small thing, or 
a thing to view with condescendsion, 
when a composer }yroduces a work 
which is one love-song from the firs: 


to the last, and which makes everyone 


who listens to it happy. Nor is it the 
least of Mr. Monteux’s accomplish- 
nrents, that he ean turn from 
the subtleties and the complex in- 
strumental effects of music by ultra- 
modern composers, and give a per- 


formance of the “Spring” symphony 


{which recreates the music, hot with 


the composer's spirit, and presents it 
in a way for which Schumann surely 
would have thanked his interpreter, 
yesterday afternoon. 


Three Russian Pieces 


The other music on the programme 
was Hendel’s Concerto Grosso in D 
minor, with Mr. Burgin, concertmaster. 
Mr. Thillois, leader of the second vio- 
linist, and Mr. Bedetti, first ’cellist, «us 


Smetana 


as conductor for 


~ - 
aa 


‘Players of solo parts; “Three Pieces received’ a more graceful and TZ vin- 
for Orchestra” after Russian folk-lors, pathetic reading. The force and | 
by pane werenen a two of them for: beauty of its musical ideas more than 
he first time. These pieces*have not a ‘make amends for the many shortcom- 


great deal of body, but they are of : 1~ 
imaginative and the sichnbteaetan” tc ings in the orchestration, and the 


novel and brilliant. Perhaps the Anat touch of genius is felt on pet page. 
musical moment is the introduction of The Finale, usually played too fast by. 
the first plece, “Kikimora.” Over g'Many conductors anxious to display. 
very beautiful orchestral back groung.the virtuosity of their violins, gained 
the English horn plays a haunting Much in the somewhat slower tempo 
melody, probably of folk.origin, and we' adopted by Mr. Monteux. The lar- 
wg go dcr “Sebcisatee re monster ghetto was played with the necessary 
: pagina S lanky Schumannes ti t 
and dark, her head as_ smail as ‘de Weng and 
thimble, her body like a straw. She 4 Neos vinggual nope ee alegre? were | 
noisy from. morning till eveniin she! ven with warmth and vivacity, 
whistles and hisses from twilight to | he beauty of Handel's instrumental 
midnight - she spins and plots in| CO™Mpositions has been somewhat overs 
her mind evil against mankind.” Anq | Shadowed by the grandeur of his voeal 
the whistle of the fantastical Kikimora| Pieces, which is to be regretted for in 
is heard more than once in these pieces,| his Concerti Grossi, and particularly 


“The Enchanted Lake” in the one played yesterday, we seem 

the suiond teed, Bievak vn | to see reflected more of the originality: 
Sor the Anat abs nis ig ech the first, and Intimate traits: of his genius than 
o@ Laka. te ba is ue Enchant-| in his oratories which in spite of their 
S no story, no plot, but| lofty conception are constructed on. 


this is obviously a lake on whicl 
. ig 1 two , : , ‘ . 
confiding ones sail, and their bark pe.| @OTe conventional lines. “This con- 


cedes is a haze of beauty and pater certo served to display the excellent 
The music is a little Tristanish, but the | WUa@lities of tone and ensemble which. 
atrnosphere is the composer's, and the| Mr. Monteux has succeeded in devel- | 
principal melody verv engaging. Tha |OPing in the string section of the or-” 
third niece, “Baba Yaga.” hag jpeen|chestra. There were not only pianos. 
pee. tare under Mr. Fiedler, It is the|)and fortes—-there were numberless 

| Siightest of the three, but it has the| finer gradations of tone and color 
| humor, ihe manner of telling the stories thich fhhav be a | a, } ~ 
| to a child, which characterize the whole i re ris detecondie adap: 5: from the’ or- 
suite, ezearce for years. In particular, shouid? 
, or a foil to Schumann and Liador P©& Mentioned the pianisstmo playing 

| there was the broad and melodious seeiead Oi the fourth movement which reached 
| Sic of Handel—the Concerto Grosso in PD the extreme limit of audibility and yet 

minor—and at last the noisy music that 4t all times retained its fullness of 

Smetana wrote as a tone picture of the tone. ; 


Nfe in Wallenstein’s camp. | | iadov’s three-tone poems suggested 
M | by Russian folk-tales are similar in 
ae | conception and in working out. The 


AP ce et bate thematic material upon which th 
ometor 41, (4A Ae pon whic ey are 
7 “gual Maa y based is of the slightest and their 
erts In oston 


_ Whole effect depends principally on 
The fourteenth concert of the Boston their orchestral coloring. This, as is 


Symphony Orchestra was given on Feb. to be expected of the Russians, is 
10, with the following program: 
Schumann 
tN ee Concerto grosso in D minor} 0uSs 
Liadov..Kikimora; The Enchanted Lake ;} Smetana’s Symphonic poem it is diffi- 


Striking. These three pieces furnished 
Symphony No. 1 in B flat} a pleasant relief from the more seri-’ 
music of the afternoon. Of 


Baba-Yaga cult to speak in praise. Skillfully con- 
Wallenstein’s Camp) strycted and orchastianale thie: the-. 
| ' 'matic material is commonplace. The 

Mr. Monteux, whose reengagement development follows long accepted 
the ensuing two models, there are no surprises and al- 


oem - + + eee 


years has just been announced, was though there is much that is effective, 
enthusiastically received by both audi- yet this music fails to excite the 
ence and orchestra. The entire imagination. The orchestra played 


assembly rose as he entered, and with unusual brilliance throughout the 
the applause was long continued. afternoon. 


.Schumann’s Symphony has _ rarely ilar 
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| SCHUMANN, HANDEL, TRIFLES‘AN 


MONTEUX - 


Orchestra and Audience Warm to the Con- 


{measure after measure it is too thickly, 
uniformly and monotonously scored. The 


true, the imperative, concern of the con- 
dé or is to lighten, clarify and diver- 
Sify this harmonic and instrumental 
vesture, and one or another, like Mr. 
Gericke, Mr. Weingartner, Dr. Muck, 
each in this day, has appreciably suc- 
ceeded therewith. Mr. Monteux, how- 


Ca a ever, by this doubling of sundry parts, 
ductor A Thick-Voiced and Inelastic only added thickness to thickness = 
: 
| 


Version of the Spring Symphony — The 


a Day’s Work by Handel and Also Liadov 
—Smetana and a Void—The Tone of the 


Band 


XACTING in work but fair-minded 
and kindly is Mr. Monteux toward} often 


|exacts transparency of tone. 


un'Wwieldiness to unwieldiness. _ 

Above all, this symphony of the lights, 
the airs, the exhilarations of the spring 
The orches- 
tral song, elate or musing, must be 
luminous; else it is only half itself. 
‘Such limpid brightness, such tender ziow 
of voice, Mr. Monteux and the orchestra 


missed. Compared with what it 


the payers in the Symphony Or-} should be in imagination, with what it has 


chestra. ‘Toward him they are 
“men of good will.” They are also men 
who, absorbing, perhaps, the Bostonian 
atmosphere, prefer the comfortable routine 
of things as they are. Accordingly they 
were well content when the conductor’s 
stay with the band was prolonged through 
two years. 


day evening they rose to welcome him, 
tapped upon their instruments, gave other 
signs of satisfaction. Taking cue, 
audience also clapped Mr. M.onteux long, 
heartily, sincerely. In Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, 
of concerts at home, the players renewed 
this little ceremony. Again the audience 
added its applause; while some, according 
to a singular parochial custom, at which 
the larger world often Smiles, stood for an 
instant, as the word goes, “in homage.” 
By these signs the band prefers Mr, Mon- 
teux to change and the major part of the 
public of the Symphony Concerts is like- 
minded A minority would have welcomed 
a new conductor next autumn; but it re- 
Serves for private discussion its chagrins 
over the recent decision of the Trustees, 
While it is mindful also of Mr. Monteux’s 
substantial virtues and large service, 


ne ee 


With audience and orchestra so 
minded, the more the pity that the con- 


ductor’s version of Schumann’s “Spring 
Symphony”—the first piece of the after 


noon—was not one of his happiest 
achievements, According to his frequent 


custom with music of the first half of | 
bee nineteenth century, he doubled vari- } 
/04S wood-wind instruments, So doing he 


-has gained with some pieces a fuller 
Body, a better balance of tone. With 
Others, this increase has merely thick- 
ened the instrumental web and impeded 
the plastic progress of the tonal strands, 
i Schumann was no adept distributor 
Of orchestral voices, least of all in this 


Symphony of his young years. Through 


As he came to his place in_ 
Sanders Theatre at Cambridge on Thurs-’ 


the 


in the regular course. 


been within recollection “at these con- 

certs,” the tone yesterday was opaque, 
| heavy, monotonous beyond even Schu- 
\mann’s inevitable shortcomings. Similarly 

with the motion, the progress of the sym- 
| phony. If ever there were a winged music, 
here it is written; the ardor with which. in 
four days, the composer set it to paper, 
seems fact as well as legend. The first 
movement leaps forth to meet the spring: 

O wende, wende Deinen Lauf, 
Im Thale bliiht der Friihling auf! 

The second pauses for no more than brief 
and songful musing in the clear glow of 
spring twilights. The third skips, like the 
lambs of the Psalms, through vernal im- 
pulses. Into the fourth floods, full tide, | 
the vernal awakening alike upon the eaith | 
and within the spirits. of men. | 

Such a music written in Schumann’sg full- | 
est flights of mood and song must skim | 
the air with dancing feet, take every | 
turn lightly, quiver with every flicker of 
sun and breeze. 
which the instrumentally 
mann now and again fabricates 


clumsy Schu- 
it, the 


ideal conductor, the ideal orchestra might | 


lend it an infinite brightness and light- 
ness, suppleness and sensibility. Under 
human limitations, the best of them may 
only approximate these glories. Yet Mr. 


Monteux seemed to fal] needlessly short of | 


| 


' 
‘ 


them. Not that his pace was sluggish, 
not that he missed the flow of songful 
line. He was, in fact, both as brisk ‘and 
as clear as the thickened instrumental 
web permitted. Rather, as he missed 
transparency of tone, so also he missed 
the plasticity, the changeful glow, the re- 
curring leap and up-leap of the music. 
His pean of spring was too square-cut, 
too sturdy, too bourgeois, lacked fancy, 
élan, exhilaration: it was middle-aged, 
it was sober: whereas Schumann’s sym- 
phony is one of the masterpieces of sym- 
phonic music to be heard by the ear of 
the imagination in ideal voice, by the ear 
of the body, now and again, in perform- 
ances to be treasured. Was there a hint of 


In spite of the fashion nd 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


disappointment when sluggish applause 
barely recalled Mr. Momteux a_ second 
time? He has indeed carried the orches- 
tra well on the way to old prowess; but 
yesterday it was easy to discern how far 
it has yet to go before it regains the 
transparency of tone, the elasticity of 
movement, the play of light and shade that 
were its long-standing glories. 


—_—€ _—— 


A miscellany, none too interesting, filled 
the remainder of the concert. Since Mr. 
Wendling at the first horn is still disabled. 
the conductor put by ‘the amnounced Con- 
certo of Handel for string and wind choirs, 
substituting for it a Concerto Grosso in 
D minor for strings alone. No doubt any 
music of Handel is preferable to the mag- 
nified and usually platitudinous ‘‘Messiah’’ | 
of the choral societies; to the Largo cf 
summer-evening concerts. There are per- 
verse ears that would listen gladly to some 
of his forgotten numbers—say, the pieces 
for the water féte of old exhumed by Mr. 
Gericke—-that would hear with curiosity, 
and probably with boredom, one of his 
operas. Nobody, unless it is John McCor- 
mack in quest of old airs, goes a-searching 
nowadays jm Handel. If one or another 
did, they might discover instrumenial 
pieces more engaging and amusing than 
the Concerto Grosso of yesterday. The 
composers of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries from Bach ‘through 
Haydn did mo little of the day’s work. 
They were men of genius in music and! 


wrote their masterpieces. They were also; 
Journeymen who must live, and did their | 


daily stint, each after his manner. 

Into this stint falls the present Concerto | 
| Grosso, even as do some of Handel’s minor | 
Oratorios and choral pieces. The familiar 
pattern of interwoven or answering vo'ces 
| Sounded once more. In due place came | 
|} the broad, suave, slow-paced Handelian 
air, exfoliating, ascending, coming full 
circle, but in this instance no treasure- ' 

trove of melody. SBefore and after stood 
the Handelian Allegros, even or diversi- ' 
fied with running figures, skilfully varied 
by rhythm, modulation, divided or united 
voices. Every eighteenth-century comp)ser | 
wrote such music—pages upon pages. Ai 
| few, like Handel, could give it the Zrand | 
air. This time he tends usually to be' 
workaday, and his Only originality—in a 
Single movement—is a Piquant, fascinat- 
ing, rather modern rhythm. In the diiy’s 
work, likewise, the String choir plaved' 
the piece—skilfully, faithfully, neatly, as} 
£00d journeymen to another, Yet only, 
the other day in Schonberg’s ‘‘Transfiguring 
Night,’’ those same String voices teemed 
,with every finesse and felicity, themselves 
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possessed with the music, no less possess~" 
ing an audience with its beauty and its 
power. Nowadays, it is the moderns, more 
than the ancients, that kindle the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Hy 


‘ 
he eee 


Trifles ensued—Liadov re-telling Russian 
folk-tales in tones and Smetana fondly 
fancying that music was to be made out 
of the din of Wallenstein’s camp. Again 
composers. at their job, like dutiful jour- 
nalists, with Liadov contributing to the 
Children’s page and Smetana turning out 
an especially ‘thumping’ article, Once. 
upon a time there was Kikimora, a sort 
of Russian witch, who spun malignant 
spells, still and secret, and now and again. 
whistled balefully at her spinning. Lia* 
dov’s English horn mists her in. mystery; 
his piccolo whistles for her; he and she 
spin an insinuating but hardly uncanny 
melody. Once upon a time there was 
also an Enchanted Lake, beside which’ 
princesses may have lain in bonds ot 
Sleap and high-hearted youth come to res- 
cue them while fairies peered from the 
coverts. Pleasantly undulates the lake 
through Liadov’s measures; once and 
again the horns of elfiand blow; but thé 
light upon the music is the light of the 
concert-hall; the Russian follows no gleam, 
Once upon a time, finally, there was bava- 
Yaga. She rode the air in & mortar, 
cudgelled it with a pestle, swept away her 
track with a broom. A busy witch for 
whom Liadov writes a whirring, bustling 
music, and at the end the piccolo aiso 
Whistles for her. , | 

Better, however, these. tonal] pastimes, 
alternately trite or fanciful, than the void 
of Smetana’s tone-picture,. Beyond per- 
adventure, Wallenstein’s camp of merce- 
naries in the Thirty Years’ War was a 
noisy place—in history, in Schiller’s play, 
in much-enduring concert-halls. It shout- 
ed, swore, danced, caroused, capered, 
stilled through an hour or two of dark- 
ness, perhaps, in the morning marched 
away. But why make music of these com- 
mcnplace tumults, these dul] spirits, these 
frowsy revelries? Smetana, being a sim- 
ple-minded Bohemian, with a tune or two 
in his pocket and an instinct for rhythmed 
din, may have known no better, But the 
austere, the lofty, the professionally noble 
Monsieur d'Indy also made a ‘“Walien- 
stein’s Camp” in tones, made it indeed 
more variedly, more imaginatively—amd by 
this time may have repented of such youth- 
ful futility. Yet meed the composer’s will 
be the conductors’ must? Never were fif- 
teen minutes of a Symphony Concert more 
wasted than through the trouncing and 
bouncing of Smetana’s clumping pages. 

H. T. PARKER | 
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/Peengaged for two more seasons ag 
‘conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
Came on the stage at the beginning: of 
_yeSterday’s concert, the orchestra stood 
and) applauded him ‘heartily.- Most of 
the audience also stood up and every. 
body lapped vigorously for several] 
minutes. The demorstration was ap- 
parently spontaneous, and certainly a4 
deserved and tim@ly tribute to the 
capable leader, who hag carried the ors 
chestra successfully through the w 
difficulties in its history. ening 
The performance of Schumann's Firs¢ 
Symphony, which followed, showed Mr 
Monteux at his best as an interpreter 
of romantic music. Other recent per- 
formances have had a more flawlesa 
‘technical excellence, but none has mora 
Surely. conveyed the Spirit and essence 
of the chosen piece. This Symphony is 
_ineffectively orchestrated, so that. many 
Of Schumann's best musical ideas lose 
much of their point in the medium for 
‘which he clumsily arranged them. Hi 
procedure in — composition reverse 
Beethoven’s way of thinking all his 
music, even the piano sonatas, in terms 
of the orchestra. The finale of thig 
symphony, makes obvious the known 
fact that Schumann imagined all his 
music for orchestra in terms of the 
piano. Mr Monteux made the orchestra- 
tion seem less turgid. than usual, poss 
Sibly by revisions of the score. 
Instead. of the originally announeed 
Double Concerto of Handel, the Cons 
certo. Grosso in D minor was played, 
This is one of the familiar set for 
'StFings. The performance brought out 
much of the delicate elegance of Hans 
del’s. music, too often forgotten by a 
Seneration which has as its chief mem- 
ory of the composer’s works the cus. 
tomary pompously Stodgy performs 
ances of his oratorios, where musia 
written for a chorus of not over 50 prose 
fessional singers and ag many ‘orches- 
a an ek is given by choruses of 400 
or amateurs with perhaps 20 in 
the orchestra. spoiling all the nuanceg 
and proportions. ~~ . 


’ 








hree tone pictures by Liadov, twa | 


of them new to these 
warmly applauded. Th 
tritely and obviously coloristic, 
work of a mediocre imagination using 
the idiom of such Seniuses as wLusorge 
Sky and Borodin at second hand. 
Smetana’s ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp” hag 
much more life and vigor in its rather 
crudely noisy music than Liadov’s mu-« 
Sic showed, The performance of these 
wt selections was workmanlike, but not 
ery. | 
Next week Josef Nofmann will play 
‘Beethoven's “Emperor Concerto.” The 
other numbers are the overture to ‘‘Ee. 
| dont,’’ a novel -piece by the noted Ger- 
| Mldn composer Schreker, and Debussy’s 
‘i Tbenia.’’ . 7 


concerts, were 
€y are rather 
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VTEUX SIGNS 
WITH SYMPHONY 


Uf th aldo Ff, 10,4) 94:2 
Re-engaged to Conduct Or- 


chestra During 1922-23 
and 1923-24 





IN THIRD SEASON 
WITH ORGANIZATION 





The trustees of the Boston Sym-| 
phony orchestra have voted unan?- | 
mously to extend the contract of | 
Pierre Monteux, the orchestra’s con. | 
ductor, to include the season of 1922- 
23 and 1928-24, Mr. Monteux has 


siened the contract. 
He is now tn his third Season at the 


tative and finely appreciative 


® discriminating and even prophetic 


interest and additional 


| 


Increased Demand 


| Another sign of the prestige and wide- 
Spread favor of the concerts under his 
|Sirection {is seen tn the increased de.- 
mand for symphonic music !n Boston. 
In addition to the regular series of 24 
pairs of Symphony concerts 
Phony Hall, 
evening concerts has been Instituted, 
a8 well as a series’ of concerts for young 
The concerts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, have also been in- 


the orchestra, notably in Lynn, Brock- 


and 
its concert 
: taken it as far north as 
Montreal, as far south as Richmond and 
west into New York state. There has 
also been a Breat desire on the part of 
| Colleges and universities to hear this 
, reat orchestra under Mr. Monteux. 
| University concerts this season include 
| Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Smith, Middle- 
| bury and the University of Vermont. 


River. 





head of the orchestra. As an autnore.| 


interpre- | 
ter of the established repertory, and as | 


pioneer of the music of today and to- | 
morrow, he has given the concert a new | 


importance in | 
the musical world. 


Brilliant Record 


Before Monteux came to the orchestra 
he had won an enviable name as a con- 
ductor both here and 


publicly prominent in chamber music in. 


Paris, 
sure presiding 
over the Concerts Colonne, the Opera, 
the Theatre des Champs Elysees, the 
Chatelet and Odeon, and his own ‘‘Con- 


chestras of the Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane Theatres 
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Monteux Remains 


where iit this newspaper, Mr. 

Monteux will continue to be 
conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra through the spring of 1924. 
Completing then a term of five 
years, he will give place to a suec- 
cessor Whom, in the interval, the 
Trustees of the band and the con- 
certs will, doubtless, diligently seek. 
So have they prudently adjusted 
the present and the future. By 
many titles Mr. Monteux deserved 
to be reengaged and _ approved. 
Within easy recollection, his wis- 
dom, work and courage saved the 
orchestra — others aiding — from 
threatening dissolution. Little by 
little he has reconstituted it, re- 
enforcing it with youth, rekindling 
its spirit and pride. It is now his 
responsive instrument that, to the 
fullness of his abilities, he ‘is re- 
storing to prowess and prestige. 
To the best of his powers, he up- 
holds its established standards; un- 


B: announcement printed else- 
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der his hand from year to year, 
more and more they blossom 
anew. 


With equal zeal and Sagacity, Mr. 
Monteux has maintained the scope, 
the vitality of the Symphony Con- 
certs. Under none of his predeces- 
sors were they freer from dry rou- 
tine. Under none have they kept 
truer balance between the old and 
the new in music. No conductor 
could be more openminded to all 
men and all things, so long as they 
be deserving; none more unsparing 
in pains upon whatever he has 
undertaken. 
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certs Monteux’’ in Paris, also the or-. 


the opera houses of Berlin, Vienna and 
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that season. The following year the 
offer was repeated and accepted. 

Sore eee 
fiere in “Boston, an old public 
and a new has understood and 
answered. Seldom at home have the 
Symphony Concerts been more flour-— 
ishing. Young hearers are seeking 
them—rare experience in the past. 
For the first time in the forty years 
of the orchestra, audiences have 
flocked to a “supplementary series.” 
Elsewhere, save only in New York, 
Mr. Monteux has been as fortunate. 


> 








Enjoying such freedom, fulfilling 
such ambitions, receiving such re- 
sponse, no wonder that he has 
ripened until with each new year, 


he has proved an abler and abler 
conductor. 

Here and there is a conductor of 
acknowledged “‘genius.’’ Some would 
have had such a one forthwith for 
the Symphony Orchestra. Nc. gs0 
easily or so swiftly are they per- 
suaded to new posts. Here and 
there also is a conductor of unmis- 
takable and mounting abilities, 
Some, again, would have such a one 
immediately installed at the Sym- 
phony Concerts to prove and to 
deepen his mettle. Not quite so con- 
fidently may decisions be made to 
stretch over years. The first oblign-— 
tion of the trustees was to deal 
justly with the present and to as- 
sure it. They have done so in the 
reéngagement of Mr. Monteux. They 
are equally bound to look prudently 
to the future. They do so when they 
give themselves time and opportu- 
persuade the “genius,” to 


nity to 
rising talent. 


desecry and test the 

Most wisely of all they have declined 
change for the sake of change and 
given to a conductor who has served 
well the orchestra, the public and 


the whole art of music, his just and 
» 
honorable due. > Fas Ma 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Symphony Orchestra 


_ Again Engages 


Noted Conductor Signs 
Contract for Two 


More Seasons 
Da wy Gn SRR 99D 


The trustees of the Boston Symphony 
'orchestra have voted unanimously to 
extend the contract of Pierre Monteux, 
the orchestra's conductor, to include the 
season of 1922-23 and 1923-24. Mr. Mon- 
teux has signed the contract. 

. He is now in his third season at the 
head of the orchestra. As an authori- 
tative and finelyappreciative interpreter 
of the established repertory, and as a 
discriminating and even prophetic pio- 
neer of the music of today and tomor- 
row, he has given the concert a new in- 
terest and additional importance in the 
musical world. | 
Another sign of the prestige and wide- 
Spread favor of the concerts under his 
direction isseen in the increased demand 
for symphonic music in Boston. In addi- 
tion to the regular series of 24 pairs of 
Symphony concerts in Symphony Hall,a 
Series of five Monday evening concerts 
has been instituted, as well as a series of 
concerts for young people. The concerts 
at Harvard University, Cambridge, have 
also beer increaséd from eight to nine. 


/ College Concerts 


Likewise, in this vicinity, there has 
been, during this three-year period, a 


tendenscy toward more i egular visits by 
the orchestra, notably in Lynn, Brock- 
ton, Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill and 
Fall River. This season its concert 
Schedule has taken it as far north as 
Montreal, as far south as Richmond and 
west into New York state. There has 
also been a great desire on the part of 
colleges and universities to hear this 
great orchestra under “Mr. Monteux. 
University concerts this season include 
_Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Srmith, Middle- 
bury and the University of Vermont. 


Has Fine Record 


Before Monteux came to the orchestra 
he hadi won an enviable name as a con- 
ductor both here and abroad. First 
publicly prominent in chamber music in 
Paris, he soon found his true vocation | 


onteux 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 


anc became a familiar figure presiding 
over the Coneerts Colonne,. the Opera, | 
the Theatre des Champs Elysees, the | 
Chatelet and Odean, and his own ‘‘Con- | 
certs Monteux’’ in Paris, also the or-| 
chestras of the Covent Garden and | 
Drury Lane Theatres in Jondon, the! 
opera houses of Berlin, Vienna and Bud- | 
apest. | 

After active service in the war, he'| 
came to this country at the head of| 
Diaghiieff’s Ballet Russe, and was sub- | 
sequently engaged as a principal con-|! 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. In the autumn of 1918 he was of- 
fared the conductorship of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra but was unable to! 
obtzin his release from existing engage- | 
ments except for a short period, when | 
he conducted the opening concerts of! 
that season. The following year the of- | 
fer was repeated and accepted, ! | 


lated on their choice of a conductor.| byt not as a propagandist; 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


A Wise Choice Mr. Monteux has also felt it his 
JF é ——faetn, (% ang duty to acquaint his audiences with 
The trustees of the Boston SyMm-) contemporaneous music, even when 
ohony Orchestra are to be congratu--jt js ultra-modern in its tendencies} 
rather 
Mr. Monteux will succeed himself. | as a musician who believes that rank 
He will continue to rule over the) conservatism is as fatal to art as is 
orchestra that he has created; for) oythful or deliberate extravagance. 
the superb band that is justly the) There are some, no doubt, who would 
yride of Boston is surely his cre- prefer to remain in ignorance of 
ation. It is due to his courage in| what is doing in the musical worlds 
the hour of isiul, his unfailing pa-! yy. now resent the unusual and the 
‘ience, his skill as a drill-master,| unexpected, as they in turn protest- 
firm and courteous in rehearsal, his} aq against Wagner, Strauss, Cesar 
eontagious enthusiasm, his thoroug)) Franck and Debussy. | 
musicianship that the orchestra is| Yet no one since the foundation 
today renowned, as in the past under} of this orchestra has displayed a 
Wilhelm Gericke, for its technical greater affection for the older mus- 
oroficiency, its incomparable eu-| ters or interpreted them more elo- 
phony. quently than Pierre Monteux. He 
- And all this has been achieved)j, g man of unusual catholicity, 
without show of labor or of osten- without a trace of chauvinism, wel- 
ator Vbere are conductors be- coming’ what is good, from whatever 
known aS the eountry it may come, to whatever 
orima donna ciass; poseurs, mind- age it may belong. 
ful of the audience, admitting the ang it may be said without exag- 
| composer only as a spring-board for geration that no conductor in the 
| Chele personal display. Mr. Mon- long and honorable history of this 
|teux’s aim is far different. It is tO oyehestra has entertained a more 
'bring out the beauty, the grandeur, sympathetic attitude towards that 
the splendor of a composition, SO gansitive plant, the American com- 
that the hearer will share with him! poser. 
his intelligent and lively appreci- 
ation. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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| Ensemble of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Pierre Monteux, Its Leader. 
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egro ma non troppo. 
1s de la nuit”? 
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gio un poco moto. 


- Rondo: All 
(First time in Boston) 


and By-ways 
“Les parfun 


OVERTURE to Goethe’s “Egmont,” op. 84 
day’’) 


“IBERIA”: “Images” for Orchestra 


I. ‘‘Par les rues and 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


CONCERTO for Piano 
PRELUDE toa Drama 


Op. 73 
I. Allegro. 


II. Ada 


III 


IT. 
III. ‘le m 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1921--22 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
KIRTEENLA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, AT 8 P.M. 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Concerto 


BEETHOVEN. 
BEETHOVEN, 
SCHREKER, 
DEBUSSY, 
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ISTHCON 
~~ BY SYMPHONY 


Mr. Monteux Reads “Eg- 
mont” Overture Simply as 
Music by Beethoven 


MR. HOFMANN PLAYS 
PIANO CONCERTO | 


~ 


, 4 9 roe ,. 7 ‘@ , 
Fa | atest f ed. f ° oem f 


by FHILIP HALE “ | 
The 15th concert of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
lor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
“symphony Hall. The program was as 


ly 
f 


a/ism. Is it blasphemous to wish that 
this concerto could be shortened: that 


many of the tiresome repetitions could 
be.cut out mercilessly? The accompani- 
ment by the orchestra was worthy of 
the. pianist’s interpretation. 

franz Schrecker. has been for some 
years a hotly discussed man. By some 
he is extolled to the skies: by others he 
Is loathed; feared as anti-Christ in 
music. Before this Prelude was played, 
we knew him here only by one song 
Which was ineffectively and uninter- 
estingly ugly. Those who yesterday an- 
ticipated the worst must have been dis- 
appointed. This Prelude is often noisy, 
but it is not a wholly fearsome thing. 
When it has melodic lines in the man- 


ner of Puccini, it even gives pleasure. | 


When Schrecker composed this  over- 
ture in 1913 he was 35 vears old, ‘so he 
could not bring his youth as an excuse 
for employing a huge orchestra and 
scoring so thickly that some of the in- 
struments were superfiuous. If he had 
not used them, they never would be 
missed. There is no program; but from 
the music it would appear that the hero 


of this unwritten drama had a stormy 


time of it, without cheering amorous 


follows: Beethoven. overture to ‘““Eg- - episodes, and just as it was reasonable 


mont’ and piano.concerto, KE flat major, 
No. 5; Schrecker, Prelude to a Drama; 
Debussy, ‘‘Tberia.’’ 

Strange things have been done by con- 


ductors to Beethoven's overture. We 
remember Franz Wuellner in Berlin 
siackening the pace in the allegro sec- 
tion when he came to the heavy chords 
that are supposed by some commenta- 
tors, finders of sunbeams in cucumbers, 
to represent Alva, and then  play- 
ing the chords with brutal em- 
phasis and a long pause between them. 
Another conductor, no less a_ person 
than Arthur Ni} 1, made a long hola 
en the short ineisive violin stroke just 
before the coda and then brought the 
figure slowly down portamento. We 
Goubt if he did this in later years. Mr. 
Monteux performed none of these 
tricks.’ Not anxious to excite wonder 
by, his readings at the expense of com- 
Powers, he contented himself with an 
eloquent interpretation of Beethoven’s 
muBic, not the music that Mueller, Mar- 
tin or Robinson thought Beethoven 
should have written. Seldom has the 
introduction to this overture been 
glayed here in so impressive a manner. 

Mr. Hofmann gave a noble perform- 
@nce of the concerto; an interpretation, 
mot a dissection by a pedant; not formal 


as from one standing in awe of Bee-. 
thoven’s name and obsequious to tradi-. 


tions that probably are without founda- 
tion, romantic in the Adagio, but sanely 
beautiful, without a touch of sentimen- 


216. Suppose that his ending was, if not 
happy, at least peaceful, the final meas- 


‘ures hinted at tragedy. There are stir- 


ring pages; there are exciting climaxes, 
The trouble is that the music is full 


[frenzy most of the time; that as a 


consequence there is not one great over- 
whelming climax. It is the fate of 
works like this, which require much re- 


'rearsal, to be performed, then put on 


the shelf for two seasons, usually longer 
before they are taken down, if they are 
taken down at all and dusted. A work 
of this character should be Dlayed again 
at the succeeding concert. This would 
be only fair to composer, audience, con- 
ductor and orchestra. 

Is ‘Iberia’ fast Erowing old? Yester- 
day it dic not make the vivid impres- 
Sion that it made in former years. 
This Was true especially of the second 
section, "The fragrance of the Night.” 


We should have } referred @ more noc- 


lturnal effect, without so much detail 


;exposed as if at high-noon: a more 


(mysterious atmosphere, with strange 
| whisperings, reminding one of Whit- 
‘man’s ‘mad, summer night; night. of 
the large few stais.””’ This would have 
made the final scene of the festa] day 
still more riotous 

The concert wi’! be repeated tonight. 
At the concerts siext week these pieces | 
will be performer: schubert, Symphony 
in C-major, No. 7: Hill, Waltzes for 
orchestra (first performance); Rimsky- 
Korsakov, ‘‘The }iussian Easter.” 
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FADED TEXT 


music written first and last for effect. 
In one or two instances the ‘themes 
give promise. There ave passages 
pungently and powerfully dissonant. 
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casionally amplified, he maintains them. 
 Seaan —— Faln iv #7 bates Whatever he wills, he may bring therewith 


But it seems to us all talk, 2 play’ to ‘HOFMANN, BEETHOVEN AND A NEW j|to the fullest utterance. 


the gallery. What might not an hones¢ More than half way, on this score, pianist 


a  &| 
artist have done with this work aaa | GERMAN -|and composer met in the “Emperor” Con-. 
ship, these materials? | ae pita Me te certo, The music is altogether self-con- 
: | a ‘ The Pianist and the Composer Join Hands tained, “‘expressing’’ nothing but itself. 
| 
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imii- 
| Dramatizes the “Egmont” Overture, Yet| tecture. The musical thought is lofty and 
| 


Y | Schrecker has been called the 
\ MPHON itator of Strauss. Strauss shows 10 
in his music, but there are saga 
| The Straussian storm and stress is «l- 


countered, but there is more richness, 
land shimmer in Schrecker’s orchestra | 


‘ : ; istained; it expands tapestry-like i i 
Misses Much of Debussy’s “ eae P POSIT Y- Re 4 Ria 
ys Iberia pattern upon the ear; the listening ime«° 

| Schreker’s Montrous Mosaic for First/«sination courses upward with the design; 
| : feels the impulse of the changing line as 

than in Strauss, and there is a har- : Taste of a Teuton Risen Since the piano and orchestra measure: or modu- 
monic texture sometimes influenced | War late it. Mottos were seldom Beethoven's 


' . ‘4 ‘ y . Ti >. sty be c} | od » _ 
Ver ( sood and Bad ! EOF the good by modern PEGR Cs | Ax | Te ieth way, but above the first movement of the 
y Bape mscrcae gga to intentionally “bur- | | GAIN at the Symphony Concert of] “!mPeror’ Concerto, he might have writ- 
There is music intentionall: : : | yesterday afternoon, the “assist-|t¢m® Shakspeare’s. line of him “who spoke 


, ‘3 . ¥ * gprotesque. There | , - 
. lesque, or \ ulgarly » Hie det: a tei4 ing urtist’ exceeded all else, A] MObly of the soul. A hackneyed word 
uslcC=—— |ose OT- is a theme in the sentimenta ucecini | of Nhe) aa ae bincwnee P “nobly,” a word that b hi 
! manner, to be played, in the words of | | “ month ago, it was the unfamiliar | "O?'Y: r at by this time ought 
: tel Mr. ISochanski who so prevailed with the | £9 be shame-faced; yet there is no other 


‘the composer himself as “with bruta: Poy Sages sabe ma. : 
} passion; rubato after the Italian man- VioOiInN ; h’riday it Was the familiar Mr. Hof- for Mr. Hofmann Ss playing of the piano- 


s 
mann Soloist ! ner.” Anything else? What isn't eae | hbaingala The pianist’s piece was Beethoven's’ ni through these long Measures. To no- 
. | jin the stew? This is a neurotic, | Iumperor” Concerto; and it, the occasion, dJility, he often added splendor, when the 


Viaeet - —_cnenmeern — zn tir. 1%, / Sd, | theatrical piece of music, Which ar- his ows mood-——or all three together—plain- “oes big _ such guise; while ever he 

BY OLIN I “oP | rests the attention momentarily, but ly stirred him. For once he did not saunter omrowed upon it an inexhaustible beauty 

N DOWNES ) leaves a bad taste in the mouth. That | to the stage as one saying ‘‘What the devil As aivoreny of voice. Sound, more’ “yi- 

Franz Schrecker’s “Prelude to aj! is bad art. f are we here for anyway?”; while during | soot oon ue tone to every inflection eam 

rs fod Mr. Hoff %. Trinmoh | the pauses in the piano-part, his eye. hi poser or pianist laid upon it were hard to 
Dram - . dage 1] ta tema | a a r. onmanns ri p | : ’ ye, nls imagine: et d f : 

a, LO} Tus orcnestra, Was | ear, his whole attention were obviously | ¢j 5 Rah sound perfectly poised; sound 

- . . é . y y« ~ % 1° ’ a 1a wi a = > 

played ior the first time in Boston at The programme opened witiy ver} fixed upon the orchestra. If clothes signify, t without rhetoric, yet. with\# ayaa 

, | reat art—the “Egmont” overture of Mr. Hofmann had come to work; since eroquence, renewed what. the ite lam 

the concert given by the Boston | Re sethoven, given a splendid reading contrary-to all custom, he Ach ale “peak call “the grand manner.” Our day shea 
. >? a ' eaal , he t by} > ; ; 

Symphony Orchestra. vesterdav " ATr. Monteux. _Joset Hofmann, the jacket of business for the morning coat stripped m of a pardonable tendency to. 

. . - | pianist, was soloist, playing Beetho- of semi-ceremony. Hithert | magniloquence; has clothed it in deeper, 

afternoon 11) Symphony Hail. f ven’. ‘Wmperor”’ concerto. He played composers have taken such sali ae ee homester intensity. Eixemplified by Mr. 

: cavta $ tly, wit ine bread ; iberties” with || Hlofmann, it is as ” gainielen 

ochrecker has been a subject of much arngst Perrecthy, wien E ay eae in the Symphony Concerts; whereas Mr. Hof 1s bo pohingmrerl bhai radt Senginiy'¢ 

. ' { in the introduction, and poetic feeling mennn Thee tanned’ tal ’ -flas it is stately and noble. The “records” 

contention in Europe, particularly i} in the slow movement, with as much Rien ‘te Yun cae 7" forty-fourth year anu]] will not deserve the name until they. can 

Vienna, where he has passed imuch of effect as could reasona bly be expected sion. y heights of his. profes- || perpetuate through the years such a quar- 

|from a finale which is ordinary and 


ee ee ee eee 


Aiea ent fo is Fi iodaiths tan’ dy baad ter hour in the concert hall. 

| : & has “written opekas, | cnrces-a fAvale ‘unworthy of» the Ber tr y no planist of our time is such The varying song of the Adagio ensued: 
dramatic music, orchestral and choral | greater Beethoven and more and: | | touch had ae ae ltcand tar bovend | mcd charasteriie egies) Vir ae 
wiiuele HW Pg ae ' more of a bore every time it is played. , ce Sag ’ t were See far beyond and characteristic voice; his rhythm gave 
rks, songs. 'e was boru in Mon- | i less nerfect performance’ might! ecpapitior of the “Emperor’’ Concerto jj it life; his tone clothed it in a multifold 
aco, was in Berlin in 1921, and is | have teen more exciting, but Mr. Hof- | Fa ep exhaust every resource, summon || beauty—grave, ‘noble’ again, of a deep 
SE tae Ah. vcr imawn reaped a triumph, and was re- | ane, display, ply every subtlety of the}{/ yet a measured, a guided contemplation, 
J fh called aanin, ae seein. | piano. The range of his ‘touch from || of Beethoven moved, of the pianist moved 

Met The two masterpieces of the after- | 5 70 ig bart through every gradation |} with him, yet both—as they should -be— 

noon were the short and powerfu! re S endless. The beauty of his |jconScious artists. The moment of suspens 

WRITTEN FOR EFFECT : tone is triple perfection of the finger, the || between the declining song and the sane 

ear, the imagimation. Recall from yes- |} springing finale seemed for once not the 

terday the harp-like voice, soft, bright, |i stroke of calculation, but the pausing in- 
quivering, that he drew from the treble of |} stant in which the music took fresh wing. 
the piano where often it sounds as a smit-|} The Rondo is a circling flight, kept by 
ten xylophone; the shaded blendings of the |} Mr. Hofmann luminously clear, rhythmi-< 
volceé of the _ solo-instrument with. the]|/ caliy alert—curve within curve until. it 
voices of the orchestra wherein they melt- || droys away to vanish in the trail of its 
éd, not joined; the unflecked clarity, the | own beauty.’ If only Beethoven had nt ae 
Shapen contours of the more declamatory there, renouncing for once a resonant end. 
fails. | tant. commotion, the clatter and then | passages; the undulations of the melody.{ But even he must follow the fashions of 
Bad art! By “‘bad’”’ we do not mean '| ine shouts, cries, laughter of the fair through the slow division as though mo-} his time. | 
art that is necessarily evil, though | In this music Debussy is the complete | | mentary fancy were touching pace ‘and 
there is, for us, the note of morbid- \ artist. who keeps his. youthfu] im- | beat; the changeful-glow, but never the 
ness and decadence in this score. We i} pressionability, and renders it to. the | | lard glint, .of the wreathing finale. Tech-. 
mean music which is sensational, of | hearer with a past mastery which is° q'- nique, touch, tome — in themselves — may 
| jumble of ideas incongruous, artistic- | simply marie A master who opens! ; hardly furthe In such f fi 
| ally“ speaking, with”each ‘Omer, ‘and || is ny er ee ey eS ‘ q : | Th LiMo prenprtas ont Sayan 4 
arms, fearlessly, to life. : have become as second nature to Mr. Hof- 


‘a ‘overture of Beethoven, in the classic 
His drama is presumably imaginary. lmanner, and the enchanting music! 
What ideas, what situations inspired | that Debussy wrote, under the title | 
the composer we are not given to || of “Iberia,” concerning the highways | 
know. Therefore the “Prelude” is to | ®"d_ byways De Wetet See Sys eee of | 
Sites on aheolute music. It ie a , song which sound along the roads, | 
| avdesaabesenes nana S “| the perfumes of the Spanish night, the | 
Strange piece, arresting in many |' wonderful moment when deepest night. 
places, often fascinating in orches-. sives place to early dawn, and life, 
tral color, but by that standard it stirs again, and there ia heard the dis- | 
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Mr. Monteux usually does well with 
Beethoven, though in the Concerto of veg- 
terday, it was possible to wish him now 
and again more of the pianist’s intuition 
‘in the moulding of a phrase, the shading 





_ a suphony. “ ES0éeially well fared the. 
conductor with the preceding Overture to 
“BHemont.’”” Not only had he Beethoven's 
striding vigors and direct amplitudes to 
kindle him, but also a muvie -written ‘for! 
the theatre. Nowadays few outside Ger- 
many hear the overture as eught but a 
eoncert-piece; yet it was written and 
played as. prelude to Goethe’s “Egmont” 
on the stage. It is the custom to say 
largely on the evidence of his one opera, 
“FWidelio’’—that Beethoven lacked sense of 
‘the theatre. If so, Mr. Monteux, who 
clearly has it, made amends. The intro- 
duction foretold and mourned tragedy; the 
‘‘main body,’’ as the programme-books like 
to say, sounded the wavering and the wist- 
fulness. of impending fate; the tumult of 
time and play beat through it, to swell 
into the exuberant victory of the end. 
With reason could the curtain rise. Not! 
as ‘‘absolute’’ music, but as the drama- | 
tized music that it really was and is, went 
at last the ‘“‘Egmont’’ Overture. So heard, 

/ only a little way behind does it follow the 
third ‘‘Leonora.”’ 

Not so discerning and imparting was 
the conductor with Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia.”’ 
Of course it is easy to shift the blame to 
the composer, especially if the listener 
counts the Spanish ‘‘images’’ as secondary 
rather than companion piece to the Noc- 
turnes, the Sea-Sketches, the Prelude of 
the Faun’s Afternoon. The youngsters— 
bless them!—from the Boul’ Mich’ to the 
Fenway, will have Debussy already out- 
moded and outdone: while to the dullest of 
us he no longer sounds new and strange. 
Yet in itself, ‘Iberia’? may. still go with un- 
bowed head. The ebb and flow of sound 
upon stillness that Debussy could clothe 
with a beauty iilluding and drugging the 
senses, pulses through the second ‘‘Image.”’ 
Around it Debussy weaves harmonies as 
faint or as pungent as the odors of this 
southern night. In the music are the 
depths of sky, the warmth of air, the en- 
iolding blue and silver of such nights 
Sumptuous, voluptuous upon ‘ihe senses. 
fhe solo measures for the wood-winds thrill 
with this intoxication. It was not a de- 
Clining Debussy but a Monteux failing to 
divine, that yesterday dulled and thiek- 
ened this music of sheer sensuous imagery. 
“In an alert rhythm, but precise,’’ wrote 
Debussy over the first ‘‘Image’’~—of the 
stir amd the color cf highways and by- 
ways flashing with the folk. Yet Mr. Mon- 
teux blurred this precision, smeared these 
colors—as it seemed by too driving a pace, 
too thick and insistent a tone, too little 
vivid modulation. Only in the glinting 
pageant of the third ‘‘Image’’—music alive 
with the trooping, thronging folk, dazzling 
with ‘the mingled colors of Spanish and of 
orchestral dress, flaring with the hot trans- 
parency of southern light and air—were 
conductor and orchestra at one with co.n- 
poser. 
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Between wlité3) and heartily welcome by | 
every sigh 6f interest. and applause, the 
first German. of the Germans risen in 
music through the years of the late war— 
Schreker of Vienna, of Berlin and every 
opera house from Lubeck to Gratz. Of 
course the theatre is his chosen field ang | 
for one or another of his music-dramas | 
we in America must look to the ere | 
politam. Already Mr. Gatti and Mr. Bodan- 
zky are turning curiously the pages | 
his scores. Occasionally, however, Schreker | 
has written symphonic music and from it, | 
to glimpse him, the conductors with one 
accord have chosen the ‘Prelude to a 
Drama,” heard yesterday for the first time 
in Boston. Sir H. Wood played it in 
London a year ago; Mr. Stransky or Mr. 
Domrosch followed suit in New York; si- 
multaneously with Mr. Monteux, Mr. Stock 
was leading it into Chicago. By these 
signs the Prelude is “standard’”’ Schreker; 
vet by what has been written of his operas 
and often printed in this place, no more 
than a loophole through which to discover 
him. 
| As such pieces go, the Prelude is long and 
far from. compact. Time and again the 
music needs “pulling together,” as they 
say in the studios; once and again it 
sprawls. Schreker employs a vast orches- 
tra: even the resources of Symphony Hall 
could not yield him quite all the instru- 
ments he asked. He keeps his huge band 
well in hand; when he is most prolix and 
loose-jointed, his instrumental voices are 
plainly doing his will. Incessantly he di- 
vides and sub-divides them; groups and 
|resroups them, so gaining as incessant 
wave-like motion and glitter of color. Un- 
like the Italian or the English ‘“ultra- 
moderns,” he does not court the vivid play 
of isolated timbres. Rather he prefers the 
orchestra as a glinting, undulating mass, 
surging upward almost Bruckner-wise, 
shattering or dissolving into a few voices, 
falling only to rise again. 

For matter, Schreker has clearly heard 
the voice of Strauss, marshalling plain- 
spoken melody into sweeping, sonorous 
progression, Beyond the Alps, Puccini has 
obviously caught his ear, as he has the 
ears of most operatic Germans of the hour 
—say Korngold of “The Dead City.” Con- 
sequently in the ‘‘Prelude to a Drama” is 
melody as full-throated, ascendent, as 
candid, or as obvious, as Butterfly’s or 
Tosca’s own. Schreker, however, is too 
restless for the long unfolding Straussian 


line, too moody for Puccini’s frank .n-. 


sistences and cumulated “effects.” {( Ap- 
parently, the drama of the imagination, to 
which he would set symphonic prelude !8 
ali things by turns and nothing long. It 
begins in sensuous, intensified, longing 
song; at the end, it sighs itself into the 
void. Between is music festive, pompous, 
mocking, amorous, ardent, misty, dance- 
like, grave, gay, graceful, glamorous, clam- 
orous, as inconstant as water, as multl- 
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\—-Lance kept its power to stir the hearer’s 


FADED TEXT 


rests the ear, catches the imagination; few | 
contours of melody stand firm and clear; 


the rhythmical figures beat and pass; 
like colored glass in a kaleidescope «he 
harmonic patterns take form, glint, dis- 
solve; a child moods may hardly be 
more uncertain and changeful. So Schreker 
makes his monstruous mosaic in orchestral 
tones. Not so certainly has he made a 
music perceived, felt, remembered, set 
apart. H. T. PARKER 
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HOFMANN PLAYS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


His Part in Beethoven 
Number Revelation | 


D bobs th, 1001 95% | 

Josef Hofmann’s performance of ne | 
piano part in Beethoven's E Flat Major 
concerto at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert Was beyond praise. He took no | 
liberties, made no attempt to display his} 
technique or his temperament, but in- 
stead Save a faithful interpretation of 
eeethoven’s intentions aS indicated in! 


} 


(he printed music, with every note and 


; 


fold as the play. No passing motiv ar- invagination. it was ver 


warmly ap-) 


plauded for a piéce at the end of the 
program. 

Yesterday’s concert 
general comnrent on Mr Monteux’ con- 
ducting that mass effects crisply and 
accurately executed are only one of the 
rudiments of fine orchestral playing, 
Now that the reorganized orchestra is 
easily capable of this and all other rudi- 
ments, or essentials, of orchestral per- 
formance, he might weil cultivate a fow 
more subtleties of dynamic gradation, 
phrasing and tempi. He has often led 
individual works with an enviable com- 
mand of nuances. But he, too, often 
seems Satisfied with a good routine 


suggested the! 


| 


job where a little more thought and} 


controlled emotion on his part would 
have produced a remakable werform- 
ance, He could make the orchestra 
sound like a great virtuoso, as it used 
to, and has oceasionally done under his 
Conducting, 

Next week Schubert’s ¢ major sym- 
phony, a new piece by Prof E. B. Fill, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The Russian 
Kaster,’’ -will be played. There is to 
be no soloist. 
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Hofmann Plays 
Searslars th Sypphoay 


Yestérday afternoon e ony 


Orchestra gave its 15th concert of this 
season. Josef Hofmann was the soloist. 


The first half of the program was 


every nuance in the right place, The mips. Up of “ye Beethoven nunibers. 
music is among Beethoven’s master- The first, his \Overture to =Geothe’s | 
Pleces. The orchestral accompaniment 9PeTa “Egmont,” and the second, the, 
lacked the shadings of dynamics and |H-flat major pianoforte concerto, Mr. 
Phrasing that made Mr Hofmann’s per-|Hofmann played the latter. 


formance so extraordinary. Mr Mon- 
teux and his men did a £o00d routine job, 
but worked no miracles. 

Beethoven's “Egmont” overture, which 


Discussion of the second part of the 


|program, from the value of color con- 
‘trasts tn music, may well come first 


began the concert, made the novelty of “!™ce.this part of the program was the | 


the afternoon, Schrecker’s “Prelude to {more 


Drama’’ seems even more vulgar, jg 
tawdry and ing than j ig ave 
Y a Ssroping than it might have 


festive. It contained Franz 
Chrecker's “Vorspiel zu einem Drama” | 


otherwise appeared. ‘The composer is ‘Prelude to a drama) for full orches- 


regarded by many in Germany as a ris- ' ty 


ing senius, capable of carrying on 
worthily the great tradition that 
Beethoven and so many others have set) 
in German music. | 
of his work German music is indeed init 
the bad way anti-Teutonic criticis have | w 
been claiming since the war. The themes 
» Sid, the plan of the whole composition | 
| not firmly knit. Tschaikovsky and/| 
Puccini seem to be Schrecker’s spiritual 


affinities, though his borrowings ot | in 


are commonplace, the orchestration tur- of orchestral images, first. 


a. To use a well-worn phrase, it wad) 


full of modern Ideas in construction 
and atmosphere. Thoughts of burlesque 
episodes and riotous color were chief 
But if this Prelude is a fair specimen |in the composer’s mind while he wrote 

, amd these he definitely presented 


ith brilliance. 
Debussy’s ‘“Iberia,’’ which is a group 
streets and 


by-ways (one imagines of Paris), Second,’ 
‘perfumes of night, and third, the morn. 


& of a festal day. This is the first 


technique and ideas range far wider, | time this piece has heen given bv the | 
|The performance was apparently faith-/orchestra. It is full of imare and! 


ful to the composer’s intentions. is 
Debussy s familiar 7 
rather noisy and heavy handed perform- ce 


* 


“bveria’’ . in. a The 


as stirring as interestins 
yg2mont overture 
ived as it was played. 
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, ‘yd ‘was possibly the firs 
rot his caaaie Mae mat thes, with ‘he re érchestral re-. 
‘is a composer who Sources of his day the older Viennese | 
lent discussion for and master succeeded by the force of true ; 
ap mantle if the re- genius in reaching heights of ex-' 
sical journals can be cred- pressiveness scarcely touched by. him 
e light of the single exam- Of a later day with all the many com- 
S aa heard yesterday t binations of the modern orchestra at 
A aaha The chief themes his command, . 
slude are well defined and Josef Hofmann played the piano. 
racter. In fact, thése. part of ‘the Beethoven concerto. It 


1 i. ih @ 80 obvious in their mel-; Was a performance of rare beauty in 
ou ~okgoel $0 trite and common- which he was ably assisted by the 


. border on vulgarity. orchestra. His conception of the 
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cin vas id have recognized some concerto, for all its classical restraint, 


Ses, although they Jack is not untinged with a measure of the 


i mel ‘istic twists which often romantic spirit, a -Measure sufficient 


me es distinction. There to give it ‘warmth and life. It is need- 
U development although less to speak of the purely technical 
are repeated in various perfections, of the performance. They 
ted re; sters of the orchestra. are almost to be taken for granted, 
are two oF. three noisy cli- yet the beautiful scales, the octaves, 


| but. the piece is full of neéd- in the first movement, the delicate 


nd its ons, the movement often ornamentation in the adagio and the 

S inordinate length causes. brilliancy of the passage Sore in the 

t to become tiresome. The or- | rondo are rarely to be heard in such 

. fo cails for a greatly aug- perfection. Debusy’s. Iberia brought. 

mber of instruments, but the over-long program to a close. It 

the most part simply re lost much in effect by being placed 

Solon. tone gay after Shreker’s prelude and at the end 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 19 21--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, AT 8 P.M. 


SCHUBERT, SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 


I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo; Allegro vivace. Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


WALTZES for Orchestra 
(First Performance) 


RIMSKY—KORSAKOFF OVERTURE on Themes of the Russian Church. ‘“‘La 
Grande Paque Russe’’ (‘‘The Russian Easter’’) op. 36 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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The Boston Orchestra's’ C&oat 


The fifteenth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, played yesterday 
afternoon, was as follows: 

Beethoven Overture to “Egmont” 


®o for piano and orchestra 
Schreker............Prelude to a Drama 
Debussy COOH OC OCC ceccccececccece sera’ 


Shreker’s prelude was played for 
the first time in Boston, and with the 
exception of a song sung recently by 
Eva Gauthier it was possibly the first 
time that any of his music has been 
heard here. He is a composer who 
has excited violent discussion for and 
against his compositions if the re- 
ports of musical journals can be cred- 
ited. In the light of the single exam- 
ple of his music heard yesterday this 
is hard to believe. The chief themes 
of this prelude are well defined and 
lyrical in character. In fact, thése 
themes are so obvious in their mel- 
odic outline, so trite and common- 
place that they border on vulgarity. 
Puccini would have recognized some 
of their phrases, although they lack 
the characteristic twists which often 
give his melodies distinction. There 
is little real development, although 
the figures are repeated in various 
contrasted registers of the orchestra. 
There are two or three noisy cli- 
maxes, but the piece is full of need- 
less repetitions, the movement often 
halts, and its inordinate length causes 
it at last to become tiresome. The or- 
chestration calls for a greatly aug- 
mented number of instruments. but 
these for the most part simply serve 
to increase the volume of tone and do 
not add new color. However. the 
composer must not be judged by this 
work alone, and Mr. Monteux deserves 


great credit for playing this composi- 
tion, which giveg us at least som’ idea 
of what the music of modern Germany 
is like, — 

In contrast with this inflated, bom- 
bastic prelude, Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture sounded unusually dramatic, 
even modern. 
appropriateness of the thematic ma- 


terial and its logical development por-_ 
trayed the swiftly moving dramatic | 
action toward the inevitable tragic. 
climax much more aptly and intensely | 


than Shreker’s long drawn out meas- 
ures. With the simple orchestral re- 


sources of his day the older Viennese | 
master succeeded by the force of true. 


genius in reaching heights of ex- 
pressiveness scarcely touched by him 
of a later day with all the many com- 
binations of the modern orchestra at 
his command, 

Josef Hofmann played the piano 
part of the Beethoven concerto. It 
was a performance of rare beauty in 
which he was ably assisted by the 
orchestra. His conception of the 
concerto, for all its classical restraint. 
is not untinged with a measure of the 
romantic spirit, a measure sufficient 
to give it warmth and life. It is need- 
less to speak of the purely technical 
perfections of the performance. They 
are almost to be taken for granted, 
yet the beautiful scales, the octaves, 
in the first movement, the delicate 
ornamentation in the adagio and the 
brilliancy of the passage work in the 
rondo are rarely to be heard in such 
perfection. Debussy’s Iberia brought 
the over-long program to a close. It 
lost much in effect by being placed 
after Shreker’s prelude and at the end 
of a program taxing the attention of 
the audience to an unusual degree 
during its earlier portions. S. M. 


The conciseness, the 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 19 21--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, AT 8 P.M. 


SCHUBERT, SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 
I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo; Allegro vivace. Trio. 


IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


WALTZES for Orchestra 


(First Performance) 


RIMSKY—KORSAKOFF OVERTURE on Themes of the Russian Church. “La 
Grande Paque Russe’’ (‘‘The Russian Easter’’) op. 36 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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iF amous Schubert Work) 
| Heads Program — Ex- 
| cellently Performed 


i Neen 


“THE RUSSIAN EASTER’ 
| ANOTHER NUMBER 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- 
uct r, took place yesterday afternoon 
'in Symphony Hall. The program was 


; 
' 


| 


follows: Schubert, Symphony in C€ 
No. 7; Hill, Waltzes for orches- 


nsky-Korsakov, ‘‘The Russian |! 


Novalis was drunk with divinity, 
Schubert melodically intoxi- 
ted. No matter how frequently this 
Sympnony has been heard, one wonders 
/; anew at its melodic wealth, at the ease 
‘With which Schubert went from one 
lity into another, at his rhythmic 
Perhaps the Scherzo is the weak- 
eSt of the four movements: yet how de- 
‘ehtful its Viennese spirit. its sugges- 
of the dance, and in the Trio the 
iggestion of part-songs in praise of 
woods, wine or women! And so in 
first and the second movements 
is Hungarian influence, notewor- 

thy also in works of ] 


s€ 


brahms after he 
made Vienna his dwelling place.’ Grant 
,that the movements of the symphony 
pare iong; the repetitions are not bore- 
;Some as they are in Schuman’s sym- 
|phonies. It has been said that this C 
“major symphony plays itself, if a con- 
lets it alone. There is a grain 

) in the remark if regard {s paid 
only to the general contents; but under 
:a Skilful conductor, the music is stfi] 
; more beautiful. A matter-of-fact, 
highly respectable leader might not 
ibring out in all its impressiveness the 
wonderful trombone measures in the 
aoe movement, or he might treat per- 


ifunctorily the equally wonderful horn 


measures in the introduction and fn the? 
andante. Here he would sin by over- 
doing. Mr. Monteux and the orchestra. 
gave an excellent performance. AS 
played, the symphony was not too long. 
Mr. Hill’s waltzes were composed for 
the plano in 1920. As some of them 
Suggested the orchestra, he piety) 
them, and they were performed yester- 
day for the first time. A high compli- | 
ment was paid them unwittingly by a 
young woman in the wei es after the | 
concert: “Why, there sn’t one [| 
could dance. to.’ These festive melo- 
dies, often fragments, often mere sug- 


| Sestions of waltz measures, are har-' 
'monized and orchestrated with true 


= 


trench skill. While there is an avoid- | 
ance o¥ the obvious, this avoidance is 
no satwtaie achieved. The succession 
of moods, languor alternating with 
Saliety; these are as a natura] speech. 
“The Russian Easter” is a gorgeous 
composition and it was gorgeously | 
played. Rimsky-Korsakov’s program on! 

fy leaf of the score is made up of | 


I ver ‘ses from a Psalm, from the Gospel 
| according to Mark, and two paragraphs 
(Of his own. His chief theme is a mel- 
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ody of the Russian Church. The over- 
ture reminds one of that wildly im- 
agined church in Moscow. Is this com- 
position Rimsky-Korsokov’s idea of 
what church music should be? In his 
Pr ORE SIA he speaks of the priests chant- 

Resurrexit’” in the temples, amid 
thicl K, pungent incense clouding them 
While thousands of candles are a-light 


}and bells are chiming melodioushky: and | 
| gloriously. One could not help wonder- 


ing why the Russians had not used 
this music for a “‘grand sacred baHet.’’ 
nm the overture was first performed 
2»0Ston—Mr. Paur brought it out in 
-it did not impress the audience 
Probably the performance then 
was somewhat faint-hearted, experi- 
mental; nor were we all then so well: 
acquainted with the Russian Muse as 
are today. Yesterday the impres- 
} Si n made was overpowering. But Mr. 
'Monteux is always fortunate in his in- 
terpretation of the Russian, and the 
layed as if swayed now by 

emotion, now by sacred 


<< 
7 
< 
% 
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’ concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Brahms, Symphony No. 1; Sam- 
insky, two fragments from the bal- 
let, ‘The Lament of Rachel’ (first 
time in America), and Wagner’s over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman.” Mme. | 
Nina Koshetz will sing with orchestra 
an air from Rimsky--Korsakov’s ‘“‘The 
Tsar’s Bride’’; a2 song without words by 
Prokofiev, and the ‘‘Revery and Dance’”’ 
from Moussorgsy’s opera, “The Fair of 
Sorotchink.’’ Truly an interesting pro- 
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AIGHBROW 
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SYMPHONY 


of this symphony, is right. 


‘Is a Winged Thing 
This symphony is a winged thing. It 


is one long marvelous, sustained filght 
of inspiration from the first mote to the 
last. 
of it from the standpoint of form and 
economy of material never makes it 
laborious or dull, 


The fact that there is too much 


‘Heavenly length,” as Schumann sald 
The very 
and sing. AS 
introduction reap- 


‘pears at the end of the first movement 


(Poot 9 Feb, 2677922-| 
{ 


/ 


ety 
“The Russian Easter’ 


one thinks of the thunder march of the 
‘sun through the heavens, in the pro- 


logue to Faust. Or at least, this will be 
the emotion of the symphony if it is al- 
lowed to speak for itself, if the wond- 
rous thoughts of the composer are al- 


| lowed freedom to sweep forward on the 


Feature ot the | hythmical surrent of the music. As a 


‘ling, and the orchestral tone was more 


Concert 


———- 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Schubert’s wonderful C major sym- 
phony, a new set of waltzes, written 
originally for piano and later orches- 
trated by Edward Burlingame Hill, 


and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture, “The 


Russian Easter,” made the programme 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Pierre Monteux, conductor, yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


FINDS GREAT FAVOR 


The symphony found great favor. 
There was prolonged applause at its 
conclusiom, and after Mr. Monteux had 
twice returned to the stage the orches- 
tra rose also to acknowledge the trib- 
ute of the audience. 

In some respects, this was one of the 
poorest performances we remember 
from Mr. Monteux. The performance 
was heavy-footed, at times Over-ac- 
cented, and episodic in its nature. This 
and that passage stood out, as for ex- 
ample the dramatic climax of the slow 


by this 


rule, yesterday, this sweep was lack- 


than once so thick and so harsh that 
one wondered whether Mr. Monteux 
had experimented with the instrumenta- 
tion. That there were passages of 
brilliancy is of course true. The score 
itself would achieve so much. That 
solo players, as always in performances 
orchestra, frequently distin- 
guished themselves, is also true. 

And Schubert’s symphony played 
much more poorly than yesterday af- 
ternoon, would remain 
symphony. 
and transparemcy 
score makes possible, 
unutterable grace, the wistful melan- 
choly, tha tumultuous joy that make 
this symphony echo down the ages? 


Mr. Hill’s Waltzes 
Mr. Hill has escaped the banal in his 


ing instrumental effects. He is now 
fanciful, now gracefully semsuous, but 
he has written with more freshness of 
invention, The composer was present. 


He rose to acknowledge the applause. | 
The feature of the concert was the | 
superb playing of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s | 
Russian | 
Easter,”’ | 
fkons, the 
the odor of in- 


overture on themes of the 
Greek Church, ‘‘the Russian 
music of staimed_ glass, 
swinging of censers, 


ee 


cense; of antiphonal responses and re- 
ligious ceremonies which derive from 
the music and the ceremontials of an- 


cient pagamism. 


Schubert’s | 
But where was the beauty | 
of tone which this | 
where was the | 


, 


| 


' 


set of waltzes. He has achieved pleas-| 


It is an amazing piece, and here Mr. 


| 
| 


! 


| 
| 
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SCHUBERT AND SONG, CHURCH AND 


STAGE 


Again “The Heavenly Lengths” and None 
Too Much Freshened in Performance— 
Mr. Hill’s 
Waltzes — Rimsky-Korsakov’s Overture 
of the Church According to the Theatre 
—A Word About Current Programmes 


me 


Ingenious and Fanciful 


VEN from the catholic, the cosmo- 
politan, Mr. Monteux the conserva- 
tive instinct innate in most 
Frenchmen will out. In Paris, be- 

yond many another city that is capital of 
music, symphony concerts come and go in 
a deadly routine—unless some “foreign in- 
tiuder,” like Mr. Kusevitzky, disturb and 
animate them. There the caked and crusted 
formula for programmes prescribes a clas- 
sic symphony at the beginning and there- 
after a miscellany of short pieces. To this 
prescription with his symphonies, Mr. Mon- 
teux seems, for the hour, to have returned 
in Boston. 
certs with 
spring; yesterday 


with Schubert’s sym- 


eee 


thrice famillar, succeeds Schubert perénh- 
nial; while upon both folows reiterated 
Brahms. It would be pity, indeed, if the 
conductor’s elasticity as programme. 
maker were stiffening into Franco-German 
formulas, 

Nobody nowadays questions the beauty 
of this Symphony of Schubert, though his 
Own generation, especially in London and 
in ‘Paris, was mistrustful enough. Indeed 
the piece has come into unique place in 
the “standard repertory” as the embodi- 
ment in kind of pure instrumental] song— 
the song that springs inexhaustible from 
the lips of the composer; that flows a8 


‘spontaneously from mood to maod as it 


wings from flight to flight; the song of 
divine simplicities and of as divine abund- 
ance, wherein modulation is magic; and! 


subtlety wears the eyes of innocence; and 


; 
J 


melodic imagination pours itself out as in 
living waters. By this time almost every 
Saying about Schubert’s melody is‘ trite. 
With reason, the dissectors, the commén« 


| tators, fall back upon the endless felicities | 


Last week he began the con-. 
Schumann’s symphony of the| 


phony of the ‘‘heavenly lengths”; while for | 


next week he sets in like place Brahms’s 
Symphony in CC minor. 
of us hear these pieces gladly, if only they 
recur not too often, Yet it is possible to 
believe that unhallowed Symphonies, even 
by living hands, addi zest to the long course 
of twenty-four concerts before a single 
audience, 

One and another of Mr. Monteux’s pre- 
desessors sought to alternate classic und 
modern symphonies—or tone-poems’ of 
large dimensions, latter-day equivalent 
thereto, He himself has seemed to in- 
Cline to such course. Yet for the time 
Symphony succeeds classic svm- 
phony at the head of his programmes. - 
and not for lack of deserving matter on 
the modern side. Sibelius’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, already heard in New York ana 
Philadelphia, lies on his table; once and 


‘Wwice he has 4 
LW | has spoken warmly of Bantock's | 
Sympnony of the Hebrides; it is easy to! 


believe him eloquent with a sy mphony— 
Say the fifth—of Mahler. There is not a 


| 


No doubt most | 


of his modulations; upon the intuitive sense 
or beauty and of character with which, in 
the midst of twenty formulas, he uséd his 
instrumental choirs. As some who write 
are changeless masters of the apt, the il- 
luding word, so is Schubert among the 
ecmposers of symphonic music, the master 
of the sound that the listener hears, be- 
lieves and questions not. For the instant | 
mone other seems so to join a perfect fit-. 
ness to a perfect beauty, to melt seeking 
into finding and both unlabored. If only 
such gift of genius could be caught, a 
hundred midnight hours would not’ be 
wasted upon this symphony of changeless 
and exhaustless song! 

Yet the listener hears in the concert~hal] 
and in the swift commerce there, details 
pass, like the countless flecks of sun and 
shade over the long course of a spring 
day. The hearer takes sensuous delight 
in the hour of Schubertian melody; knows 
the caress or the prick of this or that mod« 
ulation; feels the instrumental voices stea}- 
Ing over him like lingering or eager fin- 


igers; somehow guesses the infinite ardor, 
the endless glow, the bottomless richness 


.of the whole. 


Here, at once shut and 
opened within a symphony, is a world of 
beautiful sound, as changeful of surface as 
are the contours of Schubert’s melody, as, 
full of prospects as are his manifold moods, 
as various in light and shadow as are his 
inflections—a world where beauty is prodi« | 
gal like to his invention; where felicity is | 


Monteux was in a domain pce erga bev curiosity hereabouts over Holgét’s sym- 
re Ngee yar Hep ira ya i rine pongo ae suite, “The Planets,’’ known voth | Steened like his music in a calm radiance. 
oovnnouer. | oe Dhar ty and New York. By his own] yet turming the heart to water in the sheer | 
Wess ng, the longer tone-poems of Stranss}intensity of answering longing. ! 
stir Mr, Monteux. Yet to Schumann,| Breathless under such lavish sensation, | 


=e mE rr CF RTE 


movement, which was the finest moment | spell, like to his loveliest strokes; a world 


of the whole reading. But of the ec- 
static rush and whirl of the music, es- 
pecially in the opening movement, 
there was little. | | 


> 
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ar: irtues. 

ithe hearer may emérge from thé “Sym-| cert-hall tastes the spice of these v : 

phony in C Major—withal in a very human|It is Mr. Hill’s good fortune ge thon: te | - ———— 

relief. The cup, after all, may have been| he chooses—and as composers § tn | oe ing was this composition, with its un-] 7 egrate Ww e rest. 
too brimming; ithe long draught of songful| a serious writer of light, Daytul, se _|[ pretentious form, easily-understood |} f,the orchestra, producing an effect a 


t the vein notably ; f : little like that of finding a’ lump of 
poesy too surfeiting; the translucent glow| sitive inusic, He poy piece that ought | harmonies and yet not unimaginative! jn one’s dish of ice cream. key lack | 
niore than the eye may bear. Yes: as the| in his ‘‘Stevenson | 


learned say, Schubert could be prolix, mo-| not to have fallen from orchestral reper- | content, than many resounding Syvin- | the melodic invention and rhythmic | 


| thie | vitality that have caused Joha 
hotonous, repetitious, as uncritical as a/| tories, deplorably scanty in such numbers, | phonies which flow from the pens of | Strauss’ waltzes to be popular for half 


Sgt ugh hardly so fresh- | many composers. American music of ia century. 

tating to nervous, twentieth-century, ears, | y, in these nine waltzes, Tl oot Wits dhe eee anctianer Compa Does Wittman ester Tm anam 

Soptaraay, Mr. Aten bis 414 not much help The contrasting piece—as the movies say | con with the productions of other | i rhythms of the liturgical basea oF rh 
or hinder him. Like all discerning con-| —Was Rimsky-Korsakov s overture, ee countries, and may in many matin Greek Orthodox Church. -One prefers 
ductors, he gave the music free course,| Sian Easter.’ Pow: Sh ae: Seeenn Nels ODE oe on ewe them. ine damelonn- acheherezade’ (in which | 
free voice; since to point accents, to mould} known as yet to our western world, hae Schubert's C major symphony was | pin <i Seam Oriental wake wie ’s ile} 
details, to distribute finicking stresses is| sibly mone of them contains a re baie played without affectation, brilliantly, ‘ nality, like Meyerbeer’s, is turning out. 
to cloud and stay Schubert’s rhapsody, to churchly rite, splendor, iilusion me em with fine ee eat. Mr. Monteux’s read- » upon closer abeotion of his music to 


eta - Q rrite VT ae ae , 
make out of magic mechanics, Tt was pos- tion. Possibly, he wae munced fy Hole [|| ings of the classics are no novelty | Peatsecond hand. Tt was well played 
sible, however, to wish the orchestra, ex- | on 2 geen gore rah overture, His fly- each one add ed ‘to the list renews}. Next week Wing Koshetz, the Rua 
cept whem solo-voices ascended larke<likce | ee near: texts of Scripture--from a vin- :dmiration for the sterling interpret- oon moras fg note aS soloist for 
re it, oo. eh ay ny gerrcehipen | redid Ps nim of the Jewish Jehovah, from ative qualities he displays in al] of | the firs Ime in oston, will sing un- 
one, a finer shapeliness of songful phrase Be 


'familiar numbers by Prokofiev, Muso 
) " re- 
and iod C the simple narrative of the resurrection thei. So much for the playing of the sky, and Rimsky-Korsakov. | The is 
nd period, a more responsive, a more ¢Cn- : 
kindling ardor. However practised andj 0f Jesus. 


To them, he adds @ gloss of Symphony. As for the music itself, chestre will prey fe new piece by Samin- 
| his own, curiously like a plous stage- will the exaggerated opinions of its wankers: pI ha ig ooymphony and 

‘poised, even calculating, within, conductor | direction for churchly spectacle. As ves-| beauties not eventually undergo a re-: Dutehman.” 4 tele Febs 26.1318 

and orchestra in this symphony should be rot og for such show, charactérizing, en- | vision? In spite of Schumann’s dic- | > : (7 22. 

oie, igh ath dene A gt apogee ti riching, intesifying, he cuts and colors his | tum regarding its ‘heavenly length” it 

Py gee ie ap sha intuitia Sana an Imusic. There is the preluding of tne or- is unduly long and the reiterated. SYMPHONY ARTIST 

ne i a st li vier sieving” eaten. | chestra—grave, is Ae ger sd A ggg ca rhythms of the Finale are, to tell the | 

bert in C major—item, Number one, in the | Voice of ie nage FP Sein wiest. Then Rim- | ih uth, uresome. Rimsky- Korsakoff’s ) 

programme of the day. calling, like a dog ie top ge a ree Russian aster was less brilliant PLAYS IN STREET 

|sky’s curtain rises ee . than usual. Was it the playing, the| i 


ha alta qQres } h 
snare a great perednd Rie uae ad adn fete inood of the listeners, or have we be-| 
lights anc a nfs Se wreathe through the) come so accustomed to even more') 
pio ie cotat bells sound remote: a | brilliant orchestral color that its bri]-| Vandermeer, Blind, Begging in 
glad and. grave emotion pervades the ancy has faded? S. M. | 


, aT PES Sh RAI NS A | 
throng in tumultuous worship. I[t fills the | a Savannah 


theatre; it possesses the audience; sight, : PROF HILL’S WALTZES PART 
sound, emotion become as ge 50 whe I OF SYMPHONY PROGRAM 
‘a of anc 
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The other items of the afternoon made | 
Sufficient contrast to Schubert’s Symphony | 
‘and to each other. One was the = 


waltzes of Mr. Edward Burlingame Hill 
written originally for piano; scored sub- 
‘sequently for orchestra; heard yesterday 
'for the first time in any concert. They 
‘are brief; they shift readily in matter and 
in voice; they are unified by an ingenious 
relation of keys and, in the finale, by a 
return and a re-working of previous motivs 
At every turn Mr. Hill avoids the obvious 
and the conventional—without laboring 
too obviously at that desirable process. 
His motivs flower less into waltzes—in the 
sense of the ballroom, operetta and even 
of Monsieur Ravel in a recent tone-poem— 
than into the suggestion of waltzes, 
glamored ‘by studious, fanciful or techni- 
cally imaginative mood. Ly so much Mr. 
Hill walks in the ways of Chopin, without 
the Pole’s romantic impulse or of Ravel 
in the ‘‘Noble and Sentimental Waltzes” 
without the Parisian’s ironies. 

Most of all, however, the composer’sg in- 


4 -hurch (Spectal Dispatch to The Weraldy 

, rites his overture enu 
sky Joquently, as. iliusively, Schubert's Symphony in C-major was SAVANNAH, Feb. 20-—Peter Vand 
stage; while as cloquentiy, as tI Na the chief item on yesterday's Syniphony | aa eter Vander- 
Mr. Monteux—master always of music ol }concert program, Drastic cuts, chiefly; meer, at one time a Violinist with the 


eatre—played it. ‘| ‘ta the last movement, sheared it of some | Sy 
the thea . T. T. PARKER | | of what Schumann called its “heavenly| 2°5t°" Symphony Orchestra, has been 


| | lengths, %9 but enough remained to fill | found In the streets of Savannah blind 
: IS, fn: | ' ; nearly an hour us music, though it! ine 3 ; 
Ml 7 | lacks the logical, concise structure of |and playing upon his instrument as an 


| Feethoven, makes amends by an inex-|applicant for alms from the passing 
Fete. 2S (fd d— | | jhaustible wealth of melodic and rhyth-)| throng. He says he has been blind 


mic invention. Schubere wrote it in the} since 1914 

shore AIT Orchestra ‘| | manner of one improvising, pouring out! py was frat noticed Friday evenine | 
sixteenth concert of the Boston Sy m- | ' ; 4 full heart “‘in pr ofuse strains of UN-| paving in the Fein of the ost PN 

; a Eta OF 4000. euieh? Mee | tj remeditated art,’”’ like Shelleyv’s sky- e. n ft postoffice, 

phony Orchestra Feb. 24, 1922, | | lark. The performance had an almost! !'!53 selection was Ordla’s “Souvenir’’ 
rion apt a pa aopiacl in CT ; rT. 9 Pexntong tory efficiency, with nothing and it was fyeordl in such an artistic 
Waltzes for Orchestra | | | far, obviously ‘failed to stir Mr Mon- ‘O pause and ask who the player ‘was 
Rimsky-Korsakoft | | teux’ imagination. udaeniaaw nel a” ee ee Was. 
“La Grande Paque Russe” | A set of concert waltzes arranged for iat _ 19 yA: AS fo. a A A OF the 
Ed 1 Burli Hill’s waltzes | ,crchestra by the composer. Prof E. B. f rg i Savannah and other cities 
wart urilingame WallZes | | | Hill of Harvard, was played for the first Since his infirmity in an effort to sup- 
vention and skill flower in his handlin for orchestra were played for the .ttme in this version. They were ecom- pert his wife and himself. He ia des- 

BS. | . - 8e 3 9 ‘ : 
If his motivs hardly arrest the ear, if his! first time. They are agreeable music, posed for piano. The audience received titute. 


moods do not much quicken the listening | happily conceived and effectively or- ithem with cordiality. Mr Hill‘rose in He played Sunday night at the’ De 


his place in the center of the hall and Sotc te tha o 
fancy, it is pleasure to hear the play of! chestrated. The themes are engag- | bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment, ~'° tote! through the courtesy’ of 


Pe ee emes, the suggestion of his in-| ingly melodious, yet never common- though with an obvious reluctance, aig FRCODRON. from which concert 
3 a | - . : 3 These waltzes do not pretend.te po «he realized a sum of money, and- local 
strumental voices, the aptness, tthe in 1 d ¢ e the continual , pomp, l 
enuit the fertility with which h lies | et de tpn et A a hae vi ‘ “in | Vehemence or tragic intensity, qualities music ans are to stave a benefit con- 
c th Pde ttacut wi did hi tenet ° <bobel waltz rhythm, which, if not skillfully which would obviously be out of place cert for him. Hig playing on Sunday 
exit Mr. Hill clothes hte waltzes rate ig handled, might become monotonous, | , in ee set of conven! ions2}lized dances: night made a sensation at the hotel]. 
; ° | 


: ; ' artaty . ar They are amiable and _ pleasing light 
present vesture of Paris—and  adds| there ig sufficient variety. The or-| | music, skillfully orchestrated except fos, PSR PE 


agreeable frills and furbelows of his own. | Chestration contains many erising '-~ a use of percussion, instruments that | 
His fellow-composers are sure to savor his, bits of coloring. The composition had | 
Skill and fancy, his readiness and sure-| 2 Marked success with the audience) 
ness; even ithe casual hearer of the con-| and justly so. How much more pleas- | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SEVENTEENTH PROGRANNE 
FRIDAY, MARCH 8, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT S8 PM. 
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BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 1 in C minor, op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 
Il. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 
IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
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SAMINSKY, TWO FRAGMENTS from the Ballet, ‘‘Lament of 
Rachel,’’ op. 8 


a) “‘Lameut of Rachel”? 
b) “The Wedding Feast”? 


a es 


- oo ~~ 
et 
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SONGS with Orchestra 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, AIR from the Opera, ‘‘The Czar’s Bride’”’ 
PROKOFIEV, SONG (without words) | 


MOUSSORGSKY, REVERY and DANCE from the Opera, ‘‘The Fair of 
Sorotchin’”’ 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to “The Flying Dutchman” 


KK 


Soloist: 


. a : 7 
piece, DORR SPORE GS + STG IES 
ee ee me ee ye ace = ene 
— oo rr 
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NINA KOSHETZ 
i ereietneimieinittenietnnamibenan tlie dct aa Eh aa 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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a CS ltt OLS AAI ER, A aE . " ; | ’ “The Lament of Rachel.’’ One nat-. 
é : | i urally thinks of the verse «in the “book 

Out ot Rus S1 Comes | | im | | ,of the Prophet Jeremiah: “‘A voice was 


i heard in Ramah, lamentation and bit- 


S O N W | ito ck oh ary Digest ve hher 
: | children, refused to be comforte for 
Always ome ne e | BY SYMPHONY her children, ‘because they were: not.” 


Mr. Saminsky says that his music ex- 
sets presses ‘“‘the desolation of the deceived 
Rachel, her lament, her cry to Jehovah, 
| | Brahms and Wagner Pieces |*"4 her final resignation.” 


It may be remembered that Jacob, 
: journeying, came to the land of Laban, 
Feature Afternoon his uncle. 


He saw Laban’s daughter, 

Rachel, with her sheep, before he met 

Program ) her father. Jacob lost no time. Hay- 
ing watered the flock, he kissed Rache] 
and lifted’ up his voice, and wept. And 


so in “The Thousand Nights and 
NIN A KOSHETZ - | Night’ the lover, xissing or unkiesed, 
is inclined to burst into a Passionate 


IS VOC ALIST flood of tears, if he does not actually 
7 swoon with love-longing. Having kissed 
: | Rachel, Jacob introduced himself,. which | 
| 
| 


ee ee we ee 


. SO OT 
— RE I OLIN PA HID > : 


was the proper thing to do. | 
By PHILIP HALE Then Laban played Jacob a con. 


) i ible trick. “ 
The lth concert of the Boston Sym- si yyter well-favored": her’ site eats 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- Leah, was blear-eyed. Jacob promised 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon|to serve seven years for Laban if he 
in Symphony Hall. The program was|{WoOuld give him Rachel for wife. He 


} “i lgpedd ,pServed seven years: “And they seemed 
as follows: Brahms, Symphony No. 1;} i+, him but a few days, for the love 
Seminsky, Two fragments from the bal- | he had to her.”” Laban passed off Leah 


let “Lament of Rachel’—Lament of]on Jacob and gave as an excuse that, 
Rachel and The Wedding Feast (first according to custom, the elder daugh-. 
time in the United States); Rimsky- ter must be married first. Jacob ob- | 
Korsakov, air from ‘‘The Tsar’s Bride’; [tained Rachel also by promising “t& 
Prokofiev, Song (without words); Mous- | serve another seven years, and hé loved 
sorgsky, Parasha’s Revery and Dance,} her more than Leah. | 
from “The Fair of Sorotchinsk’”’: Wag- This old story is more interesting than 
ner, Overture to ‘The Fiying Dutch- [| Mr. Saminsky’s music. It is said that 
man.’”’ , , the composer in his student days was 

This is an open season in Boston for influenced by Spinoza. As a musician, 
the “skis’? and “skys”: Mr. Kochanski, ne has been influenced by Rimsky-Kors- 
Mr. Szymanovski, Mr. Saminsky, not akov. He lacks the latter’s remarkable 
to mention Rimsky and Moussorgsky. | skill in orchestration, but in his struc- 
Mr, Krehbiel in New York is up in arms tural use of themes he follows in 
against ‘‘the Slavonic invasion.’® But Rimsky-Korsakov’s footsteps. These 
let us hear what these invaders have to themes, we are told, are derived from 
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. ‘Photograph by Elzin) 
Nina Koshetz 5s 
This Week With the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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Say. Their names, at least, are sono- folk songs and religious melodies ot 
rous, mouth-filling, and the proper pro- | Hebrews in various eastern countries. 
nunciation affords an agreeable topic } tye hearer of the first excerpt would 
for conversation at afternoon teas. , | think that Rachel lamented in liturgi- 
_ Mr. Saminsky, born at Odessa in 1883, ;cal tones; that her grief was moderate, 
is now living in this country.’ Pur- | discreet, not “a lament with a “loud 
posing at first to be a mathematician, |jamentation.”” As for “The Wedding 
he turned musician and studied with) Feast,” joy is expressed by percussion 
cain ade teed Liadov ee uh a instruments in lively agitation; joy; loud: 
jepnin. He has had experience for abou enough; but no orgy of sounds, no mad- 
|&@ dozen years as conductor, lecturer, ding melodies and rhythms: —<° * 7" .##: 
tahiti i Sa ona of Ke Bap re This music of Mr. Saminsky is mildly 
Servatory. pooper daily SR, 6 1 Lhe wer entertaining for the moment: it leaves 
|day were written as incidental music no marked impression | 
for a Biblical tragedy, ‘‘The Lament M. ; Ni ¥, eng haiti rs informed 
of Rachel,’’ which was to be performed! * ti Stn “aeOBTG TEs: WO (SFY Mane eked J 
. was suffering from a severe cold; or‘a 
at. Moscow. The performance fell M Pret Sas if £ th 
| bs tere ~¢ ‘nele t ‘touch of laryngitis. -In view of these. 
| through; so Mr. Saminsky wrote a | 
yf f ballet and used these Circumstances it would be unfair to 
| patos aed it tate ‘anos. thks bettas has |SPeak of her voice or her vocal art. Of. 
| } | the three songs she chose, the air. fron) | 
eee ern ne 
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“Khe Tsar’s Bride,’ although it had no '}nave doubtless become standard one.” 


| “it | : 
racial characteristics, Was the most, exX- | in Russia. Prokofiev's wordless ‘‘Song,’’ | / 1906, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
Pressive of the text, the'mdst eT Aaically | the first piece of his to be heard here, music for the biblical tragedy, “The 
pleasing. The wordless song of Proko- | and two orchestral excerpts from a pal. Lament of Rachel,” was intended for 


flev seemed to us a waste of time onjjlade, “The Lament of Rachel.’’ by Performance in the Moscow Dramatic 
_the part of the composer and the singer, |} Lazare Saminsky, were more novel, | Theatre in 1913, The production not 


unless one considers it to.be merely a | wits Renctae, nee ge yagi vyglece 4 of | taking place Mr. Saminsky wrote his 
\trying exercise in intervals and intona- |but shrill and unsteady on loud, high | ; Own scenarlo from incidents described 


tion, while the orchestral accompani- /notes. Her interpretations are far less | in the Book of Genesis and made of 
ment seemed labored and ineffective. | dramatic than those of Chaliapin ana | his score: a ballet. 
The ‘‘Revery’’ from Moussorgsky S|) Siadimir Rosing, so that her use of | | | There are two excerpts. Thus the com- 


opera, which was completed by /Tsladey | cor those Perinat, yest ite Rade prions hid | poser: “Jacob’s uncle Laban ... prom-'| 
, a second ( . ar Wi a ongue | : 

has much more to it than the a's all than was felt at their recent recitals ises Jacob that he will aye pe oer 4 

section, a hopak, far inferior to i; here. If she had an intermediate stage daughter, Rachel, in marriage, bu ‘" 


mgre familiar one by the same com- | between soft and loud in her style of deceives his nephew and forces him 

poser. .Mme. Koshetz was. applauded : singing, a “"meZzo voce,’’ Mme Koshetz’ to marry the elder daughter, Lea. The 

| warmly. ft weg ner would have been moré en- first excerpt describes the desolation 
. , || Joyable. pa 

The feature of the concert was me, Saminsky ang Prokofiev of the deceived Rachel, her lament, ery 


eloquent performance of the symphony, under Rimsky Korsakov. Both. eee to Jehovah, and final resignation. The 


of which the first movement and the! they may have picked i, ee S . k ’ ee f second excerpt describes the wedding 
Introduction to the Finale are enough! using folk song materia} Gna we oehiet amMins y S ament O festivities.’ 

to give Brahms a high seat among the | oriental orchestral color. The former's Aside from its original designation 
masters. The performance of Wagner's | oreneatration I8 too thick, and he’ uses 99 . . for the stage, this is picturesque and, 
overture was spirited, but the music| movie ‘oreanter dees nents much as a Rachel Wins High in the first excerpt, emotional music. 
itself is beginning to age, if it does not! ang other 2 AN oa hanya” pea Hebrew scales, tonalities and ancient 
date already. for a blending of tone color such yi 'fclk airs are largely employed. They 


; 7 
The concert will be repeated tonight. Ravel or Rimsky Korsakov achieve, A robation | are employed with an uncommon sense 
The program of next week is as fol- | Their music js monotonous, and rather pp | or color, with a technic no doubt de- 


tomed to Russian musica] idiom. The - i The music of the despairing Rachel 


4 r’’ Serenade (first four move- , 
Haffne erenade ( audience was not perceptibly stirred | 


ments), anc the Love Scene and ‘“‘Queen 
Mab’’ from Berlioz’s -‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” John McCormack will sing two 
airs from cantatas by Bach, and three 
of Loeffler’s Irish Fantaisies for voice 
and orchestra: The Host of the Air; 
The Fiddler of Dooney: and. The Song 
of Caitlin Ni Uallachain. AS 


says much, in a short time, and says it 


by it. BY OLIN DOWNES 


Musorgsky’s “Revery” and “Dance.” in a racial manner. The wedding mu- 
sung intelligently by Mme Koshetz, ex-| The Russian invasion, which some Dodane) kee one) and: Dera tame 
cept for a failure at one point to keep | : j Original, More intimate acquaintance 
vith the orchestra, is genuinely imagi- | Americans have feared, took place} might #trengthen the impression the 


native music, original, without Straining | ‘ : ‘ £0 eas asda e Sie kee teak : 
for effect. The Rimsky Korsukey aeinil yesterday afternoon in Symphony / & anytaing there are too many themes 


AP | . =mployed in these short excerpts. All 
proved inferior to manv better known | Hall = O S) 

. ; : : ®) Y r} ‘ ‘ 1é B ‘ . r V ay e. s + > . Pal 
ppecimens of his work: One: ‘was left ston symphony Or-| of the ideas are eloquent. Fewer ideas, 


by all this Russ‘an musie with a strong chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, | Ueated more coherently and symphoni- 


| | suspicion that the Proverbial dullness | i ; Cally would 
RUSSIAN MUSIC ON of the third rate German music, that | then played for the first {ime in 
used so often to pervade concer} pro- America 


| §rams, might be far Surpassed by the "m0 sid dgalongl be Seda 


ay SYMPHONY PROGRAM Russians ineptitudes of the third’ rate | | ballet, “The Lament of Rachel.” Dv lth 
| Brahms’ First Symphony was played | ]azare Saminsky, | ' ky, songa of simple ana ibeus 
| : ped 


lows: Orchestral pieces, Be ce | rived from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s school, 
| 
} 


ee et ee OO eee ae Soe eee. — 
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Bera With a comimendably ecarefy! attertion to YS gag feeling, re r Senet thawte 
si0n On one writer, at least, than e 

'¢ Y . Pw 2 a , ; ” 4 
RUSSIAN SOPRANO, SOLOIST song of Prokofiev. Mr. Prokofiev, who 
Ml Tea Ws seems to us in this song to write with 
“Ame. Nina Koshetz, the Russian so- ingenuity and boldness, but not with- 


Prano, made her first appearance in/out effort and with rather obvious 
ae . . ‘ 

Boston, as soloist of the occasion. She ; 8Cheming. 

Sang unfamiliar musie by Russians—| Performance of Brahms Superb 


Martha’s air from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Mme. Koshetz was suffering from a 
epera, “The Czar’s Bride’: Prokofiev's | S€vere cold. At the rehearsal the day 
before the concert, it had been @difti- 
and ie llad toe | in ; cult for her to sing at all, it is rea- 
a orchestra; the song and revery ar FOnable to expect that tonight she wil] 
Parasha from Moussorgsky’s unfin-! pe ip better voice, more master of her 
ished opera, “The Fair at Sorochinsk.” | tone quality and of pitch. She inter- 
The innovating Slavs were balanced | preted the songs with spirit, and they 
and sandwiched between two master~/ gave much pleasure, despite her han4- 
' Pieces by Germans, Brahms’ heroic €} ican. to the audience. 

first time in Boston. Her numbers were! by Mr Woeffler at next week’s concerts minor symphony and Wagner's Over- Mr. Monteux’s performance of Brahms’ 
all new ‘to local concert goers, though |The other numbers announced are Mo- | ture to the “Flying Dutchman.” Symphony showed that Brahms may 
the arias from Rimsky Korsakov’s | 72°t's Haffner Serenade” and part of |} Mr. Saminsky, born in Odessa in 1888.j be Sensuously bea §iful and romantie 
. | Derlioz’ ‘““Romeo and Juliet’ symphcny, | | now lives in New York. He was a stu- as well aa strong and heroic. "The mid: 


| nuances of phrasing and melody. The 

Ni K h t Qi Fi iim, and dynamics were less ad. 

NINA HKOSNeTZ Ings rst Durable. It was very warmly applaud. 

| | ed, mus ot Mr Monteux had treated it ac 

, : , more dramatic and less Ivric 

| Bow ps é SS iyric the ap- 

| Time In Boston | Plause might have been warmer still. 

‘Brahms Jmusic 1s likely to seem tov 

© cahoeeuvenmmasetonnn | Slugeish if not played with controlled 

| pei ¥ _} treless rhythmic energy. 
Russian novelties were Sandwiched } .Wagner’s “Fiving Dutchman’’ Over 

on yesterday’s Symphony concert pro- oe iS A. least effective of al] his music 

yr mm + aya’ ,o iw - =” ~ re 

gram between the orthodox Brahms of ‘Blanai® baertiee ie cd gt Pepe Le With the 
3 ; - lena oeture 1 might well be le 

the C minor 8} mphony and the rathe: unperformed, since one can yb. 

crude early Wagner of the “Flying |.hope to hear the “Tristan” and “Mels- 


Dutchman” overture, producing a curi- tersinger too often aft Symphony Con-— 
fe pp ted - ze Male certs. It bored yesterday’s audienra 


& Russian soprano, heard this season} to applaud. 


™ . . A " 
With the Chieage re ' _ John McCormack wil] singe. tw 240] 
Chicago Opera, sang for the ‘arias and three new “Irish Fontan 


“Song Without Words” for soprano 


t part did not trouble 


-—- = — oe eee Pee a ee eee - 


opera, “The Czar’s Bride,’’ and from d ~ , Y 
Musorgsky’s ‘The Fair of Sorotchinsk”’ | mot yon the Petrograd Conservatory | qje rovement of the symphony has 
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| fave up mathematics and seldom had such pervading mood, such 
_— Philosophy for musio, becoming, in | tonal beauty. The same thing may be 
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sald of {He"peérforiarice of the pastor! of Jewish liturgical modes, “Tt is excéed- 
movement which follows, which has/ing brief and spare and bare. It sets’ 
seldom had such imagination and | forth nothing but the composer's acquaint-' 
he pn eee Pr dagae ye Bega nj Aopen Mla ance with ancient Jewish music of the 
horn episode was never played here | temple and with play of harmonies and 
more beautifully, Early Wagner mp re timbres as Rimsky-Korsakov taught him 
may be, the “Flying Dutchman’ over-. ‘9 @PPly them. For imagination, individu- 
(ure continues to stir the hearer with | lity, Mlusion the piece is naught. No 
its proud mus‘e of the storm, particu-; More salient is the music of the wedding 
larly when played with the sweep and! feast. Again Mr, Saminsky takes hint— 
ithe dramatic accent that it had ves-/ for use in his own way—from Jewish racial 
terday. ' music; again he recalls the teachings in 
4 ‘instrumental combinations, rhythmed, har- 
SYMPHONY CONCERT monized, of the valorous Rimsky. Only, 
however, as tools of trade can he use both 
and his music is as dry, barren and color- 
ONCE MORE THE GERMANS REPEL less as a book of accounts—and not by 
half so haunting to the memory. With a 
| THE SLAVS | bow, rather to the kindly Monteux than to 
tne chilly audience, Mr. Saminsky may 
Russian Newcomers Fare None Too Well well take leave to withdraw. 
Beside Brahms and Wagner—The Dry, In not much better case was the other 
Bare, Empty Saminsky—Mme. Koshetz, Russian newcomer, Prokofiev—he of the 
. “Scythian Suite’; of a symphony “as Mo- 
Hampered Singer—The More, Then, the zart might have written it in the twen- 
Day of the Symphony in C Minor and tieth century’; of plano-pieces from Con- 
rT . » certos to “‘Sareasms’’; of an opera, which 
the Overture to “The Flying Dutchman a antravemanes.” (She Leek of) eee 
OCranges.’’ We listeners might hear any or 
ao ee eee Pian: all these pieces, except the opera, from 
ean Pannart e renting S Ht ~ the Symphony Orchestra or from the com- 
Tae wane basin ‘Biot jae rei re poser bestowing recitals upon Boston as 
Waener “ert scons Pore. thay ‘were. he does upon other cities. hom it Poe 
| ; | indeed, has “considered” the ‘Scythian 
not too representative Russians or, if they ghee Sapam ‘ania Gi ae 
were, the chosen specimens of their work Pulte, in: fact, however, bolhe stobiatgciin Apel 
hardly praised them. Until Mr. Lazare terday to no ‘more than a wordless song for 
Midis for example. descended npon  £oPrano voice and orchestra sung by Mme. 
New York a year and more ago it is sata | Koshetz of the Chicago Opera Company. 
to say that in America only a student or, Posainly, bb Fe t rth bei tees 
two of eastern folk-music was aware! without Words ul ee eee | 
of him. In subsequent months he has reports her as singing elsewhere, ate: 
proved that the gentle art of pushful prop- ee ut Spr bi ypc oaltingag agie Tee 
aganda is not exclusively the heritage of ab telah Wier a x idul in 
the nephews of Uncle Sam. Here, there with pungent infervals GNG acHurous mt 
and everywhere, Mr. Saminsky in music} Monies. myaently. he mau vane ac al 
ae’ in lectures a beat eit « upon Mr wat. with thought and pains; but in it no warm 
teux’s table ho lald the score of his | OF lively play of the imagination is dis- 
mimodrama, “Lament of Hachel 5 and coverable. Far indeed and strangely may 
on Friday, conductor and orchestra played | et-song 5° when ht tee tie Kieth of this day 
two fragments thereof. fay upon it ner ous, strenuous hands. Be- 
According to the inquiring programme- hold it, in this piece of Prokofiev, ag in- 
book, the action of the piece embodies the Pere: eee alpine h or 
legend of Laban’'s deceits upon his daugh- Mmo. Koshets, singer of the opera house 
ters, Rachel and Leah. and th in her own country as well as in Chicago 
Rearous calculating Jacob en IE A. and New York, met these exactions valiant- 
mt) Jewish folk-tale than to Jewish! 17> Dut in all her numbers wes pee 
scripture. In one of the pleces now heard pi od socgghe «g phos ve t 
'vocal chords, not yet fully recovere rom 
pets the gg ig “98 ag gives recent disability. In lower tones, her voice 
Shit. or ig arid ghia pe yt plat 'ia full, warm, opulent; in upper, it tends 
| : ‘ to thin body and shrill quality. Between, 
e.. pon tera in the voice of. the vena and indeed throughout, it lacks variety of 
It b xe a ee tranquilly enough.) color and accent. Mme. Koshetz sings the 
oggeh ll Oe agai h 2g conga f would in-| notes upon the music-paper; follows the 
leaver oe net bt ale po es Be Re composer’s marks of expression and ob- 
oh a . - vious shadings. There she stops, adding 
en label, the hearer could easily believe yiitle from her own mind and spirit—when 
€ piece a chant of a priestess mindful gych physical difficulties as those of yes- 


terday beset her. A routine singer she ,. . “we ne, ‘writ- 
seemed while her numbers from Rimsky- con pF begat 2 prints sow? Waanaeiee of 
‘Korsakov’s opera, “The Betrothed of the the moving ship in “Tristan” are momen- 
Tsar’ and from Musorgsky’s opera, “The tary pioss upon other, more material mate 
Fair of Sorotchinsk,” invited much more ters, Through the introduction, the sway 
than routine. | ‘and rush of the waters, the sweep past of 
Rimsky puts his music into the mouth ory ana sea, the turbu'ence, the insistence, 
of the girl Martha recounting naPPY the wildness of ocean fill the answering ear 
hfe lived with her lover. Almost throuzh~ gejg, the imagining eye. Seldom in eines 
out, it is a voluptuous music, Soft, warm, hag operatic scene been more vividly and 
thrilling to hear, like to the touch of flesh completely eet. 
upon flesh. In the long spiral, dear tO Phe music passes to the tale of doom 
Rimsky’s imagination and practice, the and devotion, of fate and faith that. the 
melody ascends, descends, in glowing, action unfolds—the black romance of the 
quivering circlets. The listener recalls the Dutehmean’s endless voyaging through the 
air of the longing Queen in ‘‘The Golden getorms, the golden strand of Senta’s believ- 
Cockerel” and one or another of Rim- ing love, and-ever in the background the 
sky’s songs. With them in this curve, this white foam of the gray waters against 
glamor, this imparting of voluptuous sSe€N- the gray and riven sky. It {fs convention 
sation, the fragment from “‘The Betrothed of reviewing to write of the illusion, of 
of the Tsar’ may almost hold place. A romantic scene, action, air, that upsprings, 
more sensuous singer than was Mme. Ko- q hundred years after, from the overturas 
shetz yesterday might give it pile and Weber set to “Oberon,” “Der Freischiftz’’ 
glow, Palpitating upon the ear. The frag- and ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ Does it spring the less 
ment from am opera that the spent and does it not more upleap, eighty years after. 
dying Musorgsky left barely sketched, from this Overture of Wagner to “The 
begins in amorous revery—a girl longing Mying Dutchman?” Some of us—doubtless 
for the lover her stepmother denies her— foolish tolk—it still possesses and trans- 
proceeds in fancy of him and her in lively ports, even while our minds may be noting 
folk-dance. (The formula of the elder the tooth of time gnawing at Senta’s 
{Italian opera, as it were, adapted to use melody in the horns. It was sweetish 
upon Russian music of the people.) Liadov cloying even when the forties first heard 
wrote in the orchestral part, suitably, it. Not then had Wagner learned to exalt. 
neatly, but with more flavor of his routine his saving women. Yet the Sea, the ro-| 
self than of individual and _ incealcul-,mance, the haggard tumult, the final salva- | 
able Musorgsky, The revery is moody and tion achieved—and proclaimed! The over- | 
melancholy, with not a little of Musorg- ture to ‘The Flying Dutchman” is musi¢ 
sky’s ability to make imagined emotion of the theatre. Visualizing it, dramatizing 


| actuality In tones. The succeeding Hopak it, feeling it yet guiding it, Mr. -Monteux 


(wirls, snaps, repeats itself, after the man-.¢an make it triply vivid. It invites ‘the 
ner of Russian folk-dance. With it Mu- graphic power that for the whole clothes} 
sorgsky kept the fafth of the ‘‘nationalist’’ His orchestra. Once more—and forever— 
composers; but sat by rather than joined the theatre is a good place. 
with the dancers. Mme. Koshetz, more- raider * 
over, was not exactly in the condition to fess expectedly, Mr. Monteux also 
give the piece rhythmic leap and. verve. farea well with the Symphony of Brahms 
To produce her tones as such, she had need!—again a music inviting to power as often 
of all her pains. .a8 ‘to beauty. It was possible to wish a 
- more propulsive pace, a sharper accent, 
So it was that Brahms of Vienna and!When the motiv of rejoicing begins ‘to 
Wagner of Dresden once more repelled the Move through the finale; to wish.the proe- 
Slavic invasion—one with his Symphony in lamation by the trombones more solemn, 
C minor, the other with the Overture to ,Stately, sonorous, in the manner of Mengel- 


: 
| 


his opera, “The Flying Dutchman,” and |berg. Yet elsewhere, there was little reason 


both materially aided by Mr. Monteux |'to take issue with the conductor; while 


ana the orchestra. It is quite true that |}€Verywhere came reason to praise his an- 


“The Flying Dutchman” was produced al-|Swering voices. Not too often of late in 


most eighty years ago; that, beyond any |a classic symphony, have the strings and 
other of Wagner's operas, it has fallen, in , the wood-winds played with such lambent 
these days, from the active repertory. No | loveliness of tone, such sensibility in ac- 
doubt there are long pages in it worn!cent and Shading, such songful phrasing 


threadbare and antiquated by time and as they brought to the fancies and the 


operatic fashions. Yet the Overture, as|graces of ‘the little Allegretto. However 
Some of us hear it, still holds brave and | Brahms may have scored his symphonies, 
firm, rich and eloquent. Here and only |he had imagination with wind-choirs— 
here has Wagner, intrinsically a landsman, | and intuition. Their voices halo this Alle- 


. 
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Brahms and warm to it. So, yesterday, TU. ees OEY ae ee eg 
in pace and rhythm, Mr, Monteux main: ‘almost ita) a Gcatdedan atte 
tained, enriched the melody of the slow:—than it did on yesterday alter sie se 
movement, while within it he gained sensi- For the last concert or two the or- 
‘ive and diversified voice unwonted. Ewery chestra had apparently lost somewhat 
modulation told. The ear caught the/of thé youthful fire and enthusiasm to 
dusky harmonies of Brahms; the imagina- which’ Mr. Monteux has accustomed 
tion answered to his musings, for oncé ys, but yesterday it played as in the 
beauty came to him—and with mo audible concerts of the season’s earlier por- 
calculation and process for alloy. ‘tion. The whole symphony was given 
_ More meaily, Sa sengeorsinr be ge cl with a warmth of tone, with a ygrved 
‘Monteux with Brahms’s music of power. oF expressive detail, yet withal a due 
Possibly there was but one Nikisch with - ; ia 
the suspensive preluding, the magnigcent and Just, sense of proportion which 
bursting upon the ear, the striding upon felt oi Herin alit of the 
the imagination of the finale in this First ence Te @  Bueprins. Quairy 

Syt ny. None the less much of these Performance and rewarded the con- 
sensations, is intrinsic in the music, and ductor and orchestra with generous, 
yesterday Mr. ‘Monteux released, if he Whole-hearted and enthusiastic ap- 
did not sublimate, them. So also with the plause. 

succesding exuberance of rejoicing, tonal The remaining pieces of the pro- 
wave upon tonal wave. A little more pas- gram, with the exception of Wagner’s 
sion and a world would have sung and overture, were novel. Saminsky’s. 
danced; yet with Brahms strode almost pallet music was played for the first 
ally Monteux. Similarly with the first time in America, and the Russian 
Rovement. Brahms, weited, long vefore songs, it not sung for the first time 
music sprung into being more fully pano- /” this city, waked pigeon at moar eed 
plied. - (The beginning of Strauss’s tone- sky's ballet musicis sadly isapp in - 
poem, ‘tA Hero-Life,” is the nearest, read- ing. A pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
jest, parallel.) Seldom, too, does music Liadov and Tcherepnin, one naturally 
more resolutely and irresistibly bear the expects at least glowing orchestral 
hearer along its course, Compulsive is/ coloring. The orchestration of these 
that rocking rhythm which Brahms seems two fragments is, however, conven- 
to use so innocently. His song may be tional. The themes, of folk character, 
dusky, but there are returrs of it to mas- are repeated over and over again with- 


: 


Mme. Nina KosHErTz was born at Moscow. Her father, Paul Koshetz. 
was a tenor in the Imperial Opera of that city. She began to study the 
pianoforte at the age of four. When she was nine she gave a recital. 
At eleven she entered the Moscow Conservatory. where she studied with 
Safonov and Igoumenev. When she was eighteen she took lessons in 
singing of Masetti and in composition with Taneiev. Later she was 
coached in Paris by Felia Litvinne. Her first operatic engagement was 
at Moscow, where her repertoire included Russian, Italian, and French 
opera. She appeared as a “guest’’ at the Petrograd Imperial Opera. 
After the Bolshevik upheaval, she escaped from Russia and came to the 
United States. | 

She sang in New York for the first time at a lecture recital of the 
Schola Cantorum at the house of Mrs. Vincent Astor on December 16, 
1920. Ata concert of the Schola Cantorum in New York on January 12, 
1921, she presented a programme of songs by Russian composers from 
Glinka to Scriabin. She gave a recital in New York on March 27, 1921, 
when her programme included songs by Handel, Mozart, Lalo, Brahms, 
Debussy, Scriabin, Barlow, Bibb, and Prokofiev’s “Jewish Cradle song”’ 
without words. On December 30, 1921, in Chicago, as a member of the 
Chicago Opera Company, she “‘created”’ the part of Fata Morgana, the 
witch, in Prokofiev’s opera “The Love for Three Oranges” (sung in> 
French) and took that réle when the opera was performed at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, on February 14, 1922. 
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Saminsky and the East Jaaus Wek, «of yet the piece has not been mounted else: 


; where. 
Among the many European musi ans In 1810 Mr. Saminsky was stationed in 


op hm 2 topo Say gig abnormal con-| the Caucus on military duty, and his in- 
: , . ons following the late war is. Laz terest in the music of that regi 
ter the ear. And, when motiv clashes with out attempt at development, and the Saminsky, Russian conductor and Pevensey ceichey a few years later. In “ate wawaenl 
motiy, and choir with choir, and the whol® second of the two pieces is noisy with- er, late professor in the Conservatory at | ings though Georgia and Armenia he dis- 
music seethes with a noble turbulence, iS oyt brilliance. The work was coldly Tiflis. Last October there appeared in} covered many ancient Jewish melodies and 
Brahms much below the Beethoven of received, and justly so. these columns a lengthy article on Samin-| native folk-tunes, and he is now regarded 
fee eeeaphony in the major C? (There Nina. Koshetz was the singer. The Sky that may now be recalled with profit, tas an authority on the music of the Near 
are other analogies like the suspensiva .ongs in which she chose to display as two fragments from that composer's bal- } East. Not long ago Mr. Saminsky gave 
eee od. into. “ed aaa pas he her art are at least skillfully composed let, “The Lament of Rachel,” will be! a talk on this subject at the rooms of the 
inde ee eae an enka by ig music. Rimsky’s air, if monotonous Played at the Symphony Concerts of to-| Harvard Musical Association. There is 
BERT Semphony Yet ce thay heen: ae in general scheme, is grateful music morrow afternoon and Saturday evening. | good reason to suppose that the melodies 
Saactor worth his salt—and- Mr. Monto both singer and orchestra and, as To refresh the memory, the salient facts |,used in the two fragments of hie ballet to 
oe Ae worth-much more—it continues:thel in all his . music, there. are many te he tie eee - "4 and work may | ‘b@ heard tomorrow are among those that he 
everlasting chain. ~ “| moments of real orginality and ex- abinbor, 4ae 2: ; orn In Odessa in De-j:has gathered in the course of his researches. 
be , H. T. Parker | pressiveness. Prokofiev’s song with- Re t » he evinced an early aptitude | The first of the two excerpts, an “Orien- 
— - out words is a far.ery from Mendels- ‘a dha tis though he drifted for a time into ‘tale;’’ bearing the indication Tranquillo 
Glorified Brahms on Boston ead Poe mR a wee study of mathematics. Close asso- Dolente, begins with a tune of strongiy 
| isohn and his imitators. It is imagi cistion with Rimsky-Korsakov duri ae ¥ 
native, personal music and creates a tak te OV uring the | exotic character, sung by the oboe, In the 
Orchestra Program Sia Sai more of the composer's (ast two years of that composer’s life again | second, ‘‘A Wedding Dance,” Mr, Samin- 
th Gesire to, near matey Ak dia’ tins | turned Saminsky’s ambition music-ward, | sky has employed a lively theme, presuni+ 
The program of the seventeen work. Moussorgs y, im Als reverie and he became a pupil of Liadov in com- ably of eariy Hebrew origin, Its first an- 
concert: by the Boston Symphonyjand dance, is’ the familiar Mous- | ; 


Orchestra, given yesterday afternoon, 
was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor : Brahms 
Bie tele ments from the ballet, “Lament 
of Rachcel”’ Saminsky 
Songs with orchestra cae . 
Air from ‘‘The Tzar’s Bride,”’ 
| ‘ | ci Rimsky-Korsakov 
Reverie and dance from “The Fair of 


~ Sor CMON eens eins oss Moussorgsky 


ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” ” 


Cae ; Wagner 


sorgsky, intensely Russian, crude in 


the manner of his expression, a com- 


poser of tremendoug power, lacking in 
technic, yet triumphing in spite of his 
limitations. Madame Koshetz sang as 
a musician, a rare quality in a singer. 
For once, a singer seemed an integral 
part of a symphony program rather 
than a concession to convention. | 


oa * 


gq Position and'of Cherépnin in conducting. *nouncement by ’ceilos and bases in thirds, 
q The list of his pieces contains two sym- n= 


phonies, a symphonic poem, an opera, ““Em- 
peror Julian’’ and. two mimodramas, ‘The 
Flight of Ariel” and “The Lament of Ra- 
chel.” It was a projected performance of ° 
| the latter at the Neighborhood Playhouse | 
that, in December, 1920, brought Saminsky 
| to New York, where he has since remained. 
The stage of the Playhouse proved too 
Small to accommodate the ballet, and as 


doubled by two bassoons, over an aceome 
yPaniment figure in four kettle-drums, is 
curious and striking. Both pieces are $im- 
ple in construction. The various themes 
on which they are based are repeated in 
different orchestral combinations rather 
than developed, with the appeal of the mu- 
‘sic depending on intrinsic quaintness and 
on the composer’s colorful and character- 
istic instrumentation. W, 8... Sei 
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Bretto, pulse Felden through thé preceding 
Andante. A Latin conductor—Toscanini en 
téte—is sure to find the songfulness of 
Brahms and warm to it. So, yesterday, 
in pace and rhythm, Mr. Monteux main-. 
tained, enriched the melody of the slow: 
movement, while within it he gained sensi- 
tive and diversified voice unwonted. Every 
modulation told. The ear caught the’ 
dusky harmonies of Brahms; the imagina- 
tion answered to his musings. For once 
beauty came to him—and with mo audible 
calculation and process for alloy. 

More easily, more naturally went Mr, 
Monteux with Brahms’s music of power. 
Possibly there was but one Nikisch with 
the suspensive preluding, the magnificent 
bursting upon the ear, the striding upon 
the imagination of the finale in this First 
Symphony. None the less much of these 
sensations, is intrinsic in the music, and 
yesterday Mr. *Monteux released, if he 
did not sublimate, them. So also with the 
succesding exuberance of rejoicing, tonal 
wave upon tonal wave. A little more pas- 
sion and a world would have sung and 
danced; yet with Brahms strode almost 
equally Monteux. Similarly with the first 
movement. Brahms waited long before 
he wrote a Symphony, and seldom has 
music sprung into being more fully pano- 
plied. (The beginning of Strauss’s tone- 
poem, ‘A Hero-Life,’’ is the nearest, read- 
iest, parallel.) Seldom, too, does music 


Brahms” ‘sympliéfy has never! 
sounded more emotional, more dra- 
matic, less dry and academic—one is 
almost tempted to add more musical 
—than it did on yesterday afternoon. 
For the last concert or two the or- 
chestra had apparently lost somewhat 
of the youthful fire and enthusiasm to 
which Mr. Monteux has accustomed 
us, but yesterday it played as in the 
concerts of the season’s earlier por- 
tion. The whole symphony was given | 
with a warmth of tone, with a wealth. 
of expressive detail, yet withal a due) 
and just sense of proportion which 
was wholly conrmendable. The audi- 
ence felt the stirring quality of the 
performance and rewarded the con- 
ductor and orchestra with generous, 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The remaining pieces of the pro- 
gram, with the exception of Wagner’s 
overture, were novel. Saminsky’s 
ballet music was played for the first 
time in America, 


in this city, are unfamiliar. 


ing. A pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadov and Tcherepnin, one naturally 


and the Russian | 
songs, if not sung for the first time | 
Samin- | 
sky’s ballet musicis sadly disappoint- | 


: 7 ere - 
ra a i a 


~~ -_-— a a A TA eT —~ <7~ eames 
Mme. Nina KosHETz was born at Moscow. Her father, Paul Koshetz, 


was a tenor in the Imperial Opera of that city. She began to study the 
pianoforte at the age of four. When she was nine she gave a recital. 
At eleven she entered the Moscow Conservatory. where she studied with 
Safonov and Igoumenev. When she was eighteen she took lessons in 
singing of Masetti and in composition with Taneiev. Later she was 
coached in Paris by Felia Litvinne. Her first operatic engagement was 
at Moscow, where her repertoire included Russian, Italian, and French 
opera. She appeared as a “guest”? at the Petrograd Imperial Opera. 
After the Bolshevik upheaval, she escaped from Russia and came to the 
United States. 

She sang in New York for the first time at a lecture recital of the 


Schola Cantorum at the house of Mrs. Vincent Astor on December 16, 


1920. Ata concert of the Schola Cantorum in New York on January 12, 
1921, she presented a programme of songs by Russian composers from 


Glinka to Scriabin. She gave a recital in New York on March 27, 1921, 


when her programme included song andel, Mozar 3 
a P = tee uded ongs by Handel, Mozart, Lalo, Brahms, 
€ e506 g Scriabin, Barlow, Bibb, and Prokofiev’s ‘Jewish Cradle song 
= out — Bn December 30, 1921, in Chicago, as a member of the 
/hicago pera Company, she “created” the part of Fata Morgana, the | 
witch, in Prokofiev’s opera “The Love for Three Oranges’ (sung in 
French) and took that réle when the opera was performed at the 

Manhattan Opera House, New York, on February 14, 1922. 


more resolutely and irresistibly bear the expects at least glowing orchestral 
hearer along its course. Compulsive is coloring. The orchestration of these 
that rocking rhythm which Brahms seems two fragments is, however, conven- 
to use so innocently. His song may be tional. The themes, of folk character, 
dusky, but there are returrs of it to mas- are repeated over and over again with- 
ter the ear. And, when motiv clashes with out attempt at development, and the 
motiv, and choir with choir, and the whole second of the two pieces is noisy with- 
music seethes with a noble turbulence, is out brilliance. The work was coldly 


yet the piece has not been mounted else- 
where. 

In 1810 Mr. Saminsky was stationed in 
the Caucus on military duty, and his in- 
terest in the music of that region led him 
thither a few vears later. In his wander- 
er, late professor in the Conservatory at | ings though Georgia and Armenia he dis- 


Tiflis. Last October ther f rer 
Brahms much below the Beethoven of xa.2; ‘ Sk os € appeared in») covered many ancient Jewish melodies and 
received, and justly so. these columns a lengthy article on Samin- | native folk-tunes, and he is now regarded 


; ~ ? ~~ , a . r 
aa Tei ties major Gi (There Nina Koshetz wee the singer. rhe | sky that may now be recalled with profit, tas an authority on the music of the Near 
transition into the finale.). Biilow ma songs in which she chose to display ii two fragments from that composer's bal- | Kast. Not long ago Mr. Saminsky gave 
have meant this, that or the other, when her art are at least skillfully composed qi let, “The Lament of Rachel,” will be! a talk on this subject at the rooms of the 

Rimsky’s air, if monotonous q| Played at the Symphony Concerts of to-| Harvard Musical Association. There is 


he called this music of Brahms “tha MUSIC. ; 6 m 
Tenth Symphony.” Yet at the hands of in general scheme, is grateful music ~ ain afternoon and Saturday evening. | good reason to suppose that the melodies 
o refresh the memory, the salient facts , used in the two fragments of his ballet to 


conductor worth his salt—and Mr. Mon-to both singer and orchestra and, as a. q npg + 
teux is worth much more—it continues the/in all his music, there are many q rcearcing Saminsky’s life and work may | be heard tomorrow are among those that he 


Saminsky and the East Jaams. Wie. 4: 


Among the many European musie ne 
driven to America by the abnormal con- 
ditions following the late war is Lazare 
Saminsky, Russian conductor and compos- 


like the “atc ot 
| 


everlasting chain. moments of real 


Glorified Brahms 
Orchestra Program 


The program of the seventeenth 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, given yesterday afternoon, 
was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor ..Brahms 
Two fragments from the ballet, ‘““Lament 
of Rachcel”’ Saminsky 
Songs with orchestra 
Air from “The Tzar’s Bride,’ 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Reverie and dance from “The Fair of 
OAC INGI ood dod os oe Moussorgsky 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
ot Wagner 


H. T. PARKER 
on Boston 


orginality and ex- 
pressiveness. Prokofiev’s song with- 
‘out words is a far ery from Mendels- 
i'sohn and his imitators. It is imagi- 
i'native, personal music and creates a 
desire to hear more of the composer's 
' work. Moussoresky, in his reverie 
land dance, is' the familiar Mous- 
|sorgsky, intensely Russian, crude in 
‘the manner of his expression, a com- 
poser of tremendoug power, lacking in 
'technic, yet triumphing in spite of his 
limitations. Madame Koshetz sang as 
a musician, a rare quality in a singer. 
For once, a singer seemed an integral 
part of a symphony program rather 
than a concession to sate 7 Se 
hK/e @ . 


|) thus be set forth. 


Born in Odessa in De- has gathered in the course of his researches. 


_cember, 1883, he evinced an early aptitude 
for music, though he drifted for a time into 
Ce i study of mathematics. Close asso- 
Clation with Rimsky-Korsakov during the 
last two years of that composer's life again 
turned Saminsky’s 
and he became a pupil of Liadov in com- 


} position and’ of Cherépnin in conducting. 


The list of his pieces contains two sym- 
phonies, a symphonic poem, an opera, ‘“‘Em- 
peror Julian’ and two mimodramas, “The 
Flight of Ariel” and “The Lament of Ra- 
chel.” It was a projected performance of 


ithe latter at the Neighborhood Playhouse ! 
| that, in December, 1920, brought Saminsky 
| to New York, where he has since remained. 
| The stage of the Playhouse proved too 


small to accommodate the ballet, and as 


SS Tero. : 
ee 


exotic character, sung by the oboe, 
| second, 
ambition music-ward, | 
ably of eariy Hebrew origin, 


yPaniment figure jin 


|The first of the two excerpts, an ‘Orien- 
' tale,’’ 


the 
with 


bearing 


indication Tranquillo 
Dolente, begins 


a tune of strongiyv 
In the 
‘““A Wedding Dance,’ Mr. Samin- 
Sky has employed a lively theme, presuni- 
Its first an- 
nouncement by ’ceilos and bases in thirds, 
doubled by two bassoons, over an aceom- 
four kKettle-drums, 1s 
curious and striking. Both pieces are $im- 
ple in construction. The various themes 
on which they are based are repeated in 
different orchestral combinations rather 
than developed, with the appeal of the mu- 
sic depending on intrinsic quaintness and 
on the composer’s colorful and character- 
istic instrumentation. W. 5S. 8S. 
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SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KIGHTEENTH PROGRAMME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 11, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, “HAFFNER” SERENADE, No. 7, (K. 250) 
I. Allegro maestoso; Allegro molto 
II. Andante 
III. Minuetto; Trio 
IV. Rondo: Allegro 


(Violin solo; RICHARD BURGIN) 


BACH, AIR from the Cantata ‘‘Mein liebsten Jesus ist ver- 
loren”’ 


BACH, AIR, ‘““Nimm Mich Du zu eigen Hin’’, from the Can- 
tata, ‘‘Sie Werden aus Saba alle Kommen’”’ 


LOBFFLER, IRISH FANTASIES for Voice and Orchestra 
a) The Host of the Air 


b) The Fiddler of Dooney 
c) Caitilin Ni Uallachain 


BERLIOZ, EXCERPT from the Dramatic Symphony, '‘Romeo 
aim Juliet’’, op. 17 
a) Garden Scene 
b) Queen Mab: Scherzo 


Soloist: 
JOHN McCORMACK 


——- - - — - - ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Airs of Bach 





ohn McCormack 
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- 18TH CONCERT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fie 
er". 
Rr 


curiosity concerning the workings of” 


ymagic, fairy lore, glamoury and all fan- — | 


tastical beliefs and illusions. Those ‘| 
who know his “Devil’s Villanelle” ap- |. 


orchestral music. But even his warm- 


' ‘Preciate his mastery of grim humor in 
| BY SYMPHONY :: admirers were yesterday surprised 
| by the playful 


Hf enatd> re. Me lFab2. 
Violin Playing of Richard 


Burgin Replete with 
Understanding 


cee 


M’CORMACK PLEASES 
WITH FANTASIES 


ON ERR RNNENS | 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 18th concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 


as follows: Mozart, “Haffner” Serenade 
——first four movements; Bach, Air from 
the Cantata “Lost Is My Dear Jesus’’ 
and Air “Take Thou for Thy Very Own” 
from the Cantata, ‘All They from Sheba | 
Shall Come’: Loeffler, ‘The Host of. 
the Air’; “The Fiddler of Dooney” and | 
Caitilin-Ni-Holahan” from Five Trish | 
Fantasies for voice and orchestra: Ber- 
licz, Garden Scene and Queen Mab from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

No finer violin playing than that of 
Mr. Richard Burgin in Mozart’s Sere- 
nade has been heard here in recent 
years. It was fine in its delicacy and 
grace; in its understanding of the Moz- | 
artlan music in the “gallant” manner; 
in its acceptance of the music for what 
it was worth, and its avoidance of any- 
thing incongruously important. Charm- 
ing festiva] music of the 18th century, 
charmingly played, with an accuracy 
that was never pedantic, with an ease 
and good fellowship as if the violinist 
had been One of Elisabeth Haffner’s 
wedding guests and, in the Andante, had 
been filled With gentle sentiment, see- 
ing the bride. 

Mr. Loeffler Composed 14 or 15 years 
af0 ‘The Hosting of the Sidhe’’ and | 
“The Host of the Air,’’ music for poems | 
by W. B. Yeats for voice and piano. | 
They were sung here by David Bispham | 
in 1909. The “Irish Fantasies” are now | 
five in number: ‘The Hosting of the| 


| Sidhe,”’ and “‘The Ballad of the Fox 
| Hunter,” besides those sung yesterday. 


(The words of “Catilin-Ni-Holahan”’ are | 
by W. Hefernan, the Blind.) 


It was to be expected that the legends. 


- Of the Sidhe woulda appeal to Mr. 


Loeffler’s poetic . fancy, his artistic 


‘Virgin. Each one of the three songs is 
“the poet finds an apt interpreter in 


radventure there is constantly varying 
“expression without a too realistic under- 


ness, the rollicking spirit 
of his “Fiddler of Dooney”; the racial 
and patriotic fervor and the fiery, revo- 
lutionary spirit that characterized his 
“‘Caitilin-Ni-Holahan,” with the reliev- | 
ing episode of the appeal 'to the Blessed 


admirable in its Own way. In each one 


music. In the Story of O’Driscoll’s wild 


lining of the text. There is the sug- 
gestion of mystery as in the poet’s 
verse. There is constantly eloquent in- 
Strumentation which, with the harmonic 
scheme, not forced, not extravagant, 
adds to the magie of the words to. be 
sung. Not soon will one forget the pas- 
sage illustrative of 


“Old men and young men and young girls 


Were gone like a drifting smoke,’’ 
or the piping so sad and So gay, high 
up in the air. 


Musical imagination is richly dis- 
played in the other songs, widely differ- 


|ing as they do in mood. 


Mr. McCormack sank these Fantasies 
con amore. It is needless to Say that 
Mr. Loeffler could not find another 
Singer so richly endowed by nature, so 
artistically competent, so warmly sym- 


pathetic. No wonder that these songs 


were received with genuine enthusiasm; 
that composer and singer were applaud- 
ed to the echo. Nor Should Mr. Monteux' 
and the orchestra be forgotten for their, | 
Share in the achlevement of success, 

Although some, to whom all the musie 
of the indefatigable and prolific Bach 
shows plenary inspiration, may con- 
sider the statement as little short -of 
rank blasphemy, we found the two arias 
dull, musically and aesthetically dull, 
instrumental rather than vocal 

What beautiful music came to Berlioz 
for the lovers of Verona! 


‘The glow. the blush, the beating hearts 
of lovers, ‘ 

Love that is wll the earth to lovers, love 
that mocks time and space, 

Love that is day and night—love that is 
sun and moon and stars, 

Love that is crimson, Sumptuous, sick 
with perfume.”’ , 


Then followed an inimitable perform- 
ance of the “Queen Mab’’ Scherzo. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be away next week. 
The program of March 24 and 25 is ag 
follows: d’Indy, “Wallenstein,” a Trfl- 
ogy; Hichheim, Oriental Impressions 


-_ -~ 


eo Ns ee ec eons = 


| (first performance); Goldmark, Over- 


ture, “In the Spring.’’ Mr. De Gogorza _' | 


will sing Handel’s ‘“‘Where’er You Walk” 


and ‘‘Canto del Presidario,’’ by Alvarez. 
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M’CORMACK 
SINGS WITH 
~ SYMPHONY 


Pate i WW rler Se (942 
Loeffler’s Songs Pro- 


; 
} 


' 


voke Extraordinary — 
: 


Enthusiasm 


—— 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


We are not propagandists. 
are not discussing the freedom or 
|Home Rule for Ireland. We are | 
|speaking of Irish poems, set by | 
| Charles Martin Loeffler, and sung by | 
John McCormack, in a performance 
‘long to be remembered, at the con-/| 
cert given by the Boston Symphony 


Wel 


; 


Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conduc-| 


tor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, 


'rarefied—and it is in 
'most beautiful of the three. 
accompaniment of 
|“ Kiddler of Dooney’’ 


not 
| superb 
'The archaic tune of “The Pretty Girl 


The Loeffler | Songs 


‘These are “The Hosts of the Sidhe” 
and “The WFWiddler of Dooney’’; the 
poems by William Butler Yeats, and 
‘The Fong of Caitilin-ni-Holihan,’’ 
after the verse of Heferan the Blind. 
The song ‘‘The Hosts of the Sidhe,’’ 
narrating the dream of Heferan the 
Blind, The two first songs were sung 
in Boston with piano accompaniment 
in 1909 by the late David Bispham. 

The song of Caitalin-ni-Holihan is of 
recent origin. All the songs benefit bv 
the orchestra, the piano being a poor 
substitute for the colors of the instru- 
ments when it comes to painting the 
Vague sorrow that oppressed the 
hunter, who lay in the reeds, heard 
the piping in the air, “piping never so 
sad, and piping never so gay,” and in 
his own dream, drank the cursed 
bread and wine of those who wished 
evil on him and his bride. 


One a Rollicking Jig 


The Celtic quality of this song is more 
this sense the 
But the 
the song of the 
is a not unfamiliar 
Irish jig. Mr. McCormack has heard it 
himself in Ireland, and it is the accom- 
panyment of the reckless merriment, 
the adventurous spirit, and the strange 
longing which echoes at the end of 
the song and still haunts the memory. 

But the third song {is an Trish chant 
of glory, when Mr. Loeffler employs 
Only the tare color, but the most 
sonorities of his instrument. 


which is much older, 
the verse, inas- 


Alilking the Cow,”’ 
we should say, than 


' much as it existed in Treland long be- 


fore the Christian religion was known 


| there, gives an antazing atmosphere toa 


PROVOKES ENTHUSIASM 


It was an extraordinary experience 
for any hearer. It provoked a demon- 
Stration of unqualified enthusiasm, not 
from an audience of partisans, 
from musicians and everybody 


ordinary color and evocative power. 


Mr. McCormack, despite a throat in 
poor condition, sang like a poet and a 


prophet, until, with the old Irish tune, | 
(**The | 
set | 


“Colleen dhas crutha na mo,” 
pretty girl milking the cow’’) 
ekirling by Dr. Loeffler in the orches- 
tra, you would have said that every 
Celt in the universe was a-marching! 
Mr. McCormack Sang two airs from 
Bach, the air ‘‘T.ost is my Jesus’’ from 


the cantata of that name, and the air, | 
“Take from Thy very own” from the. 


cantata ‘‘All they from Sheba. shall 
come,’’ and then the three songs by Mr. 
Loeffler. 


but) 
else | 
capable of response to music of extra- | 


the whole. And when the word ‘‘Cai- 
'talin ni Holihan,” as tIreland. the 
‘Queen, is called by Heferan the Blind, 
occurs at the end of certain Iines. it 
is taken from the mouth of the tenor 
by the trumpets and proclaimed with 
a power and a pomp that no voice 
could ever equal. And when, with the 
sweeping of harps and the tread of 
the great march, Mr. McCormack: 


comes to the verse: 

“We will not bear the chains we wear, not | 
bear them long, 

We seem bereaven, but mighty Heav’n will | 
InaAke us strong. 

who led through Ocean Red all | 

TIsroel on | 

| Will aid our queen. our Caltalin-ni-Holihan—’ 

| When he sings this, you may be a 


’ 


| 
| crustacean, a crocodile, or a member of | 
} 


| The God 


; 
} 


| the Loyal Coalition, but you will think 


| the hair is rising on your head, and | 
the gooseflesh will course up and down | 
your spine! | 
| No wonder that there was enthusi-. 
‘asm, with Messrs. Loeffler, McCormack 
and Monteux bowing from the stage, to 


- 


| 


each other, 
“<j audience. 


At the opening of the concert nearly 


‘| | as much applause was bestowed on a 
| ' composer named Mozart and on Mr. 
| | Burgin, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
| _ for his solo violin playing in the “Haff- 
| ner’ Serenade. This music is 
| | too seldom. 

| | 


Melody of Purest Kind 


The gayety of the first and last move- 
ment is Mozart in a jesting vain, but 
the whole Serenade would be worth 
|while if only for the second movement. 
| Tt is melody of the purest kind. It is 
workmanship of the period antedating 
the symphonic ptactices of Haydn 
and Beethoven, and it shows that even 
in an extended instrumental form it is 
/ not necessary to play battle-door and 
ehuttle-cock with melodies, in the sym- 


phonic manner now classic and prac- | 
_lised by everybody from Beethoven to |! 


Richard Strauss. No! Here is a sim- 
_Plicity, a marvelous line, and melodics 
that exfoliate the one from the other, 
.In a manner a universe away from the 
work bench on which our symphonic 
forefathers labored so earnestly. 
Berlioz music, the “Garden Scene” 
and the ‘‘Queen Mab’’ scherzo from 
the Romeo and _e “Juliet Symphony 
brought the programme to an end. 
Perhaps because of the excitement 
|| which preceded it, it seemed of inordi- 
nate length, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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LOEFFLER, McCORMACK, IRISH FAN- 


TASIAS 
Music and Singing That Carried All Be- 
fore Them—A Folk-Tale of Spirits of 
the Air, a Fiddler’s Ditty, and a Song of 
Freedom—The Composer in New Direct- 
ness of Means and Impression — The 
Singer’s Fine Fervors—An Adventure 
Also with Bach 


a eee Le 


ALL, spare and austere is Mr. Loef- 
fler to the eye; tall, stout and 
beaming is Mr. McCormack; short, 
cherubie and modestly self-depre- 

cating before applauding hamds is Mr. 
Monteux. Twice and thrice, after the per- 
formance of Mr. Loeffler’s “Irish Fan- 
tasias’”’ at the Symphony Concert vyester- 
day, the three came together upon the | 
Stage, bowing to each other. bowing to! 
the audience, bowing to the orchestra, The, 
sight was unusual: the sight was amus- 


heard » 


i figure of 


—— Maha, 1 19224 titted. 


to the orchestra, to -the | pieces "by “Mr. “Heeffler Had carriea all ‘be- | 


fore them. The listeners had applauded 
not because he was a composer of high, 
repute, not because his usually recondite 
| music might thereby be the more remark- 
able: but because he had immediately and 
Sincerely stirred them. Mr. McCormack’s 
singing had heightened these sensations. 
No dovbt Mr. Monteux and the orchestra 
j}had also contributed ‘to them. Hence the’ 
contrasting trinity of the stage; hence the 
clapping renewed «again and again. For 
once the discreet, not to say the timid. 
audience of Friday afternoon in Symphony 
Hali, forgot ‘‘to play safe.’’ Moved, it 
had taken chances; pieces and performance 
had broken sub-conscious moorings, The 
thing does hanpen—-even in Boston. 

The particular cause of this exulting 
was the last of the three Fantasias heard 
yesterday, the last also of the whole 
Series of five. Possibly in Irish an- 
thologies of the end of the eighteenth or 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Mr. Loeffler found verses by “Hefernan 
the Blind,” celebrating Irish loyalty, af- 
firming Irish faith in the cause of na- 
(tional freedom. The bard—for he is 
nearer to ancient minstrels in the king’s 
hall than to modern poet at his writing | 
|table—evokes Ireland in the legendary | 

Kathleen in ‘Houlihan. tn | 
vision he sees her comforting and heart- 
|}ening her sons in sore stress and barren, | 
Around her he beholds the powers of | 
heaven—in the end to give the victory. 
Far yet bright, it gleams in hope ful- 


Mr. Loeffler has set the verse in the 
fashion that he follows in all three Fan- 
tasias. Seemingly, he has been studious 
of Irish folk-pieces. Out of this back- 
|ground, he invents and conducts a clear 
|; melody of his own, yet with savor of its 
/source. So doing, he writes unmistakable 
Song, well defined and wel] considered for 


|the singing tenor voice, from moment to 
| 
/ moment 


clearly audible in the orchestra. | 
He impregnates this melody with the 
changing mood or passion of the verse ; 
how and then he makes it incisive when 
he mates a vivid emphasis in both musie 
and words; but never does he torture it 
by endless and broken inflection into a 
minute following of the text. Occasionally, 
tie orchestral voices point some detail by 
an impinging modulation, by a flash . of 
color, by other momentary play of har- 
monies or timbres. Much oftener, they 
Seize upon the imager: of the poet, and, 
in the imagery of the composer, expand 
and intensify it in brief interludes. So, 
for example in this song, do the trumpets 
and other choirs proclaim the beauty, the 
glory, the power of Kathleen ni Houlihan ; 


ing; but mearly every one overlooked such | °? the harps and the strings sweep through 


incidental entertainment in the fine ex- 
citement of the moment. For once new, 


the ecstasies of celestial vision: or drums 
and flutes and all the wind-choir sound 
with the quick march of conquering and 





~ultant ' feet.” ™ 


-~ 


Doing these things in’ this Way, Mr./ 


Loeffler, according to his custom, is ex- 
eeedingly choice and exceedingly economi- 
cal of means. He holds his imaginative 
purpose in suspension, as it were, until he 
finds for it the exact, the assured expres- 
sion. Without the waste of a _ note, 
with an equal directness and clarity, he 
sets the expression to music-paper. The 
instrumental or the singing voice—when it 
is Mr. ' McCormack’s—as precisely and 
graphically conveys it. The outcome is a 
music in which the tones become as one 
with the passion or the vision evoked, 
quickening it into living imagination, into 
beauty and power of. illusion. Many a 
time in the past, Mr. Loeffler has written 
music recondite and subtle. In these Irish 
Fantasias he has hidden research, rejec- 
tions, refinings. More truly, he has made 
them the roots whence flower a directness. 
a fullness, a vitality of immediate im- 
pression rare in his music. At the moment 
yesterday the audience with one accord 
Knew and felt the song of Kathleen nj 
Houlihan. Mr. McCormack’s fervors, ag 
large of spirit as they were finely directed, 
did but swell and deepen the sum of illu- 
sion. The response—inevitably—was as in- 
stant as the music. 


The mood alters in the other two Fan- 
tasais; the imaginative deS'ign and the re- 
vealing procedure remain the same. In 
the second, “The Fiddler of Dooney,’ Mr. 
Loeffler clothes with music one of Mr. 
Yeats’s folk-ballads in little. There was 
rone to play the dances as did this solilo- 
quizing fiddler. To hear was ‘'to dance {ike 
the waves of the sea.”’ 
was priest-ridden. Two brothers of the 
| black coat had he, busy with their breviar- 
ies as he with his songs. <A comforting 
Sense of the next world sustained him. St. 
Peter was sure to be on the side of the 
merry; the fiddler’s heaven, like the heaven 
Of most folk-rhymes and folk-songs, was 
bound to be a dancing-place How far 
from human naire does the whole brood 
bye reformers stray with endless moralities 
|and prohibitions! 
| To these rhymes Mr. 
neither more nor less than an Irish jig. 
True, he quickens or stays the rhythm and 
| diversifies the tune—more, probably, than 
| did even the valiant fiddler who inspired 
‘it. True also, he decorates it for the fiy- 
ing moment with a modicum of inscru- 
mental or harmonic Ornament modern- 
Wise. A sophisticated composer, he knows 
the ways and means of incisive modula- 
tion. Yet to the end the jig remains a jig 
and a merry one, infusing itself into the 
whole. music and the Whole audience. 
With it, however, flows a counter-current. 
This Fiddler of Dooney was also a man 
of fancy. He saw heaven according to 
his excellent lights. Jigging, being ulso 
lrish and a poet, he had ‘wistful moments. 


Loefier has set 


Yet the good fellow | 


SMAstant, Wkewise, in some swift 
Passing detail, Mr. Loeffler catches 
Such mood, Yet there is no dimming of 
| the merry candors. ; 

The first Fantasia of yesterday came 
nearer to Mr. Loeffler’s remembered vein. 
'A weary hunter sleeps among the reeds 
‘Where he has been birding. He dreams 
a dream of the malign hosts of the air— 
the Sidhe of Irish folk-tale and Mr. Yeats’s 
verse. They feast him; they bid him to 
cards with the old men, to dances with 
the young maidens—and they bear away 
his bride “of the long dim hair.” The 
hunter awakes—“like a drifting smoke’’; 
'gone are the folk of the dream, but high 
/and faint still echo the aerial pipers. Re- 
-adju.ted to new matter, mood, Suggestion, 
_Mr. Loefiler resumes the imaginative pro- 
cesses, the expressive procedure of the 
| Fantasia of Kathleen ni Houlihan. Again 
a melody, seemingly of Irish folk-flavor, 
‘bears the musical narrative; but the com- 
‘poser imparts to it his own eerie voice 
iwhen the supernatural, the fantastic, glim- 
imers before his eyes. The hunter is in- 
jared telling his tale to the folk: but, in 
the setting of these latter days, the sights 
~ the sounds of dream drift once and 
acain through harmonic mists; or across 
them flashes the fitful gleam of a modula- 
ie or an instrumental voice. 


r 


In the melody goes the remoteness of 
the dream; in the harmony, the vagueness 
in the other touches the 
of such sleep-chasings, 
instant impression of the whole 
remains. It is heightened, not by tortuous 
details of mated music; but by the swift, 
Short, clear picturing of the orchestral 
interludes. There ‘‘the ancient hands’’ of 
'the card-plavers, ‘“‘twinkle’’; there sways 
and twines “‘the long dim hair.’’ In them 
like smoke the dream drifts away and 
clears, tc the aerial piping sad and gay. 
Of old Mr. Loeffler has done such works 
of the imagination—subtly. Now, in 
sixties, he renews them. but with the sim- 
plifying, the clarifying faculty that often 
in the arts the guerdon of advancing 
years. With such beginning, the step 
easier to the frank gayeties 
dler, to the luminous visioning and the 
deep human fires of Kathleen ni Houlihan. 


and the shifting: 
sudden exactness 
Yet the 


is 


Until his zeal for the Irish Fantasias 
burned vocal reluctance and _ disability 
away, Mr. MeComnack sang under handi- 
cap. In the days cof rehearsal a cold 
threatened him; by Thursday, it settled on 
him; until nearly noon on Friday, he was 
uncertain of his powers. Through two airs 
from Church Cantatas of Bach, they 
manifestly labored. The music ran mer- 
Cilessly high; as usuai Bach wag wr-ting it 
as though a tenor voice was some glorified 
instrument of the wood-wind family, 
Shaping phrases, setting in intervals ac- 
cordingly. For once even Mr. Me’Cormack's 
tones sounded thin and wiry. Yet there 


his | 


is | 
of the fid- | 


2 


a a i ed ee erm me ee 


‘was reason to aamire nis 
Bach’s relentless line, the skill with which 
' he made instrumental phrases sound vo- 
| cal; the directness, the simplicity with 
' which he bore the pious sentiment. The 
| first air laments a lost Saviour; the second 
| Speaks an humble, whole-hearted devotion. 
' Mr. MeCormack made both sound as the 
' voice suddenly uplifted from depth of feel- 
ing crying for release in a silent congre- 
' gation. Handel writes churchly music and’ 
' the listening imag:.nation drifts away to 
the Royal Opera of a Georgian London. 
' Bach writes it, and the like imagination 
stays fast in a Protestant meeting-house, 
The Fantasias, as will may do, set Ms. 
McCormack free. In the dream of ‘*The 
Host of tthe Air,” his tones gained the 
eerie colorings, ‘bore the misty suggestion 
of the tale. In the fiddler’s ditty, he was 
master once more of the candors, the 
gayeties, the swift, sure touches that arni- 
|mate such glorified music of the folk. In 
|} the music of Ireland set free by her de- 
, voted sons, he sscended from the fervors 
to the splendors of impassioned song. So 
may ihe range from the 


| eee ces een 


.of the Sidhe and glow red with the vision | 


' of Kathleen ni Hioulihan. <A blessed thing 
| in the arts—is an Irish temperament. 
H. T. PARKER 


' 


For the New Public Ua. We, \A ot so 


There are no regular Symphony Conéerts 
next week, since through three days Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra will pay final 
visit for the season to New York. On 
Monday evening, however, at 
Tiall, they will be heard in the fourth of 
the new series of concerts that are win- 
ning them a fresh, eager, numerous pub- 
lic. ‘A part of this desirable audience is 


making its way, so to say, into symphonic - 


music; another part wishes the pleasures 
thereof, but milore lightly and at longer 
intervals than the established concerts 
accord them. The conductor makes pro- 
grammes accordingly and for next’ Monday 
names these pieces: 


Symphony in E minor, 
New World’’ ... 
Poem, 


No, 5, ‘‘From the 


‘‘Omphale’s = Spinning 
7 eee Sa int-SHens 
nceello with Orchestra....Lalo 
Overture, ‘‘Leonora,’® No. 3.... 
In the Concerto, Mr. Bedetti, the first 
violoncellist of the orchestra, the pear— 
and often more—of many a wandering vir- 
tuoso— will play the solo-part. The melo- 
dies of Dvorak give unfaltiling pleasure; 
Saint-Saéns’s tone-poem is both artfu! and 
fanciful; Beethoven’s Overture is music- 


drama in little. 


Symphonic 


a were een ne om eee “——« “ - — ee 2 Ee Oe TR ween nn 


— | 


musical scholar- | 
ship of his baginnings with Bach; so maz | 
his skill in song burn white with a dream. 


Symphony ! 


Beethoven |! 


LOEFFLER'S “IRISH 
' FANTAISIES” SUNG 
“Lobe - 


el. (| $1912 


- 
mm ee ew ee 


ow ee we we - Se 


{Composer Shares Applause 
With McCormack 


; 


, 
| Charles Martin Loeffler’s ‘Irish Fan- | 
taisies’’ for voice and orchestra, sung 
ate the 


in public yesterday | 
Symphony concert, 
{ Were very cordially received by the 


audience. Mr Loeffler came out on the 1 
stage to share the applause with John |. 
McCormack, who sang the voice part! 
With his usual skill and imaginative | | 
sympathy, though hampered by a heavy | 
cold. These settines of poems by Yeats |) 
.4and_ flefernan are skilfully wrought |} 
music, pleasant to hear, but lacking |’ 
compelling emotional power. 

Mr McCormack’s art was more. se- 
verely tested by two arias from unfa-|. 
miliar cantatas of Bach? composed in/| 
the early years of his sojourn in Leipsic., || 
» He sang them with the requisite dignity 
English. The lack of 


first time 
afternoon at the 


; 
! 
’ 


| 

| 

| 

: | 
+e A ne ames | 

| 

| 

| 


, and sublety, in 
' cohesion betw 
ment base 
| the orchestra may have had something 
_to do with the apathy of the audience 
> toward these two numbers. Possibly 
some of those present still fail] to ob- 
serve what their ears should have told 
them yesterday; the fact that McCor- 
mack is a v@éry great singer, noteto be 
judged by the type of encore sor by 
Which he delights pepular audiencas. 
Mozart’s ‘‘Haffner serenade,’’ com-'| 
posed when he was a boy of 20, is music || 
to make the most world-weary of pessi-‘ | 
Dbusts feel young, calm und hopeful as. 
he listens. Richard Burgin’s exquisite || 
Playing of the violin solo part helped | | 
notably in lifting the performance out || 
of the routine atmosphere now too!/: 
prevalent at these concerts and making | | 
it something to be remembered for! | 
years to come. The audience applauded 
with an enthusiasm it does not often | | 
vouchsafe nowadays to Mozart or to || 
those who perform his works. Mr Mon- || 
teux took unusual pains to make the || 
music effective and succeeded in giving || 
a much better interpretation than he || 
has yet offered of any Mozart piece. | 
Berlioz’ favorite among his own works, | 
the music illustrating the balcony scene 
jin “Romeo and Juliet’? from his syni- 
phony with that title, was also very 
| well played and received with more’ 
j favor than usual, The “Queen Mab” 
i'scherzo from the same piece, though | 
| hitherto better liked, seemed yesterday | 
less imaginative. 


: 


ant. 


, 
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| 
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There are no regular Symphony ¢on-!| 
certs next week. March 24 and 2% Emilio | | 
de’Gog6rza will sine ‘““‘Where H’er You 
Walk” from Handel's 
'song by Alvarez. 


{ 

‘Semele’ and a 
The other numbers 

announced are d’Indy’s | 

Kichheim’s 


““Wallenstein,”’ 
“Oriental Impressions” and ~< 
| Goldmark’s overture “Im Fruehling,” 





and creatively the resources of agiuge —ée LHe heard_whilehe sang and dreamed, 
modern orchestra. His music was a | MR -LOEFFLER’S FANTASIAS o & daa 


) M | lesson in itself in piquamt and un- gz. 
iad precedented effects from the whole i 3 rAawaas. -— Noh 4 , (92-9__he so say. 
His Settings of Irish Poems for Orchestra 


Loeffler’s Irish Fantasies at Bos- array of percussive instruments. 


ton Symphony Concert 
sg p y P of the “Little People” who will trouble | 


| “Tri . ies” from a , 
Three “Irish Fantas one’s dreams and carry off ones: 


series of five written for voice and }.iqe. The dream-piper is delicately | | 
full orchestra were performed yester- described in the wore-wine, and Pra ae es 
cches- climax of the fancied abduction dra-, 
dns or reel pte ape ret saattnatiy set forth in the declamatory | in In 1908 the house of G. Schirmer ypub- phere rar i sin 
tra in yap ilies Of these the manner which must have pleased and | ished, under the generua! title, ‘“‘The Wind 
agg Soon stost vat rc Air.” together suited David pre gy who anya, among the Reeds,’’ two songs vy Charies iim by the sleeve 
with “The Hosting of the Sidhe,” not SOUS, IB rag Se ta hale on es ea Martin Loeffler, written to poems by Wil- erry bands, 
performed yesterday, are amplifica- ogee ig . ot Pa » Saati at..| liam Butler Yeats. For Jong these and the ® at cards 
tions of an earlier form of voice and ™0? jig ea bape sap gs fee) mii preceding set of four songs—to texts py 7 #nclent hands. 
piano which the composer wrote in Eta Se aladneite cad tated Watty,’ Rossetti, Poe and G. C, Lodge—comprise 
1907. The orchestral versions were 7 me met his jig squarely and! Mr, Loefiler’s sole ventures in the supply- 
written in 1920, and had their first slorified tt with cnmnlative rhythmic | ing of music to English verse. During tne 
performance yesterday. ERA SRO point and dash. glittering and wholly | piraecicignand ale epg of 1040, however, he 
named are settings of the texts of the oi nating. “Caililin - Ni- Holahan” | composed a set of Five Irish KFantastas 


" st of the Air” was the most | | . men and young girls 
ull saggy |; and Tenor Voice to Be Heard for the level place, 


First Time at the Symphony Concert 
Tomorrow—The -Chosen Poems and the 
Composer’s Way with Them 


graphic of the three. The song tells ie, | 
three old spirits 
h the gate; 


ide among them, 
gay face, 


the merry, 
fiddle 

dance. 
i 
ks there spy me 
|, up to me 
ler of Dooney!’’ 
' of the sea. 


piece, “The Song 
an’ (more famil- 
jen Ni Houlihan) 
n above it in the 
iSlation in which it 


wine had a doom, 
host of the air; 
in a dream 

hair. 


e ~ Drees for tenor voice and h | 
Yeats, together with “The Fid : orchestra, and three | 

poet © = of these will be heard at the Symphony |'™StTY old men 

Concerts of this week with Mr. MecCor- pf evil chance, 

mack as the singer. For the first two Fan-. get his bride 

tasias the composer has taken his early TY dance. 

settings of the poems of Yeats—''The 

Hosting of the Sidhe’ and “The Host of in his arms, 

Air’—elaborating, amplifying, and 28 man there, 

| For the 5 breast and his arms 

third and the fourth—“The Fiddler of ¢r long dim hair. 

Dooney" and “‘The Ballad of the Fox- 

Hunter ——ne has again utilized poems by i the cards 

Yeats; the text of the fifth, ‘The song am awoke: 

of Caitilin Ni Uallachian” is the work of 5 men and young girls 

W. Heffernan, otherwise unknown. Sor Irifting smoke, 

tomorrow and Saturday, the second, the 

third and the fifth Fantasias have deen up in the air 

chosen, ly 

In the version for voice and piano the ing so sad, 

following foreword by the poet accOmz- ing so gay. 
panies “The Host of the Air.” 
Dr, Joyce says: “Of all the diff 
ys: er- 
ent kinds of goblins . . . air dem- 
ons were most dreaded by the people. 
They lived among clouds, and mists, 
and rocks, and hated the human race 
with the utmost malignity.” A very 
old Arann charm, which contains the 
words ‘‘Send God, by his strength, be- 
tween us and the host of Sidhe, be- 
tween us and the host of the air,” 
seems also to distinguish among them. 

[hey are said to steal brides just after 

their marriage, and sometimes in a 

blast of wind. 

The poem follows: 
O'Driscoll drove with a song 
The wild duck and the drake 
From the tall and tufted reeds 
Of the drear Hart Lake. 


ler of Dooney,” the second to be 
played by Mr. Monteux. The third 
was a setting of the old ballad by the 
blind bard Hefernan on the patriotic 
subject ‘“Caitilin-Ni-Holahan.” The 
program also included Mozart’s ‘“Haff- 
ner’ Serenade~(the first four move- 
ments: the air ‘Lost 
Jesus,” from Bach’s Cantata of the 
game title, and the air “‘Take Thou 
for Thy very own” from his Cantata, 
“All They from Sheba Shall Come”; 
The Garden Scene and “Queen Mab” 
Scherzo from Berlioz’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

One does not associate songs of the 
simple-natured Irish folk with the 
full modern orchestra and the modern 
harmonic style, nor yet with the musi- 
cal. paths .which Loeffler has lately 
trod. Doubts were soon set aside, 
however. Although technically ela- 
borate, Loeffler’s settings were true 
to the subject, and corrsepondingly 
simple in spirit. The voice parts 
were straightforward verse couplets 
with more than a tinge of charac- 
teristic Irish melody. These were 
never obscured but always 
fied by the orchestral portions, how- 
ever largely and boldly planned. 
There were no “individual” har- 
monies and intervals to obtrude. It is 
evident that the composer of “Hora 
Mistica”’ can be thoroughly objective, 
and yet never hampered nor tradition 
bound. He used freely, colorfuliy 


intensi-: 


Is My Dear | 


| 


showed a quick and gubtlle response 
to the changing moods of the lines 
about the maid who is fair Ireland 
trodden, undaunted, tender, confident. 
This was the most largely schemed of 
the three, and full of exciting moments. 
It finally rose to a. blood-stirring, 
martial fury of drums and fifes. 
Mr. Monteux and his orchestra ac- 
quitted themselves with impeccable 
brilliance in this difficult score. Mr. 
McCormack was, of course, ideal for 
the songs, and he sang them elo- 
quently and _= stirringly. His soft 
touch of brogue lent further illusion. 


|He seemed the more fully at home 
iafter the less congenial and not too 


‘inspired airs of Bach. 


The “Haffner” 
Serenade is an jnstance of Mozart's 
readiness to pay off an obligation or 
supply an occasion by plying his fa- 
cile pen. It is far too good for a wed- 
ding of merchants, Haffner by name, 
and falls somewhat short of adding to 
the name of Mozart as a symphonic 
piece. Too often it rings hollow, 
while invention now and then strikes 
glowing sparks along the way, such 
as in the lovely minuet. The concert 
master, Richard Burgin, played the 
numerous solo parts with a purity of 
tone and delicacy of shading which 
justly brought him a large share of 
the afternoon’s applause. Mr. Mon- 
teux gave a rather robust reading of 
the score, but responded to the nobly 
conceived and finely graven melody of 
Berlioz’s Garden Scene, and the flit- 
ting fancy of his scherzo. 


' the 
‘here and there altering them. 


ong. 


tenor voice. 


of Dooney’”’ 
vidence. 
of modal 


| this melody 
song. 
e the 


10t in this song é6triven 

rive his music a Celtic Peean Red all Israel 
and there appears 4! 

Originally in A- aitilin-Ni-Holahan. 

ic has been transpose. | 

might better meet the '@ sure defence Thou 

The az- 

red for the customary? Us on in hand and 

fith the addition of a 


all hopes crossed we 

ive we none, ag all 
ocean’s wave, and 

Ni-Holahan, 

ly Eve outworn or | 
is warm, her siace 
va rejoice hearts 
itilin-Ni-Holahan, 


we wear, not bear 


— Heaven will 


r 


| banish Night, then 


the Celtie 

At the begin- Ulin-Ni-Holahan. 
character 

irst violins, and in one! imploring Christ, 

is heard ‘their gloom dispelled, 
With the addi-W no fear, 

instrumentation tilin-Ni-Holahan, 


is 


of the previous piece. gest-scaled and to 


And he saw how the reeds grew dark 
At the coming of night-tide 

And dreamed of the long dim hair 
Of Bridget, his bride. 


y fiddle in Dooney 
wave on the sea; 

t in Kilvarnet 

sihaas® 8 : harabulee. 


3t effective of the 
employed a huge 
o fiutes, two pic- 
bh horn, two clari- 





~ Music 


Loeffler’s Irish Fantasies at Bos- 
ton Symphony Concert. 


Three “Irish Fantasies” from a 
series of five written for voice and 
full orchestra were performed yéster- 
day by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Symphony Hall, with John 
McCormack as soloist. Of these the 
first “The Host of the Air,” together 
-with “‘The’ Hosting of the Sidhe,” not 
performed yesterday, are amplifica- 
tions of an earlier form of voice and 
piano which the composer wrote in 
1907. The orchestral versions were 
written in 1920, and had their first 
performance yesterday. The numbers 
named are settings of the texts of the 
poet Yeats, together with “The Fid- 
ler of Dooney,” the second to be 
played by Mr. Monteux. The third 
was a setting of the old ballad by the 
blind bard Hefernan on the patriotic 
subject “Caitilin-Ni-Holahan.” The 
program also included Mozart's “Haff- 
ner” Serenade~(the first four move- 
ments; the air “Lost Is My 
Jesus,” from Bach’s Cantata 
same title, and the air ‘“‘Take Thou 
for Thy very own” from his Cantata, 


“All They from Sheba Shall Come”; ! ine songs 


The Garden Scene and “Queen Mab”. 


Scherzo froin Berlioz’s “Romeo and 


Juliet.” 
One does not associate songs of the 
simple-natured Irish folk with 


harmonic style, nor yet with the musi- 
cal. paths .which Loeffler has lately 
trod. Doubts were soon set aside, 
however. Although technically ela- 
borate, Loeffler’s settings were true 
to the subject, and corrsepondingly 
simple in spirit. The voice parts 
were straightforward verse couplets 
with more than a tinge of charac- 
teristic [Irish melody. These were 
never obscured but always 
fied by the orchestral portions, how- 
ever largely and boldly planned. 
There were no “individual”  har- 
monies and intervals to obtrude. It is 
evident that the composer of “Hora 


and yet never hampered nor tradition 
bound. He used freely, colorfully 


and creatively the resources of aghuge 
modern orchestra. His music was a 


lesson in itself in piquant and un- 


precedented effects from the whole 

array of percussive instruments. 
“The Host of the Air” was the most 

graphic of the three. The song tells 


of the “Little People” who will trouble. 


one’s 
bride. 


dreams and carry off one’s: 
The dream-piper is delicately 


described in the wood-wind, and the 
climax of the fancied abduction dra-,| 
matically set forth in the declamatory | 


manner which must have pleased and 
suited David Bispham, who sang this 
song, in 1907, as set for piano. ‘“‘The 
Fiddler of Dooney’”’ is based on a com- 
mon jig tune. A mistakenly fastidi- 
Ous composer might have tried to 
make it distinctive and failed flatly. 
Lefier met his jig squarely and 
glorified tt with cumulative rhythmic 
point and dash, glittering and wholly 
fascinating. 


lo the changing moods of the 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


“Caililin - Ni- Holahan’” ' 
showed a quick and gubtlle response 
lines 
about the maid who is fair Ireland— 
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Says | 


mes tee 


Two days following . 
qualification as the ne 
public works—one of t! 


Dear | 
of the; 


‘brilliance in this difficult score. 


intensi-: 


trodden, undaunted, tender, confident. 
This was the most largely schemed of 
the three, and full of exciting moments. 
It finally rose. to a. blood-stirring, 
martial fury of drums and fifes. 
Mr. Monteux and his orchestra ac- 
quitted themselves with impeccable 
Mr. 
ideal for 
them elo- 
His soft 


was, of course, 
and he sang 
and stirringly. 


McCormack 


quently 


| touch of brogue lent further illusion. 
i He seemed the more fully at home 


chal ee the less congenial and not too 


full modern orchestra and the modern | 


inspired airs of Bach. The “Haffner” 
Serenade is an jnstance of Mozart’s 
readiness to pay off an obligation or 
supply an occasion by plying his fa- 
cile pen. It is far too good for a wed- 
ding of merchants, Haffner by name, 
and falls somewhat short of adding to 
the name of Mozart as a symphonic 
piece. Too often it rings hollow, 
while invention now and then strikes 
slowing sparks along the way, such 
as in the lovely minuet. The concert 
master, Richard Burgin, played the 
numerous solo parts with a purity of 
tone and delicacy of shading which 
justly brought him a large share of 
the afternoon’s applause. Mr. Mon- 


Mistica” can be thoroughly objective, (teux gave a rather robust reading of 


the score, but responded to the nobly 
conceived and finely graven melody of 
Berlioz’s Garden Scene, and the flit- 
ting fancy of his scherzo. 
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“full orchestra,’’ 
celesta. 

In “the Fiddler of Dooney”’ 
idiom is more in evidence. 
ning a dance-tune of modal character is 
announced ‘by the first violins, and in one! imploring Christ, 
heard ‘heir gloom dispelled, 
With the addi-W no fear, 


form. 
through most of the song. 
tion of a xylophone the instrumentation tllin-Ni-Holahan, 

is the same as that of the previous piece. gest-scaled and to 
The poem runs ‘thus: 


He heard, while he sang and dreamed, 
A piper piping away, 

And never was piping so sad, 

And never was piping so gay. 


And he saw young men and young girls 
Who danced on a level place, 

And Bridget his bride among them, 
With a sad and a gay face. 


The dancers crowded about him, 

And many a sweet thing said, 

And a young man brought him red wine, 
And a young girl white bread. 


But Bridget drew him by the sleeve 
Away from the merry bands, 
To old men playing at cards 
With a twinkling of ancient hands. 


The bread and the wine had a doom, 
For these were the host of the air; 
He sat and played in a dream 

Of her long, dim hair. 


He played with the merry old men 
And thought not of evil chance, 
Until one bore Bridget his bride 
Away from the*merry dance, 


He bore her away in his arms, 

The handsomest young man there, 

And his neck and his breast and his arms 
Were drowned in her long dim hair. 


O'Driscoll scattered the cards 

And out of his dream awoke: 

Old men and young men and young girls 
Were gone like a drifting smoke, 


But he heard high up in the air 
A piper piping away, 

And never was piping so sad, 
And never was piping so gay. 


or another this melody igs 


When I play on my fiddle in Dooney 
Folks dance like a wave on the sea: 
My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet 

My brother in Moharabuiee. 


three old spirits 
h the gate; 


the merry, 


fiddle 

dance. 

} 

ies there spy me 


| up to me 
jler of Dooney!’* 
' of the sea. 


piece, “‘The Song 
an” (more famil- 
jen Ni Houlihan) 
mn above it in the. 
iSlation in which it 


all hopes crossed we 
ive we none, ag all 
ocean’s wave, and 
Ni-Holahan, 

by Eve outworn or 
is warm, her heart 
kes rejoice hearts 
aitilin-Ni-Holahan, 


we wear, not bear 


mighty Heaven will 


Mr. Loeffler has not in this song striven |. 
too assiduously to give his music a Celtic Peean Red all Igrael 
flavor, though here and there appears 
hint of Irish folk-song, 
flat major, the music has been transpose 
to B major that it might better meet the #@ sure defence Thou 
requirements of a tenor voice. 
companiment is scored for the customary’ Us on in hand and 
with the addition of a 


a | 


Originally in A- aitilin-Ni-Holahan, 


The ac- 


| banish Night, then 


the Celtie 
At the begin- 4ln-Ni-Holahan, 
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MUSIC 


Loeffler’s Irish Fantasies at Bos- 


ton Symphony Concert 
Three “Irish Fantasies’ from a 
series of five written for voice and 
full orchestra were performed yester- 


day by the Bosion Symphony Orches- 


tra in Symphony Hall, with John 
McCormack as soloist. Of these the 
first “The Host of the Air,’ together 


with “‘The’' Hosting of the Sidhe,’ not 


performed yesterday, are amplifica- 


tions of an earlier form of voice and 


piano which the composer wrote in 
1907. The orchestral versions were 
written in 1920, and had their first 
performance yesterday. The numbers 
named are settings of the texts of the 
poet Yeats, together with “The Fid- 
ler of Dooney,” the second to be 
played by Mr. Monteux. The third 


was a setting of the old ballad by the 
blind bard Hefernan on the patriotic 
subject “Caitilin-Ni-Holahan.” The 
program also included Mozart's “Haff- 
ner” Serenade (the first four move- 
ments; the air ‘“‘Lost Is My Dear, 


Jesus,” from Bach’s Cantata of the 
same title, and the air “‘Take Thou 
for Thy very own” from his Cantata, 
“All They from Sheba Shall Come”; 
The Garden Scene and “Queen Mab” 
Scherzo from Berlioz’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 


One does not associate songs of the | 


simple-natured Irish folk with the 


full modern orchestra and the modern. 


harmonic style, nor yet with the musi- 
cal. paths .which Loeffler has lately 
trod. Doubts were soon set aside, 
however. Although technically ela- 
borate, Loeffler’s settings were true 
to the subject, and corrsepondingly 
simple in spirit. The voice parts 
were straightforward verse couplets 
with more than a tinge of charac- 
teristic Irish melody. These were 


never obscured but always intensi-: 


fied by the orchestral portions, how- 
ever largely and boldly planned. 
There were no “individual”  har- 
monies and intervals to obtrude. It is 


evident that the composer of “Hora. 
Mistica” can be thoroughly objective, | 


and yet never hampered nor tradition 
bound. He used freely, colorfully 


and creatively the resources of aguuge 


modern orchestra. His music was a 


lesson in itself in piquant and un- 
precedented effects from the whole 


array of percussive instruments. | 
“The Host of the Air’ was the most 
graphic of the three. The song tells 


of the “Little People” who will trouble | 
one’s dreams and earry off one’s: 
bride. The dream-piper is delicately 
described in the wood-wind, and the: 


climax of the fancied abduction dra- 
matically set forth in the declamatory 
manner which must have pleased and 


suited David Bispham, who sang this | 


song, in 1907, as set for piano. “The 
Fiddler of Dooney” is based on a com- 
mon jig tune. 
Ous composer might have tried 

make it distinctive and failed flatly. 


Lefer met his jig squarely and! 


glorified t% with cumulative rhythmic 
point and dash. glittering and wholly 
fascinating. “Caililin - Ni- Holahan” 
showed a quick and gubtlle response 
to the changing moods of the lines 
about the maid who is fair lreland— 
trodden, undaunted, tender, confident. 
This was the most largely schemed of 
the three, and full of exciting moments. 
It finally rose. to a. blood-stirring, 
martial fury of drums and fifes. 
Mr. Monteux and his orchestra ac- 
quitted themselves with impeccable 
brilliance in this difficult score. Mr. 
McCormack was, of course, ideal for 


|the songs, and he sang them elo- 
quently and 


stirringly. His soft 
touch of brogue lent further illusion. 
He seemed the more fully at home 
after the less congenial and not too 
inspired airs of Bach. The “Haffner” 
Serenade is an jnstance of Mozart's 
readiness to pay off an obligation or 
supply an occasion by plying his fa- 
cile pen. It is far too good for a wed- 
ding of merchants, Haffner by name, 
and falls somewhat short of adding to 
the name of Mozart as a symphonic 
piece. Too often it rings hollow, 
While invention now and then strikes 
glowing sparks along the way, such 
as in the lovely minuet. The concert 
master, Richard Burgin, played the 
numerous solo parts with a purity of 
tone and delicacy of shading which 
justly brought him a large share of 
the afternoon’s applause. Mr. Mon- 
teux gave a rather robust reading of 
the score, but responded to the nobly 
conceived and finely graven melody of 
Berlioz’s Garden Scene, and the flit- 
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engineer. if the mayor is able to 
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his intention of ha Stich 
supervision of this Offered Job to Emerson 
during his previous It was on June 14, 191 
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formerly. Already=erson, engineer of the Fin: 
policemen be statiotas city engineer, at a 

end of the Chelsea.fhe ordinance called for 
traffic moving andthe salary of the public 
calls a positive dansioner from $9000 to $7: 
that hereafter all ¢ittle discussion of the 

dummy bidding, munever before been intima 


‘jfor five per cent of foday, the mayor said t) 
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I passed my brother and cousin 
They read in their books of prayer; 
I read in my book of songs 

I bought at the Slige fair. 


When we come at the end of time 

To Peter sitting in state, 

He will smile on the three old spirits 
But call me first through the gate; 


For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 

And the merry love to fiddle 

And the merry love to dance. 


And when the young folks there spy me 
They will always come up to me 

With, ‘‘Here is the fiddler of Dooney!’* 
And dance like a wave of the sea. 


The text of the last piece, “The Song 
of Caitilin Ni Uallachian”’ (more famil- 
iarly known as Kathleen Ni Houlihan) 
is in Gaelic but written above it in the 
score is the English translation in which it 
will be sung. 

How tossed, how lost with all hopes crossed we 
have been! 

Our gold is gone; gear have we none, as all 
have seen. 

But ships shall brave the ocean’s wave, and 
morn shall dawn, 

On Eire green, on Caitilin-Ni-Holahan, 


Let none believe this lovely Eve outworn or 
old. 

Fair is her form; her blood is warm, her heart 
is bold; 

Her songful voice that makes rejoice hearts 
grief hath gnawn. 

Prove her our Queen, our Caitilin-Ni-Holahan, 


We will not bear the chains we wear, not bear 
them long, 

We seem bereaven, but mighty Heaven will 
make us strong. 

The God who led through Ocean Red all Israel 
on, 

Will aid our Queen, our Calitilin-Ni-Holahan. 


O, Virgin pure! Our true and sure defence Thou 
art! 

Pray Thou Thy Son to help us on in hand and 
heart. 


|Our Prince, our Light shall banish Night, then 


beameth Dawn, 
Then shall be seen our Caitilin-Ni-Holahan. 


Our priests are as one man imploring Christ, 

Our bards are songful and their gloom dispelled, 

Our souls are hopeful, know no fear, 

When we think of our Caitilin-Ni-Holahan, 
For this song, the largest-scaled and to 

all appearances the most effective of the 

five, the composer has employed a huge 


t hestra: in detail, two flutes, two pic- 
many miles of thet Public works, ‘the pry ore : il, t 
mere AP that macaafracts and specifications ar colos, two oboes, English horn, two clari- 


if asueh works. : This woul 


ting fancy of his scherzo. 





“hets, bas “Clarmét, two basoons, “Gontra-| sony much use is made of a march-like ; ees ee ae sls il 

bassoon, four horns, four trumpets, three] theme that has likewise a Celtic tinge. Those ——————— Se 
trombones, tuba, three kettledrums, tw0! ¢gmiliar with Mr. Loeffler’s ways need 

snare-drums, bass-drum, cymbals, celesta, hardly be told that these Fantasias are writ- Q, ] ) aH ] ] 
twoharpsandthe usualstrings. Hestipulates | 1.5 in the complex modern manner; that the | A UT q | Mion é / Fat 7 

that the harps should be 8s.a.ioned on op- rhythms are free; the harmonies anything | 

posite sides of the stage. The music be- y yt orthodox; the instrumentation highly 


gins stormily (G minor, three-two time) oyiginal and replete wie on wat tat Mr. Joun McCormack, tenor, was born in Athlone, County West- | 
ments against rapidly relt-rated chords in srouid not prove formidable inthe hearing, (| meath, Ireland, on June 14, 1884. Having been in echool there, he 
ios. The second stanza brings ap- Both for the voice and in the orchestra went to Summer Hill College, Sligo, when he was twelve years old. 
propriate softening of ihe mood. By way there is melody ni ee ty “ae bsg Nav | There he won prizes and scholarships enough to pay his tuition for 

Heel er thease’ bicents sik re: ana choete telin tae bhr nie: i dos yin five of the six years. He went to Dublin, hoping to study law, but 

“peel tas through the last division of the | pulse. W. Ss. S. his voice attracted attention. He joined the Marlborough Choir | 

| Sra. ee ee PA ee ee and the Dublin Oratorio Society. On May 14, 1903, he competed | 

ae As te SE ee ee Sa Sy ONE et at a festival open to tenors from all parts of Great Britain, and 

oer, (AO AN Sa Pine Crm een west nee Ses Sa took the first prize. For two years he studied Singing in Milan 

Oe ee Cr ee eran | ar under Sabattini. On March 1, 1907, he sang at a Ballad Concert 

in London and made a sensation. He made his début in opera at | 

Covent Garden, October 15, 1907, as Turiddu, and was engaged at | 

that theatre until the war. Coming to the United States in 1909, | 

he made his first appearance at the Manhattan Opera House, New | 

York, November 10, as Alfredo. For the two seasons following he | 

was engaged with the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company and | 

later with the Boston Opera Company, appearing as “guest” at the | 

_ Metropolitan Opera House. In the fall of 1911 he went to Australia | 

'|with Mme. Melba’s company. On his way back to London he gave || 

concerts in America, and in 1912-13 he gave many concerts in the | 

'|United States and Canada. There was a second visit to Australia | 

j| in the fall of 1915. In 1914, besides his concert work, he Sang in. 

opera with Mme. Melba in Paris, gave concerts in Ostend, and |. 

| was to have taken part in “Don Giovanni” at the Salzburg Mozart | 

festival organized by Mme. Lilli Lehmann, but the war prevented. | 

| Since then he has given a great many concerts in the United States | 

-and othsr countries. 

Items and Announcements 


The Symphony Orchestra departs today BOSTON SYMPHONY at SMITH | 
or its final journey, for the season, to New. — 
York, There, tomorrow evening, with Mr. Orchestra to Give Concert March 15— 


' 
; 


McCormack again assisting. it will ic-? College Happenings 
peat Mr. Loetfler’s three ‘Irish FH anta-' Northampton, Feb. 14 (Special)—The| 
Sias” first heard here last week. ‘icy Boston Symphony Orchestra wil] have as 
bid fair to be as well received in the one soloist Professor Blanche Goode of fund 
city as in the other. Schubert’s Symphony gepartment of music, who will play the. 
in C major is the other major item of the gehumann Concerto with the orchestra, in 
programme, For the comcert of Saturday:its concert on March 15, one of the features 
afternoon in New York, Debussy’s “lve-:o7 the regular Smith College eoncert 
ria,’ Schreker’s ‘‘Prelude to a Drama” and eourse. 

Brahms’s Symphony in C minor are the 


chosen pieces. BOSTON SYMPHONY —s—™ 
| ORCHESTRA AT NEW YORK 


EER REP Ma ARE Sos ae | 
be al ha ee Ce NEW YORK, March 18—Pierre Mor- 


- Sr ee eee ee eee —_ 


MAR ale 


EFFL ts Ree . teux conducted the Boston Symphony 
“2 bros oa oa RODE Orchestra at its.last. New York concert 
of this season this afternoon‘at Carne. 
gie Hall. The program included De- 
eabussy’s “TIberia’? and Brahms’ “Virst’ 
Symphony,” - all magnificently played 
and the audience applauded the con- - 
fe ed and musicians in detail at the 
end. | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


NINETEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 25, AT 8 P.M. 


D’INDY, ““WALLENSTEIN,”’ TRIOLOGY (after the Dramatic 
Poem of Schiller) op. 12 
I. Wallenstein’s Camp. 
II. Max and Thekla (the Piccolomini.) 
III. The Death of Wallenstein 


EKICHHEIM, ORIENTAL IMPRESSIONS for Orchestra 


I. Korean Sketch. 

II. Siamese Sketch. 
III. Japanese Nocturne, 

IV. Chinese Sketch. 


(First Performance) 


HANDEL, AIR’ “‘Where ’er you Walk,’ from ‘‘Semele”’ 


ALVAREZ, CANTO del Presidiario 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE, “Im Friihling’’ (In the Spring’’) op 36° 
SSS 227795 O_0060oOoOoooeele—= OO _ 
Soloist: 


EMILIO De GOGORZA 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after d’Indy’s Triology 


eee 
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19TH CONCERT 


Eichheim Charms with His 
Oriental Musie and 
Instruments 


PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
In Symphony Hall. D’Indy, ‘‘Wallen- 
stein” Trilogy; Kichheim, Four Oriental] 
Impressions (first performance, con- 
ducted by the composer); Goldmark, 
Overture, “In the Spring.’’ Mr. De Go- 


s0rza sang Handel’s ‘‘Where’er you 
walk” from “Semele” and Canto del | 
|Sketch, a Siamese Sketch, a Japanese 


Presidiaro by Alvarez. 

What joy it was, after the adventure 
of last week, to hear this superb orches- 
tra with a conductor Who is a veritable 
artist, mindful of the composers and 
the laws of beauty rather than of his 
Own glory, the antipodes of any con- 
ductor that might be characterized as 
a Sensation-monger. 

Whatever may be said of d’Indy’s 
later works, the music of his *‘Wallen- 
Stein’”’ Trilogy Cannot be dismissed as 
purely intellectual, cerebral. It is in 
turn riotously dramatic, expressive of 
love’s ecstasy yet with a note of bode- 
ment as befits the Story of Max and 
Thekla, Strangely impressive in its por- 
Wayal of Wallenstein’s tragedy and 
end. The music is intensely human in 
the first two Sections; noble without 
austerity in the final movement, Never 
before were the Strength, fire, passion 
of the trilogy so fully revealed. Never 
before did the opening measures of the 
last section aSSumé so mysterious and 
SO Ominous grandeur. 

There is pseudo-orientalism in music; 
what might be called Brummagem ori- 
entalism. After Victor Hugo’s ‘les 


Orientales’’ were published, it was long 


the fashion in France to write *‘‘ori- 


ental’ music. Felicien David, who, a 
Saint-Simonist, went as far as Egypt, 


wrote his “‘Desert,’’ in which he used 
Eastern themes, and afterward was so 


“orjental” in his music that Auber 


BY SYMPHONY 


| Herald, —_—___#i,f, , 26. /92.2. 


wished him to dismount from his camel. 
Even Cesar Franck in the early Forties 
wrote his song “L’Emir de Bengador.”’ 


Years later Bourgault-Ducoudray went. 


musically to Cambodia; Roussel to 
Cochin-China: Debussy, who had so- 
jJourned in Russia, heard attentively 
Javanese musicians at a Paris exhibi- 
tion. Russians and Germans have been 


oriental, but have not gone beyond Per- 


sia. Two or three Americans have used 


Chinese themes. Puccini borrowed a 


couple of Japanese tunes for ‘Madama 
Butterfly.”’ 


But Mr. Eichheim, a musician of fine 


ear, with a knowledge of orchestral re- | 


‘sources, having studied in Korea, Siam, 
Japan and China the music of temples, 
streets, laborers, tea-houses. theatres, 
jattempted to reproduce what he had 
heard, without western sophistication. 
Fortunately, he has by nature taste and 
fancy. The result is a series of impres- 
sions in which the hearer shares with 
‘delight, for these impressions are not 
vague, and while there {s realism in the 
music it is not distressingly photo- 
graphic or a laborious striving after the 
srotesque. Mr. Eichheim employs some 
Kastern instruments that he brought 
with him, not merely to excite curios- 
ity in the performance: they are essen- 
tial. The Suite includes a Korean 


Nocturne and a Chinese Sketch. The 
various motives are often of a languor- 
ous and haunting beauty. Some of them 
may be said to have Oriental perfume 
as well as color, as the air played bya 
Siamese musician. Some bring to mind 
travelers’ descriptions of services in 
temples of the brooding Buddha. The 
music throughout is interesting, often 
fascinating, and Mr. Eichheim has skil- 
fully seen to it that the reproach of 
monotony in mood and color cannot be 
urged. He has had experience as a con- 
ductor. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that he led his force with understand- 
ing and authority and brought out effec- 
tively what he had to say. He and his 


-music were most heartily applauded. 


It was a great pleasure to welcome Mr. 
De Gogorza again, as singer and inter- 


»preter; to here him sing faultlessly that 


ravishing air or ilandel, the great melo- 
‘dist; to be moved by his dramatically 
emotional rendering of the song by 
Alvarez. Handel’s air, however, does 
not need other instruments than the 


“strings for which he wrote, and the or- 


chestration of the accompaniment to the 
Canto del Presidiaro does not enhance 


| 
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The 19th concert of the Boston Svm- |Fortunately, he has by nature taste and 
‘fancy. The result is a series of impres- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, Cone | sions in which the hearer shares with 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | delicht. for these impressions are not 
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What joy it was. after the adventure | Nocturne and a Chinese Sketch. The 
of last week, to hear this Superb orches-j} various motives are often of a languor- 
tra with a conductor who is & veritable |! ous and haunting beauty. Some of them 
artist, mindful of the composers and|may be said to have Oriental perfume 
the laws of beauty rather than of his|as well as color, as the air played by a 
own glory, the antipodes of any COn=| Siamese musician. Some bring to mind 
ductor that might be Characterized as travelers’ descriptions of Services in 
a Sensation-monger. temples of the brooding Buddha. The 

Whatever may be said of d’Indy’s music throughout is interesting, often 
later works, the music of his *‘Wallen- fascinating, and Mr. Eichheim has skil- 
Stein’”’ Trilogy cannot be dismissed as fullv seen to it that the reproach of 
purely Intellectual, cereb ‘al. It is in monotony in mood and color cannot be 
turn riotously dramatic, expressive of urged. He has had experience as a con- 
love’s ecstasy vet with a note of bode- | ductor. Jt was not surprising, therefore, 
ment as befits the story of Max and ? . 
Thekla. Strangely impressive in its por- 
Wwaval of Wallenstein’s tragedy and | 
end. The music its intensely human in | 

MR. EMILIO DE. GOGORZA the first two Sections; noble without | 
. shen ieie Ne , austerity in the final movement. Never | 
before were the Strength, fire. passion | 

of the trilogy so fully revealed. Never | 


he 7 “A . » mir 59 o> ct } : ; i 
Defore did the opening measures of the ‘dist; to be moved by his dramatically 
last section assume SO mysterious and 


| ione ‘endering of the song by 
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that he led his force with understand- 
iing and authority and brought out effec- 
tively What he had to say. He and his 
.music were most heartily applauded. 

It was a great pleasure to ‘welcome Mr. 
De Gogorza again, as singer and inter- 
h preter; to hers him sing faultlessly that 
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ravishing air or ilandel, the great melo- 





the pathos, rage and despair of the|These are familiar reproachés, - Nev- 


enna SSeS 
melody. When we listen to Mr. De ertheless, stronger than these © alien realized to any great extent tne pus-| and for small orchestra, but yesterday's 
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Gogorza we realize that song cannot, 
as some would have us believe, be num- 
bered among the lost arts. 

A brilliant performance of Goldmark’s 
overture brought the end of a truly 
memorable concert. To paraphrase a 
line of Coleridge’s, the spring came 
tumultuously up Goldmark’s way. He 
could not have chosen for a motto: 
“Come, gentle Spring! ethereal Mild- 
ness! come.’’ 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
is as follows: Handel, Concerto in F 
major for strings and two wind orches- 
tras; Gilbert, Suite from Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Pageant (first time in Bos- 
ton): Franck, ‘‘Psyche,’” a symphonic 
poem for orchestra and chorus (first } 
time in Boston as a whole). 


DINDY TO MONTEUX 


M. Vincent d’Indy in a letter to Mr. 


as follows: 

*“T learn from Rabaud that you have 
been reappointed for two years at Bos- 
ton. I congratulate the directors and 
subscribers of the Boston Symphony for 
having had the discernment to preserve 
}at the head of thelr orchestra, the man 

| that, in a word, reconstructed it in all 
| respects and has raised it to an artistic 


‘level which few similar organizations. 


can pretend to equal 
‘*‘Believe me, I cannot lose the remem- 
brance . . of the artistic enjoyment 
that your orchestra gave me.” 


Néw Gomposition py Boston Man 


Menten 86+ ¢ 95.9 
the Symp Sny" 
~The nineteenth coneert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given yesterday 
afternoon with Mmilio de CGogorza_ solo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 
D' Indy © “Wallenstein” Trilogy 
Hichheim “Oriental Impressions” 
r “Wher’er You Walk.” 
from ‘“‘Semele”’ 
Alwarez............“Canto del Presidiario”’ 
,0ldmark....... Overture “In the Spring” 


D'Indy’s Wallenstein Trilogy is the 
work of early years, before the com- 
poser had attained that austerity and 


aloofness which, while commanding 
respect, samewhat alienate the aver- 
age listener from his later works. 
Conceived on a-large plan, yet logi- 
eally earried out, the composition is 
filled avith a wealth of beautiful de- 
tail. To be sure the influence of) 
Wagner is to be felt here and there 


and ‘more often than. the voice of} orchestra. 


Waener that of César Franck is heard. 


dramatic 


‘and the auditors. 
‘this kind, while not calculated to ap- 
peal to the lovers of the sensational, 


played for the first time. 


influences we feel the individuality of 
d’'Indy himself in this music, He-has 


never since written more touching 


measures than those allotted the Pic- 
colomoni nor more imaginative music 
than the opening pages of ‘“Wallen- 
stein’s Death.” 


tinguished for its fire and eloquence. 


Yet in spite of its dramatic force the | 
interpretation never became coarse or 
The music was al- | 
lowed free speech and the personality | 


over-emphasized. 
of the conductor was never for an 


instant permitted to come between it 
Interpretations of 


must be a source of keen delight to 


genuine lovers of music. 
-Monteux, dated Paris, March 14, wrote / 


Eichheim’s “Oriental Imprésions,” 
conducted by the composer, were 


poser has reproduced the sounds of 
the Orient with an almost photo- 
graphic 


do not seem in any way to reflect his 
personality. 


although they astonish by their clever- 


Mr. Monteux is nat-— 
urally in sympathy with music of a 
and descriptive nature, dis-. 


The com-, 


exactitude. Yet they can, 
hardly be called impressions as they! 


. They are as impersonal | 
as a. photograph and for this reason, 


ness, they for the most part leave the ' 


hearer cold. 


never for a moment do we lose the 
feeling that the music, in spite of its 
glowing color, is but the expression 


of the emotions of Chabrier himself, | 
affected as they were by the atmos- | 
phere of that country of dance and ' 


song. Mr. Eichheim does not seem to 
have absorbed the music and spirit of 
the Far East and then, to have given 
expression to it in terms of his own. 
Rather has he spent his energies in 
setting forth the details of Eastern 
music in the mater-of-fact manner of 
a report to a scientific society. There 
is no effort necessary on the part of 
the listener to exert his imagination 
‘and the East is robbed of that mystery 
|which makes it such a never-ending 
/souree of interest. Yet there is much 
'in this music to stimulate the imagina- 
tion in quite another way. Mr. Eich- 
heim’s use of percussion instruments 
leads to interesting speculations as to 
the part which they are destined to 
play in the future development of the 
Only one other compos 
Percy Grainger, seems so far to have 


av. me Hs 


Chabrier in his Espafia | 
reproduced the sounds of Spain, yet, 
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sibilities for new effects of color in-| was the first Hertoeeuiice- OF ‘thn ‘aarti 
herent in this group. To the majority 
of composers these instruments mean 
only noise, yet many new effects of a 


far different nature are obtainable | 


‘from them. Our so-called modern or- 


chestra is in reality of a comparatively . 


few vears’ growth. 


Mr. Salzedo, the 


harpist, would introduce a large harp 
section. Mr. Grainger would increase 
| the number and variety of the in- 


i Struments of percussion. 


These inno-' 
| Vations. may yet bee ome commonplace : ‘that painstaking intelligence, 


in its present form. Mr Bichheim, who 
conducted his own pieces, was cordially 
-applauded, both by the audience and by 
the orchestra, in which he formerly 
‘played for over 20 years. 

These sketches are based on musical 


and other noises heard and noted down | 


by the composer in the Orient. They 
are carefully scored, especially in the 
percussion section of the orchestra, 
sO aS to reproduce faithfully the tim- 
ber of temple gongs and so forth. All 
backed 


'In the music of the future, adding vast "by a subtle imagination, can do in re- 
new resources to our present Ccompara- | 


tively limited means of expression. | 


It is perhaps superfluous to add that | 


these impressions are the work of a: 


thoroughly skilled musician handling / 


his medium with a sure hand. » They | 


gave evident pleasure to the audience. 


Emilio de Gogorza was the soloist. 


|_He is one of the few singers now be- 


tradition of the proper interpretation | 


of the music of the eighteenth cen- | 
‘tury. His singing of Handel’s Air 
was expressive with- | 


‘from “Semele’’ 


' . 


producing the atmosphere of an Orien- 
-tul city in Occidental music Mr Bich- 
heim has done. The result is original, 
,thoroughly entertaining music, infinite- 
ly above the sort of Chinese pieces pro- 
iduced by composers who have never 
been nearer to China than Niagara Falls 
or Monte Carlo, 

The soloist was Emilio de Gogorza, 


' who sang two sharply contrasted num-~ 


out lapsing into sentimentality. that | 


pitfall of many singers who attempt 
this music. Alvarez’ song, in quite 
another vein, was given with the per- 
fection of style.and dramatic intensity 


real virtuosity. , S. M. 
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EICHHEIM CONDUCTS 
HIS HIS ORIENTAL PIECES 


Meh, 265 192-2 
sees Composer’s Work 


Played by Symphony 


Four ‘Oriental Impressions,’ by Hen- : 


ry Eichheim of Boston, were the only 
novelties on yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert program. These pieces have been 
played in public in versions for piano 


li’ : anda ra. her cheaply operatic 
fore the public who possess the real ! ; f 


bers, Handel’ s ‘‘Where’er You Walk,’’ 
‘‘Prisoner’s 
Song’ by Alvarez, with his familiar 
suavely emotional] ‘manner. He gave a 
competent performance of Handel's 


. aria, one of his finest; and seemed more 


thoroughly at home in the Spanish piece 
with its hints of ‘‘Pagliacci’”’ disguised 
by Castilian rhythms. The applause 
was enthusiastic. 

The concert began with d’Indy’s *“*Wal- 


: lenstein’’ Trilogy, an early work which 
' now seems outmoded and rather dull. 


'To “play the sedulous ape’’ 


may be 


j | good for the apprentice composer, as 
for which Mr. de Gogorza is so justly | 4 


noted. The orchestra, as usual, played | 
brilliantly. In Eichheim’s “Oriental | 
Impressions” it played the difficult | 
rhythms and unusual intervals with | 
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‘concert. 
' greatest masterpieces, nor even the best 


d’Indy still was when these pieces were 
written. But to go on doing it all one’s 
life, as he has done, shows more indus- 
try than genius. His music always sug- 
gests something from another composer. 
Wagner, Franck, Ravel, Brahms and 
many others have been victims of his 
unconscious borrowings... He is not the 
unscrupulous master taking his own 


where he finds it, as Handel did. He is/ 


the man of talent trying on the second-. 
band mantles of many geniuses while; 


waiting for his own to come to him, 
roldmark’s ‘‘Im Fruehling,” the eclogs- 
ing piece, was not played with the at- 
tention to detail Mr Monteux and his, 
men showed in most of the rest of the | 
It is certainly not among the 


work of its composer. But that is all 
the more reason for giving it special] at- 
tention, since only a first-rate perform- 
ance can bring out its qualities. 

Next week Franck’s “Psyche,” with 
an assisting chorus trained by Mr Mon- 
teux, will be the main item on a pro- 
gram which also includes a new piece 
by Mr Gilbert, a suite drawn from his} 
musie for the Pilgrim Tercentenary, and 
the twice-postponed Handel dotble con- 
certo in F major. There will be no | 
soloist. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after d’Indy’s Triology 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


A programme of unusual interest 
Was given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conduc- 
tor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall: the symphonic trilogy 
of Vincent d’Indy, after Schiller’s 
“Wallenstein”; Henry Ejichheim’s 
“Oriental Impressions” for orches- 
tra, performed for the first time in 
their present form, the composer 
conducting; Handel’s aria “Where’er 
You Walk,” from “Semele,” and the 


song of Alvarez, “Canto del Presi- | 


dario,” interpreted by Emilio de 
Gogorza, and Goldmark’s overture, 
“In the Spring.” 


D'INDY’S TRAGIC MUSIC 

D’Indy’s music Suggested by the dra- 
matic poem of Schiller is now super- 
latively vivid and vigorous, as in the 
tone picture of Wallenstein’s Camp, 
and now magnificently tragic. Once 
heard, the mysterious opening chords 
of the last movement, “The Death of 
Wallenstein,” are not forgotten, nor is 
the conclusion, when these fate-ridden 
chords return, decked out with all the 
pomp and the sonority of the great 
orchestra, the utterance of a small 
soul. The second movement of the 
trilogy is perhaps the weakest, but 
{here also the composer is truly and 
| nobly in the tragic vein. 


/ exquisitely sensitive ear, he 


' 
' 
i 


~ Mr...Monteux gave by far the finest | 
worthencis of this trilogy that has: 
been heard in Boston. The technical 
brilliancy of the playing aside, there 
was for the first time a complete heres 
ization of the composer’s thought. 


Eichheim’s “Sketches” 


Mr. Ejichheim has had the ear and | 
the courage to put down in a series of | 
short and fascinating ‘‘sketches,” free 
in form, that which he knows of the 
East. He knows a good deal. There 
are composers who buy an excursion 
ticket, hire a guide, walk through a 
temple ard write a symphony about it. 
Mr. Bichheim, a dweller in Boston for 
lo, these many years, is not of this 
school. He has been enamoured, of 
far countries. Of late years he has 
not only travelled but lived for ex- 
tended periods in China, Japan, ere 
‘ 1s. A musician with ;% 
and such land fe Pes 
yesterday a masterly knowledge of the 


‘way in which to reproduce the sounds 


he had heard, and not only sounds, 
but the atmosphere of far-off lands. 
He has not hesitated to employ 
native instruments when needed to 
secure his effects. His rythms, his 
droning melodies, his singularly skil- 
ful use of wind instruments and in- 
struments of percussion for the sake 
of color as well as rythm—all these 
qualities mark a refreshing depart- 
ure from the pseudo orientalism of 
our composers in big’ cities and seem 
even a2 more faithful approach to the 
Orient itself than many an approved 
masterpiece by a modern Huropean. 
Mr. De Gogorza sang with his won- 
ted polish and fluency, and warmth of . 
stvle. He had selected two strongly | 
contrasted but notably beautiful airs. 


‘Items and Announcements 


Mr. Monteux has finally made ready the 
chorus for his projected performances, ‘“‘in 
entirety,’ of Franck’s ‘‘Psyche.’’ Accord- 
\ingly, they will make the major part of 
ithe Symphony Concerts of next week. The 
|composer styled the piece a Symphonic 
| Poem for Orchestra and Chorus”; but 
‘hitherto only orchestral fragments of it 
have been heard in Boston—not always in 
the prescribed succession. Now it will run 
in the seven divisions shaped by Franck, | 
viz: “Psyche <Asleep’’; ‘“‘Psyche Borne 
Away by the Zephyrs’; ‘‘The Garden of | 
| Eres’: “Psyche and Eros’; ‘‘The Punish- | 
ment’’; ‘Lament of Psyche”; ‘‘Apotheosis. | 
Another novel piece also stands on the pro-| 
gramme—the Suite drawn by Mr. Henry | 
Gilbert from his music to the “Pageant | 
of Plymouth” last summer. It comprises: | 
|a Prelude and, Norse Scene; French end | 
Indian Pantomime; Indian Dance; Pesti- 
lence. For the classics, Hindel’s Concerto 
in EF major for Strings and two Wind- 
Choirs will be played. 


dated 1921, 
Stein,”’ 


workmanship. 


FROM WALLENSTEIN’S CAMP, 
| THE ORIENT 


Mr. d’Indy’s Triology Revived for Pleas- 
ure and Moral—Mr. Eichheim’s “Im- 
pressions” from the Far East for Rare 
and Deep Sensation—Mr. 
Sings—Spring, Goldmark and Debussy 


de Gogorza 


HATEVER the ultra-moderns 
may have done or left undone 
upon music, they have mad¢ 
it a more economical and di- 
rect speech than it was in the gzeneration 
immediately preceding theirs. Composers 
not a few, whose working life spans both, 
have felt this impulse, followed such prac- 
tice. Recall Mr. d’Indy’s “Poem of Sea 
and Shore” as played at the Symphony Con- 
certs last December. So far as the hearer 
might infer, the piece achieved fully the 
composer’s design, conveyed the subjectiv2 
moods and the objective picturings kindling 
him. Yet formally, he wrote a spare music. 
by no means draining his motivs dry or 
filling measure after measure with prolix 
and semi-repetitious development. Direct- 
ly Mr. d’Indy Spoke his musica] thoughts. 
set in his tonal] iinagery. 
' the harmonie vesture, the instrumenta: 
color. Nowhere was the one lush, the other 
| merely decorative, Mr. q’Iindy made his 
, Significant; wasting 
His harmonies spun background, 
carried imaginative implication, gave clear 
/and instant reason for being. A like econ - 
omy of means sufficed for modulations, 
transitions, the whole process, the whole 
expression of the music. Unlike our au- 
fust Senate, Mr. a’'Indy spoke his mind 
tersely and then was done. He neither 
Surfeited nor wearied his hearers, Yet 
Seemingly he fulfilled upon them his en- 
tire purpose. 
Contrast this “Poem of Sea and Shora,’’ 
with the Trilogy, ‘‘Wallen- 
Written in the Seventies and heaid 
anew at the Symphony Concerts yester- 
day afternoon. Again Mr. d'Indy’s de- 
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Sign stood clear, since to be so was, from | 


his earliest years and in many sorts of mu- 
Sic, a quality intrinsic jn his mind and 
In the first division of the 
Plece, he would Sugsest the many-sided 
turbulence of Wallenstein’s 
merry-making of the dance, 
exuberant tumult, 


the monk’s sermon. Finally 


adow of 


| overtakes Wallenstein as well. He dies 


Similarly with] d 


sombrely, portentiously in an heroic twi- 
light of doom and mourning. a 

No less at the end of his twentles with | 
“Wallenstein” as at the end of his sixties | 
with “The Poem of Sea and Shore,” Mr, 
d’Indy fulfills his aim. The tone-picturing 
of the camp characterizes Sraphically, ani- | 
matedly, yet holds firm and keeps pace | 
as fabric of music. Max and Thekla 
were young—and “cared.” They dreamed 
dreams, chey saw visions: they strode 
to overtake them. And Fate relentless 
tripped them amd overcame. A music, now 
of tender, again of piteous, beauty sings 
and halloes them. Ominously begins the 
music of Wallenstein’s death; tumult agi- 
tates it; doom haunts it; there is hint of 
awesome figure come to mournful end, 
Already Mr. d’Indy can write a pictorial, 
a poiginant, a lofty music as wil] and, need 
may bid. Yet what are his means and 
process? Often, as in the music of the 
camp, an excess of developed motiy and 
interwoven strand, coming perilously near 
delineative prolixity. Now and again, as 
in the music of Wallenstein’s end, a thick- 
ness of harmony, stifling rather than deep- 
ening the composer’s voice. Or, as in the 
music of Max and Thekla, a will to give 
many an instrumental voice a turn at the 
eveloping motivs. : ; 

Such over-laboring and exhaustive pro- 


cedure is by no means Wagnerian, imita- 
tion or Schumannesque exuberance such as | 


|Tecu’s incidentally through ‘Wallenstein,’ 
| Rather, it is the unquestioned method and 


manner of symphonic music forty years 


ago, in which every composer might exer-. 
cise himself according to his ability and 


desire. A succeeding generation or two. 


has made the speech of tones more direct, 
terse, lean, economical, and thereby—as 
ofien as not—more penetr: ting and illud- 
ing. 
write. 
donned silks and velvets, like Wagner, and 
‘then took pen in hand. And Mr. d@’Indy, as. 
the comparison hints between his ‘“‘Wallen- 
stein” of 1880 and his “Poem” of 1920, 
has ‘been one of many leaders in the good 
deed, a 


The present moderns 
Their immediate 


strip—and_ 
predecessors. 


In this ultra-modern fashion, within the. 


prescriptions of his purpose, Mr. Bichheim 
made the other engrossing and Significant 
music of : 

Camp--ihe | Impressions,’’ Korean, Siamese, Japanese 
the din of | Chinese. 
the mocking sport of | 
he would | 


the afternoon—four “Oriental 
a 
ad 


circumstance 


Since fortunate 


gained him freedom trom dafly routine and 
fixed abode, 


he has visited, revisited and 


summon the grave and puissant presence | yet again will return to the Orient, bes 


of Wallenstein himself. 


In the second di-| coming at each sojourn more sensitive to 


vision, Mr. d’Indyv would Sing, out of “Die; the actual voice, the underlying suggestion 
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ound; while gradually his mind fixes it. 
He can récall the ‘mixed, muted, murmur- 
Ous music of Japamese night. He has felt 
‘the titillating, nerve-stretching fascination 
of Chinese dins. Around such record cir- 
led a haze of impressions similarly re- 
‘ceived, retained, and by  sub-conscious 
‘process gradually «assorted. So stocked 
and stimulated, Mr, Eichheim, being both 
4 xecutive and composing musician, able to 
Work at leisure and in thoroughness, was 
ane y minded to make tonal sketches of 
‘the Orient, possible of performance by 


‘Occidental orchestras in Occidental con- 


“tert-halls, 
) Of sach were the four ‘‘Impressions’’ of 
#riday,as the composer himself conducted 
h_ them, with the Symphony Orchestra for 
fis instrument. 

‘the-band, especially in the percussive cor- 
her, with the voices that other questing 
‘Composers of the hour occasionally sum- 
™mon—Mr. - Grainger’s Marimba, 
ample; Debuss 


Tul xylophone; the obliging piano; not one 
but two tam-tames, 
smitten. Again, out of his own store as 
ollector, Mr. Hichheim set in the orches- 
tra, oriental drums, blocks, discs and the 
Uke—of a sort to turn Mahler, hearing sus- 


wr cultivation and 


Sometimes, he amplifiel 
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of Japan and China. - And ‘so 
celdental composers for the 
adaptation of new har- 
monies, timbres, progressions, linear sug- 
gestions? As Rimsky worked from a mu- 
sic of a Nearer East, as Bart6k now 
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Men 


|works from the tunes of Hungarian gyp- 
sies, as Mr. Gilbert transmogrifles dances_ 


of the American Indians, so may compos- 
ers of the future make these ‘‘echoes of 
the Orient” 


of Western art in tones. In many a meas- 
ure of yesterday Mr. Eichheim, pioneer- 
ing, has pointed the way, set the pace. 
Second satisfaction, say, was the dis- 
covery of a new, strange, penetrating, pos- 
sessing beauty in some of these Oriental 
sounds.: The sheer loveliness of the temple 
pells at the beginning and the end of the 
Siamese “sketch” transported the ear, 
turned the heart to water. Balzac’s Prince 


in search of the perfect tone might with ] 
Once and again | 


these bells nigh halted. 
such rare and sudden beauty exhaled from 
the Japanese Nocturne, tingled through the 
love-song of the Geisha of Seoul. These 
occasional measures, these flitting timbres 


‘illuded and intoxicated not merely because 


they were strange and exotic; but because 


; , for €X- in them dwelt a magic not yet conjured | 
ys8 antique cymbals; the use- into the music of the West. Akin was the F 
needle-like intensity of some of this Orien- 
waving as well .48|tg) music, not as a shrillness to pierce the 
ear, but as a voice to cut sharp and deep 


; 


into the imagination in expression of rare- 
fied, concentrated mood. Of such was the 


Geisha’s wistful tune, the street-musician’s 


elously in the Elysian Fields, green with) notes in Bangkok, one or another murmur 


envy. Yet again he attenuated the orches- 
tra, dismissing violoncellos 
masses, prescribing minutely the number of 
‘Strings, yet keeping his music firm-tex- 
tured witha). 
- In-his procedure, Mr. Eichheim seems 
7 Ow and then to transfer to his Occidental 
‘VOlges aS exact a transcript as he nav 
‘of the Oriental music recorded or remem- 
pered. As often, he would achieve with a 
‘Bostonian orchestra the blend of sounds, 
Musical and unmusical, that drifted across 
the night in Tokio; that jangled over Chi- 
nese hills and villages; that threaded down 
the streets of Seoul or from the temple3 
and theatres of Bangkok. Once ‘more, out 
of these Oriental backgrounds and sug- 
‘gestions, he would write a music vf his 


as Debussy did out of the sounds of | 


evening in Granada, out of the sights ot 
iberian days, the odors of Iberian nights. 
Hiere and there, moreover, he has written 
‘it in a perceptibly Debussyan manner. 
_ More to the point is the impression of 
chheim’s music upon the interested, 
mut hardly the attuned ear. First, say, 
was the satisfaction of curiosity. So then, 
in the more literal transcripts, Pecan, (a 


of the sound-laden Japanese night. 


and doubie- | 
Mr. Eijichheim’s tone-picturing of remote 


More ordinarily came the satisfaction of 


Siamese temple and theatre, of confused 
Chinese street. Other qualities aside, the 
novel purpose, the novel means, the strange 
suggestion, allured and exhilarated. Final- 


ly came the satisfaction of the imagina- | 
tion, the skill, the receiving sensibility, the 


_ transmitting ingenuity with which the 
composer has written his own music of the 
Wast in ultra-modern idiom of the West. 
“An experience,’ said the pious lady as 
she came away from the missionary meet- 

‘ing. “An experience” also, and in esthetic 
missioning, was Mr. Eichheim’s music of 

| yesterday. ; 


-_—---— --— - 


For interlude, Mr. de Gogorza heartily 
‘and sincerely applauded sang two pleccts; 
' while to round out the concert, the orcnés- 


tra—like Mr. Monteux on mettle throughout | 
| the afternoon—played Goldmark’s Overture, 


“In the Spring.’’ (Usually when it comes 


to hearing, a. wintry storm beats in the | 


offing. Yesterday was exceptionally penign.) 
The baritone sang an air from Handel's 
operatic oratorio of ‘Semele’’—the famil- 


iar ‘‘Where’'er You Walk’’—with his silken 


sense of ancient serenmities—al]l at fullest. 
Turning then to an ill-orchestrated version 


(as an older nomenclature) 
might have called them) fructify in terms. 


}| claims ,and thereby prevails. 
| unthinking Signor Ixe or Herr Zed would 


Symphony Hall. 


ig his subtle undulation of the melodic 


n ‘dle tones, the prisoner’s carking, despéer 
ne, his linked and shapen phrases, his 


memories. As for Goldmark’s Overtu : 
no doubt it is a jocund, joyous, songfu 
full-bodied, full-blooded piece — Semi 
‘paean as it were to a flamboyant Sen 
spring. 
grays, the tender greens, the w 
and the sweet | 
‘“‘Rondes de Printemps.” .Why she 
Mr. Monteux revive them? OS aie 
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of the “Convict’s Song of Alvarez’ recalled 
by many an ear from his recitals, cr. 
de Gogorza once more affirmed his signal 
abilities as dramatizing and characterizing 
singer, who measures as well as pro- 
Where the 
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have shouted, he etched deep in dark’ mid- 


NINETEENTH PROGRAMME 


Mr. EmiLio pr Gogorza, baritone, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, of a Spanish family. He was educated in England and France. 
In England he sang as a boy and youth in church choirs. On his 
return to New York in the early nineties he studied singing with 
Moderati and Agramonte. Later he went to Paris for further 
study with Emile Bourgeois. After singing in European cities he 
returned to New York. 

He sang in Boston for the first time on November 23, 1897, associ- 
ated in a concert with Mme. Sembrich, William Lavin, tenor, and an 
orchestra conducted by Mr. Bevignani. Since then he has sung here 
frequently—in oratorio, miscellaneous concerts, recitals. His last 
appearances here were in concert with Elly Ney, pianist, November 
27, 1921, and in a performance of “Samson and Delilah” by the 
Handel and Haydn Society on January 22, 1922. 

He sang here at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on February 21, 1919: Recitative and air, “Diane impitoyable” froml} 
Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide” and recitative and air “Promesse 
de mon avenir” from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore.” 


Soloist: 


EMILIO De GOGORZA 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after d’Indy’s Triology 
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of its” music, f perhaps” ‘more fascinated by 
Mr. Eichheim has been studious as 
Well. Hearing the song of street-la- 
borers in Seoul—happy city, as he notes, 
ee they work when it occurs to them to 
do so’’—he jots :t to paper. 
the sound of bells, as the wind. waves them) 
On a temple in Bangkok, this imagination! 
stirs to a new, strange, almost wondrous 
‘sound; while gradually his mind fixes it. 
-He can récall the mixed, muted, murmur- 
|Ous music of Japamese night. He has felt 
the titillating, nerve-stretching fascination 
of Chinese dins. Around such record cir- 
cled a haze of impressions similarly re- 
ceived, retained, and by  sub-conscious 
process gradually assorted. So stocked 
and stimulated, Mr, Eichheim, being both 
exccutive and composing musician, able to 
work at leisure and in thoroughness, was 
finally minded to make tonal sketches of 
the Orient, possible of performance by 
Occidental orchestras in Occidental con- 
cert-halls, 

Of such were the four ‘Impressions’ of 
Friday, as the composer himself conducted 
in them, with the Symphony Orchestra for 
his instrument. Sometimes, he amplified 
the band, especially in the percussive cor- 
ner, with the voices that other questing 
composers of the hour occasionally sum- 
mon—Mr.. Grainger’s Marimba, for ex- 
imple; Debussy’s antique cymbals; the use- 
ful xylophone; the obliging piano; not one 
jut two tam-tams, waving as well as 
smitten. Again, out of his own store as 
collector, Mr. EKichheim set in the orches- 
tra, oriental drums, blocks, dises and the 
like—of a sort to turn Mahler, hearing sus- 
| piciously in the Elysian Fields, green with. 
envy. Yet again he attenuated tle orches- 
tra, dismissing violoncellos 
_basses, prescribing minutely the number of 
| strings, yet keeping his music firm-tex- 
; tured witha). 

In his procedure, Mr. Eichheim seems 
now and then to transfer to his Occidental 
|\voigés as exact a transcript as he nav 
of the Oriental music recorded or remem- 
bered. As often, he would achieve with a 
‘Bostonian orchestra the blend of sounds, | 
musical and unmusical, 
the night in Tokio; that jangled over Chi- 
nese hills and villages; that threaded down 
the streets of Seoul or from the temple3 


and theatres of Bangkok. Once more, out | 
of these Oriental backgrounds and sug-. 

5” yesterday. 
gestions, he would write a music vf his|>~ of 
Lows as Debussy did out of the sounds of) 


‘evening in Granada, out of the sights oc) 


' 


| Iberian days, the odors of Iberian nights. 
| Here and there, moreover, he has ake atk 
‘it in a perceptibly Debussyan manne 

More to the point is the iiscaabian of 
Mr, EKichheim’s music upon the interested, 
‘but hardly the attuned ear. First, say, 
‘was the satisfaction of curiosity. So then, 
in the more literal transcripts, sounds in 


Listening to | 


and doubie-: 


that drifted across | + 


Lan experience,” 
i she came away from the missionary meet- 


wniatotha' s ear, the actual music of Korea 
and Siam, of Japan and China. And so 
discovered and sounding, what field does it 
not open to Occidental composers for the 
cultivation and adaptation of new har- 
monies, timbres, progressions, linear sug- 
‘gestions? As Rimsky worked from a mu- 
‘sic of a Nearer East, as Bart6k now 
works from the tunes of Hungarian gyp- 
sies, as Mr. Gilbert transmogrifles dances 
of the American Indians, so may compos- 
ers of the future make these ‘echoes of 
the Orient’ (as an older nomenclature 


might have called them) fructify in terms, 
In many a meas- | 


of Western art in tones. 
ure of yesterday Mr. Eichheim, pioneer- 
ing, has pointed the way, set the pace. 
Second satisfaction, say, was the dis- 
covery of a new, strange, penetrating, pos- 
sessing beauty in some of these Oriental 
sounds. The sheer loveliness of the temple 
bells at the beginning and the end of the 
Siamese “sketch” transported the 
turned the heart to water. 


these bells nigh halted. 
such rare and sudden beauty exhaled from 
the Japanese Nocturne, tingled through the 
love-song of the Geisha of Seoul. These 
occasional measures, these flitting timbres 
illuded and intoxicated not merely because 
they were strange and exotic; but because 
in them dwelt a magic not yet conjured 
into the music of the West. Akin was the 


needle-like intensity of some of this Orien- 
tal music, not as a shrillness to pierce the | 


ear, but as a voice to cut sharp and deep 


into the tmagination in expression of rare- | 
Of such was the | 
Geisha’s wistful tune, the street-musician’s | 
notes in Bangkok, one or another murmur | 


fied, concentrated mood. 


of the sound-laden Japanese night. 

More ordinarily came the satisfaction of 
Mr. Wichheim’s tone-picturing of remote 
Siamese temple and theatre, of confused 
Chinese street. Other qualities aside, the 


novel purpose, the novel means, the strange | 
suggestion, allured and exhilarated. Final- | 
ly came the satisfaction of the imagina- | 


tion, the skill, the receiving sensibility, the 
transmitting ingenuity with which the 
‘composer has written his own music of the 

Mast in ultra-modern idiom of the West. 
said the pious lady as 


“An experience” also, and in esthetic 
was Mr. Eichheim’s music of 


ing. 
missioning, 


oe ae 


For interlude, Mr. de Gogorza heartily 
and sincerely applauded sang two pieces; 
while to round out the concert, the orcnés- 
tra—like Mr. Monteux on mettle throughout 


| the afternoon—played Goldmark’s Overture, 


“In the Spring.’”’ (Usually when it comes 


to hearing, a wintry storm beats in the | 


offing. Yesterday was exceptionally benign.) 


The baritone sang an air from Handel's 


operatic oratorio of ‘‘Semele’’—the famil- 
iar ‘‘Where’er You Walk’’—with his silken 


om have 


ear, | 
Balzac’s Prince 
in search of the perfect tone might with Ff 
Once and again — 


Symphony Hall. 


‘tones, his subtle undulation of the melodic 


line, his linked and shapen phrases, his 
sense of ancient serenities—all at fullest. 
Turning then to an ill-orchestrated version 


of the “Convict’s Song of Alvarez’ recalled 


by many an ear from his recitals, or. 
de Gogorza once more affirmed his signal 
abilities as dramatizing and characterizing 
singer, who measures as well as pro- 
claims ,and thereby prevails. Where 


1] the | 
| unthinking Signor Ixe or Herr Zed would 
shouted, he etched deep in dark mid- | 


dle tones, the prisoner’s carking, desperate 


memories. 


As for Goldmark’s Overture, | 


no doubt it is a jocund, joyous, songful, 


full-bodied, 


spring. 


full-blooded piece — Semitic 
paean as it were to a flamboyant Semitic ' 
It is possible to prefer the soft’ 
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grays, the tender greens, the wistfulness 


and the sweet content of wJebussy’s 
‘“‘Rondes de Printemps.” Why should noes 
Mr. Monteux revive them? 


H. T. PARKER 


NINETEENTH PROGRAMME 


Mr. EXxmMILio pr GoGorzA, baritone, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, of a Spanish family. He was educated in England and France. 


In England he sang as 


a boy and youth in church choirs. 


On his 


return to New York in the early nineties he studied singing with’ 


Moderati and Agramonte. 
study with Emile Bourgeois. 
returned to New York. 


Later 


he went to Paris for further 


After singing in European cities he 


He sang in Boston for the first time on November 23, 1897, associ- 
ated in a concert with Mme. Sembrich, William Lavin, tenor, and an 
orchestra conducted by Mr. Bevignani. Since then he has sung here 


frequently—in oratorio, miscellaneous concerts, recitals. 


appearances here 


27, 1921, and in 


His last 


were in concert with Elly Ney, pianist, November 
a performance of “Samson and Delilah” by the 


Handel and Haydn Society on January 22, 1922. 
He sang here at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on February 21, 1919: Recitative and air, “Diane impitoyable” from 


Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide” 


and recitative and air “Promesse 


de mon avenir” from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore.” 


Soloist: 


EMILIO De GOGORZA 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after d’Indy’s Triology 
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Mr. Ejichheim’s father, Meinhard Eichheim, a violoncellist of 
reputation, was a member of Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra for 
many years. The son studied the violin with Carl Becker, Simon 


-E. Jacobsohn, and Leopold Lichtenberg. He was a member of 


Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra in New York for a year, but in 1890- 
91 he joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as one of the first 


violins. He left this orchestra at the end of the season 1911-12, | 


to devote himself to composition, concert work here and in many 
other cities, teaching, and photography. For four years he 
was conductor of the Winchester (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1915 he visited Japan and other Eastern countries for 
the first time. In 1919 he again journeyed to Japan. Remaining 
there for over a year, with excursions to other countries of the East, 
he made a careful study of Oriental music, and gave concerts in 
Eastern cities. 

The list of his compositions includes a symphonic poem for 
orchestra, “The Story of the Bell” (suggested by a story of Lafcadio 
Hearn), a sextet for strings, a string quartet, a violin and piano- 
forte sonata, a violoncello sonata, about forty songs, studies for 
the violin, and piano pieces. 
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ae of the U. S. Department of Justice, has 
| R MUCK GOES been in Germany since early in 1919. 
® | , He has been slowly but surely work- 


| : 7 . ing his way back into the enviable po- 
TO HAMBURG sition he held in’ German musical 
| ‘circles prior to his departure to be- 

“AOR | came head of the Boston orchestra. 
During the past several years, Dr. 
Muck has been guest conductor of 


Named Conductor of Phile the Staat Operhaus in Berlin, and last 


summer was also a guest conductor ut 


| harm " , the famous Muenschener Festspiele. 
i onic Orchestra The post at Hamburg is ‘the highes- 
oat —/ Ae 7 .f 22 recognition that has come to him 
BERLIN, March 26.—Dr Karl Mu: m since his return to Germany. he 


. Philharmonic orchestra in Hamburg, 
former conductor of the Boston Syrn- ancient Pan-German seat, is not one 


Phony Orchestra, has been appointed of the first orchestras of Europe, but 
conductor. of the Hamburg Phil- has nevertheless a great tradition. 
harmonic Orchestra. Max Fiedler who conducted the 
_ Dr. Muck, who was interned in Boston orchestra between Dr. Muck’s 
America in 1917 as a dangerous alien two terms was formerly conductor of 
following an investigation by agents the Philharmonic. 
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Henry Eichheim 


Composer of the Korean, Siamese, Japanese and Chinese Pieces, ~ 
Heard at the Symphony Concert Yesterday 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after d’Indy’s Triology 
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Mr. Ejichheim’s father, Meinhard Eichheim, a violoncellist of 
reputation, was a member of Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra for 
many years. The son studied the violin with Carl Becker, Simon 
IX. Jacobsohn, and Leopold Lichtenberg. He was a member of 
Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra in New York for a year, but in 1890- 
91 he joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as one of the first 
violins. He left this orchestra at the end of the season 1911-12, 
to devote himself to composition, concert work here and in many 
other cities, teaching, and photography. For four years he 
was conductor of the Winchester (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1915 he visited Japan and other Eastern countries for 
the first time. In 1919 he again journeyed to Japan. Remaining 
there for over a year, with excursions to other countries of the East, 
he made a careful study of Oriental music, and gave concerts in 
Kastern cities. 

The list of his compositions includes a symphonic poem for 
orchestra, “The Story of the Bell” (suggested by a story of Lafcadio 
Hearn), a sextet for strings, a string quartet, a violin and piano- 
forte sonata, a violoncello sonata, about forty songs, studies for 
the violin, and piano pieces. 
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ing his way back into the enviable po- 
sition he held in German musical 
circles prior to his departure to be- 


came head of the Boston orchestra. 


During the past several years, Dr. 
Muck has been guest conductor of 


Named Conductor of Phil- the Staat Operhaus in Berlin, and last 


_ summer was also a guest conductor xt 
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BERLIN, March 26.—Dr. Karl Muda since his return to Germany. ne 


former conductor of the Boston Syrm- 


Phony Orchestra, has been appointed 
conductor of the Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Dr. Muck, who was interned in 
America in 1917 as a dangerous allen 
following an investigation by agents 


Philharmonic orchestra in Hamburg, 
ancient Pan-German seat, is not one 
of the first orchestras of Europe, but 
has nevertheless a great tradition. 

Max Fiedler who conducted the 
Boston orchestra between Dr. Muck’s 
two terms was formerly conductor of 
the Philharmonic. 


Into Music: Distilling 
Orient Sight and Sound 


Henry Eichheim 


Composer of the Korean, Siamese, Japanese and Chinese Pieces, 
Heard at the Symphony Concert Yesterday 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after d’Indy’s Triology 
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| 23 / “is. hang on yay bb “Bu danist tiniple, 
satel "| the ‘place where th g bees of Siam wor-. 
«| ships in Bangkok. ‘The: next motive is 
a chant of a Buddhist temple priest. 
The racket in a theatre follows, A. 
‘street musician plays. on a beautiful- 
toned Siamese instrument called the 
. wih allan”? lekeh, which is a reed instrument of 
——— | FE: | bamboo. ‘The cry of a female peddler, 
a street singer, is for viola and English 


horn. The f t le bells bring thi 
GORZA TOBE | hy e four. temple ng the 


VOC AL SOLOIST}. , 8—Japanese Nocturne. It is based on 
motives heard at night in Ikoa, Matsu- 
shima, Yokohama and Tokio, played by- 
blind masseurs, with the shrill piping 
of food-venders, the playing of a koto 
and the chanting of a prayer by an old 
man beating a small wooden bell. 
tomorrow ‘afternoon. 4—Chinese Sketch. This sketch con- 
ee works will tains music, heard in Buddhist temples, 
“Wallenstein” Tril- theatres, tea-houses, at. weddings and 
4 funeral processions, also street cries and. 
other sounds of city and country life 
+g everbire, “Ty the heard in Pekin, Hang-Chow, Buddhist 


>. anit ee ae. Gogorza will alse Han- | temples in western hills, - Shanghai, 
re’er You Walk” and Alva Hong-Kong, Canton and various vil- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 1, AT 8 P.M. 
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HANDEL, CONCERTO in F major for Strings and Two Wind 
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lages. 
8 Canto del Presidiarto: — r 

. Eichheim was dsked in 1921 by 
. 8.) Coolidge to write musio for 


este ‘festival at Pittsfield. ‘Ort-. 
: emecnapagih based on the ‘material 
he ‘collected. in Japan, Korea 


“came {nto his mind. Five 


etct . . a ttle band correspondl 
“he it size with that of a ding 


sstra were the result. (Mr. 


hel nha brought eastern musical 
its home with him). Later Mr. 


The score calls for flutes, ‘oboes, clari- 
néts; bassoons, horns, strings, piano, 
two harps and a large variety of percus- 
sion instruments, among them a douple- 
headed Chinese drum; gongs, temple 


bells, a wooden block, a marimba. 


Mr. ‘Hichheim,. who will conduct these 
pieces, was born in Chicago in 1870. He 
studied the violin with Carl Becker, 
Simon E. Jacobson and Leopold Lich- 
tenberg. He was a member of Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra in New York for a 


lvear, but in the early nineties joined 
|} the Boston Symphony Orchestra as one 


<5 ne EE 


Orchestras 


I. Pomposo, 
II. Allegro. 
III. A tempo ordinario. 
V. Largo 
V. Allegro. 


GILBERT, SUITE from Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant 


I. Prelude and Norse Scene. 
II. a) French and Indian Pantomime. 
b) Indian Dance. 
c) Pestilence. 
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shh wrote two other sketches. | 
jof the first-violins. He left this orches- 
nave ‘apd one in Philadelphia ri tra at the end of the season 1911-1912 
a to devote himself’ to composition, con- FRANCK 
: ube piches, ts Aoet work here and if many- other cit- ’ SYMPHONIC POEM for Orchestra and Chorus, 
+ he a shentration of chhelgs staborated ) ies,” teaching and photography. For Psyche” 
“es ee “by. the Boston ‘Se phony: four yedrs he was ocnductor of the Win- Part I. a) Sommeil de Psyché (‘‘Psyche asleep’’:) Lento. 
Jrchestr _ ymp y | chester (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra. b) Psyché enlevée par les Zéphirs (“Psyche borne away 
Ts aaa may be des: ed as foll _. | In 1915 he visited Japan and other east-° by Zephyrs’’): Allegro vivo. 
PS 1-4 Pe we ows: _fern countries for the first time. In 1919 
on n themes heard and noted by Mr.: 
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Part II. a) Les Jardins d’Eros (‘‘Cupid’s Gardens’’): Po 
b) Psyché et Eros (‘‘Psych ). co animato. 
‘ing there for over a year with excur- sins tf Eros (‘Psyche and Cupid’’:) Allegretto 
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n at Seoul, the capital of Korea, - 


wh teh 1 ® visited in 1915. At first Is the 


rs song, sung during work-. 


‘here are usually five men. 


songs, studies 


sions to other countries of the east, he | 
made a careful ‘study of oriental music 
and gave concerts in eastern cities. 
The list of his compositions includes a 
symphonic poem for orchestra, “The 
Story of the Bell” (suggested by a story 
of Lafcadio Hearn), a sextet for strings, 
a string quertet, a violin and piano s0- 
nata, a violoncello sonata, about 40 
see we and piano 


, 
i ey 

-? Te a 
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rigs, pieces. | : aed 


Part III. a) i ee eg irae et Paintes de Psyché (‘The 
unishment—Distress and Lamentation of Psyche,”’ 
b) Apothéose. (‘‘Apotheosis.’’) at 


(Soprano Solo: LAURA LITTLEFIELD) 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Gilbert’s Suite 





%—Slamese Sketch. The sketch be- 
gins with the irregular sounding of the 
four bells that, waved by the wind, 


Hen olde ph, 20 /39_| hang on the Emerald Buddhist temple, 


Symphony Hall. 


heim’s Sketches at This 
bates Week’s Concerts 


DE GOGORZA TO BE 
~~ VOCAL SOLOIST 


By PHILIP HALP 


At the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra tomorrow afternoon 


and Saturday evening these works will 


be played: d’Indy’s “Wallenstein” Tril- 
ogy; Eichheim’s Oriental Impressicns; 
and .Goldmark’s overture, “In the 
Spring.’ Mr. De Gogorza will sing Han- 
del’s ‘“‘Where’er You Walk” and Alva- 
| rez's Canto del Presidiario: 

| Mr. Eichheim was asked in 1921 by 
_Mrs. F. §.- Coolidge to write music for 
the music festival at Pittsfield. Ori- 
‘ental sketches based on the material 
that he had collected in Japan, Korea 
and China came into his mind. Five 


Sketches for a little band corresponding 
practically in size with that of a Chi- 
nese.orchestra were the result. (Mr. 


_Eichheim had brought eastern musical | 


instruments home with him). Later Mr. 
EKichheim wrote two other sketches. 
There have been two performances in 
New York and one in Philadelphia of 
some of the sketches. 

This winter Mr. Eichhelm elaborated 
the orchestration of four sketches for 
performance by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

These may be descrM®ed as follows: 
1—Korean Sketch. This sketch is 
| based on themes heard and noted by Mr. 
_Hichheim at Seoul, the capital of Korea, 
which he visited in 1915. At first is the 
street-laborer’s song, sung during work- 
ing hours. There are usually five men. 
One, the leader, sings a refrain, td 
which the other four answer. They 
work when it dccurs to them to do So. 
The song, as a rule, is of a humorous 
nature. This song is here given to the 
English horn. There is a contrasting 
motive played by a street musician 
(flute). Other motives are from the 


the place where the King of Siam wor- 


Orchestra to Play Eich- « 


'The racket in a theatre follows. A 
street musician plays on a _ beautiful- 


‘horn. The four temple bells bring the 


ships in Bangkok. The’ next motive Is 
chant of a Buddhist temple priest. 


toned Siamese instrument called the 
ekeh, which is a reed instrument of 
bamboo. The cry of a female peddler, 
a street singer, is for viola and English 


close. 
+ $—Japanese Nocturne. It is based on 
motives heard at night In Ikoa, Matsu- 
shima, Yokohama and Tokio, played by 
blind masseurs, with the shrill piping 
of food-venders, the playing of a koto 
and the chanting of a prayer by an old 
man beating a small wooden bell. 
4—Cthinese Sketch. This sketch con- 
tains music heard in Buddhist temples, 
theatres, tea-houses, at weddings and 
funeral processions, also street cries and 
other sounds of city and country life 
heard in Pekin, Hang-Chow, Buddhist 
temples in western hills, Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Canton and various vil- 
lages. 

The score calls for flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons, horns, strings, plano, 
two harps and a large variety of percus- 
sfon instruments, among them a double- 
headed Chinese drum, gongs, temple 
bells, a wooden block, a marimba. 

Mr. Eichheim, who will conduct these 
pieces, was born in Chicago in 1870. He 
studied the violin with Carl Becker, 
Simon E. Jacobson and Leopold Lich- 
tenberg. He was a member of Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra in New York for a 
vear, but in the early nineties joined 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra as oH 


———— eee eee a ome 


of the first violins. He left this orches- 
tra at the end of the season 1911-1912 
to devote himself’ to composition, con- | 
cert work here and in many other cit- | 
ies, teaching and photography. For) 
four yedrs he was ocnductor of the Win- | 
cHester (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra. 


| In 1915 he visited Japan and other east- 
ern countries for the first time. In 1919 


he again journeyed to Japan. Remain- 
ing there for over a year with excur- 
sions to other countries of the east, he 
made a careful study of oriental music | 
and gave concerts in eastern cities. 


1The list of his compositions includes a 


symphonic poem for orchestra, ‘“‘The 
Story of the Bell” (suggested by a story 
of Lafcadio Hearn), a sextet for strings, 
a string quartet, a violin and piano 50- 


i nata, a violoncello sonata, about 40 


songs, studies for the violin, and piano 
pieces. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTIEETA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 1, AT 8 P.M. 


HANDEL, CONCERTO in F major for Strings and Two Wind 


Orchestras 
I. Pomposo, 
II. Allegro. 
Ill. A tempo ordinario. 
IV. Largo 
V. Allegro. 


cs Ty m ~ ; : 
GILBERT, SUITE from Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant 


I. Prelude and Norse Scene. 
II. a) French and Indian Pantomime, 
b) Indian Dance. 
c) Pestileuce. 


FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM for Orchestra and Chorus, 


+6 ‘ 
Psyché”’ 
Part I. a) So j ovché (Peve » 
) mineil de Psyche (‘‘Psyche asleep’’:) Lento. 


) ‘erry 4 > . 2. 4 - . p ° 
b) Psyche enlevée par les Zéphirs (“Psyche borne away 
» © " . “ ~ . ‘ < 
by Zephyrs’’): Allegro vivo. 


I“ + ‘ 7. P - . . 3 « ’ $é6 4 e . . 
Part Il. 5} pe a pare d’Eros (“Cupid’s Gardens’’): Poco animato 
») Psyché et Eros (‘‘Psyche and Cupid’’:) Te 
- 2 - ¢4 , » » < Ji¢ . Allegr 
modéré, I ) gretto 


+ - . c " 4 s ® > 4 — P . 
Part III. a) Te Chatiinent—Souffrantes et Paintes de Psyché (‘‘The 
Punishment—Distress and Lamentation of Psyche.’’) 
b) Apothéose. (‘A potheosis.’’) 


(Soprano Solo: LAURA LITTLEFIELD) 


There will be an intermissi ; 
€ ermission of ten minutes after Gilbert’s Suite 
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a eP |cert hall he was obliged to rescore his 
/music. Mr. Gilbert thinks musically in 
| large terms and speaks musically in 

. | ! them. There is no prettiness, no senti- 


: ‘Mentalism, no frippery in his composi- 

CONCERT GIVEN , tions. He has ideas, and is not chiefly 

| concerned with agreeable or fantastic 
juggling with | 


the instruments. He 
pala | would prefer rough but irresistible ora- 
| tory to polished sentences, nor would he 


| | . : | delight, as Hazlitt said of 
‘Program Selected from | (ought, 2° Hazlitt saia o commeannnan 
‘ . | with all the fury of a thunderbolt. 
Works of Handel, Gil- | mike 
bert and Franck 


~< = ~e ~ 


The short Prelude, his “‘mere state- 
ment,’’ as Mr. Gilbert modestly says, 
,Of the Pilgrim Adventurer motive is’ 

| impressive by its mighty breadth and 

Sweep. Then come the Norsemen in 

the spirit of Grieg ana MacDowell, but 

|} With Mr. Giibert’s musica] Speech. Per- 

| . j haps there is too much repetition of a 
ELOQUENTLY PLAYED) leading idea. The French and Indian 

Pantomime is in effective contrast, 
| charming in its simplicity and direct- 
jmess. The Indian Dance is one of splen- 
did savagery. Mr. Gilbert has been 
Singularly fortunate in the gection 
‘‘Pestilence’ in expressing desolation 
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By PHILIP HALE 
The 20th concert of the Boston Sym-| 
phomy Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, eon-' 
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ductor, took place yesterday afterroon 


in Symphony Hall. The program ‘was 
aS failows: Handel, Concerto. F major | 
‘or g#trings and two wind orchestras. 


Gilbert, Suite from the Pilgrim Ter- 


without falling into the abomination of 
desolation. Here he is more than pic- 
turesque; he conveys the feeling with- 
out the aid of any program; there is 


the hopeless, despairing, tragic note. 


centenary Pageant (Prelude and Norse | There is this to be added: in these epi- 


scen?, French and Indian Pantomime, godes Mr. Gilbert gains his effects con- 
indian Dance. Pestilence): Franck, Cisely, with a few strokes. Only in the 
_Psyiche,”” symphonic poem [er orches- -“erse episode dues: he grow somewhat 
(ra wand chorus. The short solos in diffuse. Mr. Mionteux, as is his habit 


“Psyiche’ were sung by Mrs. Laurasain producing a work by an American 
Littlefield. composer, took the pains in preparation 
Mir. Monteux selected four movements: that he bestuws on any symphony. or 
of Hiundel’s virile cencerto. There is a! SYmphonic poem by this or that cele- 
freshiness in this music surprising to’ brated foreigner. The result was shown 
those of the younger gFeneration who F in the Bt SOC IEA CE, Mr. Gilbert ae 
have, persuaded themselves that Handel b obliged to rise from his scat. Ane ver 
was ia big-wig, who wrote in a tiresome 1 © acknowledgment ng phe sre or 
style long out of date. They are unac- \ _ Phe orchestral Suite from Franc Ss 
quainted with Handel, the great melo-| Psyche” bis ay nis te vgpiise — wets 2:0 
dist, though, perhaps, they have heard| 274 the final oe Ausgabe ot ick nee a 
“The Messiah”’ and judge him only by r tne first time. lt seems beatige itp ries +? 
that work, which is not one of his best. say, when the labor of reneareny is 
although it is the most popular and the considered, that we prefer a8 Bulte as 
hearing of it has become a religious| /t has been played. Che measures for 
reremony. In this concerto there is an} the chorus are seldom dramatic or evén 
epic quality, also a lightness, a playful- interesting in pure narration, In spite 
ness that is not clephantine; witness .of one great climax, not the final OMe» 
the passages for two oboes played mar-! the music of the last section has little 
vellousiy by Messrs. Longy and Speyer;|, inspiration. It falls rather flat after the 
witness the thoroughly English Allegro, glowing and superb orchestral “Psyche 
with its joyous hunting fanfares. And; and Cupid.’ é mi om 
in the Largo there is the Miltonic side! ; There is a famous “bong of Soiomon, 
of Handel, who is thus unapproached! an orientally sensuous little play which | 
by later composers, incomparable. No; was probabiy perrormed during Jewlsh | 
wonder that Beethoven declared him to! wedding festivities. Look mK the margip | 
be the greatest of composers and wished| of many Bibles, and you will woe notes | 
to kneel by his tomb. .of some pious commentator, Ves inni ng: 
Mr. Gilbert wrote music for the first} “The Churches love unto Christ. 
episode of the Pilgrim Tercentenary at; Against “Behold, thou art falr, my OV ee | 
Plymouth in 1921. He wrote for a/| behold, thou art fair,” yOu, Wit oo ine 
huge band, and for an out-of-door per-| “Christ setteth forth tne graces of the 
formance. For a performance in a con-) Chureh.’’ 
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HENRY fF. GILBERT. BY WALDO MURRAY 
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be Cesar’ FRANCK Considered” thevmyth of 
‘Cupid anid Psyche and wrote music for 

it, as many others did before him, Is it 
possible that he had in mind, as M.° 
Derepas insists, that the whole work is 

charged with Christian mysticism? 

That, as M. d’Indy believes, the ecstatic 

love duet is an etherial dialogue between 
the soul and a serapn sent from heaven 

to instruct it in the eternal verities? We 

doubt it strongly. We doubt if to 

Franck, much less to, Psyche, Cupid ap- 

peared as a catechist. 

The performance of the purely or- 
chestral numbers was eloquent. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of tne concerts next week 
‘is this: Sibelius, Symphony, No. 5 (first. 
‘time in Boston); Liszt, “Dance of 
Death” for piano and orchestra (Mr. 
| Siloti, pianist); Bacch, oth Branden- 
burg Concerto for piano, flute and vio- 
lin (Messrs. Siloti, Laurent and Bur- 
gin): Hue, “Titania,” suite for or- 
chestra (first time in Boston). 


; 
’ 


PAGEANT 
MUSIC BY 


with Mrs. Laura LittleH@ld as so- 
prano soloist. : 

A Handel concert in F major for 
strings and two-wind orchestra, in 
five movements, made a good cur- 
tain-raiser, 


re 


SOLO PLAYERS’ OUTING 


This concerto seems to us rather rov- 
tine stuff, but in the days of Handel 
and Bach even routine stuff was like- | 
ly to be well made, and as superior in | 
facture to the average musical compo- | 
sition of today as old Flemish cloth 


would be superior to cheap shoddy. In 
this performance, moreover, solo play- 
ers of wind and string instruments had 
opportunity to show their skill. 

Mr. Gilbert’s music, or the material | 
of the music heard yesterday, original- 
ly accompanied scenes of the early 
Norse explorers who landed on this 
continent, the fight of the followers of 
Thorvald and the death, by an arrow, of 
the Norse leader; a French and Indian 


pantomime, an Indusan dance. Then 


there was the interlude, played as an 
instrumental piece between certain 
scenes at the Pageant. The thought 


| Which inspired this interlude was the 


agony and despair of the pestilence 


arrival of the early settlers. 


Bold, Tragic and Heroic 


MP HON | which decimated the Indians before the 
| 
| 


Gilbert’s Suite Is Ap- 
plauded — Franck's 
‘Psyche’ Played 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Henry F. Gilbert’s suite, arranged 
from the music he wrote for the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant last 
‘July and August at Plymouth, was 
played for the first time in its or- 


chestral version at the concert giv-| 


en by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
(Hall. Cesar Franck’s “Psyche,” 
symphonic poem for orchestra and 


The opening is bold and heroic. There 


'is that vigor and virility of manner | 


which usually characterizes Mr. Gil- | 
bert’s musical expression, whatever his | 
particular theme. The note of high ad- | 
venture in a virgin land is struck at | 
once, in the announcement and the de- 
velopment of the call of the trumpet. | 
| What follows is more intimately rela- | 
| ted to action than is wholly effective on | 
ithe concert stage. The Indian Dance | 
|it is true, immediately aroused ap- 
_plause, but the moment which furnished 
‘the balance and the completion of the 
opening was the _ tragic concluding 
music of the Pestilence. Here Mr. Gil- 
bert was free to express a mood, not 
lo accompany a spectacle, and the in- 
stant he has this mood with him and 
his feet are not encumbered by anv 
practical consideration he is at his 
best and most eloquent. 


More for the Stage 


These final pages are for us most 
impressive of the whole score, and the 
lesson, aS we see it, is plain. Music for 
a spectacle or a drama, even when it 
has been worked over and co-ordinated 
as carefully as in the score heard yes- 
terday, seldom stands as high in the 
concert room as it did with the stage, 


chorus, was given in its entirety, | and furthermore, the less realistic the 


| _Psyché, for orchestra and chorus. .Franck ‘ jority of foreign conductors. 


ei Aen stare 


nad the more fundamental 

the better the chance me ee 
composer to fulfil to the utmost his 
creative nature. 

Gilbert shows again in this music the 
quality of his imagination, and his 
ability to speak in a strong, simple sin- 
cere manner in his art. His ingstrumen- 
tation retains too much of the impress 
of the effects needed for a band play- 
ing in the open to make these pages 
rival his best passages of orchestration 
in other works. At least this is true 
of the first part of his suite. But the 
instant imagination and dramatic feel- 
ing are required, he writes in an 
impressive and original manner. The 


Im as to his artistic ideals, this much 
must be acknowledged. He has sue- 
ceeded in holding himself aloof from 
all foreign influences and has sought 
to develop his talent free from the 


restraint of the schools. Perhaps he 


has not been altogether wise in this. 


music, often bordering on the uncouth 
and Savage as it does, possesses a cer- 
tain wild grandeur which is peculiarly 
its own and which no other American 
composer has succeeded in attaining. 


His technic is often clumsy, refinement. 
iS SOmetimes lacking, yet withal his 


music was warmly applauded, and the | 
composer rose from his place in the 


audience to acknowledge t | ; ; 
ena mrasidlsi applause. larly inclined, as, for example, Negro 
y us ,or Indian folk music. Then he often 
Franck’s music is tenderly, purely *@chieves real expressiveness. But his 
| Sensuous. It has naivete, innocence ‘is not a talent for the drawing room. 
{and an exquisite grace in its finest. mo- |'Wild dances of the Indian camp or the 
Privates There are moments of sonorous rPlace Congo are the places in which 
few. Th. but they are comparatively | he js musically most at home. For 
{ 


few. There is, however, the quality of |¢hic » hi : 
Sameness of -color and idiom which eo reason much of this suite, ar- 


‘makes the score over long. The best ranged from the music which he con- 
portions of it appear to be those which tributed to the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
have been given by themselves at pre- ‘Pageant and played at the symphony 
vious concerts in Boston, “Psyche concert in orchestral form yesterday 
borne away by zephyrs” and the rap-!afternoon, fails to ring true. Only in 
‘orous conclusion of the second part, the Indian dance, and, occasionally, in 

Psyche and Cupid.” ‘The measures the other numbers was the real Gil- 


for chorus are well introduced, well 7 - as 
scored, and they were well sung. with bertian idiom to be perceived. Many 


the exception of a point of uncertain tof the remaining portions of the suite 
attack. The quality of tone of the  2re excellently conceived and executed, 
chorus was fresh and beautiful. Mrs, | Yet they sound strangely conventional, 
Littlefield made the most of passages; coming from Mr. Gilbert’s pen. No 
of dramatic declamation which had }doubt they provided an adequate musi- 
both dignity and difficflulty. We do | cal accompaniment to the scenes of 


| aac hon” the ee on " |the pageant for which they were de- 
’ ces OL Pb eio ste ino ‘ 
Stantk. Ah axedilint  parformancd signed, but standing by themselves as 


| was warmly applauded. music pure and simple they were not 
WLolly convincing. The performance. 

Boston Symphony Concert "was more than excellent. Ever since 

‘! ? his tenure of the conductorship of the | 
The twentieth concert by the Boston orchestra, Mr. Monteux has taken. 
Symphony Orchestra was given yester- particular pains in the production of | 
day with the following program: , American compositions, thereby cui 
sige sa in = major for strings and two,ing the everlasting gratitude of. Ameri-| 
__,,Wind orchestras . Handel) can composers, too long accustomed 
Suite from th j im Tere ary Pag- ~12 .? on $t 
CaN noc ectre rer senee Gatnert, £0, Hight consideration from the mae. 
Cesar Franck’s ‘“‘Psyché” was per-' 
,formed here for the first time in its! 
-complete form with chorus. The cho- 
rus has relatively little to do, yet that 


Henry F. Gilbert is without doubt 
one. of the most distinctive of Ameri- 
can composers. However much one 


may diifer with him as to what con- little greatly enhances the effect of the 
stitutes the true basis of American orchestral portions which are more} 
music, if such a thing really exists, familiar. It. is needless at this late 
however much one may differ with . Gay to speak of Franck’s genius. In’ 


Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes after Gilbert’s Suite 


This is true, however, only when his’ 
Imagination is excited by some one of. 
ithe subjects to which he is particu-. 


este — J -—— 





‘this work it shines in all its ethereal; orate symphonic poem for orchestra i 
splendor. If the pagan legend is not! chorus is longer than many vitae pe 
illustrated in the’ commonly accepted |The performance of this work as aw. ole 
way, it inspired the master to the mak-! was the first in Boston, although s- 
ing of some of his greatest music. The! cerpts from it have been Biven here 
several movements are more concise, . many times. Mr Monteux had rerres 
more closely woven, than is usual in a chorus of sopranos, altos snd tenors 
many of his compositions in which the especially for this concert. The excel- 
very multitude of ideas seeking expres- lent quality of the singing in the two 
sion often betrays him into prolixity. choral interludes, and the warmth of 
The chorus, specially assembled andi the subsequent applause, roused fresh 
trained by Mr. Monteux, sang credit- | hopes that we oo ner sess carte oe : 
: . ities eur othe e la-' 
Pa Ben Lenore Hg dh Rt SUOS BYE: iets Gleoes 46r chorus and orchestra, | 
ent, the sopranos shrill, but on the ranck’s music in “Psyche,” whether 
whole an excellent balance of tone} jt be nearer in emotional content to | 
was maintained. In certain passages | Apuleius il. By Se an eaee, shed 
the orchestra attained great beauty of aaah’ oking in constructive power LO | 
tone, more particularly in the open-| pe a first-rate masterpiece. The apothe- | 
ing movement, “Psyche asleep.” This osis at go ag ella ror ve ger fy as-| 
was somewhat marred by the rough- markably beautiful passages, to which | 
ness and uncertainty of the clarinet | yesterday's unusually eloquent and fine-| 
solo. ly wrought performance did full justice. | 
’ : . A suite arranged for symphony or- 
Handel's concerto served to show echestra by Henry IF. B. Gilbert of Cam- | 
the virtuosity of the oboes and horns. | pridge from incidental music a Bali 

» ; rO6 vec rit ] h osed for the memorial pageant slveé 
additions of Kogel, for which My, | ast Summer at Plymouth, was played. 
: for the first time in itS.new gulse. it | 

Monteux is to be thanked. 


requires no such modernization. An j being poMmpEneS, 1 en —. 
rs ah is dav. ; jj. } edgments from his place In the audience. 
innovatol in his day, a bold experi | ee Giihert wrote in his: wote 
mentor in the domain of orchestral printed in the program books, this mu- 
color, his music is always of surpass- | sic was originally conceived for a wind 


ing beauty. Too often thought of orohestss. contatiins 22 peat ag ene 
' . oer ; -- |}a@ pecullar combination of oO r woo 
as the composer of a single work, wind and brass instruments. Its ef- 


“The Messiah,” his instrumental com- | gectiveness also depended to a large ex- 
positions are unduly neglected. Onjitent upon the BcoOMpAny ing mton. 
the occasional revival of one of them | 1m the concert hall it seemed disjointed, 


ple isic, less admirable than 
the hearer is amazed at their nobility ek ag ay the same composer. 
of style, their freshness of invention, The ‘Indian Dance,” a cross between 
their melodic variety, their harmonic hp en a ion sein traael arhak 
; 4h . awe « ave called ““Turkish m : at 
richness. Phey are always a welcome the present day knows as jazz, especial- 
addition to the usual repertory. ly pleased the audience. 
S. M. The opening number was Handel’s 
; 'eoncerto in FEF’ major for strings and 
‘woodwind, in which the thrifty com- 
poser uses again sundry fine choruses 
| |from his previous choral works. The 
' stately music is embroidered with diffi- 
64 ) F | cult passages for horns, oboes, and bas- 
'soons which again displayed the virtuos- 
‘ity of individual players in the orches- 
‘tra. It gave much pleasure. 
ay _ Next week the soloist is Alexander 
‘Siloti, an authentic pupil of Liszt and 


Symphony Orchestra and ‘teacher of Rachmaninoff, besides being 
‘famous as a pianist in his own right. 
Chorus Win Applause 


jie will play the piano part in a Bach 
| Brandenburg concerto, and in Liszt’s 
| “Dance of Death.’’ The other numbers 
announced are sib ae get: Sym- 
| | yny, and (Georges Hue’s “Titania,’’ 
Yesterday’s was again a Symphony |: gs ae hoaten, " rm 

concert without a symphony on the pro- || rae haa 


gram, although “Psyche,’’ Franck’s elab- 


TAG A I at emu 


Handel was cordially received, the composer | 


|phony Concerts without a symphony—the | 
_Handel of the long-promised Concerto for | 
Strings and Two Wind Choirs. Through ! 
/ nine movements, the superabundant com- 


“SYMPHONY CONCE 
‘MIXED MATTER, WELL CONTRASTED, 


J 


Again Mr. Menteux Breaks Routine—. 


Handel in a Characteristic Concerto— 


| te 
nit’ to whie “Monteux diired go° in 


ie these shorter-breathed, more restless days; 
: while of the five al] but one were fresh 


versions of tunes used by Handel else- 
where in ode or oratorio. After all, a 


| WELL PLAYED ; frugal spendthrift with his music was the 


paradoxical George Frideric. The  Con- 
certo begins with sonorous, striding, full- 
throated preluding—‘‘pomposo”’ in the full 
force of the composer's guiding word. An 


The Whole of Franck’s “Psyche,” Leav- _ Allegro ensues in which oboes begin to pipe 


ing Familiar Residue—Mr. Gilbert in 
' continues these exercises, more and more 
_exacting and displayful upon the wind 


New Music Variously 


RETEND as we may, most of us| 
take the Symphony Concerts for. 
granted. Through three pairs of, 
them no symphony, classic or mod- | 

ern, has stood upon the programme—a | 
break with precedent possibly hard to 
match in all the forty years of the orches- 
tra. Yet if any one has heeded, no one, so 
far as observation goes, has murmured. 
Three weeks ago, Mozart’s ‘‘Haffmer Sere- 
nade’ and Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Irish Fantasias’’ 
left room for no more than two fragments 
of Berlioz’'s symphony, “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,”” passing as the occasional pieces they 
really were. The following week the or- 
chestra journeyed to New York and there 
were no concerts in Boston. A week later 
Mr. d’Indy’s exercises upon Schiller’s plays 
about Wallenstein and Mr. Hichheim’s 
excursions into music of the Orient denied 
place to any symphonist; while last Friday 
and Saturday, Franck’s ‘‘Psyche’’ was as 
unkind. 

Not so long ago it was possible to chide 
Mr. Monteux for the playing of too many 
clasSic symphonies in succession—albeit un- 
justly, since the engagements of the or- 
chestra up and down New England left 
him no time to prepare any other. Now it 
were as )plausible to charge him with | 
neglect of symphonies altogether. Yet not } 
a volce or a pen has stirred—because a 


| Symphony concert remains its pleasurable | 


Self, even if it contain no Symphony. As 
the event has proved, the absence of these 


| four-square monuments of music May even | 
| Swell—for the while—the common enjoy- | 
ment. Missing they have been for three ful! 
| weeks; yet numberless voices have praised 

| these self-same concerts as present climax 
to our orchestral year. 
make still, burrowing way without a rustle 
of dissent. So does Mr. Monteux, as quiet- | 
| ly, keep his programmes fluid, interesting, 
, unexpected. Once more his works therein 
| praise him. It is good to be bold—without 
| fuss. 


So does change i. 


od 


Handel began this third pair of Sym- 


' 
| 


’ 


poser led it—with no surfeit, seemingly, ' 
upon the receptive audiences of the leisure- 


Or bassoons to drone between vigorous en- 
sembles of the strings. <A third division 


choirs. A» fourth, and all concerned subside 
into a slow-paced, gravely phrased, loftily 
mournful song. A fifth and the horns are 
in full cry of fanfares between the massed, 
hard-riding strings. 

Throughout, the Concerto is a superbly 
assertive, a superbly self-confident piece. | 
That music could be written in any other 
way apparently never occurred to Handel 
or to his immediate hearers. There it was 
--Six feet high, broad in proportion, -firm 
of bone, thick of sinew, wagging its big 
head, marching in its big stride, speaking 
in its big voice, sober, merry, ceremonial, 
displayful, but never once doubting its own 
virtueé or its own finality. Demur—and it 
rode down the timid questioner. It still 
rides down twentieth-century hearers; but. 
they—the hypocrites!—have ceased to de-| 
mur. Ancient they merely call it, and | 
would have the mighty George Frideric 
agreeably exhumed now and then as sym- 
phonic composer. No wonder, the oboists, 
the bassoonists, the paired horns—to say | 
nothing of the strings—played the Concerto | 
to the full. Handel, in the actors’ phrase, ' 
wrote music in which singers or players 
may set their teeth. : 

The “contrasting piece,” as they Say | 
in the movies, was Franck’s tone-poem 
of “Psyche,” at the pther end of the: 
programme, heard for the first time “in — 
entirety” in Boston. By this token, a. 
choral interlude—for women’s. voices’ 
supplemented by a handful of tenors— 
parted the music of the Garden of Eros | 
from the music of Eros and Psyche en- | 
laced. It begins in measures of praise | 
hymning the God of Love; it ends in 
admonition to Psyche lest, to her peril, 
she question bliss, Declamatory periods 
for single voice, understandingly sung 
by Mrs. Littlefield, diversify it: while in 
iunglish, the text inclines to the succu- 
lent and seraphic prose of the late Mrs. 
Eddy. “Eantirety”’ also brought the 
third part of the tone-poem wherewith 
Kranck rounded both narrative and 
music. The chorus, capable, practised, 
but in no way remarkable with meas- 
ures in themselves sparkless, recounted 
briefly the pangs of Psyche, outcast 
upon earth in penalty for her question. | 
ing. The orchestra, with occasional 


ly eighteenth century. Five made “the |choral assistance, relented, pardoned, 
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“It ‘ie eried ‘that the excellent 

P Ateverbéer might have signed 


Beat itudes.” There is no more doubt. 
oa a “would have clapped loudly after 
f fa et potheosis,” 
pe Sn curiosity satisfied, so did Mr. 

lors ix fulfill a just ambition; but the 
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. the tingling erotic imagery, the 


er the impassioned beauty, still 

abode in the four orchestral movements, 
na v rand again played in the past ‘at these 

nterts.”’ There al it is easy to pick 

& Ws. Franck cares as well as wrote 
“not @ little of this music. Sometimes he 
‘strckes it so long and tenderly that it be- 
comes monotonously sweet. In a sense, 
'“Psyche” was his music-drama, his opera, 
sung, acted, set and played upon the stage 
(Be ‘the imagination. Sometimes in such 
Obsession, he declined into mere music of 
he current Parisian theatre with which, as. 

“The Beatitudes’’ now and then bear wit- 
‘ness, he was not fortunate. Psyche and 
/Eros, ‘Elsa and Lohengrin, were hardly 
‘unrelated beings in Franck’s imagination, 
and at instants it yielded to the unes- 
pable accents’ of Wagner. The Loe. 
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| poem Was work of Franck’s final years; 


: time, like the restof us, whatever our 

4 he had accumulated a modicum vf 
Tormyu f phrases moulded, of progres- 
sion | achieved, of harmonies distribute, 
‘@f Motiv bourgeoning into melody. His 
‘symphony—also of these final years—epit- 
omize. them. Here and there, in innocent 
q ty, they recur in ‘‘Psyche.’’ Possibly 
egg h both manuscripts on his 
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avery deduction made, the four or-. 
a parts of “Psyche’”’ still iliude the 
7 ae ‘nd enfold the imagination. 
Franck has scarcely written music of se- 


ae of Psyche in sleep. The motivs up- 
Z in loveliness of line; they warm into. 
aS serene, sensuous, silvery. The 


ie 


ep m and smooth the calm radiance. Only 
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! the quiver of tones—be it of the flesh 
athe spirit—is Franck’s major means 

1 the tone-poem. The Zephyrs bear 

~ toward the courts of Eros and 
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“ fancy, artifice, flusion. 
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ranale "pages in Franck’s oratorio, “The Ah aad 
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erotle music than is this “Gar ros’ 
and the succeeding division of Per: e's 
union with the god. As soon call ‘‘The 
‘Song of Solomon” a. pious canticle as such 
dialogue ‘between soul and 
Passing strange are the decep- 


selves. Yes; Franck could write an opera 
—once he had put out of hand and mind 


| substance of “Psyche,” the poetic the trammels of the theatre 
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The middle number of the evening was 
again offset to the other two and just 
desert of the composer, Mr. Henry Gilbert, 
to whom Mr. Monteux wisely holds open’ 
the door of Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Gilbert set music to certain episodes 
in Mr. G. P. Baker’s “Pageant of Ply- 
mouth’’—to the coming of the Norsemen, 
to Champlain’s tranquil trafficking with 
the Indians, to their war-dance before a 
Dutch voyager, to the pestilence that 
wasted them. Originally Mr. Gilbert wrote 
for’ the huge ‘““‘wind-orchestra”—stringless 
~-becomingly employed for the pageant. 
More recently he has réscored his nieces 
ag Symphonic Suite for the concert-hall— 
a& process accomplished with his usual 
directness of means, yet not quite hiding 
the earlier dependence upon reed and brass 
choirs. According to the pageant, the In- 
dians looked upon the landing Norsemen 
with wonder and dread; soon arrows flew; 
presently the Viking chief was smitten. 
Around the seafarers.and these encounters, 
Mr. Gilbert has written a terse, vigorous, 
close-knit, sonorous music that quickly 
strikes the high, heroic note of such ad- 
venture—only to cloud it, as directly and 
simply, with the note of death and bane. 
The interlude of Champlain, with frank 
quotation of a French folk-tune, charms 
by a fancy of substance and a lightness of 
means so rarely exercised by Mr. Gilbert 


Hlsewhere’ that most of us had forgotten his posses- 
c sion of such virtue. At last he has written ; 
' beauty than that which evokes the his little tone-poem of our Indian summer. 


Per contra; the war-dance, skilfully and 


vividly as it beats up through the or- 


Sketches” 
-yuffles this music of beauty still. 


fine @ music delicate and vapor-. 
His im- 


‘The th and forthwith the quiver |. 


“pervades the music. call. 


~~  @hestra, is but routine stuff—for the com- 
are in gentle glow, the winde-choirs’ 


poser of the thrilling, searching “Indian 
of last year. In the music 
of “The Pestilence,” however, Mr. Gilbert 
does no small feat of imagination and ex- 
pression. It continueg hardly five minutes; 
it had in Symphony Hall no scenic aid 
to illusion. Yet in it plague crept upon the 
bodies and the spirits of meén, and death 
compassed them about, and all the air 
ached and stank with the misery of the 
‘folk. <A briefer, barer, music, more stark, 
more instant, in. impression is hard to re- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTY-KIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8, AT 8 P.M. 


SIBELIUS, SYMPHONY No. 5, E-flat major, op. &2 


I. Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. 
If. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 
III. Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento. 


(First time in Boston) 


‘DANCE OF DEATH” a Paraphrase of the ‘‘Dies 
Irae,’’ for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


FIFTH BRANDENBURG CONCERTO in D major, 
for Pianoforte, Flute and Violin 


I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio affetuoso. 
Ill. Allegro. 


Pianoforte Solo, ALEXANDER SILOTI 
Flute Solo, GEORGES LAURENT 
Violin Solo, RICHARD BURGIN 


SYMPHONIC SUITE for Orchestra “Titania”? 


I. a) The Fairy Paradise. 
b) Dance of Philida. 
II. a) Prelude. 
b) The Chase, 
c) Apparition. 


Soloist: 


ALEXANDER SILOTI 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Concerto. 
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Steinway Pianoforte used 
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upbore her again to the amorous neavens{ Franck’s means are sometimes more deli- 
upon a Jacob's ladder barred with al!/ cate, his passion is now and again less of 
the motivs by Franck assembled.| the body than of the spirit finding outlet 
‘“Anotheosis’’ he mamed it—and rightly | anc expression through the body, but Wag- 
since the music nowhere excels the! ner himself has hardly written a more 


quality that word connotes in the opera | erotic music than is this “Garden of Eros” | | Symphony Hall. 
house. It is agreed that the excellent and the succeeding division of Psyche's| : 
Monsieur Meyerbeer might have signed Unicon with the god. As soon call Bain | aritienenesinstatipsenessnenseinesesessesipbipasonaessssisnss 
eertain pages in Franck’s oratorio, “The Seng of Solomon” a pious canticle as such | 
Beatitudes.” There is no more doubt Pages “‘a_ dialogue ‘between soul and | 


that he would have clapped loudly after Seraph.” Passing strange are the decep- 
this ‘‘Apotheosis.”’ tions of those who would deceive them- 


So was curiosity satisfied, so did Mr. selves. Yes; Franck could write an opera 


Monteux fulfill a just ambition; but the —OMCe he had put out oF hand and mind ON 
sum and substance of ‘‘Psyche,"’ the poetic the trammels of the theatre | % A 
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OF Me =6Impassioned beauty, stl!) again offset to the other two and just! | P| - | 

abode in the four orchestral movemenks,| desert of the composer, Mr. \Henry Gilbert, | | ERRE MON TEUX, Conductor 
now and again played in the past ‘‘at these | to whom Mr. Monteux wisely holds open | 

concerts,” There also it is easy to pick: the door of Symphony Hall. A 
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flaws. Franck caresséd as well as wrote, Mr. Gilbert set music to certain episodes 


sirckes it s0\long and tenderly that it be-| ait, @. P. Baker's “Pageant, of Ply. TWENTY-HIRSE PROGRAMME 
uavies wonotonously sweet. In a sence | mouth’’—to the coming of the Norsemen, | 
“Psyche” was his music-drama, his opera, om CAAMmPpiaiT s tranquil trafficking with | 
sung, acted, set and played u wn the ce ‘ the Indians, to their war-dance before a | ~ 
of the imagination. Semnetinies in tae an voyager, to the pestilence that FRI DAY, APRIL /, AT 2.380 P.M. 
Obsession, he declined into mere music of oe se etal A et Gilbert hei 
the isis : hinh ae, sor the huge wind-orchestra”’—stringless | | 
hoe Pal pergaaanapagany he We waiehs #8! —necomingly employed for the pageant. | SATURDAY, APRIL 5, AT 8 P.M. 
ness, he was not fortunate. Psyche bi Ore recency he has rescored his pieces 
Eros, Elisa and Ishengrin, were hardly/| ®S Symphonic Suite for the concert-hall— 
unrelated beings in Frranck’s imagination, | * process accomplished with his usual 
and at instants it yielded to the unes-| directness of means, yet not quite hiding > ; SYMPHONY No. s, E-flat major, op. &2 
capable accents of Wagner. The tone. the earlier dependence upon reed and brass . Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato 
poem was work of Franck’s final years; by} choirs. According to the pageant, the In- II. Andante mosso, quasi allecretto. ato. 
that time, like the rest of us, whaiever our} dians looked upon the landing Norsemen . Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento. 
trade, he hed accumulated a modicum vot! with wonder and dread; soon arrows flew; (First time in Boston) 
formiulas—of phrases moulded, of progres-| presently the Viking chief was smitten. LISZ7T ss Se ; ae 
sions achieved, of harmonies distributed,| Around the seafarers.and these encounters, | eas DANCE OF DRA FA’? a Paraphrase of the ‘‘Dies 
of motiv bourgeoning into melody. His} Mr. Gilbert has written a terse, vigorous, Irae,’ for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
synmiphony—also of these final years—epit-/ close-knit, sonorous music that quickly | ER ee ALN ea 
Sere enema. Hore and there, in innocent) strikes the high, heroic note of such ad- | BACH, FIFTH BRANDENBURG CONCERTO i: : 
honesty, they recur in ‘Psyche. Possibly! venture—only to cloud it, as directly and | for Pianoforte, Flute and Vi lir ' oS) 
| Franck kept. both manuscripts ¢n his! simply, with the note of death and bane. | Slide ) ’ ; 101101 
study-table; in that case it was easy tO The interlude of Champlain, with frank , Adagio affetuoso. 
mix matters. quotation of a French folk-tune, charms wi Allegro. 
Yet, every deduction made, the four Or py a fancy of substance and a lightness of | Pianoforte Solo, ALEXANDER SILoT! 
chestral parts of “Psyche” still iliude the means so rarely exercised by Mr. Gilbert | “re Solo. Syueh Pope “pppoe 
_ ear and enfold the imagination. Klsewhere that most of us had forgotten his posses- | Vicia Bila. Be naes Bocece 
Franck has scarcely written music of S€-' sig, of such virtue. At last he has written 
.rener beauty than that which evokes the | nig little tone-poem of our Indian summer. | SYMPHONIC SUITE for Orchestra “Titania”? 
| image of Psyche in sleep. The motivs “p= Per contra, the war-dance, skilfully and | I. a) The Fairy Paradise. ri 
spring in loveliness of line; they warm imtO vividly as it beats up through the or-| | b) Dance of Philida. 
melody as serene, sensuous, silvery. i] he chestra, is but routine stuff-—for the eom- a) Prelude. 
| strings are in gentle glow, the nt eee poser of the thrilling, searching “Indian c) Laeariion 
| ResRen and sete ey agate elm pcre poet Sketches’ of last year. In the music 
longing ruffles this music of beauty § of “The Pestilence,” however, Mr. Gilbert 
For the quiver of tones—be it of the flesh ’ 
or of the spirit—is Franck’s major means 
| through the tone-poem. The Zephyrs bear 
Psyche toward the courts of Eros and 
| Franck writes a music delicate and vapor- 
ous in fancy, artifice, Hlusion. His im- oonkpadesd ‘them about. and? all the. at 
‘aginary music-dirarma enters the god's gar- anhed and st a ’ » air 
‘den. Therewith and forthwith the quiver 5), " oh with the misery of the 
ela r, barer, music, more stark, 


j - on 
‘of longing becomes the pulse of desire. ashy Ww 
''The motiv of Eros, “chaleur, lumiére, vain- ™°T® /"Stant, in impression is hard to re- 


'queur,” dominates and pervades the music. call. H. T. PARKER 


does no small feat of imagination and ex- 
pression. It continueg hardly five minutes: 
it had in Symphony Hall no scenic aid 
to illusion. Yet in it plague crept upon the 
bodies and the spirits of men, and death 


Soloist: 


ALEXANDER SILOTI 


Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Concerto. 
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; sea in which so many mortals keep their 


} yA ST SYMPH ONY Wiens: with the shrieks of gulls; the 


not whine; it cannot be called pessi- 
/mistic, inthe manner of Brahms or 


secret far down. Yet the music does 


Tchaikovsky; it has tonic qualities, Not 
a sensuous note; not a singlebid for im- 
mediate popularity; but there is some- 
thing ,in it that will be permanent. The 
Symphony is skilfully constructed in a 
new manner; skilfully scored, with 
most ingenious effects not too loborious- 
ly contrived, and with a comparatively 
Small orchestra. The young composer 
of today, looking at the score, will rub 
his eyes in wonder and e exclaim: 


; ‘What! No English horn, no bass clari- 


net, only four horns, no celesta, xylo- 


‘phone, harp, tam-tam? What’s the man 


| Herald ——4fr. Fs 4772. 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 21st concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. 
as follows: 


The program was 


(first time here); Liszt, 
Death,’’ for piano and orchestra (Mr. 
Siloti, planist): Bach. 5th Brandenburg 
Concerto, D major, for piano, flute and 
violin (Messrs. Siloti, Laurent and Bur- 
gin); Hue, Suite “Titania” (first time in 
| Boston), 


Sibelius, Symphony No. 6 | 


“Dance of | é 
'@ superficial charm. 


thinking about?’ But Sibelius’ has 
ideas; he feels deeply; he pours out his 
emotions; he snaps his fingers at deco- 
rations, at sensational effects, at 
Sugared pages sure to please.. When he 
is in lighter mood, it is only for a mo- 
mént; the eternal questions asked since 
the beginning of time are ever in his 
mind; yet serious, he is not dull, he does 
not sermonize. He writes music first 
of all to free himself of what is in his 
heart and brain and must out. 

The suite of Hue, on the other hand, 
derived from his opera, ‘“Titania,’’ has 
Its effect de- 


pends largely on the instrumentation, 
which is now delicate, now brilliant. 
' The suite is not conspicuous for melodic 


originality or any 


revelation of a 


| Strong musical nature. It contains 
|} Some agreeable pages, pleasant to hear 


| | 
| The symphony of Sibelius would prob- | 


}ably grow on the hearer in power and | 
pet me ’ |Charmed his audience by the fine mu- 
| Significance with future performances. } 


'There is no immediate impression of 
| beauty as that word is commonly un- 
| derstood, but as Thomas Hardy once 
Said that generations to come might 
visit Ultima Thule searching for beauty, 
rather than journey. to the Vale of 


’ 
' 


' 


Temple, so there is something in this | 


Symphony that pleases more than tune- 
ful measures, or scherzo that sets heels 
in motion, and a conventionally pom- 
pous, heaven-defying apotheosis. This 


ing to orthodox rules—is one of moods, 


sullen, despairing, defiant moods. That | 


it would b irile was to be c ‘tec 
t yuld ev a ( expected | uine enthusiasm. 


from Sibelius, but here we miss the 
long, sweeping, irresistible line that 


characterized him in his earlier works. | 


The themes, if themes they can be 
called, are merely guide-posts to the 
composer’s state of mind. In the first 
section, the introduction and the first 
allegro, some may easily find a seascape, 


2 


4 


Once in a season. 
Mr. Siloti played here at a Symphony 
concert and in recitals in 1898 and then 


sical quality, the tonal beauty, the ele- 
gance and the brilllance of his perform- 
ance. Yesterday he played his own 
edition of Liszt’s fantastic “Danse 
Macabre.” (This fact was announced 
here too late for mention in the pro, 
gram book.) ‘He thinks highly of these 
Showy variations on the old canfus. 
firmus, the “Dies Irae,’’ and he- won 
the warm approbation of Liszt by play- 
ing them as far back as 1883. The 


| | Danse Macabre is known here, for it 
Symphony—if it may be called a sym- | 


but not old ocean with its laughter, its ‘ 


spray, its invitations; but a leaden sea 
under a2 murky sky, with hoarse my 


ae 
444 444 ~ 


raya for it is surely not one accord- 
| 


has been played by Messrs. Bauer and 
Busoni, but not with the supreme dis- 
play of striking pianistic art that ex- 
cited the audience- yesterday to gen- 
Hearing Mr. Siloti, 
one did not consider too seriously the: 
music itself, which is frankly sensa- 
tional. Those who dislikesLiszt’s music 
might say that this Danse Macabre 
lends another terror to Death; yet there 
are strokes of genius even in the most 
extravagant portions of it. And then 
Mr. Siloti showed his versatility by 
playing delightfully with those admir- 


ee te ie de 


able artists, Messrs. Laurent and Bur. - 
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Secret far down. Yet the music does 
not whine; it cannot be called pessi- 
mistic, in the manner of Brahms or 
Tchaikovsky; it has tonic qualities. Not 
a sensuous note; not a singlebid for im- 


(mediate popularity; but there is some- 


thing,in it that will be permanent. The 
Symphony is skilfully constructed in a 
new manner; skilfully scored, with 
most ingenious effects not too loborious- 


ily contrived, and with a comparatively 


small orchestra. The young composer 


of today, looking at the score, will rub 


nis eyes in wonder and exclaim: 
“What! No English horn, no bass clari- 


net, only four horns, no celesta, xvlo- 
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The themes if themes they can be 
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section, the introduction and the first 
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under a murky sky, with hoarse mur- 


phone, harp, tam-tam? What’s the man 
thinking about?’ But Sibelius has 
eas; he feels deeply; he pours out his 
emotions: h his fingers at deco- 
rations at sensational effects, at 
Sugared pares sure CO please, When he 
is in Hghter mood, it is only for a mo- 
mént; the eternal questions asked since 
the beginning of time are ever in his 
mind; yet serious, he is not dull, he does 
not sermonize tle writes music first 
of all to free himself of what is in his 
heart and brain and must out. 

The Suite tf Hue, nm the other hand, 
derived from his opera, ‘Tite * has 
a suvnerficial har Its effect de- 

| | instrumentation, 
now brilliant. 
icuous for melodic 
revelation of a 
It contains 
2 to hear 


ieré at &@ Symphony 

recitals in 1898 and then 

audience by the fine mu- 

y, tne tonal beauty, the ele- 

the brilliance of his perform- 

yesterday he played his own 

$8 fantastic ‘‘Danse 

fact was announced 

mention in the pro, 

gram bool. He thinks highly of these 
showy variations on the old can fus 
‘firmus, the Wies Jrae,”” and he. won 
warm approbation of Liszt by play- 
them as far back as 1883. The 

bre is known here, for it 

Messrs. Bauer and 

h the supreme dis- 

Striking pianistic art that ex- 

the audience. yesterday to gen- 
enthusiasm Hiearing Mr. Siloti, 

did not consider too seriously the: 

| | ch {ts frankly sensa- 

se who dislike; Liszt’s music 

say that nis Danse Macabre 

lends another terror to Death: yet there 
are strokes of genius even in the most 
extravagant portions of it. And then 
Mr. Siloti showed his versatility by 
playing delightfully with those admir- 
able artists, Messrs. Laurent and Bur-- 
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gin, a concerto of Bach, with An end- of feeling, the same yy emey ers foes b | ann AME sisi 
ip Wacesilv dow Moremsny aste nents ferent abyib 4m the brilliant if meretri. | | Boston’s Orchestra Presents a apelin ante ng hs Tatioecr te hope, 
OPEL finsart wil S eapented tonight. | Siiotl is bee oo Nsngt monary ol | ‘Noteworthy Pro ram oh oF The ‘simplicity of the thematic. mate-. 
The ‘program of next week is as fol-| vivors of the day when there were not | ™ « Cpe, s+ Tne rial employed in this Symphony is 


. i, 
i | The Boston Symphony ave; striking. There is practically n % 
lows: Haydn, Symphony, D-major (B. merely brilliant, pout great pianists, | its twenty-first concert of the season yes. 8 pract y no de 


and H. No. 2); Schumann, entr’acte, Breat masters, in the land. | terday afternoon, The program was oa 
Ranz des Vaches, and invocation from Sibelius’ 6th symphony and Hue’s | sc immallg 


t “Manfred: Wa r, Symphonic sulte from his ballet, “Tle | vonga S | 
Reais weiaes “Spell,” from “Parsifal:" tania,” were played for the first time | Sibelius—Symphony No. 6 in E flat major served in the earlier symphonies. is 


90 fz Boston. op. 82. 
Strauss, ‘‘Don Quixote’ (violoncello, roy : | Liszt—“Dance of Death” for piano anq| ere entirely. absent. The composer 
Mr, Bedetti; viola, Mr. Fourel). Pym pall ied Oa a te 4 evidently cared little for producing 


with excéptional enthusiasm, and this orchestra. 

Arr sAmMm | in face of disquieting rumors which had Bach—Fifth Brandenburg Concerto for|music which would charm by beauty 
_Seeped out from the rehearsal room. | | piano, flute and Violin. — Of sound alone, for there are pages 

| | The 5th symphony is anything but | Hué—“Titania” Symphonic Suite for or- 'which barely, escape downright ugli- 
| weak or uninspired. If it hag a prin- | chestra, ‘ness. Yet there are impressive mo- 


i 


— 
~ 


velopment in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word. The influence of German 
musical thought, occasionally to be ob- 


er 
a iy . - 
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ciple defect it is that the composer ig | Alexander Siloti was the pianist, and.- ments, as the opening of the andante, 


' | 80 absorbed in his mood that he does | the flute and violin sool parts in the Bach momen 
| not always take the trouble to matte | | Concerto were played by Georges Laurent stirred ia Pride en tne nastnees is 
his weaving clear and unmistakable’ to | | || and Richard Burgin respectively. aha ie © composer's 
| indicated by a few telling strokes. 


i 
} i | 
First Movement Melancholy | |_.No program of the season, and few Such music escapes analysis, yet like 


) 5. 
| The first movement is melancholy, | | Maa aie ae ea aerate’ a It or not its power cannot be denied. | 
| very beautiful, softer in its colors and | | interest of the music or in the quality. Liszt, even at the present day 


less austere in its mood than the same | ‘ a . hardly recei 
/movement of symphony number four. | ot the playing oF poth Soloists ane as os paced. py a cual nee 
er jriiceivatncindeaianeti True, there ig again the thought of | orchestra. Sibelius’ Symphony and | ually repre 


| winds and bleak moors and skies, and | Hue’s Suite were played for the first sented on orchestral programs by his 
| again the tragic outcry of the human | time in Boston, the pieces by Liszt and. least significant compositions, was re-- 
confronted with fate. But this move. Bach were unusual] and Mr. Siloti, the: vealed yesterday in the full glory of 
ment is very clear, despite its impres- pianist, has not been heard here for, Bis genius. No composer of recent: 


Amazes by Virtuosit 
y 7 | ment be Simple means produc? unfor. many years. ‘times and few of his contemporaries 


‘ 5 3 5 |Bettable effects. Thus the singular Not only wer re in imaginative ower” le 
—Sibelius Fifth | monologue of the bassoon, if memory layed diavel aed facia thoy none | felicity of expression, in true roman- | 
serves, which connects this movement Praved novel and unusual; they were) tic feel; hid hr ogy r 
directly with what follows, and which also of absorbing musical interest, ' Th celing this “Dance of Dealth. 
PI ed | will not soon be forgotten, and the rare which cannot always be said for works he reason why so powerful and ef- 
ay /&@nd occasional splendor with which ‘}iong neglected or previously unheard. . fective a composition appears s0 
i | the brass choir emerges from the pre- Sibelius’ Symphony has caused much | rarely on programs is not hard to find. 


Past - S¢7922,| vailing dull and misty coloring of this | | |;eomment in the cities in which it has | The pianists capable of giving it an 
¢ | music, |been given. When a composition is 1 @dequate interpretation are few and 


of; The next movement, in the manmer able to arouse such widely differing } far between. Of course few, and it. 


; ) : .| of a schérzo, hints at happiness, gayety. rap , 
Liszt, the young Russian who as It $e held together by repetitions of the | |}OPinions as has this symphony it is at must be confessed that among those 


Alexander Siloti,“ the p 


tonished Europe in his 20's, aston- opening horn call of the symphony. [least a sign that the work is strone | of the present day no other name 
ished a Boston symphony audience; The third movement, suggestive of a jand virile. The strength of character. readily suggests itself, Mr. Siloti is 
; formal old fashioned dance, is inter {the originality of- thought and utter- | Undoubtedly the most capable. The 

yesterday afternoon in Symphony] ruptea by passion and foreboding. It ance noticeable to greater or less de-; Piece, not of unusual technical diffi- 
Hall by the fire, the power, thejends abruptly, too much so for those |8ree in this composer’s other works in Culty, requires on the part of -the 
youthful contagious enthusiasm of) W2°® insist on the completed period. |the symphonic form are here more [ Pianist a‘creative imagination equal to 
his playing, at the age of 59. Three Soloists |Vividly brought out than ever. He that of the composer himself. Other- 
He is a cousin of the Russian com-| The Bach music was played by the | Seems to have found a musical speech ’ Wise this grotesque paredy, this Satiri- 

a three soloists, with Mr. Silotti as co-« | thoroughly in conformity with his. cal play upon the “Dies Irae’ would 
poser, Rachmaninoff, and is of the operating conductor, so to speak, with thought, and harsh and unsympathetic , degenerate into sacrligious buffonery. 
same huge build. Mr. Monteux, with the most loving en- ‘,a8 it may seem to some, all must ad- _Not so under Mr. Siloti’s hands. , To’ 

thusiasm. Mr. Silotti’s rhythm was a | ———_-———————— : i ———_E 
rua rock for the others. Tribute must also : 
PLAYS THREE NUMBERS | be pald to the art of Mr. Burgin and | Soloist: 
, to the beautiful tone and musicianship 

‘He played JZdszt’s para hrase, for | , | 
piano Sind. Gecheatea, of the “Dies Irae’ Wee lenet ‘he. | ALEXAN DER SILOTI 
~—the ‘Dance of Death,” and also, wiih. us%c, brillant, pleasing, ve | 
Mr. (Burgin, the concert master and atrical as it should be for a ballet, | | —____—— 3 ———__ ___ —_—___ 
Georgea Laurent, first flutist of the oe quotes alike from Debussy, Strauss, and | | 


ther people. Yet it is written in a’ 
chestra, Bach’s 6th Branderburg con. % AP | Sa Pe PCAs Te sg te 
certo, He played Bach, of course, in. beautiful manner. The orchestra shim | | A age 


rs and ; | oe ss 
an entirely different manner, but with serra coruscates with color | »teinway Pianoforte used 


the same plenitude of strength and | | cnsassststeasaemanssesesesenese a lt Ssessesssesnstsenssssssssssesssssstanstsssatmess 
I i eeteenheeeenemeeener ca en EG 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Concerto. 
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: i | ~ | lauded by both §or- 
speak in detail of so perfect a con-|thusiastically app : 
cgation: So perfectly realized is im-}chestra and’ audience at yesterday's 
possible. Symphony concert at the end of ‘iris 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


: eee Uv B.4 22 
SIGNS, WONDERS AND NEW 


dry in Paris, like the camps of Strauss and 
of Schénberg in Germany and Austria, 
He is no eclectie in thought and speech 
like the young Britons and the young 


Americans. No ‘one has quite’ plausibly 


In Bach’s Concerto, than which no | teacher Liszt’s “Dance of Death.” His 
greater contrast to Liszt’s horrible’ playing, both in this number and in 
realism could have been offered, the the Bach “Brandenburg Concerto” in 
pianist displayed a no less beautiful D major, which followed, was that of 


: : in a great virtuoso who is also a great 
and remarkable side of wp agen Pr gen Fo be rel Mr. -Siloti’s: -performangas «ig 
it is impossible to give details o better balanced and more finely wrought 


interpretation in which every detail than that of his pupil and cousin Rach- 
was so beautifully worked out. Mr. maninoff, with no sacrifice of dynamic 


ari nergy. , : 
Siloti’s beauty and variety of tone, the Liszt's seldom heard. music is an. at- 
clarity of his passage work, the Im- tempt to depict in tones Orcagna’s 
mense technical resources of which fresco “The ‘Triumph of Death,” in 
hs is master—all these may, of course, the Campo Santo at Pisa. But it is 


b entioned, but all this, unusual as either naive, grotesque, nor - 
em : 


' traced his antecedents, as though to say 
| there he noted a manner and there he 


we? /learned a method. Out of the failure of 
His Fifth Symyphony for the First Time | these cataloging devices has come the 


nai custom to explain Sibelius by Finland. 
in Characteristic Manner and Procedure, This or that in his music, we are told, re- 
in New Birth of Beauty, in Final Glow | fiects Finnish air and lights, Finnish lakes 


} and forests. Or he has assimilated into 
of Power—A Masterpiece(as It Seemed) } tonac ancient Finnish legend and epic. Or 


pays) , through his measures run Finnish trait and 
— v iszt Even + lime : 

Revealed ~Mr. Siloti from Liszt temper in sharpened. sublimated «play. 

to Bach—Sweetmeats to Old Recipe Via | Perhaps ana perhaps; few of us know Fin- 

| land by absorption or even by sight and 

Paris ’ hearing. | 

— | It is easy. critica] device to attribute a 

HE ordeal has been safely passed— | poet, a painter, a Composer, to hig. en- 

passed even with pleasure and Vlronment. [It is comfortable also when 

plaudits Sibelius’s newest Sym- he happens to be baffling. The wonder is 

| phony—his fifth, in E-flat major—,_ that Taine turned the trick So belatedly 

i has been played at the Symphony Concerts, into rite of reviewing. . et it seems quite 

| Since late-comers were few, none, appar- 4S easy and we'l-cushioned to attribute 

| ently, delayed arrival at Symphony Hal sien atin ey Aa Rag all, strat 

| until. the orchestra had advanced to other heii r€ ee Nadees to loo i in their Aiby 

| numbers, Since no more departed in the a ony ‘inal a WE poh. or on nt, 

| course of Sibelius’s piece, it is safe t0) ee ye A ig epi oe aad One itn 

| conclude that not a hearer found it unen- bk ree aPtaade ye ¥  _ tlme-spirit,~ no} 

4 .doubt has each a place in the cosmos of! 

4 | durable or his resentful wrath not to be en composer. Yet as a man thinks snd | 

, ; ‘a; tinetly better taste than his first and | py: - » remained sitting. ,, ° omposer. tt as ¢ ¢ | 

skillfully written. Such is the ier a ‘second. He has apparently written : Calter conba _ song “a ne seers: rag i " feels in himself, by himself, for himself, | 
of many composers, content to follow what pleased him, disregarding musical | | Rather, the audience listened intently, ap- 

/ 

i 


OF SIBELIUS 


eo oe eee 


' . enough to achieve this aim. The near- 
it is, is lost sight of in the force of ogy 4; carried one listener to Pisa was 
his musical feeling, in his ability to!to recail the barren, desolate stretches 


snnines between Bologna and 

recreate the composer’s thought, that | Momence nines between Bologna an¢ 
gift of the supreme artist.« | Bach’s splendid, triumphantly vital 

Hué’s Suite is A4greeable music, well) music awarted every lee gf on pe 

. reminscent of; program. It was capably interpretce 

orchestrated, sg at is not by way | by all concerned. Mr Siloti’s exquisite 
Massenet, althoug sali th . | playing in the “‘adagio affetuoso, where 
of reproach. Coming after the mo Che was ably seconded by Mr Burgin 
stirring music of the earlier numbers ang Mr Laurent, 'will not soon be for-} 
it may, perhaps, haev lost somewhat eeteatius? ifth Symphony, composed 
of its full effect. It arouses nO Dal- tin 1914, and played yesterday for the 
ticular emotions, it has little distinc- ‘first time in Boston, is far less modern | 
tion other than that of being wel land in idiom than his fourth. and In dis- 


IPE «5 


“ay SS Fee; 


—_ 


os Re: 2 


ry 


So Shall he make music. The secret of. 
well beaten paths, content day after | fashions. The piece is no mere aca-| plauded warmly, was ill at ease only over ' 


; creatio e ain-spring : i «| 

: ’ id eS ‘demic symphony, concocted after Painsr | the unexepected close of the slow move- I : ‘ fe ae? pom siya the reoft 1s indi 
day and year after year to avoi 51V- taking study of the best models. It is ment. Even in the chatter of the inter- . \ duality. » 200unds—and it limits——in 
ing offence or to excite bitter arsu-inew ore from a vein Which since | Pty ac amd tic +Sibelius as, perhaps, in no other composer 
ment by attempting to create an indi- |Brahms hase seemed exhausted. He is mission, where Mr. Siloti occasionally “Sf of our time. By it, assuredly, he has 


vidual musical speech for themselves, {NOt afraid of melody, like most present | ‘|| Placed: domestic Bossip, there was NO ascended to unique place in twentieth-cen- 


day composers. Nor is he ashamed fo | “grouching” over Sibelius—except from ? 
,  laerrita hee s Ate te ible _| : eines : tury music. 
Musical progress owes them little, yet write music intelligible to the middle those who find all unstencilled music “ex. } 


they serve to charm and sooth after |aged. His idiom is made up of elements | 


~~ 
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“ey : that can be traced back to historic | 
the more arduous task of listening to sources in Wagner, Mozart and others. | 


their more adventurous brethren. But did not Bach, Beethoven and all 


S. M. ithe rest build upon the work of therr | 
predecessors? “The performance was! 


eloquent. . 


by Hue from his forgotten opera ‘Ti- 


| tania,’’ produced in Paris in 1908, per- 
| BIW ij formed, perhaps, in honor of the com- 

AT THE SYMPHO Y posers recent election to the institute 

im succession to Saint-Saens. There is 


no fault to find with it except that it 

tended to put one to Sleep by its tota) 

’ , lack of creative power, Hiverything that 
Pianist talent and taste can give, M Hue has, 
but not by these is great music 


Noted Russian 
' achieved, 
| Plays ‘Dance of Death” For next week a Haydn Symphony, 


| a some excerpts from Schumann’s inci- 
| Glol~e _ : @Se¢92Z2. \dental musie for Byron’s ‘‘Manfred.” 
| ae : ; the “Good Friday Spell’ from ‘‘Parsi- 
Alexander Siloti, iffe noted ussian |fal,”’ and Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” are 
pianist, unheard here since 1898, was en-j}4"nN0Uunced. There will be no soloist. 


- St ON ete ie 


The other novelty was a suite drawn | 


cruciating.” So did Superfluous forebod- * From first 


ings dwindle: while the repetition of the 


Symphony this €vening will whisk them: 


once and for al] away. A little reluctantly 


Mr. Monteux had undertaken the music, | 
admitting that it deserved performance but 


mistrustful of hearers’ mood and so the 
more plying the pains of preparation. 
Measurably apprehensive, too, were those 
who have long set Sibelius high and r 
among the composers of Our time. Now 
the event justifies the adventure, and ths 
I‘inn’s newer pieces bid fair to be as wel- 
come in Symphony Hall as the old. The 
truth is that his baffing Fourth Symphony 
of Dr. Muck’s time save him a bad name 
undeserved. In the new Fifth he has be 


SS close-lipped. 


Soe ae 


Above any other, Sibelius is the individu- 


more senses than one, his music is as soli- 
lary, reticent, remote, as his Finnish life. 


measure to last this new 
Mifth Symphony is a Wholly individual 
musie. Recall Sibelius’s orchestra—the 
usual strings, paired wind-instruments, 
{Our horns, three trumpets,’ three> trom- | 


; bones, the kettle-drums—less than the band 


of Brahms, akin to the bands: of Men- 


«delssohn and Schumann. Many a twen- 
, tieth-century composer would use such an 
are orchestra condiescendingly, employ it when 


he ‘was writing by will and for adventure 
in the ancient style. Consider Sibélius’s 
use of these instruments and find that he 


* ScekKs no bizarre timbres, mated or isolated; 


that he lingers in no “‘register’’ as the 


i phrase goes; that he would neither Stretch 
€n || nor confine these voices. 
mind to ultra-modern experimenta- | 


Note the form 
of this Fifth Symphony—spare and bare 


7 2S is the composer’s cast of mind and 


hand, shunning the orthodox subjects and 


i repetitions, the academic flufts and tufts 
| alist among contemporary composers. In } 


that scholiasts would hallow. Sibelius's 
music must speak stripped; while, like all 


| discerning and self-reliant artists, he lets 
| He belongs to no school, like all and sun- {j his design condition his form. Yet it de- 





race —_ “4 
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ing. line. Now he more concentrates and 


parts not wholly from symphonic a pre; vor-—the ‘eGetaeyror a man, master of him« 
scription: a movement Moderato quickens) wate, Gradually the music clarifies, coal- 
ae ., movement Scherzo-like; a songtul! usces, takes form and motion Scherzo-life. 
ere é ensues at length—for Sibelius; & pre rhythms quicken, phrases and periods 
ful -throated and. striding Allegro—again , ... sharper-edged; there is hint of moody 
SMT heater ca hid vpn re oe daree. Sibelius has no mind to the lustt- 
—for the ins ’ 
to | mess of Beethoven and Bruckner in such 
bthiong cc angen it ne dusaice’” Yale music; he is as remote from flicking, 
ba memory— as e | fluttering virtuoso-exercises that are pres- 
terseness of musical speech, his economy 0 vit , | 
ent fashicn therewith. He shares in no 


musical means, are an old story. He con- stray . vag 
réerry-making, in no free play of humat 


tinues this concision on the new pages; é > 
indeed it is second nature to him; but he | #4yetles. He watches, records—and won- 
carries it less far, uses it less drastically, | ders, So do the sons and tite daushters 
than he did in the immediate predecessor. of men believe that life, which is crug, 
Barlier still—say in his first two Sympho- may mask as joy. The pity, the pang 
HieSs and in some of his tone-poems—he | “f it. Wan, in spite of itself, turns the 


unfolded his music in large, lomg, sweep-. MUSIC. 
The longer Andante ensues, as thoug] 


Sibelius would comfort himself with the 
eternal quest of the ideal beauty of sound. 
Now and then, perhaps, Mozart almost 
‘found it; yet it siipped from him: and 
'ihereafter has been only searching now 
| mighty, again wistful. Sibelius seeks it 
them than he holds them in his thought, /|ina motiv that brief, bare as it is, haunts 
letting pensive, moody, reticent, ‘very per- | with eagerness. He sets to the pursuit. 
sonal’ impulse and imagery play upon; Through choir after choir, up and down 
them. ‘changeful modulations, in the net of har- 

Often, for example, perhaps too often; monies, in the snare of timbres, to 
to. escape the reproach of mannerism, | rhythm that quivers and almost breaks 
Sibelius keeps the string-choir in whirring , With his desire, he carries the chase. Yet 
background; while through this tonal mist never perhaps shall mortal capture and 
sound from the wind instruments his mel- enchain this hunted, evasive beauty. For 
ancholy melodies, remote and puercing. it is the nature of the ideal and of them 
Recall, too, how of a sudden an instru- Who seek it that it should always recede, 
mental voice will pierce this mist, as in Yet in the pursuit they leave each his trail 
gleam of northern sunshine, fitful, sharp, Of beauty, and of such is the slow move- 
almost acidulous; or a harmony impinge ment of this Fifth Symphony. Out of it 
upon it with as swift, as fine an iridescence, Sounds an absolute music with no voice 


Remember most of all the complement to Ut its own longing, no pattern but its 
the Sibelian concision and economy-——-the 9Wn wanderings. But the longing melts 
reticence of mood whereby that mood— the heart with its depth of desire; while 
im penetrating paradox— is the more elo- the pattern is like the foot-prints of the 
quent. Therewith goes the other Sibelian lying beauty fugitive. Too deep is the: 
virtue, almost divine. JHe is never com- P&ssion of the pursuer for aught but this | 
monplace: yet not once does he labor io stilled music. As often as not sounds! 
avoid formula and familiarity. His mind, Sibelius in the pangs that are more than 
his heart, his speech in tones are one the pleasures of such ecstasy. Yet these 
man’s, his own. 


broods upon it. The motivs, whence this 
Fifth Symphony ascends and amplifies, are 
fot the most part brief and bare. They 
give birth in Sibelius’s mind and imagina- 
tion to minor motivs of kindred shape and 
surface. He less enlarges and enriches 


pains Know also exaltation. 
aed Through ‘the finale, almost to the end, 

Yet all these things, interesting as they It is as though Sibelius were bursting 
are, remain but means to the Leauty of these bonds. Again, as in his earlier sym- 
the music, intrinsic, emanating, unfol: - phonies, his musie streams; again his pas- 
ing, sustained. True, it is not a beauty sion drives and floods it. His rhythms | 
for all ears, for every imagination, or for | W1p; his modulations goad; his periods 
the lack thereof. Yet it was pervasive | apjope nis orcnestra beats and surges. If 
énough to hold the miscellaneous com- iene debed evades him, yet may he Capture 
pany cf a Friday afternoon in Symphoay powcr, mount it, ride it down the winds— 
+ . a 4 . ‘ . ; . his "ED: ; : r if c y ; rj 
Hall still and rapt. The beginning of each it plas “ceniag of tone. Life may swim a 
movement brings it, as Sibelius’s spirit; 77S'S: life may mock and be cruel; life 
seems to waken and quicken from sombre at —— ang Und all dy NES ind Ss 
self-commiunion. The listener feels the, °“@% Superbly its prides and energies. Illu- 
instant thrill of the veritable act of crea-| jc “UPCroly, Its prides and energies. Illu- 
. : ~~, $10n of illusions, pha é 3 
tion. Let there be music—and there is ghost of gehosrs' ay der es aH begje 
OE es awit through the firet div}- LOS - SNOsts. Gaunt and gray into the 
7 glia sate mists again for the while the music van- 
on © composer ® Spirit seems to stir.| ishes. Does the end. «a as it j 
Ee ei tns ntate of dream: xi ‘ nad, sonorous as it is, 
; 9 Se 7am; § eams | only echo the energies? . .. Little matters. 
eck it; the voice, the illusion, is of a} Once again music to exalt the name has 
grave and poignant ecstasy as far from] been written in our immediate dav. 
soft sentiment, as it is from swollen fer-' — 
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fantastical, the far-ranging, the easily sieur Georges 
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1 ¢ Pi kasd h oi Sent 
| lle division LS "| r1lo for the three instru- 


ae at ay ae are concert was ments. It flowed, with Mr. Silotis sense of 
ava f'. wee 8 piace yesterday, enougin]! gentle and musi 
was said of the return of the illustrious lation, of suftuninn? Beobokian cae mpm 
Russian to the profession that he adorns,f with reason the younger virk si tool of 
to wing ae tone F ag through twenty-five! Again in the first moment ne Blane 
years has hardly known him. Enouga - long solo-passae hes ay 
also was printed of Liszt’s “Dance ‘of aauvation "aha Gee Se He | 
Death” which pianist and _ orchestra. were lining contours italy pees! Wag and 
now resumed, A _ second hearing did the resilient, smiling air Th “ana upon 
hot materially alter the impressions of luminous: artfully vet as it oer ae 
the first. Not too easy to follow is Liszt’s light and shade ‘played te simply, 
grim medizval grotsequerie in tones. Our’ pianist. Elsewhere the little Caan a 
day lacks the grisly imagination that lec , Brandenburg—no doubt ty tis a ot 
Dante over the circles of hell, not alto- seurs—might have Q ] “ Pa i200 
gether unrejoicing, that filled Michae! evenness, now his plasticity, a ple 
Angelo’s altar-piece in the Sistine Chapel ' grandiloquent and nal bial y. Prom Liszt 
with the terrors as well as the glories of rene and spacious soba te to Bach ae 
the Judgment-Day. Orcagna’s fresco of - naught in either batice fia » tt 
death and demons, of stinking corpses an‘t : ‘ raked An gE, 
perfumed damsels, of anchorites and youth Kind es of cs 
at play, is minor exercise in the vein, The orchestral fancies aan a Soe poke 
ates... c 1~ on- 
fired Liszt believed he could capture it | thin, pale ome, ahient oe nowaee 4 
and transfer it to piano and orchestra, At a i. ah ee languorous fairy - 
' CE OU | . AC dance, with a curiously titillati . 
moments the listener agrees with the mind about the bleakness of wi ng rhythm; 
but hardly answers with the becoming !in bare ha enthntens.. As Mrs 
shudder. In 1922, the cadenzas, the oc- fing resonantly addon We Titania shimmer. 
Be te ee clot and crowd | preferred her fleeting, sitsiasan™ psi who 
ane sery. ner times, other things! to more komely virt BEng my 
fantasmal—even to *““The Emperor Jones.” | music-drama bey 3 ee Palle. + hope: i 
xet, for enlightenment, more than on | strife ne rey. i nits peradventure, in this 
hursday in Cambridge, Mr. Siloti gave to} votion ae tae cure and earth-bound de. 
i measures of the pale joy of haunted] the fairies’ 1 ag racking in him who is 
fe or difficult beatitude the voice vl bnot mere = vemos ret Monsieur 4iué did 
beauty and illusion, } write it. He dispensed, instead, pleas. 
Uther, however, than Lisztian can he be | al cg apr made from well-tested reci- 
both as pianist and ‘musician. With Mr. | parents lead ote dens Whom. their 
Laurent at the flute. Mr ee mares parents lead tc the Opéra~Comique on “sgulb- 
first violin ; ' ertig Ursin at tho; scription nights.” In Boston the 
oe * and the gently accompanying; led into Symphony Hali on F n4 eg 
| S orchestra, he Played the fifth per § paany No doubt, here as well saree ou 
Pa. 


Rach’'s Br: | 
S brandenburg Concertos The ra. 
& & ‘rtos The 1 Spat were pleas 
: . \ sre pleased. H J 
i. T. Parker 


ee 
a ee 


Pa ny henge SILOTI, pianist and conductor, was born on the estate 
- ~ lather, near Charkov in South Russia, on October 10, 1863. He 
studied music at the Moscow Conservatory with Sverev, Nicholas 
Rubinstein (1875-81), Tchaikovsky, and Hubert. In 1880 he played 
with success at a concert of the Imperial Music Society, Moscow "iy 
the years 1883-86 he was a pupil of Liszt. In 1883 he won laurels by | 
~ playing at the Tonkinstlerversammlung at Leipsic. From 1886 é 
ee taught at the Moscow Conservatory. For a time he lived at 
‘rankfort, Antwerp, Leipsic. He conducted the Moscow Philharmonic 
Symphony concerts in 1901, 1902. In 1903-04 he conducted at Petro- 
<tr ) After the Bolshevik revolution he was, according to report 
! 2%) xdetagale his living by playing the pianoforte in cinema theatres, 
; . gave concerts as late as May, 1918, at Petrograd, in a Lutheran 
church, for the Salle de Noblesse was occupied by soldiers. ‘Earlier in 
the year Siloti was still prosecuting his work in editing Bach and in 
working out the details of a scheme for supplying the ‘village schools 
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with cheap, harmonious, and good selections from the musical classics— 
including Purcell’s ‘Dido.’ Is it not magnificent—this triumph of 
mind over matter? For Madame Siloti’s finances were largely invested 
in land in Moscow, and as all the land was nationalized, the Siloti 
family were compelled, in order to live, to sell plate, furniture, pictures, 
and even clothes.’’* | 5 

In 1920 he was reported dead, but he reappeared in London as a pian- 
ist on October 9 of that year. 

In 1913 Mr. Siloti published his ‘‘Memories of Franz Liszt.’’ He has 
arranged Bach’s concerto played at this concert; Vivaldi’s D minor 
concerto, for small orchestra. 

Mr. Siloti visited the United States in the season of 1897-98. He 
played at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, on 
February 5, 1898, Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 2, G major, Op. 44— 
the first performance at these concerts. On February 12, at a recital in 
Steinert Hall he played music by Handel, Daquin, Beethoven, Rach- 
maninov,*—the now too famous Prelude, Op. 3,—Glazounov, Arensky, 
Liadov, Tchaikovsky-Pabst, Chopin, Liszt. At his recital on February 
14, he played pieces by Tausig, Schubert-Tausig, Liadov, Glazounov, 
Rachmaninov, Arensky, Tchaikovsky, Tchaikovsky-Pabst, Chopin, 
Liszt. On March 12, assisted by Franz Kneisel and Alwin Schroeder, 
he gave his last concert in Boston: Arensky, Pianoforte Trio, Op. 32; 
and solo pieces by Balakirev, Glazounov, Rachmaninov, Arensky, Tchai- 
kovsky-Siloti, Tchaikovsky-Pabst, Liszt, Chopin. 
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Boston, 1922 
Alexander Siloti Returns to the S 
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SHASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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TWENIEY-SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in D major, (B. & H. No. 2) 


I. Adagio; Allegro. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Allegro spiritoso 


SCHUMANN, FROM THE MUSIC to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred”’ 
Op. II5. 
a) Entr’acte 
b) Cowherd’s Melody, (Act 1, Scene 3) 


(English Horn Solo, Louis SPEYER) 
c) Invocation of the Fairy of the Alps, (Act II, Sc®ne 2) 


WAGNER, “GOOD FRIDAY SPELL,’’ from Parsifal, (Act IIT) 


STRAUSS, “DON OQUIXOTE.” (Introduction, Theme with 
Variations and Finale:) Fantastic Variations ona 


Theme of Knightly Character, op. 35 


(Violoncello Solo, JEAN BEDETTI1.) 
(Viola Solo, GEORGES FOUREL.) 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Wagner’s ‘‘Good Friday Spell” 
o 


LL LL 
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| in Symphony Fall. An admirable pers. 
y y ' formance of a most impressive work. 
S MPHO As it sounded yesterday, a quarter of 
a century since the first blazing mant- 


festations of Strauss’s genius stirred 
. the world, there was not a weak spot 


in the whole work. It is a tour de 
force, both of inspiration and workman- 
ship. It is the immediate and thought- 


less thing to poke fun at the varta- 
tions which imitate the bleating of 


‘Sheep or the whirring of ‘wind. These 
things were intended by the composer 
‘Se to be laughed at. They are details of a 


picture; they throw into the higher re- 
lief the absurd, noble, tragic figure of 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Counten- 
ance, . 
Strauss Supremely Human 


‘Telling Performance of In those variations which treat of this 


Ideal, of the argument with Panza on 


‘6 Chivalry, of the sleep of Panza while 

Tone Poem Don the Don invokes the vision of his be- 
4 | loved, and above all the unforgettable 

; pathos of the concluding pages, Strauss 


: t 99 ' is supremely pitiful, unforgettably hn- 
UlLXO e man, He is human, too, if sardonic. 


oat | | an merciless in his ic ing 2 | 
dhs 16 o (942 d mel i] ir h _Dicturing of th | 
rine ’ J | bourgeois, fat-witted Sancho, | 
/ | Here is indeed a rare pair, limned by 
BY OLIN DOWNES { the instruments as distinetly as if they 
were together on the stage, These 
Solo instruments, these characters, as it 
that the music of the future would pre- | were, were taken by Mr. Bedetti, first 
. ‘cellist of the orchestra, as Don (Juix- 

sent ai x the hww1gs shes l | : . tolin? 

Sent, among otner thing ] orcnestra ; ote; by Georges Fourel, violinist, as 
COMpositions 1n whicn solo mistruments Sancho Panza, in which connaction 
° ce -,. | the nor tubs alse serves specis 
would take the place of personages in| the tenor tuba also deserves SReciat, 

/mention, for Sancho is at times sounds 
drama; that these instruments would ° like a viola, at other times like a tenor 


play a kind of music as free, as irregu- | tuba and even a bass clarinet! 
lar in its rhythms, as intelligible and Mr. Bedetti’s Virtuosity 
varied in its meanings as speech; that Of all the performances of the ’cello | 
7 : | * + part give Bost Mr. 3 ti's 
an instrument would address the audi-) P#'t siven in Boston Mr.  Bedetti's 
: ad : me | Seemed to us the most eloquent. He 
ence with an individuality as striking /had noble music of laughter. and gentts- 
as that of any great actor who might | mess, and tears. It will be long be- 
fore his interpretation of the fina] pages 
appear on the Stage, and Wring the heart | of the compositien., in which Don Quix - 
~-had such things been said, there would } ete, in all humbleness and prayer, gives 
‘(up the ghost. will be forgotten. Mr. 
| Fourel, too, gave an excellent perform. 
ment to echo the statements. -ance. The orchestra distinguished it- 
self. 
_ The other compositions were the zo00d 


IN “DON QUIXOTE” /natured symphony of Haydn in D mak 


. Uh re s se incre s and, (0% briskly played; excerpts— the “En- 
. e ae i ») S i] | ad . ~ . Jor, . ~ - , 
| reé i} til tho Incl ‘dulous ti tract e.’’ ‘“Ranz de: aches, , and “Th. 
(Photogra ph by Horner) |. amused at the idea of music doing anv - oe 


, ae | - voeation’’—from the charming  bui 

S | t 4 <. é Sst as rer ; ich Sch 
OuIS peyer —. pe ttog 4 ee ; re af gp " nein rather weak music which Schumann 
sea W nh baizac in 1eé sv'sS or °*4 Ss wrote for By ron's ‘“Manfred’’—musije 


; : wrote his story of “Gambetta, the | ee a eM CE ae an t Rur + 
Virtuoso of the English Horn in the Boston Symphony Orchestra Mad Musician.” But exactly these bi iM ~ ss apart ae ‘anon teen 


Heard Yesterday as wolaiet in Schumann's Music to | 14: tg Pa do yr Sie eee yl wonderful music of the ‘‘Good Friday 

Byron’s ‘Manfred | Quixote,’’ played vesterday afternoon 
at the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 


| a GREER @s- wom eum. ~ ee cree me com TE ST SRE e ~ 2’ Se eR ee ee 
| — —a i«\«e\e\|\||\)_ 


. Pe ee eT, Ger ern 


‘Excellent Voice From Little Tube : 
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Had it been said, even 50 years ago, 


have been only incredulity and amuse- 


Snell,’”’ from Wagner's ‘Parsifal.” This 
' was one of AY Fr, Monteux’s most notable 
—eoncerts. 
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OLD AND MODERN ON 
SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


8% eae 


Orchestra Proves Equally 
at Home in Each 





Yesterday’s Symphony concert began 


with a lively, well-balanced perform- 
ance of Haydn’s D major Symphony 
and ended with Strauss’ “Don Quix- 


ote,” eloquently played, proving the | 
present orchestra equally at home in| 
old and modern music, despite some | 
doubts iately expressed on the subject. | 
In between came curiously fragmentary | 
excerpts from Schumann's incidental | 
music to Byron’s ‘“Manfred,’’ ahd, in| 
honor of the day, the ‘‘Good Friday | 
Spell,” from Act 3 of Wagner’s *‘Parsi-| 


fal.” 


There was no formal soloist, but Mr | 


Speyer in the ‘‘Ran des Vaches” from 
‘‘Manfred,’”’ and Messrs Bedetti and 
Fourel in ‘‘Don Quixote” were deserv- 
edly named in the program for their 
important incidental solos. Their play- 
ing was far more musicianly than that 
of some of the official -‘‘soloists’’ has 
been. 

“Don Quixote,’’ never popular here, 

aS Some of its companion pieces have 
become, Was coldly received, except by 
a few hundred enthusiasts, although 
the orchestra has seldom of late years 
done ‘better work. The Variations are 
not easily followed or referred back to 
the theme, and much of the music 
seems rather dull except as a direct 
and slavish following of Cervantes’ 
story, Which Strauss claims it is not. 
Yet there are many beautiful passages 
scattered through it, warmly, lyrically 
emotional in the vein of the composer's 
| best songs. 
Mr Monteaux has reversed Dr Muck’s 
‘custom of never giving excerpts from 
pieces not composed for concert per- 
formance, in the main wisely. But some- 
times the excerpts are not complete 
in themselves, like tantalizing snatches 
of tunes which one never hears finished. 
The “Good Friday Spell’’ yesterday is 
quite capable of Standing alone, but 
hot even the prop of Byron's’ text 
quoted at length in the programs saved 
the ‘*‘Manfred’”’ snatches from seeming 
pointless, 

Haydn’s D Major Symphony, the 
twelfth of those composed for the 
English impressario Salomon, is a very 
favorable specimen of his music, forth- 
right, squaretoed, with its skeleton 
structure painfully emphasized to aid 
ears unused to the sonata form, yet 
full of homely energy and good Spirits, 
with an occasional] bit of serious, dig- 
nified eloquence added. It was poth 
accurately and sympathetically played. 

Next week a new Symphony in E 
Major, by F. 8. Converse of Boston, 
will be given its first public perform. 
ance, The rest of the program is made 
mp Of excerpts: from Wagner operas, 
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Haydn Work Leads Pro- 
eram—Delightful Per- 
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j 
By PHILIP HALE 
The 22d ccenecert of the Boston Svm- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux. conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon itn 


Symphony Hall. The program was as | 
follows: Hadcyn, Symphony in D (BR & | 


Hil. No. 2); Schumann, Entr’acte;: Ranz 
des Vaches (Mr. Speyer, English horn 
solo); Invocation of the Witch of the 


| Alps; Wagner, ‘‘Good Friday Spe!l’* from 
| “Parsifal’’; Strauss, ‘‘Don Quixote” (Mr. 


| Bedetti, solo violoncello; Mr. Fournel, 
| viola solo), 


Haydn’s symphony, ever fresh, spon- 


taneous, yet contrapuntally worked in | 
tt masterly manner, gave much pleasure. 


What a skilful employment of Ifttle 
themes in themselves of slight signifi- 
Cance save for their Blake-like inno- 
cence and gayety! Yet in the Introduc- 
tion there {s a deeper note, for contrary 
'o current and easy belief, Haydn’s 
music is not all beer, skittles and 


dancing. Tnere are even gloomy pages | 
in some of his quartets; tragic pages | 
in his “Seven Last Words,” and the | 
Prelude to “The Creation,” depicting | 
Chaos, is singularly contemporaneous, | 
Mr. Monteux and the orchestra gave | 
«a delightful performance of the SYVM-_ 
phony, it was so clean, crisp, Wweil- 


proportioned and full vf IHife. 


Schumann's music to “*‘Manfred."’ with | 


the exception of the Overture, had not 
been heard at these concerts for a good 


many years. Does any one read ‘“‘Man- | 
fred’’ today? ‘To one familiar with the’ 
_poem this music might seem inade- 
_Quate. Something more melodramatic | 
might be expected. although many) 
pages of Tchaikovsky’s music, delib-. 
| erately melodramatic, are rather bore- |, 
|50me; but the Russian’s Witch of the 


Alps is more poetically fantastic than 
Schumann’s, whose little cataract re- 
minds one of the sheetiron scenery 


decorating beer gardens in the Germany | 
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Speaks, even if it 
heard on any Frid 

“Don Quixote” is inter 
one is tempted to Say, 
pages are pure music, 
tonal pictures 
the Don's adventures. 
easily spare the bleating sheep and /| 
ithe too celebrated 
|; emotional and. eloquent pages are t 
| Suggested by the Don’s chivalric 
| Sion, his vision of the ideal woman 
Dulecinea, and then the music of 
| death, which even the realistic death- 
'rattle or checking of speech does not 
;mar. In the more 
| variations, Str 








ten. 
and brilliant. 
violoncello part in 
manner, with a poetic expression of 
the finer pages that rose to memorable 
| Mr. Fournel, having a less 

role—and for the 
'part less grateful music—gave an excel- 
| {lent performance, 
| orchestra. 


| eloquence. 
conspicuous 


—| of the good old dayst 
Pretty thing, suggests one of his piano || The program of next week is as fol- 
pieces. lightly scored. 
Vaches, beautifully playe 
€6r;, Would have been still 
if it had been performed 
or behind the. back of 
Loeffler’s trumpets 
_Poem’’ were played. 
Speyer was stationed off Stage to the 
right, the echo was So faint that at 


times it was barely audible to those 


seated on his side. 


The ‘Good Friday Spell” 
posed by Wagner long before 
pages of ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 
ticated, less theatrical. 
appropriate music for 
would move the he 
him that “deep fit o 


found contemplatio 


the tone-poems 
masterpiece in the 

the projection of his own 
lIn hi 





His Entr’acte, a 


The Ranz des. 
d by Mr. Spey- 
more effective . 
on the stage, 


Yesterday, as Mr. 


was com-e- 


It is less sophis- 
By its title most 
Good Friday, it 

arer and arouse in 

f devotion and pro- 

n of the first com- 

poser,"" of which Sir Thomas Browke 

were not entitled and 
ay. 
esting chiefly— | 

Oonly—when the ' 
not grotesque | 

in panoramic form of| 


wind-machine. 


| 
L 


objectively pictoria] - 
auss is not so successful . 
as in his tracing musically the rogue. 

Till EBulenspiegel’s mad pranks untle 

they bring him to the Scaffold; but of 

ae 
invention and 
character, 

ombat of. 
the variations, to use a 
common phrase, do not come off; they 

aré méaningless, mere foil and trouble, 
even to the hearer whose eyes are glued 
to the program, anxiously hoping to 
identify each variation in turn. 
Should Sancho Panza, be associated the 
greater part of the time with the viola? 
The tuba with bass-clarinet, used to 
|typify him at the beginning, {s more 
‘in keeping with — him. 
Strauss did not attempt to give several 
proverbs of Sancho as  mottoes 
variations which he might have writ- | 
The performance was luminous 
Mr. Bedetti played the 

incomparable 


S picturing this.or that ec 
Don Quixote, 


Fortunately 


as did the superb 












The concert will be repeated tonight. 













lows: Converse, Symphony No. 3, 
FE; major (first performance): Wagner, 
Introduction and Bacchanale, “‘Tann- 
haeuser’’; ‘Forest Murmurs” from 
| “Siegfried”; Siegfried’s pdssage to 
| Bruennhilde’s Rock, Morning % 
| Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, and cl 
| “Dusk of the Gods.” Saas) 
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-STRAUSS’S “DON QUIXOTE” AFTER | 
PRELUDINGS 


A Tone-Poem That Remains Masterpiece 


of Large Design and Unflagging Ac- 
complishment, That Ranges from Gro- | 
tesquerie to Pity and Ecstasy, That Is 
Tragi-Comedy Summed and Vivid in 


a 


could [ Tones—Haydn, Wagner, Mr. Speyer 


em ee 


~-e 


and Spring | 
| 


LT may bbe, as some like to say in Bu- 


rope, that Strauss belongs to a genera-| 


tion in music past and unlikely to re- 

turn. It may be, as some in America 
modify this dictum, that the interest of au- 
l.ences in his symphonic pieces now. be- 
Sins and ends with “Don Juan,” ‘“Pil} 
imulonspiegel’’ and “‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion.’”’ Possibly the later and larger tone- 
yoems are aS mcmstrous and, in kind and 
degree, aS mannered as detractors affirm 
them. Even Sitrauss himself, at fifty-eight, 
may be the figure whom recorders and com- 
mentators have already set in a museum- 
niche 'with the proper label above it and the 
Suitable paragraph in the catalogue. Yet 
somehow, when he comes back to the con- 
cert-hall in his own person, as he did in 
the United States last autumn, a public 
neither volatilé nor undiscriminating dis- 
‘overs him anew as an illustrious com- 
voser, an eminent conductor, a puissant 
personage stil in the making and the play- 
ng of music. Within easy memory, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago flocked to the 
orchestral concerts in which he arrayed 


and—for many—clarified and repointed his 
‘tone-poems; while Boston would have done | 
a8 much, had it not, through oversight | 


‘ather tham indifference, missed the oppor- 
unity. 


As for the questioned pieces of the later 


years, “A Hero-Life”’ still assembles an 
audience from stage to door-posts, especial- 
ly when Mr, Mengelberg clothes it also in- 
his own eloquence: “Zarathustra” by no. 


a 
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| he taxes the listeners, assumies in them in 

Den’ Quixo a considerable de of: musical intelli- 
overshadowed all else on the programme, ! gence, quickness, concentration, prepara- 
put orchestra, conductor and auadiefce to’ tion—large askings for the transient, scat- 
‘their mettle, held hearers intent through | ter-witted commerce of the concert-hall. 
nearly forty minutes, won the applause of | Some of the variations are remote enough 
general and genuine pleasure. As it is, | from the theme, intricately evolved from 
and possibly for not a few, Richard Strauss/ it. Yet the linking, unifying chain never 
in - these later tone-poems remains that ir- | quite breaks—especially when the perform- 
ritating object—a corpse obstinately alive. | ance is as luminous and close-knit as was 
Mr,, Monteux’s. From the beginnings in 
“Don Juan,” a perverse inclination to mi- 
nute detail has pursued Strauss and often 
vexed hearers. (There used to be a joke 
in Munich according to which certain meas- 
‘ures in that earliest tone-poem implied 
red locks upon the pate of one of the enam- 
ored ladies.) Akin is Strauss’s inclination 
tv write, for a moment and possibly for his 
own satisfaction, ‘“paper-music’’——that is 


conned old heroic legend of quest and joust.|... . Such a masterpiece of intellect and 
It can germinate richly the exaltation and | imagination, of design and creation re~ 
the ecstasy of the two variations—speech | mains ‘““Don Quixote,” a little world of 
and vigil—in which the tone-poem attains 'musie — “Fantastical Variations on 2 
the purest stuff of music. Yet most it| Knightly Theme” ag Strauss labelled it, 
serves two purposes that from the first! fantastical variations also upon humanity 
Strauss must have had in mind. and the beauty, poetry, exaltation, folly;, 
AS composer he would suggest the | grotesauerie, and also pity, that in man- 
gradual hallucination of Quixote as the|kind go everlasting, : 
phantasms of knighthood steal upon and. 
Dossess him. He does so in measureg of| Jn such music as “Don Quixote,” Mr. 
the introduction that in graphic imagery Monteux excels, since he can vision it 
remain miracles of music. The hearer |@S in passing scene upon the theatre of his 
creeps, the hearer quivers with Don imagination, since he can direct and’ in- 
Quixote. The theme aids such purpose, |tenSify each image and illusion, coming, 
‘Tt helps also to fulfill another and finer $°ing upon orchestra and audience. ‘I 
end. Time and again in the tone-poem  Strauss’s intricacies he brought his Gallie¢ 
Stnauss—the truly human Strauss, the S€nse of lucidity; to Strauss’s variety of 


Contrary to the usual course in such im. 
préssions, the first response of many a 
hearer to “‘Don Quixote” is enjoyment and 
admiration of the mind. To characterize 
in music, whatever the subject-matter, has 
been @ passion of composers from Berlioz 
and ‘Liszt to Milhaud and Malipiero. In 
yparticwar, such characterization of an in- 


dividual figure out of poetry, picture, le- 
gend, tale, has possessed them. Project it 
musically upon the ears and the imagina- 
tion of the audience; amplify, adorn it py 
like méans; lead it tonally through ad- 
‘ventures and fates, appointed or devised; 
write, if need or fancy prompt, prologue 
and epilogue. <A favorite means to thess 
ends has been the theme with variations, 
made ready by an introduction, rounde! 
with a finale. So Strauss, unpretentiously, 
semi-conventionally, as it almost seems, 
has chosen to work in “Don Quixote.’’ 

An introduction prepares the way for the 
the:.e of Cervantes’s knight, anticipates in 
degra6 the content and course of the tone- 

poem. The music sets forth that theme 
and makes the first violoncello insistent and 
imparting voice. A secondary theme stands 
beside it, of the “‘grousing’’ Sancho Panza 
fo* whom tuba or bass-clarinet or viola are 
appointed voices. Then ensue ten varia- 
ticns——of Quixote’s adventures usually gro- 
tesque and ludicrous; of his night-vigi! 
and rapt visioning by his arms; of his 
dreams and speech upon the glories of per- 
fect Knighthood. As his hallucinations have 
waxed in the introduction, so they wane 
at the end of the variations. The finale 
lays him on his death-bed, leads him back 
again to simplicity and serenity, speaks 
pity and blessing for him. No very origi- 
nal scheme, perhaps, for a composer of 
Strauss’s fertile, well-furnished, ever eager 
1» mind. Yet a scheme that for scope and 
' diversity has hardly been matched in the 
whole development of the symphonic poem, 
demanding a super-mastery of design, pro- 
#ress, cumulation, unity; inexhaustible 
inventive resource; the utmost command of 
technical means; the “staying power’ of 
imagination and projection stretched to the 
utmost. Merely to perceive and to contem- 
plate Strauss’s plan is to stir with admira- 
tion. 

That admiration expands and deepens 
when this design, at once vast and minute, 
is accomplished upon ear and mind un- 
flaggingly. Like or mislike the scheme, the 
fruition and the music which embodies 
beth; yet at every turn Strauss holds and 


fulfils his purpose, undimmed of mind, un- | 


dulled of heart, unwearied of hand. True 


music to be read rather than heard and 
of little or no implication in the swift in- 
terchanges of performance. fHere and 
there he writes such measures in the va- 
riations of “Don Quixote” and thereby 
buries listeners’ heads in the programme- 


| 
| 
| 


books whereas they should be upraised to | 


the orchestra. 

A like impulse in Strauss, with similar 
hint of perversity, impels him toward ths, 
grotesque—not too fair or fruitful field 
with music ‘‘absolute’’ or delineative. The 


‘Sheep that Don Quixote fancies an em- 
-peror’s host must bleat 


in muted brass. 
When the knight, earth-bound, yet fancies 
/he rides the air, a wind-machine, borrowed 


| from the theatre, must whirr and puff in 
i comic obbligafo. 


In double bassoon and 
tuba, Sancho, falling asleep, must snore 
\like a whole dormitory in a lodging house. 
No doubt there is a small measure of 
humor and a large measure of technical 


ingenuity in these strokes. They do 
sharpen the grotesquerie sought by ~trauss 


in 6ome of the variations. None the less, 
they are lapses, like sundry others in 
the music of his maturity, from his usual 
standards of tonal narrative and character- 
ization, touched with beauty, power, po- 
etry. Such variations fall below the hu- 
‘mor and the pity of the variation of the 
peaSant wench encountered as Dulcinea, 
\Ne narrating flow and color, vigor and 
€avo., Of other adventures. They are far 
inferior to the variation of exalted speecn 
upon Knighthood, to the vision and rapture 
of the variation of the vigil. 


In itself, the theme projecting and char- 
acterizing Dom Quixote, may not be as 
vivid and vitalizing as that which 
Don Juan or The Hero deep into the imag- 
ination of listeners. It may lack the pun- 
gency of the tonal personification of Till, 
of one or another characterization in the 
“Sinfonia Domestica,’’ Yet, as it ‘seems, 
| Strauss has invented, moulded, 
this “knightly theme” with a clear, sure 
mind to his purpose. 
intensifies it, at need it speaks with chiv- 
alrie accent. If hé so wills, it suggests the 
| glamored haze of the knight’s mind as he 


' 


| 


flings 


motioned | 


As he unfolds and) 


| 
| 
| 


Strauss Knowing and feeling the tragi- 
comedy which is life—would strike the note 
of pity for Cervantes’s poor knight beset. 
To some sensitive, attuned ears, it will 
whisper of a sudden and for the instant, 
out of this or that variation. In the in- 
_troduction, as in tremuloug insinuation, it 
is discoverable. From the end of the vVa- 
riation of final knightly discomfiture, it 
pervades the Finale. If it is in 
both remembering and forgetting, that 
Quixote, still, soothed, illumined, makes his | 
end, pity aiso haunts his poor room, guards | 
his meagre bed, is viaticum to his depart- 
ing soul. With pity, with humanity, the 
muSic sings. 

Mor with all the range and power of :n- 
tellect that Strauss lavishes upon ‘Don 
Quixote,’ his music most prevails when 
it ig most human. Then does it summon 
and sustain beauty; then does poetry suf- 
fuse it; then does jit sound in illusion irre- 
sist:ble. The tragi-comedy, the grotesquoerie, 
of the variations is ended~—and stilled, | 
morst-eyed, we listeners hear Don Quixote! 
a-dying, translated, mourned. The narra-' 
tive, the humors of the variations pause: | 
barely may Sancho Panza grunt and! 
frouch in the chosen instruments. There- 
with Don Quixote speaks of the ideals, the 
loyalties of the chivalry which is no 
medizeval legend but endures eternal in 
the hearts of men. He speaks also of the 
high deeds that are its works, of the hon-. 
ors and glories that may—sometimes—re- 
ward it. The music expands and deepens 
into Strauss’s far spread, soaring, incan- 
descent melody. The great phrases flame 


|and throb; aloft goes beauty nobly. 


} 
| 


'arms—visioning his dreams 
| tary ecstasy. 


keeps vigil by his 
in still, soli-! 


melody that is) 


Again the knight 


Again the 


‘mage of imagination and illusion—and the | 


beauty and the pity of this watch of the 
Spirit drench summoned scene and listen-| 
ing ear. Strauss himself can barely mar. 
it with that over-done quiver of harps and| 
violins which is mere stroke of the theatre. | 


a peace, | 


matter, his practised sense of diversity; 
proportion, contrast and cumulation. Tl 
outcome was a performance as clear as it! 
was eloquent, lacking only, here and there, 
the tragi-comic bite, especially with the 
srotesquerie, that more ironic conductors 
Sometimes infuse. As spokesman for tite 
knight was Mr. Bedietti at the violoncello. 
He missed not an accent that characterized, 
a phrase that pitied or ennobled. Indeed. 
beside such a piece and such playing, fro:n 
one end of the orchestra to the other, the 
rest of the concert seemed hardly more 
than peasant preluding. 

A little Symphony of. Haydn, the second, 
in D major, as present cataloguing goes,,. 
began the afternoon. For a few pages, the 
music is strangely grave, dun, introspec- 
tive, almost morose—of symphonie begin-- 
nings in 1922 rather than 1795. Thereafter 
Haydn throws off this anticipatory mood 
and is as pellucid und plastic, as homely’ 
or gay as tradition could wish. Supple also: 
and as light as may be were conductor 
and orchestra. Next followed brief frag~ 


ments of Schumann's incidental music. to: 


Byron’s tortured and turgid dramatic 
poem of “‘Manfred.’” The music passed as: 
in little romantic, pictorial flair and flick-. 
er, across which played in the solo for 
English horn, the beauty of Mr. Speyer’s) 
tone, the grace of his phrasing, his sensi-. 
bility to a music of revery and melancholy. 
Ill-placed, however, off the stage, too few"! 
of. the audience could hear and know. His: 
stance, possibly to be rectified this evening, 
was in the orchestra he enriches. Last 
Waegner’s song of the lghts, the airs, the 
colors of the sr ing which in the sanctities 
or the sanctimonies of ‘‘Parsifal’’ is called 
‘“Good-Friday Spell.’"” No spring of pas 
sion, like that of the first act of “Die 
Walktire,”” no spring of. release and a@s- 
piration, like that of ‘‘Tannhijtuser,” are 
these vernal measures. Rather are they 
the benediction of melody upon the loveli« 
ness of earth new-born, upon human con- 

warm, deep, still. A more perfect 

Wagner has hardly made. | 


H. T. PARKER 
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HE engl late in the day to discourse 
of the genius of Richard Strauss. That 
“ly ope g since been admitted by all, 
: though some still make the admis- 
Seal res*tvations. Yet the im- 


form: Bee of his “Don Quixote” was 
on the less novel and vivid than on 
Bis firs vi hearing many years ago. It 
is po: 0 ssible that its long absence from 
] ga an may have served to 


erg 


10ne t! the e less it is a work which grows 
elo ani 
be with _ the years and which will reveal 
pe e and more of its beauty as time 
portic ms of the composition are no 
bt harsh and strident, but in their 
iieinry tot they are seen to be 
ary to the effect of the work 
& whole, and in‘a composition 
« on so large a ‘scale. the 
, Da ass ag S of mere filling in.:are few and 
: roe pween. No composer of modern 
es,/save Strauss, could have suc- 
ees ssfu illy indulged in such flights of 
fires , Such bold and daring realism, 
- rehe aly the imaginative power and 
stral skill of a Berlioz could 
fe equaled him among those of 
ie st in the musical portrayal of 
sn a fantastic hero as the Spanish 
ei y ac. wir every variation is a marvel 
: ; just expression of the under- 
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Rt tle “poetic idea, yet the music never 


de .Hayan 


its effect at this time, but 


| form, 


en Taken by themselves, many. | 


yin true .% “pin 1 sap 


e that a - sent hc, can inter- 


i pret a. dlaunetiveny German work with 


so complete a comprehension of its 
spirit. To others who have followed 


|his career since he. became the leader 


of this orchestra it is only another 


|added proof of his interpretative capa- 


bilities in the music of all schools. 


Mr. Bedetti played the solo violoncello 
part with his accustomed beauty of 


tone and felicity of expression. The 
playing of Mr. Fourel, the solo viola, 
was no less excellent. 

Schumann’s music to “Manfred” is 
one of his greatest works. It is only 
to be regretted that the three move- 
ments played yesterday were not the 
most interesting ones. Mr. Speyer 
played the all too short solo for the 
English horn with fine tone and 


phrasing. Placed somewhat too far. 


behind the scenes, his echo effects 
could scarcely have, been atidible to 
those sitting in Ahe rear of the hall, 

The D major symphony of Haydn is 
one of his most perfect works in this 
Too often he is represented 
by his lighter, gayer, more trivial com- 
positions. In this symphony, however, 


ijwe find him in more serious mood. 
|The introduction sounds a solemn note, 


rare with him, and the orchestration is 
fuller and more varied than usual. 
After all‘our modern improvements in 
orchestration, in form, in harmony, 
there is still much to be learned from 
this master, apparently simple as his 
music seems. ° Even Mozart in his sym- 
phonic works scarcely equaled him, 
and Beethoven, great as was the orig- 
inality of his genius,; owes much to 
this teacher and friend of his youth. 
Wagner, for once, seemed out of place, 
His “Good Friday Spell” is not one of 
his greatest inspirations, and in spite 
of the scenes with which it is associ- 
ated in the opera, it often sounded the- 
atrical and forced. S. M. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENIY-THIRD PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


CONVERSE, SYMPHONY No. 2 in E major 


T. Moderato e Maestoso! Allegro con fuoco. 

II. Andante expressivo; Allegro molto quasi. 
Andante expressivo. 

III. Andante sostenuto molto; Allegro molto con Spirito. 


Presto; 


(First Performance) 


WAGNER, INTRODUCTION and BACCHANALRE, ‘Der 
Venusherg,’’ (Act I, Scene I,) ‘‘Tannhfuser”’ (Paris 


Version) 


“Forest Murmurs” from ‘Siegfried,’ (Act II.) Siegfried’s 


Passage to Brunhilde’s Rock, ‘‘Siegfried,’’ (Act ITI;) 
‘‘Daybreak,”’ (Act I,) ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,”’ 
and Close, “Die Gotterdiimmerung.”’ 


me re ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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Strauss and the Spanish Don at 


‘ay . pal Boston Const gyn. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its twenty-third concert yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was: 

Symphony in PD 

No. 2) 

Three movements from 

Byron’s ‘Manfred 
“Good Friday Spell’ 


and H. 
Haydn 
music to 
Schumann 
“Parsifal,”’ 
Wagner 
EEE we cote eo week ete des Strauss 


major (B. 
the 


from 


It is too late in the day to discourse 
of the genius of Richard Strauss. That 


has long since heen admitted by all, 


although some still make the admis- 
Sion with res*fvations. Yet the im- 
pression created by yesterday’s per- 
formance of his “Don Quixote’ was 
none the less novel and vivid than on 
its first hearing many years ago. It 
is possible that its long absence from 
Boston programs may have served to 
heighten its effect at this time, but 
none the less it is a work which grows 
with the years and which will reveal 
more and more of its beauty as time 


goes on. Taken by themselves, many 
portions of the composition are no 
doubt harsh and strident, but in their 
proper setting they are 
necessary to the effect of the work 
as a whole, and in'‘a composition 
planned on so large a ‘scale the 
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descends 16 mere caricature but is 
always sympathetic, even in its humor, 
and in the conclusion it strikes a note 
of real pathos. Mr. Monteux gave the 
work with true understanding of its 
character. To some it may seem Tre- 
markable that a Frenchman can inter- 


pret a distinctively German work with | 
so complete a comprehension of its. 


spirit. 


To others who have followed 


his career since he became the leader) 
‘of this orchestra it is only another. 
added proof of his interpretative capa- | 


bilities in the music of all se 


ools. | 


Mr. Bedetti played the solo violoncello | 


part with his accustomed beauty o7 
The | 


tone and felicity of expression. 


playing of Mr. Fourel, the solo viola, | 


was no less excellent. 


Schumann’s music to “Manfred” is. 


one of his greatest works. It is only 


to be regretted that the three move-' 


ments played yesterday were not the) 


most interesting ones. Mr. 


speyer | 


played the all too short solo for the | 


and 
far 


fone 
too 


horn with fine 
Placed somewhat 
his echo 


English 
phrasing. 
the scenes, 


effects | 


could scarcely have, been atidible to! 


those sitting in the rear of the hall. 


The D major symphony of Haydn is | 


one of his most pertect works in this 
form. Too often he is represented 
by his lighter, gayer, more trivial com- 
positions. In this symphony, however, 
we find him in more serious mood. 


‘The introduction sounds a solemn note, 


seen to be | 


| 


| 


rare with him, and the orchestration is 
fuller and more varied than usual. 
After all our modern improvements in 
orchestration, in form, in harmony, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1921--22 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTY-THIRD PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


CONVERSE, SYMPHONY No. 2 in E major 


T. Moderato e Maestoso! Allegro con fuoco. 
It. Andante expressivo; Allegro molto quasi. Presto: 
Andante expressivo. 


III, Andante sostenuto molto; Allegro molto cou spirito. 


(First Performance) 


passages of mere filling in.are few and } there is still much to be learned from 
far between. No composer of modern | this master, apparently simple as his 
times, save Strauss, could have suc-/ mysic seems. Even Mozart in his sym- 
cessfully indulged in such flights of | nhonic works scarcely equaled him, 
fancy, such bold and daring realism, and Beethoven, great as was the orig- | 
and only the imaginative power and ° 


eating? aici] ; 1; | ‘inality of his genius,; owes much to.) 
orchestral skill of a Berlioz could ‘this teacher and friend of his youth. | 
have equaled him among 


those Of | Wagner, for once, seemed out of place. | 
the past in the musical portrayal ol _His “Good Friday Spell’ is not one of 
such a fantastic hero as the Spanish | pis greatest inspirations, and in spite | 
Don. aes lof the scenes with which it is associ- | 
Hach and every variation is a marvel | steq in the opera, it often sounded the- | 
of the just expression of the under-! sipieg] and forced co M 
lying poetic idea, yet the music never| Pe dedi Dh wae 


WAGNER, INTRODUCTION and BACCHANALRE, ‘Der 


Venusherg,”’ (Act I, Scene I,) ‘'Tannhiéiuser’”’ (Paris 
Version) 
“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried,” (Act II.) Sieefried’s 
Passage to Brunhilde’s Rock, ‘‘Ssiegfried,’’ (Act ITI:) 
Daybreak,” (Act I,) ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 
P a4 Ecrrs a es 
and Close, “Die Gotterdiiimmerung.” 


Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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OF SYMPHONY 


tion of @ gay Scherzo nature—we say 
“way,” for there are symphonic scherzos 
that are deliberately sour or gloomy— 
some find irony in them-——-seems to us 
the most spontaneous and the most 
arresting portion of the work. The 
simplicity of the Andante, a simplicity 
that is not affected, is engaging. The 
music is gently emotional; music that 


at once puts the bearer in a contem- 


Work by Converse Per-. 
formed for First Time 
—Well Received 


‘ 
' 


| 


WAGNER EXCERPTS 
REST OF PROGRAM 


Keratd. Dye ring 22 
PHILIP HAL 


By E 

Phe 23d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux ‘con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
ag follows: Converse, Symphony No. 
2, — major; Wagner, Introduction and 
Bacchanale from ‘“‘Tannhauser’’; ‘For- 
est Murmurs,” from ‘Siegfried’’; Sleg- 
fried’s passage to Bruennhilde’s Rock 
from “Siegfried”; Morning Dawn, Sies- 
fried’s Rhine Journey and Close, from 
‘Dusk of the Gods.” 

Mr. Converse’s symphony was per-| 


_fermed for the first time. In his modest 


expressive Andante with a middle sec-_ 


ce LLL 


notes contributed to the program book, | 
he said: ‘‘There is no program to my 
symphony, although it is. a. succession 
of many moods ‘of suffering, of résolute 
defiance, of consolation, hope and joy, 
which moods all of us experience in 
life: to which I have tried to give ex-. 
pression in this form.” He did not pin 
tags on his themes or explain their 
various developments, for he preferred 
to let the music speak for itself. Mir- 
abile dictu, though living in the year 
1922 he did not find it necessary for 
the expression of his thoughts to add \ 
to the orchestra a xylophone and a/| 
tam-tam, though he knew that the” 
free use of them with other percussion , 
instruments would, especially in the 


final apotheosis, excite the applause of - 


the many that delight in a prodigious 
din. 

The symphony is, indeed, a succession 
of moods, but not in the impressionistic - 
manner after which some toil today. 
The second movement, a melodious and — 


en we or 


| 


‘was especially 
. movement. 


a 


mood and is pleasantly remem-. 
bered. The gayety of the included 
Scherzo is not disturbing; it does not 
master the prevailing’ mood. 

The first movement has a nervously 
dramatic introduction, which is followed 
by an allegro characterized for the most 
part by storm and stress, although there 
are relieving contrasts and episodes. At 
times in the development of the themes 
there ‘seems to be a halting in transi-_ 
tlonat: sentences, as if the composer 
were anxious for the voice of some solo 
instrument. There is ornamentation at 
times that seems to us superfluous, 9OC- 
easional filigree, which does not suffi- 
clently cover bare; thin measures. The 
close has a quiet charm which prepares 
the hearer for the movement to foliow. 

The Finale is more closely knit; it has 
a more continuous flow of musical: 
thought. The symphony is the work of 
a serious, wellgrounded musician, re-. 
specting his art, who seeks in music 
to express his thoughts and. emotions 
without undue regard for the opinion 
of an audience. Yesterday the sym-~- 
phony was well received. The applause 
hearty after the second 
After the Finale Mr. Con- 
‘verse was obliged to bow in recognition. 
Mr. Monteux had evidently taken great 
pains in the preparation of the per- 
formance as was shown by the results 
achieved. ! 

The rest of the program was devoted 
to excerpts from Wagner's operas. The 
attitude of the successive conductors of, 
this orchestra towards performance of 
extracts from the music dramas would 
be a subject for an interesting article. 
One would be willing to play the vulgar, - 
clap-trap ‘‘Rienzi’’ overture and even’ 
the atrocious Emperor's march, but. 
would say “No” to any pages from 
“The Ring.” Another would draw the. 
line at ‘“‘Parsifal.’”’ To play any portion 
of it in concert would be sacriligious. 
As a matter of fact, Wagner himself 
was by no means s0 squeamish. In. 
his lifetime he encouraged concert per- 
formances of music from “The Ring.” 
And, lo, Hans Richter, the great high- 
priest of the temple, arranged the suite 
from ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Dusk of the 
Gods,” which was played yesterday, al-- 
though Mr. Monteux, more respectful, 
substituted measures by Wagner for 
Richter’s ending. © in mii 


plative 


~eawe «¢ ee eRe Tee OP Ok Oe a 





eo. ‘Bacchanale designed by Mr. Monteux,. of passages _ ee 

= Bsa “i pag x rest dey Siegfried’ and the “Dusk of the - vamnaknn ou emtanle Ae ee aise Cc raga Sage “Nevertheless, it’s 
beauty and significance in the concert The sincerity ‘and the character of : gains by the addition of the last crash- phen ke ne - ml oc ih content and 
hall. There is need of the forest, the Mr. Converse, as man and artist, show ing pages of the Immolation scene from mind ‘duri tH ei ave had* one in 
flickering light, the sight of the outdoor in his music, He has told the public, | | |““Die Gotterdamerung.” It is the fash-| 0.1. rig tie composition of the 
life and the heroic youth listening to little about his symphony, An ex-| | ‘lon of some to say that colcr is only wen. the aetred however, Is ‘sufi- 
vi: ss gaphad ao taace Waals eee ee ae - ee oe ig ag | the setae of = ore suppose these acpad rest id pi re diee ue dover 
ourney is an ory. Wagn ° o lay before a_ hearer. 8 | super es OO “Gotterdamerun 118 lack of little im- 
Self called it an orchestral] scherzo. enough—witness his letter published in | | were FA psa of the gorgeous, porn portance, however much such ah ad- 
The concert an ke ryeneten wpa the yb a ya ii the paneer. | | istic pomp of the brass, thundering out | dition might have added to its enjoy- 
The program of the conce ox ex to know that “it Is a succession of) |) the motive of the old, dying gods, or’ Ment and understanding. © This sym- 

the last of the 41st season, is as fol- many moods of suffering, of resolute | the Ti intt ip] Peyye Ape oh ai eard 
2 : me | pecullar scintillating brillianoy that; Phony shows no striking departure 

lows: Gretry-Mottl, Three Dances from defiance, of consolation, hope amd joy, | || wood-winds adds to the-effect of strings’ from the c 3er’s 

“Cephalus and Procris’’; Charbrier, moods which all of us experience in | woud we have éven half.ot ag 4 math we Composer's usual: style” aie 
Prelude to Act II of “Gwendoline”; | jite. to which I have tried to give ex- | emer Slain ap ye She : tot tile rt py ura. In fact, it 

2 | < -, 4 ic or S a a ‘co . , , i 
Schreker, Prelude toa Drama; Rimsky- pression in this form. I only hope that, very substance—of Wagner's imagina-! tinn. ss a oe oe se less conven- 
Korsakov, ‘Scheherazade. the music will not be boring to many, | ica’. Whe  whbtipandnon  Glaitiees * te tional plan of modern Symphonie 
and that some will be moved by it. the full the capacities of the orchestra, | W riting. in spite OL the composer’s | 
‘evident desire to stir the emotions, it | 


| 9 | In Three Movements : in familiar music, and Mr. Monteux:. 
Three movements balance each other 


made much of the finale. ‘Is tor the most part musie which ap- 
in the accepted symphonic manmer. Cer- 


- tt. ta 


_peals to the intellect alone. There 
| ee ‘are melodious moments, but nowhere 
Me oe Tee: AO.+ 47> Be | is the melodic line allowed to take its 
onverse ¥ New Symphony way tree and unhampered. Did the 
; ‘composer fear to fall into the obvious 
Play ed in Boston , and commonplace? In any case, the 
[he twenty-third concert of the/ general impression seems to be one 
Boston Symphony Orchestra took! Of hampering restraint. 
place yesterday afternoon in Sym-} Mr. Converse in his notes on the 
phony Hall. The program was: ‘Symphony as printed in the program 
Converse—Symphony No. 2 in-E major. | book, states that he has “omitted all 
a eee and. Bacchanale ! percussion instruments save the ket- 
rom ‘‘Tannhiiuser”’ (Paris version). ; : 1 
lorest Murmurs from “Siegfried.” ? rate cme et ; pre rds ot ee 
Siegfried’s Passing Through the Fire to | , 4 aoe: 3e po ae arg obtained 
Driinnhilde’s rock ; Morning Dawn and sy their use, To many this omission 
Siegfried’s journey up the Rhine; ) Would seem to have deprived his 
Close from the “Dusk of the Gods.” + Orchestra of much color for as it 
stands the orchestration, while always 
effective and sonorous, ig somewhat 


LE em ee 


|tain themes are significantly trans- 


formed, but, again, in a manner made 

logical by the musical and emotional 

! | development. There are many modern 
| 


compositions in which the composer | 
plucks you by the sleeve—‘‘Did you 


notice that? That’s the second theme 
of the first movement in disguise.’’ The) 
symphony heard yesterday is only the 


work of a man with a conviction, who 
puts down what he feels. 

The sincerity of the music made itself 
felt. Whether there is as much distinc- 
tion of the thematio material as in 


lett ee ———e——— LL A ett 
—— o— omen 


Sincerity of the Music other music of Mr. Converse’s is a ques- 


ition to be decided with future hearings. 
4 \We personally rate this symphony much 
Impressed Ipon higher, for example, than the sym- 
iphonic poem, ‘‘Ormazd,”’ or the recent } 
‘symphony in C minor. It is the more | 
le 


—_ 


The symphony by Converse was 
played for the first time. Beginning | 
with a slow introduction in the. /#¢King in novelty and variety. Aside 
Phrygian mode in which a striking from this work in particular it is in 


* 
Listeners s i RE Sieemasahiay ian mode from this work in parti 
The climaxes are t p u melodic phrase is announced by the (a measure disheartening to those who 
horns and trumpets it passes, by [00K for new developments in or- 


lag ) 92 irive logically, inescapably, with the de- | 

oad bifrr, -/?22.| velopment of the ideas. Thus the dra- | SURO IN tee hye 

F f Ww Foes recapitulation of certain matter means of passage work in the bas- seeped ne ae to find a composer of 
rederick §. Converse’s sécond award this ane af the Grit movant, ‘Soons and lower strings to the princi-| Mr. Converse’s rank thus expressing 


symphony was played for the first ana the conclusion, preceded by a ‘pal theme, first given out in fugatoy ?!™sSelf in regard to a group of instru- 


time anywhere yesterday afternoon broad and effective version of a theme form, A more songful second theme | MENS which will undoubtedly have a 
heard: earlier in the movement, of the ‘follows and the first section of the| &’°at influence in bringing about these 


Wi = . “4 ,oO . 
th the 23d programme of the Bos finale. Mr. Converse was several times movement concludes with a_ broad! Chanses. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre! called to his feet at the close of the chorale. After a sitfficiently complex | It may be adopted without question 
Monteux,; conductor, in Symphony | performance. development, the return of the first) '#a@t cheap and conventional effects 
Hall. The composer was present and Perhaps it is because it is heard less two themes is brought about, but this! @re obtained by the use Of percussion 
the t eed wi often, but we personally enjoy the later recapitulation soon merges into an J/4Struments, but the same may be said 
i . . > . ° a 7 
: dips ony inion received with ex Wagner much more than the earlier extended coda. The. movement ends | Of a nh lnstiument now commonly 
ceptional enthusiasm. one. #'rom the place where lann- | quietly, } found in our symphonic orchestras. 
ee TN eth cate gy There is no slow movement, properly } Those who have read Vincent d’Indy’s 
HONEST MUSIC ANYWAY spoiled now and then by extra meas- Speaking. After a few measures in| “te of César I ranch «Will SeCet ae 
The latter half of the programme con-|Ures put in for the benefit of ballet and pensive mood, the scherzo is intro-;“% ™ i yey Bh oo ein ewes ctiihintes 
Bde | | spectators, by frenzy long drawn out, duced. The movement ends with a re-| 4rked after the first perfotmance of 
om .0f excerpts from Wagnerlan| ven on the stage, and too long drawn turn of the opening mood. The Iast || #tancks D minor Symphony. that it 
~<a ere aa the Introduction and}out for the concert hall. One listened movement is a rondo in which the || W@S not a symphony because it con- 
1! ami une is decay WP isda of) to a noisy performance of noisy musio, | episodes, in slower tempo, skilfulty | tained.a part for the English horn, If 
instrumental effects rested upon opin- 
p 


ees ere. + SRG Rich-| oat Music again wove its spell. | There is no program to the sym- |! 
' .phony. At least the composer has} ions of this sort we should still be 


substantial in idea and workmanship, 
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riting . for. the HeSstra Of “MOzart| follow the formulas given in text hooks 

1 Haydn or if the argument be con-| on composition. Mr Converse states 

id -to, its log cal. conclusion. We that it has no literary program ‘to tell 

Imight.possibly discard the orchestra/ the hearers’ what it means. He wisely 

“altogether as a means of muSical ex-~| distrustg both analytical and rhapsod- 
‘presslom.:. .°,’ es? Wy a alae Peo ical commentaries on his work. 

All this is by-way of digression. Let The music seemed yesterday of un- 

us. return to the symphony. It iS} even merit, remarkably moving and 

S 


‘closely constructed, its melodic frag- | finely wrought when at best; remin- 
iscent of Rimsky Korsakov and Wagner 


| meuts .are charming (although Me - ie when at its worst. The first andante in 
' that there were more of them anc t lat the second movement has the greatest 
' they were of longer breath), the work- , pn pad Sues: to the listener. This 
ir > th aterial is scholarly | 8Ymphony, whatever its ultimate worth, 
; ARS “pe oi oes ase ie tas we: is not dull and far from trivial. Mr 
and Ogical, in snort Iv 18 a COMPOSI- ; Converse has felt deeply and variously. 
‘tion which commands respect. The; He has succeeded in conveying to the 
‘audience received it with considerable | ysis Se of the perplexity and 
jeter rs Be sa PE ..: Slory of life. 
enthusiasm. It was played with care; “Ore wondered whether it was wise to 
and understanding by Mr. Monteux. employ a.full.orchestra so much of the 
and the orchestra. Pan snap The fn ile excerpts which fol- 
| Wy pp eee y ras _. lowed Mr Converse’s piece are more 
Mr. Monteux a af pe SQ: of his pow _ brilliantly, if less fully scored. One alse 
ers in the music of Wagner in the con-: guessed that Mr Monteux took the in- 


cert of that composer’s works which | ete < the first movement rather 
— ‘lier in the seas e » Taster and leSs majestically than the 
he ‘gave earlie _ iy | set igs Bs 6 the composer intended. In the main, how- 
benefit of the orchestra’s Pension ever, the performance seemed very 
Fund. He was no less successful in; carefully prepared and very capably 
; selections which he chose to play; executed. 
ne i r after ners | Mr Monteux has brought up Wagner's 
yesterday aiternoon, — total in the list of works played this 
The playing of such fragments often | season to what it ought to be by getting 
leaves a sense of incompleteness in! tae nee o> , Cee ane eigen. Pi 
Bee tS ST SLR <a | Music dramas out of the way at yester- 
the hearer’s mind particularly to those | day’s concert. Beethoven symphonies 
who may be familiar with the operas! are still in arrears, and more Mozart is 


in their entirety. Mr. Monteux, by; needed, pn otherwise ve Peer an 

bak oe 5 TT aa ay sutye} averages will come out about as they 
some magic tous h sue ceeds I” 81ViN8) should, according to precedent. : 
‘them a unity and roundness of form) The Paris version of the overture and 
Which makes them for the moment. sa ey ae co ep aaa PE ex- | 
, , ata tntea 4 ree ‘ceptionally well played. Mr Monteux 
seem to be complete in themselves, has never done anything better here. 


tre ——mom—eum=s The “Waldweben” from ‘Siegfried’ | 
went less well, though creditably. The 

Richter selections from the Ring, with 

the end of the finale from ‘“‘Gotterdam- | 

merung,’ added, were not especially | 

Well given. Mr Monteux seems to do! 

Wae)ner ballets better than Wagner} 

CONVERSE PRODUCED heroics, which possibly strike him as a' 
. bit stodgy and pompous. : 

rE ee The last program, next week, instead 

of a Beethoven symphony, has Rimsky'! 


i 

' 

‘“Scheherezade”’ as its chiet | 
' 


j W | Korsakov’s 
Boston Composer S ork | item. Shreker’s “Prelude to a Drama,” ! 
| repeated for reasons unspecified, a selec-} 
Shows Many Moods 


tion from Chabrier’s ‘“‘Gwendoline,’’ and | 


tnree dance numbers from _ Gretry’s 
Very Cordially Greeted at Concert 


“Cephale et Procris,’” a:e the other; 
numbers. There will be no svicist. 
Of Symphony Orchestra 
fifth, Ld. 2 4. 


A 
~ The novelty on eg spite Symphony 
concert program was a new symphony 


ee es ee +e eee =o « 


On Thursday evening, at the final con- 
cert of the current series in Sanders The- 
| atre at Cambridge, Mr. Monteux and the 
orchestra will also be heard in Rimsky- 
| Kursa..cvw’s “Scheherazade.” The excerpts 
from Wagner’s operas, played yesterday 
and today at Symphony Hall, fill the rest 
in E major by F. S. Converse of Boston. of the PEORT AMINE, Viz. ; The Introduction 
The composer, who was present, must | we, A cacti recs ee ogee agg a 
have been gratified by the warmth with fried” and the ee dee robin " vb 
Which it was received by the audience. drama snd “G&tterddmmerune” * ‘ee tahele 
Few first performances of American| the hero climbs to Briinnhilde’s fiery rock 
compositions have been as_ cordially | farewells her and journeys down the Rhine 
Breeted by the Boston Symphony sub-!.to the Gibichungs’ land. To ali this Mr 
Scribers. This piece is a succession of | Monteux has appended the final pages of 
many moods rather than an attempt to/ the whole opera. 


‘less deliberate. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
THE Siri @cdhcsst te 
WAGNER — 


A New Symphony from the American in 
His Usual Quality as Composer—Reser- 
vations, Limitations and Also Clear and 
Characteristic Merit—Wagner Sensual 


and Stinging, Gentle and Musing, Heroic 
and Epic, with All in Orchestral Elo- 
quence 


HE new symphony of Mr. Converse, 
played yesterday afternoon by the 


Symphony Orchestra for the first | 


time anywhere, is sound, serious, 


Sincere music, warranting Mr. Monteux’s | 


Pains of preparation, excelling the com- 
posers modest exposition for the pro- 
Sramme-book, justifying the hearty, honest 
rewarding applause. It is not music of 
Salient individuality, high, imagination, 
manifold workmanship. To write in such 
wise seems beyond Mr. -Converse’s powers 
at middle age; while—to his credit be it 
said—he chooses thorough-going accom- 
Plishment within them rather than futile 
Striving for the unattainable. No more is 
he follower of the Symphonic fashions of 


the hour. He sets no programme to this fF 


Second Symphony, though obviously the 
piece is moody; he strains not under ortho- 
dox symphonic form, ready and able to 
Shape it to his present purposes; his 
modulations, his play with harmonies and 
timbres accord with the tonal] texture of 
Wagner, Strauss and the elder Russians 
rather than with the thin web, the sharp 
lines, the nervous inflections of the “‘ultra- 
moderns.’’ Outside drums, Mr. Converse 


denies himself every tinkling, every clang- | 


ing instrument of percussion. Give him a 


| harp, a celesta, bass-clarinet and 2 double- ¢ 


bassoon, and he can express himself 


hot. lack propulsive vigors. and sustained 
expansion. The slow division between: 
deed: subdues itself. to contemplative Song; 
yet “the gravity of mood and speech re- 
mains. A subdivision of this second ‘move- 
ment is Scherzo-like; but the music is 
neither robust nor fantastic. Even in such 
measures Mr. Converse is momentarily 
gay, more by earnest thought than by tem-_ 
peramental exhilaration. Throughout the | 
two longer movements the stress of the 
music never relaxes upon the hearer, He 
'pelieves the strain of the music-making 
ias unrelaxing upon the composer, For 
himself, for Mr. ‘Converse as well, he 
craveg the pleasures of contrast, the solace 
'of less intense mood and persistent expres, 
sion. 7 
An excess of deliberation, possibly as 
‘unescapable, similarly pursues Mr, Con- 
verse as composer. With a little Imagina- | 
tion and a little knowledge—actual or 
' speculative—of the processes of composi- . 
tion, the listener may almost see, hear, 
‘feel him at his work. There he would open 
‘the web of his musi¢ that some instrument - 
or group of instruments bearing @ telling 
‘phras2, cutting a significant modulation, 
“may “sound through.’ Here he pauses to 
}wind decorative arabesques about the main 
‘lines of his design or to invite the vir- 
‘tuosity of a sympathetic orchestra. Here 
‘he must write a series of transitional meas- 
-ures—and he does so in this Symphony 
with’ more invention, elasticity and Ssug- 
gestion than in many an earlier piece. Now 
ihe plants his feet and clinches his hands 
i for an upswelling. climax. Again he is 
pondering the growth and interplay of his 
motivs or the melody fertilized from them, 
considering as well the enriching. har- 
monies, the sharpening timbres. Of course 
every composer in kind and degree writes 
music with thought, choice, caleulationg 
With the best of them not always will 
imagination spark or intiu‘tion breathe full 
jand free. Mr. Converse’s processes in 
music making are normal; but they re- 
‘main too obvious; whereas other com- 
different temperament and 


strenuous, stormy; the third and last bs ar | 


| posers of 


through the ancient and honorable orches- "method somehow hide them. 


tra of the ‘great symphonists.”” In his | 
own heart he looks, with his own mind he{| workmanship seem fluid, 


Writes—in his own manner to his own 
purpose. However the hearer may measure 
the outcome, he cannot mistrust the earn- 
estness, the pains, the honest directness 
of the composer. 


en me ee 


Possibly Mr. Converse would work to! 
ion. His full-voiced progressions, his lux- 


better advantage in the composing of large | 
| Symphonic. music, were he less earnest and 
Not once in this whole} 
Symphony in E major does he forbear his | 
high seriousness. The first movement, un- | 
| til it. ends in gentler measures, ig tense, 


Seldom in this whole Symphony does the. 
supple, sponta-_ 
‘neous, taking course, current, color,- reflec- 
| tions as it moves under the composer’s 
hand and imagination. Mr. Converse’s 
earnestness, Mr. Converse’s deliberation— 
(both as persistent as they are. plain 
} wotten make his music sound over= 
‘thick, move in too square-toed fash- 


uriant harmonies and timbres deeper 
this impression. As the musing reader 
takes a book from his shelves so also does 
Mr. Converse seem to choose the moods of 


A his music. As he says in his programme- 
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and enforcement in tones. 


note of- this “defiance, - -consélation, hope, 
joy,” they are;moods “that all of us ex~- 
perience in | é.” Yet, so far as the. pres- 
ent Symphony goes, he seems less to have 
experienced them personally, unescapably, 
than to have assorted them for exposition 


They are by 
no means inarticulate; yet, clearly, they 
did not cry within him for speech through 
music. 


To make these reservations, to set out 
these limitations, is to circumscribe—and not 
to overlook or belittle—the merits of Mr. 
Converse’s Symphony. To himself and to 
hearerS he proposed a large design; 
throughout he unfolds and sustains it; 
while once and again the return of motivs 
upthrown against the tonal mass is vivid 
and significant to hear. Though his first 
movement seems often over-thick and on 
occasion loosely cumbrous, yet does it 


march; yet does it speak full-throated, 


while the few contrasting measures at the 
end come close to a still and tranquil 
beauty. The songful periods of the sec- 
ond movement charm. Mr. Converse has 
found a simple, ingratiating, pensive mel- 
ody. Not too laboriously does he conduct 
and fertilize it; mot too amply does he 
adorn and enrich it. For the time his har- 
monies are more transparent, his instru- 
mental voices gently lambent. The ear 
is pleasured, to composer’s mood responds 
hearer’s fancy. The Scherzo is agreeable 
intermezzo, keeping the simplicity of the 
measures whence it comes and into which 
it goes. The largely marshalled, full-' 
bodied, firm-set, upswelling finale pro- 
claims anew the one clear individuality in 
Mr. Converse’s maturer music. He writes 
as a man, safe amd sane, sound and vigor- 
ous, honest, robust, candid, subject to nor- 
mal, human moods, eager with normal am- 
bitions—so composing for men who in all 
these things are like unto him. Through 
the practice of his profession, this man- 
hood most plays. No wonder he finds sym- 
pathetic hearers—and many. 


‘Wagner filled the rest of the afternoon 


in larger measure and in ampler variety | 


than it is easy to recall over many years’) 
of.the Symphony Concerts. Evidently Mr. 


Monteux is without scruple in the tramisfer | 


to platform and to orchestra unassisted, of | 
music designed for the stage and often 
clothed in many a trapping of the theatre. 
Such scruple, indeed, were vain and super- 
fluous in a town that may not otherwise 
so muchas glimpse the music-dramas. By 
the sign of yesterday as gladly doeg the 
public of Symphony Hall hear these round- 


ed excerpts, these assorted and epitomizing | 
fragmemts. To watch the interest, to hear 
the. -applause, it. would be easy to vision a. 


Wagener flourishing anew in Boston on 


admitted Mrs. Asquith, 


fortnight were the audiences he used to! 
muster for. ‘the visiting’ Metropolitan: Com- | 
pany; while plainly enough it was the just 


repute of a Toscanini or a Mahler comduct- | 


ing, a Wremstad. or’‘a Matzenauer singing, 


who had assembled them. In the opera house | 
for which he wrote and wherein he has. 
fullest and most vivid being, Wagner = in 
Boston is no “‘draw.’’ In the concert-hall 
to which he occasionally condescended and 
whither conductors love to lead him, he 
fills the room with rapt listeners. Up to 
Briinnhilde’s rock may Siegfried go—from 


the chairs of Symphony Hall; but for near | 
twenty years he has not passed through | 


the vivid fires of the theatre. ‘‘Boston,”’ 
‘is baffling.’’ 
First, in Mr. ‘Monteux’s choice, came the 
Overture and Venusberg Music from 
‘‘Tannhduser,” as the composer amplified 
and linked them for the Opéra in Paris— 
Wagner, once the hymning pilgrims have 
gone their way, all sensual fires or all sen- 
suous languors, the Wagner who beats and 
stings upon the sensibilities of hearers as 
he unleashes and whips desire, only to 
cloy them forthwith in the _ lingering 
caresses of spent satiety. (There are lengths 
in these days—if confession must be made 
—toward the end of this Bacchanale. 


Usually the stage denies, and must deny, 
to the eye the illusion of this music upon. 
the ear. In the concert-hall, only, and in- 


the imagination of undistracted hearers, 
may it be its full, graphic, penetrating, pos- 
sessing self. It was so the more yesterday 
for an orchestra in responsive mettle, for 
@ conductor not only enkindled pout also 
working his hot, sure will. 

At Mr. Monteux’s hands, the rhythms 
raced and beat; the harmonic and instru- 
mental colors pulsed or flared; the orches- 
tral din was of a Bacchic, rout, whirled, 
tossed, driven upon the current of the 
music, from it upspringing to new riot and 
new fires—until languor itself became as 
pession. Nor was Mr. Monteux content 
with this illusion of the whole. How 
acrid and sinewy he often kept the vio- 


lins through this music of desire; impul- 
|Sive frenzy seemed to sound tambourine or 


triangle; the \eood-wind voices shrilled with 
the fierceness or melted with the softness 
of their caresses. In such music of the 
theatre Mr. Monteux: is conductor to thrill 
and to praise. 

Next the Wagner, sun-lit and glamorous, 
gently pictorial, tenderly musing, through 
the undulant, whirring, dreamful music of 


the epitomized “Forest Scene” of “Sieg-| 
fried,’’ with the song of the bird upon it} 
as in flash of tonal radiance and of sud-' 


den tension dramatic. Then the Wagner 


who in tones can narrate of heroes, visual-| 


izing, almost, in his measures the scene, 
the progress, the passion—the decanted 
music of Siegfried scaling the flre-girt rock, 


operatic stage. Yet smallest, often, of the | of Siegfried parting from the Valkyr—‘‘zu 


‘] 


| 


beauty, power and life of the Wagnerian | 
| word. | H. T. PARKER 


tonal movement, spacious, exalted, epic, 


‘neuen te 1e 

breasting the wide-waved. Rhine in * 
deepening, far-spread. dawn. Upon this 
‘Wagner, master of tonal landscape, an 
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Mr. Monteux, of his own notion, elected to 
pile the final pages of “G8tterdiimmerung,” 
when the orchestra, save for a single chior, 
rests in tumult and clamor upon earth; 

while that choir—-the violins—mounts heav- 
enward. Perhaps this sudden ‘apotheosis’ 
smacked of the theatre of spectacle rather 
than the theatre of musift-drama. None the 
less Mr. Monteux is fast mastering the 
broad unbroken, ever moving lines, the ad- 
vancing, the receding surge, ever persist- | 
ent, that in orchestral performance is the. 


Managed! Changes B 


From Symphony Hall to the Opera 
House 


A. PENDING change in local man- 
agements is likely to affect ap- 
preciably the course of concerts 
next season in Boston. Mr. L. H. 
Mudgett, long in charge of concerts 
at Symphony Hall other than those 
of the Symphony Orchestra, is leav- 
ing this work at the end of the cur- 
rent musical year, to become, early 
next. autumn, the manager of the 
Boston Opera House, Messrs. Shu- 
berts’ seldom o&tcupied theatre. By 
these signs, it is their intention and 
his to increase the use of the Opera 
House for concerts and for public 
meetings generally, perhaps to make 
it on occasion the seat of the miss- 
ing entertainment its name implies. 
To such work, Mr. Mudgett brings 
vears of experience and long-stand- 
ing connections, reaching far and 
wide into the world of music-mak- 
ing. He is fortunate in the confi-. 
dence of artists, managers and 
public. Many know him as the di- 
rector of the Sunday Concerts in 
Symphony Hall; as many more by 
his management of less popular and 
more difficult ventures. In these, in™ 
particular, he excelled before his 
work at Symphony Hall took him 
from smaller concert-rooms. To 
them, perhaps, he may now return 
incidentally to the gain of musi2 
and the publics of music in Boston, 
In any case, the Opera House will — 
give him promising field as a con- E 
cert-room, open, according to his “= 
excellent custom, alike to “olds ’S 
favorites” and newcomers deserving | 
a welcome. If by happy chance or = 
wise design, he should bring back 
our old fortnights of opera, he 
would do his city no small service 
and pleasure. Hq; Boe 
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As the World Wags | 


By PHILIP HALE 


Many will miss after this season the | 
face and the personal attentions of | 
Mr. Louls H. Mudgett at Symphony | 

His courtesy was unfailing, al- | 
natant, his temper must at times have | 
| been sorely tried by foolish questioners, 
| chronic grumblers, bores of every de- 
| Seription and beggars of free tickets. 
At Symphony Hall, and before that at 
Boston Music Hall, he made countless 
| friends for himself and the institutions 
which he represented, 

As a manager his usefulness to the 
community will be transferred to the 
Boston Opera House, and thus it will 
not be lost. We.use the word “usefu!- 
ness,’ for Mr. Mudgett is more than a 
commercial manager who looks on 
musicians merely as @ source of profit. 
| He has maintained a high standard in 
the selection of singers, pianists, vio- 


| linists, even when the prospect of im- 
mediate pecuniary success was doubt- 
ful; nor has he been persuaded against 
his judgment by the entreaties or 
clamor of passionate press agents. Cool, 
Shrewd-.in business transactions, scru- | 
pulously honest, he has a heart and is) 
easily moved to deeds of generosity. To 
him music is an art, not merely a trade. a 
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He has no illusions abo&t the weak- 
nesses of artists; he knows and is'! 
amused by the vanity, the presumption, 

the selfishness of some; but he remem- L 
‘bers that even when they are crowned S¥ 
| with the laurel, they are, after all hu- 
man beings, poor mortals of flesh and 
blood, not to be taken too seriously. 
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[ Last of the Season ] 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8 P.M. 
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GRETRY-MOTTL, THREE DANCE NUMBERS from “Céphale et 
Procris”’ 


I. Tambourin 
II. Menuet (‘‘The Nymphs of Diana’’) 
III. Gigue 


ENP FG td Gale SE : r- 


LOUIS H. MUDGETT 
CHABRIER, ENTR’ACTE, ‘‘Gwendoline”’ 
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SHREKER, PRELUDE to a Drama 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SYMPHONIC SUITE, “‘Scheherazade,”’ (after ‘‘The 
Thousand Nights and a Night,’’) op. 35 
I, The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
II. The Story of the Kalandar--Prince. 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
IV. The Festival at Bagdad. The Seas The Ship goes to 


Pieces on a Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. 
Conciusion. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Shreker’s Prelude. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8 PM. 


| 
TWENTY-KOUREA PROGRAMME 


GRETRY-MOTTL, THREE DANCE NUMBERS from ‘‘Céphale et 
Procris”’ 


I. Tambourin 


Il. Menuet (‘‘The Nymphs of Diana’’) 
III. Gigue 


CHABRIER, ENTR'ACTE, ‘‘Gwendoline” 


SHREKER, PRELUDE toa Drama 


> tte ° 
pr 22. 2 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SYMPHONIC SUITHR, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ (after °' 
Thousand Nights and a Night,’’) Op. 35 
I, The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
Il. The Story of the Kalandar--Prince. 
Ill. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
IV. The Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to 
Pieces on a Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. 
Conclusion. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Shreker’s Prelude. 
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It has 


— weak, but, it fitted his stage.. 
been well said that sonorous combi- 
nations, powerful orchestral effects are 
prejudicial to a composer of fine and { 


clever musical thoughts. Yet Gretry | 
introduced the organ in one of. his. 
72 ae operas; in the ‘“Fausse Magie” he 
Fine Qualities of Players wrote a gypsy march, “accompanied 
* ° by evmbals, triangles and other singu- 

Shown In Dance Pieces ar instruments’’ (according to his” 
manuscript), and in his ‘‘William Tell’’ 

by Gretry | he used a bass drum, side drum and 

eymbals. Tt has been suggested that 

Mie Cg eee as nT Hae an interesting and useful article could 

he based on this subject: ‘“‘The instru- 


41ST SEASON TO mentation of composers who did not 


know how to write.’”’ 


CLOSE TONIGHT | No dount. then, Mott! added by his 

ai: | , discreet and effective instrumentation 
FO ald ———_ ah =7. Y dais to the old-world fascination of these 
| | | dances, but the simplicity and the melo- 
By PHILIP HALE | die charm of Gretry are still, to be ree- 


| eniz and 4&4 Clg - 

The 24th concert of the Boston Sym- Mabaiiy the waa ae a hich te 
Py ) 1uet was Splayed! ‘he 

phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, cone performance of it. tested delicacy and 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon ; grace. The orchestral triumph was 


in Symphony Hall. The program was! here as pronouncéd as was its triumph 


y ave not been able to produce an over- 
| | ‘ture like Gluck’s to ‘Iphigenia in 

, Aulis.’’” We know from some of Gret- 

: i 7 ry’s operas that his orchestration was. 


‘with the music. of Schreker and. 
ol] ra: Gre 4 é ] es, : . , 
8® follows: Gretry, three! dance piece | Rimsky-Korsakov. The test was also’ 
freely arranged by Mottl. from “Ce-| as great, in some respects greater. 
intro-, We have written at length concern- 
; | is de ee is selectic beca ny 5 
€uction to Act II of “Gwendoline 4 ng this ne paige a DeCauss: Che pertorm 
ance of this Minuet revealed fully the 


phalus and Procris’’: Chabrier. 


schreker, Prelude to a rama; Rim- taste of the conductor and the fine qual- 
sky-Korsakov, “Scheherazade.' jities of the players. 

eben have said, and will reason, that { 
nan aN Be re ate, _ &chreker’s music is too long @ Prelude 
® program a» “the celebrated Grete", {any drama, even Mr, Shaw's “Bak 
a Ye ; | } ~~ to Methuselah,” or any favor te Chinese 
Hut this charming suite of dance | nay. It apepars from a letter written 
tunes from one of his operas had not hy the composer to Mr. Monteux—it 
heen heard at these concerts since was received too late for insertion in 
508. It was _high time to revive it the Program Book—that this Prelude is 
Unfortunately the orchestral score of really composed of an introduction, an 
the opera is not in the Public Library. Entr’acte or two and a Festal Proces- 
and it is not easy to imagine how the Slon from his opera ‘Die Gezeichneten,”’ 
dances would sound if played in the As the. Prelude was brought out irr 
erivinal form Gretrv wrote entertain- Vienna In 1914, and the opera was” not 
ingly about the opera in his ‘‘Essais,” performed until 1918 at Frankfort; he 
delightful volumes abounding in sim- was unwilling in 1914 by 4@ title to an- 
ple and shrewd reflections on his wit ticipate the operatic performance. The 
and on life and manners. He tells us Prelude was heard here earlier in the 
now he thought of cutting out the;seagon. It gains perhaps from a better 
character Aurore; for ‘‘men when they | understanding of {tts contents, yet a 
are assembled do not like to see 8} gecond hearing deepens the impression. 
woman disdained’; all he has tol that while there are both emotional 
say about the instrumentation is this: | pages—few in number—and more that 
“One will see in the course of this] are brilliant, the work as a whole is 
work how contemporaneous music. the over-orchestrated, without many ar- 
nofsy music that mav be called ‘revo- resting musical ideas, without suffi- 
lutionary,’ is far from that which suits clently contrasting episodes. The sug- 
the French character; an indisputable | gestions of Puccin{t and Strauss should 
proof that in every country music fol- | not vex one. It is what Schreker him- 
lows the manners’; but in this article self has to say that seems thickly. ex- 
he also says, ‘All the Italian geniuses | pressed and too often hardly worth the 
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Gretryv’s music was known in Boston as 
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saying in spite of pompous, boisterous 
rhetoric. 

--JTt is always a pleasure to hear the 
‘Entr’acte from “Gwendoline,”’ beautiful 
mysic, truly emotional, music that came 
from the heart, not merely the brain of 
an irregular genius. 

The perfotmance of “Scheherazade” 
was extremely brilliant. Every time we 
hear this gorgeously colored music, that 
one might say is reeking with perfumes 
of the East, yet music that is of the 
sea aSof the harem and the bazaar, 
we cannot help wondering which one 
of the three Kalandars Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov had in mind, and what the festival | 
at Bagdad had to do with the ship that) 
struck the magnetic mountain. Will} 
“Scheherazade” outlive Rimsky’s “An-| 
tar’? The former is now more popular; 
the latter seems to us, while the orches-. 
tration is not so dazzling, the nobler 
composition. But it is foolish to in- 
dulge in prophecy concerning the life 
of thie or that work which now seems 
to have essential qualities 

The concert will be repeated tonight, 
and with it the 41st season of the or- 
chestra will end. 

Concerning this season, 


one of the 


most memorable in the history of the 
orchestra, The Herald will publish a 
few remarks tomorrow. 


MONTEUX 


GETS MUCH 
APPLAUS 


Gives Fine Programme 
at Last Friday After- 


| noon Rehearsal 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


. of {9%3—-sather cold. 


Bymphony Orchestra, yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall, must 
have warmed his heart and occa- 
pioned him gratification at the re- 
sults of his work, thus far, in this 


city. | : 


ee 


TRIBUTE TO CONDUCTOR 


It was no idle ceremony, either at this 
Deginning, or at the end of the pro- 
mme. It testified to the esteem in 
which this conductor is held, personal- 
ly, and as a musician, by audiences who 
have now learned that not the only con- 
ductors in the world are born in Ger- 
many. 

The programme cbnsisted of three 
@ances, arranged by Mottl, from Grety’s 
“"Cephale et Procris’’; Entracte from 
Ghabrier’s “Gwendoline,” Shreker's 
"Prelude to a Drama,’ and Rimsky- 
Xorsakoff’s symphonio suite, ‘‘Schehera- | 
wade.’’ 

The dances, {n particular, were given 
fi delightful performance, 
@elightful music, very simple, 
@Gharming. Scored discreetly by Mott), 
Preserving the flavor of the century in 
which they were composed, they are 
presented in a sufficiently modern guiss 
to make them fully appreciated by a 
present day audience. What a pity that 
each age cannot combine with its own 
@pecial characteristics the valuable 
artistic attributee of the age of that 
preceded! One would fain discover in 


modern music, in addition to its color) 
and dramatic force, the unforced flow of | 
§fdeas, the ease in writing, the perfection | 


of form that these excerpts display. 
The entr’acte from Chabrier’s 


’Gwendoline,’’ music of restless pre- 


gnonition and forbodings, is of course | 


mot to compared in any way to thel 
magnificent sweep of the overture to 
the opera, and this entr’acte would be 
more effective in its place in the musijec- 
drama, preceding the climax of the 


tragedy, the death of Gwendoline and | 


Barald, her lover. But what is there is 


Chabrier. And who, in modern French , 
music, had a more dramatic talent, a | 
greater genius, had the years only al- | 
lowed it to come to flower for the tet 


atre? 
A first performance, 


meason, of Shreker’s 
Drama” left audience and 


earlier in 
“Prelude to 


They make | 


Very | 


reviewers | 
The Prelude seemed inor-)| 
manic, and made of some material that! 
‘ was good and much material that was, 
The long sustained applause which very poor. It is now explained, in a| 


greeted Mr. Monteux at the last of Jetter written by the composer, who is | 
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but “for a prelude it actually developed 
to too great length,’”’ and, “written for 
the Vienna Philharmonic at a. time 
when I was occupied with the score. of 
“Die Gezeichneten,”’ (it) would bet- 
ter be named ‘Symphonic 


music on- 
themes from the opera ‘‘Die Gezeichne-, 


a ‘season which has been pages 
brilliant, both as regards the playi z 
and progress of the orchestra and for 
the variety and interest of its pro- 
grams. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Symphoni¢ 
Suite is always welcome, always ef- 


| or “Prelude, Entr’acte music and| fective, and always grateful to both 


| Festive Procession from the opera “Die; conductor and orchestra 


_Gezeichneten.” 
| Thus the composer. Notwithstanding 
the explanation, the Prelude does not 
improve with repetition. Jt is full of 
_cheap ideas, gorgeously set forth. Its 
| festivity is buffonery and its tragedy is 
|a turgid mess of Puccini and at times 
|Debussy, stirred up in one _ inverte- 
ibrate, anomalous succession of themes. 
No! The features of the concert were 
the performances of -Gretry’s Dances— 
particularly the Minuet (‘‘The Nymphs 
of Diana’’) and the ever gorgeous music 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote after the 
Arabian Nights. More amd more one 
recognizes the extraordinary mastery 
of this Russian. True, there is a place | 
or two, such as the theme of the third 
movement, which has become a little 
trite, so to speak, in its rhythm and | 
its rythme. But the art of the composer 
ig so great and almost throughout his' 
imagination is so gorgeous that one can 
only marvel afresh every 
work is played. 
he! Ty, Ae inexhaustible treasure house 
'of instrumemtal effects, and 
| Korsakoff surely never surpassed in’ 
felicity of invention the wild and 
' strange song of the sea in the opening? 
-movement. The composer has caught 
'the flavor of the fascinating tales and 
_the scenes—yes, and the very din and 
smell] of the Orient. The performance, 
| filled with most effective detail, was af 
| worthy conclusion of a very brilliant 
'and successful season. 
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Final Boston Symphony 


: > ‘ 

YW ent. = I rogram AAATY » 24.14 eae 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
fave its twenty-fourth concert yester-| 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
Pprogranl was: 

Gretry-Mott) 

Three Dances from “Céphale et Procris”’ 
(habrier....Entr’ acte from “Gwendoline” 
Schreker “Prelude to a Drama’ 

“Scheherazade”’ 


time the'- 


le 


Rimskv-|: 


i beauty of tone. 


Mr. Mon- 
teux’s reading of it was poetic, well 
balanced, and imaginative. Schreker’s 
“Prelude to a Drama,” given its first 
American performance here earlier in 
the season, did not cause a change of 
opinion on a second hearing. It be- 
trays the defects and qualities of the 


_modern German school, is not without 


interest, yet suffers from undue pro- 
lixity and an orchestration often un- 
wieldy to the point of clumsiness. 
The pieces by Chabrier and Ghétry. 
served to round out one of the most 
enjoyable and pleasing programs of 
the season, 

The audience, by long-continued and 
hea rly applause at his entrance, testi- 
fied to its appreciation of Mr. Mon- 
teuxs artistic endeavors during the 
past year. This token of esteem was 
well deserved. Few conductors could 
have brought the orchestra through 
the trials and tribulations of the past 
(to the state of perfection to which. it. 
has now attained. The choice of pro- 
grams has been beyond criticism. 
It is impossible to mention one whieh 
has not contained at least one com- 
position of novel interest. This by no 
means is intended to imply that such 
music has been played solely for its 
novelty. All the unfamiliar pieces have 
heen selected with care and a due con- 
sideration for their musical worth. 
Mr. Monteux has also distinguished 


himself by his readings of the familiar 


classics. In the music of Beethoven 
particularly he has shown interpreta- 
tive powers of a high order, neyer al- 
lowing purely personal readings to 
cloud the composer’s evident inten- 


tions and yet giving to the music a 


life and sympathetic understanding as 
rare as it is remarkable. The or- 
chestra has gained in perfection of 
ensemble, in variety of nuance and in 
In short the artistic 


>suecess of the season is unquestioned 


This final program, to be repeated 
this evening, brings the present sea- 


and that to come may be anticipated 
with the keenest pleasure. S. My * 


in Vienna, to Mr. Monteux, that this, 
the Friday afternoon concerts of |preluge was originally conceived as a) 


son’s Symphony concerts to a close, 
the present season by the Boston | musical introduction to Shreker’s opera, | 


eee Ce eee 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Shreker’s Prelude. 
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The performance of all these num-: 
bers was of marked excellence, leavin 
the hearer xssured that néxt season will 
not see the orchestia and,Mr Monteux ’ 


GURDIAL RECEPTION 
Ee ah dete | ae start with the handicap that has ham- 
waa ; pered the beginnings of several recent 
i | seasons, produced by what it is discreet 
to call ‘facts of God,’’ since the calami- 


a ties in question were not the fault of 
any one human individua 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


PABA. 2G. FPL | 
RITES, TABLES AND ANOTHER YEAR 


ENDED 


“Scheherezade” Principal 


Number on Program 
meee x itt go Aga 


The last Symphony program 
ee ee ey received: by the Mr. Monteux in Warm Leave-Taking— 


audience yesterday afternoon. Mr Mon- | 

teux was warmly applauded at his first|] The Programmes That Once More Praise 
appearance, and at the end of the con- Him—The Qualities of the Orchestra 
cert prolonged clapping brought the or- . Betters—Fresh Proof 
chestra to its feet. There was no soloist, That He oteadily 

no new composition, and the place usu-||/ Through the Pieces of Yesterday— 
any eG Oy & Symphony was taken by |! schreker’s “Prelude” Clearer and More 
Rimsky Korsakov’s suite, ‘‘Schehere-| rad) ; 

zade.”’ Individualized 

Felix Mottl’s srrangement of three! Adee appara fd 

dance numbers from Gretry’s ‘“Cephale. ITH minor variations the usual 
et ie ere he pee the concert be- | rites of leave-taking accom- 
San, is delicately stately and sprightly | the final 
music from that 18th-century pres | panied ae a lin of the 
Which is as remote from 20th-century | matinée, for the pend 
America as Arcadia. Both Chabrier and | Symphony Orchestra, With minor aaah 
oie oi whose music followed on yes- || tions also the usual tables, epitomizing 
erday’s program, might have learnt ‘ and band, filled 
from Gretry that simple things need oe. Yeur: OF er re, rogramme-book 
not be shunned. The entr’acte from||™any pages o ae 
“Gwendoline” recalled Bernard Shaw’s!| From a company that seemed to fill every 
remark that Meyerbeer would seem pro-j| seat, the rites began when Mr. Mcnteux 


digiously original to those ignorant of lace Every Friday 
Beethoven. If there had been no Wag- trst came to his p : y 


i me: @ 
ner, this opera of Chabrier would have}| 2/ternoon his coming has_ broug 
been a rather crude stroke of senine. ripple of applause; yesterday it was a 


Schreker’s ‘“Vorspiel zu einem Drama,’’|| wave flowing from auditorium to stage. 

Ge nooner tet ic the pt The first part of the concert ended with 
1 ’ Ins tne composer him- , a 

self, symphonic music on themes froin |} Schreker’s “Prelude to a Drama,” novel 


the opera ‘Die Gezeichneten,’”’ not the {|} piece repeated from first performance in 
prelude to it. The Snappers-up of tri February. Whatever the merit, the music 


fles } 
who help in making musica] criticism | 
a weighty affair have propounded such || 8 not such as to ‘stir an audience and, 


various theories on the subject that this |] when it was done, the conductor was. 


evidence from a letter Of Schreker to} recalled with no more than customary | 
Mr Monteux seems worth £iving. It also 


explains why the piece seems so long! warmth. Next, el anes Dumber, er tott al 
and involved, besides excusing same of | Ritnsky-lkorsakov’s Symphonic Suite, 
the vulgarities after: the worst Italian } “Scheherazade”—famillar, well-liked, in-| 


manner as possibly essential to the dra- | — ad 
matic situations. “Die Gezeichneten” | St#nt and displayful music sure to work 


was given at the Munich Festival ‘n | Upon the sensibilities of an audience At. 
1920 with success. It wil] probably come | each pause, the plaudits became heartier., | 


to America, like most European music | At the end, they recalled Mr. \Monteux ) 
and musicians, at no very distant date. 


“Scheherezade” begins’ to seem less |Cnmc® and twice and findly brought the | 
variously thrilling than it once did. One | orchestra to its feet in crescent around 
doubts whether it would hold any Sultan |} kim. The clapping rose, fell, stilled from | 


intent for 1001 nights running. The the standing audience Yet had it bees 
vitality of the oft-repeated chief themes . ? | 
which are tunes quite as capable of at- silent, it would have paid no mean tribute | 
taining popular vogue as the thrice-|to both. For nearly five minutes it had | 
familiar “‘Chanson Indoue,” and the } delayed departure which, on Friday after-. 
amazing cleverness, tricksy though it is) noons, is usually speedy. : 
in spots, will doubtless keen Rimsky 
Korsakov’s orchestral masterpiece be- 
fore the concert public. for many seasons 
to come. 


ene 


/son; Casella’s ballet-music from “The 


‘Mr. Monteux let his works praise him. 


| 


The tables of the programme-book, eels 
their part, justified the applauded con- | 


Throtigh the twenty-four concerts { t 
of the “subscription series’ he assembled, ||. 
with the coéperating “soloists,” no 1 
than 104 numbers.. 


they bring in due kind and me sure 
hardly less communicating and transfig ar 
ing voice. n 


ticity. Even there, as recent instances of 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, have prove » 
So are his there is progress. a 


programmes ever fresh and catholic. AS | jets “an tee pe Beebe pan: 
evenly he holds his choice in balance. } Ag ompartesh he ray layers in dhs 
Steadfastly he plays the classics—but not | tote nce the world ceciaen “f The shim= 
until repetition has dulled them into rou- a ov. tie <i ase the balance the ho 4 
tine or hardened them into monopoly. of tal string chem k almont amd if 
a with the ancients and the moderns, for themeclves, ‘The eee of wood-winds 
e is no less zealous for the overlooked,| ; phy ) ; ; 
than the established, piece. With the, », "°t Only @n assemblage of virtuosi, but 


it | mn 
composers of our day, he would diffuse in-~ of virtuos! eambitious also to. Be pliant, 


, ‘ensitive ensemble. A horn or two may 
formation and individual quality, pursuing leave something to be desired; but there fg 
no cults, | 


/no doubting the range of the brass from 
By such faiths and works, year by year | mellowness to splendor or the skill—from. 
does Mr. Momnteux excel all his recent 


Mr. Neumann downwards—of the players 
predecessors in the range, the stimulation upon those instruments which modern done 
and the sustained quality of his pro- [? : : 


| | posers smite so often, variously and singu- 
= scope rep Msg “oa past October ‘larly. Collectively, new virtue and old now 
rough present April, he has made known . praise the orchestra; while at the ‘seams 


to Symphony Hall pieces to be remem- | , | wae FR 
bered, like Mr. Loeffler’s “Irish Fanta- | °74¢ are still loose or the edges not yet quite. 


re, ro 8 j sewed, conductor and men steadily work, 
Ssias"’; Mr. Eichheim’s “Oriental ne | {t is good to hear the band.so balanced. 
| 


Sions’’; de Falla’s Spanish dances out of i ; | 
: aa », | SO sensitized, so become manifold and re- 
‘The Three-Cornered Hat”; Schreker’s sponsive instrument again. It js bet. 


Prelude aforesaid; with all its are ool sie | 
Szymanovski’s Second Symphony; Sibe- feeb mle gyet corward jitk Ge baa 
lius's Fifth, sure to be repeated next sea- | } To ea 


’ sy 


It was possible to find the programme of 
| yesterday designed in particular to- tray- 


erse the quality of what is really a new 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Mon- 


Convent by the Water’; Schénbereg’s 
“Transfiguring Night.’’ Notable revivals 
he has also accomplished—Strauss’s ‘Don 


Quixote’; Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Night on cits ah Mahal’ 

: ag igre . | teux’s list contained not one of the sancti. 
ee “ocak Treg Rs Sot. Sid fied “‘pieces of farewell,” like the Prelude 
Handel; a Brandenburg Concerto of | Sn pie of hatioua ah 2 prihaage ses AG. 
Bach. So forth and so onward through a |} heli he seep hipa Oe ee ae sonore 
succession of pieces ‘‘standard’”’ or moderns—Beethoven or Brahms. Wagner 
“novel.” that hardly "An orchestra in jj °* Strauss. Through the first part, it con-. 
America and certainly none in Europe tained neither “standard” noe “sure-fire” 
may match through six months of a/|| Umber, seemed), indeed, a rather hap- 


, hazard miscellany of pieces that the con- 
hundred-odd concerts. With reason does ductor wished, for. one reason ae another, 


'to play before the season was done—three 
In like wisdom and zeal, to equally laud- || Dances from Grétry’s eighteenth-century 
ab.e outcome, Mr, Monteux has schooicd,| Pallet, ‘“Cephalus and Procris’’; the. n- 
ripened, sensitized an orchestra that no | troduction to the Second Act of Chabrier’s 
more than two years 2g0 was reznsti- music-drama, ‘““Gwendoline’’; the “Prelude, 
tuted at his hands. Being an assembdtage | ‘o a Drama’ of the newly risen Austrian, 
of a hundred human beings, led also by | Schreker. Presumably : the second. part, 
a human being, playing, furthermore, tu Rimsky-Korsakovs “Scheherazade, ee 

human beings, the quality of its accom- stored the proper balance for leave-takir : 

plisunment varies. Like the corductor, )t,, Intrinsic and enduring quality ‘praises it; 


= - ---—s 


excels in keenly rhythmed, highly cotorea, | 4 familiar public takes pleasure in it; 
warmly expressive, vividly pictorial, full-|; Mr. Monteux, repeating it a hundred times 
bodied or sharp-set music. Pieceg of te}! in the days when it was ballet-musig tg 
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jslans, excels in it; For midré reaSOR@”than Mr. Monteux’s 
ettle, Individually and collectively, interest in Schreker and sense of his de- 
‘the orchestra goes to it. There are over- serts, the “Prelude to a Drama’ ‘war- 


‘serious listeners who count “Scheherazade” parted to repetition. The piece is not 


almost a ‘frivolous, certainly a superficial, easy to grasp at a single or a double hear- 


‘piece beside “great works’ of ‘“abso-ing; it. is work of a debated and high- 
‘lute’ music. Sundry “serious musicians” pjaced German composer in the generation 


‘and reviewers in Europe are puzzled oVel|now succeeding Strauss; it is example of 
‘the vogue of it in America—one more’ German music written and first heard be- 


proof, they say, of our thin musical soil-| ping the veils of the late war; it stirred | 


Yet; be it remembered, “Scheherazade” |the curiosity of not a few frequenters of 
“seems exactly to fulfill Rimsky’s desigM,|Symphony Hall. In measure Schreker’s 


which he could choose of. his own fre€|,ote to Mr. Monteux, elsewhere printed in 
will; while in the fulfillment beauty anditnese columns, clarifies the design of the 
power, artifice and artistry go hand iN| prelude or rather transforms it into a 
hand with imagination rar" og eal = “Prelude, Entracte and Festival-Proces: 
: illusion. It is the Huro ‘Isicn’ from his opera, “Die Gezeiehneten” | 
Dee xinerican ear that fails to hear. or “The Branded.” Even so, the drama- | 
So it was that the light, bright rhyth™, |tizing purport of the music still evades’ 
of. which the whole orchestra 1s nOW }the imagination in the concert-hall. The 
capable, played over Grétry 8 pb ga tage festal pages are clear enough—of sinister 
and Gigue, not too sophisticated by and boding rather than joyous or lightsome 
“freely editing’ Mottl, while as sensitlve )oceant. From time to time, an intensity, 
and supple was the band to hag? & rosie almost acrid, pervades the music, but who 
in the shaded or evened progress. } /may say what this fierce passion may be 
ticular out of these dances gt ees or whither it leads. There are 5 gh 
suave shimmer ,the precise, y ant ing, flaming climaxes, measures as well o 
elezance of the strings. In the mirage ty still, sombre brooding—-music obviously of 
with wistful melody almost gare hang yp drama, yet of drama to which there is no 
period and modulation, came e _o*! clew. 
the perfect phrasing, the ss gr bi “at this Heard in intrinsic self, berated though 
the* transparent, he gaeraeed Se tabcniuete it has been from the Danube to the Rhine 
wood-winds. rae pred +o Stravinsky and thence across Western_ Europe, the 
from Gluck and Grétry 3 Prelude yet keeps clear individuality. The 


: . he 
and de Falla remains Mr. Monteux bd occasional climaxes in the manner of 


, ‘6 > ad les a 
ps OR rary Ns acaergdgenedl age q| Strauss sonorous, plangent and major- 
arksome 


, keyed; the occasional mélody sensuous and 
music longing, RALIOIDALING: Oe th A emphatic in ascending phrase and beating 
ee eeeier, wit Agger He suc-| rhythm a la Puccini are but the accidents, 
ears, would give apa pests as fate-|the instincts, of any well-read operatic 
gy lahaeam Sy a AaeD as Mr. Monteux| composer writing in Central Europe in 
ful, the shat na rried them. The dark- these years. Agreed, too, that Shreker | 
and the orches pat unded in sombre color; often distributes harmonies and timbres | 
ps Neen es ineor charactere thickly; that by excess alike in means and | 
the intensity of Chabrier’s ree, vs the| expression, he sometimes turns his music | 
istic measures burned white; ever ~.-|turgid. None the less this Prelude goes | 
large, long lines of ‘this interwoven P in a curiously insistent motion; the meas- 
luding: stood clear. | e}| ures seem in incessant undulation; the 

With “Scheherazade,” of Course, Cahi©) | ertods like a whirlpool, even turning upon 


‘violin of the story-teller; Mr. Laus at the mood, passion. Everywhere, too, Schreker 


bassoon of the Kalendar-Prince; Pion writes in hot intensity of spirit. His meas- 
Laurent, Mr. Longy and Mr. Sand breed ani ures of ‘brooding murmur remote, intro- 
at flute, oboe and clarinet; the genticme” _ctive; his measures of passionate mel- 


the.’ virtuosi's ° day—Mr. Burgin at the| themselves, ever casting up some new voice; | 
| 
| 
| 


ef the percussion corner, tapping th ody burn red and almost savage; his 
titillating the prattle of young prince an - ival clangs and jangiles; the end. is 
young princess “when they sat in ne| less resignation than passion exhausted 
garden and spoke of love.” More, how=! py its own fierceness. Consider these 
ever, out of the whole orchestra in play traits; consider the incessant swirl and 
upon the music, shone the vividiness of tumult of the Prelude; and it is as though 
rhythm,. the range of color, the songful‘ gchreker would snare in tones a welter of 
warmth, the mingled fluidity and precision, gods and men. 

the sensuous beauty, the delineating sug-. H. T. PARKER 
gestion to which Mr. Monteux has carried | . 

the band. Insistent upon all this virtue, 

Rimsky-Korsakov in the Elysian Fields, 

may have beamed through. his great 

spectacles upon conductor . and. players 

ready even to exceed him. 


i__ performed for the first time. 


41st season of the Boston oe onl hada anata cay performed for 


Symphony Orchestra ended with Converse—Symphony, BW major. 


r 
eim—Oriertal Impressions, 


the concert of last night. It is not Minick Gcodvion "Onmns Chorale No, 25° RB, 


Pow ertinen:’ minor, arranged for orchestra and organ, 
imi ' t to discuss the char- Hitl—Waltzes for orchestra. wii’, 
Rcter of the season, the programs, Leeffler—Three Irish Fantasies for volce 


and orchestra (John McC ‘k), 
Hen soloists engaged, and the per- mi th— A FON of Youth, 


formances. WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST 
Looking over the programs one is TIME IN BOSTON, 

ck by the catholic taste of Mr.lvent curlem emis from le ow 

onteux, by his wish that all schools uperanele—Chorue Muste and Part III of 


should be represented as far as pos- ibert—Suite from the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
sible; that works of contemporaneous |* “ftndy—‘‘Poeme des Rivages.”* 


and radica] composers should not be Lalande—Ohaconne gracieuge, |. 
—‘**Kikimora,’’ ‘“I*he Enchan My, 
lenored; that the old masters should Plome——Overture to ‘‘Ramuntcho,” 
| A . abaud——Dunces from ‘*Marouf,’’ 
be heard, but not to the slighting of Revi 4, Valse,”? 
the younger, rte re lita to a Drama. 
: Seminsky—Two fragments fr ‘Th - 
Wagner led with six performances. ment of Rachel.” ny, nee 
. y> Bibellus—Svimphony Ne, 8. 
Then come Bach and Rimsky-K OTSAa=}~ Szymanovski—Nvmphony No. 3. 
kov with five each; Beethoven, Ysaye, T.—Symphony No. 1. 


Brahms and Liszt with four each; YO8%S PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST 


, TIME AT THESE CONCERTS. 
Franck, Handel, Liadov, Loeffler, Afvarez—Can'to del Presidiario (Mr. de 
Mozart, with three each; Berlioz, So te a Ny 
, ch—Overtnre. major, No, 4, Fifth 
Casella, Debussy, Hadyn, d’Indy, Brandenburg Concerto, D major, for piano, 


" , 5 flute and violin, Concerto, D 
Pierre, Rachmaninov, Ravel, Samin- (ore *Ba eg) Concerto. | eae ee 


sky, Schoenberg, Schreker, Schubert, ire, wen emer). ‘Take Thou for Thy Very 


, , , (Mr. McCormack), 
Schumann, Sibelius, Strauss, Tchai- ~ Bandel—‘‘Where’er You Walk,” 


from ‘“‘Se- 
, y o4 ee mele’’ (Mr. de (jogorTza), 
kovsky ’ W eber, with two. The com Liapounov——Rhapsody on Ukraine Folk Songs 
posers represented by a single work (Mr. Schmitz). 


) ; Mozart-—Serenata Notturna, D major, for 
were Alvarez, Bruch, Chabrier, Chad- Qwro-string orchestras: one with kettie-deniee’ 


wick, Cherubini, Converse, De Falla, jim tenes te Revery and Dance 
Fichheim, Gilbert, Goldmark, Gretry, Pierne—Blecayan Rhapsody, 


. - Prokofi Teen Ort od on 
Hill, Hue, Humperdinck, Lalande, gosmes) *  Wituout «= Werds  (Mme.) 


Liapounoyv. Massenet, Mendelssohn, , Bimsky-Korsakor—**Night on Mount Trig- 

her, Air, ‘In Novgorod We Lived Together’’ 
Moussorgsky, Prokofiev, Rabaud, from “The Bethrothed of the ‘Tsar’ (Mme, 
6 


\ a oe y cy oath Zz + 
Rossini, Saint-Saens, Smetana, ~ Roesint—Overture to “L’Itallana in Algert.”? 


Smith, Szymanovski, T. Ysaye. Was Schonberg—''Verklaerte Nacht,” 
there ever in the history of the or- These aa bc: mei 

7 $ / NO—\N iT ne 
chestra socatholic and so interesting FUo7T8"OT Nine, Koshetz. 


? ft | aritone—-Einilio de Gogorza, 
a selection . Fifty-five COMPOSers Miarintets-Aacuree Kochanski and Veosey, 
were represented in all. Pianists—Mesers. Bachaus, Hofmann, Nyire- 
@7hazi, Schmitz, Siloti! and Simonds, 
Counting Austrian composers and Of thesa Mme. Koshetz and Messrs. 


YAszt with German, we find 13 repre- ochanski. Nyiregyhazi and Simonds 
sented. were heard here for the first time. Mr. 
French—Cherubini included, 14. We Wecsey played for the first time at these 
include Franck’s chorale transcribed by geoncerts. Mr. Schmitz replaced Mme 


Goodrich. Louise Homer, who was prevented by 


Russian, 9. @ickness from filling her engagement. 
American, 8. sind 


Spanish, 2; Italian, 2; Finn, 1; Bel- This list of soloists !s not a very 
ie. a Handel, surely English by gtrong one. Mr. Simonds, who came as 
The American composers were Chad-'|® pupil! of Mr, d'Indy with that massen, 
wiek, Converse, Eichheim, Gilbert, | Played his Bach neatly, but he is not ag 
Goodrich, Hill, Loeffler, Smith. The |yet @ commanding personality, Mr, 

| compositions of Converse, LHichhelm, | Schmitz, called on in’a hurry, played'a 
| Goodrich, Hill, Loeffler, Smith were |Zdéapounov’s Rhapsody that was for- 
ne. | ~otten even before he struck the last 
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Ce. nist oft 
oie ne qualities U és, gave a caviniatice il 
a oe by fine taste and elegance 
rh . hie played the dull Scottish 


aderings of Bruch. The most salient | 


“Nal Oe a tal c 
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band 2 ack. 
it we wor uld be foolish to go over the 
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Lies ee ane Hardenbergstr., moat | 
Fh WR ba ed April, ‘11, 1922, — 
“My Dear Mr. ‘Pierre ‘Monteux:° — * 

| n newspaper reports, I have 
earned of the brilliant performances *. 
which you have given in Boston and 


New ‘York of my “Prelude to a™ 


Drama.” It made me very happy 
and I cannot neglect to express ‘to _ 
“you my very grédt joy and ‘heart-~ 
~ felt gratitude.’ This gratitude I beg ’ 
you also to extend to the remark- 
able ‘organization, such as the Bos- 
ton Symphony © Orchestra is. known Fe 
to be. . te 
I read in the very pleasing New 
~ York criticisms surprise, at the title | 
‘““Vorspiel,” etc. Not without rea-— 
son! This work, which was written 
for the Vienna _Philharmonic So- _ 
ciety at a time when I was occupied 
with | thescore of my opera, “Die. 
Gezeichneten,” might | better be 
named “Symphonic Music on Themes 
from the Opera, ‘Die .Gezeichne- 
‘ten,’ ” or “Prelude, Entr’acte Music 
and. Festive Procession: from the 
Opera, ‘Die Gezeichneten.’” For an 
actual prelude it is developed in too- 
great. jength. Before the first per-— 
formance of the entire opera, I did. 
not wish to unmask myself with this 
previously performed prelude. — 

Dear Mr. Monteux, I regret not 
having been. able to hear any of 
_ your performances. Should fate, 
i - however, at some time bring me to » 
America, I shall not miss visiting | 
you in Boston, and I hope also for a 
_ visit from you, should ‘circum- 
' stances: ever bring you to Berlin. 

Thanking you again most sin- 
cerely, I remain, your grateful 
era SCHREKER, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


FIVE EXTRA 
CONCERTS 


ON 


MONDAY 
EVENINGS 


NOV. 28 JAN. 16 


FEB. 13> MARCH 13 
APRIL 10 


PIERRE. MONTEUX, Conductor BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
ESTELLE LIEBLING, Soprano 
JOHN POWELL, Piano 
RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 
ALFRED MIROVITCH, Piano 
JEAN BEDETTI, ‘Cello 


SEASON TICKETS NOW ON SALE at Symphony Hall, 
$7.50, $5, $4. (No tax) 
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an admirable “eeginic in ah wetnteeast- 
ing manner. Mr. Nyireghyhazi had a’ 
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right to be heard at these concerts, | 
young as he is. Mme. Koshetz was un-. 


@ouptealy nandicappea vy a severe cold. 


I@ would not be fair to dilate on her per- | 
formance. Mr. Kochanski, a violinist of | 
,excellent qualities, gave a performance | 


haracterized by fine taste and elegance 
even when he played the dull Scottish 
maunderings of Bruch. The most salient 
performances by assisting artists were 
those of Messrs. Siloti, Hofmann, Go« 
gorza and McCormack. 

It would be foolish to go over the 
ground covered in the course of the 
@eason; to speak of this or that orches- 
tral piece, whether new or old; to ex- 
¢ol again this or that orchestral per- 
@ormance. Let one record only per- 
@onal impressions that now remain after 
the hearing of much music. We now 
recall with special pleasure Mr. Good- 
rich’s transcription of Franck’s organ 
@ghorale; portions of Casella’s “Cou- 
vent’; the performance of Liszt's 
“Mazeppa”’ and “Danse Macabre”; 
Gohoenberg’s “Radiant Night,”’ im spite 


of its vexing length; the Nocturnal. 


Gerenade of Mozart; the performance 
ef Masasenet’s ““Phedre’’ and Kossini’s 
everture; the ljittie pieces of Liadov; 
@’Indy’s “Wallenstein”; Rimsky-Kor- 
@gakov’s “Russian LEaster’’; Brahms’s 
Bymphony No. 1; Mozart’s Haffner 
Gerenade (with the exquisite violin 
g of Mr. Burgin); Loeffler’s Irish 
tasies; the excerpts from Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet’’; Eichheim’s fas- 
@inating Oriental Impressions; ril- 
Bert’s impressive Suite; the fifth sym- 
ny of Sibelius; all the music by 
el; Wagner's Bacchanale. Let cach 
one make out his own list. It is a harm- 
less diversion for us all. 


“* Letter from Franz Schreker, Aus- 


trian Composer of a “Prelude to a 
Drama,” to Pierre Monteux, French 
Conductor, Who First Played the 
Piece in Boston and New York—1922. 


Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
Hardenbergstr., 415, 
April, 11, 1922. 

My Dear Mr. Pierre Monteux: 
From newspaper reports, I have 
learned of the brilliant performances 
which you have given in Boston and 
New York of my “Prelude to a 
Drama.” It made me very happy 
and I cannot neglect to express to 
you my very great joy and heart- 
felt gratitude. This gratitude I beg 
you also to extend to the remark- 


able organization, such as the Bos-_ 


ton Symphony Orchestra is known 
to be. 

I read in the very pleasing New 
York criticisms surprise at the title 
‘‘Vorspiel,” etc. Not without rea- 
son! This work, which was written 
for the Vienna Philharmonic So- 
ciety at a time when I was occupied 
with the score of my opera, “Die 
Gezeichneten,” might better be 
named “Symphonic Music on Themes 
from the Opera, ‘Die Gezeichne- 
ten,’” or “‘Prelude, Entr’acte Music 
and Festive Procession from the 
Opera, ‘Die Gezeichneten.’” For an 
actual prelude it is developed in too 
great length. Before the first per- 
formance of the entire opera, I did 
not wish to unmask myself with this 
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This is not to say that other works 
end performances did not give pleasure | 
@t the time, some even inciting to moda- 
erate rapture. In music we are all 
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ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


previously performed prelude. 
Dear Mr. Monteux, I regret not 
having been able to hear any of 


as ob aad 


@reatures of prejudices and imperfect 
g@ympathies. No two persons, however 
musical they are, hear exactly alike. 
Chis is fortunate, indeed. 

After all, the chief feature of the sea- 
@on was the re-engagement of Mr, Mon- 
eux. The superb qualities of the or- 


your performances. Should fate, 
however, at some time bring me to 
America, I shall not miss visiting 
you in Boston, and I hope also for a 


visit from you, should circum- 


stances ever bring you to Berlin. 
Thanking you again most sin- 


SOLOISTS 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, Soprano 
JOHN POWELL, Piano 


hestra are due to him. In the strictest 
genee of the word, this orchestra is his 
greation. A band may be composed of 
@0 or 100 virtuosos and yet have no en- 
gembie. There must be a master mind, | 


RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 
our yergacdnaanllag moni ates ALFRED MIROVITCH, Piano 
tolerant of pretentious yet empty or) 


flashy compositions; regardful of the | JEAN BEDE TTI, ‘Cello 


audience, but not courting its applause) 
Wd sensational appeals and ‘sheaiuebweceaneed 
aire. 

The trustees have this master rye 


Pierre Montéux. sud Aft, & 


cerely, I remain, your grateful 
SCHREKER. 
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SEASON TICKETS NOW ON SALE at Symphony Hall, 
$7.50, $5, $4. (No tax) 
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In response to popular demand for additional Symphony 
Concerts, and because of the unprecedented sale of season 
tickets for the regular twenty-four Friday and twenty-four 


Saturday Concerts, five special concerts will be given in 


. Symphony Hall by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 


Monteux, Conductor, on five Monday evenings, at 8.1 5. 
The dates are: November 28, January 16, February 13, 
March 13, April ro. 

There will be a soloist at each concert: Estelle Liebling, 
Soprano; Jean Bedetti, Violoncello: Richard Burgin, Violin; 
Alfred Mirovitch, Piano; and John Powell, Piano. 

The public sale of tickets will open at Symphony Hall, 
Monday morning, November 7, at 8. 30 a.m. 

Mail orders sent now accompanied by remittance to 
W. H. Brennan, Manager, Symphony Hall, Boston 1 7, will 
be filled prior to the public sale, and as near desired location 
as possible. (A considerable number of these tickets have 
already been subscribed for by various organizations. ) 

Prices of season tickets are $7.50, $5.00, $4.00 (no tax), 
according to location. 
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RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 


JOHN POWELL, Piano 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, Soprano 


JEAN BEDETTI, ’Cello 


ALFRED MIROVITCH, Piano 


SYMPHONY HALT 
Monday Bening, November 28, at 8.15 


“FIRST OF THE 
FIVE EXTRA MONDAY CONCERTS 


BY THE 


} BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor JOHN POWELL, Piano 


PROGRAMME 


Franck. 


I. Lento: Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegretto 
III. — non — 


. Symphony in D minor 





Beethoven 
Overture 
Ballet No. 5: Adagio 
(Violoncello Solo, J. Bedetti; Flute, G. Laurent; Clarinet, A. Sand; 
Bassoon, A. Laus: Harp, A. Holy) 


Fantasia on Hungarian Folk Tunes 
(For Pianoforte and Orchestra) 


‘The Creatures of Prometheus,” Ballet, Op. 13 


, : Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 
Alborada 
Variations 
Alborada 
Scene and Gypsy Song 

Fandango of the Asturias 

(Played without Pause) 


Soloist, JOHN POWELL 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Tickets now on sale at Symphony Hall. $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. No tax. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Monday Evening, November 28, at 8.15 


FIRST OF THE 
FIVE EXTRA MONDAY CONCERTS 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


RICHARD BURGIN, Violin ESTELLE LIEBLING, Soprano 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor JOHN POWELL, Piano 


cence SSS 


PROGRAMME 


| Franck. , | | ; | | - Symphony in D minor 
JEAN BEDETTI, “Cello g Lento: Allegro non troppo 
JOHN POWELL, Piano It. Allegretto 


III. Allegro non troppo 
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Beethoven | “The Creatures of Prometheus,” Ballet, Op. 13 
Overture 
Ballet No. 5: Adagio 
(Violoncello Solo, J. Bedetti; Flute, G. Laurent; Clarinet, A. Sand; 
Bassoon, A. Laus; Harp, A. Holy) 


Liszt ; Fantasia on Hungarian Folk Tunes 
(For Pianoforte and Orchestra) 

Kimsky-Korsakoff Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 
I. Alborada : 

II. Variations 

Ill. Alborada 

[V. Scene and Gypsy Song 
a V. Fandango of the Asturias 

ALFRED MIROVITCH, Piano (Played without Pause) 


Soloist, JOHN POWELL 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Tickets now on sale at Symphony Hall. $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. No tax. 
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Co “Mr. -Laus, bassoon, na ‘Mr. oly, 
| the applause was spontaneous ‘ane great 


j}and peolonged until all the, solo per- 
| formers were forced to rise and ac- 
| knowledge the tribute. Beethoven made 


the “hit” of the concert. 


rs t in Group of Extra 


as Concerts Reard by 


i Large Audience 


APPEALS TO WIDE 


_ VARIETY OF TASTES 


The Symphony Orchestra in New Venture 


- In Symphony Hall last night the first 
of the series of five extra concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
Siven. The program was as follows: 
Symphony in D minor, Franck; Over- 
ture and Ballet No. 5, adagio, from 
Beethoven’s ballet, “The Creatures of 
Prometheus’; Fantasia on Hungarian 
Folk Tunes, for piano and orchestra, 
Liszt; Caprice on Spanish Themes, 
Rimsky- Korsakoff. The soloist was 
John Powell. 

That this group of extra concerts was 
wisely conceived, both from the point of 
View of the public and the orchestra 


and that its success is assured, was 
strikingly proved by the opening one. 


| 


house was filled with few empty 
seats showing, and this in the face of a 
Tecord- -breaking storm. 

@ program, while not “populaY’ in 
the: common sense of the word was ot 
a kind to appeal to a wide Variety of 
tastes and required no “musical educa: 
tion” to appreciate and enjoy. agin’ o> 


tor and orchestra were imbued 


| 


j 
wa 
' 


the desire to give the ‘“‘outside public” 
that for different reasons does not hear 
the regular symphony concerts the best 
of their artistry. That public, as rep- 
resented by last night’s throng, was 
‘Plainly hungry for just the sort of 
music as that offered, performed in 
‘just the superb way in which it was 


‘Biven, and devoured it with avidity and 


keen pleasure. 
The audience was stirred to enthu- 


‘Siasm at the start by the splendors and 


beauties of Cesar Franck’s glorification 
of. faith and the joy of living. The del- 


feate yet firm loveliness of Beethoven's 


Prometheus, ballet music was absorbed 


_in a tense silence rarely known in Sym- 
phony Hall. At its close and after the 


Mr. Powell, whose work as a pianist 
is known to Boston, put who appeared 
with the orchestra for the first time, 
played the lively Liszt piece in a way 


i that roused a storm of approval. He 
| had to ‘‘come out’ four or five times. 
| Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian interpre- 


tation of Spanish themes—morning ser- 


| enade, variations, gypsy song and fan- 


dango, full of sparkle, zest, color zip 
and splendors of tone—was a fitting 
ending for a delightful musical feast. 


eight, next Monday evening in Sym- 

phony Hall, the Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Mr. Monteux conducting, will 
begin the first of its new series of “‘spe- 
ctal concerts.” In general they are de- 
signed for those who are unable or 
unwilling to attend the regular subscrip- 
tion concerts of Friday afternoons or 
Saturday evenings. In yarticular, they 
mre intended for the younger generation 
with an increasing liking for symphonic 
music, but with none too large means or 
frequent opportunity to gratify it. Va- 
rious ‘organizations, like the Women's 
Educational Union and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, have joined 
with the management of the orchestra 
to. promote the concerts. The response 
ef the desired public has pleased all con- 
cerned. It. will deserve the conductor, 
the orchestra and. a programme no whit 
below the standards of either. The pieces 
are: Franck’s Symphony; the Overture 
and a Dance (with many solo- passages) 
from Beethoven’s Ballet, “Prometheus”; 
Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian Folk- 
Tunes for Piano and Orchestra, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’'s warmly colored and 
keenly rhythmed ‘‘Spanish Caprice.”” In 
the Fantasia, John Powcll, with a Lisz- 
tian temperament of his own, will play 
the piano-part. 


A\* eight-fifteen, instead of the usual 


SECOND CONCERT 
OF THE EXTRA SERIES OF MONDAY CONCERTS 


tt ttt, 


Monday Evening, January 16, at 8.15 


PROGRAMME 


‘ ; , , Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 
‘The Carnival at Paris,’”’ Episode for Full Orchestra, Op. 9 
Saint-Saéns , ; 
Mozart . 


Debussy . 


Beethoven 
Svendsen. 


Tr ' . Aria from ‘Etienne Marcel’”’ 
Aria, “Non so piu” trom “The Marriage of F igaro”’ 

‘Prelude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” (“Prelude to The 
Afternoon of a Faun’’), Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 


Wagner . ' : Overture to ““Tannhiuser’’ 


Soloist, ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Seacs, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. No tax 
Season Tickets for four concerts, $4.00. $5.00, $6.00. No tax 


peag elpewnay in a typ ca] program, - a 

| 2 as follows: Beethoven, Symphony . No mM 
| | 5 in C minor Op. 67: Svendsen, es 
| aa | | Carnival in Parie,” episode for full one 


chestra, Op. 9; Debussy. “Prelude to. 
Pi Afternoon of. a Faun,” eclogue. by. 

sMallarme;- Wagner, Overture | tor 
“Tantheuser ”" - The soloist, Miss: Es-: 


tell Lieb'ing, soprano, sang two arias, 
ye Beaux Reves Bvanouis.”’ trom | 


“Ptienna Marcel,”’ Saint-Saens, and 


Well F ied: House’. Hears “Non so piu cosa son,” from “The ‘Pars 
riage of Figaro,.’’ Mozart. 
Pi ro gra Mm: Ineluding Beethoven's symphonic masterpi 
Bee th M makes nearly Bgerssg's in itself ot 
V the exception of the harps on the one 
ore Peter piace side and tympani on-the other, it util- 
oP ah shasta tgcsits izes the full strength of Mr. ‘Montét 
MI band. It embraces all the forms of 
SS. LIF BL IN G. : melody, harmony, rhythm and orches- | 
| ..,|tration. It sounds. the varied emotions 
de! SINGS TWO any of a man of genius. eoeh byhvet rh ] 
“4 Fate -..|rugged composer, melancholy, despair, 
pe x ald si, gloom; then transition to a. soul ; 
The Boston Symphony Orché Mr | ally uplifted..and.a final dlare of. rie 
Monteux, conductor, gave in. rv cd umph, in martial tempo. A gh ry. 
Hall last evening the second in a series | Of moods, if ever there was one. he 
of five extra concerts. Excepting «| four movements, the second, 
' scant dogen vacant Seats, pérhaps a is the most beautiful; the ie 
tribute to the potency of Boston. wrath- ‘Scherzo and finale, played — 
@r, the hall held a throng of genuine , break, ape the most brilliant. |] 
-Muste-lovers of varying ages, eager as to tf Mr, Montenx read” 
at the fviitial concert ‘to hear a famous: faithfully, and his players follow 
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First in Group of Extra 
Concerts Heard by 
Large Audience 


meee em ooo 


APPEALS TO WIDE 
VARIETY OF TASTES 


In Symphony Hall last night the first 
of the series of five extra concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given. The program was as follows: 
Symphony in D minor, Franck: Over- 
ture and Ballet No. 5. from 
Beethoven’s ballet, “The Creatures of 
Prometheus”; Fantasia on Hungarian 
Folk Tunes, for piano and orchestra. 
Liszt; Caprice on Spanish Themes, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The soloist was 
John Powell. 

That this group of extra concerts was 
wisely conceived, both from the point of 
view of the public and the orchestra 
and that its success is assured, was 


strikingly proved by the opening one. 
The house was filled with few empty 
seats showing, and this in the face of a 


adagio, 


record-breaking storm. 


' 


; 


hi | | 


|tor and orchestra were 
; | 


The program while not “popular’ in 
the common sense of the word was ot 
a kind to appeal to a wide Variety of 
tastes and required no ‘‘musical educa 
tion’’ to appreciate and enjoy. Conduc- 
imbued with 
the desire to give the “outside public’ 
that for different reasons does not hear 
the regular symphony concerts the best 
of their artistry. That public, as rep- 


resented by last night’s throng, was 
Plainly hungry for just the sort of 
music as that offered, performed in 
just the superb way in which it was 


Siveny and devoured it with avidity and 
keen pleasure. 

The audience was atirred to enthu- 
Siasm at the start by the splendors and 
beauties of Cesar Franck’s glorification 
of faith and the joy of living. The del- 
icate vet firm loveliness of Beethoven's 
Prometheus ballet music was absorbed 
in a tense silence rarely known in Sym- 
phony Hall. At its close and after the 


“péovle fad’ a chefi@e to hear the solo 
virtuosity of Mr. :Bedetti,. violin-’cello; 
Mr, Laurent, flute; Mr, Sand, clarinet; | 
Mr. Laus, bassoon, and Mr. Holy, harp, | 
the applause was spontaneous and great 
and prolonged until 
formers were forced to rise and ac- 
knowledge the tribute. Beethoven made 
the “hit” of 


ctal concerts.”’ 
signed for 


Saturday evenings. 


cerned. 
are: 


Liszt’s 
Tunes 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s warmly colored and 
keenly rhythmed ‘‘Spanish Caprice.”’ 
the Fantasia, John Powcll, with a Lisz- 
tian temperament of his own, will play 


the piano-part. 


all the. solo per- 


the concert. 
Mr. Powell, whose work as a pianist 


is known to Boston, put who appeared 

with the orchestra for the first time,’ 

played the lively Liszt piece in a way | 
| that roused a storm of approval. He) 
| had to ‘‘come out’’ four or five times. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian interpre- 
tation of Spanish themes—morning ser- 
enade, variations, gypsy song and fan- 
dango, full of sparkle, zest, color zip 


and splendors of tone—was a fitting 


ending for a delightful musical feast. 


Franck’s Symphony; 


for Piano and Orchestra, 


The Symphony Orchestra in New Venture 
T eight-fifteen, instead of the usual 
A eight, next Monday evening in Sym- 

phony Hall, the Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Mr. Monteux conducting, will 
begin the first of its new series of “‘spe- 
In general they are de- 
those who are unable or 
unwilling to attend the regular subscrip- 
tion concerts of Friday afternoons or 
In y-articular, they 
are intended for the younger generation 
with an increasing liking for symphonic 
music, but with none too large means or 
frequent opportunity to gratify it. 
rious organizations, 
Educational Union and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, have joined 
with the management of the orchestra 
to promote the concerts. 
vf the desired public has pleased all con- 
It will deserve the conductor, 
the orchestra and a programme no whit 
below the standards of either. The pieces 
the Overture 
and a Dance (with many solo-passages) 
from Beethoven’s Ballet, ‘“‘Prometheus 


Fantasia on Hungarian Folk- 
and 


Va- 
like the Women’s 


The response 


9%. 


In 
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SECOND CONCERT 
OF THE EXTRA SERIES OF MONDAY CONCERTS 


Monday Evening, January 16, at 8.15 
y 


phony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 





Vi, 
Ny 
%Y 





PROGRAMME 
Beethoven ; , R ' , Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 
Svendsen . The Carnival at Paris,’’ Episode for Full Orchestra, Op. 9 
Saint-Saéns  . ' , . Aria from ‘‘Etienne Marcel’? 
Mozart . , Aria, “Non so piu” trom ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro” 
Debussy . “Prelude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” (“Prelude to The 
Afternoon of a Faun’’), Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 
Wagner Overture to “‘Tannhiuser’’ 


Soloist, ESTELLE, LIEBLING 


Seats, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. No tax 
Season Tickets for four concerts, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00. No tax 


LOO I, LETTE TE 
EOE LEGO SE 


(organization {in a typtcal program. made 

T as follows: Beethoven, Symphony Noa, 

6 in C minor Op. 67: Svendsen. “The. 

, _Cernival in Paris,"’ episode for full or- 
Dabussy, 


chestra, Op. 9; “Prelude to 
| | the Afternoon of a Faun,” eclogue by. 
| Mallarme; Wagner, Overture tw 
“Tannhsuser.” The soloist: Miss $8s-- 


telle Lieb'ing, soprano, sang two arias, 
“O Beaux Reves Evanouis.” from 
“HPtienna Marce)l.’’ Saint-Saens and 


Well Filled | House Hears! “Non so piu cosa son,” from “The Mar- 
| } (riage of Figaro,’’ Mozart. 
Program Including 


Beethoven’s symphonic masterpiece 
Beethoven Masterpiece 








Nn 





makes nearly a concert in ttself. With 
the exception of the harps on the one 
side and tympani on the other, it util- 
izes the full strength of Mr. Montéuy’s 
band. It embraces all the forms of 
melody. harmony, rhythm and orches- 


MISS. LIFPLING iy. harmony. rhythm and ordhes 
SINGS TWO ARIAS | ct a mac of genius such as was. tie 


| rugged composer, melancholy, despair, 


an, ated : : te 4G2ad- gloom; then transition to a soul gradu- 


The Boston Syvmphony Orchéstr# Mr. lallv uplifted) anda final blare of tri- 
Monteux. conductor. gave in Symphony |umph, in martial tempo. A symphony 
Hall last evening the second in a s ries | Of moods, if ever there was one. Of the 
of five extra concerts. Excepting a four movements, the second, andante;, 
scant dozen vacant seats, perhaps a is the most beautiful; the last two, 
tribute to the potency of Boston. wrath-:scherzo and finale, played wiihout 
er, the hall held a throng of genuine , break age the most brillant. From first 
music-lovers of varying ages, eager as to J Mr, Monteux read carefully, 
at the friitial concert to hear a famous: faithfully, and his players followed rev- —' 
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A METTLESOME CONCERT Ne’ stettectual and’ 


. Liebling’s 
is int-Saéns’s) ths soknow)- 
Jann. ss eina, « 1%, 192fir0ei,” and the Aria “Non le. i Ae 
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The Second “Special Evening” ‘of (the @rt’s “Marriage of F isa! evening oldér 
‘ ‘Said of Saint-Saéns that hoven ‘youeser 
Symphony Orchestra — Beethoven and smposer of his time whe’ the audience 


= ng ae ~ 


Mr. Monteux Eloquent—Other Familiar vty “yt the Pape net 8 “Carnival at 
1 Writing of operas 13} 
Numbers for the Most Part Well Done— . pera juld give, And 


Mrs. Liebling for Capable Singer 


— 


dependence did him NOredeeming mo- 
Jenne Marcel’’ was Pro-ical passages. 
ree years after the first itchestrated: a 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, SOPRANO 


ditional set of Symphony Concerts on 


|: shaping his programmes for the ad-Uth, but the Air of last night well put 


Monday evenings, Mr. Monteux has 
thus far, and with prudence, done no ex- 
perimenting. Rather he has deliberately 
avoided music of unproven value and 
pieces, however worthy, that by newness 
or oldness make a limited, not a general 
appeal. As case in point, the programme 
of last evening’s concert, the second of the 
series, was one that might be judiciously 
played by any orchestra on an occasional 
Visit to a city that had no symphony con- 
ceits of its owna progranime designed to 
attract as many listeners as possible, and 
to give them “their money's worth.” It 
comprised the most celebrated of all syni- 
phonies, Beethoven's Fifth; perhaps the 
most popular of all operatic Oveértures, 
that to Waegtier’s “Tannhatiser;’ and for 
Safe venture into the recond.te, Debussy’s 
“Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun,” the 
unquvestioned favorite among his orches- 
trai pieces. Only one number on the pro- 
srainme, Svendsen’s Episode for Orches- 
tra, “Carnival in Paris,” is of doubtful 
worth, yet it added what surely was for 
some a welcome touch of lightness and 
high spirits. Needless to say, that indis- 
pensable “drawing card,” an assisting ar- 
tist, must be included in each of these Mon- 
day concerts, even though afternoons and 


evenings in the reguiar series may fre- 


quently and well go their way without one, 
This desired emcellishment last evening 
was Estelle Liebling, a Singer of some rep- 
Ulaiion. heard here in a recital of her own 
a year ago last December. 

Audiences at the Symphony Concerts 
have often been undiscriminating where 
these assisting artists are -oneerned. A 
soloist is a soloist and Sufficient unto the 
occasion. As it happens, Mrs, Liebling is 
a competent singer but no more; and last 
évening’s assembly received her as such 
It applauded her courteously but net 
clamorously, nor to unnecessary lengths. 
The reputedly sophisticated companies of 
Fridays and Saturdays, who applaud even 
a mediocre performer with the enthusiasm 


———— 


fashioned as anything in his pupils to 
is expressive of violent sad and strik- 
isic, which runs amiably ‘ingly througn 
ith a pretty if undistine ndable méans. 
1elody, is placidity itself. Ane that his 
more vital and more al- to follow s0 
r by Mozart, composed; masterpiece. 
| years before. As her! men wrougnt 
her Mrs. Liebling has ey with Wags- 
cé and a voice that is there the mu- 
it, if not conspicuously fault wag not 
hief shortcoming lies in lass-room, the 
project herself in her furnishes an 
than a violinist or a and how not’ 
ger afford to be imper-iat could be 
of the *Pil- 
somewhat lacked anima-roclaimed hy 
id orchestra displayed itist the jerky 
| the performance of ‘the: Yet in the 
ticular, was uncommonly the end this 
the first Mr. Monteux!y impressive, 
' singularly successful in in years, but 
of Beethoven's music—afB that ig the 
‘oSé Who have questioned ™poser wrote 
énch conductors for thet has so tar 
Mozart and Haydn, per- Only Wagner 
ways found characteristig Of the Bac- 
$; with Beethoven he hag?" expréssion 
1 himself, and once more 
of last evening. Never3’amme was 
to the theatricalism that#use there ig 
Inexpected Shiver or thrili, concerts, the 
s throughout a fervor, al- 8ratify ngly 
id controlled, yet never eat could be 
& sympathy that unfail-@rers at the 
composer’s meaning, and ranck’s Sym- 
d give it voice. From the *@d, ¢ven by 
‘eady response; fire was!@ that for 
or with ardor. So playea Gly. Except 
my can still defy its crit- ‘TS: Liebling 
resist the over-popularity ‘8 the. music 
ned it. Certain of the’ Clearly ap- 
of Beethoven may exce]!$'V® A new 
at respect; in them are V8YS a stim- 


‘s and depths, eloquenceg'T@ AS so 


it may not equal. But?mcert, band | 
‘ve perhaps the eighth, is mettle than 
easures that today seem’ Symphony 
out-moded, that drag and 


”’ goes about its business ®2¥-SMITtH 
due to a Kreisler or a RKakhmaninoy, might 44 despatch, and in it ts== 


ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Schénberg’s Verklirte Nacht 
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erently. 3 Pe :s 
4 Svendsen's °Carnival number, sugges 
Rive of the composer’s Intimacy with 


‘Warner, his music and ideas, rmiate 


‘sliehter impression apparently than il 
‘Debussy’s version of ‘’The Afternoon ¢ 
a Faun,” which struck a more popular 
note. It recalled the night, 4 little 
more than five years ago, when In the 
Boston Opera House Nijinsky capered 
as the Faun in a ballet discreetly ten- 
pered to a cold Bostonian standard. Mr. 
Monteux directed then, with an orches- 
tra of less than half the strength of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Last 
evening he made the poem a thing of 
beauty, rather than something obscure 
‘and unintelligible. The ‘‘Tannhawser’ 
overture was a fitting climax, wherein 
the brasses had their first opportunity 
for full play, to freshen and spur on 
the stringed and reed _ instruments, 
tiring through previous bDrilllancy of 
effort. 

Miss Liebling’s appearance seemed !{n 
cidental, quietly decorative. She hai 


By 75 Br sung in Boston before, in recital in Jor 


dan Hall, where a small voice may seem 
large, where a placid style may » 


b c aul I Z if sgatisfying. Of her two arias, that from 


Saint-Saens’s disused opera was _ ths 
In both she was alded 


" 4 more effective. 
b € g Z ii 72 i ‘by an aecompaniment sympathetically 


‘subdued. She was received cordially, 
‘but was not urged to reappear, prob 
‘ably to the relief of those in the rear of 
‘Athe hall. 
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The Second “Special Evening” * of ‘the 
Symphony Orchestra Beethoven and 
Mr. Monteux Eloquent—Other Familiar | 
Numbers for the Most Part Well Done— 


Mrs. Liebling for Capable Singer 


ditional set of Symphony Concerts on 

Monday evenings, Mr. Monteux has 
thus far, and with prudence, done no ex- 
perimenting. Rather he has deliberately 
avoided music of unproven value and 
pieces, however worthy, that by newness 
or oldness make a limited, not a general 
appeal. As case in point, the programme 
of last evening’s concert, the second of the 
ser:es, Was One that might be judiciously 
played by any orchestra on an occasional 
visit to a city that had no symphony con- 
ceits of its own~a programme designed to 
attract as many listeners as possible, and 
to give them “their money’s worth.” It 
comprised the most celebrated of all syni- 
phonies, Beethoven's Fifth; perhaps the 
most popular of all operatic Oveértures, 
that to Wagtrier's “Tannhatiser;’ and for 
Safe venture into the recond:ite, Debussy’s 
“Pre'ude to The Afternoon of a Faun,” the 
unquestioned favorite among his orches- 
trai pieces. Only one number on the pro- 
grainme, Svendsen’s Episode for Orches- 
tra, “‘Carnival in Paris,” is of doubtful 
worth, yet it added what surely was for 
some a welcome touch of lightness and 
high spirits. Needless to say, that indis- 
pensable “drawing card,” an assisting ar- 
list, muSt be ircluded in each of these Mon- 
day concerts, even though afternoons and 
evenings in the regular series may fre- 
quently and well go their way without one. 
This desired embellishment last evening 
was Estelle Liebling, a singer of some rep- 
utaiion. heard here in a recital] of her own 
&@ year ago last December. 

Audiences at the Symphony Concerts 
have often been undiscriminating where 
these assisting artists are ‘oneerned, A 
soloist is a soloist and Sufficient unto the 
occasion. As it happens, Mrs. Liebling is 
a competent singer but no more; and last 
evening’s assembly received her as such. 
It applauded her courteously but net 
clamorously, nor to unnecessary lengths. 
The reputedly sophisticated companies of 
Fridays and Saturdays, who applaud even 
a mediocre performer with the enthus 
due to a Kreisler or a Rakhmaninoy, 
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t's “Marriage’ of Figa>| wosgink Siac 
said of Saint-Saéns that Prien vet Boral 
mposer of his time who! the audience 
ous to the influence at? “Carnival at 
1€ Writing of operas thisjyiq give, And 
dependence did him NOredeeming mo- 
denne Marcel’ was proejica] passages. 
ree years after the first tchestrated: a 
uth, but the Air of last night well put 
fashioned as anything in his pupils to 
is expressive of violentjad and strik- 
isic, which runs amiably ingly througn 
ith a pretty if undistin- ndable means. 
1elody, is placidity itself.ane that his 
more vital and more al- to follow s0 
r by Mozart, composed , masterpiece. 


| years before. As her! men wrougnt 


her Mrs. Liebling has ley with Waés- 
cé and a voice that is there the nu- 


it, if not conspicuously fault wags not 
hief shortcoming lies in lass-room, tho 
project herself in her furnishes an’ 
than a violinist or a ‘and how not’ 


ger afford to be imper- iat could be 
of the *Pil- 
somewhat lacked anima-froclaimed by 
id orchestra displayed itist the jerky 
| the performance of ‘the: Yet in the 
ticular, was uncommonly the end this 
the first Mr. Monteux ly impressive, 
' singularly successful in in years, but 
of Beethoven's music—a fs that ig the 
iosé Who have questioned Poser wrote 
ench conductors for thet has so far 
Mozart and Haydn, per-Only Wagner 
ways found characteristig Of the Bac- 
$; with Beethoven he has?” expréssion 
id himself, and once more 
of last evening. Never3'ammeé was 
to the theatricalism that?use there ig 
inexpected shiver or thrili, concerts, the 
s throughout a fervor, al. 8ratify ngly 
id controlled, yet never €at could be 
a sympathy that unfail-@rers at the 
composer’s meaning, and ranck’s Sym- 
d give it voice. From the Xd, even by 
‘eady response; fire was !@ that for 
or with ardor. So playea Gly. Except 
my can still defy its crit- rs. Liebling 
resist the over-popularity ® the. music 
ined it. Certain of the’ clearly ap- 
of Beethoven may exce}!!V@- A new 
at respect; in them are Y#YS @ stim- 
s and depths, eloquences 4 A8 So 
it may not equal. But’mcert, band | 


ve perhaps the eighth, is Me@ttle than — 


easures that today seem? S¥mphony 
. out-moded, that drag and 

s1aSMm "’ goes about its business tEY-SMITH 
_mightid despatch, and in it ts== 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after SchOnberg’s Verklirte Nacht 
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Continued — he was the one composer of his time whe! 


) the audience 
————_ remained impervious to the influence of? ) 


ording t° prev ,Wagner, but in the writing of operas this, 
acc , 
gov. 


“Carnival at 
uld give. And 
redeeming mo- 


laloofness and 


independence did him no 
great credit. 


“Etienne Marcel’’ was pro- 


cal passages. 
Ruling of the Ci duced in 1879, three years after the first 
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Dodge t as old-fashioned as anything in- his pupils to 


The text is expressive of violentjsad and strik- 
aske {emotions ; the music, which runs amiably ingly througn 
and pleasantly, with a pretty if undistine ndable means. 
guished turn of melody, is placidity itself.jne that his 
Infinitely fresher, more vital and more al- to follow s0 
, {luring is tee Air by Mozart, composed) masterpiece. 
hat ens nearly a hundred years before. As her ' men wrougnt 
pjecti® recital disclosed her Mrs. Liebling has ley with Wa&s- 
e rep. musical intelligence and a voiee that is there the nu- 
the detec clear and brilliant, if not conspicuously fault wag not 
that + Reed ¢|beautiful. Her chief shortcoming lies in| ss-room, tho 
siete was ®|her inability to project herself in her furnishea an 
aad T|music—even less than a violinist or a) and how not’ 
pte ssion witljpianist, can a Singer afford to be imper-iat could be 
etna court @| sonal. of the “Pil- 
ig sufficient ev| If the soloist somewhat lacked anima-rociaimed by 
date now inqv' tion, conductor and orchestra displayed it ist the jerky 
come a@ co-Ccol! in abundance, and the performance of ‘the: Yet in the 
that, therefor¢ Symphony, in particular, was uncommonly the end this 
and may be preloquent. From the first Mr. Monteux !Y impressive, 
Following t! has shown himself singularly successful in in years, but 
ged that Snowthe intepretation of Beethoven's music—als that ig tne 
him, had told clear rebuke to those who have questioned ("poser wrote 
District Attorithe fitness of French conductors for thet has so far 
day before. German classics. Mozart and Haydn, per- Only Wagner 
Mr. Robb @baps, have not always found characteristiq Of the Bac- 
Mr. Gallaghevoice at his hands; with Beethoven he hagin expréssion 
the Emerys frequently excelled himself, and once more 
employed hitin the Symphony of last evening. Nevert’amme was 
County. He “was there’ resort to the theatricalism that®use there ig 
edge he had may discover an unexpected Shiver or thrili, concerts, the 
case was whitInstead, there was throughout a fervor, al- 8sratifyingly 
phone by Disways ordered and controlled, yet never !€at could be 
‘der repeatedcooled or curbed, a sympathy that unfail- arers at the 
Dodge and bingly divined the composer’s meaning, and ranck’s Sym- 
the steps talkthe skill that could give it voice. From the *°d, even by 
including theorchestra came ready response; fire was!@ that for 
fice, and intmet with fire, ardor with ardor. So played dly. Except 
and Mr. Emé¢the Fifth Symphony can still defy its crit- T'S. Liebling 
he said that i¢s, it can still resist the over-popularity '§ oh Rei 
dlesex Countithat has threatened it. Certain of the’ © eee ap- 
in themselve@ther symphonies of Beethoven may exce} !'V® hated 
that the Emit in this or that respect; in them arey Bp m- 
terms so 1loOccasional heights and depths, eloquences ier 
though he reand graces that it may not equal. But attla the | 
-ounding theflone of them, save perhaps the eighth, bed na 
Mr. Robb % free from measures that today seem’ ymphony 
employed py Jerfunctory and out-moded, that drag and hay <i aaa 
cases Mr. Poeall. The “Fifth’’ goes about its business 
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te had _n2iWith sureness and despatch, and in it ts== 


Grétry. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after SchOnberg’s Verklarte Nacht 
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_ Such” service. Daitie hat perfect fusion of the intélléctual ‘ana 


motional elements that is thé acknowl- 

THE DETECTIV dged ideal of absolute musig, ~ 
| | Asp Saint-Saéns seemed last abaing old¢r 
than Mozart, so was Beethoven *youeyer 
than Svendsen. No doubt the audience 
Le Clair Tells of His W Mound the pleasure in the SQmehIMaE Me 
Emery and What paris’ that Mr. Monteux would give, And 
—————- |trite as it is, the piece has redeeming mo- 
Andrew LeClair wag e:} ments, notably in the lyrical passages. 
Dodge. ‘Moreover, it is admirably otchestrated: a 
Q@.—You were the detecti| teacher of instrumentation might well put 
A.—Yes, ‘}the score in the hands of hig pupils to 
Q—Now.speak up, pleas}séerve as an example of broad and strik- 
what is your business? ing effects, achieved unerringly through 
A.—Until 1916 I was i|simple and clearly understandable méans. 
business, It was Svendsen’s misfortune that his 
Q.—And wag your office || music should have chanced to follow s0 
Building? masterly performamce of a@ masterpiece. 
A.—Yes, s-r. And as Mr. Monteux and his men wrougnt 
Q.—What was thé name | with the Symphony, so did they with Wa&e- 
wére doing business? ner’s Overture. If here and there the mu- 
A.—American National D]} sic failed to convince, the fault was not 


Q—Did you know Mr. qtheirs. To_revert to thé class-room, tho 


Robb? |Overture . to “Tannhaiuser’ furnishes “ai 


A.—Never met him eT admirable illustration of how and how not’ 


upstairs in this case. to use the trombones. What could be 
Q.—And you were emplo}/emptier than the repetition of the “Pil- 
A.—To acsertain from J grims’ Chant,’ blatantly proclaimed hy 
whomever he might be in| the three instruments against the jerky 
to his charge that the se} counterpoint in the violins. Yet in the 
had never been served wij excitements and clamors of the end this 
they were a little afraid, p|same unison is overpoweringly impressive. 
not—proper notice; also to |‘ Tannhiuser’ is waxing old in years, but 
wére about to do in the * in the music of the Venusberg that ig tne 
different cases they had t} glory of this Overture, the composer wrote 
Emery with; to cultivate lj} in a fervor of creation that has so far 
and get all the informatic| cefled the ravages of time. Only Wagner 
know what they were ab} himself, in the later version of the Bac- 
the way of another case as] Chanale has surpassed it as an expréssion 
Q.—Did you have a mani Of ‘erotic frenzy. 
in your employ? _ Whether because the programme was 
A.—I did. Ih cleverly put together, or because there is 
Q.—And did you use him! 4 definite need for these extra concerts, the 
A.—I did, sir. ‘audience of yesterday was gratifyingly 
Q.—Did Mr. Emery or “cumerous, hardly an empty seat could be 
any direct communication \¢!scerned in the hall.. If hearers at the 
your knowledge? first concert Were baffied by Franck’s Sym- 
A.—I believe on one ocj Phony, no one was now perplexed, even by 
ery, not Mr. Robb. | Debussy’s enchanting Prelude that for 
Q.—What was that occas Some reason went heavy-footedly. Except 
A.—I either wrote or |for restrained response to Mrs. Liebling 
Robb—Mr. Emery, that I/ and a certain coolness towards the music 
I wanted to get some dai Of Debussy, the audience was clearly ap- 
riage and the different dat preciative and heartily applausive. A new 
ent proceedings that had t: public in their own city has always a stim- 
Emery said he would meet Wiating effect on the orchestra. As so 
ing in his office in the Old often at a Pension Fund Concert, band | 
Patron stepped in with m@nd leader were more on their mettle than | 
evening. We were there ;!8 sometimes the case in the Symphony 
ten minutes, when Mr. E Concerts of regular course, 
me with the required info WARREN STOREY-SMITH 


. left with Patron. eae 
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THIRD CONCERT OF THE EXTRA SERIES OF 5 
Monday Evening, February 13, at 8.15 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


Symphony in B minor (“‘Unfinished’’) 


Rubinstein. ; Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor, No. 4, Opus 70 


I. Moderato. 
II. Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro assai. 


Wagner Prelude and 


Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 


Dukas . ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”’ (after a ballade by Goethe) 
iat ti <s ' - Symphonic Poem No. 3, “Les Préludes”’ (after Lamartine) 


Soloist, ALFRED 


MIROVITCH 


Tickets now on sale at Box Office, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 (no tax) 


MIROVITCH WINS 
MUCH APPLAUSE: 


Since the Rubenstein concerto, ace; 
cording to the program book, has not a 
been: played at a Symphony ¢eoncert: 
‘since 1910, last night it must have ‘com 
; new to the ears of most of the people 


lin the audience under 30 years old. — 


AM ral —— Fob pal g de , 


In every conservatory in every land, : 
for 40 years, every pupil who could coaj + 


his teacher to allow it trundled through h 
Plays Rubinstein’ 5 D nor ’ | it as best he could. And the teach re 


‘at 3d Supplementary 
Symphony Concert © 


ORCHESTRA NEVER 
NEARER PERFECTION | 


} 
_ With Alfred Mirovitch as soloist, this | 
'was Mr. Monteux’s program for. the 
third Symphony concert of the supple~— 
mentary series: 


Symphony in B minor ( “Unfinished’’).. Shubert 
Comcerto for Pianoforte in D minor, 

No. 4, Opus 70. . -Rubinstein | 
Prelude and Love-Dea th. from” “Tele 

tan and Isonte’’. en Oe leaner’ 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice’’.. .Dukas 
Symphonic Poem No. 8, ‘Les Preludes’’.. _ Liszt 


needed little persuasion, for the very 
emotional surge of it served to quicken 


‘at least a semblance of emotion in. he 
' most hopelessly phiegmatic of pupil’ ‘ 


, All artists played it, those with | 
right flaming temperament—how a 
remember Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisl 
,and Mark Hambourg?—-and those, mong 
plenty, who thought they had it; thes A 
; Showed good sense, these latter, for i 
| shen only play the notes, and they 
{were assured of an effect. 

And last night Mr. Mirovitch binomial 
it forward again, after a 12-years’ | a 
lence. The shock to an old-tim elit 
every spark of emotion dead! Of mu 
cal beauty, too, which might still 
jremained, there was not much, Rubi i 
stein, indeed, by all accounts, =~ 
not to work over the material that exe 
pressed his feelings till he had be red 
as well true musical beau 3 


dab 





THIRD CONCERT OF THE EXTRA SERIES OF 5 


Monday Evening, F ebruary 13, at 8.15 


fA 


Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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PROGRAMME 
Schubert | | . Symphony in B minor (“‘Unfinished’’) 
[. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


Rubinstein Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor, No. 4, Opus 70 


I. Moderato. 
II. Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro assai. 


Wagner Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde”’ 


Dukas _. | | ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” (after a ballade by Goethe) 
Liszt . - Symphonic Poem No. 3, “Les Préludes”’ (atter Lamartine) 


Soloist, ALFRED MIROVITCH 
Tickets now on sale at Box Office, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 (no tax) 
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Since 1910, last night it must have come 


new to the ears of most of the people 
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at least a semblance of emotion in the} 
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. All artists played it, those with the 
right flaming temperament—how many 
THIER an i" remember Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisle 
ORCHESTRA NEVER and Mark Hambourg?- -and those, scp, 
‘" jenty, who thought they had it; they 
N HARER PERFECTION |! * rood st ton dy these latter, for let 
brie m ake play the notes, and they 

‘were assured of an effect. 

With Alfred Mirovitch as soloist, this, And last night Mr. Mirovitch brought 
was Mr. Monteux’s program for the it torward again, after a 12-vyears’ si- 
third Symphony concert of the supple- lence. The shock to an old-timer— 

‘k of emotion dead! Of musi- 


mentary series: levery spark o 
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in 99 per cent. of all he wrote, he is ——e J 
: ~ & Monteaiy iiei98 1) e ir 
Paying the penalty of his indolence or [1 to’ pleasure the mors ne pene, nae 
‘of his mistaken theory; it may well ith ae aes 
'prove another dozen years before a in’s faded Concerto, un. | eo at of 
|second Mr. Mirovitch comes along who h C ts si 1910 Sto had nearly 
| agi +, Phony Concerts since ‘ionate el éneé 
| WHI elect to play, perhaps for old sake’s the musician—save in the iona eloquence 
sake, the ‘“*Rubinstein D minor.” vhich is now hae readin s but the Prelude 
| Mr, Mirovitch made the most of it. of R has tat i the begin-. 
By avoiding any wttempt to be dramatic § te us oy nesrein's Or- | “angsam’?’. sae 
or. expressive, he at least escaped the /@Yé pivhad 7 ays that it ‘Shitial tempo was 
||| bombastic and sentimental: he let ‘the [te it as to the music of imax, which went 
| | music make what effect in it lay. Some pe, heedful of the com. not only did the 
}Ornamental passages he Played almost } ation, CUrlOUS as to the was also wanting 
‘like an improvisation, others, frankly in} his music may still d's- ig, /heart-wringing 
|the vein of an exhibition piece. Thus brmer score this Concerto ituousness that is 
| Sagaciously presented, the concerto made ito offer that is ingenious Musical Portraits’ 
‘a pleasant enough appeal; and Mr. Mi- Jn the second movement § Wagner has now 
/rovitch was heartily applauded by the (employment of the trum- ‘of the composers 
| Vast audience. It would be a eee | instrument, but, except irresistible assault 
‘to hear a apg oF Ae manifest ability he orchestration ia singu-}d has taken: rite 
é aster o iC eand a Sich , 
1 ma OF tecnnique and a musician and commonp ace—never f, to be studied and 


| {of temperament—in music worth while. an | 
. yet never str s +. ge 
If listeners sometimes are disposed to |}! - : t striking. Be ssionately praised 


j}take Mr. Monteux and his work toojo tke Unfinished Sym- Hearing the Pre- 
‘much for gra ited, let them try the ex_ /t glcws with color. The]/!S possible to per 
'periment of Staying away for a while |e Concerto lies in the ap-| although to those 
{from the smh ety concerts. On their bs, which, in the first two }iminately Pp a hes 
ireturn they wil wonder anew at the bh consider: ividu- | Mission o 1s i 
Superb regeneration of the orchestra; lingio tb cetekart aie . Yea, hearing the 
in 30 years it has never sounded more > hema its sweetness. that jienfeld’s carpings 
like perfection. R. R. G. oie soothing begins to}/M and there came 
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-—+.. SS : eee ast season Mr. Miro- 
| Monteux and Mirovitch ht aan any Lana 1] 
| . Bakers tte BG | 2 Capable pianist, nor} 
| Beyond question the addi onal Sym- ol especially brilliant, : 
} Phony Concerts an Monday evenings | expert and musician- | Say. that Dypkas’s 
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are filling a distinct needa in the | Rubinste:n’s Concerto]! already “dated,” 
musical iife of this City. As had the One} vigors of Padérewskj ice has lost much 
before it, the third concert of the series, & two Allegros, but his} NOW seems sim- 
Which befell last evening, attracted an lm tame, and he mada} Its tricks of in- 
audience that virtually filled Symphony ful opportunities of the |'‘M Many times sur- 
Mail and was plainly interested and ap- has by no means 
preciative throughout. Again Mr. Mon- Mr, Monteux has this |} a8 the perform- 
feux had mada a programme shrewdly rd, Fifth and Seventh jll be vastly enter- 
Suited to the occasicn. Few conductors oven, he did last eyan- jiting. Dukas has 
cin gauge the tastes and capacities of ‘d Symphony of Sehu- jiat the popularity 
verying audiences go SuccesSfully as ha, 2collection has the lat- |}@n fatal to all his: 
and he now has three publics to consider— impid and euphonious. | Said that he bade 
» Ari hare Mrisines. af Nr et ee mh , 
ite Subscribers of l"riday afternoons and ompoSer’s wistful mel- ®St the success of 
saturday evenings, the school-children more there was cause |/the Vodka Shop” 
ho attend the Young People’s Concerts, t_ os oe ae e ° 
Mi thalke vera dae seuntationsné ‘is he ertUs remarkable com. fous eee But a 
| a ‘tra—more remarkable | Other pieces can 
‘Teasinsly eager folk Who flock to the 10st complete lack of }Petition than ¢an 
rension Fund Concerts and are proving ‘Hite limited t sitions of Dukas, 
‘he mainstay of the Monday evening WONTON Be a ee oe ®0 so down to pos- 
Beginning with Schubert's Unfinished qoene re series of a single tune. 
Symphony, the prosramme proceeded yes. Te re as feeling, for hest t 

} . 2 orchestra strdéve 
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FR D MIROVI H cf nay (ireugh Rubinstein 8 Concerto in Ombine iia ‘a ee es” but, except for 
A | I minor, played by Mr. Mirovitch; Pyar titillated by any 
! Indeed there were no P y vr 

the Prelude and : Lsove-Death”’ from | ig i itable on] 

prey ae ; : even Weber's from pusic, 8U Y 

fristan and Isode’: Dukas S witty Scher. * le E ner -, ion, has lost what 

49, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice’: to con- 2 ‘tae gop of his ace had. It is dif- 
Cludeé with the resounding clamors of *” wrisbitoc ayed, the Liszt could have 


luiszt’s symphonic poem, “Preludes.”’ N ny May at times allthis int 
Aw » e / 4 . 4 - 4 . shoe A (Oo = enance certain: 
Played as it was last punt * ae 


one of these pieces might unduly tax ill ch . measures, : 
‘ne unpractised listener; no One of them, ‘orm and, in the W. 8, 8. 
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| “ven Rubinstein’s faded Concerto, un-! oh a te 
| ~ heard at the Symphony Concerts since 1910, Sionate elo peptic | 
| Tufts has a sensib has iaterest for the musician—save in the ‘but the Preigaa! 
| for next fall, accorc final movement, which is now past redemp- » At the begin- 
;made known yester ion. So rarely is one of Rubinstein’s or- | Me nwpeent eyes 
j manager. [t is emi chestral pieces piayed nowadays that it Shitial tempo was 


the Hillmen will h: possible to listen to it as to the music Of jax which went 
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| their own class, i Spohr, for example, heedful of the com. not only did the 
‘ing points for pub poser’s instrumentation, curious as to the 
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ly. There are man'IE Pay. On the former score this Concerto fuoueness thie it 
Seater mail Tufte and as indeed little to offer that is ingenious Musical Portraits’ 
[opponent is over or arresting, In the second movement § Wagner has now 
Bet ry ee ere (nere 18 effective employment of the trum- fof the composers” 
for sport’s sake. per as a melodic instrument, but, except irresistible assault 
reitl] ior this detail, the orchestration is Singu- (@ has taken his 
the New Sole Va! clumay andl inene, and commonD-ace—never to be studied and 
big salary demand ae aE’ Striking. Be- Msionately )praisen 
the more difficuit ,Y Side this Coreerto the Unfinished Sym- Hearing the Pre- 
American le ugue phony of Schubert glows with color. The/'S possible to per- 
keep narmony a) Savings grace of the Concerto lies in the ap-| although to those 
‘their best players. 2 peal of its melodies, which, in the first two /iminately upon the 
| pace. movements, have considerable individu- |™Mission of his fale 
pg Se oe ee ality, But the Adagio is over-long, and |; pee waar the 
Pie apag Ph tne before it is half done its sweetness, that |/€n ak ei carpings 
‘charms of Catalin: °° & time is pleasantly soothing, begins to/M an there came 
XY cloy. Jn his recital last season Mr, Miro-|2at this is still | 
Vitch proved himself a Capable pianist, not i, most thrilbng: 
deeply emotional, not especial’y brilliant, 
sais but coolly competent, expert and musician- | 52y- that Dukas's 
ae Breas ipesiestr ly. Last everng in Rubinste:n’s Concerto] already “dated. 
Rveeanantatnatyraitses retinitis i he did not eaval the vigors of Paderewskij€&® has lost much 
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Adagio. has by no means 

, The service which Mr. Monteux has this]; 48 the perform- 

1 Continued Froi season done the Third, Fifth and Seventh |ll be vastly enter- 
Symphonies of Beethoven, he did last eyan- jiting. Dukas has 

dictmentg but no ing for the Unfinished Symphony of Schu- jt the popularity 
minds the inspector bert. Not in long recollection has the lat- j@n fatal to all his 
Plays the game in ter piece seemed so limpid and euphonious, sald that he bade 
Mr. Remley succeec S80 tinged with its composer's wistful mel- PSt the success of 
particularly with t 4ncholy. And once more there was cause |the Vodka Shop” 
of having bcen the tO Wonder at Schubert's remarkable com. |"0us effect. But to 
with a Maxim sile mand of the orchestra—more remarkable | Other pieces can 
that.’’ because of his almost complete lack of }Petition than can 
Mr. Veiller has ~_Practical experience, hig limited opportun- /Sitions of Dukas, 
esting play; it do ity to hear his own music, Neither Mozart ® 3° down to poss 
tense to torpid sit nor Beethoven haq Schubert’s feeling for | Of a single tune. 
ALFRED MIROVITCH et Geog end tthe ween ar: onehenea ng 
recollection does no ments, or could combine them in such es” but, except for 
‘ltween Agnes and t! exquisite sonorities. Indeed there were no? titillated by any. 
ter's office, where existing scores, not even Weber's, from Music, suitable only 
with discreet flatter which he couylq have learned some of his tn, has lost what 
old officer into syr_ orchestral] procedures. Ineptly played, the /e® Nad. It is dit- 
at being detained 2 Unfinished “Symphony may at times prove ff Viszt could have 

| Miss Turner” and dull and wearisome, Played as it ts nis jountenance certain 
the cetective enter— evening jt may : Was ast ‘measures, : 
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If Mr. Monteux usually excels with the. 
Beethoven and Schubert, he is 


\not always so successful with that of 
| ;| Submitted to no such }iwagner. at of 
| 
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True the ‘‘Liebestod"” had nearly 
The acting throughout cits full measure of passionate eloquence 


Tufts has a | Roach, Mjss Roberts, . and instrumental glow, but the Prelude 
for next fall, u | the many minor charact| was lacking in intensity. At the begin-. 
made known y@!a capable whole, enhan' ning it was neither ‘“langsam” nor 


manager. . It iS || settings and the POPU “schmachtend.” The initial tempo was 


the Hillmen wil: 
their pene clase oe to most of th too near that of the climax, which went 
I Class, ; 1 


|i} Ing points for rr excitingly enough; but not only did the 
|} are not to go up music seem hurried, it was also wanting 
| ens that are cer oo, 11 «(the peculiar searching, heart-wringing 
il ty. There are 1} = duality, even the Voluptuousness that is 
|, between Tufts’, ]4ng rifle-shooting amd w its very life, In his ‘‘Musical Portraits’ 
|| opponent is & | Bupertative—to his cust_ Mr. Rosenfeld avers that Wagner has now 
t 
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than Tufts. t+] ments. Otherwise as receded from the ranks of the composers 
for spertv’s sak*’{ dancer and mildty hu. who make a direct and irresistible assault. 

EF a lath ther tee familiar talents. upon Our emotions, and has taken his 
‘the New Yorlg| 22028—tms time “Tip & place among the classics, to be etugied and | 
. fresnened here and the) | respected, to be dispassionately praised | 


big salary ceman 
the more dif 5 and calmly criticised. Hearing the Pre- | 
American le x lude last evening it was possible to per- 


keep harmotl }celve this point of view, although to those 

‘their best plt J who have doted undigcriminately upon the 

pace. YV.music of Wagner an admissio j - 

| pace (Street F g in mission of his fal 
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' iy comes not easily. Yea, hearing the 

i” ‘“Liebestod’”’ Mr. Rosenfeld’s carpings 

| were promptly forgotten and there ¢ame 

renewed conviction that this is still! 

On Sale W: Music’S most beautiful, most thrillng | 
page, 

It is the fashion to Say. that Dypkas’s 

“L’Apprenti-Soreier” is already “dated,” 

Beyond doubt the piece has lost much 

g 3 eo] Of its early magic; it now seems sim- 

hou Sale pler and more obvious. Its tricks of in- 

strumentation have been many times sur- 

q -y, 7 assed. But the piece has by no means 

veioht Glove Silk ‘outlived its usefulness: as the perform- 

Continue ad ance proved, it can still be vastly enter- 

aarda, 60 | taining, often exhilarating. Dukas has 

dictmentg bu ‘complained bitterly that the popularity 

minds the in: of this Scherzo has been fatal to all his 


Plays the ga R “T other music, and it is sald that he bade 
Mr. Remley 4 wo COW C & - Arnold Bax beware lest the success of 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Monday Evening, March 13, at 8.15 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
FOURTH CONCERT OF THE EXTRA SERIES OF 5 


PROGRAMME: 
Dvorak Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “From the New World,” Op. 95 


I. Adazio; Allegro molto. 
II. Largo. 
III. Scherzo. 
IV. Allegro con fuoco. 
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Saint-Saéns , Symphonic Poem No. r, ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale” 
(““Omphale’s Spinning Wheel’’) Op. 31 


Concerto for Violoncello with Orchestra 
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I. Prelude: Allegro maestoso. 
II. Intermezzo. 
Introduction: Rondo. 


Beethoven Overture to ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3 


Soloist, JEAN BEDETTI, ’Cello 
Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 (no tax), now at Box Office, Symphony Hall 
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Monday Evening, March 13, at 8.15 
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| PI ERRE MONTEUX, | Conductor 
FOURTH CONCERT OF THE EXTRA SERIES OF 5 


PROGRAMME 
Dvorak Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “From the New World,” Op. 95 


I. Adazio; Allegro molto. 
I. Largo. 

III. Scherzo. 

IV. Allegro con fuoco. 
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Saint-Saéns , :; , Symphonic Poem No. 1, ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’”’ 
(“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel’’) Op. 31 


Lalo Concerto for Violoncello with Orchestra 


I. Prelude: Allegro maestoso. 
Il. Intermezzo. 
III. Introduction: Rondo. 


Beethoven . ; ' . Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3 


Soloist, JEAN BEDETTI, ’Cello 
Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 (no tax), now at Box Office, Symphony Hall 
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SYMPHONY HALL, Monday Evening, April 10, at 8.15 
CLOSING CONCERT THIS SEASON _ 
of the EXTRA SERIES of FIVE 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, eae 


~PROGRAMME. 
Overture to “Sakuntala’”’, Op. 13 
Concerto i in EK; minor for V iolin, Op. 64 
i Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” 
Symphony (with Organ) in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 
(Organ—ALBERT SNOW) 


Soloist, RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 
re Tickets, $ $2. .00, $1.50, $1.00 (mo tax), at Box Office _ 
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for The Pension Fund. It is a far more 
youthful assembly than the audiences -of 
Friday afiternoon and Saturday evening, 
less marked, withal, by musical or social 
cachet. It is relatively inexperienced in. 
symphonic music; yet therefrom, as 
plainly, it craves and receives satisfac- | 
tion. Last evening, for example, of the 
four items on the programms, only! 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ somewhat | 
baffled it, ever as more practised ears now 
and then find continuity and suggestion 
slipping. : | 
No small part, then, of these audiences 
of Mondays is learning and liking, and in 
the process finding both fresh sensation 
and new pleasure. The remainder may 
be more versed in symphonic music; but 
prefers not to bind itself to twenty-four 
conccrts, or lacks time or means for.such 
lengthy commitment. Five, at monthly 
intervals, suffice it, even as two content 
the casual audiences for The Pension Fund 
—and “Wagener. So has the Symphony 
Orchestra, under the new régime less ins 
stitutionally superior and more intelligent} . 
progressive than of old, tapped two new 
and desirable publics. Of them, those who 
prefer five to twenty-four concerts; now 
huve their pleasure and in turn contribute 
to the well-being of the band. From the 
other -public, more numerous and mote 
important, will come in degree the 
audiences of the future for the full course. 
of the season. DWspec'ally for Saturday 
evenings are these Monday evenings breea- 
ing them. Not often in the immediate past 
has the barometer of public and orchestr 
so plainly marked “Set Fair.’’ . 
To the assembling and the satisfaction 
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which at one time seemingly beset Air. 
Monteux in Beethoven's Overture were last 
night swept aside. From the siow tii- 
folding of the Introduction to the exult- 
ant frenzy of the end, the performance 


was Beethoven released. And in this Over-} 
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Beethoven transfigured. No conductor May | 
justly he said to add anything to the 10- 
quence of this Overture. Not to every 
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gramme-making has materially contributed. 
In nothing is he more intelligent, open- 


.minded, generally. and particularly laud- 


able than in this exercise of his profession. 
In choice of music, a careless conductor 
might have held these Monday-Evening con- 
Certs little above the level of ‘‘The Pops.”’ 
A stupid, a narrow, conductor might have 
cumbered them with exacting or nove 
pieces, or both, desirable at the regular 
concerts, but unsuitable and vexing to 
newly assembled ears. Between this 
Seylla and this Charybdis, Mr. Monteux 
has held smooth and even course. For 
these Monday evenings he has indeed set 
‘‘popular classics,’’ like Dvorak’s Symphony 
from “The New World,’ Liszt's tone- 
poem, ‘‘Preludes,’’ Wasner’s Overture to 
‘“Tannhiuser,’ Dukas’s Scherzo of “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’’ Yet side by side 
with them have stood classics more hal- 
lowed and exacting—say the Fifth Sym- 
Phony of Beethoven, the Symphony of 
Franck, the Unfinished Symphony of Schu- 
bert, the Prelude tto ‘‘Tristan.”’ 

In turn, the conductor Has not over- 
looked the established moderns to which 
he would accusiom newly hearing ears. 
With “The Afternoon of a Faun,” he has 
tempted them to Debussy; with ‘*T:ll Eu- 
lenspiegel’”’ (though the plainer ‘“‘Death and 
Transfiguration” might have been wiser 
choice), he has invited them to Strauss;| 
‘while with Rimsky-Korsakov's ‘Spanish, 
Caprice,’”’ he has led them into the vivid,| 
exciting field of displayful, virtuoso-music| 
as in these latiter days, it is written. In the’ 
whole list of numbers for the five conceris,| 
only one, Svendsen’s ‘“‘Carnival in Paris” 
‘may pass as mere trifle, and for those 
shallows Mr. Monteux seems to have a par- 
dcenable personal liking. Even to New 
York did he carry this ‘‘Carnival.” A dis- 


‘creet.mandagement, on its part, strewed the 


five concerts each with a soloist. They 
played or sang pieces of kin witH the rest. 
In three instances—Mr. Powell, the pianist, 
Mr. Burgin, the violinist, and Mr. Bedetti. 
the violoncellist—they were musicians of 
high merit and interest. Two of the three, 
it is pleasant to note, came from the or- 
chestra itself. 

In nearly every particular the concert 
of last evening corresponded with the pre- 
decesSors. It began with the sumptuous 
and sensuous measures of Goldmark’s 


‘Overture to the ancient Hindu play, ‘‘Sakun- 
of that’ 


tala,’’ or rather this * me-poem 
--gend, now languorous and longing, again 
»aSsionate and tumultuous, thick-textured 
#3 drug of the Orient, yet sharp at need 
vith Orient bite and tang-—music, moreover, 
that fifty. years have hardly anywhere 
worn bare. It continued with Strau.s’s 
tone-picturing of the pranksome ‘‘Bulen- 
spiegel,’’ ‘the masterpiece in our time of 
characterization in and by music—savored, 


as repetition more and more discloses, with 
Strauss as ‘half-amused, half-pitying and 
wholly artful narrator. 
genius in that. teetering, cheeping mo- 
tiv, Wherein Till-lives,.moves and has sis 
tonal being. “With equal fertility of imagi- 
nation and certainty. of means Strauss 
makes it as many sided as his buffocn. If 
Till teeters and leers, yet also doés he 
swell and swagger. If he pipes; 


pranks—market- 
The music pict- 


Akin are the successive 
place, academy, courtroom, 
ures and pounits, grins and 


prologue and epilogue, the composer cocks 
ae ironic eye. 


with over-weight of tone and so, as it were, 
‘“‘rummed”’ more than one. fine, sharp line, 
Minded also to large sweep ‘of impetuous 
tone was-the conductor through much of 
Saint-Saéms ‘organ’ Symphony. sSonor- 
ous indeed were the bezinn'ng and the end 
and thrilled accordingly was the audience 
over this pseudo-Lisztian grandiloquence, 
better lasts into these days the fine map- 
ping of the slow movement. Softly of tone 
and of mood Saint-Saéns etches it and 
never once scratches, 

For soloist’s interlude Mr. Burgin played 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto for Violin. To the 
ear, the restless, laboring concert-master 
was as one who strove with his musts, 
his instrument, himself. Poise, repose, 
the Ixreislerian illusion that all is effort- 


'iess, Mr. Burgin, in solo-pieces, has not yet 


conquered. Yet to the ear, he made Men- 
delssohn’s music sound as with divining 
sense of the fineness of texture, the gentle- 
ness of curve and undulation, the gracé 


Of phrase, modulation, transition, the nice- | 
which in. 


ties of emphasis and euphony 
these days are the life of a slender, fading 
piece. Net once did Mr. Burgin strain 
so much as a measure of this placid, 
piayful, rippling music, even 


“Allegro Appassionato.”’ 
spun, luminous and resilient was the vio- 
linist’s tone. sensitive of musical mind 
is Mr. Burgin, hearing a composer’s true 
vcice. With imagination, though the com 
poser be as ancient and mannered as Men 
deissohn in this concerto, he persuades 
that voice to sound anew. 33. dems 


There is inventive | 


none the} 
less loudly does he riot in. boastful prides. | 


chortles—yet | 
remains music; while over all, especially in' 


The more the pity that here! 
and there in the piece Mr. Monteux laid on | 


though over | 
a whole division of it the composer wrote | 
And as soft, fine- | 
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Foursome from Symphony 
' Is First in Boston in 
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By PHILIP HALE 


The Richard Burgin String Quartet, 
composed of Messrs. Burgin, Thillois, 
¥Yourel and Bedetti, gave its first con- 
cert last night in Steinert Hall. The 
program was as. follows: Schubert, 


@uartet in D minor; Wolf, [talian 
serenade; Debussy, Quartet in G minor. 
When Boston could justly boast of 
being a musical city, it was proud of the 
I. neisel Quartet, composed of members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
Adamowski Quartet, similarly com- 
posed, gave concerts in which many un- 
familiar works were introduced. After 
the Kenisels left the city, other Quartets 
of Symphony men followed in succes- 
sion, but of late years there has been 
no elub of this nature formed of the 
leading members of the Orchestra’s 
string section. The Richard Burgin 
()uartet Is composed of the leaders of 
the violins, violas and violoncellos, all 
excellent artists. Whether after a 
comparatively short time for rehearsal,! 
% was wise for them to give a concert 
is an open question. Pitehfork four: 
famous virtuosos together; let them 


practice diligently for a few months’? 


they may thén be surpassed in essential 
qualities of ensemble by men of less 


must be a beginning, but that beginning 
may be prudently delayed. 

The program chosen for last night 
was a pleasing one. Schubert’s quartet 
is always welcome for the sake of the 
Variations and the reminder of Wag- 
ner’s stealing the chief theme of the 
Scherzo for his Mime. It’s a pity that 
some cunning musician does. not put 
the opening Allegro in a duckpress. It 
was good to hear Wolf’s Serenade again. 
The Kneisels brought it out here in 
1904. For a time there was a Wolf 
fever. Even his crude symphonic poem 
‘“Penthesilea’’ was  ~performed, and 
singers "who did not understand Ger- 
man insisted on singing his songs in 
(hat language, singing the notes, with- 
cut due reference to the text. Of late 
Wolf has been neglected; thus he has 
shared the fate of Franz, Jensen, Ru- 
hinstein, all of whom had their glorious 
day in Boston. The quartet version of 
Wolf’s Serenade is more effective than 


the one for orchestra which has also | 
been performed here. Debussy’s quar- 
tet cannot be heard—especially in the 


middle movements—too often. 
The concert gave pleasure in spite of 


the fact that the performance was mnat- | 
urally inevitably open to criticism. The | 
players undoubtedly in time will gain 


in euphony. Last night the tone of the | 


ensemble in forte passages was, as a 
rule, harsh, at times coarse. This may 
seem surprising to some who know that 
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! 
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these players individually have an/| 


agreeable, sympathetic tone; but four 
virtuosos, as we have said, do not 
quickly form a euphonious ensemble. 
Nor do they immediately gain an un- 
erring sense of proportion: the ability 
to sink individuality at the necessary 


time for the compelling effect of the | 
ensemble. The intonation last night | 


was good; there was plenty of spirit; 
there were many evidences of taste in 
the readings. Schubert’s variations 
suffered from the lack of euphony in 
the performance, and one could have 
wished finer nuances, greater delicacy, 
more strongly marked contrasts. The 
new Quartet was more effective in its 
interpretation of Wolf’s Serenade and 
the charming middle movements of De- 


bussy’s Quartet, which, it is said, owes’ 


something in its quick movements to 
his sojourn in Russia and his acquaint- 


reputation who have played together,| ance with the gypsies. 


one mav say breathed and thought to- 
seother for three or four years. There. 


The second concert will be on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 14. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


Baldwin Pianoforte used 


anneal 


ie —- 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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and disagreeable. Perhaps there are 
«different Stand: ards of euphony. A dfs- 
tinguished critic in this city—he is no 


longer living—once said that a string 


quartet must necessarily ‘‘scratch’”’ 
some, and so the late John F. Runei- 
f nian, finding the tone of the Parisian 


orehestra under Lamoureux too. fine and 
polished, declared that in every great 
sper formance of an orchestral w ork there 


ae S ( OMPpos sitions bv innust be a certain dash of roughness to 


“ make an effect. but the presence or 


‘ahms. Haydn and the lack of euphony depends somewhat. 


often largely, on the character. of the 
Tehaikovsl SKY work performed. Last night the Burgin 
(luar tet was more euphonious in 
Pree rca Ss hope ghetto and in Tchaikovsky's 
Andant than in the movements of 
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By PHILIP HALE the saying of the Sar Peladan, that the 


The Richard Burgin String Quartet \fluse of Brahms is a gypsy dancing 


Rave its second concert last night in tightly corseted. ; 
l#avdns quartet, delightful in itg 
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follows: Brahms, Quartet, A minor, ODP. jeort halls it was played with sympa- 


_No. 2: Hi: 1ydn, Quartet, HK} flat minor: ithetie apprec iation. and in The Finale 
11. bien iInistake of turning a presto inte a 
iserambling prestissimo was not made. 

The Herzogenberg couple, having Tehaikovsky was first known in this 
heard the Joachim (Juartet play © itv bv the Andante from the quartet 


Rrahms’s Quartet in A minor, wrote tosplayed last night. Familiarity with i 
J 
the composer: ‘‘They really play ico v8 net broken its spell. Who knows 
Gellini’ sc her T ubs, their tone is so pit nether i oe My ot long outlive - his 
symphonies * tT here is a pathetic, 
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oad to Be found. elsewhere in» his COM PO- 


Nawless, there is nothing to be said, 
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throughout the evening. 
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concerts hereabouts—if it would only dis-) April 19. The next annua 

cover that others than “The Flonzaleys’’’ National Society, S. A. R., : 
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tightly weaving Brahms of the Quartet in le, Boston, The Elite Play-* who died vie 
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towards modern tendencies, who do not 
The third concert of the Burgin String | confound modern freedom with abomi- 


Quartet took place last night in Steinert | nable licentiousness, nevertheless lose 


Hall. Ignace Friedman, pianist, as- | Patience with pretty themes of short 


sisted. Beethoven’s quartet in G major, breath repeated endlessly in a seemingly 
op. 18 No. 2, was played without undue 


iexperimental, tentative manner. Thin 

ideas thinly spread out: musical stip- | 
and destructive reverence. The music | pling; so that, as Gretry, hearing ' 
was accepted for what it was, a youth- | “Uthal,” cried out for a fiddle—his ears 
ful work written when the composer was, | were so sated by violas—one yearns for 
consciously or unconsciously, under the/ a long melodic line utilized afterwards 
influence of Haydn and not forgetful of | with some degree of scholastic skill. Im- 
Mozart. The players did not attempt } pressionism sometimes fails to impress. 
to find “the greater Beethoven” in this | The concert ended with a strenuous, 
pleasing quartet. | roaring, sledge-hammer performance of 

The program stated that Milhaud’s ' Brahms’s piano quartetin Gminor. Mr. 
quartet in C major was to be performed j Friedman took the matter in hand, and 
for the first time in Boston. ‘The first |his hands were powerful and unmerci- 
and second movements in inverse order ! ful. The piano lid was raised on high to 
were played here at a Flonzaley Quartet | swell the din. It might have been a 
concert in December, 1914. It is now | pleasure to hear the quartet with a less : 
easy to see why the Flonzaleys did not {formidable pianist, less technically | 
think it worth while to add the other | equipped, but with a finer sense of pro- | 
movements, although the suggestion of | portion, an appreciation of the instru- 
an Irish lively tune in the finale is not | ment’s limitations, and a willingness to 
ungrateful. If we are not mistaken, this } be one of four players. PF. EL 
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Yet the wiser middle number for 
a diversified programme, alike to players 
and hearers, seems a piece free in form 
and fanciful in substance like Wolf’s “It. 
alian Serenade’ on ‘‘The Burgins’”’ first 
We learn as we go, said the wise old 


—Composers ; Latins. 
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Four leaders of the orchestral choir come 
Two of them—Mr; 
Fourel at the viola and ‘Mr. Bedetti at the 
violoncello—happen to command an eX- 
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suffused it. 
Phrased the music 
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liness. 


draws from the viola a sumptuous, lusciour, 
penetrating voice, hard to recall-in any 
other virtuoso of the. instrument. Tha 

and breadths or Mr. Bedett’s 
sonorities weekly fill the. ear in Symphony 
Hall. Heard together, with the othe 
Voices of the quartet silent, as happeneé 
now ‘and again in the music of last evening, 
the pair attain a veritable magnificence of 
Speech. By this quality, however, they 
tend in ensemble to overbear the two 
violins. Forthwith the vio) dists lay on and 
Spare not, sharpening, roughening, genera'- 
ly over-driving their voices. The outcome 
upon the hearer is a sense of ove:-2mphasis 
on the part of all concerned; of forcet 
dbalance; of overlooked euphonies; of a per- 
vading stridency, as through the Quartet 
of Brahms; of a superfluous incisiveness as 
in the faster movements of the Quartet 
from Chaikovsky. By these signs, the scale 
upon which ‘‘The Burgins’’ now play seems 
pitched too high; too urgently, they coma 
to their music—the rarest of faults, but 
fault none the less. 

Suppose Mr. Fourel and Mr. Bedetti 
Somewhat subdued their voices; suppose 
Mr, Burgin and Mr. Thillois then ‘ceased 
to force theirs? Would not the new Quar- 
tet so gain a better adjusted, a better 
suffused tone, with no loss of a vigor and 
a precision rightly desired? The four can 
attain such merit, as they amply proved in 
Chaikovsky’s Andante—when each and 
every voice goes throughout muted. When 
and there, their tone flowed unbroken; it 
bent to every contour and gradient: light 
and shade played over it; Chaikovsky’s 
songful charm, his melancholy sentiment 
A single voice might not have 
with more sensibility 
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Lovers in Steinert Hall 

The third concert of the Burgin String 

Quartet took place last night in Steinert 

Hall. Ignace Friedman, pianist, as- 

\Sisted. Beethoven’s quartet in G major, 


42 


| Op. 18 No. 2, was played without undue 


and destructive reverence. The music 
was accepted for what it was, a youth- 
ful work written when the composer was, 
consciously or unconsciously, under the 
influence of Haydn and not forgetful of 
Mozart. The players did not attempt 
to find “the greater Beethoven” in this 
pleasing quartet. 

The program stated that Milhaud’s 
quartet in C major was to be performed 
for the first time in Boston. The first 
and second movements in inverse order 
were played here at a Flonzaley Quartet 
concert in December, 1914. It is now 
easy to see why the Flonzaleys did not 
think it worth while to add the other 
movements, although the suggestion of 
an Irish lively tune in the finale is not 
ungrateful. If we are not mistaken, this 


quartet was written in memory of Paul | 
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There are some fascinating 
pages, even in the third movement, but 
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moulded, a weariness to the flesh with 


usic | the orthodox exposition, development, 


Depa so even those not  ill-disposed 
towards modern tendencies, who do not 
| confound modern freedom with abomi- 
nable licentiousness, nevertheless lose 
patience with pretty themes of short 
'breath repeated endlessly in a seemingly 
iexperimental, tentative manner. Thin 
ideas thinly spread out: musica] stip- ! 
pling; so that, as Gretry, hearing | 
“Othal,” cried out for a fiddle—his ears | 
were so sated by violas—one yearns for 
a long melodic line utilized afterwards 
with some degree of scholastic skill. Im- 
pressionism sometimes fails to impress. 
| The concert ended with a strenuous, 
‘roaring, sledge-hammer performance of 
. Brahms’s piano quartet in G minor. Mr. 

; Friedman took the matter in hand, and 
his hands were powerful and unmerci- 
ful. The piano lid was raised on high to 
swell the din. It might have been a 


pleasure to hear the quartet with a less _ 
formidable pianist, less technically | 
equipped, but with a finer sense of pro- | 
portion, an appreciation of the instru- 
ment’s limitations, and a willingness to 
be one of four players. EB .. Ee 
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and the Lona] UPon the hearer is a sensimusical thought than with Play of fancy, | ete., so even those not ii-dispowka 


A jon the part of all concolor, strokes of skill. To think, to write Lovers in Steinert Hall 
-polvege «4 Amie balance; of overlooked eu—and in no more than counterpoint of Lhe . The third concert of the Burgin String | Sobscuna’ moeank’ aura pres 
Yet is there w V20'ns .Stridency, as thr four voices—seems too often through the »|| Quartet took place last night in Steinert | nable licentiousness, nevertheless 1 
of Brahms; of a superfiuc Quartet to satisfy Brahms. Playing these iit meee ns a SIL ose 
hardly Played in the faster movement measures, the Sharp insistence, the rigid wey ssnace Friedman, hiatal oi sped gi with pretty . themes) te 
> ce gel from Chaikovsky. By the exactness, _the Occasional harshness of , aren. weve quartet In G@ major, ‘experimental, tentatten’ saan ae 
sic, with a vj “Pn which The Burgin: "The Burgins” over-emphasized the men- (1 [0P- 18 No. 2, was played without undue | ideas thinly spread out; musical stip- 
only two days pitched too high; too ur tal process, the meditative, even the eal- and destructive reverence. The music; pling; so that, as Gretry, hearing 
berte have ri to thelr music—the rareculating, dryness, of Brahms himself. The | was accepted for what it was, a youth- |! “Uthal,” cried out for a fiddle—his ears 
times, agains fault none the less. Quartet, however, contains other moods Wi} ful work written when the composer was, | were so sated by violas—one yearns for 
éonstrains the Suppose Mr. Kk ourel | and speech. The Brahms of a grave yet consciously or unconsciously, under the} a long melodic line utilized afterwards 
public expects Somewhat subdued thei; songful beauty speaks out of the Swaying influence of Haydn and not forgetful of | with some degree of scholastic skill. Im- 
ithe diffident a Mr, Burgin’ and Mr. Th mstody in the first movement; the reti- Mozart. The players did not attempt | pressionism sometimes fails to impress. 
| ber-music.  “ to force theirs? Would 1cént song of the Andante renews this to find “the greater Beethoven” in this; The concert ended with a strenuous, 
| ager—did not p eet So gain a better a Cool pleasure, not wholly of the mind; a pleasing quartet. | roaring, sledge-hammer performance of 
‘and hardly m suffused tone, with no lc while the Finale condescends even to q The program Stated that Milhaud’s , Brahms’s piano quartet in G minor. Mr. 
‘ programme. 1 @ precision rightly desir fancy in the play of under-voices through a quartet in C major was to be performed | Friedman took the matter in hand, and 
from Brahms attain such merit, as the light figures. Yet ‘‘The Burgins” in these | for the first time in Boston. The first |his hands were powerful and unmerci- 
sky—and each Chaikovsky’s Andante- respites were often as strenuous as with | |a@nd second movements in inverse order ! ful. The piano lid was raised on high to 
form too often. °VeTy voice goes througt the severest counterpoint. | | were played here at a Flonzaley Quartet “Swell the din. It might have been a 
licht and air, 224 there, their tone fic In the first division of Chaikovsky’s | | concert in December, 1914. It is now} pleasure to hear the quartet with a less | 
tightly weavin; bent to every contour a quartet, again, their breadth of phrasing, Ccasy to see why the Flonzaleys did not{ formidable pianist, less technically | 
A minor, anc 224 Shade played over their cumulating progress with the music || think it worth while to add the other | equipped, but with a finer sense of pro- | 
; songful charm, his mel; Were good to hear. Chaikovsky—especially _||™Movements, although the suggestion of ‘portion, an appreciation of the instru- 
suffused it. A single voiin resonant Steinert Hall—sounded large, '|{4n Irish lively tune in the finale is not | ment’s limitations, and a willingness to 
phrased the music with Simple, firm-minded and firm-footed. For |) Ungrateful, If we are not mistaken, this} be one of four players. Pp. H. 
or more artfully renewe Once, the four were not over-zealous, put || Quartet was written in memory of Paul | 
liness. Again in the Qno edge upon him. Yet when they came 
to the Scherzo, in a proper zest for 
rhythmic bite and Swing, they would 
Sharpen tone and accent overmuch. Many eee 
a string-quartet is content with an easy 0 
fluency. “The Burgins,” in unusual con- There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
trast, oftener “rub in” all things. Yet 
composers seek, and. hearers crave, occa-. 
sional mildness. ye a 
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FOURTH CHAMBER CONCERT 


STEINERT HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 4 
Mr. ALFRED MYROVITCH, Assisting Pianist 


Reserved seats, $1.00, $1.50, plus tax. Tickets are now on sale at STEINERT HALL 


INLAST CONCERT 


oe 


Closes Season Here with 
Fine Performance of 
poroges Work 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 
ASSISTS AT sei 


4 


By PHILIP: HALE 

“The? Burgin String: Quartet gave the 
fourth and last concert. of: its. first sea- 
Son last.night in Steinert. Hail. mein 
rich... Gebhard, pianist: - ‘assisted, The 


program comprised *Borodin’s* quartet, 
.A- major, No. 1; Grieg’s unfinished 
‘quartet, F major; Franck’s _ quin- 
tet. 


Shortly before he diea Borodin. in a 
letter said ow pleased he was “with 
the success of his ‘first quartet which 
had ‘been played in mary ‘Huropean 
cities and “even, four times in a season 
at Buffalo.’’. But> this quartet which 
delighted audiences in. ‘Buffalo has not 
been so popular. in. Boston_as Boredin’s . 
posthumous: quartet with the charming | 
Nocturne which was played at the | 
Kneisel concerts three times ‘to the first 
quartet's one performance. - ats ‘1s the 
fashion. to describe: pede Ay Ss an 


cate oi women’s. 
siong,. a 4 | 


Arreproachable - mannens; “buts 

teur in..musie. » Would there, nad 
and were today. more. amatewl 
him! It would \be- easy. to. plek a 
flaws in the structure of. b f 
played last night, but the: tH 
ideas and his own way of expressin 
them. If in the second theme. of 1 
first mov ement we recognize Tte 
fluence, the other themes’ ‘and the ir ym ca 
ment of them are not assiznabl te s 
or trat School, In: fact, when | 

was especially anxious to. tr 


tic trainitig,’ he was least tiitérea ; 
Better far than countless measure 
orthodox development} including | 
treatment, is the fantastic trio » 
Scherzo, beautiful in a strange 


at once forget the supposedly ta 
ing line that this quartet is_ best € 
a theme of Beethoven’s. ‘a meh. 
Grieg’s second quartet has been ere 
formed here in its unfinished state, als 
as completed by the ingenious Julius 
Roentgen, who had certain | sketi ne 
left by Grieg to work With, and on ® nie 
own -hook caught, we are. informatie 
true Norwegian spirit. Does this” mi 
music that goes along by fits’ 
starts, hop-skinp-and-a-jump, bye 
nous. pausés, with thundering 
tudes in unison, with measures 
might be called white melody 
nating with heavy-booted Pei 
it stands, this quartet is not @6 
able with the first, though mere al 
pleasing passages that might’ Freyhi 3 
invented for the gentler episoé be 
“Peer Gynt.”’ ei mS | 
The concent ended with a: wel 1s bal: | 
anced.and expressive. perforniai “4 
/ Franck’s Quartet. Mr. Gebhard is. = ad 
than a “sound” ensemble player; } 1 “ig: 
_neither assertive nor obsequidus, ¢ nde 
las a regard for beauty of tone. 
The, playing of the Quartet sh 
the inevitable gain in euphorly “nae 
finer points’ of ensemble ‘that 
the association’ of virtuoso” 
during a } n. .The Quattes.¢ 
sustained’ ipera ts by all. tr 


music. night the att aah 
oa ; be ac 


o 
Dra seo a 


Sean Bilas i 
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FOURTH CHAMBER CONCERT 


STEINERT HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 4 
Mr. ALFRED MYROVITCH, Assisting Pianist 


Reserved seats, $1.00, $1.50, plus tax. ‘Lickets are now on sale at STEINERT HALL 
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It would-be easy to. pick certain 


in the structure of the quartet 
played last night, but the man had 
ideas and his own way of expressing 
them. If in the second theme of the 


first movement we recognize Italian in-. 


Or tuvat Senool, In° fact, when Borodin | 


was especially anxious to show-scholas- | 
tic training. he was least interesting. 
measures of 


rorthodox development, including fugal | 
treaiment, is the fantastic trio to his 1 


‘ 


scherzo, beautiful in a strange and 
haunting manner, so beautiful that we 
at once forget the supposedly reassir- 


jing line that this quartet is based on 


; 


a theme of Beethoven’s. 
Grieg’s second quartet has been per- 


The Burgin String Quartet gave the/| formed here In its unfinished state, also 
‘ , ¢ ‘ ’ lat » a 4 f hy ‘ j rer } ~ 
fourth and last concert of its first sea-|2S Completed by the ingenious Julius 


Roentgen, who had certain sketches 


(left by Griez to work with, and on his 


A. major, No. 1; Grieg's unfinished | 
quartet, F major; Franck’s piano quin- 


e own hook caught, we are informed, the | 
(true Norwegian spirit. Does this mean | 


music piel f0es along by fits and 


Starts, hop- -and-a-jump, with omi- 


nous pauses, with thundering plati- 
i tudes in unison, with measures of what 


Shortiv before he died Borodin in a} 


success of his first quartet which 
° ~~. 
had ‘been played in many European 


at Buffalo.’’. But this quartet which 
delighted audiences in Buffalo has not 


| been so popular in Boston_as Borodin’s 
| posthumous: quartet with the charming 
| Nocturne which was played at the 


'quartet’s one performance. It is the 


fashion to describe, Borodin. as an ac- 


cate of women’s right in the: profes- 
sions,.a delightful conversationalist of 


‘pleasing passages that might have been 
iinvented for the gentler episodés in 


| cities and ‘even, four times in a Season j cpp,op’ Gynt 


might be called white melody alter- 
nating with heavy-booted dances? As 


‘it stands, this quartet is not compar- 
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able with the first, though there are 


The concer ended with a2 well-bal-. 


anced and expressive. performance of 


| the inevitable gain in euphony and the) 
| finer points of ensemble that follows! 
musicians _ 


Hh : : 
complished chémist, a. staunch. advo- } during @ season. The Quartet should be = 


Franck’s Quartet. Mr. Gebhard is more 
aaape a “sound” ensemble player; he is’. 
‘ither assertive nor obsequious, and he, 
has a regard for beauty of tone. 
The playing of the Quartet showed 


the association of virtuos 
sustained liberaliv by ali true lovers of 


music, Last. night the audience was 
enthusiastic. 
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‘ Dania wie —Novel Pieces at Hand from the Erk ‘ACEI. P E N S | O N Fr U i D 


i songl i Glee ‘Club — The Vanishing | ; ates A i os BY THE 
. cee Boston Symphony Orchestra 


‘enn ee : a., April.6—Ty Cobb ange 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


ur : ball for several weeks, Dr. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY-STRAUSS PROGRAMME. 


D Durgin String Quartet at its ‘ihak tede 2S imate 

y after examining hee 
for the. season, in | obb’s ankle, taken last, mighty 

T'schaikowsky ; : Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 

I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 


o € | 

id L. mse pore Sirgaal 4 pit rig ba vition hers between DeteetE: 
t) ee of chamber-music in this 
me With reason it was warmly and. 

iihy applauded; with reason the | 
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sags ae $ company numbered sundry. fre- 


eee amme escaped routine, either WING’S GARAGE BURNS 
ond : > modern or ultra-modérn; yet 
traverse 1 pieces deserving revival and re- 
wardi 7 ‘both players and hearers. Boro- 
‘din’s Quartet in A major is. chamber- 
ic 0 if individual and comipelling cast; 
‘agm pate of Grieg’s unfinished Quar- 


ident of the First National"; 
on, on Sudbury road,’ Con- 
tially destroyed ‘by fire last 
n laid 1000 feet of hose to 


, mingling his characteriatic rom ‘the Sudbury river near 
‘Merit an Batact, have been nearly for- after a run of two -miles 
pote cn io, here in distant day, “The entre. By the time they ar 
$neisel is’ once played them. Franck's had become so intense that 
ee. an | and Strings has gone lerearequired. to save the res- 
ur need in Boston for a reputed ch the paint was blistering. 
| in kind, So did a lengthy ther fire has not been deter- 
cag U ain eager interest—the more ph ae il M4 Ces 
“th a 1 alts of the playing. 
' Burgins” have not lessened their 
vale, when the composer in han4d 
E Mee soperitics, When I*ranck, 
Bat almost orchestral, orches- 
Now. poweret 
ail pals ane ‘and fuse these inten 
f speech, measuring | them to the 
Sons sil ‘of the concert-room, to the un- 
pass of a string quartet. S'mi- | 


Jari i m. the whole course of the ch .¢ 


1us lar er at the first violin and 
Rebs septa at ‘the violoncello no longer 
tal whe | ir fellows. Thus, Mr. ‘Thillois | 
a] Wot ‘have no need to force their 
ta ss i Sutoome is a better adjustment 
arts, 1 more characteristic play of the 
| al tii Te cs a freer plasticity to the, 
Ipos' burpose, an agreeable and of- 
euphony. Not one of us 
The Burgins’” would have 
sir vigors of utterance, their 
S 5 ot ee They had only to 
1a force is. fot necessarily fervor, 1 spots and figures. 
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Vo ie Allegro con grazia. 


Ill. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


“Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 


Richard Strauss 


“Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 


“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,—after the Old-fash- 
ioned, Roguish manner—in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 


Tickets at Box Office, $2.50, $2.00, $1 .30, $1.00 (no tax) 


SYMPHONY PLAYS © 
a OR PENSION FUND 
+ dy 


Seaneay Concert eeret 
Large Audience 


At the first concert, for this season 
Biven by the Symphony Orchestra in ajd 
of-its pension fund Symphony Hall was 


filed yesterday afternoon jin every part 
With an audience that manifested acy 
appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Mon- 
teux and the musicians with vigorous) 
applause at every point where it was 
appropriate. This approval and its ex; 
pression seemed to be not a bit clouded) 


| by the sombre, tragic character of the 


Program and the fact that only two 
composers were represented, Tschaikow- 


sky and Richard Strauss. ’ 


The first half of the concert was given 


/over to the Russian composer's “Pa- 


thetic’? symphony. The second half con-' 
sisted of Strauss’s “‘Death and Trans- 


“Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.’* 
were sorrow and’ pathos and t 
raised to the nth power and ¢ 
through the long stretches of I 
‘melody and artistic dlencelt ince mic Intil 
the comparatively short. jingling a “i 
| cosity of the “Merry Ent A Wa is 


| reached. For, although “Don . 


streaked all through with the mus 
expression of the hero’s vs i ted. 
amorous passions, he had bie wife 
because of them and Strauss soon nt 


| neglect them. 


But the audience did not seem we 
whether Tschaikowsky’s despair was = 
curable, whether death as porti a: 
Strauss was an excessively noisy aff; 
whether Don Juan got what” 
served for his flitting from 
flower. It ‘was rejoiced by | | - 
nificent manner in which ine x BB pe “te 
ideas of the composers were: tras red. | 
by the orchestra and its energetic Ie ss ade i 
and it drank in with delight the t i: 
less beauties of the lyric port 
the ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony, the t 
transfiguration harmonies of 
and thé entrancing love songs be co) 
Juan. ak oe 

The. orchestra was never more on i 7 
mettle to do its best in spirit,. in. | 
and in delicacy of expression, ‘so. eon 
the whole result was splendid. (40.7 wn 


‘figuration,”’ “Don Juan’’ ‘and “Ty LCL AUAMEULE SD Gaccan Carr Wey san prakuary Mm a Re tial 





“THE BURGINS” MARK 
+ te BARING 
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-Bettered Playing by the New Quartet 
- Through a Notably Fresh and Interest- 
ing Programmc—Borodin, Ingrained Rus- 
sian, Grieg in Fragments, Franck Timely 
Renewed—Novel Pieces at Hand from the 
Harvard Glee Club— The Vanishing 
Cecilia 


MH Burgin String Quartet at its) 
final concert, for the season, in. 
Steinert Hall last evening, de- 
served well of the audience and 

of the public of chamber-music in this 

town. With reason it was warmly and 
persistently applauded; 


The programme escaped routine, either 
classic, modern or ultra-modern; yet 
traversed pieces deserving revival and re- 
warding both players and hearers. Boro- 
din’s Quartet in A major is chamber- 
music of individual and compelling cast; 
the fragments of Grieg’s unfinished Quar- 
tet in F major, mingling his characteristic 
merit and defect, have been nearly for- 
Bo.ten since, here in distant day, “The 
Kneisels’ once played them. Franck's 
Quintet for Piano and Strings has gone 
too long unheard in Boston for a reputed 
masterpiece in kind. So did a lengthy 
concert sustain eager interest—the more 
for the quality of the playing. 

“The Burgins’ have not lessened their 
fervors of voice, when the composer in han4 
bids them to large sonorities. When I*ranck, 
for example, is almost orchestral, orches- 
tral with him were they. Now. however, 
they better balance and fuse these inten- 
‘sities of speech, measuring them to the 


with reason the. 
listening company numbered sundry fre-| 
quenters of “The Flonzaleys'’’ concerts, 


resonance of the concert-room, to the un- |. 


forced compass of a string quartet. S’mi- 
larly, in the whole course of the ch .er 
music, Mr. Burgin at the first violin and 
Mr. Bedetti at the violoncello no longer 
overbear their fellows. Thus, Mr. ‘Thillois 
and Mr. Fourel have no need to force their 
tone. The outcome is a better adjustment 
of parts, a more characteristic play of the 
several timbres, a freer plasticity to the 
composer’s purpose, an agreeable and of- 
ten pervading euphony. Not one of us 
Who hear “The Burgins’ would have 
‘them lose their vigors of utterance, their 
intensities of mood. They had only to 
jearn that force is not necessarily fervor, 
and that ardor gains when measure directs 
‘it. Chamber-music is sensitive sound for 
a like pleasure. By the evidence of this 
final concert ‘*The Burgins’’ are well on their 
Way to sensibility. Not less than Mr, Geb- 
hard, pianist in Franck’s quintet and past 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY-STRAUSS PROGRAMME. 


Tschaikowsky : ; Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia. 

Ill. Allegro molto vivace. 

IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


( ‘Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
Richard Strauss “Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 


“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,—after the Old-fash- 
ioned, Roguish manner—in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 


Tickets at Box Office, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 (no tax) 
were sorrow and pathos and tragedy 
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raised to the nth power and continued 
through the long stretches of harmony, 
FOR PENSION FUND melody and artistic dissonance, until 
, the comparatively short jingling jfo- 


| cosity of the “Merry Pranks” was 
Herat $hort a4, Zi | reached. For, although ‘“‘Don Juan” is 
Streaked all through with the musica] 


Splendid Concert Deligh S @/ expression of the hero’s variegated 


. /amorous passions, he had his troubles 
Large Audience because of them and Strauss does not 


Eulenspiegel’s. Merry Pranks.” Here 


neglect them. 


But the audience did not seem to care 
At the first concert. for this season] whether Tschaikowsky’s despair was tn- 
| given by the Symphony Orchestra in aid reba whether death as portrayed by 
| of its pension fund Symphony Hall was] Whether Don Juan got wae Rota 
filled yesterday afternoon in every part! served for his flitting from flower Xf 
| with an audience that manifested its] tower. It was rejoiced by the maz- 
| appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Mon-: nificent manner in which the musical 
_teux and the musicians with vigorous) ideas of the composers were portrayed 
l|applause at every point where it was | by the orchestra and its energetic leader. 
appropriate. This approval and its ex-]| and it drank in with delight the match- 
pression seemed to be not a bit clouded/! less beauties of the lyric portions of. 
Fo the sombre, tragic character of the, the ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony, the beautifi] | 
| Program and the fact fase et (dy transfiguration harmonies of Strauss | 
composers were represented, 1schalkow-| and thé entrancing love gs 
sky and Richard Strauss. . | Juan. : none te ee 
The first half of the concert was given] The orchestra was never 
’ és ff more on 
over to the Russian composer’s “Pa-/ mettle to do its best in Spirit, in vase 
thetic’’ symphony. The second half con-/ and in delicacy of expression, so that 
Sisted of Strauss’s “‘Death and Trans-| the whole result was splendid. 
figuration,”’ “Don Juan’”’ and rr" 1] LOCAL AMAAAULED aaceca cacr Wy Aaa py aawany 
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, ; Semi-barbaric might and grandeur. They} y D V rc 1estra 


npr ‘ype ol feasted—and the strumming of guzli was’ : PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
nce we sweet to their ears. They fulfilled solemn saad ta ect 
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of the public of c1 0° life against the primeval backgrounds| _ | | TSCHAIKOWSKY-STRAUSS PROGRAMME 
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town. ‘With reason Talnes seen eis PL seer gain at Ye Eau | Tschaikowsky 4 aha Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 
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Sila coes of “The 7 Stage and orchestra. In the first movement | vit. ‘Allama aualinn etek. 
eh amme ent of the Quartet, again it is possible to hear IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 
7 weeram and imagine them—-in the heavy, striding,: F 


classic, modern of , —— sciaininincainegniaiait 
aah full-freighted measures, in the recurring ig “TD, a 
Eeverwen pieces des sonorities, in the grandiose progress of the Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 


org olivate mee whole music; while at the end, in the high : Richard Strauss “Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 
music of individua) 2@rmonics for all four voices, surely the, | 3 “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,—after the Old-fash- 
the fragments of Gri guzli were sounding once more in Boro-j ; ioned, Roguish manner—in Rondo Form,’’ Op. 28 
i in 3 maior, ming din’s ears. They return in the Trio of the 
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Quintet for Piano ae whirling Scherzi~al] rhythm andy : | “Wulenepfesel's” Sent): Pree Here 
too long unheard in “2 ?res. | were sorrow and pathos and tragedy 
raised to the nth power and continued 


| Possibly, too, in the slow division, the] 
yee! tee ring Voice of ancient Russian folk-song is dis: | through the long Stretches of harmony, 
darksome color, the} FOR PENSION fF melody and artistic dissonance, until 
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‘ his rhythmic energy and to his innate ..us-.. 4 
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i a song or in music like that of “Peer 
Gynt,” which pins him fast to text and 
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| never sustain and empty a mood? Some- 
Through . Notants was his wemree ACC times, indeed, he seems to be conscious 
ing Programmco—Bi Of music, yet to of this besetting weakness, to be peevish, 


} “ with his own proce 
sian, Grieg in Fragiings his own atavij 2/most, over it. Once and again, in the 
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tivs, with the sharp-spun voices, as though 
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Cecilia might well revive, @-snce to fulfil his awn will and prescrip- 
.: — ed, gowned, strangéiijn The Grieg that keeps minor place 
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Steinert Ha SWe*t to their ears. pros, ‘The flick of folk-dance is in the 
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He could no other way. 

After Grieg thus short-breathed, Franck 
in the Quintet seemed long-breathed in- 
sonorities, in the gré qeed. No doubt, clothed with a superfiu- 

in’ ‘ whole music; while ¢ 9bugly earnest temperament and occupied 

“oat 2 yee Alfie harmonics for all f at the moment with a symphony and a 

the fragments of Gr' guzli were soundin tone-poem besides, Franck here stretched 

tet in F major, ming 22'S ears. They ret far the boundaries of chamber-musie. Or- 
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go.ten since, here ; While elsewhere that strings as a body with or against his piano. 
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ten pervading euphc and two fitful Allegr¢ ang touches heights. More than once 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 20, at 3.30 o'clock 


Fortieth Concert i the Benefit of the Or 
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oston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TSCHAIKOWSKY-STRAUSS PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky ; , Symphony No. 6, “Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
Ill. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


ES <ST 


“Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
“Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 


“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,—after the Old-fash- 
ioned, Roguish manner—in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 


Tickets at Box Office, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 (no tax) 
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Splendid Cencert Delights a 
Large Audience | 
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Richard Strauss 


Euienspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” Here 
were sorrow and pathos and tragedy 
raised to the nth power and continued 
through the long stretches of harmony, 
melody and artistic dissonance, until 
the comparatively short jingling fo- 
cosity of the ‘Merry Pranks” was 
|reached. For, although ‘‘Don Juan” is 
Streaked all through with the musica] 
-@€xpression of the hero’s variegated 
amorous passions, he had his troubles 
because of them and Strauss does not 
neglect them. 


But the audience did not seem to care 
At the first concert. for this season! whether Tschaikowsky’s despair was in- 


given by the Symphony Orchestra in aja@| curable, whether death as portrayed by 


: Strauss was an excessively noisy affair, 
ofits pension fund Symphony Hall Was! whether Don Juan got what he de- 


filled yesterday afternoon in every part! served for his flitting from flower to 
| With an audience that manifested its! fiower. Tt was rejoiced by the maz- 
| appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Mon-:! nificent manner in which the musica] 
_teux and the musicians with vigorous] jdeas of the composers were portrayed 
|applause at every point where it WwaS | by the orchestra and jts energetic leader. 
|appropriate. This approval and its ex-] and it drank in with delight the match. | 
| pression seemed to be not a bit clouded|/ less beauties of the lyric portions of) 
_by the sombre, tragic character of the} the ‘‘Pathetic”’ Symphony, the beautifn] | 
'program and the fact that only two] transfiguration harmonies of Strauss_ 
| composers were represented, Tschaikow-] and the entrancing love songs of Don 
Juan. 


‘SKy and Richard Strauss. * | 
The first half of the concert was given The orchestra was never more on its 
mettle to do its best in Spirit, in viror 


over to the Russian composer’s “Pa- 
thetic’’ symphony. The second half con- and in delicacy of expression, so that 
Sisted of Strauss’s “‘Death and Trans-/ the whole result was splendid. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26, at 3.30 o’clock 


Forty-first Concert in aid of the Orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
WAGNER PROGRAMME, 


greetass to fh fh ok Piss mee 
rocession into the Cathedra ct II) 
Introduction to Act III t LOHEN GRIN 


Excerpts from THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBURG (Act III) 
Introduction —Dance of the Apprentices—Homag re to Hans Sachs 


‘The Ri ide of the Valkyries” ‘from 
: THE VALKYRIES (Act IIT) 
Excerpts from “Forest Murmurs’? from SIEGFRIED (Act ID) 
THE RING Funeral Music from THE DUSK OF THE GODS (Act III) 
OF THE NIBELUNGS Introduction—Scene [ (The Depths of the Rhine) and Clos- 
ing Scene (Open Space on Mountain Heights) from 
THE RHINE GOLD with Soloists: 
Laura Littlefield Esther Ferrabini-Jacchia 
Gertrude Tingley Charles H. Bennett 
Raymond Symonds 


Tickets NOW at Box Office, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 (no tax) 
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for a concert of his music and so | are we never again to have” tin broeild ior. 
, enlarges the Pension Fund of the, opera in Boston? Sign multip slic es upon 
Symphony Orchhestra. He puts that band | that here dwells a public e 
to its mettle, so that it exceeds itself in| no managerial hand turns 
a diversified and pervading eloquence. He| séems a promising herve nd 
warms Mr. Monteux become for the time Métropolitan an Company ‘to ta 
operatic conductor, almost transforming | Boston calls not. The CRicag » C0 a 
concert-hall into theatre. He gives pleas- Cuts the East from its itinera, ee ee 
ure to the audience, holding it in rapt Bostonian lifts beckoning finkes, Ye ft WHEES 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26, at 3.30 o’clock 
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symphony Orchestra 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
WAGNER PROGRAMME 
Overture to bg rico tre rea 
Procession into the Cathedral (Act II r 
Proceso Inte the Coupedral (Act 1D? coneenanin 


Excerpts from THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBURG (Act III) 
Introduction —Dance of the Apprentices—Homaze to Hans Sachs 


‘The Ride of the Valkyries’’ from 
THE VALKYRIES (Act IID) 
“Forest Murmurs’? from SLEGFRIED (Act IT) 
Funeral Music from THE DUSK OF THE GODS (Act IIT) 
Introduction—Scene [ (The Depths of the Rhine) and Clos. 
ing Scene (Open Space on Mountain Heights) from 
THE RHINE GOLD with Soloists: 
Laura Littlefield Esther Ferrabini-Jacchia 
Gertrude Tingley Charles H. Bennett 
Raymond Symonds 


Tickets NOW at Box Office, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 (no tax) 
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THE RING 
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ling their song; the rainbow-bridge where- | 
by gods may enter the new-reared Valhalla. : 
ith Wagner descended upon the concert of} 


| WAGNER SPURS THE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


sid the Symphony Orchestra for its Pension 
Fund yestreday afternoon, and so at last, | 


Fragments from His Operas with Band, | ror the first time under the new régime, — 
such occasion resumed familiar voice and 


Conductor and Audien ; th 
4 ce at the’ Lop oF ‘aspect. It was good to hear the orchestra 


Their Bent — Mr. Goding Takes the | so distinguishing itself and the conductor 
eer so fully in the vein; good to listen to the 
New Way of Pianists — Mr. Faelten : 


applause heaped at every opportunity on 
Resurrects Raff—Programmes in Pros both; good, most of all, to watch and feel | 

the spell that, even under the handicap of 
pect the concert-room, the Wagner of opera and 
music-drama may still work deep. In the 
name of all the gods at once—to use only 
that mild, yet collective Shakspearean oath, 
are we never again to have ortra that is. 
Sign multiplies upon sign 


ae 


LIESSHD be Richard Wagner! He 
makes Symphony Hall a full house 
for a concert of his music and so 


enlarges the Pension Fund of the 
Symphony Orchhestra. He puts that band 
t> its mettle, so that it exceeds itself in 
a diversified and pervading eloquence. He 
warms Mr. Monteux become for the time 
operatic conductor, almost transforming 
concert-hall into theatre. He gives pleas- 
ure to the audience, holding it in rapt 
illusion, stirring it to fervors of applause. 
Through him, albeit ‘by fragments, we hear- 
ers know again “Lohengrin” and “Die 
Meistersinger’’; the Valkyrs riding the 
skies; Siegfried thrilling to high eni- 
prise in the whirr of the ‘wood: the 


Rhine-Maidens guarding the gold and lift- 


opera in Boston? 


that here dwells a public eager for it. Yet 
no managerial hand turns to reap what 
seems a promising harvest. Off goes the. 
Métropolitan Company to Atlanta —an 
Boston calls not. The CRicago Company 
cuts the Kast from its itinerary—and no 
Bostonian lifts beckoning finger. Yet where 
there is a will, as there clearly is among 
the public, there should also be a Mana- | 
gerial way to gratify it. Inertia may mas- 
querade too long as “watchful waiting.” 

Of old the Symphony Orchestra was on 
its mettle in these ‘‘Wagner Concerts” for 


its Pension Fund, and yesterday it renewed 
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that fine tradition. As reconstituted after 
the secession of 1920, it has not. yet 
traversed two seasons; yet personnel for 
Personnel, and work for work, there is not 
a band in America to match it. In larze 
part, it is an orchestra of younger men: 
throughout it is an orchestra minded to do 
its bést; more:and more it becomes a re- 
spomsive, sensitive instrument to Mr. Mon- 
teux; more and more it knows and feels 
itself; almost always it kindles to the mu- 
sic in hand; while in the operas of Wagner 
It is an old story that every player below 
the stage acts in degree with those upon 
it. The violins have seldom sounded with 
@ richer beauty of pulsing, glowing tone 
than they brought yesterday to a fragment 
from the second act of ‘“Lohengrin’’—the 
advance of Elsa’s wedding procession 
toward the minster. The violoncellos sang 
with Wagnerian depth and_= splendor 
through the introduction to the third act 
of “Die Meistersinger.’’ The basses sus- 
‘tained the iterated measures of the flow 
of the Rhine as though such task were 
their frequent employ. The wood-winds 
sang with Slegfried’s bird, glistened with 
the gleams, whirred with the rustle of his 
forest. The horns ran the gamut from 
méllow musing to high proclamation. The 
Whole brass choir rose and fell in the 
Surge and break of Wagner’s sonorities. 
A more manifold, a more plastic voice the 
orchestra has seldom scemed. At every 
turn, in phrasing, in euphonies, in the de- 
tail inset, in the gradient marshalled 
and measured, its tone praised its own 
ear and Mr. Monteux’s. It hid Skill in 
beauty; it clothed zest with power. An 
operatic orchestra might not be more re- 
spomsive to the sensuousness drenching 
Wagner’s music, to the nervous quiver 
endlessly whipping it. 

No less, in degree, was the conductor en- 
kindled. Give Mr. Monteux a music that 
he can visualize as upon the Stage of a 
theatre; give him a musie vibrant with 
rhythm, outspoken in song, teeming with 
harmonic and instrumental colors, char- 
acterizing, picturing, enforcing—the speech 
of scene Spectacle, drama—and intensively 
he will impart it. So he chose his frag- 
ments yesterday; SO, one upon another. 
they quickened and Warmed him. Yet 
in measure he is still “in process’’ as con- 
ductor of Wagner's music. “lsewhere in 
his days in the opera house lay his field. 
Not yet, for example, has he quite found 
the rhythm to which the Valkyrs speed 
&cross high heaven. Better he summons 
the stirrings of Siegfried the Hero to 
briinnhilde fire-girt, than the quiver of 
leaf and light in the forest of noon. Yet 
When the listener recalls Mr. Monteux’'s 
irst halting version of the apotheosis of the 
dead Siegfried and the tonal panoply of 


heroic proclamation and heroic mourning 
with which he now invests it, faith and 
future bound high. As it was, he sum- 
moned the spiritual mists, the sensuous 
glow, the ceremonial pomp that join three- 
fold in the music of Elsa’s minster. He 
missed little cf the beauty that broods 
over the introduction to the third act of 
“Die Meistersinger’’—as though Wagner 
saw his Nuremberg tranquil, _ silvered, 
ruddied in the dawn, saw it and loved it, 
felt and spoke the poetry in this visioning, 


in the folk that living, singing, dreaming, 


within it were enfolded. 
The tumult of the sea and of the Dutch- 
man’s tortured voyaging again sounded out 


of Mr. Monteux’s version of Wagner’s over- 
' ture. 


With the depths of the Rhine, in 
the beginnings of ‘‘Das Rheingold,’ he was 
not less at one with picture and purport, 
The waters streamed through the tonal 
mists; gradually the tonal lights quiverea 
and warmed across them; the final chord 


was radiant ; the song of the Rhine-Maidens || 
We of the }| 


more lustrious than their gold. 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century properly count 


tone-picturing one of the arts of rausic r 
in our time developed and enriched, Seven- jj 


ty-five years ago, Wagner wrote this pre- 
luding te ‘Das Rheingold.” 
has it faded- It was possible to wish Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra more lambent 
color in the rainbow that leapt from Don- 


ner’s hammer, a larger. majesty, a deeper || 


serenity with that wondrous motiv'of Val- 
halla. Yet, maybe, it ig Wagner’s music 
that the years are dimming. Or we listen- 
ers are such children of the eye that we 
must see the lights of a theatre-rainbow, 
behold the human 
majestic enough—of the processioning gods. 


At least. too, there are singers in Boston te 
capable of the vo-ce-parts incidental to the |] 


fragments of ‘Das Rheingold.,”’ Mmes. 
Littlefield, Tingley ana Ferrabini spoke 
Songfully and in voices Of blended color 
for the Rhine-maidens: Mr. Bennett was 
by no means characterless with Alberich’s 
sneers tand threatenings—al] four withal 
through an orchestra now golden with the 
still, shining treasure, now black with the 
scheming, writhing, Nibelung. Mr. Mone 
teux felt this musie of COnirast and charac- 
ter, And Wagner made it—made it as be- 
fore he had made other music of the 


storm-tossed Dutchman; of Elsa Silvery || 


among the knights ‘of Nuremberg’s spirit 


and N uremberg’s medieval life: of Wotan’s : 
daughters, warrior-maids; of Siegfried the |i 
death |/ 


uprising hero and Siegfried in 
transfigured. The world of romance—and 
one man, one concert had bounded it. 

Bae’ eee 


Pee meee ee 


Yet how little | 


simulacra—often un- | 


wildest delight. Is {t, then, concely- 
‘able that most of these self-same peo- 


Symphony Hall. 
‘ple would not press to a decent pres- 


| AGNER DAY IN entation of the Ring if some manager. 
of enterprise—and judgment—were to 

SYMPHONY H ALL offer them the chance? Very like, un- 
fortunately; audiences are whimsical. 


Something, however, could surely bé 
(>————F94, 4 | done to give us a.taste of dramatic 

if sci ad. ae hab h music, If only by way of concerts. And, 
to make the best of a bad matter, 

Or chestr a Gives 41st Con- there are scenes or Ngee above v 
® > In Wagner’s dramaa, which prove in 

cert in Aid of Pen- the concert hall quite as effective as 

e in the theatre... Mr. Monteux found 

s10n F und such excerpts for yesterday: the ex- 

quisite introduction to the last act of 
Die Melistersinger, which, ita serene 
‘beauty notwithstanding, !n the opera 
seems very long; the funeral music 
from Goetterdasmmerung and the pro- 
cession in Lohengrin, when action both 
times rests; the introduction to the 
third act of Lohengrin, in the theatre 
“usually heard to the sound of people 
For the 41st concert tn ald of the | scurrying back to their seats, banging 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension | doors behind them. By the same argu- 
Fund, Pierre Monteux, the conductor, /ment, why would {t not be worth while 


)} to give {In a concert the great duet from 
were eee COOwING bing of Wag- ‘the last act of Slegfried, or the first 
ner’s music: 


i scene of Tannhauser? In the one 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman, | case it would be A st 0 a 
y Ww wo ; 

Procession into the Cathedral (Act IT), a ay singing, aie in the other a! 
introduction to Act ITI, Lohengrin; Ex- idramatic soprano of high degree, two! 
cerpts from The Mastersingers of Nur- contingencies unlikely in the average | 
emburg (Act I1I), Excerpts from The} operatic performance. The finale to 


“Don Giovanni” would surely be Inter- 
Ring of the Nibslungs, Laura Littlefield, festing to hear, and there are other 
Gertrude Tingley, Esther 


Ferrabini- | scenes worth hearing, of musical value 
Jacchia, Charles Bennett, Raymond/@nd not too inherently theatrical to 
Simonds, 


bear transplanting from the stage. With 

‘conductor, orchestra and chorus at 

If the steady flow of orchestral opu-! hand, can nothing be done even par- 
‘ence and the succession of one musical | tially to fill the operatic void? 

7 | Mr. Monteux did wonders yesterday.. 

and emotional climax after the other |An operatic conductor of experience be- 

make a concert all of Wagner’s music |fore he came to Boston, he read the 


even more wearing than one, say, of | great music of yesterday as one to the 


. manner born. In the stirring vision of 
Beethoven's music alone, nevertheless ithe storm-tossed Flying Dutchman, the 


the enthusiasm of the vast audience yes- superbly graded, ever mounting climax 
terday proves that in these operatically |/of the Lohengrin procession, the quiet 
empty days people are grateful for their calm of the Melistersinger introduction 
Wagner any way they can get it. Even or the tragedy of the Goetterdaem- 
the Rheingold scenes, which suffer not merung—it would be hard to say where 
too happily by removal from the the- he showed himself most masterly. And 
atre, and the Valkyries’ ride as wel],, the orchestra has never played better. 
were vigorously applauded.’ |The-singers, too, sang excellently, Mr. 
The situation is an odd one, People| Bennett. who had most to do. singing 
throng Symphony Hal! to hear bits of especially well. It was a concert to 
Wagner's operas, expressing thereat the | remember long. R. R. G, 


SPLENDID WORK BY 
ALL CONCERNED 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Young People’s Concerts 
THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Monday, January 23,and Wednesday, January 25, | 922 


at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Camille Saint-Saéns . , ; . “Heroic March’’ 
Ludwig van Beethoven . Larghetto from the Second 


| Symphony in D minor 
Georges Bizet ‘“L’Arlésienne’”’ Suite No. 1, from the 


Incidental Music to Daudet’s play 
Anton Dvofaék ; . ‘Two Slavonic Dances 
Richard Wagner ' . Overture to “Rienzi’’ 


No adult will be admitted to rey concerts tailed accompanied by one or 
more children 


Prices: 25, 35, and 50 cents (no tax) 
Regnault was one of his inceneate lend i 
| SYMPHONY PLAYS and joined him in mad mustent Wn. Kk oa 
This march, by the way, was “ 
at Saint-Saens funeral in the lelin 12. 
| Then came the rhetto. pom he ho 
TO SCHOOL PUPILS rene Bymphon, Nass malo, 


was’ followed by ae Prelude, Minu a0 

W nals, —— frm 64% .19224|\ 0nd Carillon trom. Bizet's music. 

‘Daudet’s “L’Arlesienne.” Arenson la 
Orchestra Gives First. of Dances of Dvorak; then the-ove: 

“Rienzi” brought the end. The D | 

nual Concert Series || were from the first set. There wae : “e 

‘ | time in the history of the orchestra 

Pee Pa. kT eye when some of Dvorak’s Ss were. 


si | See es often on the programs. It {s well ey 

By PHILIP HALE remember that he wrote other 1 : 
|. The first of the concerts for the school |} than the ‘From the New ‘World’ ym. 
j children of Greater Boston given by the jj Phony, music that 1s more spo at a1 \e re " 


my mya more characteristic, before the — 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Mon- soul was spoiled by adulation ai 8 
| teux, conductor, took place yesterday success of “Serious.” { -6. dull urea 
| afternoon in Symphony Hall, which was works in England. His’ ‘Scherio. Capric- 
completely filled. The program, well|| (i559 would be worth reviving at a sub- 
suited to the occasion, was as follows: scription concert of the orchestra. . me 
Saint-Saens’s ‘Heroic March,’’ com. The orchestra played as if the. 1d1~ 
posed in 1871 and first performed Onli ence were one of Friday afternoos 

Dec. 10 of that year. The march was Saturday evening. ‘Who knows wh 
originally in a cantata for a concert at er young people are not grits 

the opera in 1870, but this cantata was they are certainly more 

not performed. Saint-Saens dedicated expression of epintol sees 

‘the march to the memory. of Henri 


hi ted but. 
pe hg the eg tg painter, Pa oben sophistica 


‘Il were attentive and aout —inter-" 
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| Monday, January 23,and Wednesday, January 25, 1922 


at 4 o clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Camille Saint-Saéns . ; ; . “Heroic March’’ 

Ludwig van Beethoven . . Larghetto from the Second 
8 . | Symphony in D minor 
» Georges Bizet ‘“L’Arlésienne’”’? Suite No. 1, from the 
af Incidental Music to Daudet’s play 
» Anton Dvordk | . Two Slavonic Dances 
© Richard Wagner . j . Overture to “Rienzi’’ 
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) No adult will be admitted to these concerts unless accompanied by one or 
more children 


Prices: 25, 35, and 50 cents (no tax) 
| Regnault was one of his intimate friends 
| SYMPHONY PLAYS and joined him in mad musical pranks. 
| This march, by the way, was performed | 
&t Saint-Saens funeral in the Madeline. 
Then came the Larghetto from Beetho- | ; 
T0 SCHOOL PUPILS: ven’s Symphony, No. 21, D major, which | 


|} was followed by the Prelude, Minuet | 
| hi ona onteae —~fam +hye./ 22, and Carillon from Bizet’s music for 
Daudet’s “L’Arlesienne.”” Two Slavonic 

Orchestra Gives First of An- | Dances of Dvorak; then the overture to 
I Rienzi” brought the end. The Dances 

nual Concert Series | were from the first set. There was a 

. i} time in the history of the orchestra 

when some of Dvorak’s Dances were, 


| j;often on the programs. It is well to 

By PHILIP HALE remember that he wrote other music 

The first of the concerts for the school]| than the ‘“‘From the New World” Sym- 
children of Greater Boston given by the}] Phony, music that is more spontaneous, 


‘wharacteristic, before the simple 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Mon- os 7 : | 
teux, conductor, took place yesterday soul was spoiled by adulation and the 


‘ “ . - i success of ‘‘Serious,’’ i. 6., dull vocak 
cuit aca ae ee bose works in England. His Scherzo Capric- 
suited to the occasion. was as follows: || (10se, Would be worth reviving at a sub- 


: once t . 
Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Heroic March,’ com. scription concert of the orchestra 


i 
Bi | 
Pill 
. 1 


—— 


The orchestra played as if the audi- 


posed in 1871 and first performed on 
Dec. 10 of that year. The march was 
originally in a cantata for a concert at 
the opera in 1870, but this cantata was 
not performed. Saint-Saens dedicated 
the march to the memory of Henri 


Regnault, the celebrated painter, a 
+ victim of the Franco-Prussian war. | 


ence were one of Friday afternoon or 
Saturday evening. Who knows wheth- 
er young people are not as eritical— 
they are certainly more honest in the 
expression of opinion—than older, 
more sophisticated but timorous per- 
sons? Yesterday the children, who 
were attentive and evidently inter- 





ested, 


seemed especially pleased with 


Beethoven’s music~—and here it was 
not ~ronounced rhythm or the beating 
of drums that appealed to them—the 


Carillon, and Dvorak's 
These concerts ire 


Dances. 
of great benefit 


in the deve..pment of a taste for or- 


chestral music. 


good thing for them to 


From 
future audiences must come. 


these children 
Itsiwe 8 
know that music 


can be gay witnout being cheap and 
vulgar; that Beethoven is not a name 
to inspire fear; that ‘‘high-brow’’ music 


may interest them as much as 


brow’’ pieces. 
The concert will 


“‘low- 
Pad 


be reprated for 


other children Wednesday afternoon at 
4 o’clock. 


A Young People’s Concert by the Sym-; 
phony Orchestra to an Audience of Man 
Minds, Moods and Manners—The Leaven 
That Justifies Such Ventures, Especial- 
ly for the Teens 


the reviewer when his trade calls 

him to a Young People’s Concert 
by the Symphony Orchestra such as be-’ 
fell yesterday afternoon. He turns his| 
eyes upon the audience, sees in it many’ 
Children of tender years—no less than. 
nine, yet no more than thirteen. He| 
questions speculatively whether such; 
infants of the concert-hall receive any 
impression at all from the music he: ard, | 
éven though Mr. Monteux and his orches- 
tra administer it in homeopathic and 
pleasantly spiced dcosé¢ He looks again 
and straightway sees many a lad and 
many a girl engrossed in the pieces of 
Beethoven or Bizet, or Dvorak or, Wag- 
ner, and pleasured by them. He says: 
in his haste that for these adolescents 
these Young People’s Concerts should be 
reserved—only to be told by a wise phy- 
chologist in education that if children 
are to be “caught young” for the Sym-. 
phony Concerts, they must be enmeshed 
in the very years to which he, in his 
folly, had demurred. 

The reviewer pricks up his ears and 
hears much childish prattle about him while 
the music is proceeding, observes cynical- 
ly to himself that in habits of the concert-_ 
hall, the child is also father to the man. 
uncontrolled—an impression confirmed | 
when hardly a youngster leaving the con-| 
cert is chattering of pieces or instruments. 
The reviewer pretends not to notice when | 
two lads slip out to the nearest movies: 
when a neighboring girl audibly absorbs the 
juice of a lemon or makes sure that her 
overshoes will flap Aa la mode. By this | 
time he is quite sure that Young People’ s | 


Pitre rer for the unwary open before 


‘the music, 


Concerts are a snare and delusion. He looks | 
and listens yet again—and the instrumental 
song, the gentle beauty of the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Second itwntiea’ 
gradually unfolds and penetrates an aur | 
diences, listening first in puzzled expect | 
ancy. Eyes brighten to Mr. ereajprteae ib 
flute in The Minuet from Bizet’s music | 
of “The Woman of Arles.’’ Wagner’s 
trumpet-calls in the Overture to “Rienzi” 
send thrills down childish backs. Plainly 
the youngsters are much interested in the 
instruments that vary the band, that give | 
color and contour to the music. (A whole | 
| Young People’s Concert might reasonably 
be devoted to example and explanation 
with them.) 

The reviewer resumes listening post and 
before he leaves it, he knows that these 
Slavonic Damces of Dvorak, that rackin3 
Prelude to ‘“‘The Woman of Arles,’’ the 
pomps of Saimt-Saéns’s ‘‘Heroic March’”’ 
have not been played in vain in the ears 
of many a rapt adolescent, caught into 
rhythmed to it, illuded by it. 
Maybe, he thinks of his own young days. 
“Eheu! Fugaces! A «whole Symphony 
Concert “in regular course,’’ a whole “‘spe- 
cial’’ on those Mionday evenings, which these 
Young: People’s matinées are designed to 
feed, will not yiéld such various, such con- 
fused impressions. Yet at end, when Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra have finished 
their pains, when the last of Mr. Burke’s 
tempting programme-notes have been read, 
when the youngsters have chattered and 
clicked away, one impression stays firm. 
Whatever the infirm.ties of childish flesh 
and childish will before these concerts, 
however at odds with each other and with 
the occasion, this or that element in the 


| audience may be, enough of youth hears 


er. For there shouigd be more joy over one 
and is pleasured, to justify them altogeth- 
pair of ears opened to symphonic music 
than over ninety-and-nine pairs of eyes 
fastened upon the movies. Od 


SYMPHONY HALL 
People’s Concerts 


The Afternoons of 
MONDAY APRIL 3, and WEDNESDAY APRIL 5 


at 4 o'clock 
by the 


mphony Orchestra 
pee ag . 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 
Mozart ; j ; Overture to ‘‘The Marriage to Figaro” 


Haydn Two eaemil from the Symphony in G major (B. & H. No. 13) 
a. Minuet; Trio. b. Finale: Allegro con Spirito. 


Debussy From the ‘‘Little Suite’’ 


Delibes 
Tchaikovsky ; , 
a. Dance of the Sugar Fairy. 


b. Chinese Dance. 
c. Trépak (Russian Dance). 


b. Procession. Pee 
Slavic Theme with Variations from “‘Coppelia”’ 


Ballet Suite, ““The Nutcracker’”’ 


a. Ina Boat. 


Wagner Introduction to Act IIT, “Lohengrin” 


—$———__— + 


No adult will be admitted to these concerts s unless accompanied by one or more children 


Prices: 25, 35 and 50 cents (no tax) 
dren, could have consisted of music. 


teachers disposed to watch and listen, 
it might have proved.a very good thing 
for tne betterment of musical standards. 


“or. if this audience so keenly relished 


me Yoythm, surely the majority of the in- 
dividuais who formed it could be taught 

YOUNG PEOPLE iy piey. ae base i sing, 
Aithough, in our schools and music 


aS , f ga. Schools and at the hands of private 

4 crated tars ahs masters, much music teaching is going 

CY My SY tae , aD Ba rhe. ‘forward, how many young pupils are 
y a) j . ° ‘ : 

Symphony Orchestra Gives'icarhing the value of Lotes and the Bae 

: : s |cessity of observing the same? For an 

an Intex esting Per- ,answer ask any good musician. \ If. all 

‘music teachers whose job it is to teach 

formance ‘the rudiments could recognize the love 

‘of rhvthm which exists in every child 

Tema ‘fit to study music at all, and would make 

that chiid understand that the rhythm 


AUDIENCE FRANK ‘he loves plain cannot be without firm 


time, the, situation would improve. Yes- 

IN AWARD OF FAVOR ‘' ike y's congert should serve as an ob- 
esson to teachers. | 

fae ‘Vhat it is of vast benefit for: young | 
Sa pres oe ‘ iy upils to hear a concert of such high | 
esceraay aiternoon, before an audi- aval ity cannot be questioned; all teach- | 
ence that all but filled Symphony Hall, /ers know that they will work the better 
Mr. Monteux gave one of his “Young fox it. tne quality was high 


a OC bing O 0 eet , ‘genuinely brilliant playing. ie 
People’s Conceris,"’ with this program: ‘gtitn suis ok i BAL agen R. RK. G 


EE, Sem 
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be 


ested, seemed especially pleased with 
Beethoven’s music~—and here it was 
not ~ronounced rhythm or the beating 
of drums that appealed to them—the 
Carillon, and Dvorak's Dances. 

These concerts ire of great benefit 
in the deve. pment of a taste for or- 
chestral music. From these children 
future audiences must come. It ts a 
good thing for them to know thai music 
can be gay witnout being cheap and 
vulgar; that Beethoven is not a name 
to inspire fear; that ‘‘high-brow’’ music 
may interest them as much as “low- 
brow’”’ pieces. -: d 

The concert will be reprated for 
other children Wednesday afternoon at 
4 o’clock. | 


A Young People’s Concert by the Sym-; Concerts are a snare and delusion. He looks} 
and listens yet again—and the instrumental| 
song, the gentle beauty of the slow move-§ 
Minds, Moods and Manners—The Leaven ment of Beethoven’s Second Symphony 


That Justifies Such Ventures Especial- gradually unfolds and penetrates an au . 
’ 


phony Orchestra to an Audience of Many 


diences, listening first in puzzled expect 


ly for the Teens ancy. Eyes brighten to Mr. Laurent’§? 


flute in The Minuet from Bizet’s mus! 


the reviewer when his trade calls trumpet-calls in the Overture to “Rienzi® 


P tre ev for the unwary open before| of ‘“‘The Woman of Arles.’’ Wagner’ ‘ 
him to a Young People’s Concert} send thrills down childish backs. Plainly 


by the Symphony Orchestra such as be:. the youngsters are much interested in thé 


fell yesterday afternoon. He turns his| instruments that vary the band, that givé 


eyes upon the audience, sees in it many! color and contour to the music. (A wholé 
Children of tender years—no less than, Young People’s Concert might reasonably 
nine, yet no more than thirteen. He! be devoted to example and explanatiolf 
questions speculatively whether’ such: with them.) \P 
infants of the concert-hall receive any! ‘The reviewer resumes listening post an@ 
impression at all from the music heard, | before he leaves it, he knows that thes® 
éven though Mr. Monteux and his orches-| Slavonic Dances of Dvorak, that rackin® 
jtra administer it in homeopathic and] prelude to “The Woman of Arles,” the 
pleasantly spiced dose He looks again pomps of Saimt-Saéns’s ‘‘Heroic March’’ 
and straightway sees many a lad and have not been played in vain in the ears 
many a girl engrossed in the pieces of of many a rapt adolescent, caught into 
Beethoven or Bizet, or Dvorak or, Wasg-| the music, rhythmed to it, illuded by it. 
ner, and pleasured by them. He says’ Maybe, he thinks of his own young days. 
in his haste that for these adolescents “Bheu! Fugaces! A «whole Symphony 
these Young People’s Concerts should be Concert ‘“‘in regular course,”’ a whole ‘‘spe- 
reserved—only to be told by a wise phy-| cial” on those Monday evenings, which these 
chologist in education that if children | Young: People’s matinées are designed to 
are to be “caught young” for the Sym- feed, will not yield such various, such con- 
phony Concerts, they must be enmeshed fused impressions. Yet at end, when Mr. 
in the very years to which he, in his Monteux and the orchestra have finished 
folly, had demurred. their pains, when the last of Mr. Burke’s 

The reviewer pricks up his ears and tempting programme-notes have been read. 
hears much childish prattle abouthim while when the youngsters have chattered and 
the music is proceeding, observes cynical- clicked away, one impression stays firm. 
ly to himself that in habits of the concert-' whatever the infirm:ties of childish flesh 
hall, the child is also father to the manj and childish will before these concerts, 
uncontrolled—an impression confirmed! however at odds with each other. and with 
when hardly a youngster leaving the con-! the occasion, this or that element in the 
cert is chattering of pieces or instruments. | audience may be, enough of youth hears 
The reviewer pretends not to notice when) er. For there shouig be more joy over one 
two lads slip out to the nearest movies: and is pleasured, to justify them altogeth- 
when a neighboring girl audibly absorbsthe pair of ears opened to symphonic music 
juice of a lemon or makes sure that her than over ninety-and-nine pairs of eyes 
overshoes will flap A la mode. By this | fastened upon the movies. Ry 
time he is quite sure that Young People’s | 


“kh Viitony Hall 
vA Wostony Hall. 
ee Ce” wes" | Mozert—Overture to ‘The Marriage to Bigaro.’’ | 
ei — Haydn—Two movements from the Symphony in 
ai, G major (B. & H. No. 18). (a) Minuet: 
Trio,. (b) Finale: Allegro econ Spirito. 
Debussy——From tha ‘Little Suite.’ (a) In a 
_. Boat. (b) Procession. 
Delibes—Slavic Theme with Varlationg from 
. *“Coppelia.’’ 
Uschalkowsiry—Ballet Sulte, ‘“The Nuteracker.’’ 
(a) Dance of the Sugar Fairy. (b) Chinese 
_. ance. (¢c) Trepek (Russian Dance), 
Wagact—latraduction to Act If, “Lohengrin.” 
Since the ‘young people,’”’ who formed 
quite nine-tenths of the audience, were 
Americas | ° anifestly no respecters of persons, {t 
Was Interesting to guess, from the 


—1 warrath of the applause, at what they 

és ¥ FE A N liked best. The Mozart overture left 
yj them cold, the Debussy pleces pleased 

|them little better, the Haydn minuet 


D YF | something more. With the Haydn alle-. 
| sro, however, came content; throughout 
———]] its course all talking and fidgeting 
| ceased. And then, Debussy once over, 
LA U N D f enthusiasm grew. The first movement of 
p the Tchaikovsiky suite, which the audi- 

i 
would have again, and they tried hard ! 
BOSTON Si— for the Chinese and Russian dances once. 
28 more. And the Lohengrin introduction : 
4. BOYLSTON STREET (ON drew forth as hearty applause as any 


- crce regarded as a solo for Celesta, they 
21] the afternoon. 


248 HUNTINGTO >. Rhythm, in short, in company. with | 

molt COlor or better still much sound, ts: 
what the audience yesterday liked best. | 
If haig the company, In place of chil- | 
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—— cren, could have consisted of music. 


r teachers disposed to watch and listen, 
| it might have proved.a very good thing 
‘ for the betterment of musical standards. 


‘or if this audience s0 keenly relished 


, aq rhythm, surely the majority of the in- 
| dividuals who formed it could be taught 
to play in time, or sing. 3 

j fw 


Although, our schools and music 


‘Schools and at the hands of private 
AN, bpm oS FD 
fh arathd’ \ oF masters, much music teaching is going 


ON hy EERE 4 LUD ND MO atl \forward, how many young pupils are 
Symphony Orchestra Gives learning the value of notes, and the ne- 


+ . |cessity of observing the same? For an 
en Interesting Per- ,answer ask any good musician. | If all 
Ki music teachers whose job it is to‘teach 
rormance the rudiments could recognize the love 
‘of rhythm which exists in every child 
re ‘fit to study music at ail, and would make 
- Pm | ,that chfid understand that the rhythm 
AUDIENCE FRANK he loves plain cannot be without firm 
time, the,situation would improve. Yes- 
IN AWARD OF FAVOR terday’s congert should serve as an ob- 
- ject lesson to teachers. 
ig | ‘Phat it is of vast benefit for: young: 
‘pupils to hear a concert of such high | 
Yesterday afternoon, before an audi- iquality cannot be questioned: all teach- 
ence that all but filled Symphony Hall, | ers Row tas why will an Pie ele 
7 MT, by . | « “Y%oune |for it. The quality was hig n ) 
Mr. 8 lesley Bave one of his Young igen inely brilliant playing. R. Ra, 
| People’s Concerts,’ with this program: | 
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‘| |S7TH SEASON 
~ OF POPS OPENS 


1 to Begin on Monday Under the Usual 
Conditions—Mr. Jacchia for Conductor 
| and Programme-Maker 
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: | OR a thirty-seventh spring and sum- ‘ . d aes) ; py, MAY ee 
-F mer, the Pop Concerts will begin on Self-E Uu 2 | 


Monday at Symphony Hall to con- 
tinue there, every evening except Sunday, 
well into July. Once more the ele 
will be cleared of rows of seats, and tables 
: and chairs will replace them. Again it 
will be possible to eat at them, to a 
i at them—whatever the law allows; ta 

smoke at them unmolested. Furthermore, | 
for those who prefer liquid refreshment 
apart from music, a bar—as bars go now- : 
aGays—stands as heretofore at the back 
of the first balcony. Food and drink | 
at The Pops have long been of the best, | 
and this spring there will be no departure | 
from standard. According to custom also, | 
the two balconies will be reserved for | 
those who would take the pleasure of the 
| music as at any other concert. The Sym- 
rlhony Orchestra, seventy or eighty = 
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as need may require, will provide that 
| ‘music: while again Mr. Jacchia returns to 
lead it. By this time his tireless energy 
with band and music, his zest for instru- 
mental melody, his fire of rhythm, his 
communicating verve are an old story. 
Crehestra and audience alike answer night- 

| ‘ly to him. 
| As in the past, the conductor wil] make 
| /more various and) interesting programmes 
| than have any of his predecessors. Oper- 
| ‘atic overtures, waltzes and marches, oc- 
casional vivid fragments from symphonies, 
| frequent fantasias from famlliar operas, 
oF solo-pieces, miniatures, ballet music and a 
A: Senerally pleasing miscellany wiil all 
figure upon them. Thus the list for Mon- 
| day includes a Suite of Dances from 
P| Respighi’s ballet (after Rossini) “La Bou- 
| ‘tique Fantasque’’; the list for Tuesday a 
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| Fantasia from ‘‘Luoohengrin’ and Gold- | 

il mark's Overture, ‘“Sakuntala”; the lst for | 
| 4 Wednesday, fragments of Miassemet’s opera. 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame” andi the Pre- 

: Jude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’: the list for 

Thursday, a variety of pieces by Russian | | 





i composers, even to Skriabin and Musorg- 
sky. On Friday, the Prelude to ‘Tristan 
3 and Tsolde’’ will be heard; while Saturday | 
| evening brings the usual light miscellany. | 
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According to custom the Transcript will 


Pi print each day the programme of the even- 
| ef ing. 
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well into July. Once more 
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will be possible to eat at them, 
at them—whatever the law a 
smoke at them unmolested. Fur 
for those who prefer liquid re 
apart from music, a bar—as bar; 
aGays—stands as heretofore at 
of the first balcony. Food a 
at The Pops have long been of 
end this spring there will be no 
from standard. According to cu: 
the two balconies will be res: 
those who would take the pleasi 
music as at any other concert. 
rlhony Orchestra, seventy or eigh 
as need may require, will pro 
‘music: while again Mr. Jacchia 1 
lead it. By this time his tirele 
with band and music, his zest fi 
mental melody, his fire of rhy 
eccmmunicating verve are an c 
Crehestra and audience alike ansv 
‘ly to him. 
| As in the past, the conductor 
more various and interesting pre 
than have any of his Ppredecesso1 
\atie overtures, waltzes and ma 
| casional vivid fragments from symphonies, 
frequent fantasias from familiar operas, 
solo-pieces, miniatures, ballet music and a 
Senerally pleasing miscellany wiil all 
figure upon them. Thus the list for Mon- 
|day includes a Suite of Dances from 
|Respighi’s ballet (after Rossini) “La Bou- 
tique Fantasque’’: the list for Tuesday a 
Fantasia from “TLiohengrin’’ and Gold- 
-mark’s Overture, “Sakuntala”; the lst for 
Wednesday, fragments of Massenet’s opera, 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame” and the Pre-| 
lude to “Die Meistersinger”; the list for| 
Thursday, a variety of pieces by Russian | 
composers, even to Skriabin and Musorg- | 
sky. On Friday, the Prelude to ‘*Tristan 
amd TIsolde’’ will be heard: while Saturday 
€évening brings the usual light miscellany. 
According to custom the Transcript will 
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as need may require, will pro 
‘music: while again Mr. Jacchia 1 
lead it. By this time his tirele 
with band and music, his zest fil. 
menta) melody, his fire of rhyf ie 
communicating verve are an clés 
Crehestra and audience alike ansv 
‘ly to him. pases 
| A's in the past, the conductor vj see 
‘more various and! interesting pref} 
than have any of his predecessoi 
| atie overtures, ‘waltzes and ma 
casional vivid fragments from symphonies, 
frequent fantasias from familiar operas, 
solo-pieces, miniatures, ballet music and a 
Senerally pleasing miscellany wiil all 
figure upon them. Thus the list for Mon- 
‘day includes a Suite of Dances from 
| Respighi’s ballet (after Rossini) ‘‘La Bou- 
tique F'antasque’’; the list for Tuesday a 
Fantasia from ‘‘luohengrin’’ and Gold- 
‘mark's 8 Overture, “Sakuntala”: the list for 
Wednesday, fragments of Massenet’ S opera. 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame’”’ andi the Pre. | 
Jude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’: the list for | 
Thursday, a variety of pieces by Russian | 
composers, even to Skriabin and Musorg- | 
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well into July. Once more |: 
will be cleared of rows of seats, if: 
and chairs will replace them. 
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for those who prefer liquid rej ® 
apart from music, a bar—as bar; ea 
acays—stands as heretofore at }»:. 
of the first balcony. Food af*: 
at The Pops have long been of 
and this spring there will be no 
from standard. According to cu: 
the two balconies will be res 
those who would take the pleas 
music as at any other concert. 
rlhony Orchestra, seventy or eigh | 
as need may require, will proj: 
‘music: while again Mr. Jacchia 1} 
lead it. By this time his tirele] 
with band and music, his zest fi 
mental] melody, his fire of rhy ees 
communicating verve are an cis 
Crehestra and audience alike ansv 
ly to him. piece ia. 
| As in the past, the conductor ¥ fameeae 
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than have any of his predecesso1 
|atie overtures, waltzes and ma 
casional vivid fragments from symphonies, 
frequent fantasias from familiar operas, 
s0lo-pieces, miniatures, ballet music and a 
Senerally pleasing miscellany wiil all 
figure upon them. Thus the list for Mon- 
| day includes a Suite of Dances from 
Respighi’s ballet (after Rossini) ‘‘La Bou- 
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Thursday, avariety of pieces by Russian | 
composers, even to Skriabin and Musorg- | 
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CONDUCTOR GIVEN — 
‘LIVELY GREETING 





The Symphony Hall ‘Pops’ opened last 
“night with a crash of brass and a blare 
of trumpets, to mark the 37th séason } 
jof this now honored Boston institution. | 
,Agide Jacchia again led: an orchestra 
of Symphony players, 80 strong, in an 
‘Initial program which ranged from 
Mozart to Rimsky-Korsakov, from 
Strauss to Wagner. o: 
Naturally, too, Mr. Jacchia’s com- 
} patriot, Mascagni, had a place, with the 
: ““Hlymn to the Sun” from “Tris.” With 
: this number, the “Aida” fantasia, the. 
: “Tannhauser” overture, and Tchaikov- 
\Sky’s Marche Slave, there was abun- . 
| dance of fortissimo during the evening. | 
* In -contrast, were more subtle, sooth. i 
ing rhythms, as found in the ‘‘Hindu} 
Song,’’ the Dence of the Waves from 
| ‘“Loreley’”’ (Catalani), Kreisler’s “Tijeb- 
{esfreud,”’ Irma Seydel’s ‘‘Dirge,”® or. 
|Bion’s ‘Whispering of -the Flowers,’*. 
The distinct novelty was “a Boutique. 
Fantasque,” a series of dances devised 
| by Ottorino Respichi on 2 group of Ros- 
|sinl’s planoforte themes. This had 
|cOlor, life, and sudden, pleasing turns 
,and tempos. Doubtless it will become 
}@ part of many a program to come, 
| Mr. Jacchia was given a lively greet- 
| ing, and bowed his acknowledgments 
‘cross a low fencing of ferns and palms. 
Lrightened here and tiere by potted 
(rose bushes in full bloom. He directed 
with characteristic energy. and sincerity, 
and was liberal with extra numbers, ex- 
cellently placed. ax) 
, the audience, a bit deliberate in age 
sembling, ultimately filled practically 
every balcony seat and every table 
‘chair. As in the past ices and soft, 
very soft, drinks were served; with] 
sandwiches for those who like to lunch. 
thus with the muses. There were those 
who exercised a remarkable precaution | 
| by having pots of hot coffee served. An 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


42nd Season 1922-1923 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 13-14, 1922 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 


This year’s subscribers for the series of 24 Friday after- 
noon and 24 Saturday evening concerts have an option 
until May | to retain their seats for the following season 
of 1922-23. 

Applications from new subscribers are now being received 
and their names placed on the waiting list. These applica- 
tions will be filled in order of receipt and seats allotted as 
near the desired location as possible shortly after May 1. 

Season Tickets for 24 concerts, $65, $53, $40, $27, $18. 
No tax. 

Address all communications to 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


Please advise if you have not already received your 
renewal subscription notice. 
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Music in the Boston Public Library 


The following list is a selection from a large number of interesting scores and 
books on music which card-holders may borrow upon application at the Music Room 
on the third floor of the Central Library. 


BOOKS 
DICKINSON, EDWARD. 


e education of a music lover. N. Y.: Scribners. 1911. 
: HENDERSON, WILLIAM JAMES. { ie 08 
e orchestra and orchestral music. N. Y.: Scrib . 1899. 
KREHBIEL, HENRY EDWARD. Pa EAE 
How to listen to music. Hints and suggestions to untaught lovers of the art. N. Y.: | 
Scribners. 1919. 4047.44, 44047. 47 


| 
| 
| 


LEE, ERNEST MARKHAM. 
| On listening to music. London: Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 191-% 
PATTERSON, ANNIE WILSON. 
How to listen to an orchestra. N. Y.: Pott & Co. 1913. 4049a.306 
SCHOLES, PERCY A 


The listener’ 8 e--¥ to music, with a concert-goer’s glossa London: Milford. 1919 .4048.416 | 


| metres! Fe! Sa le pe bd. abd A A et OS ss RY MA ASON. 
| e ap poe ion of music ‘ ray Co. 1907. 3 vols. 
ELSON, ARTE ire i iv y 4040a.120, 4040a.121 
| rchestra AO and their use. Boston: Page & Co. 1903. R 
JOHNSTONE, ARTHUR EDWARD. 7 ag 
Instruments of the modern symphony orchestra. A pictorial and explanatory guide for 
music-lovers. Boston: Fischer. 1917. 4047.347 
LYON, JAMES. 
A practical guide to the modern orchestra. London: MacMillan. 1912. 8059a.33 
MASON, DANIEL GREGORY. 
The orchestral eA pau and what they do. A primer for concert-goers. N. Y.: H. 
W. Gray Co. [1909.] 4049.213 
SINGLETON, i x wd ite t ts. N.Y.: S h 
e orchestra and its instruments. . ¥.: Symphony Society of New York. 1917. 4046. 
ee Rept yinead pecs wy ee " a 
tories of symphonic music. . Y.: Harper. 1907. ? 4049a.348 
SVP a achaiiie _ d th Philad i L 
ymphonies an eir meaning. iladelphia: Lippincott. 1898. 3 vols. 4049a.2 
GROVE, SIR GEORGE. rP 
Beethoven and his nine symphonies. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1896. 4049.87 
LEE, ERNEST MARKHAM. 
The story of symphony. London: Walter Scott Pub. Co. 1916. 4049.445 
SURETTE, THOMAS WH TNEY 3 
Course of study on the development of symphonic music. N.F.M.C. Press. 1915. 4049a.287 
UPTON, GEORGE PUTNAM. 
The standard concert guide. Chicago: McClurg & Co. 1915. 4049a.416 
—— The standard concert repertory. 1909. 4049a.401 
SPALDING, WALTER R. 
Music: an art and a language. Boston: Schmidt. 4048.425 


ORCHESTRAL SCORES 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN. 
Symphonien. [Nos. 44 Leipzig: Peters. 2 vols. 4041.53 
Symphonien. |[Nos. 3-4.] Leipzig: Eulenberg. [189-7] 8059a.306 
BERLIOZ, PLOUIS CTOR. 
Trauer and Triumph Symphonie, Op. 15. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. [1900.] 8051.822 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES. 
Symphonien. (Nos. 1-3.] Leipzig: Eulenberg. [19—?.] 8059a. en 
—— Symphonie, 2 (D dur), Op. 73. Berlin: Simrock. 1878. 
Symphonie, 3 (F dur), Op. 90. Berlin: Simrock. 1884. 
DEBUSSY, ACHILLE CLAUDE. 
L’a rés-midi d’un faune. Paris: Fromont. 1894. 
AUL ABRAHAM. 
pprenti sorcier. Paris: Durand. 1897. 
FRANZ, JOSEF. 
S ymphonien. [Nos. 1-12.] Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 1860. 2 vols. 
LIADOR, ANATOL 
Baba-Yaga, Op. 56. Leipzig: Belafeff. 1905. 
LOEFFLER, CHARLES MARTIN. 
La villanelle du diable, Op. 9. N. Y.: Schirmer. 1905. 8050a.625 
MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Symphonien, Op.11. [Nos.1,3-5.] 56,90,107. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 1874. 8050.93 
—— Symphony, third (Scotch). In A minor. Leipzig: Eulenberg. [189-?.] 8059a.311 
rent AC paeaaml fourth (in A). Leipzig: Eulenberg. [189-?.] 8059a.115 
ane ar Nos. 1-12.] Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 1870. 2 vols. 
ph ee Nos. 2—4.] Leipzig: Peters. [187-?.] 
SiBELIUS, JE 


he » Lepaig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 1903. 
STRAUSS RICHA 


Don hee Op. 20. Minchen: Aibl. 1904. 
— ae honia domestica fiir grosses Orchester, Op. 53. Berlin: Bote & Bock. 
julenspiegel’s lustige Streiche, Op. 28. Miinchen: Aibl. 1896. 
—— Tod und Verklaerung, Op. 24. Miinchen: Aibl. [1896—?.] 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-second Season, 1922-1923 
PIERRE. MONTEUX, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Burgin, R. 
Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz, J. 
Gundersen, R. 
Kassman, N. 
Thillois, F. 
Berger, H. 


Hoffmann, J. 
Mahn, F. 


Pinfield, C. 
Barozzi, S. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Goldstein, S. 


Riedlinger, H. 
Tapley, R. 


Stonestreet, L. 
Diamond, S. 


Gerardi, A. 
Krafft, W. 


Fiedler, B. 
Leveen, P. 


Kurth, R. 


Bryant, M. 
Erkelens, H. 


Del Sordo, R. 


VIOLAS. 


Fourel, G. 


Werner, H. 
Artiéres, L. 


Gerhardt, S. 
Deane, C. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Belinski, M. 
Stockbridge, C. 


Bedetti, J. Keller, J. 
Schroeder, A. Barth, C. 


Van Wynbergen, C. 


Grover, H. 
Shirley, P. 
Kluge, M. 
Zahn, F. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. 


Seydel, T. 
Keller, K. 


Gerhardt, G. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Brooke, A. 
Amerena, P. 


OBOES. 


Longy, G. 
Lenom, C. 
Stanislaus, H. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


ENGLISH HORNS. 


Mueller, F. 
Speyer, L. 


Horns. 
Wendler, G. 
Lorbeer, H. 
Hain, F. 
Gebhardt, W. 


Horns. 


Van Den Berg, C. 
Hess, M. 


TUBA. HARPS. 


Adam, E. Holy, A. 
Delcourt, L. 


CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 


OKGAN. 
Snow, A. 


Ludwig, O. 
Frankel, I. 


TIMPANI. 


Ritter, A. 
Kandler, F. 


CLARINETS. 
Sand, A. 
Arcieri, E. 
Vannini, A. 


BAss CLARINET. 
Mimart, P. 


TRUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Mann, J. 
Perret, G. 


Kloepfel, L. 


Warnke, J. 
Fabrizio, E. 


Kelley, A. 
Demetrides, L. 


Hamilton, V. 
Sauvlet, H. 


Siegl, F’. 
Mariotti, V. 
Murray, J. 
Knudsen, C. 
Seiniger, S. 
Messina, S. 


Fiedler, A. 
Mullaly, J. 


Langendeen, J. 
Marjollet, L. 


Girard, H. 


BASSOONS. 
Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Bettoney, F. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 
Hampe, C. 
Adam, E. 
Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L. 


PERCUSSION. 
Ludwig, C. 
Sternburg, S. 


Zahn, F. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 





WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1922-1923. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 

Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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ALBENIZ: Spanish Rhapsody for piano and orchestra (orches- 
igre ag Casella; ALFREDO CASELLA, planist),** March 
Bacu: Suite in D major, No. 3 for orchestra, November 17, 1922 
Concerto in D minor for organ and strings** (MARCEL 
Duprf£,** organist), January 12, 1923 
assanaa “From the Garden of Hellas’ peek F ebruary 
1923 
Bax: ‘““November Woods,’’** Yiecanther 15, 1922 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 93, January 12, 1923 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, Op. 125 (three movements); 
November 24. . . 
Overture to Collin’s “Ooviglanus,” Op. 62, “Mar ch 23, 1923 


M | | “a Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3, May 4, 1923 ... . 
Ine. ucile- 9 Concerto for violin, D major, Op. 61 (RicHaRp Busco)” 
| 2 Concerto for piano, G major, No. 4, Op. 58 (ARTHUR 
SCHNABEL**), March 30, 1923 


e | C OC. Uu r + 4 BERLIOZ: Fantastic Symphony, C meu, No. 1, Op. 16A, October 
(Mme. Lucien Wurmser) : q Over tare to “Benvenuto Cellini, os Op. 23, January 19, 1923 

f th 4 Buiocu: “Schelomo”’ (‘“‘Solomon’’), Jewish Rhapsody for violon- 

or the | ' cello and orchestra** (JEAN Bepertit), April 13, 1923 

| | a Bosst: Theme with Variations for full orchestra, Op. 131,** 

Boston Symphony ; October 13,1922... . . 3 
Orchestra 3 BrAuMsS: Symphony, D major, No. 2, Op. 73, April 13, 1923 
ae = 4 Symphony, E minor, No. 4, Op. 98, November 3, 1922 

- ‘“‘Academic Festival’ Overture, C nai base 80, November 

24, 1922 . 


Concerto for violin and ccchuatin. D major, Op. 77 (Gronors 
Enesco**), January 19, 1923 gra 


CASELLA: “Italia’’?’ Rhapsody, Op. 11* (conducted v the com- 
poser), March 2, 1928 . 
‘“Pupazzetti’: Five Pieces for Marionettes** (conducted by 
the composer), March 2, 1923 gts 
CHADWICK: Anniversary Overture, ** December 15, 1922 
CHAUSSON: Symphony, B-flat major, Op. 20, debi eis. 1923, 


‘Soir de Féte, On. 30, May 4, 1923 





Mime. Lucile 
Delcourt 


\1T., 
Apeee 


of th © 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1922-1928. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were verformed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk anneared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appneared for the first time in Boston. 

Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


ALBENIZ: Spanish Rhapsody for piano and orchestra (orches- 
trated by Casella; ALFREDO CASELLA, pianist),** March 
, 1923 Rr eee ee ae ee Sail ae 
BACH: Suite in D major, iti. 3, for orchestra. November 17, 1922 
Concerto in D minor om organ and strings** (MARCEL 
DupreE,** organist), January 12, 1925 ‘ey, 
BALLANTINE: “From the Garden of Hellas” canacad lebruary 
9, 1923 ore a wre 
Bax: ‘November Woods,’ ** December 15, r 122 . 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, I major, Op. 93, January 12 19 23 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, Op. 125 (three movements), 
November 24 Mi Ge he | ager a gee peace 
Overture to Collin’s “Coriolanus,” Op. 62, March 23, 1923 
Overture, ‘“Leonore’’ No. 3, May 4, 1923 : 
Concerto for violin, D major, Op. 61 (RICHARD Bu RGIN +) 
Concerto for piano, G major, No. 4, Op. 58 (ARTHUR 
SCHNABEL**), March 30, 1923 eT eA ar te ae 
Breriioz: Fantastic Symphony, C exit No. 1, Op. 16a, October 
13, 1922. ea eo 
Ovariate to “Banveante ‘ellini, Os, 23, J: ynuary 19, 1923 
Biocu: “Schelomo’’ (‘Solomon’’), Jewish R hapsody for heer 
cello and orchestra** (JEAN Breperrit), April 138, 192: 
Bossi: Theme with Variations for full — Op. beg 
October 13, 1922 a ae 
BRAHMS: Symphony, D major, No. 2, Op. 73, Apeil 1 3. 1923 
Symphony, E minor, No. 4, Op. 98, November: 3, 1922 


‘Academic Festival’ Overture, © ete Op. 80, November 


24. 1922 


Concerto for violin and orchestra, D major, Op. 77 (GEORGES 
Knesco**), January 19, 1925 


CASELLA: “‘Italia’”’ Rhapsody, Op. 11* (conducted by the com- 
poser), March 2, 1925 . , ei Fe Cer ee Pe oe 
‘“Pupazzetti’: Five Pieces for Marione ttes** (conducted by 
the composer), March 2, 1923 
CHApDWIcK: Anniversary Overture,** December 15 ), 
CHAUSSON: Symphony, B-flat major, Up. 20, February 
“Soir de Fete,” Op. 30, May 4, 1923 _ 
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DavIco: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Polyphemus,’’** November 17, 1922 
Desussy: Rondes de Printemps (‘“‘Images,’”’ No. 3), January 19, 
1923 Prd. ee MpR ee 
“Printemps”: Orchestral Suite, March 23, 1023... . 
DounAnvI: Concerto for violin and orchestra, Op. 27** (ALBERT 
SPALDING) . 
DvorRAx: Symphony, F major, No. 3, Op. 76, ** October 20, 1922 
Two Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Nos. 3 and 1, February 16, 
1923... 
ENESCO: Suite for or chestra, Op. 9 (conducted by the composer), 
| January 19, 1923 . 
Foote: “A Night Piece” for flute and str ing orchestra* (GEORGES 
LAURENTT), April 13, 1923. . . pore Cana 
FRANCK: Symphony, D minor, December 8, 1922 . . 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les olides,” December 8, 1922 . . 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit,” December 8, 1922 
Organ Chorale, No. 2, B minor, arranged for organ and 
orchestra by Wallace Goodrich (MARCEL sahaentits 
January 12, 1923 . . 
GLAZOUNOV: Symphony, E-flat, No. 4, Op. 48, ‘March 2, 1923 . . 
“Stenka Razin,” symphonic poem, Op. 13, November 3, 1922 
GoossEns: ‘“T'am o’ Shanter,’’ Scherzo for orchestra, Op. 17A, aa 
March 23, 1923 . . PST IR, LARD, | 
GRIFFEs: “Clouds, ** November 3, 1922... 
‘The White Peacock, fs November 3; 1922 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, D major, No. 5, for strings (edited by 
G. F. Kogel), March 9, 1923 
Haypn: Symphony, G major, “The Surprise” (B. & H. No. 6), 
Apru.20,.1928 ... 
Symphony, B-flat major (B. &i.. No. 12), December 29, 1922 
Hoxst: “The Planets , ** January 26,1923 . . . 
Honeacer: “Horace Victorieux” : Symphonie Mimée, ** Novem- 
wer m6; 1982 
D’ INDY: Symphony, B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 57, November 17, 


KOECHLIN: Three Chorales A March 23, 1923 


LALO: Suite from the Ballet “Namouna,” December 29, 1922 
Liszt: A Faust Symphony, March 9, 1923. . . 
‘The Preludes’’ — poem No. 3 (after Lamartine), 
e Battle of the uns, ” honic oem No. 11 
Kaulbach), October 27, symp aes P (after 
LOEFFLER: “La Mort de Tintagiles, ” Dramatic Poem (after 
Maeterlinck) for orchestra and viola d’ amore, Op. 6, 
February 16, 1923 pea, 
LULLy: Ballet Suite (arranged by Felix Mottl), ‘December 15, 1922 
MacDowe tz: Orchestral Suite, E minor, No. 2, “‘Indian, ” ae 
48, January 26,1923 .. . ft GIS LEN oy. lth a 
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_ Marx: Songs with orchestra: ‘Marienlied’’**; “If Love hath 
entered thy Heart’’** (FRANCES Apa"), October 20, 
19022. és 
Mason, D. G.: Prelude and Fugue for piano and ‘orchestra, Op. 
20** (JOHN POWELL*), December 29,1922 .. . 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,”’ Op. 26, March 2, 1923 
Concerto, E minor, ‘for violin, Op. 64 (‘ToscHa SeipeL*), 
February 9, 1923 . ah 
Mozart: Symphony, D major (K. 385), March 30, 1923 
Symphony, E-flat major (K. 543), October 27, 1922 
Symphony, G minor (K. 550), February 23, 1923. 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,”’ April 13, 1923 
Aria, ‘‘Martern aller Arten,’’ from “Die Entfithrung aus 
dem Serail” (F'R1EpA HemMpEL*), November 24, 1922 . 
Aria, “‘Deh Vieni,” from ‘“‘Le Nozze di Figaro” (FRIEpDA 
Hemprc*), November 24,1922 . 
PowELL: Rhapsodie Négre for orchestra and piano** (JOHN 
POWELL*), December 29, 1922 . 
Puccini: Aria, ‘‘Vissi d’ Arte,’’* from ‘“Tosca”’ (FRANCES Atpa*), 
October 20, 1922 . ial 
RAVEL: Rapsodie Espagnole, February 23, 1098.04 
ReEspPIGHI: Ballade of the Gnomides,* April 20, 1923 
The Fountains of Rome, May 4, 1923 | 
Rimsky-Korsakov: “Conte Féerique”’ (after Pushkin), Op. 29, He 
October 20, 1922 . . 
Suite from the opera “The Legend of the Tsar Saltan, 1 
April 20, 1923 pete pity 
Ross1n1: Overture to “Semiramide, 5. * February 23, 1098). 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony, C minor, No. 3, Op. 78, May 4, 1923 
The Animals’ Carnival, ** November 3, 1922 os 
Concerto for piano, C minor, No. 4, Op. 44 (ALFRED Cortor) 
Sauzepo: ‘Enchanted Isles,” symphonic poem for harp and 
orchestra** (CARLOS SALZEDO), February 16,1923 . . 
SCHUMANN: Symphony, E-flat major, No. 3, “Rhenish, " Op. 97, 
February 16, 1923 
Concerto for piano, Op. 54 (OLGA SAMAROFF), December 8, 
ee 
Three Pieces in Canon Form (orchestrated by ‘Théodore 
Dubois), ** ar 27, Fee. 404 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. ! 5, E-flat major, Op. 82, ‘December 15, 
1922 . . 
Skiton: “Flute Serenade” and “Moccasin Game, ” from “Suite 
Primeval,’’** April 27, 1923 ae 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau,”’ December 22, 1922 
SMITH, D.S.: ‘“‘Féte Galante” for orchestra with flute obbligato** 
(GEORGES LAURENTT), April 13, 1923 . mee 
SPONTINI: Overture to the opera ‘‘La Vestale, 17% December 22, 
1922 . 
StrAuss: “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merr y Pranks,” Op. 28, March 30, 
1923. 
“Thus Spake “Zarathustra” freely ¢ after Fried. Nietasche), 
Op. 30, October 20,1922 . . i 
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STRAVINSKY: Suite No. 1, from the Ballet “Pulcinella,’’ for small 
orchestra (after Pergolesi),** December 22, 1922 pig 
T'CHEREPNIN: Concerto for pianoforte with orchestra ** (BENNO 
| Motserwitscu), October ai, Dee a ee it Salp RPIOIS 
Turina: Danzas F antasticas,** F ebruary 9, 1923 . THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS 
haps Overture wo suena,” April 27,1988. 6 SEASON | 
re yond oy Mit marrntencery of Nuremberg,” October 13, Aupa,* Fx, one October 20, 1922, “Vissi q’ atte” irom 
; St ee eee mk RTE ne q “Tosca”; Marx, Songs with orchestra: ‘“Marienlied”’ 
e — = cy pens % ve re “ind eT yon age a and “If Love hath entered thy Heart.’”’** Sketch 
Prelude to “Parsifal,” January 12,1923... ~~ | F BrpEeT ,f JEAN: April 13, 1923, Bloch’s Bn Se ee 
Isolde’s Narrative,’ from. “Tristan and Isolde,” Act I. F Burain,f Ricuarp: March 23, 1923, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
(Marcarer Marzenavurr), April 20, 1923 . et tt 4 L Op. Gl. Sketch ........ Tianhe: dete 
Weper: Overture to “Euryanthe,” March 30, 1923 sereiy a et CASELLA,** ALFREDO: March 2, 1923, Albeniz-Casella, Spanish 
Scene and Aria, “Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster!” from Rhapsody ** for piano and orchestra. _ (Mr. Casella 
“Oberon” (Marcarer Matzenaver), April 20, 1923 . conducted his ‘‘Pupazzetti’’* and “Italia.”*) Sketch 
Wituias, R. Vaucuan: A London Symphony, April 27, 1923 . Cortrot, ALFRED: February 23, 1923, Saint-Saéns, Piano Con- 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis for double-stringed _ certo, C minor, No. 4, Op. 44. Sketch Pies eh Pee 
orchestra,** October 27. 1922 re as z Dupr&,** Marce: January 12, 1923, Bach, Concerto, D minor, 
STIMM ARY seaetasnedaesppart 3 for organ and_strings**; Franck-Goodrich, Organ 
4 Chorale, No. 2, B minor, arranged for organ and or- 
The following composers were represented at these concerts for the 7 ge wel mag ee nace) both. AP 
first time: Davico, Goossens, Holst, Honegger, Koechlin, Marx, Powell, 2 EinEsco,** GrorGes: January 19, 1923, Brahms’s Violin Con- 
Puccini, Salzédo, Skilton, Tcherepnin, Turina. 3 certo. (Mr. Enesco conducted his Suite for orchestra, 
q Op. 9.) Sketch pe ec ae ge ke il a a 
HEMPEL,* FrrepA: November 24, 1922, Mozart, ‘““Deh Vieni’ 
from ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro” and ‘‘Martern aller Arten” 
from “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.”’ Sketch | - 
LAURENT, }* Groraess: April 13, 1923, Foote, ‘‘A Night Piece” for 
flute and string orchestra*; D.S. Smith, ““Féte Galante” 
for orchestra with flute obbligato** . . . . . . . , 
MATZENAUER, Marcaret: April 20, 1923, Scena, ‘Ocean! 
Thou Mighty Monster’ from “Oberon’’; Isolde’s Nar- 
rative (‘‘Wie lachend sie mir Lieder singen’’) from 
‘Tristan and Isolde” (Act I.). Sketch . oar Ne 
MotsEiwitscu, BENNO: October 27, 1922, Tcherepnin, Piano 
DOOR, hrm, SO eee 2, hack) GORE outed 
PowELL,* JoHn: December 29, 1922, D. G. Mason, Prelude and 
Fugue for piano and orchestra**; Powell, Rhapsodie 
Négre for orchestra and piano.** Sketch - ee ee 
SALZEDO, * Cartos: February 16, 1923, Salzédo, “Enchanted Isles,” 
symphonic poem for harp and orchestra.** Sketch 
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MacDowe tu 
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Mozart 

POWELL 

PUCCINI 

RAVEL . 
RESPIGHI . “ya? 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Rossini 
SAINT-SAENS 
SALZEDO 
SCHUMANN 
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ALBENIZ 
BAacH 
BALLANTINE 
Bax 
BEETHOVEN . 
BERLIOZ 
BuLocH . 
Bossi 
BRAHMS 
CASELLA 
CHADWICK 
CHAUSSON 
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DEBUSsy . 
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DvorAx 
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Footr 


FRANCK 
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Haypn . 
Hoist 
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Smirn, D. 8S. 


SPONTINI . 
STRAUSS 


STRAVINSKY . 


TCHEREPNIN 
TURINA 
WAGNER 
WEBER. 
WILLIAMs . 


SAMAROFF, OLGA: December 8, 1922, Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo. Sketch . a ge a ae Oe ei TBO 

SCHNABEL,** ArtHUR: March 30, 1923, Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo, G major, No. 4, Op. 58. Sketch Seen. 

SEIDEL,* Toscua: February 9, 1923, Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. Sketch 5 CaN ee be Oe RE A ig ee 

SPALDING, ALBERT: December 22, 1922, Dohnanyi’s Concerto 
for violin and orchestra, Op. 27.** Sketch wigs 
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42nd SEASON 


————- SYMPHONY HALL- 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 13-14 


1922-1923 


24 Friday Afternoon and 24 Saturday Evening Concerts 


SEASON TICKET SALE NOW 


sOSTON SYMPHONY - 


‘ie 
4 4 
rie y 
ran 
4 77 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
ASSISTING SOTO ARTISTS 


FRANCES ALDA 
ALFRED CORTOT 
GEORGES ENESCO 
JEAN BEDETTI 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


JOHN 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 
POWELL 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
ARTHUR SCHNABEL 
OLGA SAMAROFF 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 
ALBERT SPALDING 
MARCEL DUPRE 
RICHARD BURGIN 
ALFREDO CASELLA 


For Fridays, all seats have been subscribed 
For Saturdays, a few desirable seats are now on sale 
Prices—-$65, $53, $40, $27, $18 (no tax) 


Mail Orders—W. H. BRENNAN, 


SOLOISTS OF COMING 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Singers and Players of High Repute 
Will Be Heard With the 


Boston Orchestra 
5 tte — Sept. /O+ (922 


An unusually fine list of’ soloists és an- 
rounced for the 42d season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which wil] begin 
in Symphony Hall on Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct 18 and 14, 

| This season will be, by many signs, 
one of the most popular the orchestra 
has ever had. One of these signs is the 
great demand for seats by subscription 
for the regular series. All the seats for 
the 24 Friday afternoon concerts were 
engaged last Spring, and only a few 
are now to be had for the 24 Saturday 
evening concerts, 
| This will be Pierre Monteux’ fourth 
| season as conductor of the orchestra. 
| fie will make the masterpieces of the 
Standard symphonic repertory the basis 
of his programs. He also promises to 
Keep abreast with musical progress by 
presenting works of genius of the pres- 
ent day composers. It was partly 
search of new scores that he spent part 
of last Summer in Europe. 

Among the pianists announced are A]- 
fred Cortot, Benno Moiseiwitsch and 
Olga Samaroff, all of whom are soloists 
of past standing. . Before he first came 
to this country in 1918, Cortot heid a 
high European reputation, not only as 
pianist but as an operatic conductor, By 


= 


in , 


Manager, Symphony Hall, Boston 


Virtue of ls co 


‘through successive seasons he has cas-: 


{ily won a reputation as a foremost pian- 
| ist of France. 

| Moilseiwiiscn, the Russian virtuoso, 

| Who likewise is ranked, both here and 

'abroad, as one of the very finest, fol- 

‘lowed great London success with ac 

‘claim equally high in New York and 

/ Other cilies during the last two seasons. 

| Mme Samaroff’s coming appearance will 

‘be particularly welcomed by her many 

1 admirers who were disappointed in the 
(postponement of her 
year. 

Another American pianist, likewise of 
high standing, igs John Powell. As piano 
Virtuoso and as the composer of the 
“Negro Rhapsody” for piano sid or- 
Chestra and other works, he has .cente- 

éSpread his renown into Europe, 

: Known as yet only by name in’ Boston 
is Arthur Schnabel. Schnabel is a Let- 
Chetitzky pupil and a virtuoso of Icng 
and high fame in Europe. He came to 
this country last season, when he was 

“immediately placed among the first. 

the three singers engaged tor the 
concerts are present or recent stars 
of the Metropolitan Opera (‘onipany— 

? Frances Aida, Frieda Hempel] and Mar- 

,;8aret Matzenauer. Of thess, 


engagement last 


the first | 


: 


.two have not before Sung at these con-. 
~ certs, While the reappearance of Mar-. 


(garet Matzenauer will be 
y Lo with lively interest. 
! Three composers of eminent standing, 
who are also virtuosos, are to be soloists 
in the coming series. Alfredo/Casella, 
the daring 
been famed 
career, 


aS a pianist throu 


thout hi 
although he - oe 


is as yet person- 


young lalian composer, has 


looked forward - 


_ally unknown to Boston. Ha is heralded | 


by the 
| ‘Italia’ 
|’ Bau,”’ 
by the 
,Son. 'Hiis “Alta Notte’ 
and orchestra met with 


enthusiasm for hig Rhapsody 
and his Suite “Couvent sur 
which was played and repeated 


for pianoforte 
a mixed recep- 


Symphony Orchestra last Sea-- 





‘tion in New York last year on account with the: 


’ 


; was generally praised,’ 


. Georges Enesco’s “Rumanian Rhap- | ™ay traverse other cities in A 
is known wherever symphonic there stir all and sundry; but Boston may 


; sody”’ 


of its radical tendencies, but the beauty|—or next , the sacred . podiu 
,of the composer's exeon tion: at the piano hae 1 CG ERECT OS Wetec 


; may 


music is heard. His Orchestra Suite and!not hear them, unless they bring an or- 


‘Symphony in E£ fiat, which was played 


fit the Symphony concerts last year, ore between railroad-fares and hotel-bills in 


kewise admired by many. 


he is esteemed far and wide as a bril-| these half-deflated days. 
Therefore his pending discover any valid reason for such a policy 
first visit to America is eagerly looked o¢ 
Marcel Dupre, the young 
French composer of rising renown, both 


-liant violinist. 


forward to. 


chestra with them—‘Cresus-like adventure 
Yet it is hard to 


exclusion. Strauss overlooked last 
season; Mengelberg, brought to Boston last 


for his creative achievements and for his March by another management; the testedi 


attainments aS an organist, is likewise Mr. Coates, the approaching Walter pos-. 
; here and sess the 
abroad. he wi:l appear as organ soloist 


of highest standing both 


at one of the concerts. 


abilities, enjoy the 
proper to the Symphony Concerts. 


prestige, 
They 


Two violinists, besides Enesco, are to #re Keen to try their hands upon an or- 
be heard, Albert Spalding and Toscha chestra of such quality as ours and make 


Seidel. 


of whatver nationality. 


/Mever appeared with the orchestra. 


MUSICAL MEMORANDA 


; ev | “ff tH P22 
Visiting onductors and’ a Policy” of the 


Boston Orchestra—A Requiem Without 
 Religion—Skriabin Versus Beethoven— 
- Words for Music 


; HB list of “assisting artists’’ fo 
the impending Symphony Concerts, 


printed jn this place last Saturday, 
‘was promising to read. Since all deserving 
visitors from Europe and all their com- 
peers resident in America could not be 
included—unless there were, say, three 


soloists’? to each pair of concerts—selec- | 


‘tion there must be. In the nature of men 
‘and things, such choices will not always 
agree; but, in anticipation at least, there 
@re no grave sins of omission or of com- 
mission to lay upon the managerial head, 
Yet in one respect, this Bostonian list dif- 
fers from many another schedule an- 
‘mounced by symphony orchestras up and 
‘down America. Among thelr “assisting 
artists’? they number at least one visiting 
conductor—say Mr. Walter from Munich 
j‘and Vienna, who is to make something 
like an American tour; or Mr. Coates, 
coming again from London to Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s band; or Glazunov, the Russian 
composer, if his present whereabouts can 
‘be discovered in time to ship him hither; 
or Mr. Mengelberg, diligent and dramatiz- 
‘ing Dutchman. Visiting conductors may be 
rather a fashion of the hour in American 


concert-halls; yet for long they have been |, 


applauded there. ‘None the less, through 
forty years, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, at its regular concerts, has eénter- 
tained but one—Mr. d’Indy, composer as 
well. Twice he came; twice he’ went; and 
last December left behind none too vivid 
impression. 


» By this token, the policy of the Sym- 
phony Concerts, under the new régime as 


Albert Spalding, an American 

artist, has been soloist with the Boston RO: GRALSS SE) Ser POR en 
Symphony Orchestra on two former oc- 
'cusions. He has in recent seasons, by terest hearers. 
concerts in Europe and America, taken have been known to 
a high place among the finest violinists deeply. 
‘loscha Seidel, 
although familiar to concert-goers, has 


Whatever the 
music in which they are heard, they in- 
In particular pieces they 
impress audiences 
Their incidental presence gives 
a fillip to a long series of concerts before 
a single public; They are the hors d’oeuvre; 
the resident conductor the regular menu; 
, the wise take and judge either in the ap- 
propriate quality. An apen-minded, cath- 
Olic-spirited conductor welcomes' such 
visitors. Mr. Monteux, for example, 
sought Strauss; applauded d’Indy; is not 
the man to deny hospitality to other worthy 
comers. If they cost too much for the 
treasury of the Boston orchestra to bear 
well, then is there valid reason (for 
this neglect of them. Otherwise no one 
but dull Mr. Precedent and complacent 
Madame Custom seems to croak objection. 
eae ‘Le Ba 


SYMPHONY HOLDS 
FIRST REHEARSAL 


‘Conductor Monteux Adds New 


Players to Orchestra | 
Heratd, nt 3.192 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of thé Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, assembled the 
musicians for the'‘first time in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday morning and con- 


ducted the first rehearsal of the season. 
The personnel is almost the same as 
last year, with two new members whom 
|\Mr. Monteux introduced before the 
playing began—Albert Ritter, timpanist, 
and Raymond Allard, bassoon. 

In every way the coming 42d season of | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. which 
will be the fourth under Pierre Monteux, 
promises to be particularly successful. 
The conductor has much music of in- 
terest and importance to put upon the 
programs. The subscription sale for 
the 24 pairs of concerts has never be- 


fore been so large at this time of the 
year. 


Singers, ‘Virtuosi, 


wi we Oar : Soft. 4+ f7 aa. 
HE time is ripe for announcements 
about. the new year—the forty- 
second—of the Symphony Concerts 
and two come to hand for publi- 
cation today. The first says that every 
geat for the concerts of Friday afternoon 


| has been taken by renewed or new sub- 
| scription. 
i day evening there are still places unsold. 


Yet for the concerts of Satur- 


The second assembles the ‘assisting 
artits’” for autumn, winter, spring— 
thirteen in all, to say nothing of the 
first violinist and other players in the 
orchestra itself likely to be heard in solo- 
pieces. According to the wise policy of 
conductor and manager, the new list does 
not overlook the younger generation as it 
rises to just deserts; regards Americans 
as well as Europeans; avoids throughout 
repetitious routine. 

In one respect also, there is perceptible 
and desirable departure from the ways of 
recent years. Two eminent European com- 
posers will visit the United States next 
winter—Casella, the Milanese ‘‘modern- 
ist,” and. Enesco, the Roumanian of Paris. 
Bach happens also to be able and practis- 
ing virtuoso—Casella upon the piano; 
Enesco upon the violin. Both are to be 
heard at Symphony Concerts of next win- 
ter, presumably in their double quality. 
For Casella prefers to play the piano-part 
in his ultra-modern ‘“‘poems” for plano and 
orchestra like “L’Alta Notte.” heard in 
New York last year; while Enesco has 
written and often plays a Concerto for 
violin. Presumably, too, other examples 
of their handiwork will grace the concerts 
at which they assist; while in the eyes of 
the audience familiar names will be trans- 
lated into visible presences, 


From the Metropolitan Opera House 
come the three singers engaged for the 
new season—all women and all at the full- 
ness of their powers. Mme. Hempel’s voice 
has spoken for itself at many other con- 
certs in Boston. There is none to compare 
with it for richness, lustre, transparency, 
among the women-singers of the hour, In- 


itelligence guides it; sensibility modulates 


it; imagination and feeling color it. Long 
since Mme. Hempel should have graced 
these concerts. Mme, Matzenauer stands 
similarly at maturity—mistress of her 
voice, the music in band, the matter with- 
in the music. Hers is the personifying 
voice. the dramatizing temperament; Wag- 
ner invites her. Newly to the Symphony 
Concerts will come Mme. Alda. When the 


7 
~ / 
’ > 


rs Soloists for the Symphony Concerts — | 


Even Corosers 


Metropolitan Opera House first knew her she 
was nearly a negligible singer, Dillgence, 
wisdom, ambition, the late fipening that. 
often befalls in the arts, have now given 
her voice, skill, understanding, ardor. i 

Enesco may count as one of the three 
violinists. The other two are Albert | 
Spalding and Toscha Seidel—each excellent 
foil to the other. For Mr. Spalding’s 
best qualities—considering and _ refining 
skill, perception, discrimination, justice of 
veice and mood—are primarily ‘of - the 
mind; while Mr. Seidel’s are of the tem- 
perament. The young Russian Jew plays 
vigorously and ardently, in energetic em- 
phasis and contrast, with zest for music, 
instrument, audience—and effect. Last 
season both Mr. Spalding and Mr.. Seidel 
traversed Europe—in both instances, “no 
doubt, to new ripening. 

As usual the pianists outnumber either 
the singers or the violinists. Counting Ca- 
sella, six of them will come and go at the 
Symphony Concerts, viz., Mr. Cortot, the 
expert, exact and crackling Parisian, over- 
blessed with a “following,” prone to enter 
in and possess a whole programme; Mr, 
Moiseiwitsch, the Russian of London, hold- 
ing in equal balance the faculties of hand, 
mind and spirit, masterful in- the larger 
ways of the concert-hall; Mme. Samaroff, 
mistress of the precise and vivid projeo- 
tion of her music; Mr. Schnabel, new te 
Boston, Viennese virtuoso with the quali- 
ties for good and ill that German-speaking 
audiences applaud in “studious, serious ar- 
tists’; Mr. Powell, the keen, glinting, 
nervous American, touched as well, if the 
mood be on him, with swift, fine fire, ~ 

By these signs a well assorted list from 
the swarm of the keyboard. Perhaps Mr. 
Lamond, who is soon to revisit -America, 
was overlooked; but Mr. Schnabel suffie¢iént- 
ly represents his “school” of piano-play- 
ing; while Mme, Landowska’s harpsichord 
-~-to name another visiting talent over 
passed—is hardly instrument for - Sym- 
phony Hall with a symphony orchestra, 
With the diversified pianists may go the 
organist, Monsieur Marcel Dupré: of Notre 
Dame de Paris, heard hitherto in Boston 
only privately, but then and there proving 
himself master of a difficult instrument, 
summoning both splendors and subtleties 
of tone, large and luminous with» many- 
stranded music, fertile in embellishment 
and improvisation. If an organist must 
be joined to an orchestra—dubious  ad- 
vantage, doubtful pleasure—Monsieur Du-~ 
pré deserves such mating. Baek. By 
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— men sometimes say. Elsewhere plein 


| j - PLANS. AND ~PIFCES /from Toronto to Richmond, from.the college 


, | at Hanover to the university at Ithaca, the 


True to its record for appropriate time- | | . 
liness, the “Ten Book List’’ of the Boston a /oveasional concerts of the Boston’ Sym-= 
Public Library for this week so soon pre- “Giver. MONTEUX’S PROJECTS FOR THE jhony Orchestra keep vogue undiminished, 
ceding the return of Mr. Monteux and his , _ In turn, Mr. Monteux looks with satiss” 
band to the Temple of Music at the corner ia YEAR S . ‘faction. upon a vand that he has re-con=. 
of Huntington avenue and the street ealled \| Ans, —_—_— pt. os re ec: ane re-made; that returns to hing 
Massachusetts, has for its subject, ‘The HO0ld and New, Novel and Familiar, usic 2nd to audiences, this autumn, virtually . 
Symphony Concert.’’ And readers will note | | . ,. | ur changed in personnel save by the addi-. 

| that for the first time this bibliography : at the Symphony Concerts — Holst’s tion of two horns. If composers of these” 


ig arranged in various sub-divisions, so that. wi : ‘days will write ‘or eights horns, whereas 
, at . rT; ” : ’ rT M , 
it may serve still more readily its mission | @! «pianets,” Stravinsky’s “Rite of th€| >i; sumiced their fathers and two their 


as guide to the volumes desired. The new- Eb Spring,” Skriabin’s “Divine Poem”— gesrardfathers, then inust they be gratified.’ 
est list is as follows: JAanut, Sift. 27 /99, t. Horn-players, moreover, like ocner crafts- 
THE SYMPHONY CONCE if : Mahler, Reger and, Probably, Bruckner. men in less exacting employments, are dis- 

ar Acain—Vaughan Williams and Sibelius posed to a division of labor and tw0-. 

INTRODUCTORY saan aha > horh-quartets are rone too many for a 

were arey A. The listener’s guide to music, : Honegger and Berners — Once More a'symphony orchestra undertaking a hun- 
1919. genial o' slossary. London. . . . dreec concerts in 1 Season, With the temver 
048.416 | j Catholic and Balanced List as well as the permanence of his orchestra, 


see callter tus commons Ca eee eee to . spe 0 Mr. Monteux may also be content. In just. 
ape of design.—The sonata-form.—The tbo ; :, HESE are good days for the Boston measure, it now mingles eagerness and ex- 
He a Relig whole, The orchestra and its { k: Symphony Orchestra, about to be- perience. It has become both understand- | 
x ing and responsive instrument to his will. | 
EI THE INSTRUMENTS NG gerta. * OF th ; sub Its beauty or its 9ower of tone ripens. It | 

son, Arthur. Orchestral instruments and their : BS ; ; er ere 18 A BUD- wid be as plastic as he would have it. 

B | 
ee vised »,1903. Illus. 4057.75 : "a scriber for every available seat at the con- | anbiebab 
escr i Re, 

ptionvof each instrument, and an | [certs of Friday afternoon. There always With confidence, then, alike in his or- 


explanation of its functions. oe 
‘si has been—in the longest memory of the chestra, his public, and his co-workers, the 


Mason, Daniel G. The orchestr - | B 

, . : < al i ; OF 

and what they do. 5th edition. gr a "a most devoted spinster For as long, how- conductor has set about his choice of} 
' M i, — }. ~ e , 


[1911.1] Dlus. Plan. ! . 4 ) | 
A primer for etait aoe . | 4 ever, the audience at the concerts of Sat- gl co i ag Org Mega ripen oe 
HISTORY AND CRITICISM | 4 urday evening has fluctuated in numbers ypon his study-table. In his musiceradie! 
peepee Louis A. The evolution of modern | m and thereby been index for the regard ini or upon his piano stand chosen scores—— 
THEE cpap alt ew Fork. 1908. 4053.88 | which a public, assembled by the music not a few evidence that the art of music- 
tral music. New York. 1808 ond, orches- Bal: alone, holds conductor, band, ‘‘assisting engraving, rudely coarsened, lixe most else, 
aits. through the late war, has regained fineness. 


j 5: artists fy STs as ry ior sw. ‘ 
Lee, Ernest M. The story of pireaae’ Tee M ow steal 1mmes. By night, even a In Europe, through May and June, in the 
y. 40n- fuck in the days of his ampiest vogue, leisure of July and August at his summer- 


. ° 40 9.4 ~ if dia f W ra 4 Ve Y ¢ . 5 le dur M 


Chronological list of the 

: more im or z. 

composers of symphonies, pp. 191-22) °°?" @ ing the war and ror a year or two after It) q scoveries, assorted his classics and his 
> ’ 
moderns, shaped his programmes, well 


ai gs on Montegu-. The orchestra and how @ attendance on Saturday evenings appre- 
Be aa : zondon. [1917.] sc istes. ™@ ciably diminished. Then, slowly but sucely,| pnowing, like the rest of us, that the best ® 
49.4 ks 517 ae ey. ‘ 5» 2 ’ 
Surette, ‘Thomas W. Course of study on = i sani sashes let gathered and increased) jytentions in autumn become not always: 
pn merce of symphonic music.  [Chi- mm these audiences. Now, on this score, his' ¢he fulfilled accomplishment of winter and 
: : " 40492. 287 3 good works and the responsive disposition spring 
Musical Clubs. Deals mainly Federation of Gof the public stand clear. Not in years) First of all, as with foe other! aneie 


gin a forty-second series of con- 


Prepared for the National 

pe pl pods netramental musiel with en @ have the seats for Saturday evening been yindged conductors, the rising and thé 
ren ent. § | 60 eagerly and generally taken in every risen Englishmen have engaged the con- 
Saag 1 AAU RTICAL GUIDES mpart of the hall, By this sign, above all guctor. On his table and in the library of 
paling ky "are of symphonic music. 1 others, the Symphony Orchestra is breeding Symphony Hall, lie at last the full score 
A guide to the meaning of } 4049a.348 ihe perpetuating public. and parts of Holst’s Symphonic Suite, “The 
phonies, overtures, and teva oe sym- E As with the listener, so with the givers of | Planets,” accounted, with the symphonies: 
Beethoven to the present day. | poems from 4 these concerts. They are of calm, cheer} 6¢ Vaughan Williams the full flower as 
Goepp, Pailip H. Symphonies and their @ful, eager, ambitious minds. . For the man-| yet of this new British music In the 
g. Philadelphia. 1898-1918, 3 yo ©?" @ agement almost “every prospect pleases.” | course of the autumn, he and the orchestra 
APNE Ae OPEN 4049a.2 : Even New York seems a little repentant "will play ‘The Planets”—every measure 
fond the neues, ymphonies, with excerpts m of its chilly scrutiny of Mr. Monteux, of the lengthy piece even as Holst intended. 
| “its rather stupid indifference to the new For in Mr. Monteux’s and many dnether's 
ecremecens m auality of his band. it may even per=|~iew, no less are the deserts of the music. 
WM ceive that the conductor has ripened under| 4, yet the new “Pastoral Symphony” pe 
three years of freedom, progress, zest; that Vaughan Williams is unpublished, and for 
his orchestra, quality for quality, rather/4+ We must probably walt until another 
excels sundry others with which Carnegie season. Instead, however, we shall recelvi 2: 
Mor Aeolian Hall weekly resound. Soit—be a tepetition of “Williame’e “Tondo Sym- 
m it so and hopefully 80 a& laconic French-| phony’ and the first performances in ie r= 

_ —— = ° “ sree | 
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Sallaiaices tlaats — 
ica of the composer's “Variations for Two | ORO oe UCSE EC wl oes 
String Orchestras upon a Theme of Tallis.” FOR MISSES AND 

Tallis was an Elizabethan composer; from 

him Williams has borrowed a motiv and (Sixth 

made it fructify in manifold beauty. At) ; 

last, also, the tone-poem of Bax, “Novem-'| 7 

ber Woods.” is in Mr. Monteux’s hands | 
and not a few in England set it high. Into inged for Satur | SAL, ; Bi 
the enigmatic, even the eccentric, pages of 
Lord Berners, the conductor has also 


* 
looked and found them amusing, interest- co bY 
dng; and before the season is done, we shall New Wool ADEs | OPS 
hear the much-mocked “Spanish Rhap- a cee 
sody.”” From Bridge, too, comes a promis- 8 s | 3 
ing Symphonic Suite; while a plece by the ] 5 1 C7 

relatively unknown Collingwood has been @ QaY 

warmly commended. Thick also upon the 


etudy-table lie the submitted scores of ig the Jacquette Blouse. 
American composers. Uspon none, except ‘ . 18 lot of gloves Ww 
cock,” is there yet decision. in tueks and round or , the best manufac 

. The new generation of the Continent has - ‘ 

yielded less ample harvest. At every turn, ] skirts ; some with scally sell, 


in Mr. Monteux’s wanderings, the curious 4 : 
eskin Glow 
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about new men and novel music, spoke = 


much of the masterful and singular Hun- U 1 T Cap oe ce as a . ks 
Barians, Barktok and Kodaly. Relatively t) ity ors tan ae ee shee 


little, however, has either written for or- a 


chestra outside the theatre and as yet the , | Pav. ee d 

conductor has come by none of their scores. *9 Special a 

(Meanwhile he waits upon his German : po es 
Price Brceasin aa: 


agents. Nor have the younger Frenchmen ‘ a? ae 
been as diligent as they might. From | rt mixtures, indispense 


sleeves, box plaits in 
: Taupe, brown and da 
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the composer, of the/| cross the ocean for the first time. He 

is known to many by his Orchestral 

‘r works, he-shas recently | Suite and his Symphony in FB flat, 

Wwerenown into Europe. Known played at these concerts. He is further 

‘rom Page Hight ae OY Name in Boston is Arthur | known far and wide in Europe as a bril- 

ngement of our dep¢-—$—$ $$$ —__.. ee Letchetitzky pupil and a/liant. master of the violin. Albert 
comprehensively the Q of the screen ought to Bi Shp fame in Europe. He | Spalding will be heard once more, eR, 


S country last season. An-j} Seidel, already favorably know 
} ~~ bi 39 aady ftavora vn here, 
women. it no similar army will meomer will be Alfredo Casella, | has also been engaged. 


1m, Mationary young Italian/’/com-! Marcel] Dupre, the brilliant young 

OF SPECIAL INTs gullty of being young me 8=6—planist whose ‘Italia’ | French organist and composer, whose 
us. It believes, maybe af and whose Couvent Sur; coming to Boston is eagerly antici- 

that it can do sdme- a played and repeated at these | pated, will likewise appear as organ 


S for Street an: which would tend to fae season. He came, too, to| soloist with the orchestra. Reports of 
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‘Honegger, however, comes ‘Horace Victo- 


rieux,” the “mimed symphony,” (as tho 
composer labels the music) accounted the 
culmination, thus far, in the labors of 
the innovating ‘‘Six.” Russel, too little 
known in American concert-hallg, has 
handed Mr. Monteux a tone-poem of the 
spring; while the heirs of Chausson have 
given him a posthumous and little known 
tone-picture, “Summer Evening.’’ It will 
be as pendant to Chausson’s one symphony, 
‘likewise upon the conductor's list. 

Elder, eStablished composers avert any 
fall in our stream of Parisian music. With 
one in particular Mr. Monteux has taken 
his courage in his hand. Whatever the re- 
sponse of the public, it is to hear at last 
Stravinsky’s mimo-drama of primeval 
Russia, ‘‘The Rite of the Spring’’—not all 
but as much of the pounding, savage muUS.0 
as will bear transfer from theatre to coO.a- 
cert-hall. On Mr. Monteux’s table also 
stand the two suites drawn by Stravinsky 
from his music (after Pergolese) to Mr. 
Dyaghilev’s Neapolitan ballet, ‘Pulcinele 
la.’’ Nearby is Saint-Saéns’s jeu d’esprit in 
tones, “The Carnival of Animals,” from 
donkeys and tortoises to elephants and 
pianists—humor and wit in music that 
through his life-time he singularly chose to 
keep concealed. For the second pair of con- 
certs Mr. ‘Monteux has 6et the piece—with 
the relatively small orchestra, two pianos 
included, for which the composer designed 
it. From Debussy, likewise, the conductor 
purposes revivals of the over-neglected 
“Gigues’’ and “Ronde de Printemps,” tone- 
poems in the smaller dimensions, but the 
poetry of music none the less. From d@’indy, 
his abiding masterpiece, the second sym- 
phony. From Lalo, for centennial honor, 
the light and lovely ballet-music of “Na- 
mouna."”’ There is Franck also, born Deo, 
11, 1822, for similar commemoration. 

Like the “new"” Frenchmen, the “new” 
Italians have not much swelled Mr. Mon- 
teux’s store. Ihe faithful, the prolific, 
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to supplement the similar Suite of two sea- | 
sons ago. Respighi, Alfano, Pizzetti and | 


other of Mr. Toscanini’s darlings, afforded 
nothing to tempt the Bostonian conductor; 


but from Tommasini, less known in Amerti- | 


ca, came a- promising tone-poem. A 
Spaniard, however, will help to fill this 
breach in the Lat.a rampart of music— 
‘Lurina. with a set of fantastical pieces. 
Like Tommasini cr Davico, from whom 
Mr. Monteux has received engaging pages, 
our eyes barely recognized the name, if 
our ears may anticipate the music. Again 
an elder composer, FPossi, with a fanciful, 
skilful set of variations, helps to fill the 
rap. 

Besides, there are always the Russians 
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concerts. The former appearances with | ily won a reputation as the foremost 
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i The demand for subscription seats | the 24 Saturday evening concerts/ fj} An unusually fine list of soloists isan operatic conductor and as an organ-~ 
Bil for the coming season of Boston very few are to be had. | Mbannounced. The thre! ingers are pres- | izer and conductot of choral concerts 
i 2 ‘ hh. .€ S. 
nit Symphony concerts at Symphony Mr. Monteux is already preparing for | ant or recent stars of the Metropelitan: To our public he is known only as the 
; | : | ’ | this the 42d season of the orchestra Opera Company: b'ricda Hempet sater of his chosen instrument 
Hall is even greater than that of | shestra, ™ ys Hempel, | master of his chosen instrument. By 
8 ‘ ‘ | his fourth season as its eonductor. The Frances Alda and Margaret Matzenauer, | virtur ot his tours n this coumtry 
msaive SeasSOnS he has eas- 


] ‘se | 
last season, which was.one of the | splendid personnel remains with no \ 
most popular the orchestra has had. 
The opening concerts will take place 
on Friday, Oct. 13, and Saturday, 


Oct. 14. The seats for the 24 Fri- 


athe orchestra of Mme. Matzenauer, the | pianist of France 
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"As usual Mr. Monteux and the. | ISSUED BY THE 
in Camb) a October into May. As. ; e e 
usual they will take place in Sanders The- | 13 t P ry 
‘atre at Harvard on “Thursday evenings, OS on ul iC I ra 
Feb. 8, March 1, March 22, April 12, May 3. 
As usual there will be an “assisting art- | V : Gy 
ist” at all the concerts (but one) of the i | iy <2 ty Q t 
series. These singers, pianists, violinists 2 e€ Dud yimp Ony en oOncer 
and violoncellists will come from the or- . | 
chestra itself, from the soloists engaged | c 
for its concerts in Boston, from established a INTRODUCTORY. 
‘or rising talents for which conductor and | ke ’ : m 
management’ would open the way. Thus | a Scholes, Percy A. The listener’s guide to music, with a — 
from the band comes ‘on Jan. 11, Mr. 2 goer’s glossary. London. 1919. Plates. 4048.41 
®chroeder, the violoncellist, from the “as-! ‘ Contents. — What the listener really needs to know. — How the composer 
sisting artists” tor Boston, Mme. Samaroff, i works. — The principle of design. — The sonata-form.— The symphony as 
the pianist. on Dec. 7, and Mr. Casella, x a whole. The orchestra and its instruments. 
somposer and pianist, on March 1; from 7 
ee abilities Miss Roberts, the con- ¢ THE INSTRUMENTS. 
ct hg eM a Bit te ta Elson, Arthur. Orchestral instruments and their use. Boston. 
lace an on eee 22: from promising abil- z 190 Tllus 4057-75 
! yd ga gg Bhd on gt Sa : A description of each instrument, and an explanation of its functions. 


16 and Miss Church, the ‘pianist, on April . 
12; for brand newcoéner, finally, aa itahies Mason, Daniel G. The orchestral instruments and what they do. 


d’ Espinoy Colonne, soprano singer, on th edit ill Pl 049-405 
: (3 0 &§ i edition. New York [1911.] us. an. 4049-4 
Oct. 19. Hospitable are these audiences of 5 i A earlier edition is on call-number 4049.213. 

Cambridge! As last year, subscriptions to a A primer for concert-goers. 
the concerts may be renewed at the Uni- : HISTORY AND CRITICISM. | 


versity Bookstore through Saturday, Oct. 7. 4 ; . 
New subscribers will have their turn from “ we A. ; The evolution of modern ae 
‘ , ew York. 19008. . 


Oct. 14, rane} * , 
en | | ‘ Henderson, William J. The orchestra and orchestral. music. 

Incidents and Anno | : New York. 1899. Portraits sae 
For the fir ee 3 Lee, Ernest M. The story of symphony. London. 1910. 
hidleobases 4 na concerts of the Symphony Illus. Portraits. | : 4049-445 
ONSO, and Pee on rv Chronological list of the more important composers of symphonies, pp. 


Thursday, Nov. 30, and Saturday, Dec. 2, IQI-221 


“Mr, Monteux has chosen th = 
ese pie ! . ; 
ofthe current repertory: Berlioz’s pistes % Nathan, M. Montagu-. The orchestra and how to listen to it. 


tic Symphony; Brahms’s Fourth l Di 0 0 
e. ei Sym- } London. [1917.] Plates. lagrams. 4049-404 
Phony; Strauss’s tone-poem, “‘Zarathus- : Surette, Thomas W. Course of study on the development of 


tra’; Glazunov’s tone poem.” “sg 
so? ? “ > t k . > ° 
Razin”; Williams’s ‘Tallis Wentesiat fax symphonic music. [Chicago.] 1915. 4049a.287 


string band; Griffes’s little ton National Federation of Musical Clubs. Deals mainly 
» ane; e-pictu Prepared for the National re Musi 
Clouds” and “The White _ Peacock”, , with the aesthetic basis of instrumental music; with form, style and content. 


Honegger’s ‘“Horatius Tri "” 
Ss i rtumphant. ANALYTICAL GUIDES. 


Gilman, Lawrence. Stories of symphonic music. New York. 
1907. 4049a.348 
A guide to the meaning of important symphonies, overtures, and tone 
poems from Beethoven to the present day. 


Goepp, Philip H. Symphonies and their meaning. Philadelphia. 
1898-1913. 3 V: 40494a.2 


On representative symphonies, with excerpts from the scores. 


t the works played at symphony concerts in Boston may be seen 
in PR col Music Room, third floor of the Central Library. 
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As usual Mr. Monteux and the Symphony 
Orchestra will be heard in nine concerts | 


in Cambridge, from October into May. As | 


usual they will take place in Sanders The- 
atre at Harvard on -Thursday evenings, 
viz.t Oct. 19. Nov. 16, Dec. 7, Jan. Il, 
Feb. 8, March 1, March 22, April 12, May 3. 
As usual there will be an “assisting art- 
ist’ at all the concerts (but one) of the 
series. These singers, pianists, violinists 
and violoncellists will come from the or- 
chestra itself, from the soloists engaged 
for its concerts in Boston, from established 
or rising talents for which conductor and 
management would open the way. Thus 
from the band comes on Jan. Ill, Mr. 
Schroeder, the violoncellist, from the ‘‘as- 
sisting artists’’ for Boston, Mme. Samaroff, 
the pianist’ on Dec. 7, and Mr. Casella, 
composer and pianist, on March 1; from 
proved abilities Miss Roberts, the con- 


tralto, on Feb. 8 and Mme. Ferrabini- | 


Jacchia on March 22.; from promising abil- | 
itles Miss Ippolito, the violinist, on Nov. | 
16 and Miss Church, the pianist, on April | 


12; for ‘brand newcorner, finally, Madeleine 
dad’ Espinoy Colonne, soprano singer, on 
Oct. 19. Hospitable are these audiences of 
Cambridge! As last year, subscriptions to 
the concerts may be renewed at the Uni- 
| versity Bookstore through Saturday, Oct. 7. 
New subscribers will have their turn from 
| Oct. 14, 


ha ee ee 


‘Incidents and Announcements 


in or the first concerts of the Symphony | 
Jrchestra in New York this autumn, on 


Thursday, Nov. 30, and Saturday, Dec. 2 


Mr, Monteux has chosen these pieces out | 
of the current repertory: Berlioz’s Fantas- | 
tic Symphony; Brahms’s Fourth Sym-| 


phony ; Strauss’s tone-poem ‘‘Zarathus- 
tra *? Glazunov’s tone-poem “Stenka 
Razin’; Williams’s ‘Tallis Fantasia” for 
string band; Griffes’s little tone-pictures 
* Clouds” and ‘“‘The White Peacock”: 
Monegger’s ‘‘Horatius Triumphant.’’ | 
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ISSUED BY THE 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Scholes, Percy A. The listener’s guide to music, with a concert- 
goer’s glossary. London. 1I9!9. Plates. 4048.416 


Contents. — What the listener really needs to know. — How the composer 
works. — The principle of design. — The sonata-iorm. — The symphony as 
a whole. The orchestra and its instruments. 
THE INSTRUMENTS. 
Elson, Arthur. Orchestral instruments and their use. boston. 
1903. Illus. | 4057-75 
A description of each instrument, and an explanation of its functions. 
Mason, Daniel G. ‘The orchestral instruments and what they do. 
sth edition. New York [rorz.] Illus. Plan. 4049-405 


A primer for concert-goers. A earlier edition is on call-number 4049.213. 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 
Coerne, Louis A. The evolution of modern orchestration. 


New York. 1905. 4053.88 
Henderson, William J. The orchestra and orchestral music. 
New York. 1899. Portraits 8059a.30 
Lee, Ernest M. ‘The story of symphony. London.  1g10. 
Illus. Portraits. 4049-445 


Chronological list of the more important composers of symphonies, pp. 
IgI-22I. | 
Nathan, M. Montagu-. The orchestra and how to listen to it. 
London. [1o917.] Plates. Diagrams. 4049.404 
Surette, Thomas W. Course of study on the development of 
symphonic music. [Chicago.] 1915. | 40498.287 
Prepared for the National Federation of Musical Clubs. Deals mainly 
with the aesthetic basis of instrumental music; with form, style and content. 


ANALYTICAL GUIDES. 
Stories of symphonic music. New York. 
4049a.348 


1907. ; 
x guide to the meaning of important symphonies, overtures, and tone 


poems from Beethoven to the present day. 


Goepp, Philip H. Symphonies and their meaning. Philadelphia. 
1898-1913. 3 V: 40494a.2 


On representative symphonies, with excerpts from the scores. 
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viz.t Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, 


Ae ete) sual there will be an “assisting art- 
ist” at all the concerts (but one) of the 
series. These singers, pianists, violinists 


and violoncellists will come from the or- 


‘chestra itself, from the soloists engaged | 
for its concerts in Boston, from established 
or rising talents for which conductor and | 
management would open the way. Thus | 
from the band comes ‘on Jan. 11, Mr. | 
‘®chroeder, the violoncellist, from the ‘“‘as- 


gisting artists’ tor Boston, Mme. Samaroff, 
‘the pianist- on Dec. 7, and Mr. Casella, 
gomposer and pianist, on March 1; from 
_proved abilities Miss Roberts, the con- 
tralto, on ‘Feb. 8 and. Mme. Ferrabini- 
Jacchia on March 22; from promising abil- 
itles Miss Ippolito, the violinist,.on Nov. 
16 and Miss Church, the pianist, on April 
12; for brand newcomaer, finally, Madeleine 
ad’ Espinoy Colonne, soprano singer, on 
Oct. 19. Hospitable are these audiences of 
Cambridge! As last year, subscriptions to 
the concerts may be renewed at the Uni- 
versity Bookstore through Saturday, Oct. 7. 
ied ee will have their turn from 


ee 


Incidents and Announcements 


For the first concerts of the S 

‘Orchestra in New York this Bir tog 
Thursday, Nov. 30, and Saturday, Dec. 2 
Mr, Monteux has chosen these pieces out 
ofthe current repertory: Berlioz’s Fantas-’ 
tic Symphony; Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Zarathus- 
tra”;  Glazunov’s _tone-poem,’  “‘Stenka 
Razin’; Williams’s: ‘‘Tallis Fantasia’”’ for. 
string band; Griffes’s little tone-pictures, 


“Clouds” and ‘The White Peacock”; | 


Honegger’s ‘‘Horatius Triumphant.” 
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8, March 1, March 22, April 12, May 3. | 


Copy oF A RECENT BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY THE 


Boston Public Library 


The Symphony Concert 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Scholes, Percy A. The listener’s guide to music, with a concert- 


goer’s glossary. London. 1919. Plates. 4048.416 
Contents. — What the listener realiy needs to know. — How the composer 
works. — The principle of design. — The sonata-form.— The symphony as 
a whole. The orchestra and its instruments. 


THE INSTRUMENTS. 


Elson, Arthur. Orchestral instruments and their use. Boston. 
1903. Illus. 4057-75 


A description of each instrument, and an explanation of its functions. 
Mason, Daniel G. The orchestral instruments and what they do. 
sth edition. New York [x911.] Illus. Plan. 4.049.405 


A primer for concert-goers. A earlier edition is on call-number 4049.213. 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM. | 
Coerne, Louis A. The evolution of modern orchestration. 
New York. 1908. 4053.88 
Henderson, William J. The orchestra and orchestral. music. 
New York. 1899. Portraits 8059a.30 
Lee, Ernest M. ‘The story of symphony. London. 1910. 
Illus. Portraits. : 4049-445 


Chronological list of the more important composers of symphonies, pp. 
IQI-221. ; 
Nathan, M. Montagu-. The orchestra and how to listen to it. 
London. [z917.] Plates. Diagrams. 4049-404 
Surette, Thomas W. Course of study on the development of 
symphonic music. [Chicago.] 1915. _ 4049a.287 
Prepared for the National Federation of Musical Clubs. Deals mainly 
with the aesthetic basis of instrumental music; with form, style and content. 


ANALYTICAL GUIDES. 


Gilman, Lawrence. Stories of symphonic music. New York. 
1907. 4049a.348 
A guide to the meaning of important symphonies, overtures, and tone 
poems from Beethoven to the present day. ; 

Goepp, Philip H. Symphonies and their meaning. Philadelphia. 
1898-1913. 3 V- 4049a.2 


On representative symphonies, with excerpts from the scores. 


t of the works played at symphony concerts in Boston may be seen 
in Ph: sted Music Room, third floor of the Central Library. 
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For Cambridge Brews. Ob.%+ 1922- 
As usual Mr. Monteux and the Symphony 


Orchestra will be heard in nine concerts | 


in Cambridge, from October into May. As 
usual they will take place in Sanders The- 
atre at Harvard on -Thursday evenings, 
viz.: Oct. 19. Nov. 16, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 8, March 1, March 22, April 12, May 3. 
As usual there will be an “assisting art- 
ist’ at all the concerts (but one) of the 
series. These singers, pianists, violinists 
and violoncellists will come from the or- 
chestra itself, from the soloists engaged 
for its concerts in Boston, from established 
or rising talents for which conductor and 
management would open the way. Thus 
from the band comes on Jan. 11, Mr. 
Schroeder, the violoncellist, from the ‘“as- 
sisting artists’ for Boston, Mme. Samaroff, 
the pianist’ on Dec. 7, and Mr. Casella, 
composer and pianist, on March 1; from 
proved abilities Miss Roberts, the con- 


tralto, on Feb. 8 and Mme. Ferrabini- | 


Jacchia on March 22.; from promising abil- | 
itles Miss Ippolito, the violinist, on Nov. | 
16 and Miss Church, the pianist, on April | 


12; for brand newcorner, finally, Madeleine 
qd’ Espinoy Colonne, soprano singer, on 
Oct. 19. Hospitable are these audiences of 
Cambridge! As last year, subscriptions to 
the concerts may be renewed at the Uni- 
versity Bookstore through Saturday, Oct. 7. 
New subscribers will have thelr turn from 
Oct. 14, 
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‘Incidents and Announcements 


mt, or the first concerts of the Symphony | 
« Ss sacha in New York this autumn on. 
1ursday, Nov. 30, ¢ Sati Eek 
0, and Saturday, Dec. 2, | 


Mr, Monteux has chosen these pieces out | 


of the current repertory: Berlioz’s Fantas- 
tic Symphony; Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; Strauss’s tone-poem ‘Zarathus- 
tra’; Glazunov’s tone-poem “Stenka 
Razin”; Williams’s ‘‘Tallis Fantasia’ for 
string band; Griffes’s little tone-pictures 
~ Clouds” and “The White Peacock’: 
Hlonegger’s ‘‘Horatius Triumphant.’”’ | 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Scholes, Percy A. The listener’s guide to music, with a concert- 
goer’s glossary. London. 1919. Plates. 4048.416 
Contents. — What the listener really needs to know. — How the composer 
works. — The principle of design. — The sonata-form.— The symphony as 
a4 whole. The orchestra and its instruments. 


THE INSTRUMENTS. 


Elson, Arthur. Orchestral instruments and their use. boston. 
1903. Illus. 4057-75 
A description of each instrument, and an explanation of its functions. 
Mason, Daniel G. The orchestral instruments and what they do. 
sth edition. New York [rorz.] Illus. Plan. 4049-405 


A primer for concert-goers. A earlier edition is on call-number 4049.213. 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 
Coerne, Louis A. The evolution of modern orchestration. 
New York. 1905. 4053.88 
Henderson, William J. The orchestra and orchestral music. 
New York. 1899. Portraits 8059a.30 
Lee, Ernest M. ‘The story of symphony. London.  1g10. 
Illus. Portraits. 4049.445 


Chronological list of the more important composers of symphonies, pp. 
IQI-221. . 
Nathan, M. Montagu-. The orchestra and how to listen to it. 
London. [1917.] Plates. Diagrams. 4049.404 
Surette, Thomas W. Course of study on the development of 
symphonic music. [Chicago.] 1915. 4049a.287 
Prepared for the National Federation of Musical Clubs. Deals mainly 
with the aesthetic basis of instrumental music; with form, style and content. 


ANALYTICAL GUIDES. 


Gilman, Lawrence. Stories of symphonic music. New York. 
1907. . 4049a.348 
A guide to the meaning of important symphonies, overtures, and tone 
poems from Beethoven to the present day. 

Goepp, Philip H. Symphonies and their meaning. Philadelphia. 
1898-1913. 3 VY: 4049a.2 


On representative symphonies, with excerpts from the scores. 


Most of the works played at symphony concerts in Boston may be seen 
in the Brown Music Room, third floor of the Central Library. 





FORTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-TWO & TWENTY-THREE 


~ 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 13, at 2.30 o'clock 
| SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 14, at 8.15 o’clock 
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Berlioz . Fantastic Symphony, No. 1 in C. major, Op. 16 A 


Dreams, Passions. 
Largo; Allegro agitato e appassionato assal. 


A Ball. 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo. 

Scene in the Meadows. 
Adagio. 

March to the Scaffold. 
Allegretto non troppo. 


A Witches’ Sabbath. 
Larghetto; Allegro. 
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Bossi ; Theme with Variations for Full Orchestra, Op. 
(First time in Boston) 
Theme: Allegretto 
Variations: 
I. Un-poco meno allegretto. 

Scherzo. 
Quasi lento; Elegaico, assai espressivo e con dolore. 
Larghetto: amoroso. 
Zingaresca: Allegro con fuoco. 
Alla Marcia: Lo stesso movimento. 
Pastorale: Alla Siciliana. 
Corale: Sostenuto. 
Recitativo quasi fantasia. 
Finale: Allegro impetuoso. 


Wagner . Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


hibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


Every 
the view of the ex 


yed at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
f the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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—r Seat need 


the more endurable when the variations 
disguise the theme, 80 that the hearer 
ig on tenter-hooks tn the endeavor to 
trace it; or when the theme is wholly 


scum On 
And All the | Flame Within : | it unrecognizable. Boss! is more ortho- 


dox. His theme is always in evidence, | 
a good straightforward theme, one 
| easily forgotten if it were not for the 


repetitions, and then eas‘ly forgotten. 


1H or ated ¥ Git 1h, ye Pango are = veneer. Perhaps 
Orchestra: Opens Its od ose of genuine 


templative one just before the one in 
Season—Monteux Is 
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ithe gypsy manner, and the Pastoral. 
They are euphonious and have a ceér- 
tain’ individuality. The “Zingaresca”’ 
itself makes a brave attempt to be 
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Berlioz 


a Bust, Hitherto Unphotographed, by Naomi 
_Aronson, Russian Sculptor in Paris 
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BERLIOZ WORK 
HEADS PROGRAM 


wildly gay, but it has not the requisite 
abandon. One hears Signor—one is 
tampted to say ‘“Herr’’—Bossi saying 
to himself: ‘Good Lord, here’s another 
variation to write. I must have some- 


thing by way of contrast. Well, I guess 


I’ll go a-gypsying.” 


The Fantastic Symphony !s nearly 


{100 years old. Bach time ft is per- 


By PHILIP HALE 

The first concert of the 42d season 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Monteux, conductor, took place yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
conductor and the orchestra were warin- 
ly welcomed. The program was 45 fol- 
lows: Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony; 
Bossi, Theme with Variations (first time 
in Boston); Wagner, Prelude to ‘The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” 

At the beginning of a symphony s8ea- 
‘gon conductors, as a rule, pay homage 
to one of Buelow’s “three B’s’*—Bach, 
Beethoven o« Brahms. Thus do they 
think to “play safe” and please the con- 


servative of all ages fn the audience. 
Mr. Monteux yesterday considered fa- 


vorably of two B's, neither one of them | 


in Buelow's trinity. Berlioz is seated 
securely with the great in the temple 
of art. Bossi is a serious, respectable 
composer, if he was not in writing his 


Theme and Variations the white-haired 


boy of Apollo. 
This Theme with Variations is not a 


recent composition. It was published 
14 years ago. Published at Leipsic, it 
might bear the hall-mark ‘‘Made in 
Germany,” for it has little of Italian 
grace, suavity or headlong dash. It isa 
acholarly work. The damning epithet 
‘<w7ell-made” might be applied to it. 
Themes with variations are as & rule 
to. be avoided. Some of tt.ose by 
Beethoven, Cesar Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, d'Indy’s ‘Istar”’ and 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn are noteworthy exceptions. One 


form of writing is | 


formed—and the performance yester- 


of | day was impressive—there is big ie 


at the achievement of this gentus, who 
taught the world what might be done 
with orchestral instruments used dar- | 
ingly, for in 1830 Berlioz was regarded | 
by most of his contemporaries as 4 | 
madman; the genius whose influence , 
affected nearly all the composers that | 
came after him, Liszt, Wagner, the 
Russians, the men of today. It is im- 
possible to think of modern orchestral 
music without honoring Berlioz. 

Nor was he merely a master, self- 
taught, of instrumentation. He was a 
man of musical ideas, some of them 
gigantic. In 1830 romanticism was in 
the air. Byron was the poet of poets to 
Europeans. Hugo, the elder Dumas, 
Gautler, in the younger years of Berlioz, 
with certain painters, broke away from 
the accepted conventions. That Ber- 
lioz startled the hide-bound classicists, 
that he was mocked and derided is not 
surprising. His program for the Fan- 
tastic Symphony may now seem as ex- 
travagant as Hugo’s “Hernani’; as 
Dumas’s “Antony.’’ There are pages 
in the symphony where the extrav- 
agance that was once exciting is now 
out-worn formalism. One finds in the 
Witches’ Sabbath a straining after ef- 
fect, an impotent attempt to be real 
devilish at the expense of the actress, 
Harriet Smithson; yet the Mephisto- 
pheles section in Liszt’s “Faust’’ sym- 
phony owes much to this Finale. .The 
Ball music seems curiously old 
fashioned; one wishes the Scene in the 
| Meadows were a little shorter. But the 
man that wrote the first movement, so 
‘expressive of the deliriora sleep-chas- 
‘ings and flaming passions of a half- 
crazed brain; the man that conceived 


and formed the grisly, the tremendous 
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March to the Scaffold: he, beyond all! 
doubt and preadventure, is among the 
greatest of the great. . , . 
A brilliant performance of Wagner's 
Prelude brought the end. 
The performance will be repeated this: 
evening. The program of the concerts 
next week will be as follows: Devorak, 
Symphony No. 8, F major (first time 
here); Puccini, “Visse d'arte’”’ (ime. 
Frances Alda); Rimsky-Korsakov, 
“Fairy Tale” (after Pushkin)—first time 
here; Marx, ‘“‘Marienlied,” and “If Love 
Hath Entered Thy Heart’’ (Mme. Alda); 
Strauss, “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 


° A DARING OPENING 


It was an unconventional and in some 
particulars a greatly daring beginning. 


| The Symphony requires not only daz- 


Zing: technical brilliancy, but above al] 
the utmost flexibility and subtlety of 
rhythm and shading. One did not ex- 
pect, at this season of the year, and 
even with the excellent technical qual- 
ities of the Boston Symphony of today. 
such plasticity ar? fineness of tone 
quality. Even srai'ting all this, it 
would not have made the effect of yes- 
terday afternoon with a conductor who 
failed to show imagination. 

Mr. Monteux’s interpretation of the 
first movement above would ha’: con- 
stituted a triumph. And then—the 
music. This is for us the greatest part 
of an incredibly original work. Not 
only is the music wondrously beauti- 
ful~wistful, dreamy, agitated, despair- 
ing, but it is unbelievable in its com- 
plete spontaneity, freedom and com 


| Pleteness of self-expression. 


ek 1%. (9 te 
42d Season 
With Berlioz and. 


Wagner 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
lf it is difficult for laymen to 
understand the importance of a con- 
ductor to an Orchestra it is equally 
difficult for students of music who/| 
do comprehend the complexities of 
a conductor’s task to understand 
how on earth he can make his play- 
“rs carry out his wishes with the 
sensitiveness and feeling 
the performance of Berli 
phony Fantastique” 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux conductor, at the Opening con- 
cert of the 42nd season, yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
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shown in | 
Oz’ “Sym- | 
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Wrote What He Felt 


There are composers, just as there 
are plain, ordinary men of business, 
or writers, or electrical engineers, who 
do not fully and freely give themselves 
out in their scores, any more than 
others completely give themselves out in 
conversation. When it comes to the im- 
pulsive humanity, the confession of 
weakness as well as Strength, the ex- 
posure, either unintentionally or in a 
spirit of reckless open-handedness, of 
everything in the heart, this latter 
Class either fail to find expression, or 
turn their backs, saying that the thing 
isn't done. For one reason or another, 
there is a veil of greater or lesser 
thickness between them and their hear- 
ers, 


But here is the case of a composer 


| hardly in his 808, who had no musical 


education worthy of the name, who de- 
cided to write a work which no or- 
Cchestra could adequately play, who fell 
in love with an actress, and, with a 
certain sublime egotism and lack of 
humor, simply wrote down the colossal 
thing that was in him. 

Wrote it down frankly as a child 
with a child's independence if schod- 
lasticism or of old peopie’s tixed stand- 
ards of conduct. You get a breath-tak- 
ing work on genius. This music of the | 
dreams and visions of a young poet | 
Will always be young. will always 
SOar, free of chains, of classic phrase 
Patterns, of orchestra] padding or con- 
ventional procedure. It is strange to 
think that it was ever called hactice or 
labored musio. It appears to be mu- 
Bic of the purest inspiration, go per- 


fect in its beauty, so divinely spon- 


taneous that it is only when it is gone 
that one realizes the inspired mastery 
of its workmanship. 


A set of new variations by Pnrico 
Bossi, op. 181, for full orchestra, are 
at times academic, once in a ba a 
lyrical or emotional, and mostly of a 
set of empty and brilliant show pieces 
for orchestra. If one compares pow 
variations with the far more genes 
‘TIntermezzi Goldoniani”’ heard ere ee 
at these concerts, it. will be seen tha 
Mr. Bossi, artistiowiy speaking, yet 
changed his clofges. He papper” = 
himself in the Intermezzi with a mo " 
scheme of instrumentation and . 
wrote with poetic or gay Italian a - 
ing. Here is a scheme of orchestrat on 
which 4 prrows far more from Strauss 
than any Italian, and that is_insincere 

eretricious. 

a oe concert ended with Wagner's 


ux with contagious enthusiasm. 
whore could hardly be a richer ree 
one more prethoric with meloly, ar 
it is a striking example of how sah 
more matter means than manne: , 
musical composition, that in spite of 
the prevailing thickness of the rtp 
the stout rhythms and the bad an 
‘melodies of youth and love 5 pele 
carry all before them. The only pity 
ounger 
2 gc gb ein the defects of Wag- 
ner’s methods as well as the risen nce 
of his creative genius, have eee ghage- 
only a part of the lesson, and none of 
the warnings of the ‘“Meistersinger 


| atie siasts who had) 
“Meistersinger” overture, played by Mr. quota, of patient enthusia 
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| overture. 
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AT OPENING CONCERT 
Carine. 


Oreste Begins Its 42d 
‘Season With Few Changes 


| 
| 
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Boston Symphony 


E its 42d sea- 
4 ‘ concert of 1 
gave the first wp ners at 


' 

| The 
son yesterday a fternoon. eng 
teux led an orchestra in whl ’ 
eux ( £ | 

one prominent member of 

was missing. 

; ticr a fk . 
'traordinarily able 
| replaced by A. | 
; ; “~~ 4 _ i.» ¢ blv Y) | 

imself capadl! Bats > 
oa by Berlioz’ “RMantastic Symphony 
| Set b: 


ing avers 
je rhe other leading play F 


kettle 
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German composers, 


Conductor Monteux and Players at 
Their Best in “Die Meistersinger”’ 


Orchestra f° 


* other years | 
Mr. Neumann, the Ox~ | 
drummer, 18°? 
Ritter, who acquitted | 
the difficult tasks |! 


Mr Bedetti, Mr Longy, Mr Fourel, the 
veteran Alwin Schroeder and the rest 
were in their places and devoting vo 
rftiliar abilities to the common task o 
making the orchestra a perfect ensem- 

ble. 
There were no noteworthy changes In. 
the audience, which always a ead 
P ‘ ng, but 

». of a certain age, not you 

rapt becoming decrepid. As i en pa 
the opening day ve Chiet Sr a 
arsation in the nte : 
pate to a casual trot eee 
' corridors to be who had cl ye oir 
med May Prete 5 alniost everyone nee 
apparently kept the gee at of sag ye 
season. Every seat Ic ; | 
| mt tn ha. been sold since oy : peri 
| but that »s nothing new. The “ty gore, 
seats in the second balcony he | 


i waited for places fora couple wh B ebealaa | 
But that is. also the ordinary a cna 
The program furnished the only | 


parture from the routine of previous |} 


illing sexin as his predecessors did 
‘illiing to begin as his ]| ' 
vite 4 Beethoven symphony, re 
this time Berlioz’ ‘Fantastic Ain 
phony,’’ of the ‘‘idee fixe ee ean 
its composer’s ‘interminable anc Regge 
tinguishable passion” for an Irish ! 

ress named Smithson. ys eV 
"This music is certainly original, pli 
tits worst detractors admit ts ae 
| Tt | Cut § rivid orche 
; clear cut and \ ) 00 
fap Ree for some rather muddy Coma 
: ames are tunes 

oint. Its themes a 
Foveq te instrumental and so eer, 
| powerless if stripped of their oF ng bes 
! garments that many have denie gation 
the eift of melody. The perform 


' 
: : * Monteux ‘tho seems un- 
| seasons, Mr Monteux, wh 


od 7 
back during its vacation furthest ae 
a few preliminary rehearsals apn ht 
for. Compared with other first Sn 
certs, yesterduy’s pr rformance be ee 
average merit, and an jmproveme 
rece seasons, 
| the eale novelty was a rather vere 
' heme, indefatigably varied by the 


( .n composer of organ pieces, M. Enrico | 


ossi. The harmonies and melodies er 
alled Puccini. The technique showe 

rahmsian influence. It! I ) 
te conscientiously brilliant. eR rie 
- musical gymnastics, however inte 

an. bores any audience, even if the 
. ’ 


‘he developed theme intrinsically lovely. 
were at their. best. 


dullness. 


Feerique of Rimsky 


‘the other numbers announced. 


—_————— 


Mr Burgin, * 


The performance } || 


3eet ren ¢€ a s, and 
omposer be Beethoven or Brahms, é 


ti d concluding 
In the middle sections an L 3 
assage of the Prelude to ‘‘Die Meister 
te rer’? Mr Monteux and the orchestra 
win agg OG The three ‘herane 
. — »Pas re as t ey .) 
intertwined stood out cleariy | r 
tet the spirit of the music gai 
| through: redeeming the afternoon | 
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chnieally trained musi-! 
‘ing to the technically trained 


Next week Frances Alda will ne Oe 
aria from Pactra Ye?» Berg, Pa sy pes on Gi 
4 & two songs by Josef Marx. “- 
farniliar symphony of Dvorak, the “owe 
Korsakoy, c an 
Strauss’ ‘“‘Also Sprach Zarathustra are 





pas : some two years ago, it was an even 
Opening Concert of ;more illuminating one. Mr. Monteux 
‘undoubtedly has the proper tradition 


| ~ Boston Symphony Season : “43 the interpretation of this Sym-_| 
| tat A | phony, trained as he has been in the | 
_The first symphony concert of the | school of Colonne, but, more than the | 


| 


,S€ason was given by the Boston Sym- | bare details of tempo, he has caught 
romantic spirit of 1830 ane 


phony. Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, | the rea] 


conductor, yesterdaynafternoon, The Ag ; 

|program: — ies i. aor eriying sneerey | Witton ani- | 
| ~ Berlioz—“Fantastic” ‘Sv : oe ed the composers and writers of 
0% antastic” “Symphony, that time. His reading of the sv | 
Bossi—Theme with variations. op. 131. ] yhony. therefor “te e sym-_| 
Wagner—Prelude to “The Mastersing- | PONY, therefore, never »ecame bom- | 
‘ers of Nuremberg.” | roe | OY iMnflated, and Carefully 
. 8 Ea | avoided anything bordering o ; 
 ormany years past it has heen the theatrical or melodramatic. This must 


custom to open the Symphony con- | have been no easy task, for Berlioz. | 
hap re ae ot 4 second ink S} IN | with his dreams and Passions, his | 
ty lle pi ll vA se 8 AAMC! sunsets and thunder storms, his shep- | 
did not appeai on the’ program, and. herds, his  seaffolds and witches | 
this omission. was not altogether un- might easily be made ridiculous me 
ee Sas a ae Pe es lias: nace te, ese SLC 7 Were, 
welcome. Great as his symphonies it not that Mr. Monteux realizes that | 
are, they may occasionally be spared | all these things were serious r ) litie ' 
to advantage, only to be heard again to the youth of 27 who picture a thats 
) + ‘ ¢ ‘7h , ’ 3 a S| =) gy . ' % , Sa 
after a lapse of time with renewed with such convincing skill in the vear 
; interest. Yesterday the Romanticists IS20 And So he ind t} aks 
. « - > Oe, 4 4 ry ¢ m te ne "eZ 
|} were in full possession of the field. ... im oa = is agin orenpatrea 
. were able to make us fee! again the 
‘for Bossi, although not of the middle stir of new life which } nad 
‘ renew tite which in those already 
lar-off years wus besinning to throw 


; 
| Of the last century, is yet of a roman- 
Off the shackles of 93 decaying class- 
lcism and” inaugurating. that great 


i 
‘artistic movement which has not 


.tic turn and contrives to evade, in an 
-eminently classical form, the dullness 
ey 4 > ir r twine ’ ; 
; even yet entirely exhausted itself, 
such a symphony, in such eloquent 


Of classical pedantry. 
Berlioz, even at this late day, has 

performance, was indeed a fitting 

‘opening for a new musica] season. 


not received due recognition of his 
Bossi's Variations. 10 in humber,. are 


genius. Together with that of Liszt, 
modern in spirit without heing dis«- 


his music has caused discussion and 
Oiten times violent Opposition when- 

tressingly se. All 10, with the excep- 

rion of the first. are given each a 


-@ver it has been Dlaved. hrvom the 

days when his first compositions were 

performed he has been accused of 

Various musical sins, amone them lack definite character. as Scherzo. Elegy, 
Wastorale. and so forth. They are 
brilliantly orchestrated and the comMm- 

poser has so Skillfully merged one into 


Of melody, incorrect harmony, disre- 
Fard of the sacred canons of form, 
dependence upon literary explana- 
tions for the effec Of his sic. j : 
short a whole category of ethos eg the other cone: the lragmentary char- 
misdemeanors Which have caused the ft ri Orten felt di pieces in this 
purists to raise their hands in horror | tama ie Bie) ssa hited Wagner's 
whenever his music js Dilayed or his in pix relude brought the concert 
hame mentioned, Of one thing alone "he mos ate 2 ss ‘ 
he was conceded to he master-—the | ie. tugs ess med tee ey 18 prac: 
art of orchestrati ana 3 pi meaily unchanged from last season, 
? ation. NOW @ new | This ic as it should be. for avers 
fault has been found in Bik’ wana as It shou ye, Tor the players 
it is old-fashioned. Yet here in Bos-: 27© becoming more and more respon- 
ton, at least, this lack of understand. | -/¥®; 4nd the orchestra as a whole has 
ing has been due in great measure attained, to all intents and purposes 
to performances which were not in the/ (In fact, in some respects it sur- 
proper spirit of his works. It has re-| Passes), its technica] proficiency of the 
mained for Mr. Monteux, with all due Past. Mr, Monteux was warmly re- 
respect to his illustrious predecessors; Ceived. The audiences of these con- 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony) Certs are apparently coming to realize 
Orchestra, to reveal to us the real the merits of this talented artist, who 
Berlioz and more particulariy the rea] has never attempted to gain their con- 
“Fantastic” Symphony. fidence and  approyal other than 
Yesterday was his second perform- through his. sincere devotion to the 
ance Of ihis symphony and in spite Cause of art. S. M. 
Of the excellencies of the first, given a ee 


sifal’’ quivers ‘with elations of heaven 


“SYMPHONY, CONCERT | sng. agonies ot carn. And. for, dheae 
Bm age Wet-eyed as silly children, throngh 


FOR BEGINNING, BERLIOZ, BOSSI, the excitement of it, the miracle is 


perpetual, Under the spell they will say 
unabashed that no other music is quite 

} id comparable. With reason these joyous tu- 
Once More the Prelude to “The Mastcr- mults, these unfading splendors begin or 


. i i ons"... 4 ee 
singers” Salutes a New Season—Bossi’s end. symphonic seas 


- WAGNER 


Mohteux and the o: chestra seemed to catch 


Double-Faced Variations, Now Italian, for an instant at the very beginning, like 


i —stride 
ars a motor changing gears, they lifted—s 
ad satiate ee upon stride, sonority upon sonority~the 


the “Fantastic;Symphony” — Orchestra | nous pwans of the end. 
and Conductor in Prime 


The middle piece of the day was of far 
, . In Italy sixty years ago 

| Concert different: sort 
sR som Hoty aft vad gays well Was born Enrico Bossi, destined to be 
a ph. “ri inning. For the composer of music. As such, there ne wae 
have been the a ahanselae's pro- dwelt and worked these thirty years; but| 
Snel Kem upon 2°. : his own, land, without too rich reward. 


rty-second in { 
| Seamms, ot ty mere Sasioia 1 his ro- German ears in particular, igh” oc 
| Season, pian cae “Tha in general, have heard him more gladly. 
i'mantic comedy , a oa 
ers.” Festival, almost ceremonial, 


tersing- 
wens music A Bavarian conductor, Dr. Muck, opened 


i's ‘‘Intermezzi Goldon- 
, ta! to Bostonians Bossis 

| ;- yet music aglow with instrumen he Ra nate, high- 
‘melodies, unfolding from ere ce” | pumotemipiecse upgented..by’ shee aia 
on their ow wag Parisi 
ly. swt Coot nd: “rehiatan glories as tian’s comedies. To besa : a 

eauty, » ductor yesterday adde en 
ey march and mount. Music, ‘ re- | 
rong i piss yap i design and structure— upon an Original Theme, et 8 Prk 
rid i tan and expanding an ample, as- céiving only a ruffle of applause | 
cendant web; here ee ee pn OTe Toe niiheubhiat full one—sings over 
See ere Setnerey ree ae his theme, amplifies, adorns it. It is long-| 
, a , ivulets onl to st é, ! : ’ pis 
subdividing oat yi ep golden anna breathed, impinging upon the ear bagurge 
Po shag digs a oA Yeoh paragon of devel- usual interval and stripped peed" " 
from first bar to .ast d of counter- theme of clear vitality, a theme that may 
Grant Ay IMASINALION . aD lt and charm. Forthwith, Bossi 


ar tingles to aiso me 
ler gpaget Mt ice naeten thrill to sets to his variations now isolating them, | 
B , 


i- honie | 
Lat ; now djnking them into quasi-symp | 
the rasp and cut of the strident scriugs, ape cara They are not exercises in 


deep burrows every receptive faculty Ite olution of music by studious process — 
the harmonic yi i 7 ee ae ray in abstruse reflection. peter 
4 seagate . on and strange. To Bossi shapes and conducts them Ae ea 
yo ikon ad i ha the twen- ‘resourcefully, never once losing the eg 
listen is sensuous renee Hon matic thread of his discourse, He is quick 
es ae se oon eriod after period, with inventive: ingenuities; pg hr a 

Measure by m a + ng pageant of Waeg- medium from the highest tinkle o : mh. | 
weer yeenee, VACe Nu bere folk, lesta to the lowest throb of the ont 
ner’s comedy of the Nuremberg He teems with harmonic device; 


r in bourgeois basses. 
homely ven pr agen cede niin Abbe his instrumental palette is. many-colored, 
pomp stride me 


’ k oher 
the soap-boilers, who were Mastersingers He modulates boldly. His music coheres 


ion) ° - and rounds. It also sounds. é 
too, Here paces Sachs benign: or Beck Yet, ike most other moderns, when they 
messer squeaks 


ies } * wceos 
po ota ata aba set to variations, Bossi is bound to have 
Pogner’s Eva and wins a prize-song ano. 


, He jeins two together in 
‘ ae ounds. them moody. 

The apprentices dance; ye sarcbeed 9 the strenuous, astringent vein, using his or- 
Out of it ali ol tlt Nat the flood chestra full-voiced, He passes to another 
outspreading, entoial ‘ 


, ‘ful, long- 
rer pair, grave of tonal speech, wis ful, ) 
of songful beauty and propulsive powet ing. Forthwith he flings into clicking gypsy 


. sé ; ; in ” ’ 
that make the Prelude to nea sigs “N snares: nena Git. A shepherd's musing, 
er’ universal and, so far, yang the me- Piercing tune. A choral-like variation prey 
learned say that ren pried ie pares ae war 5050 VA i 
dium, the means a : e orchestral caecla ¥5 a, 
as one; when yaa’ — iran striding unisons in the strings: A. fina 
REE, hepeners : ris a | 
Rg hagir og cage A their utmost miracle. a as pBh d bie Shried hetbes. + 
co ge ta ene hrough this quarter ed it ha@ caught clear Wagneria 
Wagner wrought it t Sing else, not even) ©4F believ Lugnt ci n 
haps, at no : * notes. | i Ae 
when’ "irletan’ pulses highest or ‘'Par- 





*Many-sided, many voiced such variations 
_@re@ bound to be. In them, “old” Italian, 
_ though he is, Bossi sometimes writes music 

as graceful, charming, apt and transparent 
-@s Respighi's in ‘Fountains of Rome,” 
_ @s deft of means, lace-like in texture, sun- 
in shimmer, sensitive always. Again 
he ig full-throated, vigorous, © , harsh, 
pounding—-as turbid, sharp-edged,; orotund 
as though he had quite half an ear 
for his German public. Again he is all for 
a manner. 
cately, artfully, ficidly. “Gypsy-wise,”’ he 
must snap and flash. He declaims string- 
and-irumpet toned; and forthwith, through 
a crackling, leaping, whirling Finale runs 
@ race with Smetana of the overture to 
“The Bartered “ride.” 

And the outcome? First, a-music of 
délicate strards, Justres, modulation, prog- 
ress, thrcugh the lighter or the more pen- 
Sive variations. Second, *hrovgh the more 

_ vigorous divisions, a music rough-coated, 
striding, shaz>p-edged, sometimes both tur- 
_bulent and turbid. Natural voice Italian, 
acquired voice Teutonic, a Jistening cynie 
might say. Glamorous and soft-surfaced, 
Bossi draws near to beauty. Strident and 
strenuous he is close to power. Seldom in 
‘these Variations does he linger in the 
limbo of cOmmonplace bétwéen. 

Berlioz began the afternoon—Berlioz of 
the “Fantastic Symphony’’—music quick 
to disclose the present quality and temper 
of the orchestra. His melody is clearly 
,outlined, thin-voiced, open-meshed. Often 
& high, dry light plays over his 

harmonies. He uses -instruments ana 
‘£10ups of instruments with imaginative 
Seuse of range, quality, suggestion. There 
‘48 no mistaking modulation or transforma- 
ion. Berlioz would make his music so 
completely the expression of the mood or 


the impulse, the pleasure or the pang, the | 
Picture or the pageant, that he strips it || 


fo the quick. Playing it, an orchestra 
Stands revealed Be it written, then, that 
the string choir of a little changed band 
keeps precision, pliancy, penetrating or 
Shimmering tone; that the wood-winds re- 
main” assembled virtuosi, each conscious 
of the character of his instrument, each 
able to run the full gamut of its voice; 
that the horns lose not in richness; that 
the other brass overlays power with mel- 
lowness; that the whole band is quick 
te balance, euphonies, colorings, transi- 
tons, emphases, to every manifestation of 
the conductor's or the composer’s will. AS 
far as both may £0, with them goes the 
orchestra, alert, intent, altogether sensi- 


tive and respcnsive instrument... With Mr. 
Monteux, it answered to Wagner's ardors; 
Was aS many voiced as Bossi and as keen; 
}ared Berlioz’s music and then vivified it. 
Perhaps the conductor drew out too long | 
and too slowly the musing movements of 
the “Fantastic Symphony’; but every- 
where else, through the afternoon, he, or- 
chestra and composer shared a single elo- 


“Tdyllic,’” he must muse deli-; 


| 


quence, 


[In these days, Berlioz, outside an over- 
ture or two, neéds every such aid. Muyus- 
orgsky passioned himself to make his music 
of opera the very voice of character, scene, 


moment, mood. He would achieve in tones, 


not the operatic illusion of artifice but the 


dramatic illusion of reality. As zealously 


Berlioz sought through music another j]- 


lusion—the illusion of romantic reality, the 
making of his dreams and visions as in- 
tense upon his hearers as they were with- 
in his own imagination. 


Witchs’ Sabbath” of this ‘‘Fantastic Sym- 
phony,” where a multitude of details clogs 
and clutters, rather than vivifies and en- 


hances, the whole. The music stiffens be- | 


cause it would be so exact. This intensity 
denies him again selection, self-criticism. 
There are measures in the first movement 
of the ‘‘Fantastic Symphony” that sound 
to this day as the voice of sleep-chasings 
is Gisordéred dream. Yet side by side 
Stand passages of tumid commonplace. 
Romanticist to the core, with all the ar- 
dors of a century ago, Berlioz craved the 
Spectacular, could write for it a spectacu- 
lar music. Hence the alternate thuddings 
and thunderings of “The March to the 
Scaffold’; or the showy glinting waltz 
haunted by pale images of the beloved 
woman. 

Nowadays only in the “Scene in the 
Fields’’ does Berlioz seem quite to gain his 
ends. 
solitude; his shepherds’ tune pierces; am- 
orous ecstasy throbs out of the music: am- 
orous agitation clutches jit; into solitude 
and broken silences the scene fades again. 
Klsewhere music that smothers itself ‘in 
excess of intensity; that generates no mors 
than tonal Spectacle; that strips to tha 
quick and finds the quick no longer ting- 
ling. In the céntury since the ‘‘Fantastic 
Symphony" was new, romance has become 
more choice, exacting, reticent. Set whut 
programme the composer may, he must 


also write music that shall endure by its 
own virtue for its own sake. 
the “Fantastic Symphony” did Berlioz gain 
such power, assure such fortune. 


Seldom in 


sa. T. P. 


Sometimes his| 
very eagerness defeats him, as in “The! 


With sound, he summons silence and | 


2 


4 


' 
i 
i 


| 
| 
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wt MOMS. OL ti, F973 
New Music by Bossi from the Symphony 
Orchestra This Week—Strauss’s “Zara- 
thustra” in Prospect—New York Hears 
the San Franciscans — Paderewski at 


Worcester 
| minaed to produce at the Symphony 

concerts a “‘Theme with Variations,” by 
Enrico Bossi, which had greatly struck his 
fancy. Attempt was made to procure from 
the German publishers of the piece a set of 
the orchestral parts, but war-time condi- 


So 


N 1915, 50 the story goes, Dr. Muck was 


tions rrevented, and the projected perform- | 


ance was indefinitely postponed. Last 
summer the score, which had been gather- 
ing dust on the shelves of the Orchestra's 
library, came to Mr. Monteux’s attention. 
\fHe, too, thought well of it—well enough, in 


a 


fact, to give it place on the programme for. 


the first pair of concerts now igpending. 
Those who know Eossi as an orchestral 


composer only through the tasteful ‘‘Goldo-. 


‘nian Intermezzi” for strings, heard here 
several seasons. ago, will find these ‘Varia- 
‘tions surprising. In the Intermezzi Boss! 
wrote as a light-handed Latin. In the mu- 
‘sic to be heard here Friday and Saturday 
his technical prcecedure is more akin to 
that of the heavier-handed Teutons of the 
latter nineteenth century. These Varia- 
tions are written for ful orchestra, with all 
that that term usually implies, even to an 
elaborate array of pulsatile instruments. 
Large and impressive sonorities are sought 
—ani gained. The texture of the sc re is 
often intricate—at times to the point of 
turbidity. As often again it is transpar- 
ent, ingeniously woven, and much of the in- 
strumenation is charmingly colored. : 

The theme (in E major) from which the 
Variations spring is a Ngeeee: pageant tt 
lv by divided violas, flute, clarinet voy rece 
goons, and the first portion of it arrests ot 
‘tention through the wide leaps in the mel- 
“ody and the striking sequence of ape ae 
geventh chords in the wns: guna esigass™ a 
‘mony. Incidentally the ea pa < an 

vo lower voices move in pate | 
be progression abhored er ee 
| ‘+ use of these sam i js men 
seenhianvoant the score. ieee oo 
dent. the theme itself is subjected to ¢ ait 
‘development before the Micky tore. Pee 
ee oe teas  apatenrhen titles—Tdillo, 

r ym bear inc 7 les ) 
by diay toe Alla, Marcia and Corale. As 
ls ’ ieces now 
“hyper lacs th son "td exceedingly free. 
| though it is made to serv 
musical pictures of rigs 
Te aibrcted,| Boss! is one of the most 


a ee 


but 


divergent char- 


llel fifths—-' 


go nee en + ee Se 
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adays, the treatment, 
e as the basis for) 


the most part. 


ee ill 


prolific ‘of ving composers; and these Va- 
riations, published in 1908, bear the Opus 
number 181. In these times when music 
itself has become more complicated and 
eleborate, and the makers of it more prone 
to rigid self-criticism than their predecés- 
sors were wont to be, it is a rare com- 
poser whose publicationspass the hundred 
mark. W.._S. ia 


TTTTTTTT Lb 


Senyeuueenuenyeeenl 


8.15 


HE change has come; yet without 
anticipatng or explaining word 
from the silent sanctuaries of Sym- 
phony Hall. Only from their tickets, 


if they chanced to scrutinize them, 


have subscribers to the evening con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra 
‘Aiscovered it. Through forty years 
and more these concerts have begun 
at eight o’clock—or as soon there- 
after as the conductor came to his 
place. From .tomorrow. evening on- 
wards they will begin at eight-fifteen. 

So has a precedent yielded, a “tra- 
dition” passed, that,-like most. such 
things, could not endure open-minded 
examination under the lights of the 
present. BHight-fifteen has become 
the normal, the expected, hour here- 
abouts for the beginning of concerts 
and most other evening entertain- 
ments. To the considerately prompt, 
this quarter hour of grace will bring 
priceless relief from haste in dress- 
ing, dining and journeying to Sym- 
phony Hall; while upon the incor- 
rigibly tardy it will set clear the 
stimga of sloth and selfishness, EX 
cept ancient custom, Suburbia’s 


trains were the only reason assigned 


for the perpetuation of the outmod- 
ed, vexatious eight. Suburbia, how- 
ever, is quite as likely to arrive and 
depart by motor car; while a little 
study of time-tables showed them 
quite indifferent to hours of begin- 
ning or of ending at Symphony Hall. 
It is possible, moreover, that dwell- 
ers in town, even if they be mere 
nondescripts, like the very rich, the 


‘yery poor and single men, deserve 


some consideration in these things, 
Whatever the process, a welcome 
change has come to pass in the rou- 


tine of the Symphony Concerts. . 


With the times, and not with “the 
tradition,’ the present régime at 
Symphony Hall keeps step. In large 
things and small, human experience 
has usually found such course the 
better way. H. T. Pp. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1929--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, AT 8.45 P.M. 


DVORAK, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 3, op. 76 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
If. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro scherzando 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


(First time in Boston) 


PUCCINI, ARIA, “Vissi d’Arte,’’ from ‘‘La Tosca” 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, “CONTE FEERIOUR” for Full Orchestra 
(after Poushkin), op. 29 


MARX, SONGS with Orchestra 


a) Marienlied 
b) ‘‘Hat dich die Liebe beriihrt”’ 


STRAUSS | TONE POEM, “Also Sprach Zarathustra”’ 
(freely after Friedrich Nietzche), Op. 30 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Aria of Puccini 
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2D CONCERT — 


BY SYMPHONY 


| expression. 


Two Novelties on Bill, 
Dvorak’s Work in F Ma- 
jor, Russian Fairy Tale 


MME. ALDA SINGS 


UNFAMILIAR SONGS 


H ar, tel Ft. 2/, (92% 
By PHILIP HALE 
The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall The program was as 
follows: Dvorak, Symphony, F major, | 


No. 8 (first time here); Puccini, “Vissi / 


d’arte.” from “Tosca” (Mme. Alda) ; 
Rimsky-Korsakov, “Fairy Tale” (first 


time here); Marx, Marienlied and If 


Love Hath Entered Thy Heart—with 


Spake Zarathustra.” 

Dvorak’s symphony tn F major, com- 
posed in 1875 but not performed until 
1888, is amiable music, pleasing chiefly 
by its simplicity and frankness. He . 


was not ashamed of remembering Bev 
thoven in his pastoral mood, Mendels- | 
gohn and Schubert, nor did he disdain 
Bohemian dance rhythms—witn:ss the 
Scherzo and certain pages of the Finale. 
When he wrote this symphony he was 
unsophisticated. He composed music, as 
he wrote letters to publishers, with the 
artiessness of a child. England had not 


al 


orohestra (Mme. Alda); Strauss, “Thus ’ 


“pound to ears that aré too often rasped 


or stunned. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Fairy Tale” wus 
a grievous disappointment. It was a 
mistake for the composer to pubtish In 
his score the wildly fantastical] intro- 
duction of Pushkin to his “Ruslan and 
Ludmilla,” for the music falls far short 
of the text In imaginative thought and 
For once Rimsky-Korsa- 
koy was academic and dull. The open- 
ing preluding, tiresome in Itself, led to 


| little of poetic Interest. Even the tn- 
| Strumentation {ts not what one had a 
right to expect from this master, How 


seldom is {t worth while to possess the 
complete works of any man—poet, novel- 
ist, essayist, musician! Yet it was a 
satisfaction to learn that Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov cou:u write music of a conventional 
order, could be laboriously uninterest- 


ing; and there was Pushkin’s Introduc- . 
tion, more musical than the music sug- | 
gested by it, an Introduction to he/ 


classed with some of Arthur Rimbaud'‘s 
fantasias in prose. 

Mme. Alda sang here for the first 
time at a Symphony concert. The un- 
familiar songs by Marx are b-autiful. 
The Marienlied {s discreetly and effec- 
tively orchestrated; the other song is 
oOver-orchestrated. Mme. Alda sang 
them well, with appropriate, unexagger- 


ated feeling. Her performance of tho 
.Bo-called “Prayer” from Puccini’s raw- | 


head-and-bloody-bones opera was calm 
and collected, serving to display the 
beauty of the singer’s voice; not sug- 
gesting the anguish -of Floria whils 


Scarpia is recovering his breath from | 


the mad pursuit of her around the furni- 
ture In his salon. One does not demand 
in the concert hall the passion of the 
stage; but one may reasonably expect 
emotional warmth. 

Strauss's huge “machine” had not 
been heard at these concerts for six 
years. During this time it has aged. 
The opening measures are sti] stupend- 
ous. The Grave song and Night song 
are not without compelling beauty, but 
on the whole, Nietzschian philosophy 
and music do not dwell together in 


harmony. Dismiss the thought of Niet- | 


‘ 


' 
i 


yet persuaded him that he was a genius, sche; consider the music as absolute. 


had not induced him to write in oratorio) 
form He had not been tempted by 
American dollars to be unhappy and 
homesick in New York and to endeavor 
to found an American school of music 
on negro melodies. Old formulas were 
not foreign to him tn 1875. His chief 
reliance was in sharply defined rhythms 
and obvious melody. In this symphony 
there is little of the thickly laid-on color 
noticeable tn some of his earller works; 
in some of them are red, scarlet, purple, 
crimson patches. The young lions 
among the ultra-modern composers 
would say that the Symphony In F is 
thin, weak, childish; that no wonder it 
has been neglected, but portions of it 
yesterday had an agreeable, soothing 


music, and there is much that ig bore- 
some and inherently cheap, !f not yul- 
gar, in spite or by reason of the bom- 
bast and pretentiousness. The perform- 
ance, thoughtfully conceived, Drilliant 
at times, lacked as a whole the melo- 
dramatic frenzy and the mad intoxica- 
tion that alone give this tune-poem 
genuine life and carry conviction. 

The performance will be repeated to- 
night. The program of the conoorts 
next week will be ag follows: Mozart, 
Symphony in E flat major; Vaughan 
Williams, Fantasia on a Theme by 
Tallia, for double stringed orchestra 
(first time here); Tcherepnin, Concerto 
for piano (Mr. Mboiseiwitsch); Liszt, 
“The Battie of the Huns,” 


| 
| 





evidence of a more thorough syn 
\pathy,-a greater freedom. As the [ff - 
| gh go on, the defects as well as 2 a 
aie the qualities of Strauss’ music become LS 
Boston Symphony more and more apparent. The or- - || he symphony was Dvorak’s in F-ma-| yt Leaves Unread — Rimsky-Korsakov 


te | Det « 19h% | | a : rly ‘work never before played 
one - : chestral devices which used to ‘as- ae jCY, “an GAPty | : . 
ij The sec Eason | ; 3oston. imself — Dvorak’s Pre 
i v second concert of the season |) tonish and attract the attention from a me pvorak had been conteiited-to write Catalogues Himse | Wy 
yay the Boston Symphony Orchestra all else are now more familiar, and : 4 a suite instead of a symphany. and had Music Repeated—Mme. Alda and Songs | 
| was ‘given yesterday. Frances Alda. the inherent triviality (one is tempted e. strung togectodie vitality and. the thvaie | 
"was the soloist. The program was as{t? add vulgarity) of much of the Pp energy as he put into the slow move- | ET one of the longer and later tone- 
: ‘ollow pet ts ’ }thematic material is noticeable. The f ‘iment and scherzo of this symphony he | - poems of Strauss upon the pro- 
hana Pianc hintaan: thet f would have produced a piece likely to | gramme of a symphony concert and 
‘Dyorak, Symphony in F major, No. a] storday: 0 ° oa 8 one ge 0 : take a aj Prone aw Be Wn enity | the sense of impending dread or de- 
ie fu) 76. vesterday, tor example, comes anger- 3 tory of op concerts. e ¢€ ulty ght overshadows all that preceded It. rt 
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A pies ate? ‘CO. on es nost composers since Beethoven find 
Aria from ‘‘Tosea. ously. near the commonplace, yet it i with writing ‘symphonies is chiefly in- prudent conductor does not often begin 


iy th sky-Korsakoff, ‘‘Ce *“éeric rs F } “ - " . 

ae on or 0 Conte Féerique, tidy 01 . be exh to ees a b 4 the development section of the first afternoon or evening with such a lengthy, 
Wierx. Songs with Orchestr: a pressive opening and ClOSINs . pages * movement. After the magnificence of exacting piece. Before he passes to it he 
iyi ore “Rend * hae neta bic enone yr throughout the whole domain: sof bd che Eroica, C-minor, and above all the ; “ould warm his orchestra to the playing, 
$ “Thus Suge = in, FB ie a ). ‘modern music,. If any adverse criti- e ok te teadges ir tops A yd Sg 9 ne his audience to the hearing, of music. Be- 
Dvorak’ Sy | ‘ , ; if a cism may be made of so excellent an of na.ve juggling with themes that suf-- Sides, perish the thought that late-comers 
+ a S$ Symphony was played for interpretation, that of over-refinement #4 ficeed Haydn for development. Yet no- by so little as five minutes, should wait 
Bats in Boston, an was alec|inight be offered. ‘Mr. Momtens.ev [ME || | Sainescelt corepneris’ soethode wit ne eee eer races tn Chieti A 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Conte Féerique.” dently feels the theatrical, over-loaded 4 success in a symphony. Hence they usually necessary %0 ade: 7 m ale to 
Phe avmnhony wi and sentimental character of many | groping ineffectiveness of the first and Self-expression. Accordingly, th 

ae ymphony will add little to 4 last. movements cf this Uvorak sym- “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” tone-poem-uUn- 
Dvorak’s fame. An early work, it dis- 


‘pisodes and tries i j } ; 

Cee eee eT Ge TUM || | otiaha: oceinue’: sence int the. hepte net a arene sor if vectordag a 
fee tS : " Fs \ | c - ’ “Conte Feerlq e”’ drags at e begin-f » “ terday afternoon at 
plays the composer’s melodic facility, ments. In this he was not wholly j te ad Pe penne Na — amet onc hoe os a oe tp ght on Stodéa There it 

, : ‘4 ; RA Wh AGM , 4 serts too much atmosphere before bde- ’ 
but the methods of thematic develop- Successful. ginning his narrative. Only in the lat- was altogether In place and there It held 


Ment are commonpiace, stereotyped, Frances Alda sang Puccini's arta ter half of the piece does Rimsky-Kor- | an audience so intent that few departures 
‘Mechanical. The Dvofak of this sym- and two songs by the Viennese Marx : axe warm to his wonted eloquence.’ »lurred the progress of the music; while lit- 
phony is far from the composer of the with sufficient understanding of tie a Fe Oe eet etparte iar tle dressing of hair and donning of hats 
*New World,” the Symphonic Varia- Simple musical content of the com- 3 this type of Russian music. eyes ‘obscured the questioning, enigmatic close. 


dions and the F major string quartet. positions. Puccini is scarcely for the | To judge from the scattering nature a Yet, as inevitably as usual, the earlier num~ 
‘ 


; bia . fee's ; : : | the applause at the end of Strauss’ d less to advance 
He seeems to have exercised little; concert room or for the heights of « 4 || great work, many in the. audience have bers of the day seeme 


taste in the choice of his material.) symphoay concert, In the two songs : rot yet been able to follow its essential | toward “Zarathustra than to recede from | 


ie : 
‘Anything that came to hand seems to, of yesterday’s program, Marx was | simple and even, old-fashioned plan.,| it towarl some imho. of He ae 
ve | . , Perhaps the compiexity of the literary, waiting hour. 


; Vv y is : | peeves ac ; » - 

Pat his purpose. On occasion, | Tey ealed as little above.the general || program quoted by the composer from’ “inour of these five nevenavieiss sale 
+ was subject to happy inspira-, average of the everyday German | || Nietzsche is bewildering. The music is! a tiaras in Boston; while 
~<a as witness the above-mentioned! composer of lieder. His songs are S| 7, ac —— pat is, th to eae ae ad een dourthen rien in twenty-five 
‘com iti : ; : = os Ne Z rats | 1e ‘inscrutable mingling of wisdom |no less tha | 
tor gone, but unfortunately this F: harmless enough in a sentimental f || with nonsense which inspired it. Strauss4 years has “Zarathustra” stalked and. 
By t tha 1ony 1s not one of these,! Way, and are effectively orchestrated, | has put plenty of Sood tunes, rather | .onded through Symphony Hall, One of 
By far the best movement is the first,| grateful music calling for little in- F || highly spiced harmonically and orches- | 1 o.. waifs and wayfarers wes Dvoraks 


which is gracef dia tikes i. os sel pies Pres: : r ij} trally to be sure, into his music. 
a ul, concise and melodi- ; terpretative power, S. MM. orchestration, especially his attempts at | little Symphony in EF major, heard with 


fer t mete et | | || conveying strange moods by means of flively pleasure the preceding evening in 
Wakls in 0 aig repetitions and the NOVELTIES HEARD A j 1 Fee nein. Racaawer, "Wa wesc Cambridge, described and discussed in 
part Shae cerene Sieben beatae ; formance was painstaking, and orien | these columns only yesterday; and on that 
| . very afternoon received with no less happy 


Hea et , | | ‘| admirable. 

| oth og yall Fairy Tale is quite an-' SYMPHONY CONCERT : | Ra amg» hog? ee op Fen pany he pitty warmth by an audience truly Bostonian. 
er matter. a i . play with the orchestra a concerto for -K urious 

tion it 2 Re tp ete aol: Bet pianoforte by Tcherepnin. Mozart’s Ee» Another war Rimsky Korsakov's curio 
ee 8 clever orchestration, for the | <ttenaheatainaitest | | flat major symphony. Liszt’s “Battle of epstome of his abilities and idiosyncras! 8 
Ee eee, of ‘Schéhérazade” requires | ' 4 ‘| the Huns” and a novelty by Vaughan in musical composition, “A besarte Baliye 
: G “ ° a P rm estr Dp 
lsomething more than an exercise is| Alda Sings Well—Strauss ||| wantams are the other numbers amey TWO mere ers soph Marx, who 1s sel 

| ercise 1D. ea. , rid 

orchestral technique, as some w ‘¢ yy : ‘ ; ‘dom bidden into American’ concert-rooms 
have it. There are expressive sb Zarathustra Revived q CERT Mme. Aida of the Metropolitan Opera 
dies, picturesque harmonies and imag-| Gtete Poke 1D 8 0/0 (9% Rew 2 SYM PHONY CON House, appearing for the first time. = 
y ¢ Dak Blo tea, these concer.s,” sang them. She sang also 

_ ° the soliloquy and petition, ‘Vissi d’Arte” oc 
‘TJARATHUSTRA” AND ASSORTED jyosca in Puccini’s like-named music- | 
drama. = 

PREFACES it is easy to say, 


r 


ges pages throughout the work.| The first performance here of Rfmsky- | 
Je: aurent’s flute solo, faultlessly |Korsakov’s ‘‘Conte Feerique,’’ and the | 
at pte was enough to excite interest |revival of Strauss’ ‘‘Also Sprach Zara- | 
mad there been nothing more. thustra,’’ last heard here in 1916, made , | A singular choice, 

M oh ts ; interesting to note Mr.|yesterday’s Symphony concert musically | ! hackneyed these twenty years in a hundred 

ond gel lla Mca yg og eae Poche Moog ie targa eigenen | Strauss’s Tone-Poem pernge icy operatic concerts ; much dependent | A 
col a | : - ; ’ < 2X , | rmance “e eosin significance 

Played ‘Don Quixote’’ carefully, tae hackneyed ‘‘Vissi i Arte” from Pie : and Roundly Played ane mane Pa ean in the opera; less of Puccini as” 

\derstandingly, yet with a certain re-|cini’s “Tosca,” and sang feelingly two | Life That It Opens aud the Riddle That talent for musio than as talent for the 

| Straint which gave the impression|/¥eTy Sentimental songs with more or | a 


that | ; less modern harmonic and orchestr: 
i ie Was hot entirely at home in | trimmings composed by Jose eae ans 


this kind of music. Yesterday he gave. Austrian not’ previously known here. 


eel 





‘theatre. Mme Alda would have preferred 
‘to bring the witsful musing air to the lut», 
sung by Marietta in the ‘first act of Korn- 
gold’s recent music-drama, “The Dead 
City’’; yet somehow the orchestral parts— 
of a “repertory piece” at the Metropolitan 
—were un scoverable. She waived a ids 
Mr. Monteux’'s suggestion of Elsa recount- 
ing of her dream in ‘‘Lohengrin’ and upon 
“Vissi d'Arte’ fastened. In all fairness! 
be it said, she sang the fragment well and ' 
heartily the audience applauded both her 
and it. 

From another angie, little more fortu- | 
inate to Mme. Alda were the songs of 
'Marx. A dozen years ago, he was pos- 
'sibly the genius about to flower in whom 
|Mr. Newman and other discoverers put a 
|printed faith. Not yet has he fulfilled 
these anticipations. Since he is now in 
his forty-first year, if the stress of Vienna 
‘still spares him, he is not too i:ikely to 
justify them. For the expectation, even, 
it is hard to find warrant in the two 
pieces heard yesterday—“A Song to Mary”! 
and “If Love Hath Entered Thy Heart”’—) 
the latter at least written in che days of! 
the prophets. None the less. {t seemed in| 
1922 no better or no worse than the songs! 
that properly practised and properly sen- 
timental German composers write by the 
ream. It unfolds the frequent mystical] 
rhetoric in a fluent melody, otherwise un-' 
distinguished. It advances viably through! 


sometimes set in their theatres or the 
frescoes that ‘“‘primitive’” artists of the 
folk, like Larionov or Mme. Gontcharova, 
design for receptive walls and eyes, jumb. 
ling together learned cats, enchanted cot“ 
tages, ambling mortars, naiads in trees, 
knights and ladies bespelled, like portents 
prodigies, signs and wonders. All this is 
“Russian spirit,"" Poushkin affirms. ‘I: 
smells of Russia."" There is no doubting. 
It would be as interesting, however, to 
know why Rimsky-Korsakov, writing in 
tones the tale that in Poushkin’s ear the 
cat left untold, should no more than cata- 
logue his powers, as though he were re- 
p-ying to a_ proffered commission. To 
paper he puts music that moves with 
Oriental tang over Oriental! Intervals: 
music that hints at his spiral-like, ascend- 
ant, aromatic melody; music that antici- 
pates the clanging fétes of ‘“Scheherazade’”’ 
and the young pair that sat in the garden 
and all day spoke of love; music that 
underscores his skill with short figures 
and sharp vhythms, his imagination and 
ingenuity with harmonies and timbres. In 
fine, a catalogue raissonné of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s abiiities as composer jis this 
“Fairy Tale’; an epitome of his contri- 
butions to modern music-making, by no 
means disagreeable to hear. But why 
“Fairy Tale’? These talents, this fruition 
are substantial, established facts. 


ea ee 


So to “Zarathustra” and SO, also, to 


as familiar progressions and modulations. the Pity that inusic, quite able to speak 
It proved a serviceable “vehicle” for Mme. fF itself, should be encumbered in every 
Alda, as it would to any other well graced Sé@lf-respecting programme-book by so many 


singer. 


“The Song to Mary” cultivatea Pages of Nietzschean gospelling, 


“F'ree- 


simplicity, won it more artfuiy, gainea 'Y after Friedrich Nietzsche” wrote Strauss 


savor,-even, of quiet folk-song. 


on the title-page. 


Upon the flyleaf he also 


Neither piece suffered under perform- S@' 4 note out of Nietzsche’s vook wherein 
ance. Mme. Alda’s voice was clear, bright, “27@thustra explains his withdrawal from 


¢ 


Suave, sensitive. She summoned at will 


the haunts of men. his return to them, ex- 


the workadays arts and the more sophis- Porting and exemplifying. Therewith the. 


ticated refinements of song. 


The matter °O™MPoser might have stopped snd let his | 
and the mood of the music lay quite with-|US!¢ Otherwise convey its own purport. | 


; 


in her grasp. As readily she conveyed them| et he strewed the score with chapter- 


to hearers> Yet Marx’s well conducte 
commonplace could hardly stir good-willed, 
yet discerning ears; while it.was easier 
to believe in the musical perception and 
discrimination of Mme Alda when sha 
softened Tosca’s soliloquy into a gently .« 
piteous musing upon the issues of life and 


mysteries. 
the theatre becomes a Puccini the mor 
Sraphic and individual in the concert-hall. 


The prying maker of the programme-book 
did no more than date Rimsky-Korsakov's 
“Fairy Tale’; enumerate the instruments 
employed; recite the fantastic word-pic- 
turing wherewith Poushkin prefaces the) 
music. That fragment resembles nothing 
SO much as the curtains that Russians 


A Puccini so mitigated from pares The 


heads as it were—“Of th 
qb e Great Longing” - 
Od Joys and Passions” ; Dato: 
song”; “The Night-Song”’: so f 
SO onward. ae 
cérned should also have paused; but the | 
unquenchable commentators, the insatiable | 
programmists,” proceeded to adorn each 


thé prayer into as gentle etitreaty over he oo with glosses and expansions from 


“The Dance- 


Therewith everyone econ- 


tzsche’s precious—and also spacious— 
outcome was inevitable for 


~ every hearer with so much as a tithe of. 
iNew England conscience in the concert- | 


room, Minded to grasp “Zarathustra,” he 
reads Nietzsche when he should be listen- | 
ing to Strauss. Primarily concerned witti | 
music, he drugs himself with print. 

No doubt “Zarathustra” is a tone-poem 
‘freely after Friedrich Nietzsche.’’ The} 
listeners must take Strauss’s written word | 
for it. Yet the music happens also to be | 


. @ tone-poem deeply and poignantly out of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


,ing since it is dry and lifeless. 
the p@&ins and penalties of death, for they | 


life as men live it, try to understand it, 
more than half conquer It, give back a little, 
with the eternal riddle, questioning dis- 
cordant in their ears. At the beginning 
Strauss writes saturate, striding, splen- 
dors—the sustained surge of the basses; 
the piercing trumpets, the.shrilling, an- 
swering strings; the brightening color suf- 
fusing, animating the tonal mass; the 
final upsweep of a hundred instrumental 
voices fastening on a single chord, out- 
spreading, proclaiming it. 


STRAUSS 


Zarathustra may | 


be awakening, descending, as the Nietz-. 


scheans say; but the Book of Life is also 


opened and therein are written the minds) 


and the hearts of men. 

Thereafter Strauss reads In tones off its 
pages, man unto man. Darkly stir the 
human impulses, forever seeking the idea) 
zest, happiness, achievement. Wherewith 
shall this ‘‘great longing’’ be fed to ful- 
fillment? Not with sombre meditation;, 
since they dull and dwarf. Not with learn- 


will not fructify. It is possible to hear all 
these things in the first stre ches 0’ 
Strauss s tone-poem. Yet still men strug: 
gle forward. Wherewith shall they be 
fortified and stimulated? ‘With the joy that 


Not with, 


| 


is in living and with the freedom that is) 


pathway thereto. 


It is possible to hear' 


both in “‘The Dance-Song,” “The Night- 


Song.” 


Man so touches exaltation, and, 


“The Night-Wanderer’s Song’ swells and) 


| clangs with it. 


The bell—‘‘Fate’s bell—: 


|}cleaves and rends his high-heartid vis on- | 


: imagery of Strauss’s tones, 


} 


ing. Into his musings creeps again the rid- | 


There is no answer, hint the soft disson- 
ances, the gently jangled Keys at the end. 
“Vanity of vanities'’’—there is no answe-. 
Not the book of Zarathustra, but the Book 
of Life wrote Strauss in his tone-poem; 
not programme-music, but music of human 
spirits in travail. 


| 
| 


; 
: 
| 
’ 
’ 


t 
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Strauss wrote also in ‘“‘Zarathustra‘ a, 


music that apart from all significances, 
actual or imagined, may in itself engross 
the minds and move the hearts of men. As 
some indeed say, to do so is the first and 
also the last end of music-making. The 
mounting measures of the beginning draw 
near to sub'imity. The music of the “great 
longing’’ searches and glows with the 


i 


ladventure and Pilgrim’s 


beauty and the power of Scraussian melody, ; 


The ironic Strauss writes the bitter fugato 
“Of Learning.’’ The music that gropes for- 
ward. and struggles upward to joy, quiv- 
ers with striving, pierces with anticipat.on, 
“The Dance-Song’* glimmers, brigh .ens, 
rises radiant through the tonal web. [If it 
falls away—the waltz-rhythm its a pitfa'l— 


MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


“Zarathustra Per- 
formed Frances Alda, 


Soloist 
‘cnncieacllealy t (J Bd 


BY OLIN DOWNES 

Unfamiliar music by Dvorak and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and singing by 
Frances Alda of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were features of 
the programme of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. But all this music 
was overwhelmed by the concluding | 
performance of Richard Strauss’) 
tone-poem, “Also Sprach Zarathus- | 
tra,” which flaming and ecstatic mu- | 
sic overwhelmed everything that had | 
gone before, | 
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STRAUSS’ BOLDEST VENTURE | 


For the writer this music is at once 
the tragic failure and the outstanding 
Progress of 
Strauss’ career. He wrote it at a time 
when nothing was impossible. He com- 
posed it after reading Nietzsche's poem 


of the man.who should attain greater 
realizations and horizons than man had 
ever known. “Beyond man,” sang 
Nictzsche, and Strauss was in a mood 


_to follow him, to attempt what .is per- 


yet does it mount again through the cli-° 


macteric songs of Night. 


Fate’s bell, | 


Fate’s riddle—there is no questioning the | 
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haps, all said and done, the boldest. 
thing a musician ever. dreamed. And. 
he so nearly succeeded. He so nearly 
entered the promised lan ; | 

There is one very weak place in this. 
work—and the very place where weak- 
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A usic stirs one 


«| 


ipa by the unfin- 
of. a Michel- 
its colossal vision | 
and » and’ what it leaves unsaid. 
it it is possible for.a work of art with 
Weakness in its very centre to en- 
azure, when this really sublime attempt 
@t the cosmic, will be listened to and | 
‘Teverenced by generations. | 
- But Strauss made for himself a sec- 
end misfortune. He wrote a score that 
“fot one in’ a dozen of the ablest con- 
ductors alive have 
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» Taxes Talent: of Virtuosi 
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_ #88 Conductor. who reads this music 
must not be too literal. Where a plain 
‘™an would see a yellow Canvas he 
a See the sunset of the worlds. And 
e and his orchestra—which must in- 
clude a brave and audacious trumpeter, 
“mong other virtuosi who will find their 
*a@ients taxed to the very utmost—must 
have the music technically at the finger- 
fips, must.be thrice familiar with it, 
me tally a8 well as physically masters 
Of its prodigious outlines and turmoils 
of tone, and must fling it from their 
Instruments as if the very stars and 
Planets had run amuck with joy. 

Of Dyorak’s F major Symphony little 
need be said. It is labored, conven- 
Uor but the wonderful 
Dvort songs and Slavonic 
Bances of his native land. The Bo- 
1eémian peasant has put on his Sunday 
pest and endeavored. to mingle with | 
oot ying - position and pretence, 

unde ese circumstance 

hopeless pore, ork 


fag Nor, stran was Rimsky- 


’ after Push- 

as good. It 

cand dull—an astonishing 
ble disappointment to those 
© Antar symphony and the | 

“Scheherazade.” | 


ure, bear ul, the 
more! 
Probably an_ 
to sing’ such | 

“Vissi d’arte’”’ 

ell done with-. 

What was far: bet- 
and admirably inter. | 


| preted, were the two songs of Joseph 


Marx, ‘Miarienlied” and “Hat dich. die 
liebe beruhrt.” These songs are notable 
for their simplicity and for the fortu- 


|nate employment of « large orchestra 


in a way which furnishes a colorful and 
sonorous background—which . paints a 
picture, but does not overwhelm the} 
voice. The audience applauded. Mme. 
Alda warmly in giving deserved recog- 
nition to her consistent development as 
an artist. | 


CL Tt, 


at the Opéra-Comique. 


Symphony Hall. 


Mme. Frances ALDA, soprano, was born at Christchurch, New} 
Zealand, May 31, 1883. Her maternal grandmother was a Parisian. 5g 
Mme. Alda is a niece of Frances Saville,* the operatic singer. Educated uy 
at Melbourne, Mme. Alda studied singing with Mathilde Marchesi in| 


Paris. 


This was after she had sung in concerts at Berlin, Dresden, | 


Leipsic, Vienna, and Petrograd. Taught for ten months by Mme. = 
Marchesi and Mr Mangin, having learned French, she made her first | 


appearance in opera as Manon in Massenet’s opera on February 23, 1904, 


She sang in lyric réles at that theatre, then at | 


the Monnaie, Brussels; later at Parma and at Milan under the manage- | 


ment of Giulio Gatti-Casazza (whom she married in 1910). 


Her first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House was as Gilda e 


in “Rigoletto” in 1908. She has been a member of the Metropolitan 4 
Company ever since. In New York she has sung, besides réles in the | 


* Frances Saville (Mrs. Frances Saville Rown) was born, according to some, who say her maiden 
name was Simonson, at San Francisco, of Australian parents. 


Santley and with Sir Charles Hallé. This was in 1890. She went to Paris and there studied with 


Mme. Marchesi. She made her first appearance in opera at the Monnaie, Brussels, as J uliet in Gounod’s_ 
opera, on September 7, 1892. Having sung at Petrograd, Moscow, Warsaw, Berlin, she joined the Carl. 
Rosa Company in England in 1893, and sang in concerts at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow. On December 18, 1894, she‘ sang for the first time at the Opéra-Comique as Virginie in 


Massé’s ‘‘Paul et Virginie’? (with Mme. Delna and Messrs. Clément and Fugére). (This was the 
first performance of the opera at this theatre.) It was then said of Mme. Saville that her mouth was 
rather large, but that she had expressive eyes and a mobile face, ‘‘too mobile, in fact.” ‘Her voice 


has a pretty quality; it is very fresh and pure, and well trained. A certain dryness will, no doubt, | 


disappear in time.’’ In 1895, having filled an operatic engagement at Moscow, she returned to the 
Opéra-Comique in April, and appeared as Virginie; on 
first appearance in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House as Juliet (in Gounod’s opera) on 


old repertory, leading parts in Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” 


Herbert’s ““Madeleine,”’ Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor,’’ Zandonai’s “‘Francesca | 


da Rimini,’”’ Rabaud’s ‘‘Marouf.”’ 
At the Boston Opera House, she was heard as follows:-— 
1910: Marguerite 


erman music periodicals when she. 
sang in Berlin in concert said that she was born at Hamburg and at an early age was taken to Australia. | 
However this may have been,—no opera singer is without a legend or two,—she sang in Australia with 


October 11, as Violetta. She made her | 
November 18, 1895. In Mechanics Building, Boston, on February 18, 1896, she appeared as Michaela. | 
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(“‘Mefistofele’’), November 7, December 7; fe 


Marguerite (‘‘Faust’’), November 26; Desdemona (“Otello’”’), Novem- ‘4 


ber 11, November 23. 


ee 
1913: Desdemona, January 29. 
Mme. Alda has also sung here in concerts. 
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cunsemeneeee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Aria of Puccini 


1911: Desdemona, January 2; Manon (Massenet’s opera), February ‘ 
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Ness is most lam 
‘Of Zarathustra’s 


entable—the beginning 
dance’ of joy. The 


| chéapness of invention here is mightily 
atoned if not substituted for by the 
pages which immediately follow—when 


; ' ~| thoughtful than ever. Probably an 
the composer causes the dance rhythm opera singer is expected to ‘sing’ such 


to Sweep forward as on a torrent all 
the motives and all the emotional 
Phases of the music that has gone be- 
fore, up to the Shattering climax, with 


the tolling of. the 


great vell that rever- 


| Mme, Alda’s Singing 


i 


Mme. Alda’s singing gave great pleas- . 


ure. The voice is more beautiful, the 


tone rounder, the phrasing 


more 


sentimental trash as the “Vissi d’arte’”’ 
from “Tosca.” It was well done with- 
out exaggeration. What was far bet- 


ter as music, and admirably 


inter- 


berates to the N ight Wanderer’s Song | eg Charteciied nat tie. Pt gy om 
liebe beruhrt.”’ These songs are notable 


| of Zarathustra. 


Has Colossal Vision | 
Granted, however, that here js marble 


and here is Clay, 
83 one would be 


this music stirs one 
Stirred by the unfin- 


ished, crumbling creation of 2 Michel- 
angelo, because of its colossal vision 
and power, and what it leaves unsaid. 
If it is possible for.a work of art with 
& weakness in its very centre to en- 
dure, when this really sublime attempt 
at the cosmic. will be listened to and 
/Teverenced by £enerations, | 

But Strauss made for himself a sec- | 
ond misfortune. He wrote a score that | 
not one in a dozen of the ablest con- |} 
ductors alive have shown themselves | 
able to handle. The performance yes- | 
_terday, lik performances of this tone- | 


poem given by D 


r. Muck in this city, | 


_had neither abandon nor the Nietz-/| 
Schean laughter and the prophetic fire | 


which are clearly 
the score. 


Taxes Talent of Virtuosi | 
The conductor who reads this music | 


'Mmust not be too l 
/Man would see 


. 


and unmistakably in | 
| 
| 


iteral. Where a plain | 
a yellow canvas he | 


must see the Sunset of the worlds, And | 
he and his orchestra—which must in- | 
| Clude a brave and audacious trumpeter, | 


‘among other virtu 


083i who will find their | 


talents taxed to the very utmost—must | 
| have the music technically at the finger- | 
tips, must. be thrice famillar with it, | 


mentally ag wel] 
of its prodigious 


as physically masters | 
outlines and turmoils | 


of tone, and must fling it from their | 


instruments as jf the very stars and 
Planets had run amuck with joy, 


| 


Of Dvorak’s F major Symphony little | 
need be said. It is labored, conven- | 


tional—anything 
Dvorak of the 


dances of his native land. The 


but the wonderful] | 
Songs and Slavonic 
Bo- | 


hemian peasant has put on his Sunday | 
best and endeavored to Mingle with | 
people of position and Pretence, and 


under these circumstances he is 


hopeless bore, 


a | 


Nor, Strange to Say, was Rimsky- | 
Korsakoff’s “Fairy Tale,” after Push- 
kin, any better, or even as good. It. 


/ Was pedantic and 


dull—an astonishing | 


/ and incredible disappointment to those | 
| who know the Antar Symphony and the 


| Symphonic suite, 


‘“Scheherazade.”’ 


‘for their simplicity and for the 


fortu- | 


nate employment of a large orchestra 
in a way which furnishes a colorful and 
sonorous background—which paints a 


voice. The audience applauded 
Alda warmly in giving deserved 
nition to her consistent developm 
an artist. 


eee 


| 
picture, but does not overwhelm the | 
| 


Mme. 
recog- 
ent as | 


| 
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Mme. Frances ALDA, soprano, was born at Christchurch, New} 
Zealand, May 31, 1883. Her maternal grandmother was a Parisian. 
Mme. Alda is a niece of Frances Saville,* the operatic singer. Educated 
at Melbourne, Mme. Alda studied singing with Mathilde Marchesi in 
Paris. This was after she had sung in concerts at Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipsic, Vienna, and Petrograd. Taught for ten months by Mme. 
Marchesi and M: Mangin, having learned French, she made her first 
appearance in opera as Manon in Massenet’s opera on February 23, 1904, 
at the Opéra-Comique. She sang in lyric réles at that theatre, then at 
the Monnaie, Brussels; later at Parma and at Milan under the manage- 
ment of Giulio Gatti-Casazza (whom she married in 1910). | 

Her first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House was as Gilda 
in “Rigoletto” in 1908. She has been a member of the Metropolitan 
Company ever since. In New York she has sung, besides réles in the 


* Frances Saville (Mrs. Frances Saville mets was ore noogeeene to sie Re Erp Agel pe sc 
pag le at S ancise Australian parents. erman mus ; +t 
Dame, Was Tnonson, at Ban Francisco, of Ais I d at an earl staken to Australia 
. . . . > re ; $ ‘ ar y age was aKen O ° ° ; 
34 , in concert said that she was born at Hamburg and at an : 
ye eee mypes have been,—no opera singer is vie 8 coord 4 ha ae anna ib Aueee bebe 
4 \ —s ye ~ P ry . ” ‘ . 18 ‘ ~ e wen O aris € > >) 
Santley and with Sir Charles Hallé. This was 1n ‘el Juliet i Gounod'a 
It . . ‘ , 1+ «¢ a « fp aye t the Monnaie, Brusse S, as Juietin a 
Mme. Marchesi. She made her first appearance in opera a . Ww Berlin. she joined the Cau 
lante 92. Having sung at Petrograd, Moscow, Warsaw, periin, joined t 
opera, on September 7, 1892. ing l, Manchester, Birmingham 
, ; . ” omncerts at Liverpool, Mancheste ’ WE lt ray Be. 
Rosa Company in England in 1893, and sang in co ir, om as Virginie in 
: } ‘ she’ si for the first time at the Opéra-Comique as Virg 
Glasgow. On December 18, 1894, she’ sang ey an Th . oh 
“ ‘irginie’ (w , essrs. Clément and Fugére). (This wa 
Massé’s “Paul et Virginie’ (with Mme. Delna and | Saville that her mouth was 
ra f atre.) It was then said of Mme. Saville that her 
first performance of the opera at this theatre.) i ile, in fact.” ‘Her voice 
- ths ashen gam d a mobile face, ‘‘too mobile, in fact. 
rather large, but that she had expressive eyes an a ved: ourtata doveaer aa ae doubal 
f tty quality; it is very fresh and pure, and well trained. Cc ; 
ella Hac ” In 1895, having filled an operatic tg nr ey 1] pris tt — i — 
_ les ’ Te ‘irginie: tober as Violetta. 
ra-Comique in April, and appeared as Virginie; on Oc » as / 
a ye seinen in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House as Juliet (in Gounod’s opera) on 


| November 18, 1895. In Mechanics Building, Boston, on February 18, 1896, she appeared as Michaela. | 


old repertory, leading parts in Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ 
Herbert’s ‘““Madeleine,’”’ Borodin’s ‘“‘Prince Igor,’’ Zandonai’s ‘‘Francesea 
da Rimini,’”’ Rabaud’s ‘“Marouf.” 

At the Boston Opera House, she was heard as follows:— ; 

1910: Marguerite (““Mefistofele’’), November me December 73 
Marguerite (‘‘Faust’’), November 26; Desdemona (“Otello”), Novem- 
: ovember 23. 
ga agg ir sel January 2; Manon (Massenet’s opera), February 
38 

1913: Desdemona, January 29. 

Mme. Alda has also sung here in concerts. 
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SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
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THIRD PROGRAM \dk 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, AT 8.15 P.M. 
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MOZART, SYMPHONY in E flat major (Koechel No. 543) 
I. Adagio, Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Minuetto; Trio 
IV Finale: Allegro 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, FANTASIA ona Theme by Thomas Tallis for 
Double String Orchestra 
(First time in Boston) 
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TCHEREPNIN, CONCERTO for Pianoforte with Orchestra, op. 30 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


SYMPHONIC POEM No. 11, “The Battle 
of the Huns’’ 


+o" Tey aa me reece es A ms 


Soloist: 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Fantasia 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 





BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
_ Russian Pianist. 
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Mr. BENNO Motse1w ITSCcH was born at dessa, on lebruary 22, 
1890. He studied the pianoforte at Odessa with Dmitri Klimoff at 
the Music School of the Imperial Russian Musical Society, taking 
the Rubinstein Stipendiary Prize at the age of nine. 
studied in Vienna with Leschetizky. 

| Queen’s Hall, London. He made that city his home, playing re- 
peatedly with British orchestras and giving many } 

| to the United States in 1919, he played for the fi 

: | York on November 29 of that year. 


Afterwards he 
-ecitals. 


In Boston he played for the first time (recital) on F 
1920. On February 25-2 ~6, 1921, 
at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


| Kennedy, an Australian, and a distinguishe 


— SR ena Or te 


d violinist. 
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In 1909 he played in the | 


Coming | 


first time in New | 


february 238, | 
he played Schumann’s concerto | 


His wife is Daisy | 


PERFORMANCE BY 


the Huns.” , 


“This” ipiateient of the ‘theme, uaing the 


two bands of strings and solo players: 


| 50 as to produce contrasting, fine and 


beautiful effects. It is truly devotional 


; music, needing no words to incite “‘con- 
; templation of the first composer”; de- 


» 18% 


nfamiliar Pleces: 


Two 


Played — A Churchly 
Fantasia by Williams 


PIANIST BRILLIANT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The third program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. The program 
was as follows: Mozart, Symphony in 
E flat major; Vaughan Williams, Fan- 
tasia on a Theme by Tallis, for double 
stringed orchestra (first time here); 
Tcherepnin, Concerto for plano, with 
phonic Poem No. 11, “‘The Battle of 
Benno Molseiwitsch was 


orchestra (first time nere);: Liszt, Sym- | 


the pianist. 


| Mozart's symphony, which {fs character- | | membered, 


After a sympathetic performance of | 


ized in the first two movements by the 
grace, the suavity and the tender Smee) 
choly pecullar to that composer; in the/! 
‘Scherzo and Finale by the light-heart- 
edness that differs frbm the frank jol- 
lity of Haydn's lively movements, came’ 
the Fantasia by Vaughan Williams; 
‘which, composed for a festival] at 
Gloucester, England, was performed 


there in the Cathedral in 1910. 


; 
' 


Tallis is known to s chiefly by a 
hymn tune which bears his name, and 
a chant or two. Yet he was a great- 
_man, not only in his day and genera- 
tion but tn the history of music. The. 
theme chosen by Willlams for the ex- 
ercise of his inventive ability is one 
of eight tunes written by Tallis SDE 
Archbishop Parker's psalter in 1567.! 
At the time this tune was curiously 
described as ons that rages and rough-. 
ly brays. To modern ears it appears 
stately, solemn, sombre, reminding one 
of old Herew chants. The Fantasia 
preserves an ecclesiastical, character 
throughout, music eminently fitted for a) 
cathedral, impressive in a concert hall,’ 


| velopment.’’ 


votional, but not dull, not disfigured by 
the sentimental passages which too 
often are found in modern English 


| music for the church. Yet the Fantasia 


would be still. more impressive if it 
were a little shorter. M. Jean-Aubry 


{has well said in his ‘‘Music and the Na- 


tions’’ that the general tendency of 
English music is to be too tong. “It 


| has allowed itself to be inoculated with 


wholly debatable ideas concerning de- 
This ts true even of the 
romantic and poetic. Arnold Bax. Mr. 
Monteux with the players gave a superb 
performance of the Fantasia which was 
to the glory of the incomparable strings: 

Tcherepnin’s Concerto was awarded 
the Beliaiev prize in 1909. In spite of its 
being a prize composition, it is a virtuoso 
piece for planist, orchestra and con- 
ductor, bristling with difficulties for all 
of them. While it abounds in brilliant 
pages, there are pages of little musical 
Significance, pages of nothing more or 
less than padding. The more important 
sections are those that are purely lyri- 
cal; these have genuine emotional qual- 
ity and charm. In them there is melodic 
individuality. There is occasionally in 
the more brilllant pages a barbaric wild- 
ness that is not displeasing, with instru-’ 
mentation that is at times peculiar and 
éffective, at other tities chiéfiy singular 
as in a use of the Glockenspiel with the 
piano. 

, The performance was one to be re- 
if only for the triumphant 
surmounting of difficulties by planist, 
conductor and orchestra. It has been 
well said of Mr. Moiseiwitsch by a for- 
eign critic that he has -&*’pronounced 
, Sense of style. That is to say in his’ 
case that he grasps and expresses the 
style of the composer whose musi¢ he 
happens to play. Yesterday his singing 
of the melodic lines, his exquisite deli- 
cacy and fleetness in arabesques, his 
quiet authority, his musical feeling 
which gave life to futile measures, and 
they were not a few, were as remark- 
able as the vigor and the dash of his 
bravura. And in his performance he 
was eloquently supported by Mr. Mon- 
teux and the orchestra. 

Liszt’s Symphonic poem, suggested by 
Kaulbach’s mural painting, wears bet- 
ter than some of Liszt’s other works in 
this field. How modern it ts in certain 
passages! How succeeding composers 
have profited by him—Wagner espe- 
clally! There were times yesterday 
when one thought the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries’’ was to be played in full. Tyiszt -' 
was at work on “The Battle of the 
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BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


Russian Pianist. 
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Mr. Benno Moisreiwirscu was born at Odessa, on February 22. 
1890. He studied the pianoforte at Odessa with Dmitri Klimoff at 


the Music School of the Imperial Russian Musical 


eee 
a 
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the Rubinstein Stipendiary Prize at the age of nine. Afterwards he 


studied in Vienna with Leschetizky. 


Queen’s Hall, London. He made that city his home, playing re- 


peatedly with British orchestras and giving many recitals. Comine 
: : . oa 
to the United States in 1919, he played for the first time in New 


| York on November °9 of that year . 
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In Boston he played for the first time (recital) on February 
1920. ; 


or 


On February 25-26, 1921, he played Schumann’s 


concerto 
at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Kennedy, an Australian. ane 


His wife is Daisy 


la distinguished violinist. 
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In 1909 he played in the 
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THIRD CONCERT 


OF SYMPHONY 


lia aE 18 +922, 


Two nfamiliar Pieces. 
Played — A Churchly 
Fantasia by Williams 


| velopment.”’ 


PERFORMANCE BY 


PIANIST BRILLIANT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The third program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. The program 
was as follows: Mozart, Symphony in 
E flat major; Vaughan Williams, Fan- 
tasia on a Theme by Tallis, for double 
stringed orchestra (first time here); 
Teherepnin, Concerto for plano, 


j the Bellaiev prize in 1909. 


| English music is to be too tong. 


with | 


shown marked skill in 

his treatment of the theme, using the 
two bands of strings and solo players 
50 as to produce contrasting, fine and 
beautiful effects. It is truly devotional 
music, needing no words to incite ‘“‘con- 
templation of the first composer”; de- 
votional, but not dull, not disfigured by 
the sentimental passages which too 
often are found in modern English 
music for the church. Yet the Fantasia 
would be still. more impressive if it 
were a little shorter. M. Jean-Aubry 


Williams has 


thas well said in his ‘‘Music and the Na- 


tions’’ that the general tendency of 
“Tt 
has allowed itself to be inoculated with 
wholly debatable ideas concerning de- 
This ts true even of the 
romantic and poetic Arnold Bax. Mr. 
Monteux with the players gave a superb 
performance of the Fantasia which was 
to the glory of the incomparable strings. 

Tcherepnin’s Concerto was awarded 
In spite of its 
being a prize composition, it is a virtuoso 
piece for pianist, orchestra and con- 
ductor, bristling with difficulties for all 
of them. While it abounds in brilliant 
pages, there are pages of little musical 
Significance, pages of nothing more or 
less than padding. The more important 
sections are those that are purely lyri- 
cal; these have genuine emotional qual- 
ity and charm. In them there is melodic 
individuality. There is occasionally in 
the more brillfant pages a barbaric wild- 


orchestra (first time nere); Liszt. Sym- iness that is not displeasing, with instru- 


phonic Poem No. 
the Huns.” , 
the pianist. 


11, “The Battle of 


mentation that is at times peculiar and 
effective; at other times chiéfly singular 


Benno Molseiwitsch wasi as in a use of the Glockenspiel with the 
} plano. 

After a sympathetic performance of - 

Mozart's symphony, which is character- 


, The performance was one to be re- 
membered, if only for the triumphant 


ized in the first two movements by the; surmounting of difficulties by pianist, 


grace, the suavity and the tender melan- 
oholy pecullar to that composer; in the 
Scherzo and Finale by ths light-heart- 
edness that differs frodm the frank {jfol- 
lity of Haydn's lively movements, came’ 
the Fantasia by Vaughan Williams, 
which, composed for ai festiva) at 
Gloucester, England, was performed 
there in the Cathedral in 1910. 

Tallis {1s known to us chiefly by a 
hymn tune which bears his name, and 
a chant or two. Yet he was a great 
man, not only in his day and genera- 
tion but tin the history of music. The. 
theme chosen by Willlams for the ex- 
ercise of his inventive ability is one 
of eight tunes written by Tallis for 
Archbishop Parker's psalter in 1567. 
At the time this tune was curiously 
described as ons that rages and rough- 
ly brays. To modern ears it appears 
stately, solemn, sombre, reminding one 
of old Herew chants. The Fantasla 
preserves an ecclesiastical, character 


| throughout, music eminently fitted for a 


cathedral, impressive in a concert hall. 


conductor and orchestra. It has been 
well said of Mr. Moiseiwitsch by a for- 
eign critic that he has a pronounced 
sense of style. That is to say in his 
case that he grasps and expresses the 
stvle of the composer whose music he 
happens to play. Yesterday his singing 
of the melodic lines, his exquisite deli- 
cacy and fleetness in arabesques, his 
quiet authority, his musica] feeling 
which gave life to futile measures, and 
they were not a few, were as remark- 
able as the vigor and the dash of his 
bravura. And in his performance he 
was eloquently supported by Mr. Mon- 
teux and the orchestra. 

Liszt’s Symphonic poem, suggested by 
Kaulbach’s mural painting, wears bet- 
ter than some of Liszt's other works in 
this field. How modern it is in certain 
passages! How succeeding composers 
have profited by him—Wagner espe- 
clally! There were times yesterday 
when one thought the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries’’ was to be played in full. Tyiszt - 
was at work on “The Battle of the 





Huns” early in 1857. 
was completed in 1856. Did the musical . 
idea of strange doings in the air oo- 
cur to. both composers about the same 
time? The typical rhythmic figure? 
The spirited performance brought an 
end to a most interesting concert. 

The performarice will be repeated to- 
night. The program of the concerts 
next: week comprises Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony; “Clouds” and ‘“‘The White 
Peacock,’ by Griffes (first time at these 
concerts); Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Animal’s Car- 


ounov’s 
Razin.’’ 


WILLIAMS’ 
MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 
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F aadtr Ug, 29» 1742 
English Fantasia Wins 


Approval—R. 


Symphonic poem, ‘“Stenka 


ussian 


Soloist 


SO ree a re ee 


bY OLIN DOWNES 
One walks 


goes up on 


a 


¢ Tt. . 
s about , SLUT tod ay and 


1 


) os sae . a 1 i a ‘ 
Beacon Hill. looks at old 


buildings and landmarks, recalls this 
and that 
great 
let us say, 


episode of the 
then 
[2 Na : { 

HOyiston street, 


history of 
America, and perceives, 
and won- 
ders whether a present like ours can 
ever have an ‘atmosphere, or ap- 


proach in artistic or dramatic sienifi- 


cance the with us no 


times that are 
And 
Symphony Hall and 
tasia on a theme by the old 
composer, Thomas Tallis, | 
ern English 


Williams, | 


longer. then one walks into 
hears the Fan- 
English 
»y the mod- 
composer, Vaughan 


layed by Mr. Monteux 


‘the emotional 


“The Valkyrie”’|and the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra, and wonders still more a sim- 
ilar thing—namely, whether there 
will ever be a time as fit for music- 
making as the age which produced 
that haunting old tune and moved 
Vaughan Williams, who is living to- 
day, to string it out into such beau- 


-tiful music. 
nival” (first time in Boston), and Glaz-' 


SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL 


Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia, for 
double string orchestra, was the crown- 
ing feature of the third 
programme of the season. 

larly beautiful music, practically a set 
lovely and 


Symphony 
It is singu- 


of free variations on a 


tune by an Elizabethan com- 


But here at last 
which do not aim merely to 
astonish the hearer, which spring in- 
evitably, not merely | musical 
structure of a chosen melodvs but from 
moods which that meiod 
has inevitably provoked in the 
of a sensitive creative musician. 

The open! s, OF rd, wou'd 
be forgotten, with the antiphona 
gponses of he ne orchestra to the 
other, he sense fF dim, far-off, in- 
effably autiful things. The eom- 
poser adheres both in spirit anc letter 
to the harmonic cheracier of the old 
music, 


and the result, is the effect of 
ancient cloistrn] grey, of 


something 
at onee nokle and 


and beauti- 
ful and austere. 


archaic 
poser. 
ments 


develop- 


from the 


ila LOW Y 


to Be 
Mme. de 


remark, noy bromidie 
being frozen architecture. 
I = vain j our mind for 
lo give the reader an impression only 
to be realized, probably, by the hearer 
it seem to us the spirit of q 
architecture was in this -nusic, the 
‘ession of a composer suuadenty 
minded his heritage, feeling Wro- 
foundly the beautiful and travic noet 
of his land. This composer retrospects, 
not merely through the past vears ol 
his own life, but the very life of the 
country bore him. inds, at 
the moment of creation, more living 
md i, cages I the ages past than in 
the bus-dri and the clerks and the 
money-< havrers of the present. 
Vaughan Whliams, of ‘*‘London”’ 
Symphony, the sone evele, “On Wed- 
lock Edge,’ and this Fantasia,.is in- 
deed a poet and an English 
to be reckoned with. 


Reckoned With 


celebrated 
about music 
Searching 


some 


made the 


sir} Ts. 


tha 4 
(flat 


composer 


Mr. Noisiewitch’s Playing 


Of the Fantasia the orchestra gave a 
superb performance. An equally bril- 
liant performance was given by Benno 
Noisiewitch, piano soloist of the occa- 
sion, When he introduced a work of far 
less merit—the Tcherepnin piano con- 
eerto. As a vehicle of a magnificent 
virtuoso performance the concerto was 
acceptabie. Whether in and by itself, 
as a musical creation, it would stand 
dispassionate examination, is a differ- 
ent matter. We are rather certain that 
it wouidn’t, in spite of a vigorous open- 
ing theine, of very pretentious orches- 
tration. of an occasional and not terri- 
fying Russianism. 

[It is a virtuoso’s piece. As such Mr. 
Noisiewitch gave it a memorable inter- 
pretation. It is difficult to conceive of 
this converto better plaved. Mr. 
siewitch has a prodigious 
imagination: dra- 
very 


of form, and vet true 
matic fire, and a 
Values. 


Liszt’s Music Still Young 


The programme opened with a 
sic, Mozart’s BH flat major symphony, | 
delightfully played, and came to an 
end With what is still modern, Liszt's 

Sattle of the 
of IKaulbach, wherein the Spirits of de- 
feated warriors rise again 
plain to battle with the 
(‘hristianit With the orga: 
as the orchestra, and Veni Creator’ 
and “Crux fidelis’’ tell the taie. And, 
acknowledging the clustoma ‘y Listzian 
bombast and striving for the greatest, 
the ultimate effect, it is 
piece of music. 


How aid the 


from 
S\ icijiers 


man do these things, 
with all his p'tano playing and’ fetes 
and letier writing 4nd amours and th. 
rest of it? To answer that may 
vlan how his symphonic poems, 
all their tawdriness, keep their 
Verade after decade on orchestra] 
2mmes, and how wonders are 
od nis, 


MOISEIWITSCH WINS 
SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 


ae a fs ¢ fam 
Pianist at Huis Best in 


Tcherepnin Concerto 


Ralph Vaughan Williams Also Is 
Pleasing 


place 
pro- 
aC hie 1V - 


acute sense of: 
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equal beauty of tone; the clearest sense! 
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fance was movingly eloquent. 
a fine-sounding ‘ 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch was warmly ap- 
plauded at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert after his performance of an un- 
familiar piano concerto by Tcherepnin. 
An extraordinary command of every re- 
source Of his instrument, added to his 
scund and subtle musicianship make 
him one of the most remarkable of 
living pianists, Boston has had too few 
chance to hear him. 

Techerepnin, a pupil of Rimsky Kor- 
sakoff and a teacher in the Petrograd 
Conservatory, has in this concerto writ- 
ten music which recalls the bombast 
and sentimentality of Rubinstein or 
Tehaikovsky rather than the work of 
the newer Russian composers. The or- 
chestration has little of the clarity and 
elegance of style that distinguish Rim- 
sky Korsakoff's work. It is turgid and 
confused. But show pieces must not be 
taken too seriously. 

The audience also seemed. greatly 
pleased bv the first performance here 
‘“Tantasia on a Theme by Tallis, 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams, Tallis was 
a 16th eenturv Kngish church composer, 
some of whose tunes wre still sung 
with conventionally modernized  har- 
monirations in our Protestant churches, 
illiams, known here by his ‘‘Lon- 
don Symphony’ as one of the more 
ambitious of the vounger Engiish com- 
posers. has in this piece for double 
string orchestra civen free reign to his 
decided gift for “modal harmony, and 
produced. music in keeping with Tallis’ 
' period, ' 

This Fantasia must have sounded its 
in the original performance in the 
Gloucester, Eng, Cathedral. It is eccle- 
siastical in tone and depends more upon 
atmosphere than upon musical construc- 
tion for its effect. Yesterday’s perform- 


Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns,’’ the con- 
cluding number, dates as obviously 
and tiresomely from ‘the 1800s as does 
mural painting in Bearlin. 
which suggested it to the composer, It 
is sonorous, theatrical, empty mus ic, 
saying nothing at great length and with 
tiresome reiterations. One wonders how 
the composer capable of writing the 
“Faust’”’ symphony and the 6B minor 
| thins sonata could have produced any- 
, thing so banal and jnept. 

The first number was Mozart’s Sym- 
"athe in K-flat major, one of the most 
miraculous of all musical masterpieces, 
before which written comments become 
- pointless. Mr Monteux, with all his 
pains, could not pide the fact the deli- 
cacy of this music is marred by per- 
formance in a huge hall by more than 


i twice the proper number of players. Yet | 


/ used to 


wee oe ewe ome + eee SS we 


despite this drawback, 
thing in the concert for at least one 
listener, who, hearing it, could nnder- 
‘stand why men brought up on Mozart 
object to Beethoven and the 
whole 19th century as noisy and vulgar. 
without. of course, sharing their horror 
of novelty and of romantic intensity. 

Next week Grahms’ ‘Fourth Symphony, 
Saint Saens’ quasi- -humorous “Carnival 
'of the Animals.’’ Glazunov’s 
Razin,’’ and for important American |= 
novelty, two pieces by the late Charles 
T. Griffes, are numberé “announced. 


wn eee ee 


it eclipsed every- | 


| 


“Stenka | 
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‘virtuoso music, y 
(Of the pianist, an 


acter which is 
veloped by the 


Third Concert by Od. 2¢. 
Nets, Poston Symphony 


. The third concert by the Boston | 
_Symphony Orchestra. Pierre 


199 te | 


Mon-}| panied by the latter. 


The ‘might well have been dispensed with 
and the composer lingers somewhat 


UE Getnehcnis tn” Ws: shige Rist sed long over his theme, which often 

_ (Koechel No. 543). orders on the sugary. It is grateful 

Vaughan Williams. Fantasia on a theme ‘music tor both soloist and orchestra, 
by Thomas Tallis for double-stringed ‘however, and after all, good tunes are 
orchestra. | 

Tcherepnin, Concerto 
orchestra, Op. 30. 

Liszt, Symphonic Poem, 
the Huns.” 


in Symphony Hall. 
program was as follows: 


; 


and | a Composer happens to light on one he 
7 may be forgiven for tarrying. 
The Battle of cadenza for the piano 
by measures of brilliant 
Lavree Moiseiwitsch was the pian- conclude the work. It js a relief to 
ee wun Fantasia was |hear an unfamiliar concerto To be 
or e first ti 3 ‘sure; aghew ; } 
and the Concerto by Tehe in Boston | sure, a new piece of this character 
layed for the fi 0 OY teherepnin was |means hard work for both soloist and 
vind mi 1e first time at these con- ;orchestra when time for rehearsal is 
it oa ! . lantasia is a revival of} necessarily limited, but the concertos 
Carelli. Ha a to! m as practiced by /of Schumann, Beethoven and others of 
be 1, tiandel and many less illus- | the classical repertory, effective ; . 
ris etent to, Rs would perhaps }they may be, are over familiar Mr 
Mival Of ‘the ¢ ae ap yeni it 1s a Ye-| Moiseiwitsch is a pianist who needs no 
po ee ie Be pd sgh 4 nd praise; he is always welcome: his 
ENa” -Ourse it does not | playing is always satisfying to ear ane 
” (ee . c ‘ a ~ . 

gyi to conform to the more rigid |intellect. Alj hore yee Pigs <r 
in tore Gas Sompositions, nor is it; beauty of tone, well restrained iti 
: 1am one movement, yet the ity ; , ; | hy! bi 

= a Me ity and sound musicianshi arai 
(8b eardeaper Ra there, ne\ ertheless, ‘in evidence yesterday rt bee bn —en 

She le " y in the employment of “#} In conclusion Mr. Montene ts riy 
onde. iain of Rny ore Which re-iLiszt’s boisterous “Battle at the 
group, By ae y to the larger! Huns.” It was given a spirited read- 

et ard i¢ employment of modaljing. In hearing Liszt’s music 
a tage we composer also evokes | always reminded of the debt "aa 4 
Phere of the sixteenth andjhim ~ py his son-i > aie {oe 
Seventeenth centuries. The fantasia. R; : ~_ son-in-law, the | great 
suffers from its wae antasia Richard. How much the world owes 
th ts rhythmic monotony; | Liszt, the ¢ “A db 
€ succession of 1 tn f ein kee composer, through Wag- 

h one iong-drawn ‘ner, it is just heginn} “fi * 
armony after another continually and for thi. beginning to find out, 
cries for relief, and Tallis’ Siaeah lene tor this reason, if for no other, 
finally becomes Jost ; © revival of these symphonic poems 

n the web of, jis 
Sound which is spun around it ies or grengiion 

Tcherepnin’s Concerto is frankly | thie as POON wont beautiful music of 
ritten for the display | , € afternoon was Mozart’s Symphony. 
d yet for all th, , pay | Assuredly Mozart was one of the moat 
hever tawdry, It opens with a tint nd FP ggasi hony clans and yesterday 
ous theme of strongly Rueci: B0r-; 1s symphony was given one of the 
£1) uSSlan Char-{ most finished : 1 

: shed performances. S. M. 
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for piano 


passage work 


quite extensively de- 
é piano and orchestra. 
'This is succeeded by a slow section in | 
Which a less distinctive melody is' 
given out first by the piano and then. 
‘by various solo instruments accom- 


In this section | 
_teux, conductor, was given yesterday |there are passages & la Thalberg which | 


afternoon 


\SO rare in present day music that when | 
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A long 
alone and a few! 
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IMR. MONTEUX ARRAYS A WARRING 
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| Tallis’s time and theme. : 
‘|the tranquility, the reticence, the pervading 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
ds. 2@: 19 & 


PROGRAMME 


|Cherepnin’s Reverberant Concerto and 


Liszt’s Empty Tone-Poem of Huns Em- 
battled. Side by Side with the Graces of 
Mozart and the Charm of Vaughan-Wil-| 
‘liams<Mr. Mciseiwitsch Also 


HARPER contrast Mr. Monteux could) 
hardiy have made» between | 
halves of the ,programme that he) 
set yesterday for. the Symphony| 
Concert. It began with Mozart's Sym- 
phony in E-flat, first and lightest of the 
three in which the composer sealed his 
handiwork in such form. It continued 
with the Fantasia fostered in Vaughan 


|| Williams, Briton of the present, by a hymn 


of Thomas Tallis, Elizabethan maker of 
music. Mr. Williams uses only a string 
orchestra, often divided into two. He cul- 
tivates archaic harmonies appropriate to 
He seeks and gains 


measure of this elder music. Fitly then, 
his piece of 1910 companioned the serene, 
pellucid, rippling Symphony set to paper 
by Mozart in 1788. Hearing both, the 
audience dwelt for an hour in such an 
Arcadia of music as Poussin was wont to 


‘}set visualized, upon his canvases. 


Over the intermission leapt the transition, 


|Mr. Moiseiwitsch, ca‘led anew to the Sym- 


phony Concerts and again warmly wel- 


‘| comed, proffered a Concerto for Piano and 
| Orchestra by the Russian, Cherépnin, faint- 


ly remembered as the composer of the 


ballet “Narcissus” in which Nijinsky once | 
danced no farther’away than the Metro-| 
Nearly every Rus-| 


politan Opera House. 
‘|slan composer writes such a Concerto—one, 
Itwo, even three—since music for the piano 
flourished in Muscovy—and still flourishes 
in Bolshevy—to high esteem. Usually he 
}succeeds in the writing of a piece taxing 
‘}the planist and displaying the piano to the 
‘}utmost. Half as often he a'so infuses into 
the Concerto poetic’ suggestion, emotional 
implication, moments of songful peauty, 
flights of instrumental power. Of such, for 
remembered examples, are Rakhmaniovs 
Concertos—when the composer plays the 
piano part. 

Cherépnin, however, like Tiapunov from 
Mmé, Leginska’s hands a few seasons aso, 
‘may not gain éven these modest heights. 
With his feet firmly fixed to.the pedals and 
eyes, fingers, mind and heart fastened. to 


.aucience. 


the keyboard, he writes a Concerto that 


shall keep the pianist-hurdling over 4il 

culties; providing that virtuoso with a Pity. 
ten minutes. of unaccompanied display; 
doubly and triply affirming the piano to be 
a pulsatile instrument, quite innocent of the 
voice cf song. Cherépnin sets the pianist to 
the scribbling of large-lined. arabesques 
upon the surface of a tonal wall sustained 
by the orchestra. He bids them declaim 
stoutly, sweepingly. He whips him through 
the labyrinth of a skeletonized cadenza, 
that articulates difficulty to difficulty and 
feat to feat. He sends the pianist shep- 
herding «the orchestra with shouts and 
blows. through a brief finale. He con-— 


the| descends, incidentally and dutifully, to a 


few.songful measuneg for that much-en-) 
during man—and also for a much-enduring | 
It is quite possible to write a 
Concerto that. shall be no more ‘than a 
sonorous. machine; to make it an anatoniiéal 
chart,. as it were, of the pianist’s larger 
technical powers and of the larger me- 
chanics of the piano. In this very plece, 
Cheréynin has proved the possibility—and 
therewith stopped rather than ended. 
Now such a Concerto is precisely the 
music that Mr. Moiseiwitsch should. not 
play. Of course, he could and did play it 
to thé hilt, while loud and long plaudits 
answered him. He rode over every feat 
of strength and agility. He unrolled the 
arabesque like a tapestry of sonoritiées. 
Elis. declamation was_ proclamation. He 
mapped the cadenza-like interlude in large 
and: intricate. design. He martialled the 
orchestra before him. No whit of the dé- 
sired force, the square-cut progress, the 
occasional splendor of tone did he miss, 
His eloquence was as incessant, strenuous, 
dry and hollow as Chérepnin’s own. What 
his mind perceived and willed, his hand ac- 
complished. 


tion .took cover, felicity fled away from 
these incessant  sonorities, these vasty 
| tapestries of display. There was no poetry; 
| the only audible passion was the passion 
that conquering resounds. Now the short- 
coming of Mr. Moiseiwitsch whén he plays 
pieces of Beethoven, say, or Schumann, or 
Chopin or even Brahms, is dryness of 
voice and mood. He makes them an éxer- 
cise in meniality, rather than sensibility, 
of insight. and power rather than of feel- 


ing and poetry. He most reveals his finer 


self when he prefers to séek—and *ome- 
times gain—poetized passion. But.yester- 


Yet nowhere in the playing 
was there hint of mood or fancy. Imagina- 


| 


| 


: 


; 


| 


| day, back and forth, he and Cherépnin only 


S eentetinattentietea! 


| juggled and thundered, 


As though the.Concerto were not énough, 


upon it, Mr. Montéux piled Liszts tone- 
poem ‘“‘The Battle of the Huns,’’ mute but 
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" pore non Meat or teore mood: 


hire 6 earn one and another of ‘Yet 
: Sy1 Poems is still good to ‘not. 


itic,, ornate flamboyant exer- 


5 in Siva mnihing—cay “Orpheus” “or 
) .” Others characterize or picture 


& graphic ally and showily that, like “Tas- 
: it Meséerve occasional revival. Two 
r féludes" and ~ “The Voices of the |. 
in’? * vision in tones enough to clear 
mantic commonplace. Nearly all 


tet d 


inder ring too. hollow and sound | 


too ap and obvious ever to be resui's 
ected pon the verge of that. category 

nj : “The Battle of the Huns” and into 
iB pit, it should forthwith be thrust. 


ery,.. iliusion there “sre not when 


Me ieee to his proved) slegance, ir 

sant fancies, inexhaustible ‘dexter ¢ 
After all, he does’ marshal those ‘‘tuttis, 
sét in those modulations; array contr 
ordain halts and dashes. By a hundrei 
musical ways do the composers accon- 
Plish ‘ tifese useful, ‘pleasing things. Be. 
‘yond ‘all others,. Mozart’s ware: endure as 
‘the processes of seen tage »| 


“Writing mus'‘ce, Vaughan Williams tak 
thought, : not always the evstom of con- 
posers in our speed-ridden, rough-edged 
time. Ifthe thought run frrave ahd deep 
and large, hé’ gives it form and speech in 


$ bids his hosts of Heathen and Chris- |such music:as the “London Symphony” of 


|-rise from the dead and in the air ; warm and: mcving» memory 
His battte-piece is thin | brood and: pulse and glow, with an inner 


fighting. 


If his spirit 


yatinde Only. the rhythmic figure that eagerness: and ilumination we listeners 


the Hunnish host. gives life to the | 
ec cae ict. The hymn of the victorious Chris. ' 
os -rises; and the listener hears the soft 
Age coin into the contribution-box while 
choir sweetly sings tlfe.. Offertory. 
us at converts the hymn ‘nio a resound- 
eeroone piared across a tonal cir- | 
For the love of the Muse of music | 
| her eight sisters, “The Battle of the/ 
i At Bin i” should be irrevocably banished 
‘ _ Symphony concerts, A. D. 1922, If 
apie one should revise the piece and 
) the victory in music to Attila’s hosts. | 
oT rhe: y have at least that graphic, snapping, 
rhy a figure. Strauss would have made it 


Th ae me ‘ oe nenctee 


a With a. then, did Mozart prevail ; 


, ~has seldom sounded more supple 
pa Hino than it did yesterday through 
bzart’s songful measures, suffusing them | 

vat opalescent radiance, keeping them | 

ir n ctrve and motion with sensitive, change- 
ps and fingers. Mr. Monteux held 

te fo sant and pliant paces; shaped phrases, 
fon Contours, ‘set in accents, yet sel- 
m ¥er-atrossed them. Probably even 

s diminished. string-choir was too heavy, 

ie sharp, for Mozart’s running figures and 
ht, firm “tuttis.” A bit too well those 

Ings feel the oats of their unified power. 
None the less, Mozart prevailed and by 
ling else tham the persisting beauty. 
‘fnexhaustible felicity, of a music that 
ssseS naught but itself. Here flows 

Pure design in tones. As well question 

‘the pattern of a Grecian border or a 

Chinese lacquer. Here also flows song that 
wane. its own loveliness upon the air; | 
ga Mozart is ever shading and quirking | 
°F pen. It needs no other virtues. Here 
st iteliness marches as in the minuet or 
iigh ‘spirits flash and. race as in the finale, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
wh! Dadisbany. Vaughan Williams kept | 
Aim” pany. The wind-choir of the- or- 


hear such music as the recent ‘Pastoral. 


|’ Symphony.” If he is content to muse 
and, fancy and charm in gentle introspec- 
tion-then do wev.vreceive these ‘Tallis Vari- 
ations.” Moreover, whatever the utter- 
ance, the composer’s exp:essive- méans 
-eompletely and economicaliy -fulfill his 
ends. Often he is reticent; always Ne is 
poised; but in this moderation, this cer- 
tainty, dwells a quiet beauty, a gently 
penetrating power. Vaughan Williams's 
music, each plece according to kind, first 
attracts, then persuades, ard finally suf- 
fuses the hearer. Mind, imagination, 
heart, all stir to it. The final sensation is 
a wholly content submission to the con- 


poser. Without an audible effort, he im- 


poses will, purpose, mood, suggestion, 
The theme of Tallis’s hymn-tune engages 
the ear—open, changéful, “supple, -warm- 


Volceed as music wént in sixteenth-century 


England. Gradually. disc’osing it, Vaughan 
‘Williams ,gradually works its spell upon 
hearers, ‘Therewith he sets to variations 
upon it. “His smaller orchestra occasionally 
echoes these plays of invention, fancy, re- 
source. | His solo-instruments ‘iso'ate, em- 
broider, diversify... His full string choir 
amplifies and enriches. Often he courts, 
with the smile of scholarship, archaic or 


church'y harmonies. Yet in his own fertile! 


skill, in Ravel’s teaching as well, dwells an 
ultra-modern sensibility to divided, merged, 
contrasted, shaded timbres in a string 
choir. The matter of these “‘Tallis Varia- 
tions’’ runs serene and full, Fancy and 
resource p’ay hand in hand over them; the 
musing. mind finds the apt mearis; out of 
serenity speaks charm; out of finesse purls 
felicity. Too many composers -in the new- 
6st modes splotch, epur and Spice their 
music. In this “Tallis Fantasia” Vaughan 
Williams stays and muses that he may 


more mPa. chisel and glint his cameos, 


H. Ti P, 


4 
* 


Vaughan Williams was educated at Charterhouse (1887-90) and 


at Trinity College, Cambridge (1892-95). In 1890-92 he was at 
the Royal College of Music, London, and after taking his degree at 
Cambridge he spent 1895-96 at the Music College, where he studied 
composition with Parry and Stanford, the organ with Parratt, the 
pianoforte with Herbert Sharpe and G. P. Moore. At Cambridge 
he had studied composition with Charles Wood. In 1897-98 he had 
lessons in composition from Max Bruch in Berlin. He also took lessons 
in Paris for two months from Ravel. ‘When the Frenchman had 
asked relentlessly, ‘But why do you do so and so?’ and ‘Why should 
such and such be done?’ the Englishman could only rub his eyes and 
say: ‘Well, why indeed? And thank you very much for the hint.’ 
After which he came home and wrote ‘Wenlock Edge.’”’ In 1901 
Williams received the degree of Mus.D. from Cambridge. From 1896 
to 1899 he was organist of South Lambert Church. He has lectured 
for the Oxford University Extension in Oxford and London. In 1914, 
at the age of forty-two, he enlisted as a private in the R. A. M.C. As 
stretcher -bearer and scrubber of floors he served in France and at 

Salonica. He passed the examination for an artillery commission in 
1917 and won special commendation for his place on the list. He is 
how conductor of the Bach Choir in London. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Are reminded that the doors into the main hall are not 
opened during the performance of a symphony, except 
when there is a pause between the first and second 


movements. 


When the symphony is preceded by another number 
the doors are not opened between any of the movements. 
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tians rise from the dead and in 
renew fighting. 


; 


) doubt chafing at Symphony Hall these} 


une years. By common consent of twen- 
tieth-century ears, one and another of 
iszt's Symphonie Poems is still good to 
hear as romantic, ornate flamboyant exer- 
‘Cise in music-making—say “Orpheus” or 
‘“‘Mazeppa.” Others characterize or picture 
80 graphically and showily that, like ‘Tas- 
80,” they deserve occasional revival. Two 
More, “‘Preludes" and “The Voices of the 


with Mozart, the alchemist, tramsmutin 
mood into tones in a whisk of hig magi 
Yet the song spontaneous as it seems, owe 
not a littlé to his shaping elegance, inces 
sant fancies, inexhaustible dexterities 
After all, he does marshal those ‘‘tuttis, 


'sét in those modulations; array contrasts; 


ordain halts and dashes. By a hundrei 
musical ways do the composers accon- 
Plish ‘tlfese useful, ‘pleasing things. Be. 


duntain”’ vision in tones enough to clear | yond all others, Mozart's ways endure as 
routine romantic commonplace.. Nearly all!the processes of genius. o | 


the remainder ring too hollow and sound 
‘too cheap and obvious ever to be resui' 
rected. Upon the verge of that category 
hangs “The Battle of the Huns” and into 
‘the pit, it should forthwith be thrust. 
Mystery, iliusion there sre not when 
Liszt bids his hosts of Heathen and Chris- 
the air 
His battte-piece 
platitude. Only the rhythmic figure that 
haunts the Hunnish host gives life to the 
conflict. 


| 


-_——--- 


‘Writing mus‘c, Vaughan Willlams tales 
thought, not always the evstom of con- 
posers in our speed-ridde:, rough-edged 
time. If°the thought run frave and déep 
and large, he gives it form and speech in 


‘such music as the “London Symphony” of 


(warm and mcving memory 


is thin! brood and pulse and glow, with an inner J 


The hymn of the victorious Chris-_ 


tians rises; and the listener hears the soft | 


fall of coin into the contribution-box while 
‘the choir sweetly. sings tle. Offertory. 
Liszt converts the hymn inio a resound- 
ing apotheosis—blared across a tonal cir- 
cus. For the love of the Muse of music 
and her eight sisters, “The Battle of the 
Huns” should be irrevocably banished 
from symphony concerts, A. D. 1922. If 
not, some one should revise the piece and 


i 


give the victory in music to Att*ila’s hosts. | 


‘They have at least that graphic, snapping, 
irhythmic figure. Strauss would have made it 
snarl. 

With reason, then, did Mozart prevail: 
while becomingly Vaughan Williams kept 
himy company. The wind-choir of the. or- 
chestra has seldom sounded more supple 
and limpid than it did yesterday through 
|Mozart’s songful measures, suffusing them 
| with an opalescent radiance, keeping them 
| in curve and motion with sensitive, change- 
ful, lips and fingers. Mr. Monteux held 
to just and pliant paces; shaped phrases, 
foulded contours, set in accents, yet sel- 
'Gom over-stressed them. Probably even 
his diminished string-choir was too heavy, 
too sharp, for Mozart’s running figures and 
light, firm “tuttis.” A bit too well those 
Strings feel the oats of thelr unified power. 
None the less, Mozart prevailed and by 
‘nothing else tham the persisting beauty, 
\the inexhaustible felicity, of a music that 
expresses naught but itself. Here flows 
pure design in tones. As well question 
«the pattern of a Grecian border or a 
Chinese lacquer. Here also flows song that 
writes its own loveliness upon the air; 
while Mozart is ever shading and quirking 
the pen. It needs no other virtues. Here 
‘Stateliness marches as in the minuet or 
high ‘spirits flash and race as in the finale, 


with the smile of scholarship, archaic or 
church'y harmonies. 


If his spirit 


eagerness: and itlumination we listeners 
hear such music as the recent ‘Pastoral 
Symphony.” If he is content to muse 
and. fancy and charm in gentle introspec- 
tiom- then do we-receive these “Tallis Vari- 
ations.” | Moreover, whatever the _ utier- 
ance, the compoSer’s expiessive means 
completely and economicaliy fulfill his 
ends. Often he is reticent; always he is 


poised; but in this moderation, this cer- | 


tainty, dwells a quiet beauty, a gently 
penetrating power. Vaughan Williams's 
music, each plece according to kind, first 
attracts, then persuades, ard finally suf- 
fuses the hearer. Mind, imagination, 
heart, all stir to it. 
a wholly content submission to the com- 
poser. Without an audible effort, he im- 
poses will, purpose, mood, suggestion. 
The theme of Tallis’s hymn-tune engagés 
the ear—open, changéful, supple, | 
voileed as music went fin sixteenth-century 


England. Gradually disc’osing it, Vaughan | 


Williams gradual'y works its spell upon) 
hearers. Therewith he sets to variations | 
upon it. His smaller orchestra occasionally | 
echoes these plays of invention, fancy, re- | 
source. His solo-instruments iso ate, em-| 
broider, diversify. His full 


string choir! 
amplifies and enriches. Often he courts, 


Yet in his own fertile | 
skill, in Ravel’s teaching as well, dwells an | 


ultra-modern sensibility to divided, merged, | | 


contrasted, shaded timbres in a_ string | 
choir. The matter of these ‘Tallis Varia-| 
tions” runs serene and full, Fancy ani| 


resource p'ay hand in hand over them; the | | 


musing mind finds the apt means: out of! | 
serenity speaks charm; out of finesse puris | 
felicity. Too many composers in the new: | 
ést modes splotch, spur and spice their | 
music. In this “Tallis Fantasia’ Vaughan | 


Williams stays and muses that he may) | 


more finely chisel and glint his cameos. 


H. T. P. |! 


The final sensation is | 


warm- } 


* 
* 


Vaughan Williams was educated at Charterhouse (1887-90) and. 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (1892-95). In 1890-92 he was at 
the Royal College of Music, London, and after taking his degree at 
Cambridge he spent 1895-96 at the Music College, where he studied 
composition with Parry and Stanford, the organ with Parratt, the 
pianoforte with Herbert Sharpe and G. P. Moore. At Cambridge 
he had studied composition with Charles Wood. In 1897-98 he had 
lessons in composition from Max Bruch in Berlin. He also took lessons 
in Paris for two months from Ravel. “When the Frenchman had 
asked relentlessly, ‘But why do you do so and so?’ and ‘Why should 
such and such be done?’ the Englishman could only rub his eyes and 
say: ‘Well, why indeed? And thank you very much for the hint.’ 
After which he came home and wrote ‘Wenlock Edge.’” In 1901 
Williams received the degree of Mus.D. from Cambridge. From 1896 
to 1899 he was organist of South Lambert Church. He has lectured 
lor the Oxford University Extension in Oxford and London. In 1914. 
at the age of forty-two, he enlisted as a private in the R. A. M.C. As 
stretcher-bearer and scrubber of floors he served in France and at 
Salonica. He passed the examination for an artillery commission in 
i917 and won special commendation for his place onthe list. He is 
how conductor of the Bach Choir in London. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Are reminded that the doors into the main hall are not 
opened during the performance of a symphony, except 
when there is a pause between the first and second 


movements. 


When the symphony is preceded by another number 
the doors are not opened between any of the movements. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
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KOUKRTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 4 in E minor, op. 98 


I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante moderato 
IiI. Allegro giocnso 
IV. Allegro energicoe passionato 


GRIFFES, “CLOUDS” 
“THE WHITE PEACOCK” 


SAINT-SAENS, “LE CARNAVAL DES ANIMAUX” 


Introduction et Marche Royale du Lion. 
Poules et Coqs. 

Héiniones (Animaux véloces.) 

Tortues. 

L’Eléphant. (Solo double bass—Max KUNZE) 
Kangourous. 
Aquarium, 

Personnages & longues Oreilles. 
Le Coucou au fond des bois. 

Voliére. 

Pianistes. 
Fossiles. 

Le Cygne. (Solo Violoncello—JEAN BEDETT?I) 
Final, 


Pianos: ALFRED DE VOTO—RICHARD E. STEVENS 
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Vaughan Williams | > 
of the tale and the Pastoral Symphonies and of the GLAZOUNOV. SYMPHONIC POEM, “Stenka Razine,” op. 13 


“Tallis. Fantasia” of Yesterday 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianofortes used. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
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KOUREA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER AT 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 4 in E mino: 
Allegro how troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro SF 1OCNSO 
Allegro evergico e passiona 


GRIFFES LAU DS”? 
THE WHITE PEACOCK” 


SAINT-SAENS, ~ LE CARNAVAL DES ANIMAUX”’? 


( Introduction et Marche Royale du Lion. 
2 Poules et C qs. 
3 Hémiones (Animaux véloces 
4 Tortues. 
5 lL’ Klephant. 
6 KRangourous, 
Aquarium, 


S Persomunaves a longues Ore 


e Coucou au found des hois 
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Vaughan Willams : Pianos: ALFRED DE VOTO—RICHARD E. STEVENS 


Composer of the London and the Pastoral Symphonies and of the GLAZOUNOV. SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Stenka Razine.’ 
“Tallis Fantasia” of Yesterday | 
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express stately motion and fading glory. _ 

But ‘The White Peacock” is beautiful, ~, 
‘poetic music, free from any anxious and 
absurd attempt at realism, bringing to 


a ——— | | | | jthe hearer the thought of the sunlit 
— : ae ate xomennenreansaneneenpan meereareecrenaneee oe 3 | garden richly flowered with the cream 4 
bi OO bacthsderieremtpertt srt Ptheboptptyy, BEM Sy hanks i ph eben: birtrer sis Dhtnthens tsepielippppaen sspeerepeets NARS ARE EIA ROLLED LEGS TIL | 4a ’ white peacock, the soul of this beauty. 


Ss SN ST CY UV ‘Now was it seriously disturbing to catch 
| HU ereld ——$G;/, Pig7ee. sight in this garden for a moment of 
Debussy’s Faun and hear the echo of 


Audience Finds Saint- his flute. Beautiful music, worthy to be 


ranked with the composer’s ‘Pleasure: 


Saens’s Moodin “Animals’ Pome of Kubla Khan.” 


Saint-Saens, a man of wit and irony, 

M 9 ; wrote his ‘‘Carnival of Animals: a Grand 
Carnival Contagious Zoological Fantasia’’ as a joke for a 
Mardi-Gras concert of Lebouc; a violon- 

cellist. That was in 1886. Played ina 


UNFAMILIAR PIECE semi-private fashion several times, the 


Suite was not published as a whole till 
BY GRIFFES PLAYED this year, for permision was granted by 
‘Saint-Saens in his will. ‘“‘The Swan,”’ 
however, was published in 1887 and has 
been made familiar in concert halls and 


By PHILIP HALE by: the dance of Anna Pavlowa. 


[ 
For once the Symphony audience | 
| 


‘yy 


Rete be Pate Ms in tebe he tote a. 


The fourth concert of the Boston Sym- laughed not at a composer, but with a 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con-}] composer. Deliberately funny music's as 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon|@ rule about as humorous as a railway 


accident. Many a ‘“‘Humoreske”’ is fu- 
in Symphony Hall. The program was nereal. Saint-Saens was too clever to 


as follows: Brahms, Symphony No. 4;/ fall into a trap. Here is music that is 
Griffes, Clouds and The White Pea- amusing, witty, and without the as- 


cock (first time at these concerts); Sistance of words. The lion roars, the 
; barnyard is vocal, tortoises moved to the . 
Saint-Saeens, the Animals’ Carnival 


can-can from. Offenbach’s ‘‘Orpheus” | 
(first time in Boston); Glazounoy, Sten- played at a slow pace; pianists are | 


ka Razin, Symphnoic poem. among the animals, practising their ex- 
Griffes, whose untimely death was a ercises; in ‘‘Fossils’’ Saint-Saens does 


not spare himself; the unwieldy ele- 
serious loss to American art and prob- phant “‘to make them mirth us’d all his 


ably to the whole world of music, wrote might and wreath'd his lithe proboscis’; 


a set of four piano pieces entitled ‘“‘Ro- kangaroos pte and apap det bray. bre 
me tches.”’. The ere inspired by the side of this music esting are e 
o ae Will! mie ™ hed " fe . charming Aquarium, the ‘‘Aviary’’ (with 
poems 0 am arp. oucs W4S the flute brilliantly played by Mr. Laur- 
played for the first time in the orches- ent) and ‘‘The Swan.”’ | 
tral version at Philadelphia in 1919, The performance was characterized by | 
“The White Peacock,” also at ane what Hazlitt would have called gusto. | 
was first performed at the Rivoli Thea- Mr. Kunze played the double bass in - 
tre, New York, with stage setting and ‘“‘The Elephant’’ as seriously as if the 
action. It was seen here at the Shu- music were by Johannes Brahms; the 
bert Theatre in March of this year,; pianists, Messrs. De Voto and Stevens, | 
re Enid nt cot ao a) pea- | having no oats task, were ep 5! a AG 
cock at an entertainment for e re-| quate, an Mr. Bedetti playe the 
building of the Municipal School of Mu- | Swan’s song with adorable simplicity, 
sic at Rheims. The music. as a piano! beauty of tone and feeling. 
piece had been played here before. Does some one say: “But such music 
mere better earn 7 if ee Mac | is beneath get ee ae ebay fd) 
: eod”” saw near Rome clouds that sug~| concert?’ Go to; pish; ewise piffle. 
(3 gested to him a city “with spires and| We take our music too seriously. Does 
aZUunov gested to him a city “with spires of} one always wish it to be “educational’’? 
aes J) |] Smmberand golden domes, wide eeraic: | Trying to solve probleme, to put. phllo 
ade se BC ca eories into mus 
ous glories moving superbly and crumb- savohicn? There are many palin. fe 
ling slowly. It would be difficult for] yp, ereat temple of the muse. One of 
anyone to describe this vision in music./+,;. chambers is a banqueting hall. 
It cannot be said that Griffes in this! phere is room there for Offenbach, for 
aCe eye Te aetea” may] Johann Strauss, for the Sulliven.of the 
sible, 2 use - 4 : rettas. 
have distracted the hearer’s attention, | es ei a pleasure to find Saint-Saens 
—and excited curiosity rather than sym-| | » | 
unbuttoned and in a jocose mood. Let.) 


pathy for the poet and the composer, us remember the saying in the ‘‘Deipno- | 


for it was hard to find a reason for - yaa 
the employment of these dissonances, sophists’’ of Athenaeus: ‘‘Music softens 
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_groseness of temper; for it dissipat| doubtful of its. effect on his dignity | 


| Sadness, and produces affability and | as an artist. Yet the Boston audience, 
RE on ne saint tn eh ion like those of Philadelphia and New 
e joy of Saint-Saens in ‘The An York which recently heard it from Mr. 


mals’ Carnival” is gentlemanlike, ~An 
his joy yesterday Rg. ah Cie Damrosch, gave itself unreservedly to 


A most interesting concert, with + the fun. In the sections devoted to. 


impressive performance of Brahms the lion, cocks and hens, “Persons 
Symphony, a performance distinguish’ with long ears,’ and birds of the air, 
Ps clarity, emotional expression,—» Saint-Saéns resorts to what is gener- 
in this symphony Brahms is ndw tei. ‘ally considered -the lowest form 0 


| der and contemplative, now ruge: ; See ae 
rn 7 sical 2x pression imitation O 
austere, granitic—and by episodic tre yaa ie one ‘ 


ment free from undue attention to tli 
less essential measures. | ' 
|. No doubt Glazounov’s ‘‘Stenka Razin! against taste. Everybody on the pat 


f | 


i 


sounds; yet he does it so delicately 
that there is no thought of an oivense) 


a 


is to be preferred to many of his late: form as well as in the audience was 
academic reminiscent and laborious at the broad grin. There can hardly 


works. In this early composition he is phe ereat originality of treatment oO 
more pictorial, more dramatic. An tho 
uneven symphonic poem, most effac- 
tive when he portrays the river Volga : 

6 a J ~ " rey . + yy ,ic (4 c ’ 1e 
using the famous song of the barge- of scores. The hen furnishe Pega 


¢ 


4 


cries of birds. The call of the 
cuckoo in music preceded the writing 


Le 


men; elsewhere not without scrappy and 2ot only to Rameau but to Walter be- 


futile measures in spite of the rush and fore him. Yet Saint-Saéns makes the! 


Lh 


the din. amusing. The more imaginative rep- 
The concert will be repeated tonight. resentations, as of tortoises and kan 


The orchestra will give concerts at earoos, by tempo and rhythm, ar 
Montreal, Toronto and certain cities of | : 
New York state next week. The pro- 
gram of the concerts in Boston on Nov. 


equally effective. Mr. Laurent’s exqul- 
site flute tones were the bubbling path 


17, 18, will be as follows: Bach, Suite of swift-darting fish in “The Aqua- 


in D major, No. 3, for orchestra; DaVico, rium. ” “Ane mee. Bedetti's cello re 
“Polyphemus,’’ symphonic poem (first vealed that “The Swan,” the only on¢ 


oe here); d’Indy, Symphony No. 2,\ of the 14 sections hitherto generall 
'B flat major. 


Fourth Program of Meveither deviled. 


known; is still beautiful when not be- 


=) 


y 


Griffes’ tone-poems confirmed the 

» the Boston Symphony) exceiient impression of the compos- 
wrt fourth concert of the season by | er’s powers left by h lis “Kubla Khan, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | of which, by the way, “lhe White Pe:- 


Pierre Monteux, conductor, no 
in Symphony Hall yesterday after- phere, color and melodic line the con 


Brahms, Symphony No. 4 in KE minor, | of 


Op. 98. : | rr riv . 11; | °c 
Griffes, “Clouds” and “The White Pea-, These pieces ware Zlven cordial we 


cock.’’ ‘come, 


Saint-Saéns, “The Animals’ Carnival.” | But why was not the response t 


Glazounoff, Symphonic Poem, Denti! the splendid performance at. Piva hii 
ere OP: 28. ‘last symphony more understanding 
The Saint-Saens number was played| Is it because people have heard 

for the first time in Boston and the’ often that this is the last word of tive 

Griffes pieces for the first time at | most intellectual of composers on tl 


these concerts, ‘symphonic form that they cannot pe 


“The Animals’ Carnival’ was in\ceive its qualities? True that the) 
diverting contrast to the usual run of! symphony is intellectual in the intri 
symphony concert offerings. Com-| cate and varied handlinw of its mate- 


was 2 clven | 1 ¢ OC ig Was reminisce ent. By atmos - 


\- 


‘noon. The program was as follows | poser suggests William Sharyp’s§ City 
Cloud, and pes progress of the 
peacock through a sun-bathed garden. 


’ 
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posed in 1886 for the private delecta-| rial: but true also that it is conspicu- | 


tion of musicians and published in ous for charm of melody. richness 


surpassing example of that kind Of When it is played as it was yesterda 
musical jesting. with which only the there can be only one explanation 


experiment. The fact that Saint- cient to recall) the conductor ou 


Saéns would not permit the publica- once; the hearers must have been 
tion of this music during his life may listening, not to the music, but to the 


seem to indicate that he himself was inward voice of prejudice. 


‘yi 


1 


full only in the present year, it is a design and stirring puise of rhythm. 
y, 
of 


most gifted composers can afford to the fact that the applause was sufli- 


HUMOROUS 
MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


Saint-Saens “Animals 


Carnival’ Well 
Liked 


w sat bas ber N98, | 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The amusing work of Saint-Saens, 
174 f . ’ 4 ° 
“The Animals’ Carnival,” was a lead- 


ing novelty of the fourth programme | 


ot the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Pierre Monteux, conductor, vester-, 


day afternoon in Symphony Hall. A 
veritable Noah’s ark procession issues 
from the instruments: The “Royal 
March of the Lion,” “Cocks and 
Hens’; “Horses of Tartary” (fleet 
animals); ‘Tortoises,’ “The Ele- 
phant,’ “Kangaroos,” “Aquarium,” 
“Persons With Long Ears,” “The 
Cuckoo in the Depth of the Forest,” 
“Aviary, “Pianists,” “Fossils,” “The 
Swan’’—and a grand finale, in which 
the lion roars, the hens cackle and 
roosters crow, the horses again gal- 
lop wildly up the scale, the kan- 
garoos leap about, and the “people 
with long ears” insist once more on 
being heard. With those and other 


musical tableaux the witty and in- 
genius series of little pieces comes to 
an end. ‘The audience frequently 


humor for the rising generation. 


oe 


LOCKED UP SINCE 1886 


‘The Swan” is the one fragment of 
ithe ‘‘Animals’ Carnival’? which every- 


— hody knows, and its performance on 


the sold ‘cello by Mr. Bedettt brought 
a tumult of applause, ‘It is indeed the. 


| musical climax of the series. But he 
| was not the only soloist to triumph, 
as witness Mr. Max Kunze, solo double~ 


bass, who took the orchestral role of; 
the Elephant, and Mr. Georges Lau-.| 
rent, solo flute in ‘‘The Aquarium,’ 


These pieces Saint-Saens, in his 61st 
year, wrote in playful vein 


for the Mardi Gras concert : of the } 


‘cellist Lebouc. They were later per- 
formed by and before the famous com- 


posers society, “La Trompetta,” a pers | 


| formance in which Mr. Monteux took 


| part as a viola player—in Paris, in the} 


same year of 1886. And then Saint- 

Saens locked up this little “jeux 
| d’esprit” for small orchestra, and only 
permitted its pubiication in his will. 

This is real Gallic laughter. Always 
the musical jokes have point and gsprit, 
}and a very few measures make an 
| astonishing effect. There igs also the 
| ingenious parodying of well known airs, 
i; sucn as the lumbering of the tortoises, | 
to the air, very deep down and in 
penderous tempo, of the ‘“can-can,”’ 
that gay, lively and indecent dance of 
ithe finale of Offenbach’s music to “Or- 
phee!”’ In the piece ‘‘Fossils,”’ there is 
‘humorous reference to a number of airs 
such as “‘J’ai du bon tabac,” and “Ah, 
; vous diral-je Maman,’”’ an air of Rosina 
from the ‘‘Barber of Seville’ and a 
| passing reference to material of Saint- 
Saens’ ‘“‘Danse Macabre.’’ 

No wonder the pianists are classed 
as “‘animals!’’ They set off on a five- 
.finger exercise a la Czerny, the orches- 
tra whacking out a modulatory chord 
now and again, which does not silence 


'these indefatigable “‘pianists,’’ but only 


causes them to repeat their exercises ge 
haif tone higher up the scale. Ané@ 
here a word should be said for the 
admirable virtuosity of the two offici- 
,ating pianists, Alfred de “oto and 
Richard E. Stevens. In “‘the Aquari- 
um” are charming tints of tone-color. 
The Cuckoo harps on his eternal ques- 
tion, on the same notes, variously 
harmonized by other orchestral instru- 
ments than the clarinet. And the 
cackling of the hens! In all this 


Saint-Saens excels. What, indeed, is) 


a . | ‘his principal shortcoming as composer! 
reminiscences of the preceding! | 6 Dp 


of grand operas or symphonies? That, 
‘writing serious music, he was never, 
able to take himSelf sufficiently seri- 


(us'y. 
laughed aloud. It is not often that’ 
a joke 86 years old has as much: 
freshness and real, unexaggerated | 


Pieces by Griffes 


Other novelties were two composi- 
tions by Charles Tomlinson Griffes.} 
“Clouds” and ‘‘The White Peacock.’’ 
‘Both compositions show strongly the | 
iifluenee of Debussy, and the re:ztion 
between Debussy’s “‘‘Nuages’’ and tha} 
first piece of Griffes ‘s too obvious to 
be ignored. ‘“‘Peacocks” is a littie 
more pungent, harmonicall*, and has } 


~- 
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ae | sees | ce méasures merely sounded after the manner| Yet in these miniatures is memorial ra 
(haps the more substance of the two | | .of well-made, unfastidious amd little in-| and fine as the pro ets ea 
gare ons. _ Neither a “sara vipsdors SYM PHONY CO CERT ‘ _ | dividualized music; while Brahms’s af- goed nleiiory for « rape 0 Mager ee fawn -y 
tuners vox Wa iragsde of Griffes, a 4 "ng : i r< » |} | firmed the beauty that is cool and grave; ous sensation. Griffes seems to sway 40 
Medtiien bf exceptional sensitiveness ROA t : _ | the power, grown pliant, in which there the long undulation of Sharp's verse abou 
feudiaeemise, who died two years ago, 'GRIFFES SENSUOUS: SAINT-SAENS is neither excess nor shortcoming. Add to|the peacock; to quiver to the pallors Or tie. 
vat the age of 36, before he had founs WITTY these the sensations from the playing of | glows of the poet’s Co!or; to sink deen as 
Himself. A tragedy, indeed. Because, ists +h the orchestra itself—say in the riches of | bather into this vision of sun-stifled, flower- 
‘if he shows nothing else in this music, songful tone with which it clothed Brahms’s laden, peacock-peopled garden of nowher 
he shows a sensibility to color and Symphony or m the tints and half-tints,In his music, Griffes gives back these we 
muance in a degree not shown by any with which it set Griffes’s picture-poems a-. sutions, now clarifying, now enriching 
Other American composer. | quiver. Remember also Mr. Monteux as There is no reproach of formlessnegs, The 
The concert opened with the H minor part-evoker of all these experiences of ear following mind never stumbles: tha va 
symphony of Brahms, tor us phy Rapt ora Merry Audience—Time-Worn and imagination—and once more a Sym- dants may cast no stone. The weenie pit 
the most beautiful of all symphonies, phony Concert, as it usually does, yielded the newer means of music—delicat 

a very flower of the composer’s genius. a full and manifold afternoom. By no Ta thunil::: tebhnnniens Snead e modu- 
means in two hours does the listener— chords, bell-like sonorities, OP atekeeeane 

unless, like Glazunov and Stenka, he is bres, cloudy-clear. The composer’s Chetee! 


iv a : Glazunov for Postlude — For Prelude 
nd this was the finest performance : ‘ 
of Brahms we ever heard Mr. Monteux!| Brahms at Middle Age Conquering Free- 
there in pure routine—put by his pleasure. :, exacting. sensitive, of the fine means ta. 
che visioned end. The outcome is ‘tremo: | 


Bive,. It had the ruggedness and at} gon 
the same time the contemplative beauty | 
of Brahms’ latest period. It is music} 
of sensuous sensation and glow of sensu- | 
ous loveliness that nowhere vise does | 
American music summon, to melt ear and 


| ; ; P 

i purged of earthly dross—beauty that | 3 : 

luplifts because of its selfless beauty. | less than two hours. Unless the 
heart. Not of things, even things ot 
Jream; but of the sensations within his 


And the ‘“‘passacaglia’’ continually grows “assisting artist’? chances to be a 
on one. There, indeed, is a movement singer, the programme seldom ar- 
sufficient to immortalize Brahms if it! Trays more than four composers in short- 
| were the only symphonic movement he er or longer exercise of their powers. Yet own spirit before them does Griffes make 
| ever wrote. within these 120 minutes, from those three, his music of light, heat, air, color, mo- 
€ e of Stenka Razin, i “4 Bilt, ’ , or, . 
The performance «< four or five pieces, the audience often re tion, fine and swift. Akin in form, means, 
manner is “Clouds,” cooler, less undulant,. 
impler, opener, ‘yet intrinsically.. tonal 
fancies of like sensuous impulse, imagery, 


— 
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‘For the First Time Two Short Tone- 
Poems by the American and “The Ani- 


mals’ Carnival” from the Parisian—A 


ee ee ee es + ee 


| 


Each hearer, then, to his own harvesting, 
Yet with not a few, Griffes’s tone-poetry 
will linger longest and most to be cherished. 
In Sharp’s “Sospiri di Roma,’’ he had read 
of Clouds, “far o'er the pale blue waste, 
oft purple-shadowed”; of 

The City of Cloud, 

In splendor ruinous, 

With golden domes. 

And spires of amber, 
Builded superbly 

In the heights of heaven. 


SUALLY a Symphony Concert fills 


the symphonic poem inspired by’ the | ceives a number and a variety of sensa- 
Seaeeerre wate of the hag. pirate, | tions that elsewhere would be counted 
who conquered at last by his enemies, | gytrpaordinary. The concert of yesterday 


| Yircassi: ‘incess le he 
‘flung the Circassian princess that afternoon happened to be a notable case 


loved as tribute into the great river and 
i fell in the battle—this performance was 
, very brilliant and had when the com- 
‘poser made it possible the note of 
hugeness, savagery and splendor. But 


it is only now and again that Glazoun- | 
off in this composition of his youth | 
really strikes that note, as in the im-, 
pressive invocation to the river, in| 


moments of development too episodic 


to be very strong, and in the sonorous | 


peroration, when the ancient song of 
the Volga boatmen is flung out with 


in point. Intermission included, it’ con- 
tinued through an hour and fifty minutes. 
The assembled composers were the Vien- 
nese Brahms; the Paristan Saint-Saéns; 
the American Griffes; the Russian Glazu- 
nov. From Brahms came the semi-classic 


Symphony in E minor; from Saint-Saéns, a. 
novel jeu d’esprit, “‘‘The Animals’ Carni- | 
val’;. from Griffes two tone-poems in little, 
“Clouds” and “The White Peacock”; from | 
Glazunov, a tone-poem in extenso “‘Stenka | 


Razin.’’ 


and of the garden 


expression, Debussy’s ‘‘Clouds'’ move to 
his ryhthms, dissoive to his outlines, pari 
‘aa Geabt Whits Madates to his modulations. Griffes’s ‘‘Clouds”’ 
Milantiy. hoved , turn music into lovely, edgeless, shimmer- 
ing shapes that crumble and fade upon the 
and where ear. Griffes struggled. to live; he taught 
Cream-white and soft as the breasts of a girl, schoolbcys music, Yet in these pieces is 
Moves the White Peacock, as though through the poet’s bliss of sensuous sensation ex- 
the noontide perlenced—and expressed. There is no com- 
A dream i the moonlight were real for a parable gift of life and work and fate. 
moment. —--~ | 
Dim on the beautiful fan that he spreadeth, ~ The foil was Saint-Saéns, with a string 
Foldeth and spreadeth abroad in the sunlight, choir, flute, clarinet, celesta, xylophone 


where the dream-flowers, 


Dim on the cream-white are blue adumbrations and two pi 5 i , 
S, : pianos, making coolly merry with 
mopar <n ~ io thier delicate blueness a “Grand Zobtlogical Fantasia,” namely, 
Ah , a ey seem as of vanishing violets, “The Animals’ Carnival.” ‘There has long 
The fragrant white violets veined with azure, b h : 
Pale, pale as the breath of blue smoke in far an ae on music—and not merely in 
woodlands. music of the theatre—if only composers 
Here, as the breath, as the soul of this beauty, wens be quite frank about it and aus 
White as a cloud through the heats of th: diences would laugh back as candidly. 
noontide The difficulty is that too many over-serious 
Moves the White Peacock, | folk will not hear their demi-gods joking, 
Reading, recalling, thrilling to verse of while so warned, the music-makers be- 
such sensuous undulation, subety, ima come awkward at the pastime. Music, we. 
ery, Griffes was moved to music. First h *1~ tone, Js spiritual expression. I aaa 
and Cea wrote his tone-poetry for piano; then am ete re = oe raps oar Composers lay 
an Cambridge, of the Pierian Sodality. peasts—to “Pianists.” The Viennese would plified it for orchestra; before he died saw are ; r ae S in symphonic pieces, In 
After his studies in America with Mr. ‘Write a music of large dimensions and dancers miming his peacock-méasures'| ee BIRO, CHOY POMOSNSS |e 
Bauer and his practise as violinist in the Concerts are a serious business. Heavy 
D st in contrasted content, of orthodox progress, In the richer vesture, the piece 3. t} ee! Y , rane 
Poston Orchestra and his father’s quartet, textur6é, manner, yet stamped with his own remain miniatures; hil l ] GD Re cori Bg pd ott ls good. to Tam 
he entered the class f ond cal . , . | n res; while ovely & jaughter trickling through them as it did 
or conductors in| {ndividuality. Therein mind and heart the are th foretell hi 
the High School of Music at Berlin. Thence : eee, ARG, they © Foretel’ more . than yesterday when Saint-Satns Went cae 
like most beginnner “it mbgodasi a ae % ‘| studious skill and musing imagination tuey achieve. None .the less they dis round of his tonal menagerie “The Pee 
: rs. he passed to “""'lehould dwell together in unity. Close Griffes as American composer above SC % i 
ao wingers ap a opera house, By and large, Griffes's pieces were sen- all his fellows super-sensous if imagina the composer, caaeGh ian tree 
es 2 ENE CONGUCTOrS Aud 4) syougs and sensitive; Saint-Saéns’s numbers - ssi There- : uN ; 
he et oe eae yc oeNeNS | were “amusing” in the erttul sense with J |/with, and “Kubla Khan.” this tragm n_ proteata except the lovers of solemn shame | 
} ion of all who heard. ‘ : as | 
Renn een ees OD He . _| which the French use the word; Glazunov s here, that fragment there, miscreant-death, ming. Their penalty, on the Mikado’s | 
Silenced him, and it is the Elysian Fields, plan, should be perpetual listening, bay 
that know his flowering. (to Brahms’s Double Concerto for Violin 


The Russian would glorify in tones the 
great river of his country, which is the 
Volga, and celebrate as well the Cossack 
chieftain who by legend cast into it his 
dearest possession—to wit a Persian mis- 
tress. The American would evoke in music 
| ocr . moods and visions to which like-named 
| Ernst Hoffmann, son to the violinist of] verses of William Sharp, the English poet, 
| the Symphony Orchestra and of the in-}|quickened him. The Parisian sought to 
termittent Hoffmann Quartet. is now almake musically merry with humors and 
member of the conducting staff at the] fancies about an array of birds and beasts 
opera house in Dreslau, there fulfilling the} that stretched as far back as “Fossils” 
promise he disclosed as leader, in Boston ‘and reached out—evidently among. the 


was the end of an uncommonly varied 
; and interesting programme, and a con- 
| cert full of achievements by the orches- 
tra. 
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and Violoncello or to Mendelssohn's “Seri- 


. Variations.” 


b ey > 


‘aper. 


lies*-Berlioz’s ‘‘Dance of Sylphs.”’ 


| deated substitute, 
/Saéns's fourteen trifles. 
~ohant 


ore than humor, wit, as modern, sophis- 


runs through /Siaint- 
For “The Ele- 


»’ the double bass must stride and, 


The composer remembers—and ap- 


| very one else, 
'hackneyed tunes. 


‘hem and call it—‘‘Fossils.”’ 


he 
Make a li 


1 wil 


ou | 
lend : 
ithe composer can summon no such music 


Like! giso write. 
abominates certain) strikes attitude 
ght mulch of} studio, 
Slowly move‘ 


urtles; tle them to a galop of Offenbach. 


and listen to® the fun! 
of the “Carnival” play not merely 
irony, but even the subtleties and 


In such 


scholar- 


Ship of irony. Franker. and also nearer to 
commonplace is some of the humor—when 
the hen yard cheeps and chatters in the 
clarinet; when the asses bray gaspingly, 


» he ah VY 


in the 


violins, from high har- 


monics through long drawn G strings; 


-hen the pianists play st 
awkward motion while 


chords 


the 


upid scales in 
with emphatic 


strings punctuate progress. th 

A carnival, even for animals, would not! ae 
be such without fancy. 
Ming songful “Swan” 
rium,” lig 
“Aviary”’ 


Hence the swim- 
> the rippling “Aqua. 


ht and water in limpid play; the 
fluttering and 
tuckoo faintly echoing 


twittering; the 
soft and_ silken 


chords. So forth through Saint-Saéns's bead- 
string of amusing trices, but trifles as ex- 
pert as they ar. entertaining—and terse as 


; 


‘he poorest wit the 


well. 


The dullest joke is the ] 


ong joke; 


wit that stumbles. 


‘Saint-Saéns writing music is usually man 
of the world— often to hindrance and 
hurt, this time to his own 700d and ours. 
And why, in the name of all things reason- 


able, should we not lau 
| Concert? 


: 
} 


ing ears. -As the vernacul 
Glazunov prefers 
the theme of his telli; 
One more of the Cossack chiefs v 
from Russian legend 
from Russian verse into Russian musi 
‘is possible to be Over-fed with the 
count Stenka’s crowning glory—the 
ing of a cherished mistress 
——no high, heroic deed. 
pends upon the music. 


sh at a Symphony 


They also are pleasure-places. 


In the pieces of the day, Griffes and 
Saint-Satns wrote intimately, close to hear- 


Glazumov—eager 


wizened pedagogue of 19 
sack none too well. 
Volga—mighty river 
of Russian 
Wanderer and pillager 
There Glazunov has the folk- 
boat-men to help him: 
does he le 


imagi 


claimed simply, 


formed, the hackneyed t 
|tone-poem. Here 


music broad, son 


| 


often, 


sound 


alread 


it fails tto 


y abounds. 


ar would put it. 


ig is Stenka Razin— 
oyaging | 
ito Russian verse. | 
So .. at 
m; to 


Possibly it all de- 
Yet the youthful 
composer of 1886 not 
22—serves his Cos- 
He does better by the 
» enkindling to all sorts 
nation, haunting Stenka, 
along its banks. 
Song of the 
and not willingly 


t go such friendly arm. 
Over-dressed or undi 


Sguised, now 
variously 


pro- 
again tran s- 
and there it generates 
orous, quasi-pictorial. 
animate the well-made, 


An incisive motiv for 


episodes tyres magniloquent music. 
wit and | pathetic Monteux may not redeem it from 


han Stenka; another, both voluptu- | 
$ and dolorous, for the doomed mistress, 
aid and comfort. Yet out of them! 


of a savage, legendary Russia as Borodin — 
or Musorgsky could evoke’at will; as by 

taking thought, Rimsky-Korsokov could 

Glazunov’s Stenka merely — 
s—at the other end of the! 
near the window looking out 
on the Volga. In the composer flames and 
filings no native wildness. He manufac- 
| Even a sym- 


dullness. 

The greater, then, the glories of Brahms} 
in tho Symphony in E minor, though the 
world of the eighties was cool to it, even 
as it was warm to the now fading Glazu- 
nov. Hear Brahms at last at ease with 
the orchestral voices that in earlier days 


}seemed often to stiffen him. Pliantly rungs 


! 
1 


| 
| 
) 


his 
“‘to tell the world’; while 


instrumental, the harmonic, web 
through the whole music. The underbody 
tone often haunts the ear 
with beauty; while above it. outstand 
Singing or sharpening Strings, dusky 
‘cellos, méllowing horns, flutes working 
garlands. Brahms at fifty-two has achieved 
at last his instrumental freedom: yet in 
twelve more years of lfe and work he 
lavished it upon no new Symphony, 
Rather, it echoes through the piano-pieces 
—Rhapsodies, Capriccios, Intermezzi—that 
crowned those latter days, 

Other freedoms gained glorify also this 
Fourth Symphony. Not even the first is 
freer from music written necessitously to 
fill the staves umtil mind and spirit are 
fertile again. As rarely does Brahms turn 
studious, abstruse, because the mental pro- 
cess of musical development for the instant 
possesses him. Rather he almost flaunts 
freedom ~° with it. “Behold and} 
hear,” he seems to be saying. “I will! 
make a Finale according to an ancient, in- 
tricate musical form; yet it shal] glow with 


.) 
o 


of orchestral 


: 


i 


| the autumn lights, the autumn mood of the 


une pervades the | 


AS! forgets that eve 


in | 
& commonplaces in which Glazemnov _After all, what a man! 


whole.”’ He will and he does. More: as 


| through to underscore this new liberty, his 
drown- 


to win a fight. 


Scherzo actually sounds homely, robust, 
hinting of Beethoven and Bruckner, by 
mo means strange to folk-music. No ear 
need search out the beauty of the slow 
movement. From the singing violoncellos 
or the deepening horns. it speaks for it- 
self, returning again and again in the mus- 
ing melancholy that is more Pleasure than 
pang, that is characteristic Brahmsian | 
mood. The first movement, undulating, 
swelling, seems to flood info this liberty. 
fear Brahms consuming cogitation in SUS- | 


tained ardor, so eager to set theme against |}. 
/}/4re extremely brief. 


theme, to transform and color, that means . 
and methods become fervors. In the First if 
Symphoiy he bursts mental and temper- [| 
mental bonds. In the fourth, ghe hearer 

r were there any shackles. 
And at fifty-two, Johannes, at fifty-two. | 
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Monteux and our own band will revealit to 


and double-bass. For the harmonica—a dae- 


|}celesta furnishes excellent substitute, and] la Lune’), and the air, 


“chromatic scales that roar appropriately. 


‘The next section, “Hens and Roosters,” for 
clarinet, piano, violins and violas, reveals 


IMUSIC HERE IN BOSTO 


. m 
‘NOVEL PIECES: OTHER PLEASING |of Daquin and _ his osteatet ail ce ip 
: three, ‘‘Wiid Asses” (‘‘Swift Animals,” as 
PROSPECTS ; 
Owais. —_ 


| . 2, 192% (the composer terms tem), is no more than 
j/ Saint-Saens’s Menagerie and Fine-Gfained 


a series of exceedingly rap'd ecale passages 
for the two pianists. In the fourth piece, 

Tone-Poems by Griffes at the Symphony 

Concert Tomorrow —= — 


Gentlemen with Long LEars.”’ 
nine, “The Cuckoo in the Woods,” 
\sists of faint calls from a clarinet be- 
‘hind the scenes, sounding through soft 
chords for the piano. Birds in general are 
isugge.ted in the tenth piece, “Aviary,” by 
dizzy scales for the flute, the pianos and 
strings accompanying. 

Among the “.uimals”’ Saint-Saéngs in- 
cluded pianists, and number eleven is a 
farcical parody on the practice-hour. The 
two pianists play, “in the clumsy fashlon 
of a beginner,’’ five-finger exercises, as- 
cending by semi-tones, and similar contriv- 
ances, absurdly punctuated and reénforced 
by the rest of the orchestra. In the twelfth 
piece, ‘Fossils,’ the composer displays 
tunes of which he is weary—the xylophone- 
tune from his own “‘Danse Macabre,” sev- 
eral old French songs (“J’ai du Bon 
Tabac,” “Ah! Vous Dirai-je Maman,’” 
vice of musical glasses now obsolete—the | ‘*Partant pour la Syrie’’ and “Au Clair de 
‘Una Voce Poco 

‘e@ as in New York, the full string-band/ Fa” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,’ 
Will play the parts assigned to the quin-/| The thrice familiar melody of The Swan, 
tet. number thirteen, is of course played by a 

Set on the printed programme the four-] solo ’cel'o, both pianos providing the waves 
teen divisions of the ‘Carnival’ present] on which it swims and Sings. In the four- 
a formidable appearance, but most of them] teenth and final number al: the instruments 
By way of introduc-} are for the first time heard toge. her; most 
tion comes a ‘‘Royal March of the Lon,” of the animals reappear, and the Long- 
for the two p.anos and the strings. From } Kared Gentlemen—thought by some to be 


time to time in the pompous march are the reviewers—have the fina] word, W.S.8. 


—=_ Se a 


“Turtles,” the lively tune ‘that concludes 
‘the Overture to Offen>vach’s ‘“Orphée aux 
‘Enfers’’ is played with great dliberation 
O many who are wholly or largely iby all the strings in their lower register, 
Ignorant of the bulk of his music, jagainst repeated ‘chords for the piano. 
Camille Saint-Saéns is known as (\’i'o characterize The Elephant (number 
the composer of two alluring ffive), a solo double-bass plays as part ofa 
melodies—the aria ‘‘Mon Cour s’Ouvre lenvthy srioso a few bars of the “Waltz 
& Ta Voix’ from “Samson and Deli- fof the Sylphs’’ from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation 
lah and the flowing tune and undu-jof ‘'aus:, ard later. few measures of the 
lating accompaniment known as “The|Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to “A 
Swan.” Originally written for the violon- Midsummer Night’s Dream.”" A piano pro- 
|cello, the latter piece has been trans- Vdes the sie «accompaniment Through 
ferred to the violin, tramscribed for thejstaccato chords for the niino Saint-Saéns 
piano, and subjected to various arrangings. |suggests the hopping and posing of Kan- 
In most editions the title is supplemented | garoos (number six). And the ensuing 
by the information that “‘The Swan" is an /nisce y tile “Aquarium,” suggestiv 
“extract” from ‘‘The Carnival of Animals.” | voth of waters and of the creatures that 
But familiar as the swan itself had become, swim therein, falls to the flute, celesta, 
the other animals were never made known pianos ond strings, without basses. To 
to us. Here follows the explanation. first and second violins, who bray in high- 
In February, 1886, Saint-Saéns wrote a pitcned harmonies descending to pro- 
‘Grand Zodlog'cal Fantasy,’’ this same 
“Carnival of Animals,’’ largely humorous 
in character, to be played as a Surprise at 
the annual Mardi-Gras concert of one Le- 
'}bouc, a vtoloncellist. A few days later 
ifthe Fantasy was repeated. Learning of it 
|}4s he passed through Paris, Liszt requested 
|}4nd received a private hearing. For sev- 
lleral years Saint-Saéns permitted per:/orm- 
ances under special conditions: then fin- 
ally forbade them altogether. Fortunately 
a clause in his will provided for the lifting 
of the ban and the publication of the 
“Carnival.” Henceforth and anywhere it 
may now be heard without restriction. 
Lately brought to performance in New 
York by Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra, Mr. 


Bostonian ears tomorrow and Saturday. 
The Score of the curlous compos tion calis 
for two pianos, flute, clarinet, harmonica. 
xylophome, two violins, violas, violoncello 


ee 


longed tones on the G string, is assigned | 
the portrayal of the eighth species, “The | 
Number | 
con- | 


usical proce tures familiar since the days 
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Crouns 
Mountainous glories, 
They move superbly; 
Crumbling so slowly, 
That none perceives when 
The golden domes 
Are sunk in the valleys 
Of fathomless snows. 
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THE WHITs Pracocx 
» the sunlight 
\ the garden, 
ne pomegranate 
bits glory 
"EOC us blossom; 
wi 3 the oleanders 
pn : ur m throu the cig eta 
re the fianick lies 
in the hollowa, 
& + . . . * a 
v re the dream-flowers, 
réam-white poppies, © 


; ° * * © . 
s the breath, as the soul of this beauty 
| t ch tn silence, and dreamlike, and slowly, 
e Vi oe & snowdrift in mountain valleys 
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the white delat. as tho through the 


Ma “< moontide 
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Wi , reproduced, custom t t 
gee ves @ him for inspiration, and they shouid or 0. say, 


y sufficient clue to the content of the, teux’s concerts, moreover, ‘in those younger 


© at the Shubert Theatre last | no ‘asc i 

Me The. instrumentation for full or-. Women Nec weet ce a stat 
: tra rom the composer's own hand, 
€ should enhance the poetic and pic- 
BI gently of his music. Poems by! 


ability, until Mr. Monteux came as com- 
“ductor-to Boston, he* had never lead in a 
symphony ot Brahms. Parisians. hear few 
of “his pieces, ‘major ° or ‘minor. It is the’ 
_their, minds, ears and 
spirits’ are at: odds with» his. Mr. Mon- 


| days,. cultivated. aspiring, rather than estab- 
lished composers. Brahms’s Symphonies, 
‘he soon. discovered, were integraliand ani- 
me ate. part of .the repertory at the Sym- 

ony Concerts, and to them he set with 


| ingrained alertness and thoroughness, His’ 


first efforts—upon one or the other of the: 
middle symphonies—were obviously tenta- 
tive; with the first, as played last year, he. 
progressed . far; with the fourth, as heard 


| last ‘week, he has-now gained his. ends. 


Being a Latin, Mr. Monteux responds to, 
the grave songfulness of Brahms. Being: 
unfettered by any of the e'‘der and mis- 
‘taken Teutonic. traditions; he gives this. 
-songfulness—abounding in the Fourth Sym- 
phony—free,, full, supple and various voice. 
Having a keen .ear for harmonic and . in- . 
_Strumental | color, for accent. and progres-_ 
sion, Mr. Monteux appreciates the pith — 
“and point and beauty with. which Brahms 
fin ‘this last Symphony uses all. four. , 
-Brahmsian indeed sounded his horns, clari- | 
nets, ‘strings, drums, trombones, through | 
these two ‘Performances. Brahmsian, prot 
was. the distribution and proportioning Of | 
accent, and color. Brahms knew sensuous, 
‘Symphonie. beauty; but he. could. — 
also -loftiness” and austerity. » ‘He did - a 

! 


6 swiftly ‘upon it the gold light lingers; forbear ruggedness, Oocasionally he grati- 


fied himself. with the abtruse. “It is these 
Brahmsian qualities, audible though not 
paramount in the Fourth Symphony, that 


ream of the moonlight ‘were real for a luatin. conductors either miss or soften. 


the beautiful fan that he spreadeth, 


o * . . * * 


Mr. Monteux. now. discovers: and feels them, 
adjusts. them’ scrupulously in the tonal 
fabric, in the moods behind. -He is gaining 


pi bo ‘the cream-white are blue adumbra-) the Brahmsian ’ -ba'ance + “and integrity of 


; Dich ‘ 
« wy ‘ ; 
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a te as the breath of blue smoke in far lent Aim 


_ Woodlands, 
as the breath, as the soul of this beauty, 
| the white peacock, W.S.S. 


tetera 


‘beauty’ and of thought, And what aid at 
‘both ‘concerts’ an orthestra on its mettte 
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Symphony Hall. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


KIKTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 8.45 P.M. 


SUITE in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra 


I. Overture 

II, Air 
III. Gavotte, No. 1; Gavotte, No. 2 
IV. Bourrée 

V. Gigue 


J. S. BACH, 


DAVICO, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Polifemo’”’ 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, Op. 57 


I. Extrémement lent; Trés vif 
II, Modérément lent 
III. Modéré; Trés anime 
IV. Introduction, Fugue, et Finale 


D’INDY, 


i esntneniniieeneesetinie enero 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the number by Davico 
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Griffes’s Miniatures | 
Very different from these pranks and 
fancies are the other ‘novelties’ of this 
Week's programme—two highly imaginative 
pieces by the late Charles T. Griftes, 
“Clouds” and ‘‘The White Peacock.” Orig- 
‘ina.ly written for the piano, both of the¢e 
have been thus heard here, and “The White 
Peacock” was mimed, with the accom- 
paniment of small orchestra, in Mr. Bolm’s 
matinée at the Shubert Theatre last 
spring. The instrumentation for ful] or- 
m the composer's own hand, 
and it should enhance the poetic and pic- 
torial quality of his music. Poems by 
William Sharp, herewith reproduced, 
served him for inspiration, and they shouid 
Prove sufficient clue to the content of the 
music, 
CLOUDS 
Mountainous glories, 
They move superbly; 
Crumbling so slowly, 
That none perceives when 
The golden domes 
Are sunk in the valleys 
Of fathomless snows. 
THE WHITH PErACcOocK 
Here where the sunlight 
Floodeth the garden, 
Where the pomegranate 
‘Reareth its glory 
Of gorgeous blossom; 
_Where the oleanders 
Dream through the noontides; 
- « « Where the heart lies 
Pale blue in the hollows, 
Here where the dream-flowers, 
The créam-white poppies, 
Silently hover 
Here as the breath, as the soul of this beauty 
Moveth in silence, and dreamlike, and slowly, 
White as a snowdrift in mountain valleys 
Where -swiftly upon it the gold light lingers; 


Moves the white peacock, as tho’ through the 
, noontide 


A dream of the moonlight were real for a 
moment. 

Dim on the beautiful fan that he spreadeth, 

Dim on the cream-white are blue adumbra- 
tions 

Pale, pale as the breath 
woodlands, 

Here, as the breath, as the soul of this beauty, 

Moves the white peacock, W.S.S. 


of blue smoke in far 
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Mr.. Monteux’s Progress with Brahms— | 


DA ves .* * . 2, 

™"§ HOSE that still doubt the riven! 

of Mr. Monteux under the work 

: and the standards of the Sym- 
phony Concerts should have heard 

his version of the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms on Friday and Saturday last and 
may now profitably ponder it. There ts 
no ascertainable record; yet, in all prob- 


ng. 


ability, until Mr. Monteux came as com j 
ductor to Boston, he had never lead in a/| 


symphony ot Brahms. Parisians hear few 
of his pieces, major’ or minor. It is the 


custom to say that their. minds, ears and| 


spirits’ are at odds with his. Mr. Mon- 
teux’s concerts, moreover, in those younger 


days,. cultivated aspiring rather than estab-| 
lished composers. Brahms’s Symphonies, | 


he soon discovered, were integral and ani- 
mate. part of the repertory at the Sym- 
Phony Concerts, and to them he set with 
ingraimed alertness and thoroughness. His 
first efforts—upon one or the other of the 
middle symphonies—were obviously tenta- 


tive; with the first, as played last year, he 


progressed far; with the fourth, as heard 
last week, he has now gained his ends. 

Being a Latin, Mr. Monteux responds to 
the grave songfulness of Brahms. Being 
unfettered by any: of the e'der and mis- 
taken Teutonic traditions, he gives this 
songfulness—abounding in the Fourth Sym- 
phony—free, full, supple and various voice. 
Having a keen ear for harmonic and in- 
strumental color, for accent and progres- 
sion,. Mr. Monteux appreciates the pith 
and point and beauty with which Brahms 
in this last Symphony uses all four. 
Brahmsian indeed sounded his horns, clari- 
nets, strings, drums, trombones, through 
tnese two performances. Brahmsian, too, 


was:the distribution and proportioning of | 


accent and color. Brahms knew sensuous 


symphonic beauty; but he could summon | 


also loftiness and austerity. 
forbear ruggednegs. Occasionally he grati- 
fied himself with the abtruse. It is these 
Brahmsian qualities, audible though not 
paramount in the Fourth Symphony, that 
Latin conductors either miss or soften. 
Mr. Monteux now discovers and feels them, 
adjusts them scrupulously jin the _ tonal 
fabric, in the moods behind. He is gaining 
the Brahmsian ’ ba'ance - and integrity of 
beauty and of thought. And what aid at 
both concerts’ an orchestra on its mettie 
lent him! Ba, Lex 2 


_— -—-—. 


He did not | 
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SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


KIKTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 8.45 P.M. 


SUITE in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra 


». Overture 

, aa 

. Gavotte, No. 1; Gavotte, No. 2 
. Bourrée 

. Gigue 


DAVICO, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Polifemo”’ 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, op. 57 


. Extrémement lent: Trés vif 

. Modérément lent 

. Modéré; Trés anime 

. Introduction, Fugue, et Finale 


D'INDY, 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the number by Davico 
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; SYMPHONY GIVES 
| FIFTH CONCERT 
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Davico’s Poem, “Poly- 
phemus,” Presented for 
First Time in America 


BACH’S SUITE IS 
GREATLY ENJOYED 


By PHILIP HALE 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony hall. The program was as 
follows: Bach, Suite, D major, No. 3: 
Davico, symphonic poem, ‘‘Polyphemus’”’ 
(first time in America); d’Indy, Sym- 
phony, B flat major, No. 2. 

Vincenzo Davico, born at Monaco in 
1889, of Italian parentage, studied first 
at Turin. When he was 23 years old 
he studied at Leipsic. with Max Reger 
of whom flippant persons have sai? 
that he Wallowed in beer and counter- 
point. From Leipsic our Davico at 


some time went to Paris, where he was: 


living last vear, a confirmed Debussy- 
ite, according to report. What should 
be expected of a young Italian influ- 
enced by the two—Reger and Debussy? 

Davico’s ‘‘Roman Impressions’’ for 
orchestra was performed here last year 
at a concert of the Boston Musical 
The suite made little im- 
pression on the New Englanders and 


- often 
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No, Davico was moved to express in 
tones the loves of Acis and Galatea, the 
jealousy of Polyphemus and his crush- 
ing the amorous couple. Davico in his 
little note to the score says the Cyclops 
killed the two of them with a rock, but 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, remembering his 
Ovid, knows better. Polyphemus slew 
Acis by throwing the top of Aetna on 
him, but Galatea ran away. Thus is 
history perverted by musicians. 

Davico’s sympnonie music, thus in- 
spired, might be described as both pic- 
turesque and sensuous. He evidently 
chose the old legend for the sake of 
the love music and the tragic contrast. 
The introductory measures are effec- 
tively novel. The lumbering giant is 
portrayed skilfully—after the hearer is 
told that Polyphemus is a character in 
the poem. The passion of the lovers 
increases little by little in intensity 
and there is genuine passion. The pre- 
liminary flourish to each ascending 
repetition of the amorous hymn may 
call te mind the prelude to ‘‘Wristan,”’ 


. but DPavico has something to say for 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- - 


himself, and he says it musically. 
And when he reaches the tragic -mo- 
ment there is no doubt in the mind 
and ears of the hearer that Polyphemus 
hit the lovers and hit them hard. The 
few measures following are curious. 

Vr. Monteux is to be thanked for ac- 
-quainting Boston with the poem, which 
contains musical ideas. It is con- 
structed without superfluity of detail; 
the instrumentation Is rich in color; 
the poem is agreeably short. Signor 
Davico tells his story effectively and 
is not an hour in telling it. Nor in 
telling the sad tale does he stammer or 
exaggerate. 

Bach’s Suite was greatly enjoyed. The 
lively movements were played in the ap- 
propriate spirit, while there was fre- 
treshing variety im the expression. ‘Too 
the quick movements of Bach 
are performed in a lusty manner 
throughout, and 
gendered. 
fully sung violins, an in- 


by the first 


monotony is thus en- | 
The famous air was beauti- | 
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foreigners there assembled, even if 
Rome impressed the composer, but it. comparable band, nor did Mr. Monteux 
was evidenced that Italian love of} Sentimentalize the charming measures. 
beauty prevented him from any ex-| There was an impressive perform- 
hibition of sheer radicalism or “fu-) 4nce of Vincent d’Indy’s great sym- 


turism,” and that, by this suite at least,| Phony. His music has often been 
he is not to be classed with the more ad-/ Charged with the atrocious crimes of 


vanced Italians as Malipiero and/ austerity and aloofness; it has been 
Casella. called cerebral. It is true that 1) SOY | 

“Polyphemus.” >When one saw this| uses his head, not loses it, in composi- | 
title, there was thought at once of| tion; that his music willy never be pop- | 
Ulysses and the putting out of the] ular with the multitude; 
Cyclops’s eye, a punishment justly de- 
served, for Polyphemus, though he fed 
his flocks on Mount Aetna, was not a 
gentle shepherd; he cared not for the 
gods and devoured human flesh. What 


a congenial subject for an ultra-modern 
(now 


it lacks an'! 


| 


| obvious appeal to those who say with | 
an air of finality: ‘“‘I know what I like.’ | 
It is not sugary; it is not theatrical. | 
To say that it is cold is to say that. 
it is not effustve. D’Indy does not gush. 
Nor dves he permit himself to run with 
a mighty stir and din to a blatant cli- 


max, dearly* loved Dy those who think = 


Photograph by Henri Manuel, Paris 


Vincent d’Indy 


. composer, say one of ‘“‘The Six’’ 
™ Five) of Paris! 
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that noise shows strength. He respects’ 
kis art and himself, and does not trim 
his sails to catch the breeze of popular 
favor. There is a nobility in his music; 
there is to those who do not wear their 
{heart on their sleeve true warmth. 
‘There is a soaring of the spirit, not a 
drooping to court favor. And no one: 
has ever questioned his constructive 
} Skill. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
is as follows: Beethoven, First three 
movements of the 9th symphony; 
Honegger, ‘*Triumphant Horatius’’ 
(first time in Amertca); Brahms, Aca- 
demic Festival overture. Frieda Hem- 
pel will sing arias wy Mozart: ‘‘Deh 
ivieni’’ from ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ and 
'“Martern aller Arten’’ from “Die 


Entfuehrung.’’ 


SS SEED 


SYMPHONY — 
REVIVES 
OLD BACH 


New Italian Work and 
~ D'Indy’s Second 
Also Given 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Old Bach was the youngest com- 
poser at the concert given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 


HAS A PUNCH | 


This is music in populay phrase, ‘‘with 
a punch,” and as such s it played. 
Mr. Monteux was equally fortunate 
in not sentimentalizing the lovely ‘‘air,’’ 


and in méeting half way the gusto, the 
jocosity and matchless skill of the 


great contrapuntist, who wrote fugues 


as we write letters to our friends. 

Next on the programme was the 
symphonic poem “Polyphemus” by Vin- 
cenzo Davico of Monaco, one of tha 
young modern Italians who are dis- 
cevering anew the glories of the mod- 
ern «rchestra and the symphonic form. 
We said “one of.” We did not say a 
worthy contemporary-judged ‘by this 
single composition, of such men as 
Respighi, of the orchestral composition, 
“Tountains of Rome,’ or Malapiero of 
that singularly beautiful piece called by 
the mystifying name of “Pauses of 
Silence.’’ Davico is neither as mature 
in his technical equipment nor as 
original in invention as either of these 
others. 

“‘Polyphemus” purports to delineate 
tonally the passion of Acis and Galatea, 
crushed and blotted out by the 
monstrous Polyphemus. The musie is 
now Debussyish and now almost note 
for note the Richard Strauss of the 
opening of ““Tod and Verklarung.’”’? The 
ideas are forced and without true mean- 
ing. They are developed in a manner 
as empty as it is pretentious. 

Fortunately this piece did not last 
long, there had been Bach, and there 
was for a conclusion the towering sec- 
ond symphony of Vincent d’Indy. It 
stands today an acknowledged master- 
piece. Less than 20 vears ago it was an 
} utter mystery and ugliness to the audi- 
| ence which then heard the work for 
the first time. Nothing changes’ so 
‘rapidly as current estimates of music. 


Fifth Program of 


Boston Symphony 
_ The fifth program, played yesterday 
afternoon py the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 


Pefess as follows: 
iJ. S. Bach, Suite No. 3 in D major. 


and the livelier. dance tunes which 
succeeded were none the less graceful 


and spirited. Within a few days Ernest 
Hutcheson, the pianist, played the 
music of Bach in a dry, uninteresting 
way, with little attention to the char- 
acter of the various dance forms in 
which the music was written, with 
only rare moments of expressiveness. 


llow tiresome and dull did the music | 


of the Leipzig Cantor then seem and 
how great was the contrast of yester- 
day afternoon. Mr. Monteux realizes 
that although Bach was the composer 
of the St. Matthew Passion and the 
B minor Mass, he also wrote much in 
a lighter vein and does not play this 
music of less serious mood with the 
shadow of the greater Bach always 
hanging over him.. The dance tunes 
(and contrived with masterly skill as 
they are they still remain dance tunes) 
were played with grace, elegance and 
Vivacity; the well-known Aria with 
feeling which nevertheless was far 
from sentimentality, the Overture was 
by turns stately and brilliant, and lo! 
ihe genius of the great Sebastian lost 
uothing thereby. 

Davico’s Symphonic Poem is pro- 
gram music in a form long out of 
date. Acis descends into the cave to 
the accompaniment of a descending 
figure in the basses. A noisy orches- 
tral crash depicts the Cyclops as, 
‘furious with mad jealousy, roaring 
with anger, he rolls a huge rock on 
the lovers.” Acis and Galatea, sing- 
ing together “the eternal hymn of love 
and life,” are depicted by sugary 
phrases on the flute, clarinet, oboe, 
and English horn. Among all the 
modern Italians is there not music 
more worth while to be found? The 
pieces of Malipiero and Respighi 
which have been played here would 
lead one to think so. To be sure, 
this Symphonic Poem displays a cer- 
tain aptitude for orchestral effect, but 
this is usually taken for granted in 
‘composers of the present day. 

' Once again D’Indy’s Symphony in 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


SINGULARITIES, . PLEASURES — AND 
PAINS Pola 


| The Miniature Music of Davico Slight, 
Subtle, Suggestive and All His Own— 
The Frank and Full Delights of a Suite 
| Out of Bach—Again the Heights and 
| Also the Exactions of d’Indy’s Reputed 


| Masterpiece 


| 
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{ T the Symphony Concert yesterday 
afternoon, it was interesting to 
contrast the demeanor of the au- 
dience toward the Suite from 
| Bach at the beginning, toward the Sym- 
'phony from d’Indy at the end. of strictly 
| Symphonic music Bach wrote little. With- 
in. it narrow is the field of choice. Often 
at Symphony Hall this Suite in D major 
has returned. Elsewhere, the ‘celebrated 
air for strings” and even other divisions 
are not overlooked. Familiarly, then, most 
Of the audience heard. Yet had it been 
unacquainted with the music, it would 
have answered soon with as unfeigned 
| pleasure, The melody, the rhythm, of 
Bach’s Gavottes still please. Herrick’s 
‘Julia might have paced to them. They 
| keep a friendly elegance, a homely state. 
| The bustle of Bach’s Bourrée is agreeable 
|to share. His jigging Finale beats light 
‘and neat. The “celebrated air’ still sings 
itself in one of those. deep curves of as- 
icendant, intensifying song that eighteenth- 
icentury masters set . to music-paper as’ 
easily as our young moderns repeat a 
figure or sharpen a dissonance, The. ro- 
‘bust, running pattern: of the’. Overture, 
dividing, coalescing as the instrumental 
voices part or mate, exhilarates the ear. 
The vigors of Bach invigorate the hearer. 
The dullest may not resist the liveliness of 
the rhythms, the warmth of the occasional] 
song, the gay or grave games of skill with 
the instrumental] voices, the lusty design 
through which they sport. The human | 
fusto of the music is as fresh in 1922 .as 
it was in 1728. Bach's’ broad countenance 


Smiles; his periwig shakes: «his hands fling 


te 


'B flat excited admiration. It is music hither’ ana thither—and’:j6yous ia tvete: 
of the emotions and the intellect a8 gee and hear. Happily engrossed; and 


é D'Indy, Symphony No, 2 in B flat major. 
noon in Symphony Hall. He opened. , 
well, broadly conceived and executed openly honestly pleasured every one listens 


; “tie 
a concert with a glorious flourish) ded to be: plnved by. uo. Ineeen 
and a two-fisted blare of the trum-|: : . thered to- 
pets, as the orchestra swung into the Naerwer OF Darent en oye wert: “ds 
gether for its performance yesterday 
iy introduction of the D ma- afternoon and for that reason it may 
Jor suite—the one with the familiar have lost something of the intimate 
and ever beautiful “Air” for the| character in which it was originally 
' conceived; yet for all that it gained, if 
lanything, in nobility in the Overture, 


* 


| with the skill of a master. Mr. Mon- and nobody thinks once of duty. it 8 
| teux’s interpretation of it is familiar, Familiar, too, in degree and kind, is. 
| yet none the less remarkable. Clarity d’Indy’s Second Symphony. When he him- 
;and sincerity distinguish it; strength self first brought it to Boston, it was 
land breadth of style are also among sem Rept. Glace “iain jibe: rgd, it 
its ies. ; the exception- las Kep © repertory of the or- 
Sie aels clavine’ ot fh pst ne nk he Sientre ap bt through the years, in which. 
| brought it to memorable performance. —' Muck and the composer were matching, 
is ie 3 M. erman contempt and Gallic scorn. (Yet 
i Mentor Yuu. 1G. 19a with such music of exalted mental process 


Bach's Suite probably was never in- 
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Monteux conductor vesterday after- Davico, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Polyphemus.” 
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‘Dr. Muck ‘might have excelled any other 


‘conductor. before. or since ‘essaying It.) 


"Two years and-more ago Mr. Monteux re-| 
_vived it. “With reason yesterday he “re-| 


‘peated it. And allithe folk, as the old 


Dalladists used to say, gave him and the, 


‘music attentive ear. Yet beside the ela- 
‘tion over Bach’s Suite. so manifestly was 
. 


es the ear of dutiful obligation. 


- D’Indy is an eminent composer—eminent | 


especially for heights and austerities. All 
ithe authorities have said as much. It is 
ithe tradition. Upon the loftiest and the 
‘coolest of these summits perches this Sec- 
ond Symphony. All the authorities so 


‘agree. Again it fis the tradition. Yet even} 


‘for the practiced and the devout with sym- 
‘phonic pieces, the music remains hard 
JVistening: while in mere pleasure-seekeTs 
minds will wander. Therefore one says to 
‘another “how truly beautiful is all this’— 
and together they make way to the nearest 
door. Or .else -to the end symphonic’ con- 
sciences hold firm and duty done becomes 
duty past—too ‘tired. also. for .more .than 
‘obligatory applause... Within no very long 
‘memory, the authorities similarly pro- 
claimed Brahms; while similarly audiences 
heard him. Now gladly they listen intent. 
# ha’penny for the authorities. Brahms 
-pleasées—of himself. Some dav even d’Indy 
may be in like good case. Signs may be 
few: but wonders—witness the fortunes of 
-Brahms!—still happen. — } | 


The listener expert and schooled may 


follow “with interest: the germination, | 
jgrowth, ‘bloom and harvest of d’Indy’s, 
{motivs. If he have also imagination, he) 
jmay discover them set in array one against | 
another, or passing and repassing, persist- | 
jing and prevailing ntil one at least—the 
4} great theme” of the close—is not to be 
yPvercome. If the hearer’s mind be also 
| Keen and logical he may follow with sharp- 
jening zest and kindling satisfaction the 
ascending progress of the music. If he is 
jalert to the play of modulation, harmonies, 
jtimbres, d’Indy will perpetually pique and 
|Jpersuade him. ‘Before long, for its own 
Sake, he will tingle to the pervading edgi- 
mess of tone. A little longer, if he court | 
the heights, he will breathe easily the rare- 
jfled tonal air. If gravities and nobilities 
Stir him he will answer to the austere 
moods, the spiritual passion of the music. 
Yet with all respect to d’Indy and in all 
admiration for this Second Syr:phony, the 

j Wayfaring man—as wayfaring goes at 
; Symphony concerts—still hears. all these 
things vaguely, perceives them cbscurely, 
darkly. He prefers his music, as Arnold 
preferred poetry, simple, sensuous, im- 
passioned. The d’Indy of the Second Sym- 
phony ‘is far from these states ot soul and 
of composition in music, as such wayfarers 
eomprchend them, respond to thm. Their 
music is a music of the senses to the emo- 
lions. Through those same senses, d’indy 
bids them to a music of the mind sp‘ritu- 
alized. They draw back, like children 


‘when’ the tightening hard "6f the | nurse 


draws them toward the dread ' dail: closet. 
Yet the educat’ve process with the Second 
Symphony goes forward. Obviously My, 
Monteux is resolute to continue it.,. Yet, 
at intervals, we hearers might’ receive also 
the easier lessons of the “Istar Variations” 
or the tone-poem of\the mountain through 
a summer day., Atethe moment, the Pa- 
risian journals say, d’Indy himself is writ- 
ing an operetta! 


lLetween Bach for pleasure and d’Indy 
for edification came the briefest of inter- 
mezzi. One Davico wrote it—Italian com- 
poser still in his thirties who dwells not in 
the tents of Mal:piero or Casella; prefers 
the Parisian. chapels of Debussy; hears his 
music oftenest. under the blues .of the Ri- 
viera. There nearly two years ago an 
audience first applauded this symphonic 
poem of ‘‘Polyphemus.” If in Greek folk- 
tale, Davico spied, out the one-eyed giant; 
if in Ovid he read of him:amorous for Gala- 
tea, vindict've upon. Acis, if he conned al! 
the Cyclopean “‘literature’ from Theocritus 
of ancient Syracuse to Samain of mod- 
ern Paris; yet remained he content with 
the mere outline of the fable. The youth 
discovers the abducted maid. Gently they 
speak and fondle. Afar Polyphemus sees, 
roars, casts his great stone of death and 
fate, 

As brief relatively is the music, precise 
of pattern, fine of texture, quivering in 
rhythm, a-glow with soft colors pale- 
bright—miniature painting in tones even 
when the Cyclops. crashes. A _ singular 
erotic sensibility threads the measures of 
the caressing pair. Subtle, almost 
secret, tremor stirs in pale timbres, twin- 
ing modulations, sinuous harmonies, 
whispering rhythms. As singular upon 
ear and imagination are the shiver and 
shatter of doom. Only the rough, 
hoarse, clumping motiv for Polyhemus 
follows the rules... Davico may write 4 


miniature music; yet—the Cyclops aside— 


through this _little tone-poem, it is. all 
and singularly his own, Suggestion, sinu 


‘ous as its shape and motion, haunts it. 
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| : : | teristic Abilities in Cambriage—Ripen-| 


pee | | ; 

p : GRAM ing Miss Ippolito —— | 
| S conductor Mr. Monteux is first of| 

A all musician. He does not color «with | 


his own personality the music he 


Bach Suite and Davigo) rare. nor eee tne composer te is not 
Novelty Played 


| Brahms or Liszt that he would have us 
| | hear, but the music of Brahms or Lis2t, | 
| | And in this he does well. The mists of | 
| ‘tradition are prone to magnify the idiosyn- | 

j ) | 

D’Indy’s Second Symphony Also cracies, eccentricities and -extravagances | 

m4 a9 great, aoe 40 it 1s that Chopin is 

3 agged as morbil, Chaikovsky as neurotic, 

I Revived | i¢ (jaa Beethoven as cftoleric, Wagner as sensual 

~ ° oF . 


Gtel, = -___“teo 
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and Brahms as austere. Not that such gen- 
eralizations are necessarily erroneous: they 
have their foundation in fact; and it may 
not be denied that the personality of each 
of these men, as of any creator worthy the 
name, may be discerned in his work. But 
in its essentials all music—that is, music 
concerned primarily with problems of tone 

: | rather than with the suggestion of things 
riven and dindy’s Second Symphony. | outside itself—is much te. same. And the 

auven one who is far from being a | 

partisan of M d’Indy, one who regards |COnductor or performer who places before 
his third symphony as vulgar and his/other considerations those of form, phrase- 
fourth as dull, must admit his B flat | ology and euphony is doing service to the 


abe ws omar papi 1 ed yesterday, {8 | composer, even though ‘he forfeit in the 

; amon ines hings produce are + ae 

composers now living. It quite eclipsed | doing a portion of his own aggrandizement. 

| Davico’s ‘“Polyphemus,”’ and did not On the programme of the Symphony Con- 

spi unduly from juxtaposition with|/cert in Cambridge last evening stood two | 
Cc - 


There was no soloist at yesterday’s 
Symphony concert, the only new piece 
did not prove especially significant, 
and yet the program was one of the 
most attractive Mr Monteux has lately 
olicred because of the revival-of ‘two 
neglected classics, Bach’s Suite in D 


Davico has in his “?olyphemvus” pieces that, regarded superficially, are 
tried to put into a music a tale of two}®!most polar opposites—the Fourth Sym- 
illicit lovers interupted ty an avg-|]Phony of Brahms and Liszt’s ‘‘Preludes.” 
érieved rival. Although King Mark is|To both Mr. Monteux gave just, discern- 


hardly a cyclops, the situation other-] inc eC here 
. ? py € Ing c n ‘e 4 e >°r ‘ & / De 


icy) has borrowed many Wagnerian in- are those who might not hear his version 
ventions, harmonic, orchesiral, melodic. of the Symphony without wistfully recall- 
we | . ; sé : * . 99 
it tie had also copied Wagner’s way|/ng the more ‘characteristic’ quality of 
- ut hf building up a musical climax] another’s. And some again. treasuring 
, which the end is foreseen from the] recollection of Mr. Mengelberg’s cataclys- 
eginning by the composer and not by | mie interpretation of the “Preludes,” might | 
the listener, Davico’s ‘‘poem’”’ Wignti «a ». onediat ‘ peste o mrt blapy 
lave had more of the cohesence needed | Nd Mr. Monteux’s conception of the music | 
-. poetry. But he reversed the pro-|)y contrast colorless and uninteresting. | 
rer of Wagner. , ,. | Yet Brahms, whatever his personal char-| 
rst violing were obliged to stand in/!%, | lin wit ; 
-acter or the peculiarities of his *stru- 


icilowed their extraordinarily beauti-} mental and harmonic technique, wrote pri- 
ful playing of the air in the Bach suite | Marily as Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann 
Acorn every oer knows as “for the! and Mendelssohn had written before him 
‘“G-String,”” which it is not. One has: ft soug if 

1 ic e "tS: We sought proportion, balance, Clarity (if 


never heard anything better played bv ; 
the. Symphony. The rest of the suite! 2& did not always gain it), beauty and 


was also well done, though less subtly, | CxPressiveness: . He little recked of the 

ihe program announed for next, ° Brahms tradition’”’ that was ultimately to, 
a contains three movements of,confuse his creative work with his gravity | 
‘eethoven’s Ninth Symphony: arias of bearing, his ruggedness and reserve, and 


from Mozart to be sung by Frieda Hem-!}; 

be]; Honegger’s ‘‘Horatius Victorious,” ; 5 manne Pcie and that was dogmat- 
a Mmovelty, and. Brahms’ “Academic| /©@lly to maintain that these things must 
Festival” overture. ‘in some fashion ‘be made patent “in his 


oe eeneiies a - music. For such_..tradition Mr. onteux | 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





)Cares little. He would make of this Fourt) possibilities of the wood-wind and the 
‘Symphony | eloquent, ordered, tuminous brass instruments in an orchestra. They 
‘music—and in this he succeeds. And those are still discovering and utilizing the 
who can forgét the fol-de-rol of “acceptec Color, contrast, Surprise, that instruments 
interpretation” hear the piece as in revela. Of percussion may lend, They have hot @ ‘ 
tion. spared inquiry and experiment upon the fR SEASON 1 8 he-pe eee a 
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—_—— to rhythm as he, as supple with his | minor, op. 80 
'GHTEENTH -CENTURY music, 'terweven “esign, as ringing tn hic full- | 
above any other, tests the quality volced. concentrating ensembles. By a 
Ss etringschots Composers of *{Ting-choir tha music might hardly be 
the nineteenth and the twentieth HtORS completely or Vividly Played | , 
centuries have searched and applisd the zm. TP. | Soloist: 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the | ymphony 
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Sara SSnEnEEEeEErenerrr ne em 
Mr. Monteux' and the orchestra gave a 
most. eloquent interpretation, oné that- 
would have convinced even the’most ir- 


} reverent of the younger school that this 


symphony for its expression of doubt 
and foreboding; its sinister hints. and / 
dramatic. outbursts; its titanic rage: 


j its wild revery interrupted for a. time 


Boston Symphony Program. 
Also Includes Piece 
by Honegger 


CONCERT SOLOIST 


IS FRIEDA. BEMPEL| 


ic il ——a-a5x. ZG, (7 a2. | 
| By PHILIP HALE | ) 


| The program of the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Mon- | 
teux, conductor, in Symphony hall last 
night, was as follows: Beethoven, Sym. 
phony No. 9§ (first three movements); 
Mozart, Arias: “Deh vie ni” from “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” and “Martern ater | 
Arten” from “Die Entfuehrung aus 
dem Serail’’ (Frieda Hempel): Honegger, | 
“Horatius Triumphant” (first time. in| 
America); Brahms, Academic Festival. | 

Of late there hasbeen a curious ten- | 
dency in some quarters to underrate | 
this symphony. The finale in spite of a | 
few. sublime pages is called . barbarous | 


by réason of its exactions on solo sing- 
ers and chorus. The other movements | 
have not escaped adverse criticism, a]-_| 
though the Scherzo is recognized as, 
on the whole, worthy of enthusiastic 
admiration. In the Adagio, even the 


ilovely and hauntine Second ‘theme, is 


dismissed as “incongruous.” Would 
that there were. more incongruities - of 
this nature! 

Thus the pendulum swings. One 
decade this Symphony is the greatest 
achievement in music. a work of plen- 


ary imMmspiration. In another decade it 


is amorphous, with a finale that has no 
Possible relation to what precedes, 80 
difficult of performance that perfection | 
is impossible, nor is the labor worth the 
straining and the pains. : 

We do not find the performance of the 
Symphony without th® finale sabri- 
legious. Better this, than to see the 
Straining throats and bulging eves of 


| the singers and to hear their uiulations. 


| which correspond to the action; Camilla 


by pastoral pipings; its sustained, in- 


| effable song that only Beethoven could ; 


have written, Stands alone and un- | 
approachable. , | 

Honegger wrote his “Horatius” asa 
ballad, with stage setting, costumes 
and pantomimic action. Whether this 


| ballet was performed, we have been un- 
; able to learn; probably not; for the 


performances of the music recorded 
were in concert halls. (The first at Ge- 
neva, Switzertand, in the fall of 1921.) | 
Honegger took for his subject the Ro- | 
man legend of the three Horatii and the | 
three Curiatii; how MHoratius having 
Slain the three Albans found his sister 
Camilla bewailing the fate of the Cu- 
riatius to whom she was betrothed, 
whereupon he killed her; the end of a 
perfect day. The.subject has interested 
operatic composers—from 1720 to 1830— 
and there have been ballets. Many of 
the librettos were based on Corneille’s 
tragedy. 3 

As Honegger is one of “the Stx’’ 
(now “Five’’), to the” conservative, 
especially .to those who are loath to 
welcome. any bdersicalie dear ere 
unless. it is academically dull or n- | 
ventionally Sentimental, he must there- | 
fore be a terrible fellow; an Anarch, if | 
not a son of Belial. The combat be- | 
tween the champions of the Romans | 
and the Albans was not a milk-and- 
water affair. Honegger, pondering the 
legend, evidently took for his motto: 
“Treat ’em rough.” Even if one does 
not like this music, it is not necessary 
to call the composer a poseur. He is 
terribly in éarnest. ek 

This ‘‘Horatius” is first of all, music | 
for the theatre, nevertheless it does not | 
lose wholly by transference to the con. | 
cert hall.. There are connected episodes 


and her betrothed; entranee of the com. | 
batants, the crowd, the combat, the | 
triumph: of ‘Horatius: then the wail of 
Camilla and her murder. Honegger had 
a definite plan; he carried Jt out: with 
no hesitation. There is nothing ‘tenta- 
tive, nothing experimentak His battle 
music is free from commonplaces, 
while. it would be difficult to find a 
keener expression ‘of anguish and: dread 
than the ‘first pages describing the 


| parting of the lovers. An unusually in. 


teresting work, even when it is taken 
from its home, the theatre. An auda- 
clous work that -to some... wij ‘seem 
chaotic and cacophonous, but We can- 


eee} | 
See et 





“always be lulled to sleep by sweet 


at 


strains on, reverence old formulas. Bet- 


ter shrieking- dissonances — when they 
tell.a story-than platitudes, thouch they 
launched with the fury of a thunder- 
Bett, or Sluggish streams of musica! 
othe florid air from Mozart's “tnt- 
fuéehring’’ was written to.-display the 
vocal agility of Katherina Calvailieri. 
Mozart wrote to his father that he 
had sacrificed’ a littte to her “nimble 
throat.” It is said’ of her that she 
was an excellent musician, a woman of 
fascinating manners rather than beauti- 
ful .m face or figure. Her throat 
Shortened her life, for, as the story 
goes, she over-exerted ‘herself and was 
obliged to leave the Stage. ‘She died 
eight years afterward, only \10 years 
old. Some once applauded Singers of 
marked agility do not: leave the stage, 
mor do they die young. Mme. Hempel! 
had thus an’ opportunity to display her 
technical facility. How beautifully shc 
Sangthe air from “Figaro,” one of the 
loveliest ‘airs in the opératic titerature’ 
Here was a shining example of what 
“bel canto” may -mean: Exquisite tonal 
quality, a firm contro! of breatir, sig- 
‘nificant phrasing, the ‘emotional ex- 
pression.,that.is an irresistible appeal. 
The last phases of the preecding reci- 
tative sung as Mme. . Hampel Sang 
them -prove that the pure art-of song 
is not lost: that there are still singers 
worthy of Mozart's airs. | 
~The . fact that. Brahms ‘did not attend 
any university probably inspired him to 
take a cheerful view of ‘university life, 
as voiced in his overture, 

There will be no concerts this week. 
The program of Dec. 8 and 9 wil] com - 
memorate the centennial of Cesar 
Franck (born Dec. 10, 1822). Symphony, 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘es Holides,”’ and 
the symphonic poem, ‘The Wild Hunts- 
men.’” Mme. Samaroff will] play Schu- 
mann’s concerto. 


ee ee 


Sixth Program of 
Mort Boston Symphony 


. The. sixth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
conductor, was as follows: 
Beethoven—Three movements from the 
~ Ninth Symphony. 
Mozart—Arias from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro” 
and ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.” 
Honegger-—“Horace Victorieux,”’ 
-Brahms—Academic Festival’ Overture. 


effect. It is music sincerely conceived 
and executed; this muchis plain. Y ot, 
_it must be confessed that at the 


Frieda’ Hempel’ was the Soloist. *— 

The novel piece of the afternoon 
was Honegger’s “Horace Victorieux,” 
Which was played for the first time 
in Ameriea.- It was originally in- 
tended to accompany dramatic action, 
and therefore its performance in con- 
cert form was not the original inten- 
tion of the composer. Nevertheless, 
the composition Was presented yester- 
Gay afternoon ag music pure and 


Simple, and ag Such it must he eonsid. 


ered. From the opening measures to 
the last, the’ ear is shocked by an 
uninterrupted geries of the harshest | 
* jonances, '" More than this, the | 
oichestration “is noisy and during the | 
calmer moments extravagant. There! 
is no melodic outline in the commonly 
accepted meaning of that term. All 
the laws, all the conventions, which 
have governed musical art up to the 
present time seem to have been dis- 
carded. Yet the work is not form- 
less. .The composer is evidently 
endeavoring to express a_ definite 
thought although in a language as yet 
not wholly understood by himself, and | 
most certainly unfamiliar to his | 
audience of yesterday. Devtidedly,this 
is nO meretricious seeking for novel 


~-— 
ae oii eee 


present time it leaves the hearer con- 
fused and ‘puzzled. wit: 
The playing of the Ninth Symphony 
without the choral finale is a sad com- 
mentary on the state of musical art In 
soston. To he sure it is better to ear 
this abbreviated version than none at 
ail. Mr. Monteux and the orchestra 
presented a sane, unaffected reading 
}of the three movements. i 
| Mme. Hempel ‘sang Mozart’s “Deh 
Vieni” with rare skill.. She succeeded 
‘in evoking the mood of the scene in 
the opera for which the aria was in- 
tended. In the air from ‘Die Ent- 
fihrung aus dem _ Serail” she Was | 
brilliant, though.the music. moet ae | 
inconsequential.. Mozart, like Homer, 
occasionally nodded. ». M. | 
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| (her betrothea amone the glain. 


Lee Neteeenestte seen mere i ae 


each other in novelty if not true 
originality, to make the bourgeois sit 


UP, to evoke a fresh Shudder in the 
breasts of the conservative, if not the 
police? There would: have been the 
Manner of ancient drama, with 


its 
laconic restraint, its evocation, by 


Means of form rather than realism, of 
'the spirit of heroic tragedy. But that 
‘18 not Milhaud’s method, nor is it the 
Spirit of his music. 


With the methoa we have no quarrel. 
Of course a given number of people 
will stick their fingers in their ears, 
and call the composer a discordant 


——_ etree ene 


| > 66 ° 99 ignoramus or pogeur. That is nonsense. 
| Honegger’s “Horatius 


Writes With Virtuosity 
P] d . d | This man writes with virtuosity. He 
aye —F rie a ‘'S a daring, grinning, impudent ‘‘poly- 


harmonist.” Different words—not mere- 
iy notes, but blocks of chords—and 


° different keys collide in his musie, or 

empe O OIst como'ine with haunting and momentarily 

> beautiful effect, as, for example, the 

} , - Sin . ‘ LOOAn aA ay nba eT =" ‘. | ‘ 
lay ai Rowe, Ls 9r2. music for the scene between Camilla 


and her lover. 
- dt is hard—not’ heroic—pyt hard and 
BY rr | It is hard—not heroi f a 

OLIN DOWNES With no loftiness of spirit Whatsoever. 
An extraordinary piece, a piece of The Horati; are merely slayers, There 
»? : . is perverse ’ rtrayal of their cruelty 
violent rotes A re r +he , IS perverse ‘por ; y, 
: » Grotesque music by the A fanfare that calls to battle ends in a 
Frenchman, Honegger, was played , how! of rage. One senses gluttony for 
for the first time in America at the f the re, One eu the over-drawn, ite 
J } bizarre, One moment which would be 
Concert of the Boston Symphony | Said to have beauty is the first “scene” 
| Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- | ~the music is for seven Successivs 
| ee f scenes on the Stage—between Camilla 
| ductor, yesterday afternoon in Oyin- | and her lover Curiativs. It is, how- 
Phony Hall. ‘This work, “Horatius | &ver, macabre, shudders, apprehen- 
es den ty. er it Sions, blackness area in it, and when 
Miumphant,” is called by the com- ; this same music, expanded by the or- 
poser a “mimed Symphony,” and the | chestra, returns—when Camilla laments 
b-title je , ; : 14, the slain, horror itself js Caricatured in 
sub-title 1s explained by the fact ave’ a monstrous manner, The woman dies 
it was con¢eived as a ballet, with ; hte gsr a ig a Poesy after which 
Ne erriic discords smasgs against each 

costumes and scenery, in which the other to the conelusion. 
O12 the Whole, we rather detest this 
Music, C is for us decadent, nervously 


actors, or dancers. represent the ha 
| exhausted art Which causes one to won- 


endary fight between the three 
Horatii and the three Curiatii, for 
the mastery which should decide the 


triumph of the Roman or the Alban 
arms, 


der if it is not a spiritual aftermath of 
the fatigue and terror of the most 
atrocious of wars, Yes! There are 
those who Point the finger of scorn 


’ 


at Johannes Brahms. 


| : Jt was very, very 
' 600d to turn to the rousing, Student 


Spirit, and the open air, romantic qual- 


wae Ss ity of hig “Academic Overture, which 
HEROIC AND FEROCIOUS rollowed Mr. Honegger. 


Miss Hempel’s Singing 
when the last Surviving Horatius, out- Mme. 


I"rieda Hempel] Sang Mozart 

. ‘ | , ° - a “* 

numbered, succeeds in killing his three! Her air from the “Marriage of Figaro’ 
foes, then puts to death his own sister, | 


was a masterpiece’ of hrasin of 
because She had mourned the sight os ‘ e 


The Scene is heroic and ferocious, 


beauty of Sustained tone. The second 


“ee ena 
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aria is one for virtuosi only 
a - 7 * It found eT 


—? ee: ree 6 oe _: LL 


| | Arthur Honegger, one of the “six” who, 
. ni Agplosh continue the attempt to out- 
rilva 
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48S Hempel not in the best voice, but! Miss H ere “been = - —-— ———— 


4 Mistress of coloratura, and one who altogethe Y ging. ‘yceptive enough. tO. rdly- find -time and. 


fave dra tic ifi ¢ as: y, | ; osen’ . ids 
fBravure quality tothe sen 2? ell a Me ene ewement | 1) SYMPHONY CONCERT. - ee uytnmn a Pe ‘work of an 
The true Capstone of the concert came high notes ¥% Sram. ————_ iow, 25, 4 Aen Sevine them. They I fidelities 


at the beginning, with the three instru- quality, not sustained : . i. Vith reasofi 
n ‘ements of Beethoven's 0! . fall || AN AFTERNOON OF VARIEGATED bless. Wit =’ + the treasury of 
nental movements of Beethoven's Sth taken choice, especially | | 7 ame Jen: certain players. pernitia #acaecat 


Symphony. Mr. Monteux omitted the of rarely sung Mozart | bP st NEWNESS enteux’s way with e0V uld t 
| en wy OTreover,~ coul no 
| , wee known quite other- ize, uness it were 


anorale finale. Comparing that work, so! Hower ware vieni”’ haus, —— 
Cléar, so powerful. so beautiful and ex- , oug the } 
Bi “WR @ , y ,, ¥ . n ° 
alted in spirit, with the unhealthy mu- a Ha ent uehrung”’ is | Brahms’s “Academic Overture” Goes ench yg mye 1e€ 6}.seats . of | sub- 
° | f ‘Gounod’s aust, | thought! Out - of. 


Sic of Honeereger, one recalls the remark | The first t} 4g ili 
, ae Fy eng py a va ireéeé mOvements of Ree - ’ Me a 
of Taine in his ‘History of Mnglish Lit-! ven’s Ninth Symphony began the con. || -Savorless — Mme. Hempel’s Unwilling rie sigalg mp. i performances. of 


erature,”’ that if a Shakspere lived to-! cert. The chora} finale on Schiller’s “Ode , | Vcice—The Greater Glories of Beethoy- “mean or German- fin. entirety’?;. while 


aay in a puny, nervous, modern age, | np A pete 8 prt It is not possible a ye '‘ fare they likely to 

18 Would probably have neither the to © WOrkKS requiring a lar e chorus | aii 4 oe a ity 

| body nor the brains to endure the pas- &t the regular Symphony concerts be- | on, Even Truncated as on » Hempel’s singing "eh tie foe wot 

isions and visions that swept through Hane pe stage must be built out, and | grossing Ways and Works appointment. High- 4 es ai Fi Agi 

, the brain of William Shakspere. subscribers. for the to the dispossessed it a sare neers L singer though’ she m ve: ng y rf 
It would require an infinitely stronger floor. 3 vet fOWS On the |! | ancerts Seema 

soul than Honegger to write six meas- The scherzo was played adequately. 


ures of the ninth symphony, The slow movement stirred Mr Monteux | ham by pure reason, et 4 wala 
Ss i 210- | yesterday. Not one item upon the ’ 7 ert orten and wisely 
men to unusual restrained elo ! . D | of those so placed. 


Ce eames tty and is 
‘quence, which ma 2K | 5 ; |  lvesterday with iil 
' ty of the music felt. The Se perelco den | : Matias a iicigrr te me, Hempel's Volo bent and mink were: 
! Of this symphony is perhaps the most Brahms’s “Academic Overture’ is hardly experienced singer 


: —“ ss and applause. 
ntic creative achievement of Bee- i} &@ novel piece, : Yet, if’ recollection holds, }»ways and fortunes PP 
at 


| &1&a : 
) ‘tneven. But nobody would have uesse Ht | final exeitements 
SYMPHONY CON ERT that fact from yesterday's perfunctory. jj, or the first.time since the end of the late ‘us, her bone Ma sg h.» this Allegro, 
unsympathetic rendering. ||| War, it was played on Friday in Symphony pnd meagre 2 but a truncated 


The intense rhythmic driving power of A rar a. ..’ While in her show- uSand:.times over 
a Muck, a Mengelberg, ora Soecan in’ mall... Moreover a 2 NOnMMT-OF, More aed, lopement from the performance;. Tr 
is needed for guch things as this, It is a cosmopolitan—conductor guided this pot- bnts of song were! ” agi, 


oF 
-., jure -at. least, long 
Soprano Excels 10 Mozart S temsestive nn fault that he lacks in- |} Pourri of German student-songs. With | hor effortless. Hebe pation of the -eigzh 


N agreeable sense of newness per- the first time, eb: nts in which Beet- 
vaded .the Symphony Concert ‘of Concert. By ,.u ith an - orchestra. 


LO a ete see, Ores ener ene 


‘i . : 7 Brahm’s “Academi] over- | Brahms more or less universal—as in the eh Vieni’ in '” 3eethoven;. but 0 
Deh Vieni Non Tardar ture, an amiab rman symphonies, the “Tragic Overture” or the fe threading of the n have these ‘three 


Student as played with a will. | shaded, it felicitous- heen heard -in Boas- 

- "" a suite by the | -* | Of moonlit, wistful Iw sensati 
B hs Nj ; B h T oom . * Honegger, pne of \| ceeds well. He gets forth his own version i music. Mme. Hem: Pst glories caval 
eethovenNint ;VIANMS Academic, call themselves || of the music; it is not the version that'a ~Us® ity, Po, Series: Of the 
: . h more substan- | psionic tte: ; Sibility, the serenity, | Symphonies, : are 
K N H an the suite by '| German or a German-schooled conductor ' Mozart in such 22 the summits of. 
onegeer ove ty bard eeu previously © cin f work by | Would dispense. Yet it is recognizably and loveliness for which J power? . Except 
8, /ga%. Concerts. “Horace Victorious yt || Plausibly Brahms,» who- would not be the.. Mozartean, Within EB quartet. of theses 


CC se ee : \,: pice, yesterday and invented in- 

Frieda Hempel chose two ieoneit The nee of illustrative cient wamodee. |} World-wide composer that he is, could not, er, she conveyed: ii! poe Big east 
arias for her solos at yesterday's yesterday, though each of the eonnerecn ‘| his music be taken stimulatingly from the, glio”’ is another sort | Dower ae i: he 
Symphony concert, “Deh vieni non tar- oe ere actly built. | | Latin angle. Yet once and again, in his ited Mozart wrote: it 1e first. motiv .of 
dar” from “Figaro,” and Martern aller abiy on gh! & Oeinlne wien reoognin- writing he was German to the core. Hé|singer desired such The wolce: of i 
$9 oT 7 . ‘ cone e's 64 : ? a 

Arten from ‘Die Entfuehrunge aus dem trast with the ridiculous parodied fugue is so, for exaltation, in The Requiem: for ould ; turn it off y; -the szhoart oft 
Serail.” Miss Hempel sang “Deh vien]”’ in Milhaud’s suite. His harmony ig dis- Various ends in his songs; for homelineéss j481nation, but plenti- pe intensities .and 
with the requisite clarity, grace, tona) S°7@nt, his orchest and gemuthlichkeit, in this “Academic | this bouquet of the emotion: the mind 
Overture.”’ | 1s the singer to bring S..design and ex- 


instruments 
beauty and underlying archnes at 
‘S88 of colo , 
r 18 concerned. There Brahms has. taken German stu- Without such lustres 5y such. ‘great 
dent-songs as he found them. Only one |® 18 of none effect. e matter and the 


“St. Antoni Variations’’—Mr. Monteux suc- 


~ . 
er ee rene ee 
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mood, achieving a feat rare nowadays had a Srotesque re 


despite its apparent simplicity, pattle of Prague,” our 
Mozart inserted a florid air for sopra- ane hookee _Camilla’s lamentations from his choice, ‘“‘Gaudeamus Igitur,” is} was Mme. Hempel; inseparable unity 
no in “Die Entfuehrung” to please the, give & bai ote | b Ned ost impres- far-spread west of the Rhine. Out of these /nce denied her the sment in the arts. 
tance by eens? = the original Cos- find Honeg er rated as austen re, Wil preces, using. his craftsman’s hand, he has }6cading tones. Not is crown =§ of the 
to display her skill on ovis mene and third class, vai put together an overture not too much pmeasures oF flowing fancy, the haunt- 
musie, this piece is almost “tna only | There are no Symphony concerts next above the day’s work, keeping place among © nonce, turn golden. fitions with which 
really dull thing Mozart ever wrote Bisens Standard pieces by the geniality afore-'F | ; such -movements, 
ay — said and by easy frankness of substance /went the other: vén- ar with the per- 
and form. Heard, the “Academic Over- jthovens’ Choral Sym-.§ in the toying of 
ture” rst sound with the homeliness, the Pecome virtually im. # It goads him. 
heartiness, the openness, with which: it M course-of the Sym. Wltuous stress of 
was written. Otherwise the performance }.ehorus now Supple- i voice in: tones, 
misses the mark and the music has no ar Under: pressure :, of. ent... Some. may 
reason for being. In that hapless case &, Incesgant-y.accur. the. beginning of 
stsod both yesterday. Even Mr. Monteux’s agent a conductor, as seize, and, stir. 
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48S Hempel not in the best voice, but Miss Hempel’s voice has nevi been _ svnpeiasenasee silisinatdeeneneneenemenmmnmeneeeeeeeeeeeee 
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a ' altogether suited colorature | : ot | 
mistress of coloratura, and one who Yesterday thene to . intaginetion is not receptive enough to iq). ia Baa” aca 


Save dram , ifi 4 as: | en” . 
(obshhedlh cio 1 pee as well as jittig achievemen a»sorb-German student-songs. The meg ce ish the: work of an 
Th , Bir, of this antiquated show piece. Her | ace did not suit them; rhythm and,,, unpa-d_ chorus. 
e true capstone of the concert camé high notes were uncertain, strained in ie Z haracterize them. They A di 
at the beginning, with the three instru- quality, not sustained. It was & mis~ accents did not cha <i With reaiek: hecessary - fidelities 
mental movements of Beethoven’s 9th taken choice, especially with a Wealth came, they went, Savorless. bl la vara | the (treasury . of 
Symphony. Mr. Monteux omitted the, Of rarely sung Mozart arias of the were hearers and. even: ihr tuamiak p with. permits payment, 
Chorale finale. Comparing that work, so! omulnre of “Deh vieni’’ available. Miss restive under, Mr. Menteux’s way hex. Creover, could not 
clear, so powerful, so beautiful and ex- *“@™Mpel sang in Italian, though the ) | pieces they ‘had. long’ known quite other- ige, un’ess it were 


s oss . Oo rj 6 » v9 ‘ 
alied in spirit, with the unhealthy mu- iy se Bh of “Die Entfuehrung” js ' wise. None but a French conductor Le ke Seats © of » sub- 
Sic of Honegger, one recalls the remark| ‘The first ‘three movem make th” most, say, of Gounod’s “Faust.” | thought! Out -.af. 


of Taine in his “History of iinglish Lit-! ven’s Ninth Symphony By. similar tokens,. Brahms’s “Academic t performances. of 
| nd | that if a Shakspere lived to-| cert. The choral] finale on 4 Overture” needs German or German- lin entirety’2;. while. 
)Gay, in our puny, nervous, modern age,| to Joy” wag omitted, ‘ ined hands | 
‘he would probably have neither the o “ve bg requ l traine 
| body nor the brains to endure the pas- ® 6 regular Sy , . : ' ingi 
| sions and visions that swent Guneuail rs pt the stage t cut, and . | In ‘turn, from er rr vipat ” Silat * born of: the. un- 
ithe brain of William Shakspere. wubaeelts no Penge for the dispossessed We Cal; | came measure of . ig pe ro ret & she }*8 denied. to. the 
It would require an infinitely stronger floor ee SOF ® front rows on the opportu Placed and Accel Ben a time. at's Concerts the’-hear- 
soul than Honegger to write SIX meas- The gch _{is, she had part, nn nts in which Beet- 
—< v eye eTZoO Was ¢. r 4 ,* me - 
Played adequately, “regular’’ Symphony Coricert. By (‘the ith ‘an .orchestae, 


ures of the ninth Symphony The slow movement sti Or 
. y. Stirred Mr Monteuy ‘eee aner reason, ; 
n to unusual restrained elo- Scarfs, trad’tion,’”’ rather than by pure rea often and wisely. 


Sauieneeseeeeee S me p, 
| iuence, which made the poignant beau- t ic | nervousness is the lot of those “a7 apne esterday with ill 
| T AT A this eymine, felt, The ody movement at pric Under it, possibly, :- Mme, poy : Lo ‘nt and more’ were: 
| | gigantic y ony perhaps the most suffere esterday, . experie Ser | ase 
®santic creative achievement of Bee. for fury A Seeae cake fe in thé “wave and forties PS and applause, 
f . ' tey + 4 > : ‘ 


thoven. But nobody woula have guesse * res | nal excitements 
YMPHONY CON ERT that fact from yesterday’s perfunctory. are mor of the concert-hall. Thus, her upper ats a) ahead Allegro, 
unsympathetic rendering, ‘ were strangely thin and meagre in :'Mo- but a truncated 


The intense rhythmic driving power of f x1 wietiteas a ‘ieni’’; while in her show-f | 

: art's. Deh Vieni’; wh. uSand:.times over 
a Muck, a Mengelberg, or a Poon ini sCaris 7 ar . e osu rlopement from theft sani : 
is needed for such things as this. Tt te | piece out of “The Elope )performmance:. To 


. ) "9 : . . song ‘were | 
Soprano Excels in Mozart's monteux’ fault that he lacks in- | Se et att orpemente of sons jure .at. least, long 


terpretive genius. neither limpid, supple hor effortless. With pation of the-eigh. 


éé : : J Brahm’s “ | | tinsight, she. sang ‘‘Deh Vieni” in half- Zeethoven;: but so 
Deh Vieni Non Tardar . voice, kept to the fine threading of the, have these ‘three 
il}. melodic line; accented, shaded, it felicitous- been heard-in Bas- 


ly;.caught the mood of moonlit, wistful Ost: new -sensation.. 
musing; instinct in the music. Mme. Hem- the. glories of. the 
pel perceives the sensibility, the serenity, | Symphonies, are 
the endless grace of Mozart in such 4ie the summits of. 
plece—that pervading loveliness for which 4 power? . Except 
there is no word but Mozartean. Within |, quartet. o° thes 


\an un- 


ener and his 


-—- 


T fas Swiss 
BeethovenNinth,Brahms’Academic, the Six, ATOUP WHO call themselves Dye 
tial and e an the suite by | 
Honegger Novelty Heard Milhaud only work by 


previously given at these 
<5, /‘Gak. Souaoabna ge Victorieux”’ was 
3 : Ppteagy | Ne cyt, ballet in eight episodes. 
Frieda Hempel chose two ‘Mozart The lack of illustrative action he felt Dyed 
arias for her solos at yesterday’s Yesterday, though each of the connected 
Symphony concert, “Deh vieni non tar- oh moten is compactly built. : called 
dar” from “Figaro,” and Martern aller 44), (8° S counterpoint {gs recogniz- 

C tins ; " ~" ably that o 7 
Arten” from “Die Entfuehrung aus dem trast with the ride nee parodied face, os 
Serail.” Miss Hempel sang “Deh vieni’ in Milhaud’s suite. His harmony ig dis- 
with the requisite clarity, Brace, tonal pare By rehestration fuses all the 

re 8 Into one | : 
beauty and underlying archness of color is concerned. Thi. S i in &@ Va 
mood, achieving a feat rare nowadays had a grotesque rese 
despite Its apparent simplicity, Battle of Prague,” Dyed I 


Mozart inserted a florid air fo 6reat aunts. “ one 
. ur . . . < Yr SO ra- » ’ 
ino in “Die Entfuehrune” to nloana tine and imprecations’’ were most impres- 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the restraints of voice, yesterday and ts he invented in- 
untimely laid upon her, she conveyed it: such -:fathomless 
The air from ‘Il Seraglio’”’ is another sort. power as. that 
of music. The obligated Mozart wrote. it 1e first. motiv of 
because the friendly singer desired such The voice of it 
a number, and he could “turn it off” y; the -hoart of -if 
readily. Not much imagination, but plenti- pe intensities .and 
ful’ skill, he put into this bouquet of the emotion ;.the mind 
flowers of song, leaving the singer to Dring js design and ex- 
them to bright bloom. Without such lustres ow such. ‘great 
this air of Constanze is of none effect. matter and the 
As dutiful as Mozart was Mme. Hempel; inseparable unity 
' yet her voice for once denied her the ; i rts. 
‘Singer who was to be the origina} Gan. and tee suess is that the future wil] essential glinting, cascading tones. Not Dons abt 
| tanze by affording her an opportunity | and third © aT as austere, earnest, even the. intiderital’ measures of. flowing’ gancy, the haunt- 


to display her skill {fn florid sc Ag | Y: 
musie, this biece ig almost ‘ther arity | éantr® are no Symphony concerts next song could she,.for the nonce, “Orn, golden. oo ia beeen 
elk, ee ‘such -movements, 


really dull thing Mozart ever Wrote. | 
| See 30 To better outcome went the other: vén- ar with the per- 
P 


years. 
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tures of the day. Beethovens’ Choral. Sym- 8 in the toying of 
phony, in toto, has become virtually im. # It goads him. 
possible in the regular course-of the Sym- Wtuous stress of 
phony Concerts. No ehorus now Supple- ig voice in; tones, 
ments the orchestra: * Under» -pressure «of. gent, .: Some. may 
| jmore immediate tasks, Incesgant.y. .accur.§ he. beginning of 
an mulating, even so ‘diligent a conductor, as > seize, and, ‘stir. 
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~ 
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n the best voice, but 


83 of coloratur a, and one who Yesterday there was great effort and 
ic significance as well as little achievement in her performance 
ity to the air, of this antiquated show piece. Her 
Pstone of the concert came high notes were uncertain, strained in 
ing, with the three instru- quality, not Sustained. It was a mis~ 
movements of Beethoven’s 9tn taken choice, especially with & Wealth 
Monteux omitted the, °f rarely sung Mozart arias of the 
nparing that work, so! 
I, SO beautiful and ex- original text of “Die Entfuehrung”’ is 
with the unhealthy muU~' in German. 
one recalls the remark The first three movements of Beetho- 
“History of English Lit-| ven’s Ninth Symphony began the con- 
that if a Shakspere lived to-! cert. The chora] finale on Schiller’s “Ode 
nervous, modern age,| to Joy” was omitted. It ig not possible 
have neither the to give works requiring a large chorus 
1e brains to endure the pas- 
that swept through 
_the brain of William Shakspere. 

It would require an infinitely stronger floor. 


488 Hempel not i 
he mistre 
Save dramat 
bravura qual 

The true ca 

a: the beginn 
mental] 
Symphony. 
chorale finale. Cor 
Clear, SO powerful] 
alied in spirit, 
Sic of Honeeg 
Of Taine in his 
erature,”’ 
| day, in our puny, 
‘he 
| body nor tl 
isions and 


Miss Hempel’s voice has never been 
altogether suited to colorature singing. 


Calibre of “Deh vieni”’ available. Miss 
Hempel sang in Italian, though the 


at the regular Symphony concerts be- 
cause the stage must be built out, and 
there is no Place for the dispossessed 
Subscribers for the front rows on the 


soul than Honegger to Write six meag- The scherzo was played adequately. | 
ures of the ninth Symphony, The slow movement stirred Mr Monteux 


HEMPEL $ paseene 
| 1 Sterday’s perfunctory, 
unsympathetic rendering. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| with th 
beauty and 


Frieda Hempe! 


é requisite clarity, Brace, tona]) instrumen 


Mozart ever wrote. 


EW Ue hep ,and his men to unusual] restrained elo- Ay 


= TT A-SI uy 
“uence, which made the | 

ty of the musi vement § 

| | Of this y 18 perhaps the most | 


achievement of Bee. | 


Y would have Zuessed 


The intense rhythmic driving power of 
a Muck, a Mengelberg, ora | ise Mae 
is needed for such things ag this. It is 


Soprano Excels in Mozart’s not’ Mr ‘Moncedaen, things | he lacks in- 


terpretive genius. 


: : Brahm’s “Academic Festiva]’’ over-. 
“Deh Vieni Non Tardar”’ ture, an amiable pot-pourri of German 


Student songs, wag played with a will. 
Horatius Victorious,” a Suite by the 
young Swiss composer Honegger, one of 


‘BeethovenNinth,Brahms’Academic,’ “The aan Eroup who cali themselves 


Proved much more substan- 
ctive music than the suite by 


Honegger Novelty Heard lhaud which was the only work be 


,previously given at these 
St /ga%. Concerts. Horace Victorieux”’ was 
, composed as a ballet in eight episodes. 


chose two “Mozart The lack of illustrative action wag felt. 
Solos at yesterday's yesterday, though each of the connected 
Symphony concert, “Deh vienj non tar- ©b!sodes is compactly built 
dar” from “Figaro,” 

Arten” from “Die E 


| Honegger’s counterpoint is recogni 
and Martern aller ably that of a Gedalge Pupil by dans 


ntfuehrung aus dem | trast with the ridiculous Parodied fugue 
Miss Hempel sang “Deh vieni’ in Milhaud’s suite. His harmony jg dis- 


sonant, his orchestration fuses all the 
ts into one as far ag tone 


underlying archness of color ig concerned. battle scene 
mood, achieving a feat rare nowadays had 
despite Its apparent simplicity, 
Mozart inserted 
no in ‘Die Entfue 
Singer who w 
_tanze by 
to disp] 


“‘Battle , : pi 
amilla’s lamentations 


a florid air for Sopra-' and imprecations’’ were 

id . > Most impres.- 
nt hrung” to please the Sivée. A rash guegs is that the future will 
oS to be the origina] Cos- find Honeg er rated as austere earnest 
aifording her an Opportunity; and third class. . 


her skill in florid song. AS! There are no Symphony concerts next 
really dull thing 


almost the Only | week. 
| i 


FY 
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[ 
aR Monteux ‘could hardly. find time and. 


The op 
below 1” 


énérgy to guide and ‘nish the: work of. an. 
able’ chorus-master. An unpa‘d chorus. 
besides, is careless of hecessary - fidelities 
w ana disciplines: While the (reasury . of 

we are i Symphony Ifall hardly permits payment. 
ica. | A borrowed choir, moreover, could not 
coats lt find room upon the stage, un’ess it were 
1 outbuilt, displacing ° the seats » of | sub- 
ments scribers. ‘Perish that; thought! Out - of. 


There H course, then, must fal] performances. : of 


: the’ Ninth Symphony .. ‘tin entirety’*;- while 
finishec few-and far between are they: likely to 
| be. Yet for fifteen years. past, :an .un- 
some wW warrantable ‘“‘traditien,” porn ofthe. un- 
consclonable purists, has denied. to. the 
: public of the Symphony Concerts the’.hear- 
‘ing of the three-movements in: which. Beet- 
-hoven was content with an orchestra.. 
which NR As Mr. Monteux has often and wisely. 
doné, he broke again’ yesterday with il] 
justified custom. Sufficient and more’ were: 

B the resu’ting Satisfactions and applause, 
Though there: be no fina] excitements 
and - grandeurs, though. this Allegra, 
MY Scherzo and Adagio be but a truncated 
Symphonic body, ~a: thousand: .times over 
they ‘justify - isolated berfommance,. Tr 
/one' sort of human: nature -at least, long. 
familiarity lessens anticipation of the-eigh. 
usual symphonies . of Beethoven ;: but $0 
rarély'in this generation have these ‘three 
movements of the Ninth been heard -in Bos- 
ton that they bring almost. new Sensation. . 
Moreover, beside even the glories. of. the 
Fifth and the Seventh Symphonies, are 
~~ betel they not, in such writing, the summits of. 
Single ~ | Beethoven’s beauty and power? . Except 
. in one or another String quartet. 0° reg 
Three ya final years, nowhere has he invented in- 
Double. strumental Song of | such .fathomless 
Extra : beauty, such unfolding -power as that 
4 which springs from: the first. motiv of 
ixtra | this slow movement. The voice of it 
touches sustained ecstasy: ‘the shoart of if 
beats high with both the. intensities .and 
the serenities of human emotion ;-the mind 
that guides it compasses ..design and ex- 
pression no whit below .such “rreat 
argument.’”’ Always, the matter and the 
means move in that inseparable unity 
which is sum of achievement in the arts. 
In turn, the Scherzo is crown of. the 
All buoyant vigors, the rich fancy,-the haunt- 
ing or the whipping repetitions With which 
Beethoven. could infuse such movements, 
The hearer does not bear With the per- 
sistent rhythm as he does in the toying of 
‘the Eighth Symphony... It goade him, 
Again, tossing and tumultuous stress of 
‘mood and emotion gaining. voice in, tones, 

Qiz ‘pervades the first movement, . Some. may 
Bay that the tempests at. the. beginning of 
Sizdthe Fifth Symphony ..more Seize, and, stir. 
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Mme. I’r1epA HempsEi, soprano, was born at Leipsic, Saxony, on | 
June 26, 1885. She studied pianoforte playing at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory and in Berlin at the Stern Conservatory. Mme. Nicklass 

Kempner gave her singing lessons. It was in Berlin that she first 

jm flé-regard toi ||Sang in opera: in “The Merry ‘Wives of Windsor” (August, 1905). 
Seep Scr ienpis Having sung at the Court Opera in Schwerin (1905-07) -and in 
i | of hari sae" Ge leading cities of Europe she was a member of the Royal Opera, 
. Berlin, from 1907 to 1912. In the latter year she came to the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. : 

She sang in opera in Boston at the Boston 
guest :— 


Sort. of, projection; 1 8G0KS; . ou 
We d ‘of, his: in-. 


ves..in paradlel 


Procedures, 

Was properly. more 

ofthe miusic”’ upon 

péereeptions and imagination... Beyond. per- 
adventure, Honegger has aimed at exceed- 
ing directness .of concentratéd” ‘delinéa- 
tion. He wreaks himself upon the meas- 
ures of’ combat... No mere ‘six, but whole 
ribes, Might ‘be battlirig; Like the vikings 
in-the bajldd, the ‘Horatii-and the Curiatii 


ort of stormy splendor. 
Honegger:.of « “Horatius! 
One; ;intruder, ‘out * of: ‘a 
d these very ‘days; :into 
‘the-company .of all these, halos. -At least 
| he ‘made. contrast:. quickened interest; set 
the hearer to many. ‘Teflections,: if:*not. to 
| Many, delights. . Apart’ from:' impressions 


Opera House as a 


19138. 
19153. 
191. 
1914. 


January 20, Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” 
February 28, Violetta in “La Traviata.” 


March 28, Olympia in “Contes d’ Hoffmann.” 


and popinions, ‘the recordables.facts.in the 
case dre, .relatively'! few. . . ‘Preliminary. 
observations,’ as the old: prefaces: liked to 

¥,-;' have - -not:. been 
columns. Suffice -it:to recall that” ‘‘Hora- 
tius. Triumiphant’), wis «written as ‘illustra- 


tive .and enhancing. music’'to. mimotrama| } 


=the one as yet unheard, the other as 
yet. unseen *in thé, theatre’. ‘The;matter is 
Rowan - récord-ayRotian, talé. of: the duel 
| Cymiatit.to-end a petty, war; ofthe loves be- 
tween-a.Curatius and Camilla of the Hora- 


ag A 


~~ 


slain; of the , vengeance: of: her. brother, 


. 


‘Tasing,/bloody-minded Livy sets: down the: 


'story’;, Corteiile’s * ‘Horaces’’ has ‘lotig .‘pré- 
Served: it to the French stage;; Macaulay’s 
familiar;English ballad recounts: the’.fight,. 
| art, not,the,murder, ,, x. NM et ne i 
‘To, this ‘tale-'for.: miming ‘and. picture— 
it is hardly. a dramatized narFativu+Honeg- 
ger has written.a music 
faiths “and practice. : 


cere. EXGsPtas. trite, canting: expressiart: af. 
the, hearer’s dislike. tothe mmusic., It, is’.as 
Stoundless . reproach, except as,..woice of 
Arritatiqn to..call: him, ‘‘degenerate.” 
Xcess of finicking’ self-conscious, .. 

offem ) 


| ‘Time. and ‘again he) 
has. affirmed, them—often).to, his ‘detriment. 
‘There’ is. riot” a ‘reason’ to; Call) him, “insin~! . 


plerce,.to, the, 
doding® ior. fu 


delim, also.:‘‘fiercet's pis.» 


“mote, rather ‘that’ cut; with their: swords: 


by: thessigns ofthe music; raining chordal 
tempest, might have, used ‘clubs ior, maces. 


A hh one : 4:0" 5S. the. victorious, Hovatius,.thrusts:: his | 
lacking:.in » thesé Sword “jnto his. impre ca: ing. .gister, the. eler, | 


ey 4 


ments ’,might . be, diésolving: .in-: the «tonal 


shrieks, sweeps; :thunders.. . Here: is: power— 
arid, to. spare; but, -in. first. impression -a 


power, used-rudely,..thickly, even clumsily, | 
all in rough strokes, in blacks and whites | 
mE eae ef APP PRE HK ,;| SO-ely.’) Its analogue ‘in “another art is a | 
between: the, three: Horatii.and the three coarse, but: vivid, print ‘from.a*wood-biock | 


—now:.also’so mutch the mode. . There is no 


fe es nt’ over'the betrothed! J#umination, no’ vivid vibrancy in:Honeg- 
e 4 ; { ri hi A , Naf y ‘ . ’ sf 
tian house; of:Iter lamént’over'the betrothed ger's tonal delineation: It. falls mass upon, 


mass,” blow. upon’. blow—a Savagery, ‘as it 
were, ati once primitive and .sophisticated; 
yet in degree ‘tonic. in a day. .and.upgn a 


public too long schooled, ; hy. Debussy and 


tis, chapel, to. excess of. YVaporous,. “very | 


iO 26 SF Bet ot rin: 
'«"Dhe}.counte part. of, this .violence. is the 


s 


: ' , . i - . ° iv , . - : A . i . " of: n | 
according .to -his} Pi@heing, wire-drawn \music,of the PASSLOA | 

te Titigs A ‘of Camilla and, Curatius, of. her dament} 
for. Curatius ,Gead,".her:\shrill invective J 


upon... the “slayer. More |. relentless meas- 
ures it. were, hard, “fo, tmagine. . They 

ery. quick, of an agony. fore- 
filed. «The ‘hearer, strange 
a$ are, the atrid means,” may, not’ resist 
the poignancy of. the’ impression. . Therein 


,| is, -Honegger’ both: piercing and’ puissant. 


The sophomore: &crogs 


an ae eer ce 


January 28, Eva in “The Mastersingers of N uremberg.”’ 
January 31, Rosina. 

February 7, Eva. 

April 10, Princess Werdenberg in “Der Rosenkavalier” 


1914. 
1914. 
1916. 


As a concert singer she sang in Boston for the first time on 
November 9, 1913, with an orchestra conducted by Otto Urack. 
Since then she has sung here in concerts and in recitals. 


* 

Honegger, born of Swiss parents, first studied music at Zurich. Going 
to Paris, he studied the violin with Capet. At the Paris Conservatory 
he studied composition with Gedalge and Widor; orchestration with 
d’Indy. He became one of “the Six,” having for co-mates, Georges 
Auric, Louis Durey (who is now an outsider), Darius Milhaud, Francis 
Poulene and Germaine Tailleferre. It has been sald of the Six: ‘They 

ave no set principles to which all of them subscribe save that which 
permits each of them to seek salvation in his or her own way. One 
might say that they have accepted the constitution of a certain kingdom 
Invented by Pierre Louys, whose code of laws contained only two 
Statutes: (1) Do your neighbor no injury; (2) that being thoroughly 
understood, do whatever you please. ... They do not undertake to 
disregard all the established rules and conventions of musical composi- 
ton, f them follows his own inclination in accepting or reject- 
ing them.” Milhaud Says that Honegger is the offspring of German 
romanticism. While others in Gedalge’s class were interested in ‘*Pelleas 
and Melisande” and “Boris Godunov,” Honegger studied the works of 
Strauss, Reger, Schénberg, while among the French composers he was 
drawn towards Florent Schmitt. ‘‘Honegger is perhaps one of the last 


musicians to have felt the spell of Wagner and to have profitably 
assimilated it.” x 
*k 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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FADED TEXT 


the. listening mind and heart. . Possibly; makes. tireless “use vob: massed chords in | | 
but neither’ in storm nor .in intervening. every sort. of, projection; , that..seeks:. out® || 
‘gerenities do they ascend,to the might and the higher..and sharper voices ‘of. his. in- 


the ‘majesty .of this final music.: As the | struments; that would, make play with’ the i 


| Mine, FrizpA HempEn, soprano, was born at Leipsic, Saxony, on 
) |June 26, 1885. She studied pianoforte playing at the Leipsie Con- 


slow..movement of.the Ninth Symphony 
Beales celestial: ecgtasies, so does. this first 
movement lift high and. grave yet other— 
and as deep—human ‘passions and human 
‘poetries; Rarely have orchestra: and con- 
ductor been go eloquently of Beethoven as 
they were in. thé Scherzo.‘and the Adagio. 
In :the..Allegrothe mofe the pity—they 
fell appreciably short of stormy splendor. 


——— 


And _Honegger—Honegger of -‘‘Horatius: 


Triumphant’’——thée one. intruder, out: of a 
Rarisian “Six,” and these very ‘days, into 
thecompany .of all.thése, halos, At least 
he made contrast; quickened interest; set 
the: hearer to many: reflections, if not. to 
many, delights. . Apart from: impressions 
and opinions, ‘the recordable: facts. in the 
case dre, .relatively | few. “Preliminary 
observations,” as the old. préfaces. liked to 
Say,, haye- not. been lacking in. thesé 
columns. Suffice it. to recall that ‘‘Hora- 
tius . Triumiphant’: wis -written .as ‘illustra- 
tive and. enhancing music ‘to. mimodrama 
—-the one as yet unheard, the other as 
yet: unseen *in the theatre. ‘The; matter is 
Roman - record ar: Rorian, talé of. the duel 
between: the, three: Horatii and ‘the three 
Curiatit to-end a petty: war; ofthe loves be- 
tween: a: Curatils and Camilla of the Hora- 
tian house; of Her lament’ over'the betrothed 
Slain; of, the vengeance: of. her brother, 
raging, bloody-mindeéd: Livy sets down the 


story;, Corneille’s ‘‘lforaces’” has ‘long ‘pre- 


served: it to the: French stage;, Macaulay’s 
familiar, English ballad. recounts: the’. fight, 
but not,;the,murder, , +. | : , 
__, To. this ‘tale-for.: miming ‘and. picture— 
| it is .hardly.a dramatized narrativ.—Honeg- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


; 
) 
’ 


| 


ger has written.a music according .to ‘his: 


faiths and practice.. Time and ‘again he 
has affirmed ; them—often.to, his detriment. 


There is, not’a reason’ to: call, him. “finsin-+ 
cere”’ exgePptas. trite, canting: expression .of/ 
the hearer’s dislike. to the: music.. It. is as 


groundless. reproach, 
Irritation to. call. him, “degenerate.” . No 
excess of finicking self-conscious, ..semi-. 
effeminate artifice.is his pitfall... Far more 
threaten, him rude, inchoate vigors, .mere- 
ly, thickening and up-Diled. . By this faith 
and practice he music that 


except as..voice of! 


Writes a 


orchestra,’ as. gq whole. rather than. with 
indiyidua’ timbres; that, moves. in paraile| 
or interlocked, planes, with. little. regard -to 
academically related keys; that admits an 
acrid, impinging melody; that rains blows 
of harmony—dr" oftener’ of. Assohatice. 

So much, incidentally, for procedures. 
The listener, yesterday, .was properly more 
interested in thé play ofthe muSic ‘upon 
verreptions and imagination... Beyond. per- 
adventure, Honegger has aimed at exceed- 
ing directness .of concentratéd” ‘delinéa- 
tion. He wreaks himself upon the meas- 
ures of combat.. No mere ‘six, but whole 
ribes, might “be battling, Like the vikines 


'||/ikempner gave her singing lessons. 


in the ba:lad, the Horatii and the Curiatii § 


“mote, rather than cut, with their: swords: a | 


by -the-signs of the music; raining chordal § 


tempest, might have, used clubs ‘or, maces. 
Wh¢n.the. victorious : LLoratius, thrusts. his 


sword ynto his. impreca.ing sister, the. cle: : 
ments might . be,. diéselving. .in-: the -tonai § 
shrieks, sweeps; thunders... Here is 'power— 


(2 


and, to. spare; but..in. first 
yower used. rudely, thickly, even clumsily, 
all in rough strokes, in blacks and whites 
so-ely. Its analogue in another ‘art is a 
coarse, but: vivid, print -from.a‘*wood-block 
—now.also’'so much the mode. There is no 
illumination, no vivid vibrancy in: Honeg- 
ger’s tonal delineation. It. falls mass upon 
mass, blow upon blow—a Savagery, as it 
were, at: once primitive and. sophisticated: 
yet in degree ‘tonic in a day..and upon a 
public too long schooled,, hy. Debussy and 
fis, chapel, to. excess of. vaporous,. “very 
perspial” finesse... ke ae eiath ie. 

The’. counterpart. of this ..violence. is the 
piercing, wire-drawn .music. of the 
of Camilla and, Curatius, of. her jament 
for. Curatius dead,’. her Shrill invective 
upon. the “slayer. More relentless meas- 
ures it .were,:hard "to, imagine. They 
pierce..to. the yery. quick, of an agony. fore- 
boding’ or. fulfilled. “The ‘hearer, strange 
aS are, the atrid means, may, not’ resist 
the poignancy of. the impression. Therein 
is, Honegger both piercing and puissant. 


The sophomore: across the-aisle would ‘have: 


him also -‘‘fierce.!’; +. 
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f) Might say that they have acce 
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| drawn towards Florent Schmitt. 
usiclans to have felt the spell 
assimilated it.” 


Statutes: 
understood, do whatever you please. 
disregard all the established rules and conve 


tion, ae each of them follows his own inclination in accepting or reject- 
ing them. 


romanticism. 


and Melisande” and “Boris Godunov,” Honegger studied the works of 
st | 


servatory and in Berlin at the Stern Conservatory, 
It was in Berlin that she first 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (August, 1905). 
Having sung at the Court Opera in Schwerin (1905-07 ) and in 
leading cities of Europe she was a member of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, from 1907 to 1912. In the latter year she came to the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. 

She sang in opera in Boston at the Boston Opera House as a 


sang in opera: 


guest :— 


19138. 
19153. 
191 

1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1916. 


January 20, Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” 
February 28, Violetta in “La Traviata.” 

March 28, Olympia in “Contes d’ Hoffmann.” 

January 28, Eva in “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” 
January 31, Rosina. 

February 7, Eva. 

April 10, Princess Werdenberg in “Der Rosenkavalier” 


As a concert singer she Sang in Boston for the first time on 
November 9, 1913, with an orchestra conducted by Otto Urack. 
Since then she has sung here in concerts and in recitals. 


*K * 

Honegger, born of Swiss parents, first studied music at Zurich. 
to Paris, he studied the violin wit! 
he studied composition with Ge 
d’Indy. 


Going 
1 Capet. At the Paris Conservatory 
dalge and Widor; orchestration with 
} He became one of “the Six,’’ having for co-mates, Georges 
Auric, Louis Durey (who is now an outsider), Darius Milhaud, Francis 
Poulene and Germaine Lailleferre. It has been said of the Six: “They 
‘ave no set principles to which all of them subscribe save that which 
ermits each of them to seek salvation in his or her own way. One 
pted the constitution of a certain kingdom 
ouys, whose code of laws contained only two 
(1) Do your neighbor no injury; (2) that being thoroughly 
They do not undertake to 
ntions of musical composi- 


nvented by Pierre | 


99 ie ° . ; " 
Milhaud says that Honegger is the offspring of German 
While others in Gedalge’s class were interested in ‘‘Pelleas 


rauss, Reger, Schénberg, while among the French composers he wag 
‘‘Honegger is perhaps one of the last 
of Wagner and to have profitably 
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here will be an intermission of ten ininutes after the Symphony 
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‘phony, says. The Herald,-“reeetved a. clear, 

lg ¢ arin and dignified reading fron: 

wit onteux. There werte.a few sharp or 

etic Lee. #. hy Ms heavy moments but on the whole it was 

NEW YORK a asta es dil THE BOSTON | a poetic interpretation.” Hiearing ‘‘Zara- 


'thustra,’’ the same afternoon, loudly the 


ORCHESTRA | reviewers Clap their nands. ‘‘Mr, Mon- 
: 'teux’s plavers,’’ The Times declares, “gave 
For the First Time in Five Years the 4 great account of themselves in Honeg- | 


| 
| auf gers piece and still Breater in their super’, 
: Visit of Last Week Brings General and performance of Strauss’s tone-poem.” ‘The 
| 
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oe a if 3 ne fem ate on a a 7 ; a a Pf i 
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ee ee : 
} : Herald waxes even warmer Tt }) 
P r Praise for Conductor and m Tecal’s 
articula c “Zarathustra’’ as heard from Strauss him- 
Band—Honegger, Horatius and the Re- : self a. year ago, and finds it “safe to say”’ 
J 1 : (that “Mr. Monteux made the big score 
viewers—A Concert of Obligation for Mr. sound as well. ‘The opening bars a as others 


Gericke—Pending Pieces were played with fine sweep of tone.’ tical 
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fat 


since 1917, many times as the Boston Sym- 


eee ow wees +s oe 


> , . hn ‘) ao + Pat ried - 
ND lo! <A. strange new thing has | P™°MS Orchestra has visited New York 
happened in. the land. On Thurs No such. praises have been written of it 
eget <3 eG MMe and no such plaudits fallen to the valiant’ 
(oxy day evening) last, at Carnegie | Monteux. They count also in Boston. 
% ; 
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i THiall, Mr. .Monteux and the Bos- | oo 
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Wit 


the 5 s +5 ~ +lriae <Anwer rr +31 “~~ ce 
le frst time this season. Their pro-! «fhe novel number of Saturday afternoon, 


} 
ton Orchestra were heard in New York for |Horatius, Honegger, New York | 
gramme. traversed Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic !as already said. was Honegger’s “Foratius | 
Symphony”’; Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘Varia- | Triumphant,” as new to New York as Jit 
tions for Two String Orchestras upon a |?4d been a week ago to Boston. To the 
aT eae 7 iece t reviewers give aj 
Theme of Tallis’: Griffes’s tone-pictures, nt ce the reviewers sive the major pa 
“Clouds” and “The White P 1”? ; of their articles on Sunday and not one 
| ni ute Peacock”; Gla- | qenies the vivid impression it was sure to 
' 


zunoOV’S tone-poem, ‘“‘Stenka Razin.’’ On |make. Says The Herald: 


Saturday afternoon last, in the same room, The composition defies an adequate 


followed the second concert of the Bos- description after one hearing. It is bold 
. ods ia * and graphic music, not without conven- 


lonians through the Fourth Symphony of} tional form, but with harmonic pipes 
Brahms; Honegger’s °* atius Tri f nations, which resolve themse!ves, wi 
nan TEA UR STIURE rarely a suggestion of melody, into a 
maze of variegated colors, now shim- 
mering as in a brilliant glow of light, 
or bursting into marvelous extrava- 
gant masses of harsh, powerful, . dis- 
cordant sounds. which baffle all proper 
description. The development of the 
score seems to far overleap the boun- 
dary set by the subject. The music 
should best be heard evidently with 
the stage-ballet as the composer origi- 
nally purposed. The orchestra played 
the piece superbly. At the close the 
audience. seemed at first dazed» and 
cave but little applause, and then sud- 
denly the applause became enthusi- 
astic. but was perhaps meant for Mr. 
Monteux’s orchestra. 
The Times, according to custom, walks 
the middle way. Noting the Symphony of 
Brahms, ‘‘Honegger’s Horatius,’’’ it prot 
caeds, “is altogether a horse of another 
color; denial of harmony, of meiody, even 
of motif—an orchestral ‘daub,’ indeed, but 
suggesting new ranges of delicacy or depth 
in tonal combinations as elusive and fleet- 
ing as the colors. of molten gold over.a 
penance of the “Tallis Variations’’ was|cauldron of fusing, metal. It is boidly 
truly fine.’’ done, irritating or fascinating, according 
Outside a reservation or two as io slow]|as the listener’s thought is on music of 
pace, Brahms at the hards of a French past or future. If Honegger hrs evolved | 
conductor gave hardly less pleasure to]a new language, he speaks it, or makes. 
the assembled recorders. His Fourth Svm- his orchestra speak it, fluently. 
“The Horatii and Curatii ware sufficient: | 
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ant” and Strauss’s “Zarathustra.” On both 


occasions befell the miracle. For the first 
times, as it seems, since the days of Dr. 
‘Muck, the abler reviewers for the news- 
papers praised the orchestra and pra‘sed 
the conductor. Nearly aii of them agre23. 
for example, that in these days the ‘“Fan- 
tastic Symphony” is a sterile music. Yet, 
for Mr. i<rehbiel cof The Tribune, “into it 
Mr. Monteux injected the Vitalizing fluid 
of. a sincere and graphic interpretation’’; 
while “ ‘The Scene in the Fields’ in partic- 
Ular was made of a convincing and com- 
pelling beauty by the excellence of the 
performance.’’ Mr. Taylor, for The World. 
was even better pleased. “It was a bril- 


| 
| 
Honegger of ‘*Horatius’’ | ant performance,’ he writes, ‘minutely 


_——— er em ee eee oe 


ene ne eee 


thought out and given with the transcend- 
ent technical bravura and tonal limpidity 
of which the Boston Orchestra is capable 
when it is in the mood.” Like-minded were 
The Evening Post and The Times; while 
i) the ears of the latter journal the ver- 
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builded, Dr. Muck perfected. . What tae 
| conductors sought. and = maint ined, Mr. | 
»Monteux, to the utmost of his abilities and 
/ against daunting odds, has striven: to _re- 
@ain. Nearer tham ever. before is he now | 
to’ the goal.. Reconstituting, -reschooling 
the orchestra, he naturally recalls Mr. | 
Gericke as forerunner and exemplar. 
Hearing of his poverty—-a poverty that 
denies almost the necessities of comfort- } 
| able living—Mr. Monteux characteristical- | 
ly sets about relief. The concert of to- 
/morrow~is his eager: doing: Two publics | 
_ are in duty bound .to seek it-—the elder 
Public still remembering Mr. Gericke: the 
-younger public weekly — applauding Mr.’ 
Monteux. In ninety-nine instances out of 
a hundred a concert for us auditors is 
question,|.of pleasure. Here “comes the 
hundredth when it becomes matter. of ob- 


“ligation. Not noblesse oblige, but honor, 


‘memories, and reciprocal human warmth. 
\ i, 


Incidents and Prospects 


By report from Symphon ) 
; y Hal!, some- 
what less than $5000 is now in hand for 
aid and comfort to Mr. Gericke. The re- 
turn, thus far, from tickets to the concert 
tomorrow’ approximates $3000. _ Private 
Subscriptions ‘have yielded also $1700. The 
larger the final sum the better. 
The projected performance 
bevuek p 3 S of Holst’s 
Belts, The Planets,” anticipated above 
a others as the novel piece of the year 
Still await the arrival from London of the 
The full score is on Mr. 
Diligently he studies it, 
-SSase upon cabled message. 
| agten a dilatory publisher. | . 
There is ho truth in the gossip to be 


ider the nearly} heard in this town and in New: York as 


penury of Vienna. The regain- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, AT 81415 P.M. 


FRANCK, SYMPHONY in D minor 


I. Lento; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegretto 
III. Allegro non troppo 


FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM: ‘Les Kolides” 
(‘*The Aeolidae’’) 


CONCERTO in A minor for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, op. 54 


I. Allegro affettuoso 
II. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso 


III. Allegro vivace 


SCHUMANN, 


FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM: “‘Le Chasseur Maudit” 
(‘The Wild Huntsman’’) 


CENTENNIAL OF CESAR FRANCK 
(Born December 10, 1822) 


Soloist: 


OLGA SAMAROFF 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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(4¥" characterized in triple. combat. Still 
‘More pilaintively recognizable is Horace’s 
"sister, Camilla.:- She Weeps—two whining 
es ellos for her eyes—over her enemy-lover. 
Horace. draws his sword, and no greater 
thrusts éver sounded in full orchestra than 
| when in’ Gilbert’s phrase, he ‘drew his 
Snicker-snee.’ For the startling sounds 
are indeed provocative of mirth, yet the 
fact remains that the composer has made 
his audience al] but present at a killing.” 


_ This time The World sits in the seat of 
the’ smart Scorner, saying: 


.Only in the actual combat section 
did the music seem to bear any emo- 
tional. relation to the plot, and even 
then the effect was achieved largely by 
the cumulative force of crescendo and 
accelération. The piece as a whole is 
a series of deft juggling tricks with 
harmonies and whole tones, with here 
and there a Suspicious trace of the 
“Rheingold” giants. Shrill. tremu- 
lous echromatics, harmoni¢ged in whole- 
toned fashion. delineated the triumph 
_itself, and the Subsequent lament of 
‘Camilla for her lover, together with 
her imprecations. were tabricated out 
Of alternate snorings and neighings 
from the brass and musical meander- 
ings. up and down the treble in aug- 
mented steps on _ the part of the 
Strings. Thus Camilla wept and 
cursed. Then Horatius. not without 
cause, ran her through with two or 
three peeping whistles. an election rat- 
tle, a rubble of drums telling how it 
was done. With a dull thud of the 
bass drum she fell to the ground (Ca- 
milla must have been a fat girl) and 
it was over. Mr. Monteux’s muscular 
efforts were dutifuly applauded by the 
‘house. With the scenery, costumes 
aud the choreography for which it 
was written the music might gain in 
appeal. As it was, standing alone. it 
Was about as interesting as the gray 
voile curtain before which Isadora 
Duncan dances. 


Gerickan Glories 


To write these things of the Boston Or. 
chestra. so restored to its Wwhilem prestige, 


if not yet to its whilom audiences, in New| 
York, is to vecall and to anticipate the! Monteux’s table, Diligently he Studies it 


concert it will give to-morrow evening at 
home for the relief of Wilhelm Gericke, | 
througk thirteen seasons its conductor, | 
noW straitened in old age under the nearly} 
Universal penury of Vienna. The regain-; 
ing of that prestige through the past five| 
years has licen slow and difficult. In 
measure it was so. because both the public} 
and the reviewers in the capital of music 
in America, set high the standard for the} 
orchestra. They insisted upon that height 
not only because Dr. Muck had maintained 
‘i beyond any of his immediate predacem: | 
sors, but also because, long before, Mr. 
Gericke had determined it. “You have not | 
an orchestra,” the record makes him Say, 
thirty-cight sears ago. this autumn on his 
first coming to Boston. “There are some 
musicians; but it. is hardly an orchestra.” 


Through the next five Years—by wha’ 
eare and pains, by. what insistence and 
persistence!—Mr. Gericke made a *‘for- 
tuitous aggregation” (as some wit called 
it) an expert and disciplined band. Then 
first New York knew it. Departing in 
188%, he returned in 1898, to find his stand- 
ards still prevailing. Through eight years 
more he deepened and refined them, add- 
ing a new and also lasting criterion: The 
repertory of the Boston Orchestra must 
be elastic and catholic. What Mr. Gericke 
builded, Dr. Muck perfected. What both 
conductors sought and maintained, Mr. 
Monteux, to the utmost of his abilities and 
against daunting odds, has Striven to re- 
Sain. Nearer than ever before is he now 
to the goal. reconstituting, reschooling 
the orchestra, he naturally recalls Mr. 
Gericke as _ forerunner and exemplar. 


te 


Hearing of his poverty—-a poverty that | 
denies almost the necessities of comfort- } 


able living—-Mr. Monteux characteristical- | 


ly sets about relief. The concert of to- 
morrow.-is his eager doing. Two publics 
are in duty bound to seek it—the elder 
public still remembering Mr. Gericke; 
younger public weekly applauding Mr. 
Monteux. [n ninety-nine instances out of 
& hundred a concert for uS auditors is 
question of pleasure. Here comes the 
hundredth when it becomes matter 
ligation. 


Incidents and Prospects 


By report from, Symphony Hal!, some- 
What less than $5000 is now in hand for 
ail and comfort to Mr. Gericke. The re- 
turn, thus far, from tickets to the concert 
‘omorrow approximates $8000, Private 
subscriptions ‘have yielded also $1700. The 
larger the final sum the better. 

The projected performances of Holst’s 
Suite, ‘The Planets,’’ anticipated above 
al! others as the novel piece of the year, 
Still await the arriva] from London of the 
separate parts. The full score is on Mr. 
but cabled message upon cabled message 
Will not hasten a dilatory publisher. 

There is no truth in the gossip to be 


heard in this town and in New York as | 
Well about aggrieved Subscribers to the | 


Symphony Concerts whose ears were so 


| outrag2d by “‘Horatius Triumphant” that 


they threatened Withdrawal of their sub- 
scriptions. Of course there were pro- 
testing letters, There always are after 
the performance of any impressive piece 
in ultra-modern voice. Again, as al- 
Ways, the incurably Conservative and in- 
curious write them. It is the custom to 
receive them with a. smile ——and to take 


in hand another and very different plece | 


by Honegger, a “Summer Pastoral,”’ 
Be: Bi Pr 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SEVENTH PROGKASM)aks 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, AT 815 P.M. 


FRANCK SYMPHONY in D minor 
I. Lento; Allegro non troppo 


II, Allegretto 
III. Allegro non troppo 


FRANCK SYMPHONIC POEM: ‘Les Eolides”’ 
| (‘‘The Aeolidae’’ ) 


CONCERTO in A minor for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, op. 54 


I. Allegro affettuoso _ 
II. Intertnezzo: Andantino grazioso 


III. Allegro vivace 


SCHUMANN, 


SYMPHONIC POEM: ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit”’ 
(‘‘The Wild HuntSman’’) 


CENTENNIAL OF CESAR FRANCK 
(Born December I0, 1822) 





Soloist: 


OLGA SAMAROFF 
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Centenary 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


It was inevitable that the first 
composition on the programme giv- 
en by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall in honor of the cen-| 


tenary of Cesar Franck, born Dec. 
10, 1822, should be the D minor sym- 
phony. For this symphony towers 
over every work of Franck for or- 
chestra, and for many it is higher 
than any other 


feeling and the spiritual power of 
the music. 


CREATION OF GENIUS 


| Familiar as the symphony is now, it 
: becomes greater with every repetition, 
and what makes its existence almost 
miraculous is the thought of the ma- 
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required a being with the soul. of a it~ 


. 


tle child, one who asked of the world 


|nothing, who did not dream of honors, 


fame, leadership, to bring such sounds 
into existence. In the face of this, art 
that is merely esthetic, ‘‘art for art’s 
sake,” eto., appears as the merest rub- 
bish. What is in a man is the thing 
that appears, and counts, in his scores. 


Stirs the Audience 


There is no need to repeat the things 
that have now been said thousands of 


times about this symphony. It deeply 
stirred the audience yesterday. The 
performance was very brilliant. Tn. 
some places it was great, and both 
conductor and orchestra were applauded 
to the echo. 

It would have been far more appropri- 
ate for a soloist to play the “Sym-— 
phonique Variations” of Franck for 
piano and orchestra in such a pro- 
gramme, than the Schumann concerto, 
lovely as that work is, and not un- 
related to Franck in certain. charac- 
teristics—as it is totally unrelated to 
him in others. Mme. Samaroff, for 
reasons of her own, we suppose, played 
_Schumann, and she is a pianist to re- 
spect the modest proportions and in- 
timate spirit of the A minor concerto. 
/She was warmly received. 

‘‘Les Eolides” is a finer piece of music 
than’‘Chasseur Maudit,’’ but the later 
composition can be made very brilliant, 
and was so made by Mr. Monteux, 
while the former has passages of a 
seraphic sensuousness that, again, was. 
a special and uncommunicable attribute 
of Cesar Franck. 


FRANCK HONORED AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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‘Program Pays Tribute to 
Centennial of Birth — 


| Yesterday’s Symphony program paid 
‘tribute to the centennial of Cesar 
Franck, born at Liege, Belgium, Dec 10, 
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and worldliness of the society | , 
rigors Franck lived when he produced 1822, but commonly regarded as one of 
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SYMPHONY 


| in which Franck lived when he produced | 


this masterwork. 
Such a symphony would never havé;symphony, and two of his tone poems, | 


a thinker, philosopher or virtuoso. It 
required a being with the soul of a lIit- 
tle child, one who asked of the world 
nothing, who did not dream of honors, 
fame, leadership, to bring such sounds 
into existence. In the face of this, art 
that is merely esthetic, ‘“‘art for art’s 
sake,” eto., appears as the merest rub- 
bish. What is in a man is the thing 
that appears, and counts, in his scores. 


Stirs the Audience 
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“ times about this symphony. It deeply 
stirred the audience yesterday. The 
performance was very brilliant. Tn 
some places it was great, and both 
conductor and orchestra were applauded 
to the echo. 

It would have been far more appropri- 
ate for a soloist to play the “Sym- 
phonique Variations’ of Franck for 
piano and orchestra in such a pro- 
gramme, than the Schumann concerto, 
lovely ag that work is, and not un- 
related to Franck in certain charac- 
teristics—as it is totally unrelated to 
him in others. Mme. Samaroff, for 
{reasons of her own, we suppose, played 
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Franck’s symphony dea] With its cyeli- Almost an entire« prog 
% st an e , ‘ogram | 
Franck’s music cannot fail of being Seventh Concert 7 — 


cal form and its &ermin ti - " 
Which, as analyzer by his “pupil "and 
monotonous. The composer’s. style! . j 
underwent SO few conspicuous | : bration of 100th Birth- 
day of Composer 


string quartet was only tolerated, en- | 
dured in the same year because it was. 

| produced at a Kneisel Quartet concert, 
and at that time the Kneisels could do 

ino wrong. “The Wild Huntsman,” pro- 
duced here by Theodore Thomas in 1898, 
was looked on as the work of an eccen-~ 
tric and theatrical Frenchman. 

When Mr. Gericke produced in 1899 
the symphony so enthusiastically ap- 
plauded yesterday, the storm broke 
loose. There were letters of angry pro- 
test. A leading critic characterized the 
symphony as “dismal.” Several sub- 
scribers to the concerts called it “im- 
moral” and vowed they would not at- 
tend any concert in which music by 
Franck was to be played. 

Nor did Franck fare better for a time 
in New York. Even the broad-minded 
James Huneker dismissed him as a eort 


Evers, d’Indy, sprout from brief melo- 
mice The first and last movements 
eaeon chiefly exemplify this process. 

ee ce ee been the most dis- Changes throughout his career that. 

nost praised. The view compositions ‘chosen from widely 

separated periods of his creative ac-| 

tivity offer little variety. Great as| 

his music undoubtedly is, profoundly | 


‘taken by Coquard, another of Franck’s 
nus } ORCHESTRA GIVES 
emotional, deeply mystical, the simi- | now in the heavily 


‘Pupils; that the middle movemene + 

really the finest, Seems more just. 7 
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man and “Les Eolides,” offers little | boudoir! Poor “Pere” Franck! 
contrast. Of the playing of the musice, By PHILIP HALE And so Franck had to make his way 
however, nothing but praise can be, The seventh concert of the Boston here, as in Paris, misunderstood, 


urge of Beethoven or Ww : 
4€ argner. 
Franck is after all an improviser of 
said. Almost never has the orches-, 3ymphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- abused, regarded by some as an an- 


Benius, pouring forth clear coheren+ 
musi¢ in steady streams like those of 
Bach, but not possessed of drainatic 
imagination as Aristotle defined tt igisebay 

His climaxes are akin to '‘Liszt’s, not 


to Wa ner’s, de re - 
t ence the comparative archist, by some as a bore. He shared 


Simplicity of the allegretto in the SVM 
phony, and the nobility of its first frye . 
make this movement his serene 
achievement in orchestra] music. sot gt 
b9 Les Holides” and ‘‘le Chasseur Mau 
gait,’” based, one On a poem by Leconte Ha 
Lisle, the other on a ballad by suerger. 
prove the individua!] poetic imagir.ation 
of Franck. The first piece does not: 
quite achieve the emotiona] delicacy at 
‘which it aims. “Le Chasseur Maudit” 
18 Melodramatic after the Lisztian man-’ 
ner, of less real power than his “Le 
Preludes” or even his ““Mazeppna ” CO, rota 
j pared with the symphony 6; wit} ie 
best of Franck’'s organ. pieces Pa sg 
| tone poems are insignificant" “'@ 88! 
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Franck Program Given 
by Boston Symphony 


A The seventh program of the Boston 
ymphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
conductor, was devoted, with the ex- 


| 
/ 


| originality, 


tra attained such pure beauty of tone 
as in “Les Eolides” or such expres- 
sive power as in the symphony. 
Much interesting music has been 
composed for piano with orchestra] 
accompaniment since the year 1845. in 
Which Schumann completed his. con- 
certo; yet pianists continue to play 
this, aS well as other over familiar 
pieces Of similar character, to the neg- 
lect of more novel music. To be sure 
the work of yesterday retains its well- 
known beauties, its romantic charm, 
even much of its first freshness and 
rigi and in the hands of a 
planist of greater resource than Mme. 
Samaroff might still excite the emo- 
tions.. The romanticism of the 40s 
must have been more ardent than that 
of Mme. Samaroff yesterday afternoon. 
She played with cold reserve in the 
frst movement: the Intermezzo, play- 
ful and amorous by turns, was precise, 
almost stilted, and the brilliant nas- 
sage work of the Finale was often in- 
distinct. Was this the music of Schu- 
mann, the romantic lover of Clara 
Wieck, the creator of Florestan and 
Kusebius, the composer Who trans- 
lated into. tones whimsica] fancies of 
KEK. T. A. Hoffmann? Perish the 
thought! - . , S. M. 


juctor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program was 
arranged with a view to celebrate the) 
100th birthday of Cesar Franck (Liege, | 
Belgium, Deo. 10, 1822). His symphony! 
and his symphonic poems, “The Aeoli- 
lae’’ and “The Wild Huntsman” were 
the selections. It was a pity that 
Franck’s ‘‘Symphonic Variations,’’ one) 
of his finest works, were not in the 
repertoire of Mme. Samaroff. She 
would, no doubt, have given a notes 
worthy performance of them. As it was 
she plaved Schumann’s concerto. 
“Let us now praise famous men, 

And our Fathers that begat us. 
The Lord hath wrought great glory by 

them, 
Through his great power from the be- 
ginning. 


Such as found out musical] tunes, 

And recited verses in writing.” 

It was eminently fitting that the cen- 
tennial of Franck should be celebrated 
in this city and by this orchestra. His 
music was not always high in favor 
here. The first time his name appeared 
in Boston on a program was at a song 
recital of Gardner Lamson’s. The song, 
an early one, was “The Emir of Benga- 
dor.’’ The date was March 9. 1892. 

When Ysaye and Lachaume intro- 
duced Franck’s violin sonata in 1895; 
when Ysaye, Marteau, Bendix, Gerardy 
and the pianist Lachaume introduced 
the magnificent plano quintet in 1898. 
leading musicians of this city shook 
wise heads and said with an alr of 

| finality: ‘This will mever do.’’ The 


/'when music by Milhaud was 


the fate in Boston of Verdi (see 
Dwight’s Journal of Music). Wagner, 
Richard Strauss (whose “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’’ was described in a Boston 
newspaper as the work of a madman), | 
Loeffler, Debussy, Ravel. This men 
and brethren, should make us all tol- 
erant, even cautious, in passing judz- 
ment on contemporary composers whose 
idiom is as yet strange to us. Cock- 


the one that expresses them. The lizht- 
ning did not strike Symphony Hall | 
per- 
formed; nor was there any sign of di- 
vine wrath, there was no celestial dis- 


| 
| 
| 
sure opinions are valuable chiefly to | 
| 


turbance, no perturbation of nature 
when the ‘“‘Horatius Triumphant’’ of | 
the Sieur Honegger was produced. 

le us hear what is going on in the 
Inisical world. Even if it is going on 
noisily and queerly to our ears. It is 
not’ enough to say: “I don’t like it. 
Why does Mr. Monteux put such 
pieces on the program?” Inherently 
bad music will soon disappear of {t- 
se’f, unless it is so bad, with so ob- 
viously vulgar tunes, that it becomes 
popular; but music is not necessarily 
bad because it is of a strange and ir- 
regular nature. For audiences to have 
no curiosity about new works, no spur 
to hot discussion concerning them, is 
a sign of stagnation in art. 

Thus Cesar Franck, a great teacher. 
teaches us all indirectly a lesson. It 
is not necessary to eulogize him at 
this late day. He has his seat high 
among the immortals, and the muses 
and the saints hold converse with him. 

The performance yesterday was a 





superb glorification of this modest man. 
Even “The Wild Huntsman,” not one 
of his best works, was played under 
Mr Monteux’s brilliant direction as it 
had never been played here before. 
'Mme. smu.rnoff gave a very musica’ 
reading of Schumann’s concerta, a per. 
formance that might be called Schu- 
mannesque. She did not.attempt, as] 
many do, to turn this romantic compo- 
sition into a thing of swollen propor- } 
| Hons for a large hall; she succeeded in 
‘establishing an intimate relationship be- 
tween Schumann and the hearers. In 
this she was aided by the exquisitely 
Sympathetic playing of the orchestra. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
‘The program of the concerts next 
week is as follows: Sibelius, Symphon;, 
No. 5; Lully-Mottl, Ballet Suite; Bax. 
“November Boughs” (first time in Bos- 
ton); Chadwick, Anniversary Overture 
(new). 
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RITES HEAPED UPON 
FRANCK 


One Representative and Two Less Char- 
acteristic Pieces to Do Him Honor— 
Variegated Residue — Conductor, Com- 
‘poser and Audience—Mme. Samaroff and 
| Schumann for Interlude 


K there were need of proof that the 
more significant compositions of 
César Franck were, as the phrase 

. goes ahead of their time, such proof 
may be found in the freshness of these pieces 
in “the yéar 1922. A century ago, lacking 
One day, Franck was born; and such an- 
niversaries make excellent measure of the 
youthfulness of a composer's music. In 
1822 Wagner was a lad of nine, Liszt was 
éleven, Chopin and Schumaan were twelve 
and Mendelssohn: was thirteen. Franck, 
then, was almost a contemporary of these 
men, Yet how much nearer his music 
seems to us than does that of any of the 
others! The centenaries of these com- 
posers, all within easy recollection, found 
them—with the single exception of Wagner 
belonging distinctly to the past. And if 
Franck is not exactly a “‘modern,’ his 
later music carries with it but sligat sense 
of remoteness. | 
At this place some punctilious reader of | 
these words may in protesting voice assert 
that Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann 


of Franck’s more important music was 
written after he had passed his fiftieth 
birthday. Perhaps, indeed, if each of these 


all died in early middle life, and that as 


others had lived to be sixty-eight (and if! 
there ) 


Schumann had kept his sanity) 


‘would be a different tale td tell regarding 


mand 


' 
’ 


their music. Here enters speculation an 
conjecture. It is easy to believe, however, 
that neither Schumann nor Mendelssqh 
would, in later life, radically have changiej, 
their ways, and Chopin seemed to have (x. 
hausted. his powers of invention even ii.- 
fore his short life was spent. Finally, }t 
cite one more example, another eleye 
years will bring the centenary of Brahrpy 


and-at that time the Hamburg master who 


did live to ripe maturity will have become 
a veritable classic, infinitely further from 
us then than is Franck today. | | 

In every eapital of the Western world—| 
unless those of Germany and Austria w'th-| 
hold such honor—this Centenary of the| 
birth of Franck. will be marked by per-| 
formance of his music. We of Boston are 
hearing the Symphony from both of our 
orchestras, and Mr. Goodrich purposes a 
recital of Franck’s organ pieces. Nor was'| 
Mr. Monteux satisfied to play but one com- 


position of Franck at the Symphony Con- | 


certs of this week. Rather he. made al- 
most a Franck-programme—the  Sym- 
phony, the orchestral sketch, ‘‘The Daugh- 
ters of A®olus,”’ and the tone-poem, ‘“‘The 
Wild Huntsman.’’ But one piece not by 
Franck stood on this list, the Concerto ot 
Schumann played by Mme. Samaroff. 
One-composer programmes are hazardous, 
and if the presence of Schumann's Con- 
certo was.due partly to circumstance, 


to | 


accident rather than design, such accident’! 


was mot unfortunate. And yet the three 
pleces by Franck heard in Symphony, Hall 
are by no means equally characteristic 
of the composer, and with this diversity 
Came the needed variety. Only the Sym- 
Phony. was of the later Franck. The two 
tone-poems reveal shim using to greater 
or less extent the ways and means of 
others. Once again, then, Mr. Monteux 
had made a programme shrewdly. After 
the splendors and intensities of the Sym- 
phony, the lighter charm of the much 
earlier ‘‘A®olides’’ made welcome contrast 
Yet both pieces have in common a certain 
sensuous glow, and this found foil in the 
slenderer, relatively severer music of 
Schumann. Finally “The Wild Huntsman’ 
differed at nearly every point from the 
music that had gone before: and many 
programmes that have listed four names, 
not two, have seemed less judiciously bal- 
anced and contrasted. ° 

There are those by no means insensitive 
who honestly dislike this Symphony 0! 
lranck’s. And there are others for whorn 
the piece is the most consistently beauti- 
ful example of the form. In the years be- 
fore, only Schubert had written a Sym- 
phony so purely lyrical, but Schubert, 
great as was his genius, had at his com: 
no such tonal magic as was 
Franck’s. Almost every measure of this 
Symphony caresses the ear with the triple 
arpeal of warm melody, lush harmony 


| 


and sensuous orchestral effect. 
not for the music's fine and ‘sturdy fibre, 
its mastery. of construction, its contra- 
puntal ingenuity, -its frequent force and 


| vigor, such constant sensuousness must in- 


ancient or modern. 


evitably kave palled. Franck has here 
ecmbined in equal measure warmth of 
eclor and strength of line, and such feat 
has not been paralleled 'n any symphony, 
If the piece fails to 
hold its place, it will be, as with all music 
that fades and recedes, because of lack 
of vitality in its ideas. But in this, its 
thirty-fifth year, the themes of the Sym- 
pkony are still compelling, while the fresh- 
ress and ioveliness of its colors are as 
yet undimmed. 


Since Mr. Gericke first introduced this 
Symphony to a generally unresponsive 
audience in 1899, it has been played here 
at eleven pairs of Symphony Concerts—in 
other words, on an average of once in 
évery two years—a record that starce an- 
other piece can sequal. And there seems 


| little likelihood that performances of it will 
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in the near future become of noticeably less 
frequent occurrence. This music, once a 
stumbling-block to all but the most recep- 
tive hearer, adds each year new recruits 
to the hosts of its admirers. And if from 
surfeit or sophistication a few have turned 
away from it, these are too small a com- 
pany materially to affect its destinies. Sel- 
dom does the cautious and temperate 
audience of the Friday afternoon Symphony 


Concerts display: such enthusiasm towards 


any piece as that with which this Sym- 
phony was yesterday greeted. Nor was 
this only because of the Significance of the 
occasion or solely ‘because the performance 
was of all-surpassing eloquence, The 
music itself had again prevailed, if the 
more fully because Mr. Monteux had 
robbed not a note of it of its full potential- 
ity for effect. 

It Was good to hear again ‘The “/EHolides,”’ 
an ingratiating composition, perhaps for an 
instant or two treading on the borders of 
the obvious, but full of sweet sounds, se- 
ductive, transporting. Not necessary . to 
an appreciation of this music are the ex- 
quisite lines of Leconte de Lisle that 
spired it. 
the music is heard, brings réalization of 
the perfection with Which Franck has 
caught its spirit. Here is the pagan 
Mranck, the Franck of ““Psyché,’’ of por- 
tions of the Symphony, 


tously written: 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes aicei vie Symipuviy 


Were it. 


in- | 
Yet reflection on the poem, after: 
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. | and of the Violin| orchestral portion. of the piece. 
sonata, of whom Car] Engel has thus felici- | mo}e probable that 
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“He reminds one of the paintéer-monks 
in the Middle Ages, who blended in the 


traits of smiling Madonnas their saered 
hopes and secular regrets. 


side-whiskers, who gave piano lessons at 
three francs an hour to angmic daughters 
of ‘our better people,’ is the longing for a 
Paradise in which the saints of heaven 
betray their Olympian ancestry. 
of forty years, cloistered in a dim organ- 
loft, where the stale odor of yesterday’s 
incense lingered always, his nostrils seem 
to have caught—as if remembering a fore- 
gone incarnation—the rich and pungent 
smell of the salt sea and mountain laurel 
that sultry winds are blowing around the 
rocks of Naxos, lost in the blue Aigian. and 
dreaming of Ariadne. That is the wonder 


sion, illuminated with the patient and mul- 
ti-colored artistry of Mediwval missals.” 
Of “The Wild Huntsman,” a piece of 
very different mettle, much was written 
in thts place yesterday, and there are no 
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down. Franck has in this case made an 
effective piece that resembles. almost 
nothing in his other music. That he could 
do this speaks “praise for his technical 
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n him only a man of formulas and man- 
nerisms. Formulas Franck undeniably 
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in Which his characteristic progressions 
are used to \wearying extent, there are 
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est trace of them. | 
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Wearing threadbare. Only a performance 
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nule truly absorbing, and though Ame. 
samaroff played it capably and musically, 
sne may hardly be said to have played it 
brilliantly. On the other hand sne showed 
rare appreciation. of the poetic quality of 
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Ropartz, Music by all of them has been | 
heard in Boston of late years. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


KIGHTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8.15 P.M. 


SYMPHONY No. 5 in E flat major, op. 82 
I. Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato 
II. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
III. Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento 


SIBELIUS, 


BALLET SUITE (Arranged by Felix Mottl) 
I. Introduction (‘‘Le Temple de la Paix’’): 
Nymphes, Bergers, et Bergéres 
II. Nocturne (‘‘Le Triomphe de l’Amour’’); La Nuit 
III. Menuetto (‘‘Le Temple de la Paix’’) 
IV. Prelude (‘‘Alceste’’); Marche (‘‘Thesée’’): 
Les Vents (‘‘Alceste’’) Marche da Capo 


LULLY, 


BAX, “NOVEMBER WOODS” for Orchestra 


CHADWICK ANNIVERSARY OVERTURE 
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‘Organist of Ste 
Particularly “tf 
do: those who ¢ 
after failing as | 
tablished Sasol 
teacher, at first 
paying high price 
after the 1848 re 
h:s clientele, with 
He became org 
in Paris, and mart 
cient income exc 
eight ot more h®@ 


traordinary sympathy: Hoved that music is one of the good 


porn siecle things that should be for the glory of 
Sainte-Clotilde, too » rod: and devoted himself without a 
tithe aud enthusiasm |e” of self-seeking or vainglory to 

music. He’ was simple minded, un- 


for giving, always act} ; 
to music. worldly, generous, pattient. 


He is said by his so) Hamor Without Malice 
pils and friends to ha Nowadays one is too apt to think of 
to 10 hours a day reg men who lack the ability to ‘sell them- 
dinary occupations. Iselves,’"’". who never earn enough for 
breadwinning took thiuxuries, and who dg more than they 
time and the major pi need to to hold their Jobs or gain their 
ergy. Yet all the tinselfish ends as misfits or failures. By 


‘he got a better jcompose, and did corthe same token most ennonized and 
new and rich cht and copiously, yet wit uncanonized saints would be failureg, 


with an exception 
by Cavaille-Coll. 
place by sheer me 
trigues by numeri 
the two great step 
He held the positio 
The other great 
career Came to F 
‘parently because 


honestly looking fq. 


job. This was his} 
fessor of organ at 
toire, the famous } 
ported by the Fre} 
held this post from 

The jealousies ¢ 


Parisian musicians, ; .. sical ideas? Sc 
; 11s musica 1¢ Cand: we) tee] for contemplation. For Af) years ne 


a coveted place of! 
feared followed Py 
nis life, according 
is certainly in a } 
facts 


Cotas ee 


All the Time Con 


His connection | 
toire, however, pu & 
many of the mos! 
dents of music. 
in composition was 
hands, Franck’s o 
became the real « 
in composition at 

Among his pup 
achieved fame as 
d’'indyv, were Ern 
laume Lekeu, Hen 
Ropartz. Music by 
heard in Boston o 

Obviously, his 
teaching took up 
'Franck’s time. Int 
| teaching, he gav 
| thorough and det: 
| tion than was reqt 


taking of the sort he His friends agree in ranking France 

pupils. among the uncanonized saints, apart 
From 1841 to 1890 tht ‘rom his music. 

years not represented He had a sense of humor, something 

of his compositions pub few geniuses and not all saints posses 

biography by one or :And, what is more, he seems never lo 

the list is far from re pave laughed at people, but always to 


wrote, since much wW have laughed wiih them. There was no 
‘him, and more never malice in him, 


all. Mranck has often been called a mystic. 
eee. Insofar as that much abused term 
Improvisations Fam: COUPOts vague Fopi'"s leh sapiens ne 
: , nes EE _ It jt means merely a clear and 
Of Franck’s music 1 compelling vision of an ideal un 

| say here more than swervingly followed it is a just de- 
require a rge orche scription. 
from which to borro He felt the need that mystics always 


inspirations are contai habitually reserved one or two hours & 
tet and quintet and his qay for reading, thought or composition 
and violin. His music at its best has 
a firmly woven musical texture of ideas. 
It is music, not a mere jumblo of mu- 
sical sound. 

The glory of his famous tnprovisa- 


' tions was that they, too, had an or- 


ganic structure, were composition as 
well as the raw material of insp.rations. 
His place among the imm per of mu- 
sic, if not among the highest, is un- 
contestable., 

Why did not all this seemingly mo- 
notonous grind of dailv labor, which 
never brought him anything that could 
be called wealth or luxury, embitter 
Franck, as Berlioz, that other great 
French comvroser, was embittered by a 
similar struggle under more favorable 
circun.stances? 

The answer is in the personal char- 


acter of the man. He was cevout in 


the best sense of the term devout. He 
was genuinely meek, and genuinely 
humble, without taking unto himself 
any credit for peculair virtue. He be- 


SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


EIGHTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8.15 P.M. 


SIBELIUS, SYMPHONY No.5 in E flat major, op. 


I. Tempo molto Ma 3 Ahi Allegro erie nig 
II. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
III. Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento 


LOiaees BALLET SUITE (Arranged by Felix Mottl) 
I. Introduction (‘‘Le Temple de la Paix’’): 
Nymphes, Bergers, et Bergeéres 
II. Nocturne (‘‘Le Triomphe de l’Amour’’); La Nuit 
. Menuetto (‘Le Temple de la Paix’’) 
IV. Prelude (‘‘Alceste’’); Marche (‘‘Thesée’’): 
Les Vents (‘‘Alceste’’) Marche da Capo 


“NOVEMBER WOODS” for Orchestra 


CHADWICK ANNIVERSARY OVERTURE 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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CONCERT GIVEN 


Program Includes Pieces 
by Bax and Chadwick 
New to Hub Audiences 


MORE PRETENTIOUS 
MUSIC IS SIBELIUS’S 


By PHILIP HALE 
The eighth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
Cuctor, took place yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: Sibelius, Symphony No. 5; 
Lully-Mottl, Ballet Suite; Bax, ‘‘Novem- 
ber Woods” (first time in Boston); 
Chadwick, Anniversary Overture (first 
time in Boston). 

Walter Savage 


‘Tmaginary Conversations’: ‘I shall 
dine late, but the dining room will be 
well lizhted, the guests few and select. ’ 


A proud saying, but not a conceited or a) 


foclish one. 

Would the Sibelius of the later sym- 
phonies answer any objector in the same 
spirit? It is doubtful whether for some 
vears to come this fifth symphony will 
please the many, for it lacks sensuous- 
ness. it Is without an obvious an@® in-. 
cisive appeal; nor has it beauty, as 
beauty in music is understood by the 
erowd: nor has it thunder-and-lightning 
climaxes with all the percussion instru- 
ments working overtime and the organ 
ealled in to swell the din in the apothe- 
osis. It is a strange but not a baffling 
work. Those who yearn for “explana- 
tions” of, music might find the first 
movement a seascape, with only scream- 
ing gulls to relieve the loneliness. ‘‘Old 
ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” — 

Sibelius wrote this symphony for 
himself, and possibly, 
of one of his works, for a few friends. 
Whether he had any definite program 
in his mind is immaterial. A man of 


in his | one the noble dames who honored Luly 


ee 
SCC CCC eee 


he expressed them in _ tones, 


own: way, 
school or chapel, 
No one can say, 
composer | 
sombre as are 
is no taint of pessimism. 


not. afraid to be alone 


nature, and as there 
Alps, in spite of certain 18th century 


English travellers, in 


Thomas 
there is beauty in this symphony, nor. 


is 


structures. 
the 
| whirl, 


| the clouds. 
his 


leomposers who is enric 


Landor represented } 
himself as saying to Archdeacon Hare } 
with reference to his, five volumes of] 


as Mozart said > 


without “thought of any 
ancient or modern. 
composer or that 
Wild and 
some of the pages, there - 

Sibelius is- 
with savage 
is beauty in the 


this 
influenced him. 


the desert, or in 
Hardy’s Egdon Heath, so 
‘'t always subtle and hidden. 
This man of the North knows the 
exciting effect of oriental repetition in 
nhrase and rhythm,. and on these 
repetitions rears imposing musical 
symphony is not 
‘of the sky and 
shatter of eea’’: there are 
measures to which dervishes might. 
ravs of the sun break through 
We prefer Sibelius when 
leaden. fag 
the great public ever love. 
‘4 these sullen fits?” .. 
of the few English 
hed with the gift 
(tis November is .@ 
month ot storm and stress, yet not the 
November of Thomas Hood, but the 
November of Clare’s Shepherd: 
“At length it comes among the 
forest oaks, | ) 
With sobbing - ebbs, 
crathering high. . 
a: % id 
While clouds above him in wild fury 
boil, 
And winds drive heavily tle beat- 
rain.” 
Did not some Frenchman say that. 
November respectable Englishmen 


he 

The 

‘spasms 
the 


niways the 


— . 
sKV IS 


But will 
‘to cope him 
Arnold Bax is one 


of imagination. 


and. uproar 


in 


went out and hanged themselves®  Pic- . 
the fury of the elements; Bax_ 


turing 


also expresses on mortal 


the reaction 


man: the month*tof a dying year with- | 


out the shining ray of Bethlehem’s star. 
A symphonic poem to be heard again 
in spite of a seeming prolixity. e 

As -Mr. Monteux was the’ full and: 
svmpathetie interpreter of Sibelius and 
Rax in their moods and emotions, so 
he caught the spirit of Lully’s 17th cen- 
tury dances. (How eloquently the ‘or-< 
ehestra aided their teader throughout 
the concert!) Mottl arranged this old 
music reverently, sparing any incongru-- 
ous touch, refraining from “moderniza- 
tion. The beautiful Nocturne and the 
Prelude to the last movement. reminded. 
ane. of Handel, although, there wae 
French grace rather than Italian melody 
and German-English dignity. _ The 
dances, especially those in which the 
wood wind instruments,  exqu isitely 
were prominent, brought -before’ 


| 





in his. ballets at Fontainebleau while 
‘Louis, the Grand Monarque, looked on 
encouragingly or took a royal part. ; 


_ Mr. Chadwick’s overture seemed to us | 


&® personal document, possibly auto- 
biographical. The music is for the most 

| fresh and spontaneous. It shows 
bure construction, but is not too 
academic. Its seriousness is not op- 
pressive; its gayety is not forced. Per- 
haps we are wrong, but we found in the 
more joyous measures hints at former 
and characteristic works of his. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week’s concerts is 
RS follows: Spontini, Overture to ‘“The 

estal” (first time at these concerts); 
Stravinsky, Suite No. 1 from the ballet, 
“Pulcinella”’ (after Pergolesi; first time 
In America); Dohnanyi, violin concerto 
(first time in Boston): Wagner, Pre- 
lude and Love Death trom “Tristan and 
Isolde.”” Albert Spalding will be the solo 
violinist. 
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Boston Symphony Plays 


Bax’s “November Woods” 


The eighth program of the Boston | 


Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, played yesterday 
noon, was as ‘ollows: | 


Sibelius—Symphony No. 5 in BE flat maior | 

. 2 . . « Tr | 
Lully—Ballet Suite (arranged by Mottl) 
Bax—“November Woods” : | 
Chad wick—Anniversary Overture. 


Sibelius’ Symphony was first played | 
here last April and a rehearing of | 
the work after go short a time was | 
welcome. A single performance of 


80 important and complicated a piece 
rarely, if ever, serves to bring out 
all its qualities. This symphony. in 
particular, will bear repeated hearing. | 
It is music which suggests more than 
it actually expresses. For those who! 
look for complexity of thematic de- 
velopment in Symphonic Writing, a 
sreater attention to the forma] pre-| 
Sentation of the ideas than to the! 
musical worth of the ideas themselves, | 


the message of this music will be: 


Slight. On the other hand, if the, * 


hearer but deliver up his imag-| 
composer he will | 


ination to the 

find his thought wandering in new | 
paths, By its rich orchestral col- | 
oring, by the bold and = striking 
character of its themes, by the con-' 


ciseness of its utterance, this sym-| 


after.! 


; 


phony is by far one of the most inter-| 
esting and stimulating of modern 
works cast in the symphonic mold. 
Bax’s “November . Woods,” on the 

other hand, leaves too little to the 
imagination of the hearer. Here 
every point is heavily underscored. 
Again and again the composer returns 
insistently to his task. Again and | 
again he reverts to his thrice told | 
melancholy tale of “the dank and/ 
stcrmy ruin of nature in the autumn.” | 
And in picturing this mood the com- | 
poser does not hesitate to employ cer- | 
tain conventional] figures (as, for in- | 
stance, the whistling chromatic scales | 
in the wood-wind), consecrated by | 
jong usage to the musical expression | 
of such states of nature. It is al] very 
Bray, very gloomy, very Sad, very de- 


, pairing, and, dare we add, very 


monotonous. In fact the weakness of 


— the piece results from its want of a 
| contrasting section, a ray of light and 


hope in the midst Of this almost 
Byronic dejection. | 

In his Anniversary Overture (of | 
what event it commemorates the an-| 
Niversary the audience is not in-'| 
formed) Mr. Chadwick displays all 


the inventive gkil] Of which he has'! 


long been recognized as a past mas- | 
ter. His themes are treated with | 
all the devices known to com posers— 
Symmetrical inversion, augmentation, | 
aqiminution, ete.—and the Whole is: 
clothed in a rich and effective orches- 

traWdress. Yet all this learning is so 

artfully concealed, so admirably suited. 
to the expressive Durposes of the 

composer, that the listeners, were 

they not so informed by the program, 

would little suspect that the composer 

was indulging in go much musical 

cunning before their very faces. Yet 

he overture is. as the composer him- 

self states, “romantic and at times 

dramatic” and containg many pages 

Of original and moving beauty, 

Lully’s seventeenth century music 
Was an excellent foil to these pieces of | 
the twentieth. From it composers of | 

© present may still profit much. Its | 
wealth of melodic invention, the abso-| 
lute agreement between the ideas 
themselves and the means éhosen for | 
their expression. give it enduring life. | 

Bax’s tone poem and Chadwick’s 
overture were played for the first time | 
in Boston. ln a 
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ext week the numbers scheduled 


So : 4 
first American performance oO 

IES HEARD Al Seavindke's ‘Polichinelle”’ suite, from 

, a ballet with themes by Pergolese ; 


aE 


{ 
; 
} 


‘in recent 


“Ta Vestale,’’ the 


Syontini’s overture to 1 ali 
| Sealide and ‘“‘Liebestod from Raber pct 
S ‘and the Dehnanyi violin concerto, 
Albert Spalding as soloist. 
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ere not all taken. The weather and 
were :) 
hined to keep peoplé away. Many of 
ica subscribers, too, seemed to have. 
" ick, Bax and 
| : 
ce “Chadwick, Bax a 
here within a year, was given a ais-¥ 
With Sibel 
ional 1 2 st sense of a 
ar smotional in the bes . a ae 
seat abused term. It sets an example aisha 
Boston, was a horrible example of the 
duliness that results from a music.an ~ 


’ 
) hadwick 
Music by Bax andCha ; 
given their tickets to others. <A _ pro- 
cram with no solo 
sS  ¢ 3 ne ‘tive } 
tinctly careless and often ‘neffective | 
performance. The orchestra did NOt | 
wr "tr ; 
: needed by some contemporary | | 
ain tes by eschewing superficial |. BY OLIN DOWNES 
One listens to a work such as the 
would be quite happily at home 
in. the musical idiom of Wagner's 


Lacks Originality 

{ 

; 

ist and no music by | 

keep together. Subordinate bits of} 
modernity of style. 

Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, played 
“Tannhauser’ playing the sedulous ade 


. i 
Yesterday, for one of the few times EN : . 
app " vears the second balcony 
composer of the first rank, dead or | 
a ser ¢ . 
musical filling were given undue prom- | 
One felt that Bax’ ‘‘November 
¥ x 4 
at the concert of the Boston Sym- 
to more recent masters 


rush seats at the Symphony concerts 
a none too promising program com- NOVEI TIES 
c | . 
ed ‘ 1 
living, is to many concert goers not | 
| 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, first played | 
bh bs 
; “ > $ s . re ’ 
inence. This music is dignified, sincere, 
woods,” played for the first time in 
younger English composers have more J 


\X 


Oths1s of the! conductor, yesteraay afternoon in 


phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux! 


to offer than this devotee of the C>!2%ic « Symphony Hall, and wonders wheth- 


renascence. ' . 
iains the material for a pretiy ana et 14 i eer pete: 

ne bed Prog ge Loner work for full ,claiming that civilization is in dan- 
;stretcneda o } 

1 orchestra. The performance 
'capable, if not brilliant. 


| 


. oa. on + 
servatory, played for the first time at 


9 pe x ‘ ‘ . . 
Or eRaner NF WOE POR) Ate. Lothrop Stoddard is right-in | 


W. Chadwick of the New England Con: | ¢- ash blood into an exhausted mod- | 


was! ger because there are left no young, | 


i 
' 


these concerts, showed marked contra-' ern society. Here is the music of 


|; puntal ingenuity spent lavishly upon, 
' mediocre musical material. The banality , 


i of some of this piece is beneath the? power and sincerity, due partly, at | 


, dignity of a man capable of writing 
| the “‘Melpomene”’ overture. ¥ ; 
|, she one bright spot in a disappoint-.  _sunds./ The lament of this =e 
| !ing afternoon was a suite arranged by ,Stounds., ‘ie a 
; the late Felix Mottl from operas ane seems the lament of some barbaric 
ballets by Lully, chief music purveyor | Ja x a | 
| Ito the be of Louis XIV of France. hero, strangely and _ verplexedly 
|} These spirited and amusing numbers “adrift in a world to which he does 
| | were excellently played, affording muUS!= pie 
cal solace and diversion, if not requil 'tyo¢ belong. 
| ing elaborate comment. 


Sibelius, a composer of a primitive | 


| 
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least, to racial and geographic back- | 
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‘iy 6. 6fety yet its | 
om is tha : ced Sibelius, | 
yen harder to understand than the 


* 
: , 


pidelius, for example, of the second. 
‘s)mphony which was long in finding 
Tecognition here. It is another proof. 
of the way in which the musical world 


‘moves, of the rapidity with which our 
@ars ‘adjust ‘themselves to new impres- 
We : 'e . 1 

Sf, native quality. 
which can no longer be de-} 


a 9 . 

+ Two Novelties Heard 
_ Two novelties were included in yes- 
terday’s programme, Arnold Bax’s sym- 
a eta tes ‘ 

| Phonic poem, “November Woods,” and 


| George W. Chadwick's *‘Anniversary’”’ 
. vertu: 2, Between these works and the 
pSibelius symphony was tue ballet suite 
; by music by Lully, as arranged by 


DBs 


, 


is , music of old world charm and 


gene ‘ne 

cnn The» 
Suite v technical 
| fimish and in a worthy spirit by Mon- 
teux. It was well contrasted with the 
‘composition of Sibelius. Nothing could 
have been more dissimiliar. 


eid Sls od at y 

_ Nothing could have brought into more 
‘Impressive relief the different qualities 
Of the two scores and apropos of Lully, 


“ee words of Romain Rolland, in the 
‘Programme book, are worth quoting: 
“With all his vices, this crafty person, 
this archknave, this miser, this glut- 
‘ton, this rake, this cur—whatever name 
MS COmpanions were pleased tod = call 
W¢m—with all his vices he was a great 
Mist and a master of music in 
ce.’ af ‘ 2 


~~ Bax Not in Best Vein 


/ oBax’s Symphonic poem, despite a 
Poetic mood, was a disappointment to 
“us. We find the music on preliminary 
| acquaintance less distinguished than 
(either ‘An Sluagh Sidhe,” or “The 
‘Garden of Fand,’’ heard before in this 
city. The orchestration is very beauti- 
ful and brilliant, if not unlike the in- 


it. is also rather noisy and act 
of wind ar sion of autumnal 
se eral not far from the .common- 
place. , 


Mr. Chadwick’s overture has no pub- 


| lished programme. Doubtless there is 


a very definite one in the composer’s 
mind. It was first performed at the 
concert of the Litchfield “ounty Choral 


Union, Norfolk, Connecticut, on June 7 


last. The opening: is retrospective in 
mood, but this mood changes, and there 
is the humor that is native. to Mr. 
Chadwick, a youthful gaiety'and reck. 
lessness, and a certain simplicity of 
musical speech characteristic of the 
nan. The performance was painstak- 
ing and eloquent. The overture was 
cordially applauded. 


uisical thought. 
ma the effects 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


NINTH PROGRAMMk 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8.15 P.M. 


SPONTINI, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘La Vestale’”’ 


SUITE No. 1 from the Ballet, ‘‘Pulcinella’’ for 
Small Orchestra (after Pergolesi) 


I. Sinfonia (Ouverture): Allegro moderato 
Il. Serenata: Larghetto 
III. a. Scherzino 
b. Allegro 
c. Andantino 
d. Allegro 
IV. Finale (Vivo) 


(First time in America) 


STRAVINSKY, 


SMETANA, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘The Moulda”’ 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, op. 27 


I. Molto moderato, maestoso e rubato 
II. Andante 
III. Molto vivace 
IV. Tempo del primo pezzo, rubato 


DOHNANYI, 


WAGNER, PRELUDE and Love-Death from “‘Tristan and 
Isolde”’ 


Soloist: 


ALBERT SPALDING 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphonic Poem 
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The reception given’ this symphony, 
last year, when it was first produced in 
Boston, as well as yesterday afternoon, 
was very cordial. It has been received 
with more warmth than any other work 
of Sibelius we remember, and vet its 


idjom is that of the advanced Sibelius, § 


much harder to understand than the 
Sibelius, for example, of the second 
S'!mphony which was long in finding 


of the way in which the musical world 
moves, of the rapidity with which our 
ears adjust themselves to new impres- 
sions. 


Perhaps it is also to he explained by 


nied. 


Two Noveltics Heard 


Two novelties were included in ves- | 
terday’s programme, Arnold Rax’s sym- 
Phonic poem, ‘‘November Woods,” and 
George W. Chadwick's ““Anniversary’”’ 
Overture. Between these works and the 
Sibelius symphony was tie ballet suite 
of music by Lully, as arranged by 
Mottl, music of old world charm and 
polish, representing a. period. of art 
Ecne never to ‘return, and a little the 
more precious on that account. Thes 
Suite was interpreted with technical 
finish and in a worthy spirit by Mon- 
teux. It was well contrasted with the 
| composition of Sibelius. Nothing could 
‘have been more dissimiliar. 


{ 
| Nothing could have brought into more 
|impressive relief the different qualities 
| of the two scores and apropos of Lully, 
‘the words of Romain Rolland, in the 
programme book, are worth quoting: 
“With all his vices, this Crafty person. 
| this archknave, this miser, this glut- 
| ton, this rake, this cur—whatever name 
his companions were pleased to call 
| him—with all his vices he was a great 
partist and aoemaster of music in 


| rance.”’ 
Bax Not in Best Vein 


_ Pax’s symphonic poem, despite a 
roetic mood, was a disappointment to 
, us. We find the musie on preliminary 
acquaintance less distinguished than 
either “An Sluagh Sidhe,” or “The 
Garden of Fand.” heard before in this 
city. The orchestration is very beauti- 
ful and brilliant, if net unlike the in- 
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strumentation of other works by the 
Same composer. It is insidiously like- 
ly to distract the attention from the 
essential quality of the musical thought. 
It_is also rather noisy and the effects 
of wind and the expression of autumnal 
melancholy not far from the .common- 
place. 

Mr. Chadwick’s overture has no pub- 
lished programme. Doubtless there is 
a very definite one in the composer's 


| mind, It was first peifoermed at the 


recognition here. It is another proof | concert of the Litchfield “Ytounty Choral 


Union, Norfolk, Connecticut, on June 7 


ilast. The opening: is retrospective in 


' mood, but this mood changes, and there 


is the humor that is native to Mr. 


Chadwick, a youthful Balety and reck- 
the powerful and imaginative quality | lessness, and a certain simplicity 
of music, which can no longer be de-: 


of 
musical speech characteristic Of the 


man, The performance was painstak- 


ing and eloquent. The overture Was 


, cordially applauded, 


— ee ee —— SO ee ee we 
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SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


NINTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8.15 P.M. 


SPONTINI, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘“‘La Vestale’”’ 


SUITE No. 1 from the Ballet, “‘Pulcinella’’ for 
Small Orchestra (after Pergolesi) 


. Sinfonia (Ouverture): Allegro moderato 
. Serenata: Larghetto 

a. Scherzino 

b. Allegro 

c. Andantino 

d. Allegro 
. Finale (Vivo) 

(First time in America) 


STRAVINSKY, 


SMETANA, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Moulda’’ 


DOHNANYI, CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, op. 27 


. Molto moderato, maestoso e rubato 
. Andante 

. Molto vivace 

. Tempo del primo pezzo, rubato 


PRELUDE and Love-Death from ‘‘Tristan and 
Isolde’”’ 


WAGNER, 


Soloist: 


ALBERT SPALDING 


eye ‘ . . ° . y ‘ " ’ i 2 > 
here will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphonic Poem 
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Albert Spaulding, Violinist. 
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OTH SYMPHONY | 
CONCERT GIVEN 


Program Includes Pieces 
by Spontini, Stravinsky, 
Smetana, Wagner 


A ee 


SOLOIST IS ALBERT 
SPALDING, VIOLINIST 


By PHILIP HALE 

The ninth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took place yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony hall. Mr. 
Monteux conducted. The program was 
as follows: Spontini, overture to ‘““The 
Vestal’; Pergolesi—Stravinsky, Sufte 
No. 1 from the ballet, ‘‘Pulcinella”; 
Smetana, “The Moldau’; Dohnanyl, 
Violin concerto op. 37 (Albert Spalding, 
violinist): Wagner, Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Spontini’s overture was played for 
the first time-at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts. The Harvard 
Musical Assoclation performed this 


|, overture in 1869. We find no record 
li'of a production in this country of the} 


|opera itself. 


| Yet Spontini in his day was a mighty 
i'man in the opera house as composer 
,|and conductor, and “The Vestal” was 
| for some years regarded as an im- 
| pressive work. It was even popular. 
| Written for Paris, it pleased Napoleon, 
| who found in Spontini’s music the 
| bomp and splendor of the First Em- 
| pire. The overture is still interesting 
historically. The slow introduction, 
‘which reminds one of Gluck, has a 
solemn beauty. The main body of the 
‘overture is more in the style of the 
early Rossini, with its crescendos, with 
its general contour; music of formulas, 
iit seems to us in this year, when ab- 
| sence of form is believed by some to 
‘stamp a composition with the mark 
of genius. | 
Stravinsky used music by Pergoles! 
for the: ballet ‘‘Pulcinella.’’ When he 
Is content with a simple treatment of 


music “by the Italian who died too 
young, the suite is agreeable, but not 
very significant. When he Stravin-| 
skyize# the airs with curious curlicues | 
and Unexpected harmonies, the, effect 
in the theatre may emphasize the pan- 
tomimic action, but in a concert hall 
the result excites only surprise if not 
consternation. The finale, for example, 
doubtless accentuates someé amusing 
episode on the stage, Dut yesterday it 
seemed only a deliberate and far- 
fetched excitement to laughter. The 
suite was played for the first time in 
this country. We prefer Stravinsky 
working his will without foreign aid, 
as we prefer Pergolesi’s medodies when 
they are not tinkered. 

How refreshing the simple beauty of 
Smetana’s tone poem! Here is music 
from the heart, written without 
thought or fear of an audience, music 
that was in the soul of this Bohemian 
lover of his country and would out. 
Many composers say with Walt Whit- 
man: “I celebrate myself.’ Smetana 
set himself at the task of celebrating 
Bohemia, as Nature there revealed her- 
self. As he wrote he recalled the life 
of his countrymen, the hunt, the dance. 
And as Glazounov was inspired by the 
Volga, so Smetana chanted the praise 
ef the Moldau. Smetana remained to 
his last days of deafness and insanity 
honest and unsophisticated. Dvorak, 
unfortunately for his enduring reputa- 
tion, forgot Bohemia when he was ap- 
plauded and fiattered in London and 
New York. 

Dohnanyi’s concerto, heard here for 
the first time, if not for the first time 
in this country. is symphonically con- 
structed and skilfully orchestrated. The 
themes are of less importance than the 


‘handling of them. ‘There is an abund- 


ance of florid passages for the solo vio- 
lin, too great an abundance for those to 
whom such passages soon sound alike no 
matter by Whom they are written or by 
whom they are played. While the 
themes have no sallent character they 
are pleasing and the obviousness of many 
pages, showing here and there the in- 
fluence of others, may give tthe con- 
certo a certain popularity. Mr. Spald- 
ing has grown steadily in his art. He 
gave an excellent performance of the 
new work. playing skilfully and with 
breadth and with purity of tone. There 
was littl in the music itself to call 
forth emotional intensity. The accom- 
paniment by the orchestra Was mas- 
terly. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concents next week 
is as follows: Haydn, Symphony, B flat 
(B. & H. No. 12); D. G. Mason, Pre- 
lude and Fugue for plano and orchestra; 
Lalo, Suite from ‘“‘Noumana”’; Powell, 
Negro Rhapsody for piano and orches- 
tra. John Powell will be the pianist. 
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music by the Italian who died too | 
voung, the suite is agreeable, but not 
very significant. When he Stravin- 
skvizeg the airs with curious curlicues 
and linexpected harmonies, the. effect 
in the theatre may emphasize the pan- 
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‘Apart from the theatre, they summon .@| 
scene, seal a tragedy, rise, perhaps, to @ 
height that Wagner nowhere else ‘attained, 
|For here speaks a music where the fusion 
of passion and speech, invention and means 
are molten and indivisible. The orchestra. 
.and other compositions a  simplicit; played like the actors Wagner imagined 
| native to but very few other composer; f ; ae his bands to be. As sure as Wagner along 
—perhaps only two: Dvorak, Smetana’; Splendors from Wagner, Simplicity from ‘all the way from whisper to climax was 
countryman, and Schubert, | he ted — For | Mr. Monteux. 

Sporittai’s overture to ‘‘La Vestale,’ Smetana — Spontin1 Resurrected At the end of a longish concert this 


|a theatrical, but fiery piece of music Fresher Savors a Violin Concerto of | music from “Tristan” held the audience 
t very stirring in its peri Dohnanyi Charactered and a Suite of | close and rapt. More obvious was iis 


SENGS 
'and no doubt 
) eas pleasure in Smetana’s tone-poem of his 
Half Submissive, 


YW €% | was heard for the first time in Bosto:: 
| \, ~ things in it reminded one Stravinsky, Half pohemian river, the aoe. Write, age 
. . : P uste ;, th racticed and sophis- 
Freakish—Mr. Spalding in Music After custe™ is, of the p p 
His Own Heart 


’ SYMPHONY CONCERT 
of the mighty old fortress, Vysehrad 
that the waters swept by, and he wrv': 


wonderful music. He attains in tii: 


loLD AND NEW PIECES VARIOUSLY 
| ARRAYED 


-_—-———-— 


ats 
eCrcall) 


BOWS 'the more superficial Weber. 

ticated audiences frequenting symphony 
concerts in our elder cities; yet at bottom 
they remain simple-eared and simple- 
minded. Thereby do they rejoice peren- 
nially in those simple singers with orches- | 
tra, the elder Bohemian composers.’ 
Dvorak, the more fitful, brings a pleasure, | 
seemingly ever fresh. Smetana, the more 
naive and transparent, evoked yesterday 
floods of applause comparable with the 


Stravinsky’s Ballet 


Suite from 

‘inella,’ after 

That is to sav, Stravinsky, 
music of 


trimentation ans 


INCE conformity and uniformity are 

the universal enemies, Mr. Monteux 

does’ well when, as happened yes- 
terday, he drops a symphony from. 
this programme. Three or four times a 
vear, Mr. Stock in Chicago fills a concert 
with miscellansous pieces and such de- 
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- . finite departures f: 
Seto tor First Lime ote ce ee 


of the Oth, 
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We like this mus 
golesi as a com} 
ado, we might not. 
whether it seems that in 
parts of the suite Stravinsky 


witty, and ; 


One 


é ‘ ~~ rin ri wet 
cif) amMmad Ld jen \ 


parture from routine freshens the orches- 
tra, stimulates the conductor, pleases the 
audience. There is no apparent reason 
why Mr. Monteux should not do likewise 
and he is not the man to hesitate over in- 
novation. A symphony is, indeed, a2 sym- 


breadths and depths of his own river. Of 
the very primer of programme-music is this 


tone-picture ; yet most of us, however “ad- 
vanced,” still read in it gladly. The rising 


and the swelling of the stream; the course 
by huntsmen and dancing folk, through 


BY OLIN DOWNES oo Titel) eke Mek | mie tach hin 

We listened to a programme mainly nia pee “i the dacatind Parental. 
of new and interesting compositian: last part of the suite is, 1f£ you 
played by the Boston Symphony Or ee For us, it is rather obvioi 
chestra yesterday afternoon i 
phony Hall. Three of t 
modern composers were |] 
| first time here. 
(melodious and effect 
of Dohnanyi, played 
bert Spalding. It. 


gorge and past citadel is as clear as the 
day, as simple as a child’s story. Akin 
in a series of twenty-four concerts. Com-|is the music in open-voiced motiv and 
posers, moreover, have been known to ex-| Mé@lody, frank rhythm, limpid modulation 
| press themselves quit: as characteristically| 4nd transition, suggestion as plain as pic- 
and impressively in what the books call| ture-book. Simple-minded, narrow-minded, 
he works b: BM ae ae age st the smailer forms. Nay, as often as not! if one will; devotedi-minded certainly, these 
eard for the |- Mr. hc ipcdeesye ted pny ee ianpy <a athe Soi: in these days, of purpose they choose them. Bohemians saw their land, Knew its phd 
Bu In Dohnanyl's concerto, he has Giscov Conductors and orchestras, in turn, like) conned its legends. — Setting it to music, 
Among them was a ered an admirable veiuic's for his sxiii to extend themselves and run up and down they looked in their hearts and wrote; 
ive violin concert, raed at he ag cht AR egg so Sokal pega the range of their powers. A programme While almost as aE HOU YS Societe sige 
| originality and inspiration that mus of. ve ste, such a8 was possible yes- ore apie age ag eet vy ea 
out, but it is music expertly and bril teray, instead of the usual three or four pe vy es aad i rh es ~ ee 
liantly written, very advantageus ho gives both room. " A aeplauce .0 the eo : 

the soloist melodious and really svn ‘ MASTER seta: gg Preven re 
lwere, for better known works the Pr | phonic in its fabric. Tt ts “not Beyond peradventure both likewise im- Spentinl's Overture to “The Vestal, ORT 
Be: | Ces, ed | with violin obligato, but | ree. ee OCCARIO®: if any, deaf with of 2507, borne se had pi) seit ate 
/comes much nearer being a real sym prejudice, still doubt the progress of Mr., Symphony Concerts by. the re-discovering 
‘phony th its structure and the import Monteux as conductor, they should have Monteux. Like Mr. Toscanini, he has the 
ance given the orchestra than it doe heard him yesterday in the Prelude and flair for these forgotten pieces, overlooked 
to being a mere show piece for Closing Scene from Wagner’s ‘‘Tristan’’} by conductors too content with the stand- 
fiddler. That is a good deal. and recalled his earlier versions of that! ard repertory, leaving to bands of brass at 
Furthermore, Mr. Spalding gave music. Of old he groped; now he abounds} out-of-door concerts music deserving a 
very fine performance, distinguished }: in understanding and eloquence. Out of the! better fate. Like the Italian, he has re- 

warmth of feeling, authority, and virlu winds of destiny he seemed to catch the) calied an overture of Rossini; once in 
spirit. Whether the compositlio: measures that begin the Prelude. He less while he harks back to Cherubini; he may 
of the river and the soil that hore rh, Lage Pi hase her Pi ca irr eg wrenched the orchestra into the succeed- yet have his fling with the hot energies of 
forest throueh Co ntals ne go 2 i ly a AG tg vw al mp ing measures of desire ever renewed, of the young Verdi. As for Spontint he 
a hoe. of 1a dean a ota ba le es ahs a surrender ever unsated, than let them pre- seems in this preluding to “La Vestalé 
Beastie Alen cere Sigal ioer al vail over the earlier bodements. Possibly for the Paris of 1807, half kin to Cheru- 
to the violinist’s repertoire. he took a shade too slowly this long cres- bini, sitting in the same city, and half kin 
cendo; but the opulence and the power Of to Rossini busily at work beyond the Alps. 
Wagner with relatively simple means and Largely framed, full-voiced, stately, strid- 
nethods stood clear; while once more this ing measures begin the Overture, possi-— 
music of Tristan and Isolde seemed the bly to suggest the Roman scene and Ro- 
final music of love and fate ‘by none to b€ man rectitude of the succeeding opera, 
-excelled. As unsurpassable still sounded, They recall (herubini’s square-cut pat- 
the measures of Isolde’s dving ecstasy. terns and economies of means, his sonorous 


phony: but it is not necessary to human 
j happiness that one be played at each 
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-breadths and amplitudes, pathetic Spalding. He played it even as AS | | ; - 
_. hereafter succeeds music of the theatre| the composer conceived ‘t; while Mr. M:- eepapaiag k's 7 | iss Por ie its 
more in the manner of Rossini and the} teux was like-minded and like-handed. The | is no striving for new things; the 
——— of the time. Melodies, presumably] tone of the orchestra became as Dohn- N Avbliies On. P rogram pert is natural, unlabored, expres- 
from the opera are suggested, stated,|4nyi’s voice—for still glow in recurriiz RB S h sive. Only in the opening cadenzas 
parted and mated. In themselves, they) euphonies, for light and shadow upon all . of osion ymp ONY | and passage work for the solo violin 
hasten th age the bod ane gp tachi 1S| this .#se-work. So written, this music of a The ninth concert of the Boston| at the beginning of the first and last. 
istatving motion A beg nate the ‘grand saat SRAED ered the Inbek anateiery waee Symphony Orchestra, Pierre ®onteux, MOV ements does the music sph ie rae 
crescendi” of those days whipping alike;of rigors and vigors. Seldom on ares: conductor, took place yesterday after- What purposeless and long drawn out. 
to audience and, orchestra. At such a job afternoon has a new Concerto "beak pe noon In Symphony Hall. The pro- The | playing ‘ot Bn! i wig ndy and 
Spontini hardly matches the gusto of Ros-| warmly clapped. gram was as follows: orchestra was deserving of the high- 
sini, but soon he breeds the desired ex- ——- Spontini--Overture to “La Vestale.” est praise and the concerto was a 
citement of the theatre. Response to it is Unuis.'te other composers would also walk M Stravinsky Suite No. I from the Ballet,” welsome relief from the  over- 
lasting human instinct. Another, with| Straviisky. Few of his place and work halt Rach ay hg att . Itayva.” familiar pieces which violinists 
music, answers to the earlier tonal pomps.! would agree to make ready for the plan- Dohnanyi Concerto for Violin and Or- usually choose for the display of their 
4 prevails Spontini, even unto the Boston| ning Dy&aghilev, once more keen at ex- se slPA. iaiad 4 a ap ere talents. 

: se ’? yepner—-Prelude ali zovVe-Veath [rom - ‘ . 

r _ a eee on . Bcc ir oy Ng ee ue eo eat ‘and. Isolde.” | \ agner and twee conte Ean 

Next to Dohnfnyi and Stravinsky of! is “opera” by virtue of a few interspersed Albert Spalding was the soloist. the treet eorr O ich asf rhe! 
our immediate day, but neither in that} Songs, wherein ‘the singing voices sound The overture to Spontini’s. “Ves- . be oon ninieh } brag: weer Ms a SS 
ultra-modern guise by some accounted for-{| 2nd move much like orchestral instruments tale,” performed for the first time in rage’ a meas odio pdb : pai! : eit. 
bidding and not to be endured. By con-!|} Of them, unless it was in the Serena, 1807, was played yesterday for the untried might have ity’ abode, er 
viction and practise, the Hungarian is no| there was naught in the Suite played yes first time at these concerts. Thus i ror’ GhERE gael ubatilbeeieat he be vier 
modernist. Contentedly he rests in the years to come to the concerto was received with peypiyp! 
courses of music as Brahms left it, yet t | overture in eighteenth-century fashion; the performance here and there is no favor, but the applause tor Spontini 

cutting once and again his own channels.} Serenade for second division; a third divi reason to doubt that it may wait an- and Stravinsky was sparingly ac~- 
A delicate sensibility, a deft workmanship| sion of changeful, contrasting fragments ae ant ator’ another per- corded. Regardless of the musical ap- | 
distinguished Dohnanyi—in the Concerto} a finale in which Stravinsky seemed burst th ba sheath ess i ’ ay ; aly peal of these compositions, of which 
for Violin, heard yesterday for the first} ing through the prescriptions of his task. PTRRHCe, 10 WES “erg me~* opinions may vary, the remarkably 
time, no less than in previous pieces. Alike Exactly what that prescription was wer as a curiosity, 1 ‘P sth style long fine playing of the orchestra and the 
'in the orchestral and in the solo-part, the! had to say. Presumably, having schemed since gone out of fashion, a style meres skill of the conductor were worthy of 
-music abounds in adroit details, now play} out a foolish and obscure action, Stravin-g) PO>° d equally of bombast and trivia greater encouragement, S M. 
|of fancy, again craftsman’s artifice. Aj®ky and Dyagclev seac ed rita ag ity, partaking in not a few particulars 

shading tempts him and he sets it to pa-|and manuscripts of Pergolesi for charae- of the CAaTas ter ol the shaaidaeioe him-| 

seg oi" SeeSjonupt wos‘soneaeeet so! SPALDING HEARD AT 


per. A modulation, a transition, “intrigues”; terizing and glamoring music. 
in his day and “held 


him and he refines upon it. Cadenzas and/| found it Stravinsky scored it for velativell mean musician 
cadenza-like» measures for the violin invite} small modern orchestra. So doing, as in majestic sway as the arbiter of things | 
| sratic. Mr. Monteux has oftentimes | SYMPHONY | het 


terday. Rather we listeners heard a littl waited for over 100 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


him, since there he may mate intricate pro-} duty bound, he kept the voice of theff operatic. 

cedure to meditated fancy. Elsewhere he} eighteenth century; but added to it af been more happy in his choice of | 
agai with a quiet zest the shading to} twentieth-century pung mcy and his ow pieces for revival. 

a Py in sia rather ges to be caught| quick sense of the theatre of the dance Stravinskv has treated Pergolesi’s Vi ' | 

@ concert-room, even from so assidu-|and pantomime \ +} ear SUPAVITISK, an m $ | 

] me. No Pergolesi would have} ...5, ror the most part cindly. Only 0 inist reels in Ne i New Concerto— | 


ous and revealing a violinist as yesterday 
uns é é made the timbre of si : : 
was Mr. Spalding. In inclination for these gee . single instruments i here and there do his extravagances . . 
te =, so vivid, wouid have so sharpened the con-§. : ; es Stravinsk Su { Al Pj 
Ways, pa ns upon the m, satisfactions from rasts of group chattering or singing with in maiters ot} orehestration Crop out. | y H f S0 bases 
them, he is akin by temperament to the| group, so wrought into music of the sceneg /!! the final movement Ate dpa ieorrel, 
composer, The fineness of his tone suits] what often had been musio of the salon on the trombone (more often assoc 
0 * yap get of the music. His Pergoilesi, surely, wrote no music of ated with the music of the dance hall) 
nd bears lightly, Iimpidly on this tracery | grotesque contours, of swift comic turns in 
| 


of detail. Dohndnyi himself may not out-| the participating instruments, of darts andg| Duss secm oul 


do him in . 
<p egg re pale gn yr ge they) thuds and flashes, pointing an extrava- rentle, unaffected character of Pergo- 
is the shriek ot 


Albert Spalding played Dohnanyi’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra at 
vesterday’s Symphony concert for the 
first time here. Although the new con- 


IEE tehion the Cabate Sereunhaa” tee gant so hi Therewith when occasion in-@ !csis music, HO, too, nape: agg prarteg g e s hae —< 00 
Spalding. Devotedly, almost, he seemed to ble pe hasan cuts clear of the ‘eld'er@ the piccolo in the opening measures messures. per Musica). ee ee 
pay it. of inaet ai a age in the rude comic vein of the Scherzino. Otherwise the mu-| traordinary restrained eloquence of Mr 
Yet in Dohn4fnyl, as in the violinist, goes] ine - pied days, is forthwith amus-M] sic is not too modernized. The use 0! Spalding’s playing made it interesting 
more than craftsmanship, nian ait 5 original—and as some would say, de- solo stringed instruments, eontrasted | throughout, The piece contains an un- 
fancy. The composer can invent melo- agg aay Rar geed all, it is not yet cardinal! with the larger group (a device fa- |} usual number of technica] stumbling 
dies, curious characteristic melodies— century apelin p's Pacem of sheath miliar to students of Corelli's concerti || blocks, none of which impeded Mr 
quiet, almost still, in these days of “new elghteen-centu hes d vag a tan srossi and similar works) 1s a happy | Spalding. It is a pleasure to. 
sonorities”; gentle in“ outline, subdued or! of it is another thing, 4? Deen he revival of a time honored procedure. ff American musician of Mr Spalding’s cal- 
ae i This suite was played for the first | iber, able, as he has been, to win admira- 


light in rhythmic beat, slipping into modu- —_— . 
poy rye transition, pensive, fanciful in eee omnes BTC in America. , } tion on his merits without needing to 
nsinuating rather than compelling TWO SYMPHONY Dohnanvi's Concerto was given itS]} obtrude his nationality to gain plaudits, 

first performance in Boston. Its four |} The scherzo is the most effective 


ie the ere, keeping grace of manner, invit- Fete ae eg ecjoining seats, for Sat. Eve. con- 
» as were, to aristocratic intimacy. 8 tor remaining 15 concerts. $18 each, plus , ic in D ¢ i’ 

i cost of this ‘ , movements contain much that 18S |;movement In +4 ohnanyi’s concerto. The 
adv. Apply 1159 Little Bldg., Bos- piece, as a whole, is well made in a 


Such melody wins the kindr 
ed and sym- ton, effective wit: Rin at we 1 
(D) ftective, much that is novel, yet there |] 1 oo’Waenerian, or. better, neo-Lisatian, 


and the passages for a solo double 
of keeping with the 
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Albert’,Spalding, and an orchestral suite 
drawn by'§ ravinsky from his ballet, ‘“‘Pul- 
cinella.”. The stage-piece was first’ pro- 


| duced at the Opéra in Paris, May 15, 1920, 
~ Mr. ALBERT SPALDING, born at Chicago, August 15, 1888, began when y Dy4ghilev's Russiin Ballet. Ostensibly, |: 


he was seven years old the study of the violin with Chiti in Florence, favinsky adapted the music. from. the /(% 

Italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan Buitrago. When i rae Aggy le rd . Pes ee t | ; aie 

Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high honors the examination characteristic—handiwork. Anatisia® ‘waged er 

for a “professorship”’ at the Bologna Conservatory. In Paris he studied the ballet;, Picasso set it—each accordi: 
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sional violinist was at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. etmble .from the music two Suites for ; 
th. site Ne cellentty lends itself to the aping of 6igh 
wn ee ee 
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enemies. Pulcinella himself, dressed 
48 @' musician, comes to resuscitate his _ Whe 
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Manner, but not animated with that 
emotional urge one has, to call*genius. 

Stravinsky has. arranged from his 
ballet “‘Polichinelle,’’ given with marked 
Success in Europe by the Diaghilev 
‘Company, a suite performed yesterday 
for the first time in America. The 
themes are from Pergolese, one of 
|} the njost genuinely and originally melo- 
dious of 18th century composers. Stra- 
vinsky’s use of them for a small or- 
chestra is extraordinarily clever, though 
the “clang tint,’’ to borrow a phrase 
from the Germans, often surprisingly 
changes the character of the music, as 


does the modernist’s habit of increas- | 
| ing the number of solo instruments and. 
disregarding the o)d-fashioned division | 
of the orchestra into string, wood and | 
are not! 
Heard with the illustra- |} 


brass choirs. The harmonies 
highly spiced. 
tive action, this music must be extraor- 
dinarily charming. 
of the finale in this suite is hard to 


parallel in recent music. 


The unforced humor ! 


two noveltiés, managed to make Sme- 
tana’s rather naive tone poem about 
the River Moldau, called ‘Vitava,”’ 
more vivid and fluent than one had 
previously heard it. Ali their sedulous 
eloquence, however, failed to make the 
overture to Spontini’s forgotten opera 
“La Vestale”’ seem haf as vital and 
original as the music by Gluck, which 
is supposed to have been jhe composer’s 
model. 


The -final number was the arrange-_ 


ment for concert performance of thie 
Prelude and ‘‘Liebestod”’ from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde,’””’ made by Wagner himself. 
As often with masterpieces which are 
built on a large scale with the end 
planned from the beginning, Mr Mon- 
teux sacrificed much of the cumulative 
ef-ect of the music by jerking out his 
climaxes instead of piling 


ner.’”’ One begins to wonder how much 
he cares for or understunds what text 
books call ‘‘development’’ 

the “architectonic power,” 


SP DAWEGCEY AME LE OU DERN TA reuding of the music does not separate’ 
STRAVINSKY - ANEW AT SYMPHONY ‘too ‘reagily the share of Pergolesi from 


them up|! 
slowly and surely in “the grand man- | 


and critics | 
Which js| 


: BARS iy. fore ‘the share oP ght opienw piri Mags 
Pe: went a n nvention and the choice of motivs. Per- 
| Pte , golesi, who was born in 1710, and livéd 
A Suite from His Neapolitan Ballet, “Pul- iy 0+ a trief twenty-six years, helped ma- 
cinella;” for First Times in America— iterially to set the new fashion (as it was 
Mag VN Gas. ay ‘'then) of harmonically rather than contra- 
Other Novel Music for Tomorrow and ‘puntally accompanied melody. Superficial. 
Saturday— jly considered, the music of ‘“Pulciylla” 
“— 7 might have corne from Pergoless own 


, a st, at hon : Pakere 
HIS week, as last, at the Symphony ‘hand, but a closer inspection of it reveals 


Concerts, the “first times’’ outnum- ape 2 ‘ 
ber the repetitions. No ‘“‘new’’ piece |# Use Of dissonance—diatonic more than 


is Spontini’s Overture to his half- |chromatic—that nelongs to the twentieth 


forgotten opera “La Vestale,” produced at {rather than to; the eighteenth century. And 


Paris a hundred and fifteen years ago, yet |!f. Pergolesi was chary of counterpoint, 
Mr. Monteux is the first conductor of the Stravinsky, outwardly ama his man- 
Boston Orchestra to set this Ovcrture on a |@E?s employs polyphonic devices freely ame 


witr a mastery that the ancient contra- 


And ‘‘new” in fact as well . 
2 puntists might envy. In orchestration 


programme. 
a§ through: circumstance are Dohndnyi's 


Mr Monteux and the orchestra, be- | ; . tees 
: ret , ; music’s greatest achiewment. 
sides acquitting themselves well in the, 5 
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Mr. ALBERT SPALDING, born at Chicago, August 15, 1888, began when 
he was seven years old the study of the violin with Chiti in Florence, 
Italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan Buitrago. When 
Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high honors the examination 
for a “professorship” at the Bologna Conservatory. In Paris he studied 
for two years with Lefort. His first appearance in public as a profes- 
sional violinist was at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. 

His first recital in Boston was on January 4, 1909. On December 
12, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chi ‘Ago 
(now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), he played Elgar’s violin 
concerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. He has given other 

recitals here. On April 4, 1916, he took part with Carlo Buonamici and 
Velix Fox, pianists, and the Flonzaley Quartet in a concert in aid of 
widows of Italian reservists. He also played here at an entertainment 
given by the Friars of New York on June 7, 1916, and at a concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven’s 
concerto). He served in the war as an aviator in Italy and played for 
the benefit of soldiers. On October 17, 1919, he played Dvordk’s con- 
certo at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He has given 
many concerts in Europe. 


Concerto for Violin, to be played by 
Albert Spalding, and an orchestral suite 
drawn by Stravinsky from his ballet, “Pul- 
cinella.” The stage-piece was first pro- 
duced at the Opéra in Paris, May 15, 1920, 
by Dy4aghilev’s Russian Ballet. Ostensibly, 
Stravinsky adapted’ the music from the 
eighteenth-century pages of Pergolesi. 
Actually and largely it is his own—and 
characteristic—handiwork. Massine staged 
the ballet;. Picasso set it—each accordi: x 
to’ his lights, Paris and London saw, heard 
and debated. ‘More recently Stravinsky has 
assembled from the music two Suites for 
the concert-hall. 

| The'source of “Pulcinella” and the out- 
line of the action can be no better. set 
forth than by quoting the following note 
that appears, in French, upon the flyleaf 
of Stravinsky's score. 


The subject of “Pulcinella” is drawn 
Tom a manuscript found at Naples 
aud dating from the year 1700. This 
manuscript contains a large number 
of comedies revolving around the tra- 
ditional personage of the Neapolitan 
popular theatre. The episode chosen 
as basis for the ballet is entitled: 
“Four Like. Punchinellos.” 

_ All the young girls are enamored of 
Pulcinella. The young men, piqued 
by jealousy, seek to kill him. Believ- 
ing that they have seen the accomplish- _ 
ment of their project, they borrow the - 
dress of Pulcinella, to present them- 
Selves to their sweethearts. But Pul- 
cinella had craftily caused his place to 
be taken by a double, who had but 
feigned death beneath the blows of his 
enemies. Pulcinella himself, dressed 
aS &@ musician, comes to resuscitate his 
double. Just as the young men, be- 
lieving themselves free of him,, are 
seeking the maidens, the true Pulcinel- 
la makes his appearance and arranges 
all the marriages. He himself espouses 
Pimpinella, with the blessing of his 
double (Fourbo), and the latter, in his 
turn, assumes the aspect of a magi- 


Stravinsky has again attempted to be imi- 
tative in the broader sense, yet he has 
‘Permitted himself to be original in detail. 
|With true historical accuracy he eschews. 


‘clarinets in his score, and restricts him- 


,* 


self to these wind-instruments employed 
sparingly—two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
two bassoons, two horns, trumpet and 
trombone. Besides the regular string-. 
band there’is required a quartet, or rather 
a quintet, of soloists—two violins, viola, 
‘cello and bass—that is often treated as an 
independent choir. Here, of course, is a 
typically modern device, yet one that ex- 
cellent!y lends itself to the aping of eigh- 
teenth-century si€nderness and intimacy. 
- « + The suite as it will be Played here 
consists of an introductory Sinfonia (or 
Overture), a Serenata, a Scherzino (with 
acoessory ‘movements) and Finale, As the 
Serenata is a “slow piece,” the genera] plan 
befits the ‘imagineg time, 


_—— 


Contrasting Dohnanyi 


No Such artifice as Stravinsky seeks is 
to. be found in Dohnanyi's Concerto, a 


frank, straightforward, firm-set piece of 
music, written 


as skilfully as_ gj 

Dohnanyi the composer, like Dohndapt tat 
pianist, is indifferent to the ways of the 
‘ultra-moderns. Enough for him that he 
write ingeniously and use the Solo-violim 
boldly, unconventionally. His Concerto 


indeed, reaches almost the Proportions: of 


a symphony. <A fourth movement ig added 
to the three usual in such pieces; while 
the. orchestral accompaniment, calling for 
an English horn. contra-—bassoon, 
trombones and harp, is 

much heavier than that of 

concertos. The texture of t 

over, is of purpose 
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SYMPHONY in B flat major (B. and H. No. 12) 


I. Largo: Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
IIft. Menuetto: Allegro; Trio 
IV. Finale: Presto 


—— —_ 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE for Pianoforte and 
Orchesira, op. 20 


(First time in Boston) 
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SUITE from the Ballet, ‘‘Namouna”’ 


I. Prélude 
II. Sérénade 
II!. Théme et Variations 
IV. a. Parades de Foire 
b. Féte foraine 
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POWELL, NEGRO RHAPSODY for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


(First time in Boston) 
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Mr. Socrate Barozzi. Soloist: 


JOHN POWELL 


as a ee WM: sera 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Mason’s Prelude and Fugue 


Steinway Pianoforte used 
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[theme of the last movement, for example, 

‘has a distinctly Brahmsian flavor. i : ii 

_ The demands made upom the soloist are ii S h FT IT 
insistently severe. Phrotgh much of the A YINep ONY Ul. 
piece liis task is to furnish highly intricate | 

embroidery to melodies played by other in- 
Struments or groups of instruments, al- | | 
though occasionally the solo-violin enters i SEASON 1929--23. 
the orchest:al web to share in the weav- 

‘img of the melodic pattern. Far more rare- 


ly than in the older concertos does it be- | if .. SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 
come the protagonist. Scattered through | BOSTON S | 

the piece, however, are extraordinarily 

difficult cadenzas or cadenza-like passages 


that give the soloist ample opportunity for ii PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


the coveted ‘‘display."’ In choosing a new 

concerto, and ome of such exactions, as 

well as one in which not a little of his labor 

must go unrecognized by the. casual 

listener, Mr. Spalding has added to his 

Stature as artist. Would that more of ais 

fellows might follow his example, and let 

sOme of the over-driven ‘‘war-horses”’ rest i 

for a time peacefully in their stalls. | FRI] EMBER oY, AT 2.30 P.M. 
W. S. S. | 
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HAYDN, SYMPHONY in B flat major (B. and H. No. 12) 
Largo: Allegro vivace 
. Adagio 
Menuetto: Allegro; T 
Finale: Presto 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, op. 20 


(First time in Boston) 


SUITE from the Ballet, ‘‘Namouna”’ 
Prelude 
I. Serénade 
. Lheme et Variations 
a. Parades de Foire 
b. Féte foraine 


POWELL, NEGRO RHAPSODY for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


(First time in Boston) 


Soloist: 


JOHN POWELL 


ry ’ ‘ ° ° ¥ > ; . { \ ’ By Tay _ y c - 
Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes aft: fason’s Prelude and I ugue 


Steinway Pianoforte us: 
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f 
° : Handel, yet in no instance are the 
Music by Americans on general characteristics of fugue want- 


: ing, and on the score of emotional ex- 
Boston Symphony Program |pressiveness, no one will have the 


The tenth concert of the Bostonitemerity to state that they 
| Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteuk, | lacking. 
| conductor, was given yesterday after- In Mr. Powell's 
}noon in Symphony Hall. The pro-| move to praise a 
|gram was as follows: than in Mr. 
‘'Haydn—Symphony in B flat major. Fugue. The 
'|D. G. Mason — Prelude and Mugue for] dance them 
| piano and orchestra, Op. 20. | et late 
|| Lalo—Suite from the ballet ‘‘Namouna.” | 5&uuiate 
] Powell—Rhapsodie Négre for piano and! Powell 


| orchestra. repetition 

| Americans had a large share in this! stitutes a m 
| program, and justly so. We are accus- The originali 
j}tomed to programs dominated by first theme 
German, occasionally French = and) second 

| Italian, composers, and yesterday the stvle of 

|; Americans received only their just} the “T,ast 
i|due, No conductor of foreign origin pianist 
could be more open-minded with re-| orchestra. 

|| gard to American music. This, Mr.} yositions 

| Monteux has repeatedly shown in the |. 


hand wha 


| careful interpretations and the fre-} 
}quent pertormances which he _ has! 
given music by native composers. And | 
this has never been done as an act 
| of condescension. , He has apparently | 
ij considered this music, as he would} iP 
| consider the music of a composer of | th 


| any other school or country, from the , pen a 
point of view of its interest and avail- | Aeoducineg 
}ability for his programs. The fact|> 00. of 
that American composers are receiv-| , weed 
‘ing due recognition on the programs | es 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is } ndpe 
of supreme importance. That the two | Mitte 
pieces played yesterday were not of ~ |. 
\great interest or worth is a compara- 


JOHN P i tively secondary matter. 
OWELL Daniel Gregory Mason’s Prelude and 


Pianist. | | Fugue for piano and orchestra is not: avd 
a jan ingratiating work. Thickly scored,;,... 
|the pianist (in this case John Powell) | — — 
‘has little opportunity to be heard; NOPELESS S 
| diffuse, the little which it has to Say ‘r + Oe 2. fall | 
‘is lost in the saying: and lastly, the , | Mosher sac Was 
'\fugal section bears little resemblance NE se 
to a fugue, save in the opening meas- Et ES : Sivins 
‘ures. If there are contrapuntal de- | © most advanced 
| vices, they are lost in the general in- | Wi0 Inignt well 
| coherency; if there are returns of the | Ss WLR: OS a 
itheme, they are not apparent, as the Se Ce 
‘theme itself is of so little character. | PL Aor , 
By this we would not imply that free- : W interesting 
dom of construction is incompatible oppor unity which 
with the fugal form. Sebastian Bach - | » the first flute of 
wrote many fugues, of which scarcely | ©! » Ol playing his exs 
one conforms to the strict rules as 1LiGS aS a soloist. 
laid down by the schoolmen: likewise | | 
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‘mallést detail, and it ig so well done 
that the most ordinary and casual 


phrase becomes distinctive. The score | 
| i has a delicate exoticism which never | 
| bores the hearer and the orchestration 
is as simple as it is individual and en- 


| chanting. 
Too Seldom Played 
| This music followed the symphony of 
lthan reecompensed for by the sudden 
land ingenious modulations, the con- 


| Lianvdn and the new work of Mason. lor 
| 

: stant happy strokes of humor in which 
owell Also Soloist in| 


found little or no imagination, intensi 
of subjective emotion or plastic: beay 
In this prelude and fugue; no objec 
tive emotion: no obvious beauty of th: 


OTH SYMPHONY 


| sort that makes an appeal for the mo. 
: { “pee Aepre is quickly forgotten. We have | 
: ‘heard music by Mr. Mason in which the 


qualities he named were much more in 


appolntment yesterday. 
disappointment was only another in- 
Stance of imperfect sympathy. Mr. 
Powell evidently enjoyed the music. He 
applauded Mr.. Mason: Mr. Mason 


Perhaps this 


Works of Two American 
Composers ori Program 
with Haydn and Lalo Siotas uit scan ie Pe agp nig Osa 
“R 


. thing was for the best in the best of 


Ossible worlds. 
| JOHN POWELL PLAYS ; The program book published a rhap- 
HIS OWN PIANO PIECE 


sodic explanation of Mr. Powell’s com- 


sorne reason the Haydn symphony heard 
vesterday is too seldom played. No 
' movement is merely conventional if one 
| droasth the occasional blaring tuttis of 
| the onening allegro, and these are more 


apne- 


(ate are” aa 
the movement abounds, 
There is now and again a Beethovenish 
vigor, a sharp conciseness of statement 
i) 5 . 


position. The author. Mr. Brockwell, 
Succeeded in getting “tuskless. clawle: 
man,”’ “mysterious, incomprehensible 


~q 


| 


Symphony 
conductor, took place 
noon in Symphony hall. 
was as follows: 
flat major (B. & i: 


|'Mason, prelude 


and orchestra (first time here); Lalo. 
Suite 


| Powell, Rhapsodie Negre, 
and 
was the pianist. 


on the program. 


| Professor 
| Powell, composer, a 


| treated ‘in a purely 
| Ceadly; 
‘moving and beautiful of 
‘it is in 


deavor in this field der 
(ence or lack of imagin 
| poser, 
for pictorial] 
much for intensity of 


| tion and for plastic beauty.’’ 


physical forces,” “travic protest against 
fate’’ and 
inevitable’ all in 
years ago, when western § statesmen 
wore legz-boots, the test of oratory 
among their constituents was the shil- 
ity to get and ‘‘hugle’’ in the 
final sentence of the peroration. [t 
would appear from Mr. Brockwell’s | 
argument that Mr. Powell has ate | 
, tempted “to synthetize’”’ all the negro’s 
| characteristics and “present them 
form of organic unity.’’ Mr. Brockwell 
'also says that towards the close the 
| “Sweet Chariot” theme is ‘‘foverwhelmed 
| In a flood of primal sensuality.” An 
Frenchman = exelaimed: “How ma 
things there are in a minuet!”’ Tt 
ithen that Mr. Powell’s rhapsodie 
ethonological, chronolocical. } 
and all the other “‘icals.”’” We regret 
say we found it only interestine music 
now plaintive, 
ily barbaric: 
| influence. 


evidence. Therefore, the greater the ; 
' 


By PHILIP HALE Bibra kn 
tenth concert of the 
orchestra, Mr. Monteux, | 
yesterday after- | 
The program 
Haydn, Symphony, B 
moO. 12): DD. &. 
and fugue for 


resignation to 
one sentence. 


the ' 


The 


some 
3oston 


‘“eagle”’ 


piano 


* 
_ e 
iy) ‘ 


from the baliet “Numouna’”’: 


for orchestra 


piano John Powel] 


(first time); 


The names of two Americans were 
Mr. 


Mason was born 
in Brookline: Mr. Powell was born at 


Richmond, Ya. Mr. Mason’s prelude 
and fugue were performed at Chicago 
On March 4, 1921. Mr. Powell's rhap- | 
sody was first played in New York on 
March 23, 1918. Mr. Mason, composer. 
writer about music and musicians, Is a | viduality. 
at Columbia University. Mr. How benutifully 
man of varled in- | was played! The 
life of a wandering |/the adagio were 
in the rapid movements there Was Yre- 
There is no need of a Plutarchian | markable delicacy in the lighter meas- 
comparison, even if {t were possible; as! ures and fn the sturdier a sonority that 
composers, the men of the plece was never forced. It was a pleasure to 
yesterday are disparates. hear Lalo’s ballet music again, with 
Mr. Mason fugue | the famous flute solo played so nimbly 
spirit is ) and skilfully, alwavs with rich 
| quality, by the admirable Mr. 
|'And to think that this music was flouted 
its very essence melody, al) | When it was first heard! Yes there 
melody, and nothing but melody.” thig | Were brave Frenchmen before Debussy, 
form, richly Suggestive to the purely | Ravel, Florent, Schmitt, and “Thea six”? 
musical imagination, tempted him to | (now _*he Btve ) 
try its application to a modern idiom. [| ,. “he. concert pe i 
The Success of a praise-worth en- The orchestra will be away next week. 
| program for Jan. 12-13 ig as fo}- 


rhe 
ends o e S- | : \ 
n the pres Beethoven, Symphony No. &: 


lows: 
ation in the com- . ‘ : 

- ' AL > . w” . " a - 
Mr. Mason says he cares “little vch, Concerto, D minor, for strings 


and organ; Wagner, Prelude to “Parsi- 
S ST ic re ‘ ap f P pe 
ugsestion i ci Paar and fal”; Franck-Goodrich, organ Chorale 
Subjective emo- No. 2, B minor; Liszt, “The Preludes.” 
Marcel Dupre will be the organist 


~({if 
sociologic: 


now wildly and pleasine- |} 
music showing no foreign | 
music that has decided indi- 


Hadvn's 
opening 


most 


symphony 
largo 
euphonious 


and 


terests. 
virtuoso. 


leads the 


while 


S played 


has said that a 
academic 


but the furue. “one 


tonal 
of the most Laurent, 


all forms. since 


repeated tonight. 


With the best will in the world, 


Mason’s Prelude 
and Fugue 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the concert given 
ry the Boston 


symphony Orchestra, 


j . j ' . ° , An? 1. ‘.r 
| Prerre Monteux conductor, yesterday 


-afternoon in Symphony 


‘| not the Jeast 


’ 


Hall, had 


several features of uncomnion interest, 


positions for piano and orchestra not 


known in Boston, and performed with 
the assistance of Jolin Powell. pianist 
and composer Of his own “Rhapsody 
Negre,” which concluded the concert. 
CALL FOR COMPOSER 
‘ 


Daniel Gregory Mason’s Prelude and 


Fugue for piano and orchestra was also | 


COMnNoser wns 


‘* 
auatence, 


called to 
Mcdouard Lalo’s delight- 
the ballet ‘‘Namouna,” 
flat symphony (B. and 
a work of arresting orig. 
inspiration, though it was 
1793 or completed the 


his feet by 
Sic from 


r J , ’ 
' by ‘ 
-cl (Lh) Ss } » 


Lio, 
is very hard to put oneself into the 
aot when it comes to the contemplation 
‘hat are evidently masterpieces. It 
difficult, for example, to understand 
how anv audience, least of all a 
rench audience, could ha ve found fault 
with and covered with mud the com- 
‘er of the music for ‘‘Namouna.” It 
I'rench music to the last note, to the 


ry 
lis 
i 


of which were two com- | 


with which Havdn is not always cred- 
ited. The slow movement is a gem of 
melodic inspiration and of the most 
perfect style. The minuet delights oné 
by its wit, by the felicitous instrumen- 
tation and the unexpected turns given 
certain phrases, and the finale laughs— 
how it laughs—at the whole world. : 
Mr. Powell's Rhapsody—why a work 
by an <Arnerican should carry the 
French title of ‘‘Rhapsodie Négre’ we 
fail to discern—-this Rhapsody is a most 
exciting and colorful composition. It} 
may be virtuotistic, coloristic, realistic, | 
any other .‘‘istic.’’ It lives, There 18 | 
in “the lowering introduction the savor 
of the jungle, there is mounting, deliri- 
‘ous frenzy. The orchestration becomes 
deliberately noisy and shrill. The glock- 
'enspiel, muted horns and what not en- 
hance the effect of emotion which 18 
‘exceedingly unrefined and primal] m 
characte?, 
Cfontrasted with 
the tenderness and pathos of certain 
| ‘‘spirituals’’. which Mr. Powell uses 
without direct quotation, in a manner 
of his own. In them is wistfulness, 
melancholy, an age-long regret. More- 
over, they are cunningly. placed. They 
establish needed points of repose, and ' 
if may here be said that although Mr, | 
' Powell has written a whirlwind of a 
finale, it never runs away with thé! 
composer and it never ran away with’ 
the pianist. He rode surely and confi-| 
dently the storm. 


—— ee es ee Oe 
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this mood is that of 


True to the Negro 


: 
This music, of which Mr. Powell gave: 
a superb performance, serves to us 
renuinely Negroid—the Negro as Been) 
and known by an American with South- 
ern blood in his veins. In certain | 
nlaces there is feit tropical grace and | 
languor. And this much is certain;! 
‘however one’s estimate of the value: 
of the music is in the future revised, up 


OOOO LLL 
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OR 
sensitive and adroit. Of the theatre, too, 
sounds the music. Hearing, the listener 
anticipates -ballet of picture, pallet of fan- 
i'tasy. A Serenade ensues—the strings 
plucked, the harps throbbing. Lalo uses 


| piano and orchestra has been added to || telligible music. | 
{the repertory. And what a pleasure Mr Mason’s fugue has an original if 
to encounter one of the very few || 10 especially distinctive subject, which | 
American composers wh | | ds foreshadowed in the prelude and 
| . o can write ! handled th hout ith h 
Without unction or in th .,; | Randled throughout with what seemed | 
Wanner! n THe pontifical | to a cursory ‘listener considerable in- 
‘genuity. What fs more, parts of the 


MPMOWHY A super VirtWSso piece for || since it is at once good" and easily aii 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


LALO, HAYDN, TWO AMERICANS AND 


instrument ; 


ail we can honestly sav about it. 


| 


| 
Both Warmly Applauded | music had an emotional power, which 
B | compelled respect and attention from 
oth Mr. Powell and Mr. Mason—par- | one too apt to let his mind wander while 
ticularly Mr. Mason-—were very warily | 2®°&W American music is being performed. 
applauded. As a reviewer expected to! _Hither,,of these American pieces 
Stato as honestly and clearly as pos- | seemed distinctly superior in eveiy way 
sible hi RR Se (Mp | to the excerpts from Lalo’s ballet ‘‘Na- 
Ibie HIS personai reactions, and as one oe (09 sy ATw NW : nade 

hb hae never felt partic aioe A mouna,” which Mr Monteux tricd to 
| ever fT particularly sym-f{resurrect. This music was avowedly 
pathetic to Mr. Mason’s music. we can} hack work, which did not in ‘tts day 
only state our ‘realization of moments | achieve any particular success even as 
of grave beauty in the prelude, and] Such in Paris. It wouid be urfair to 
emotional intention as well as firimls qudge the composer of the “‘Symphonie 
anit structure in his fuguc. But this is spagnole’’ and “Le Roi d's’ by it. 
8 ' eu au ig A The themes are laboriously trivial, the 
| ith | instrumentation clumsy, the tota: effect 

all its ingenuity the fueue does not fee! 


inept. A_ brilliant 
to us organic. Tho thought may be] warmly applauded. 
continuous, the feeling does not seem... 
to be so, at least at first hearing. And No. 12) seemed to a listener with a weak- 
then—why a piano? Is the pi: "“} ness for the 18th century the ticshest 
tne Me MANnirad by thi the piano 4/ and most charming music played yes- 
one-CoO or required by this Score : Much terday. The first allegro was pleved too 
of the time it is doubling the orches- | fast, and the finale a bit too slow but 
tral voices, and when it is doing otherwise the performance was com- 
counterpoint this counterpoint might Cotte tactful and superficially bril- 

just as well be given to other instru-| ant. 
hante J er instru-|" ‘phig music suggested the general re- 
Th ‘ ” : flection on almost everything composed 
© reader and distener will decide | since Schubert that it is stranze that 
these things for himself. Impressions,|] those who cannot acnieve what Feeth- 
and compositions too, depend a tre- | oven and Bach and Wagner achieved 
mendous lot on temperament. Mr. Ma- tf 8 mete et Rip org ae write 
son, who was present, rose to aclr ;, Simple, tuneful imaginative light music, 
m tCANOWI" synrightlty without being vulgar, like 


edge the applauss of the audience, Haydn. 

hr There are no Sympuony concerts next 

POWELL PLEASES AY week. Jan 12 and 13, Marcel Wupre, 
play a Bach concerto and Franck’s B 
minor chorale. Beethoven’s Highth 
Symphony, Wagner's prelude to “Parsi- 
fal’ and Liszt's ‘‘Les Pre udes’ ave the 

fg ‘other numbers announced. 


organist of Notre Dame, in Pars, will 
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‘Plays Own Rhapsody and 
 D.G.Mason’sFugue — 


7 


John Powell chose to play as soloist 
at yesterday’s Symphony concert two ; 
American compositions not previously | 
‘heard here, his own “Negro Rhapsody” | 
and Daniel Gregory Mason’s Prelude | 
and Fugue, both written for solo piano-| 
forte and orchestra. His performance | 
was. creditable if not brilliant. What} 
was lacking in it was delicacy and} 
beauty of tone. The applause was, as} 
too often at these concerts, more polite 


; than cordial. 


Mr Powell’s rhapsody makes vivid and 
effective use of negro tunes and 
rhythms. The finesse of Ravel and 
Rimsky Korsakov is lacking, but one 
felt in this music more emotiona! 
honesty and directness than one com-! 
monly feels in their work. This piece | 
ought to prove popular with audiences, | 


performancs Was 


Haydn’s symphony in B flat (B and H. 


CONTRASTS 


eee ee 


The Suite from “Namouna” for Lasting 
Choiceness and Fineness — Mr. Mason’s 
Music of the Diligent Mind—Mr. Pow- 
ell’s Singular Excursion in a “Negro 
Rhapsody”—Pianist as Well as Com- 
poser 


OT every composer bears a cen- 
tenary well. Too often when the 
hundredth anniversary of this 
man’s birth or that man’s death 
outspreads his music anew, the hearer 1s 
quicxer to perceive shortcomings and limi- 
tations than merits and @stinctions, AS 
aon artic'e printed elsewhere in this paper 
notes, Edouard Liaio was born on Jan. ‘7, 
1823. A month hence mild and modest 
commemoration will be in order t*rough 
I‘rance and 3elgium. Mindful and tore- 
handed, Mr. Monteux may therefore have 
set out the Suite from Lalo’s ballet, ‘“Na-~ 
mouna,’” for his audience at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Yet in itself the 
music altogether deserved repetition, out- 
shining indeed all else upon the programme. 
Not teo often do suites of dances gain place 
at symphony concerts. When they do, the 
percdurable ancients, like Lully, Rameau, 
Gluck or the valiant moderns, like Ravel, 
Stravinsky, de Falla, usually yield them.) 
Betwixt and between stretches a _ waste! 
save only for the oases of Delibes in “Syl- 
via’ and “Coppélia,” of Massenet in “Tel 
Cid.”” Halting-places are these, however, 
for “popular’’ concerts only. Nowhere, but 
at the ‘‘Namouna’”’ of Lalo may a full-blown 
symphony concert rest and enjoy. ‘oo 
seldom comes the opportunity. Not since 
Dr. Muck's day has this set of dances 
been played in Boston—and as Frenchmen 
sometimes observe mistrustful, Lalo, like 
Berlioz, is favorite with German con- 
ductors, 
wuite possibly, in or out of ‘‘Namouna,”’ 
Lalo needs no other favor than his own 
deserts. As he assorted the: Suite, he be- 
sins with a Prelude, originally linking a 
prologue to the full body of the ballet. A. 
simpler music in substance it were hard tv, 
imagine. Yet uvon it Lalo pours riches Oo: 
rhythm, modulation, harmonic and instru- | 
mental color until it holds ear and fancy 
fast and fascinated. A Russian, like 
Rimsky, might hardly do more in such 
fashion; while Lalo’s means seem more 


posers are poetising. 


his orchestra like a _ single 
upon it he plays his musie of amorous 
night. Illusion pulses; skill is voice to 
charm; the listener feels the sensibility, 
the choiceness intrinsic in Lalo, Here is 
no mere Serenace, ‘convenience of the thea- 
tre. Rather come night-vision, night-fancy. © 

Yet dancers must dance, even whon com- 
Mademoiselle San- 
ealli, at the Opéra in Paris, Anno D mint, 
1882, was not to be deprived of her Theme 
and Variations. Lalo writes them, but 
not in the underscored rhyc:hms, the cal- 
culated contrasts, the orchestral clatter of 
ballet-music & la Meyer'beer or A la Mas- 
senet He keens his measures in light flow; 
the variations pass and repass like flights 
of fancy; a soft chord ouches tue ear as 
upon eye may fall the feet of a dancer. 
Thereafter another sort of ballet-music— 
the inevitable tone-picturing. In ‘‘Namo- 
una’ there is a ‘“‘midway,’ as W® Am ri-. 
cans might say—a fair of booths, side® 
shows and the like. An ultra-modernist, ° 
says Stravinsky, would have ssught ana 
gained@ the rude din, the rough coat of 
the commingled sounds. Lalo, being of 
another temperament, is more fastidious. 
For a little ke hears rattle all about him ; 
then he isolates a single booth—the booth 
of a dreamer. Out of it ascends a flute 
as in aerial fantasy—the more aerial yes- | 
terday for Mr. Laurent’s feathery tome, | 
shining, circling, unbro-en as fight cf 
bird. What strange, rare “show” passed 
and repassed to such music? Surely one 
altogether out of Lalo’s ideal zing im761- 
nation. Nay, even when he must plunge 
again into the fair, the whole fair and 
nothing but the fair, he graces the keen 
Gance-tune, wih the smoot itg horns, No 
doubt these aristocrats of music like Lalo 
have limitations; but choiceness and fine- 
ness somehow endure—g¢yen through cen- 
tenaries. 

Beside this Frenchman, beside Haydn 
in a semi-familiar Symphony, the plentiful 
Americans of the day cut none too good 
figure. The first was Mr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason in a Prelude and Fugue for Pian® 
and Orchestra; the second, Mr. Powell, 
composer aS well as pianist through his 
own “Negro Rhapsody.” By ‘aking 
thought and also pains, Mr. Mason seem- 
ingly wrote his music. -He devised motivs. 
since they give no sign of birth from medi- 


tation become emotion. He studied them, 


feuetified them, set them to paper, hi ino 
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i “, i" ane, § 
ee: a 
| ps i. about him. Background, as 


>rek cone a: Paes and ee 
_ assort ee ano with them. Yet 
@ play of harmony or timbre s-em: 


Pa I inciorativs, stroke of imagina-| 


er, all is methodical. Sim'l te 
tion, ‘trans‘tion, pace; pr g 

F deliberation and the rules, aears 

‘aj “ey and freedom. The mind—and noth- 

2h ut the mind—answe's to such music | 


am sige cM 
ses 


AN cae 


i and mental process. Answering, it } 
4 ‘merit and diemerit, because it } 


a iv # no other impetus. Warm himself, 

. Mi has been known to warm his} 

“In this Prelude and Fugue, he} 

i ‘study-tabe. Late and labor! ous | 
mene chilly ‘the atmosphere. 

ther case'was Mr. Powell minded to! 


mal “y ea “Negro Rhapsody” likewise for! 


no and Orchestra. In the South he was | 
n | the South he dwells, studious of 


goes, he has plentifully, dis-. 
tingly. It~yields him distinctive 


i 


OS le ow Jerr 6 


haw te od 
’ Hy ‘ek. Aes 
’ Te \ taal Sy j 


wd Juod. : plewt yt ag . | hah 

—— Pa i eBsont AT foci 
as y oSemeilieative means and force. Thek 
is no mistaking Mr.’ Powell whether > h 


fhymn-time ascends from-> camp-meeting | 


his dance beats shrill from Voodoo rits | 
whether his’ blacks. are pla'rtive Tal | 
melancholy or orgiastic with bestial heat 


| How well schemed, well accomplished say 


che appraising mind. ‘What singular ani 
effective usage of music to is . 

fine the ways and impulses (according to 
Mr. Powell) of a race closely studied. 

- None the less the Negro Rhapsody leaves 
j the hearer on the. side-lines. Never once 
| does it plunge kim into a game that Mr. 
| Powell surely intended to be exciting. It 
was kin to his playing, alike in Mr. Ma- 
son’s and in his own piece. To the very 
lighting of the kindling spark it went; but 
‘he flame neither brightened nor warmed, 
Yood old father Haydn who never sus- 


yected psychologies. even if music-making | 


‘ad: left him time for them, may be no’ 
bie motivs from negro folk-tunes. | 


him to write music of curious} 
Pinto hegro trait and instinct, to; 
a sort of psychological essay in ' 
that the listener hears as_ though || 


nore than rush-light in intent. But in 
teed through the Symphony of yesterday, | 
16 burned steady, clear and full. 
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Mr. Powell was educ ated at the ‘University of Virginia (B.A. 1901), 
| and obtained his first musical instruction from his sister, Mrs. J. 8. 


_ Brockenbrough, and with F. C. Hahr, of Richmond, Va., “who taught 
‘him piano- -playing and harmony. Later Mr. Powell went to Vienna, 
to study the piano with Leschetizky, and composition with Nawratil 
| (1904-07). Asa pianist he made his first appearance with the Vienna 
_ Tonkiinstler Orchestra in November, 1907; in Berlin in December, 1908. 
In May, 1909, he played in Paris and London, and afterwards toured 
| in Great Britain and on the European Continent. His first appear- 
-ance in the United States was with the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra at the Richmond (Va.) Festival held in May, 1912. He has 
given many recitals and played with many orchestras in the United 


States. 


He was first heard in Boston at his recital in Steinert Hall, December 
16, 1915 (pieces by Bach, Schumann, Liszt, Brahms.) Other recitals: 
January 20, 1916; February 13, 1916 (with Julia Culp in Symphony 
Hall); Mar ch i, 1916. On December 8, 1917, he was announced with 
Mme. Emma Roberts for a concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
in Symphony Hall (Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1); December 13, 1919, 


“recital. 


Mr. Powell was instrumental in founding the Fresh Air Art Society 
in Europe, 1913; he was the founder of the Society for the Preserva- 
| tion of Racial Integrity, University of Virginia, 1916; he is an honorary 
member of the Société Astronomique de France in recognition of the 


| discovery of a comet. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


KiEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, AT 8.45 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II, Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


CONCERTO in D minor, for Organ and Strings 
I. Allegro 
Ii. Adagio 
IlI. Allegro 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘'Parsifal’’ 


FRANCK, ORGAN CHORAL No. 2, in B minor 


(Arranged for Organ and Orchestra by Wallace 
Goodrich) 


SYMPHONIC POEM No. 3, “‘Les Préludes”’ 
(after Lamartine) 


Soloist: 


MARCEL DUPRE 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto 
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“within -the chosen form. Yet nowhere @%es Yet as music’ and nothing else th 
the listener share the creative impulse.| Rrapsody is well designed, well conducte¢ 
Rather in his ear sounds creative caleu- 
lation, Mr. Mason manipulates with care 
his orchestral voices; diligently and va i- 
_ously assorts his pfano with them. Yet 
not a play of harmony or timbre s em 
instinctive, imperative, stroke of imagina- 
tion. Rather, all is methodical. Sim'larlv 


Antitude devised it; intelligence shi: P | 
skill permeates it. No more does it lad q S h y H I] 
the mo’. the emotion essen) ( : ymp On a ° 
AS communicative means and force. The it 

is no mistaking Mr. Powell whether hj 
hymn-time ascends from camp-meeting ¢ 


his dance heats shrill from Vooloo rity, | SEASON 192 2--283. 


LLL LLL LOLLLDLLBLLL LLL LLL LLL, 


CeNPastea, matéa ani pa tea ‘hed read aR : 


melancholy or orgiastic with bestial heats | 
How well schemed, well accomplished says BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTR A 
he appraising mind. What singular and | A. 
{fective save of “sie t9 | 
fine the ways and impulses (according to 
Mr. Powell) of a race closely studied. PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 

None the less the Negro Rhapsody leaves 


the hearer on the side-lines. Never once 
does it plunge kim into a game that Mr. 


—always deliberation and the rules, never 
fervors and freedom. The mind—and noth- 
ing but the mind—answe's to such music 
of will and memtal process. Answering, it 
catalogues merit and demerit, because it 
'rec@ives no other impetus. Warm himself, 
Mr. Mason has been known to warm his } 
hearers. In this Prelude and Fugue, he: 
sits at his study-tabe. Late and labor‘ous 
is the hour; chilly the atmosphere. 

In other case was Mr. Powell minded to 


Powell surely intended to be exciting. It 
was kin to his playing, alike in Mr. Ma.- : KLEVENEH PROGRAMME 
son’s and in his own piece. To the very | 


lighting of the kindling spark it went: but 


make a ‘“‘Negro Rhapsody” likewise for' 


Piano and Orchestra. In ‘the South he was , 
ne in the South he dwells, studious Of || ne flame neither brightened nor warmed, | 
H 


the Mlack-folk about him. Background, a8} yo0q old father Haydn who never sus-| : FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 
the phrase goes, he has plentifully, dis- jj xeted psychologies. even if music-making 
criminatingly. It yields him dis\.nctive ad: left him time for them, may be no’ 


and viable motivs from negro folk-tunes. “ore than rush-light in intent. But in | SATURDAY, JAN UARY 43, AT 8.10 P.M. 


| 
It enables him to write music of curious | teed through the Symphony of yesterday, | 


with modulation, trans'‘tion, pace; pr gres ether his hlac’*s are pla'rtive wit 


insight into negro trait and instinct, to . burned steady, clear and full. 
achieve a sort of psychological es-ay in 


\ 
! aot. Be 
tones that the listener hears as though, | 


| BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93 
sk ok . Allegro vivace e con brio 
Mr. Powell was educated at the University of Virginia (B.A. 1901), 3H} . Allegretto scherzando 

and obtained his first musical instruction from his sister, Mrs. J. 8. . Tempo di menuetto 

Brockenbrough, and with F. C. Hahr, of Richmond, Va., who taught it a siatlcihiie 

— plano-play ing and harmony. Later Mr. Powell went to Vienna, BACH. CONCERTO in Dwiluor, for Orman and Sirians 

o study the piano with Leschetizky, and composition with Nawratil | gee a 

(1904-07). As a pianist he made his first appearance with the Vienna ¥ \— I. Adagio 

Tonkiinstler Orchestra in November, 1907; in Berlin in December, 1908. | Ill. Allegro 

In May, 1909, he played in Paris and London, and afterwards toured : 

in Great Britain and on the European Continent. His first appear- : 

ance in the United States was with the Metropolitan Opera House i WAGNER 

orchestra at the Richmond (Va.) Festival held in May, 1912. He has @ \% | , 

given many recitals and played with many orchestras in the United : FRANCK, ORGAN CHORAL No. 2, in B minor 

States. a (Arranged for Organ and Orchestra by Wallace 

He was first heard in Boston at his recital in Steinert Hall, December 1 i Goodiich) 

16, 1915 (pieces by Bach, Schumann, Liszt, Brahms.) Other recitals: J | | 

January 20, 1916; February 13, 1916 (with Julia Culp in Symphony | SYMPHONIC POEM No. 3, “Les Préludes” 

Hall); March 7, 1916. On December 8, 1917, he was announced with : (after Lamartine) 

Mme. Emma Roberts for a concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
in Symphony Hall (Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1); December 13, 1919, 

recital. ; | 

, Mr. Powell was instrumental in founding the Fresh Air Art Society | 
in Murope, 1913; he was the founder of the Society for the Preserva- | qi MARCEL DUPRE 
tion of Racial Integrity, University of Virginia, 1916; he is an honorary | 

member of the societé Astronomique de France in recognition of the 
‘discovery of a comet. 
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PRELUDE to ‘‘Parsifal’ 
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Soloist: 





There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto 
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"The two Allegros are endless in their 

insignificant chatter. They might have 

, , been continued, each for 10 to 15 min- 

Brees RCPS OG She a aia RTT Be | ea utes, or been cut in half, without dimin- 

| ‘ishing or enlarging their musical value. 

Notes, notes, notes. The Adagio does 

not redeem the composition. It sounds 

as if an organist were rambling with 

one finger, and without purpose, over 

the kevs of a manual, while the strings 

were wondering in hushed speech what 
about. 

ty he regretted that Mr. Dupre, 


eee oe 
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| 2 ss | ‘ > of bach'’s inagnificent 
' BRaech’s 
audience  ¥ 
A concerto 
jandel would have been welcomed, 

Mr. Goodrich’s sil transcription 

Mranck’s ©} a0 as more to the 
purposes, : en Ive little oppor- 
tunity for virtuoso | . Here the 

. i with the orches- 
tra, as is generally the case when the 
OrezSan As required tO take a prominent. 
and independent part. Many organists 
today, especiaily those passionately ad- 
dicted to transcriptions of nurely or- 
chestral works, deny the dictum of 
Berlioz, whose knowledge and use of 

- orchestral ‘ruments still excite 

jiimazement ane veneration; but this 

GH A “ils Ris i es dictum 1s ‘ten proved by venture- 
Sits sence some performance 

It is strange that in yvears past the 
Bighth Symphony of Beethoven was 
regarded as a ‘‘Jittt even an inferior 
work, Tt is full of musical thoughts 
that could oceur only to Beethoven, 
there is the revelation of his rough 
humor; his tenderness, as in the unex- 
pected measures towards the end of the 
Finale: his amazing flow of spirit; his 
unquenchable vitality. 

The symphony was finely played, as 
was the prelude to “Parsifal.” Waener, 
with his theatrical sense, was right: 
This musie is not so impressive when 
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it is performed, no matter how well, 
outside of the Bayreuth theatre con- 
to the music dramas. We 
“Parsifal’’ the yvear it was pro- 
Bavreuth. No performance 

prelude has since av rakened the 
emotions. There was the silence 
devotion: the ] of the 


‘=. fanatics in es great ma- 


a 
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t at the Symphony Concerts, Seated Before the Wanamaker Organ in New York an- 


Marcel Dupre, Organis 
oboes, obbose di caccia, strings and or- 
Ean, to the second movement an Adagio 
LOK strings and organ, he added inde- expectation of marvellous 
pendent voice parts. bs: come as the wading rat 
1S ohn ape teh magia = 8 chee ) phrase came from tho unseen orchestra. 
dull ag an ‘Other uM ove aa as a } i] sgn prelude sedis conventionay 

us y other great composer; dul, ea house or in a concert hall, and 
paciehsy-<' bted those who roll their eyes Sky it eannot be ranked with Wagner's 
vard at the mere mention of his name, 
a : 
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pelleve in his plenary Inspiration 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach's Concerto 





3 "The two Allegros are endless in their 
‘insignificant chatter. They might have 
: ate continued, each for 10 to 15 min- 


utes, or been cut in half, without dimin- 


‘ishing or enlarging their musical value. 
Notes, notes, notes. The Adagio does 
not redeem the composition. It sounds 


las if an organist were rambling with 
Ba ee ‘one finger, and without purpose, over 
the kevs of a manual, while the strings 


Program Includes Pieces by were wondering in hushed speech what 


he was about. 


. is to be regretted that Mr. Dupre, 
Beethoven, Bach, Wag- It 1 go be 1 rett that yupre 


*» most distinguished organist, chose 
‘this concerto for his first appearance 


ner, Franek and Liszt let iL Symphony econeert, As he is a 
Merule ferme '3, 1942 


MARCEL DUPRE O 
PARIS IS ORGANIST 


_—-. Oo ne SOS ee: 


famous player of Wach’s imagnificent 
preludes and fugues, alse Bach’s Trios 
for the organ, the wudience would 
have heard him gladly. A concerto by 
hHiandel would have been welcomed. 
Mr. Goodrich’s skilful transcription 
of Franck’s Chorale was more to the 
purpose, although it wives little oppor- 
By PHILIP WALE Itunity for virtuoso display. Here the 
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‘Organ does not quarrel with the orches- 
itra, as is generally the case when the 
‘organ is required to take a prominent 
took place yesterday afternoon|and independent part. Many organists 

in Symphony hall. The program was as|today, especially those passionately ad-. 
follows: Beethoven, Symphony No. &;/|dieted to transcriptions of purely or- 
bach, Concerto, D minor, for organ and chestral works, deny the dictum of 
: (first time at these concerts, if Berlioz, whose knowledge and use of) 
not in Boston): Waener, Prelude to: erchestral instruments still excite 
“Parsifal’: Franck, Organ Chorale No.;amazement and veneration; but this 
2. BR minor, arranged for organ and or- ,dictum is often proved by venture- 
lestra by Wallace Goodrich; lLiszt.: some performances. : 

symphonic Poem, “The Preludes,’’ It is strange that in years past the 
Marcel Dupre of Paris was the organist. Bighth Symphony of Beethoven was 
He played here for the first time in:regarded as a “little,” even an inferior 


lh coneert of the Boston Sym- 
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(orchestra, Nir. Monteux con- 
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public, work. It is full of musical. thoughts | [| 
Bach's “organ” concerto reminds one | that could occur only to Beethoven; | 
of a genealogical table in the Old Tesia-|there is the revelation of his rough 


- 
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ment. The concerto is one for clavie! |} pjumor; his tenderness, as in the unex- 

and strings. It was in all probability | pected measures towards the end of the. 

derived from a violin concerto; perhaps | Finale; his amazing flow of spirit; his 

a development rather than an arrange~- | ynquenchable vitality. : 

ment. At’ the first nerformance ot ay The symphony was finely played, as 

Cuntata by Bach in Leipasic the whoie | was the prelude to “Parsifal.’’ Wae\ner, 

ef the concerto was ‘ransfe S anNiwith his theatrical sense, was right: 

Introduction, to the ri of St.!-pris music is not so impressive when 

Thomas's Church, ( display the im- (| jt is performed, no matter how well, 

provements made on that instrument; }| outside of the Bayreuth theatre con- 

but as this cantata is now known to us, | secrated to the music dramas. We 

there is no introduction. gach, how-! heard ‘‘Parsifal’’ the year it was pro- 

ever, used two movements of the con- duced at Bayreuth. No performance | 

Organist at the | do at the beginning of another seas of the prelude has since awakened che; 
ale ween ata: the first as an overture for two] came emotions. There was the silence} 
steer een een oboes, obbos di caccia, strings and or-| of deep devotion: the presence of the’ 
gan; to the second movement an Adagio! worshippers, fanatics in the great ma- 

for strings and organ, he added inde-] jority: the expectation of marvellous 

pendent voice parts. socneas ta come as the wailing Orat 

The history of this concerto is its one | phrase came from the unseen orchestra. 

interesting feature. Bach could be as, Put this prelude in the conventional 

dull ag any other great composer; dull, | opera house or in a concert hall, and 

except to those who roll their eyes sky- | it h cannot be ranked with Wagner’s 

ward at the mere mention of his name, 

and believe in his plenary inspiration. 

There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach's Concerto 
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ORGAN HAS: 
PART WITH 
~ SYMPHONY 


i 


| 


oi 
Marcel Dore, Soloist, | 


in Poor Choice _ 


of Works 


Yok dam./d, (923 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The distinguished French organ-| 
ist, Marcel Dupre, was soloist at the 
concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, | 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. He played as a 
concerto for -organ and orchestra, 
the Bach clavier concerto in D, 
minor, and Wallace Goodrich’s ver: 
sion for organ and orchestra of the! 
Cesar Franck B minor choral. The 
orchestral pieces were Beethoven's | 
eighth symphony; the prelude to 
| “Parsifal,” and Ljiszt’s symphonic 
| poem, “Les Preludes.” 


COS te ee 


BACH TIRESOME 


For us the feature of a concert was 
the performance of the ‘‘Parsifal’’ | 
Prelude. For two reasons: Mr. Dupre | 
could not do himself justice because he' 


chose for his first performance the 


| Muck 
' cold 
; dull 


jlile 


'instance, 


_tain points. 


spirit of the Prelude. 
| was called to its feet with the conduc- | 
itor, in response to long continued ap-| 
| plause, | 


‘fomed ruainuet, 
'at it, decided on the more rapid pace. 


ane and boresome concerto of Bach. 
We did not know Bach could be so dull. 
The piece is an interminable stretch of 
platitudes—evidently an irksome job to 
the composer, who must have nodded. 
late into the night over his manu-. 
scripts. | 

In the Franck chorale the organ Is) 
one of many instruments, and so Mr.) 
Dupre, who played with the most ad- 
mirable understanding and mastery of 
his instrument, could not make the im- | 
pression which he, and we too, had a 
right to expect from his playing. He is 
an admirable artist, and should be) 
heard under more favorable conditions. | 


Tonal Beauty in “Parsifal” 


Secondly, 
fal’’ Prelude was the best we 
heard in many years. 
to Dr. 
the sarne music. 

was remote but not mystical, 
rather than contemplative, and 
in the coloring 
Wagner's score. 


the other hand, there was truer feel- 


ing, much more tonal beauty, particu- | 
larly in inner parts, and a full percep- | 
‘tion of the dramatic value of the pauses_ 
. of silence which occur, when properly 


felt, with such impressive effect at cer- 
The audience felt the sincerity and | 
also the fine sculpturesque quality of | 
this performance, which fully revealed | 
the beauty and strength of the musical | 
form, as well as the sensitiveness of | 
The orchestra | 


Safe and Sane Reading | 


Beethoven’s symphony was given a | 
safe and sane reading. The finale was) 
jocose enough, and no more so. In the | 
third movement Mr. Monteux, confront- | 
ed with the much mooted question of a | 
fast or a slow tempo in the move-. 
ment which is or is not an old fash- 
as you hhaappen to look’ 


We personally prefer a slower tempo, 
thinking it better as a contrast to the 


‘movements which precede and follow, 


and more in character with the inner | 
sensation of the music. But that is a) 
matter of opinion and the symphony is 
a glorious work of art. 


ag oe een eee ve we 


the reading of the ‘Pars!-| 
have | 
We prefer it, for| 
Muck’s treatment of 
By the side of it Dr. | 


he gained from) 
With Mr. Monteux, on = 


“SYMPHONY CONCERT — 


"Tt MANA 
NOT TOO RICH 


AFTERNOON 


The Conductor’s Burden — Organist and 
Organ-Pieces Scarcely for the Plain Man 
—Lisztian Commonplaces — Beethoven, 
and Wagner in Hardly Blameless Per-| 
formance | 


HERE have been conductors who, | 
sought for the Symphony Orches- | 
tra, doubted their ability—or their 
disposition—to bear the burden of, 
twenty-four concerts distributed through 
seven months in Boston. Learning also 


‘that they must visit other cities and there 


'lead in 


fifty econeerts more, even though 


every piece had been previously played at 


concerts 


1 
) 


| 


| April, 
| west 
/ ington or 
varying allotment up and down New Eng- | perament and 
Taxed are the | 
body, mind, the whole responsive and com- | 
If his | | 
in his working | the Second Chorale of Franck. 
}months there is naught for him but work. | Was it in purity, flawless in plasticity over 


home, they threw up their hands in mingled | 
disgust and despair. The hundred-odd | 

of the Symphony Orchestra | 
every October through every 
as far north as Montreal, as far 
as Toronto, as far south as Wash- 
Richmond—ten in New York, a 


from 


iand—are ‘a large order.” 
municating power of the eonductor. 
summer holiday seem long, 
Usually, in 

bravely and 


he has come | 
through them; 


recent years, 
devotedly 


while, in the perversity or the persistence | darkly, the 


pf human nature, he has ended each year 
riper and better-reputed in his calling. So 


went Dr. Muck of old; so now goes Mr. 
Monteux. 


Yet with both befell] weeks in which 


|| they seemed to set a dull programme at 
‘Symphony Haill—and usually at mid-sea- 


son when the pressure of concerts else- 
Where and of the journeys to and fro 
was highest. Perhaps they were weary 
and not too clear or sensitively minded; 
perhaps they had odds and en@es to as- 
Semble from arrears among projected pieces: 
perhans the necess'ties—or the exigencies 
—of the “assisting artist’? made an in- 
Sspiriting progamme hard to frame. Once 
and again in a season, far less often 
than did Dr. Muek, Mr. Monteux so slips 
—and with reason is straightway for- 
riven, His programme a week ago 
containing Mr. Mason’s Prelude 
Fugue, Mr. Powell's Negro 


Rhapsody 
and a Symphony by Haydn was not too 


exhilarating. No more was that of 
with a Coneerto for Organ from 
cach, a second organ-piece—from Franck | 


yves- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
and | 


—and Liszt’s 


— ‘ 13, f 13 
OR STIMULATING AN 


organ-pieces 
|. scheme of things. 


or Pachmann 


} 
i 


| tricate. 


' the 
| pellucid loveliness, clear and soft in Mon- 


| Yet somehow the notion would persist that ; 
| Monsieur Dupré is an organists’ organist, 


‘or emotion-—in themselves or in 


time-worn, band-battered, | 
“Preludes,” all pinned to it. Wor a fort- 
night last year such a dull fit c:me upon 
Mr. Monteux and quickly passed. With 
Mr. FEinesco and “The Planets’ in near 
prospect, it bids fair to vanish speedily, 
Fallible is Mr. Monteux being human; yet 
the profrrammes of no conductor within 
the longest memory have so sustained the 
interest and the standards of the Sym- 
phony Concerts. 


Perhaps Monsieur Marcel Dupré and his 
were most at fault in the 
None may question his 
renown in his profession. Organists high- 
placed and in prime, organists of all dé- 
scending cegrees, students, amateurs, con- 
noisseurs, marvel at the range, the fullness: 
and the fineness. of his technical skill. 
There is no other, some of them say, now 
to be compared with its in precision and 
abundance, in power or delicacy, in all the 
gradients between. In their ears Monsieur 
Dupré is the born and inspired organist, . 
as sympathetic with his instrument, as in- | 
tuitive toward jt as Kreisler and the violin 
and the piano. Yet to the | 
lay listener the technique of organ-playing, 
though it be as miracle, is hidden, elusive, 
baffling; while Monsieur Dupré, by tem- 
practice, is not wont to 
underscore his prowess. Doubtless it was 
wonder-working through Mr. Goodrich's 
arrangement for organ and orchestra of 
Spotless 


the nearly endless levels of the long Con- 
certo of Bach. Yet as through a glass 
listener perceived—or rather 
suspected. 

For lack of other interest, minds wan- 
dered to the music, with Bach exceedingly 
monotonous, With Franck exceedingly in- 
Or else they turned to the or- 
ganist as man and began to speculate why 
a virtuoso and a musician of sueh abili-. 


ities and repute was not more salient and 


animated figure, say as Monsieur Bonnet ' 
used to be. Now and then, of course, | 
composer happily intruded. A gentile, 


sieur Dupré's tone and song, haunts Bach’s | 
slow movement. High and clear some-: 
times beat the exaltations of Franck. 


; 
/ 
! 

; 


, 


choosing and achieving his pieces accord- 


‘ ingly—lacking quite the displayful quality 
i that is half the battle in such cage with 


An organ mates not well with an orcheg- 
tra; few composers have written for both; 
fewer still have so quickened imagination 
hearers, 


the miscellaneous company before | hee 
Duprés and Bonnets there are for <7 
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peaster’ fe Of SAR orwan On Orem: free, He cut th composition as it was in th m | 

m ie ae ] 1e e infrequent com- ctor may net go Aas ey . e composer's ! . . rT : is 

poe eae psa, ey ha Agios man de satulen DarARtAaphe; made mind but of the possible effects to be prin sm prelude to “Parsifal’’ and the 
sic of another place; with them should|]sound as in sections of anguish, blix made by the orchestra on each separate | Chorale by Franck played in succes- 


page. If this is not true, why does Mr / sion rolonged ; | r . 
know, feel and answer... audience oljand exaltation left too many. shalp Monteux repeatedly alter the tempo ana@ 4 ged a mood unduly. Mr. 


devotees and of connoisseurs well mixed.| edges: abounded over-much in rhetorical indulge in other incoherent, superficial te choice Of the Bach Concerto 
Symphony coneccrts do not yield it. P2USES |; avith over-exacting pains dried thy 3 par a tricks 4s fgg | alg on bx minor (it is the familiar one wusu- 
| FUSER + : ' : 2 iS leading “Ks ers ‘ 7 : : : 
pays: and thinned, what he would intensify. His style, where the total effect depemie | ty Played on the piano) is. difficult 
Harsibty to the sophisticated and the su- way to make has Myr. Monteux with this upon large outlines powerfuly and cvlean- to explain on any grounds. It gave 
’ ('Dwa se? ? . 4. . : , » =e , , ; > - : - tS 

perior, Liszt's | Preludes’ were at fault, piercing and plangent music. He may yet git eh oe eo ee | him little opportunity for the display 
Yet in kind, upon the ears of the audience’ (10.46 it with the beauty of sound. the “Masterpieces demand more rather than ,of virtuosity, and its musical interest, 


is | ‘ > | fewer rehearsals than noveities, more 
pag AY sH¢ re oF pay athe at ne | passion, the pang, the full-throated glory intense study. In Liszt’s “Les Preludes.”’ particularly when, played on the organ, 
. . s I 


f his present version of the Prelude and too, the extraordinary, if flashy, bril- |J8 slight. On the harpsic : 
good show” in tones. Not a page in the | © sk oeichy I hord or piano, 


’ ao Cited wis wait? “a "Ore = liance put there last season by Menge]- |} 

~ 7j ral _ of "a's istan. } I om W Orse bye “ws aX : cA. ~ 2A DL l A, Pi ¢ Nee! - | as a iec ) > © . y 
Lisztian commonplace-book weht unturned | a : it ‘rewith he has so risen. Moree berg and the New York Philharmonic | 1] , A oF Chane music. we 
the ‘mysterious beginning’ in shadowed, Lichtin cetaceans Me oli Spare RN 65:4 ‘ eat was mostly wanting. |sma nce of strings to play the ac- 
da . Laan ii. Wha roeeiete over, there 1s always W SENOS od DEON AM A conductor capable of such thorough- ' cCOmpaniment, it might give pleasure; 
LRarmonioes and modulations ; 6 ROL Him the audience heard and would nol lv admirable work as the performance of but i -anterday . ’ 
e,”” > ir going full tilt at a ; . Strauss’ “Till Eulensniecel’ at / 48 given yesterday it was tiresome. 

close,”’ every choir going tu ye a “be «done with clapping until they had Ape had yl sulenspiegel” at theimnere was } nt 

thunderous music; the tender musing song, | aniharh his spokesmen—the orch« ra Gericke benefit concert ought to do bet- re was but \little occasion for 

2 “9 ( rht 3 Ss c<esmen-—— = Ie Stl a--—tt . rorle he . elly - at oe rTroariety j ‘Agietrati 
the clanging martial measures, well set} rough ter work than Mr Monteux did yester- Val bet} 1 registration. In the slow 
movement the organist employed flute 


ick of the Liszti 1y.| its feet. . us .° After all in the review SAY in the aforesaid repertory pieces. 
aren VON OF the nesbisiniters pt hehe er, may be, was the dulness. . Davkh a Fatigue from the recent tour may par- and clarinet. st f os on 
Sere, went UNVUEECetho prociaimed ns vento woe, : tially account for yesterday’s compara- | , ¢ stops, which caused the 


|motiy soon losing frankness in, fusion; the } - ive failures. A. hearer to reflect on how much better 

peiady ie song; the underszored rhythm; the DUPRE SOLOIS] A} FAP ch pect pa 4? wind yodnpig af ne .the musie would have sounded if a 
: . ¢ « | AX, : iat < } qc? | } S : ry . .* . 

writhings and upswellings into magnilo- : asi | at e the 


| , ane 2 ; : 
: issisting artist, playing the Brahms '&#! Clarinet and flute had been used. 
quent climax. Fustian and fever and also | 


felicity threaded in and out of the music— CY MPHONY Gf i a Calini hy ee Thon Ay to “Ben Ve nuto mainly Of seemingly endless pattern 
all according to the fashion of a romantic R ww U d CHith?, Th ¢ eDussy s Rondeg de weaving. The 


Printemps” are the other numbers sequence is a most 
. oT 2 - - = = . sé 4 . si > es, ‘ i i 8 Nee an- ; ‘ . 

Gay. Gayerything Liaztian runs in “Prel-| nounced. useful device, but even Bach at times 

udes’—excenpt the imagination, the emo- anette ,used it to conceal poverty of melodic 


tion, the keenness of mind and the lire of French Organist Heard Bal : Ma el D , Ss | ‘ f g a | invention. 

spirit that flood through the “Faust Sym- rC upre DOLOIS ro 4 Mr. Goodrich’s« arr 
| OH yeaa Pa epg realy gpk / Mr. Goodrich’s arrangement of the 

phony” or the Sonata in B m:nor,; that are 


| / P ~ / a3.) in: ‘ | 
no mean tides in “Tasso,” ‘“Mazeppa,’ Bach and Franck Numbers W ith Boston Symphoni Franck chorale has been skillfully | 
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$30, | / and reverentially made (it was plave; 
“4 *" and other of the tone-poems. vs , | %,. Dn Lina | : ’ a8 Dees 
Orpheus” an I t évte —_——goarr; {3.4993 l he program of the eleventh con- 


“Preludes” resound with Liszt's worka- GA Fees Angad . here last season) and on the whole 
dav. Bisew.ere is findr chime and deeper | Mr Monteux chose for the purely or- cel t of the Boston Symphony Orches- was more interesting, but despite its 
clang. ichestral part of yesterdays Symphony tra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, given Many qualities it gives little oppor- 
aren jconcert, _familiar repertory numbers, yesterday afternoon in Svmphony tunity to the organist. There is no } 

Shall Beethoven of the Wighth Sym-j}Beethoven’s Highth Symphony, was Hall, was as follows: dearth of music for-organ and orches-. 
phony or Wagner of the Prelude to “Par-‘per’s Prelude to “Parsifal’ and Liszts seethoven—Symphony No, & in F major. tra. If we are not mistaken thawed 


'sifal” he the culprit, guilty in this particu- “T os Preludes.”” The oping wae, Mar- Neri in L) minor for organ and exists 7 symphon V by Widor wihietil 
lar afternoon to the charge of. dullness, Mf Serer oy SE ReY Oe iaved Wagner-—Prelude to “Paraifal.” has never been. heard’ at.thae pte 
The high heavens of music forbid, forthere: With the orchestra the Concerto in D Mranck—Organ Chorale No. 2 in B minor, certs. There is also Boéllmann’s 
Been Oth composers a8 Classics And trom minor for strings and organ of Bach Wallace Goodvan anc orchestra by “Fantasie Dialoguée” and Guilmant’s 
heir leps shine both pieces. Quickly then and Mr Goodrich’s arrangement (for Pe ated si ae, ma # EP , a ie bin. 
. »G tg hs shifted - mere wantin . Did aichestre vive ig igd of the secund of ga hg, Préludes. . more familiar arrangement of his D| 
Mr. Monteux take the Wighth Symphony Franck’s three Chorales. le ae i soloist was Marcel Dupre. minor sonata. Then, too, there are 
with too heavy, urgent, unelastic hand? eee 2 i yh sii age laa A Pp - aia, _Monteux 8 Temarkable gift for the eee of Handel, which were | 
Maybe; yet the music is not the ‘little’ minor work. The first and third move- yu rib: together Interesting and novel written fol sUst such occasions. Mr. } 
niece that Beethoven was once pleased to ments are good routine Bach. The slow programs for once deserted him. That Dupre is bs repute a remarkable | 
eall it. The racing, changeful Finale is in- n-ovement is dull, Mr Dupre was of yesterday afternoon was uncom, Player. Doubtless this reputation is | 


; | : | lit ng in this piec: yy fort; b] , , Vv »]] les ary »¢} Y t . 1; r } °¢ 
a hs ni Sainte tlavan or hampered not a i tie 1 nis | Ridh/ aADIY long, ‘ we aeservedad. esterday there was 
deed akin to such movements of J the nervousness incident upon a first 6 and ulthough — the | 


Mozart; but with all the speed and modu- appearance at the Symphony concerts. Separate items were wel] enough in little opportunity given to judge of his | 
lation, how much bolder the contour, fuller His piaying, though accurate, was con- § themselves, together they lacked con: powers. Beethoven’s Symphony was 
the body and richer the texture! Im the Strained. q ; | trast. The concerto by Bach is dul] beautifully plaved and so too was 
highest of spirits Beethoven flings about In F rancx 3 cnoraie, however, he nc Seeesenneiihinsiementie I OR Vagn er’s prelude. S. M. 
; r } first lj >] sj ‘ nd not exactly £os- proved himself an orxvanist oft the vers Leanne — : 3 
in the first division anc ‘FAC °°" first order. He is not only completely —— 
‘Samer was he even at gambolling. He iS master of the technique of his instru- . | 
‘merry with a happy fancy in the Allegretto ment, but also able to convey tite emo- Soloist: 
lof the ceaseless tick and click, but a sub- tional power latent in the music to his 

str ntial ofchestra he invites to share the hearers. He has an extraordinary sense 


i|] wrroaduate i 
‘merriment. As for the minuet-like third atte ak and the skill to graduate | MARCEL DUPRE 


. . slni pauses so as to secure the 
movement, here goes Beethoven not a WHlt fect of initial stress from an instru- 
14 ’ : i : 
less “dignified and stately” .than Gilbert's ee nk really capable of stress. - Rates SO ae ee ae, are eee 
’ Plaza-T with humor like- Mr Monteux’s conducting of Beethoven = va | | Si 
ha ag A oe Me lyre 7 was @nd Wagner is too often unsatisfactory here will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto 
aN r / ; > qv ‘ ; . ead ' ¥ Al ae 
ae peeking Forth. NO eh win le” Bic} t} as it was yesterday. One rets the 1m- | 
not allegethér at fault. The “littie NTH Sreasion that when he atudies a score | 
Symphony is hardly miniature, the conductor thinks not of the whole 
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wart, it may. be said of 


eBtra takes place’in which Mr. As of L 


4 D. pony | . ae Leopold var iy . 
Wendler, the first horn of the band has Franz Strauss,that he ‘also composed. 


- { 


no 4 ‘solo to play, be it ever so brief..What little he wrote was largely for his 


Yow he is singing with musicianly phras-; chosen instrument and, like most virtuoso- 


ng and golden tone the melody of the| composers. he wrote for it effectively and 


Andante ‘in Chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony.| understandingly. From.1822 to 1906 lived | 
Again he is enunciating with. admirable} Fratz Strauss. A violent anti-Wagnerian, 


sureness the technically treacherous phrase since in that day one must needs be either 


at the ~beginning of “Till Eulenspiegel.” “pro” or “anti,” as a Player Strauss was 


Yet again and he is sounding the cali of held in high esteem by the master of 
Siegfried as he journeys down the Rhine. Baireuth, whe.intrusted to him the im- 


“As Mr. Wendler does these things, with portant solo-passages at the initial per- 


the artistry that is taken almost for granted formances of © “Tristan,” “Die Meister- 
among the players of the orchestra, no Singer’ and Parsifal, But if f yhcostm 
doubt many a hearer noting the voice and cared not for the music of Wagner, it may 


ns : ity 
, fails to identify either be surmised that he had a strong partial 
oes oe anys To strive wd: and for that of Mendelssohn and probably, at a 


later date, for that of Brahms. (We do 
Only occa- not know-what he thought of the “anar- 
chistic’ compositions of hs own son.) As 


the fact that a solo for this or that instru- such s'gas go, the Horn Concerto is clearly 


y ici f orderly and 
ment is played by Mr. So-and-So. Last the work of a musician Of y & 
even ng Ps a oace of the Apollo Club in orthcdox habits of thought, with a feeling 


an . Wendler, however, had his for form and-for well designed, unctuo'is | 
er e Without pause the Concerto] 


inning. Never before unless recollection melody 
is sakiy at fault, has he appeared here as traverses three movements—the last a repe- 


soloist or “assisting artist” at a non-or; tition and devolpment of the first; the J 


chestral concert, or at one not specifically middle division a suave and songful An- 


noiding mere | 
to the performance of music fo lante. Soundly made music, avol : 
9 r dryness as we!: as boldness and distinction, | 


i . : : to hear, and it made | 
to have a stage to himself and receiva the piece is agreeable FAO :10 
full measufe of recognition and’ applause! 4n excellent vehicle for the display of Mr. | 


wind-instruments. It was -time for hi 


In-a number sung by the club, Randeg Wendler’s virtuosity. 
ger's “Hark! the Horn Awake the M rn,”’ 


¥ ah ‘performane ran true to tradition. Toere 
sabe te bonayliag tae es oe sprig ne were songs light and grave, humorous and 
sang upon the horn in a ashion few sing~ sentimental. some a capella, soine accom- 
ers might equal, Schubert’s Serenade and| ier cane Se ean ak ete Tacs A 
“Diu Bist die Ruhe’; while earlier in the P&Mlea Dy orgsn, by plano, y a4 
hs “Cradle-Song”’ by Palmgren proved disap- 
: ’ aa. Om 4 V 4 ’ pa 
evening he played to Mr. Luker’s accom halatinie More distinguished in invention 
paniment a Concerto written by the fathe | George Laurie 
pad Strauss. It is PEP icon! known  Aahecll ee hag nn Bint lg sailed esecenpht 
that Strauss was the son of a horn-player, V°sv’v'—s* Tete eaag YF 
; ¢ Parker’s ‘‘Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind. 
SAD. 5 lily a oe are ha ad Ever and anon in the chance matching of 
composer The gift of composition may, compositions the advantage lies with the 
so to speak, be transmitted from father to! American composer—and such was the case 
son: yet save in the case of AlesSandro in the Apollo Club’s list last oe ‘ 
and Domenico Scarlatti there is no instance| Jaan. yon a i ee? W. w. 8. 


—éven in the Bach family—of a great com-', 


elther. 0 io 3 or ‘the offspring | 


As for the Apollo Club’s part in the con-] 
| = ' Ya a , 
Mr. Wendler played characteristic obli- cert, it is enough to say that pleces and 


Mr. Marcet Dupri was born at Rouen, France, on May 3, 1886. 
His paternal grandfather, Aimable Dupré, was organist at St. Maclou 


from 1848 to 1885. His maternal grandfather, Etienne Chauviére, 


was choirmaster at St. Patrice for thirty years. His father, Albert 


Dupré, was for twenty-seven years organist of the Church of the Im-| 
maculate Conception at Elbeuf, near Rouen, and for nine years organist 
of St. Quen in Rouen. Alice, the mother of Marcel, is a violoncellist. 


and pianist. 


As a boy, Marcel Dupré showed extraordinary talent, playing from 
memory at the age of ten works by Bach. When he was twelve he was 
appointed organist of the grand organ at the Church of St. Vivien in 
Rouen. He studied with Alexandre Guilmant; composed an oratorio, 
‘“Jacob’s Dream,” when he was fifteen. At the Paris Conservatory 
he studied with Diemer (piano), Widor, and Guilmant. In 1905 he 
took a first prize for piano-playing; in 1907, as a pupil of Guilmant, 
a first prize for organ-playing; in 1914, as a pupil of Widor, he was 
awarded the first grand prix de Rome. In 1906, Widor appointed him 
assistant organist at St. Sulpice. He is now at Notre Dame. 

At the Paris Conservatory in 1920 he played from memory the organ 
works of Bach in ten recitals. On December 9, 1920, he played in the 
Albert Hall, London, in aid of the Officers’ Association, He first visited 
the United States in 1921, to give alternate recitals with Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist of the Antwerp Cathedral, in New York, at the Wana- 


maker Auditorium. His first public recital there was on November 
24, 1921 


ry . ‘ . ; *,e . ° 

I he list of his compositions comprises a ‘“‘De Profundis’ for solo 
voices, chorus, orchestra, and organ, dedicated to the memory of soldiers 
dead in the defence of. their country, motets, secular choruses, pieces 
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for orchestra, organ, plano, violin, songs. 


Soloist: 


MARCEL DUPRE 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto 
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Mr. Wendler’s Inning 
- Hardly./a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra takes place in which Mr. 
Wendler, the first horn of the band has 
not a solo to play, be it ever so brief. 


Now he is singing with musicianly phras- 
ing and golden tone the melody of the 
Andante in Chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony.. 
Again he is enunciating with admirable 
sureness the technically treacherous phrase since in that day one must needs be either 


at the .- beginning of “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
Yet again and he is sounding the call of 
Siegfried as he journeys down the Rhine. 
As Mr. Wendler does these things, with 
the artistry that is taken almost fcr granted 
among the players of the orchestra, no 
'doubt many a hearer noting the voice and 
answering to it, yet fails to identify either 
instrument or player. To strive thus and 
go often unrecognized is the accepted lo 
of players in an orcnestra. Only occa- 
sionlly does the printed programme note 
the fact that a solo for this or that instru- 
ment is played by Mr. So-and-So. Last 
evening at a concert of the Apollo Club in 
Jordan Hall Mr. Wendler, however, had his 
inning. Never before unless recollection 
is sadly at fault, has he appeared here as 
soloist or “assisting artist” at a non-or- 
chestral concert, or at one not specifically 
allotted to the performance of music for 
wind-instruments. It was time for him 
to have a stage to himself and receive 
full measufe of recognition and applause. 

In.a number sung by the club, Randeg- 
ger’'s “Hark! the Horn Awake the M rn,”’ 
Mr. Wendler played characteristic obli- 
gato. Toward the end of the concert he 
sang upon the horn in a fashion few sing- 
ers might equal, Schubert's 
“Du Bist die Ruhe’: while earlier in 
evening he played to Mr. 
paniment a Concerto written by the fathe 
of Rickard Strauss. It is commonly known 
that Strauss was the son of a horn-player 
of eminence; vet few recall that Franz 
Strauss was, in his modest way, also a 
composer The gift of composition may, 
so to speak, be transmitted from father to 


t later date, for that of Brahms. 


Serenade and 
the) 
Luker’s accom-| 
~ pointing. 


‘Osgood—sung ‘“‘in 


poser being either the sire or the offspring 


of a composer eyually great. 

As of Leopold Mozart, it may be said of 
Franz Strauss, that he “also composed.” 
What little he wrote was largely for his 
chosen instrument and, like most virtuoso- 
composers. he wrote for it effectively and 
understandingly. From 1822 to 1900 lived 
Frauz Strauss. A violent anti-Wagnerian, 


“pro” or “anti,” as a player Strauss was 
held in high esteem by the master of 
Baireuth, who.intrusted to him the im- 
pori2nt solo-passages at the initial per- 
formances of § ‘Tristan,’ ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ and “Parsifal.” But if Franz 
cared not for the music of Wagner, it may 
be surmised that he had a strong partiality 
for that of Mendelssohn and probably, at a 
(We do 
not know what he thought of the ‘‘anar- 
chistic’ compositions of hs own son.) As 
such s gas go, the Horn Concerto is clearly 
the work of a musician of orderly and 
orthcdox habits of thought, with a feeling 
for form and -for well designed, 
melody Without pause the 
devolpment of the first; the 
and songful 


tition and 
middle division a suave 
lante. 
dryness as well as boldness and distinction, 


the piece is agreeable to hear, and it made | 
an excellent vehicle for the display of Mr. 


Wendler’s virtuosity. 


As for the Apollo Club’s part in the con-| 


cert, it is enough to say that pleces anu 
performane ran true to tradition. Tuere 
Were songs light and grave, humorous ali 
sentimental, some a capella, some 
panied by organ, by piano, or by both. 
“Cradle-Song”’ by Palmgren proved disap- 
More distinguished in invention 
is the Sanctus of the late George Laurie 

;' memoriani’’—or Horatio 
Parker’s ‘‘Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind.” 
Ever and anon in the chance matching oi 
compositions the advantage lies with the 
American composer—and such was the 
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son: yet save in the case of Alessandro|in the Apollo Club’s list last evening, 


and Domenico Scarlatti there is no instance! 


—éven in the Bach family—of a great com- 


W. S. 5B. 


Jaan. Yom 19.19 29. 


unctuois | 
Concerto | 
traverses three movements—the last a repe- | 


An- | 
Soundly made music, avoiding mere } 


Mr. Marcet Duprf was born at Rouen, France, on May 3, 1886. 
His paternal grandfather, Aimable Dupré, was organist at St. Maclou 
from 1848 to 1885. His maternal grandfather, Etienne Chauviére 
was choirmaster at St. Patrice for thirty years. His father, Albert 
Dupré, was for twenty-seven years organist of the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Elbeuf, near Rouen, and for nine years organist 
of St. Ouen in Rouen. Alice, the mother of Marcel, is a violoncellist 
and pianist. 

As a boy, Marcel Dupré showed extraordinary talent, playing from 
memory at the age of ten works by Bach. When he was twelve he was 


|| appointed organist of the grand organ at the Church of St. Vivien in 


reseegea) He studied with Alexandre Guilmant; composed an oratorio, 
Jacob's Dream,’’ when he was fifteen. At the Paris Conservatory 
he studied with Diemer (piano), Widor, and Guilmant. In 1905 he 
took a first prize for piano-playing; in 1907, as a pupil of Guilmant 
a first prize for organ-playing; in 1914, as a pupil of Widor, he was 
ay varded the first grand prix de Rome. In 1906, Widor applied him 
assistant organist at St. Sulpice. He is now at Notre Dame. 

At the Paris Conservatory in 1920 he played from memory the organ 
works of Bach in ten recitals. On December 9, 1920, he played in the 
Albert Hall, London, in aid of the Officers’ Association. He first visited 
ee U wisi States in 192] to give alternate recitals with Charles M. Cour- 

n, organist of the Antwerp Cathedral, in New York, at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium. His first public recital there was on November 
24, 1921. 

The list of his compositions comprises a “De Profundis” for solo 
voices, chorus, orchestra. and organ, dedicated to the memorv of soldiers 
dead in the defence of their country, motets, secular choruses, pieces 
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lor orchestra, organ, piano, violin, sones. 


Soloist: 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach’s Concerto 
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1922--23. 


ES DE PRINTEMPS (‘‘Images”’ for Orches- 


ROND 
tra, No. 3 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


CONCERTO in D major for Violin and Orchestra, 


SUITE for Orchestra, op. g. 


I. Prélude & l’unisson 


II. Menuet lent 
III. Interméde 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Benvenuto Cell 
Soloist 
GEORGES ENESCO 


I. Allegro non troppo 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


Symphony Hall. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
TWEEETA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY: 19, AT 2.80 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Brahm’s Concerto 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 8.45 P.M. 
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an ahaa or Thay regret that they are not at 

17TH SYMPHONY. home with pipe and novel, or seated 
comfortably at bridge. 

In his early years Mr. Enesco studied 


in Vienna. Some time ago he said that 


he was in those days “deeply inbued 
‘with Wagner and Brahms,” and that 
‘his own works show a combination of 


‘ 2 their influence, Although he pursued 
{tr abd Gass —Faae- ier aa * this studies in Paris, lived and worked 
' there, held in high honor by colleagues 


grisea Brahms and De- and public as he is today in Bucharest, 
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he thinks he did not escape from this 


bussy on Program— early influence, which, certainly is not 


strongly shown in the Suite. 
+ | el, The concerto has been played here by 
Enesco Is Soloist violinists of high rank, but never so 
Tres musically, one might say ingratiatingly, 
'asS by Mr. Enesco. What music there 


: ; ~ fis in the concerto, e otional or coff- 
ALSO CONDUCTS HIS | pemnlative. came sieatate to the haaaaee 

e ‘without thought of the violin, th rio- 
ORCHESTRAL SUITE nist. or even Brahms. This is ‘the 


triumph of interpretative art. What 
Walt Whitman In his’ preface to 
By PHILIP HALE " Leaves of Grass” put in the mouth of | 

° the great poet might have been said 
| yesterday by Mr. Enesco: ‘What I ex- | 
Phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- perience or portray shall go from my 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | composition without a shred of my com- 
The program was position. You Shall stand by my side 

and look in the mirror with me. 

as follows: Berlioz, Overture to ‘“‘Ben- There was no thought of technical 
venutto Ceitini’’; Brahms, Violin con-!| prowess, of tone: the hearer was con- 
Rondes de Printemps; |) Sclous only of music, when Brahms was 
not anxiously concerned with form and 
formulas, with measures” that --he 
Icnesco plaved the concerto and conducte thought necessary if he were to be 
ed his Suite. It was his first appear- {ranked among the orthodox, though’ 
'many of these measures are only pad- 
. | ding. 

Mr. Einesco was known in Boston by | The Suite has often been “discussed 
his inaaic aS far back as 1992-when Mr. ‘in The Herald, but, led by the com- 
Longy brought out the ‘‘Poeme Rou- poser, it assumed a new guise. The 
Mitt’ «t a voneert of the Orchestra! Prelude in unison, superbly played by 
Club. The Suite of yesterday was the strings, had a romantic wildness, 
played for the fifth time at the Sym-{ 4 strange beauty, an originality in 
phony concerts; the Symphony in E& appeal that gave it irresistible elo- 
flat has been played twice at these con- quence. As led bv Mr. Enesco, the 
certs; one of the Roumanian Rhapsodies | pinale was dramatic and exciting. The 
five times; chamber music by Enesco | siow minuet still seemed to us prolix, 
has been heard Jn this city. and the chief theme hardly suffering 

lis fame as a violinist had preceded the elaborate treatment. Mr. Enesco 
him. Yesterday there was no disappoint- jf knew what he wished: he knew how to 
ment, lie chose the concerto DY lobtain what he wanted; he stood before 
Brahms, introducing his own cadenzas. | men who seconded him fully in the 

or some reason or other violinists are |] fijfilment of his desires. 

fond of this concerto, or at least they The man himself at once commanded 
Say they are, though Joachim, the first Jrespect when he came on the platform. 
to play it, was not wholly satisfied! A striking apparition; sure of himself, 
With it; he advised Brahms in the }but without arrogance, without the air 
composition, and made changes after/of a conqueror; not physically swayed 
Johannes had thought it was com- by his own emotions; neither courting 
pleted. Perhaps the concerto makes althe favor of the audience, nor disdain- 
peculiar technical appeal to vi deeb ing it: a man, aS well as a musician. 
There are conductors who find pleasure Mr. Monteux led a remarkably bril- 
in symphonies by Mahler and rack liant performance of the overture; a 
ner, While the hearers yawn and would] performance’ that in itself was enough 
fain see the life in the street, the stars|to make the concert noteworthy. The 
‘ooking down, imperturbable, from the] overture is Berlioz at his best; afd.at 
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his best he. is among the immortals. | 
Debussy’s Rondo of Spring’s ‘dances, 
smells April:-and May”; withits sugges- 
tion of an old French song is sportive, 
ingeniously orchestrated and all that; 
but will it reach the age of Berlioz’s 
overture? We doubt it. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 


‘The program of next week's concerts 
will comprise Gustav Holst’s series of| 


seven tone poems. ‘‘The Planets,” and 


MacDowell’s “‘Indian’’ Suite. 


SOLOIST 


Enesco in Iriple Role 


_ Son yesterday afternoon at Sym-| 
/ phony Hall. 


eee ee + ew ee 


CONDUCTS 


'-was in a smooth, 
teresting style. Tis tone was beautiful, 


during which the violinist struggled 
valiantly to get his violin into proper 
tune, He seemed to have a good deal of 
difficulty, and M. Monteux looked anx- 
fously back at him more than once. He 
came in all right, but during the whole 
movement he Kapt adjusting the strings 
of his violin. 

To have played the movement, then, 
‘in the splendid fashion in which he did, 
in spite of the obvious great nervous 
strain he was under, was nothing short 
of a miracle. Amd most wonderful of 


‘all, his intonation didn’t seem to suffer, 
‘though there were times when he was 
playing on a string out of tune. 


Has Beautiful Tone 


Throughout the concerto his playing 
well-rounded, and in- 


' undoubtedly made the more so by the 


SYMPHONY 


—Inspired Artist 
in Each 
| oat 


» 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
gave its 12th programme of the sca-_| 
There were two con-| 
ductors. Georges Enesco conducted, 
the performance of his own suite for. 


orchestra, and Picrre Monteux led 


in the rest of the numbers. Mr. 
Enesco was also. soloist in the 
Brahms D-major concerto for violin. 


PEGS ON VIOLIN SLIP 


The most interesting feature of a 
Splendid concert lay in the appearance 
of the distinguished Rumanian in a 


triple role—violinist, composer and con-, 


ductor. In all of these he fared very 
well. His playing of the concerto was a 


jremarkable performance. After the | 


opening measures, when the solo violin | 
plays with the orchestra, the soloist. 
found an imperfection in the tuning of. 
his instrument. There followed a long | 


isection when the orchestra plays alone, | 


'fore by this orchestra. 


instrument on which he played. Like 
so much of Brahms, this concerto hes 
sections that are masterly side by side 
with others that are drier than a 
desert. The soloist went along as if 
every phrase were heavenly, and he 
certainly came near making them 
sound so. M. Monteux handled the or- 
chestra superbly tn support of the 


'solo'st, and the performance of the 


concerto will be long remembered. 
Immediately before this M. Monteux 
and the orchestra had given a splendid 
rendering of Berlioz’ Overture to ‘‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini.’’ M. Monteux has been 


| Singuiarly successful with whatever he 
'has played of Berlioz, and so one was 


rather prepared for yesterday’s brilliant 
playing. In the Debussy ‘‘Rondes de 


| Printemps,” there was perhaps no 


fault to be found with playing, or 
reading by the conductor. 


As Conductor 


There followed the Enesco. Suite, 
when the composer took up the baton. 
Mr. Enesco has a_ ~very interesting 
manner of conducting. Free from 
many of the conventional mannerisms 
Of the conductor—as he was of those of 
the violinist—he devotes all his energies, 
all his soul to making the men of the 
crchestra render his own _ interprete- 


tion of the music at hand. 


The music itself is fairly familiar, 
having been played several times be- 
Yesterday’s 
performance was dramatic in spots 


'Where drama was called for, songful | 
where it was best to have song. Enesco | 


is not a radical revolutionary in his 
music; neither is he a reactionary, or 
2a nationalist in his music. He has 
himseif refused to be classified. 

After Enesco'’s plaving of the con- 
certo there was much applause, which 
recalled him time and again. The 
applause was repeated after the last 
number. A notable concert. 


- 


COMPOSEE, CONDUCTOR, pegs 


tr PIANIST ay, aa, 


: aes as -‘Three-Fold Guest of the 


Full Play of His Present Powers—The 
People’s Orchestra Conquers Debussy— 
Churchly Music from an Ancient Briton 
-~-Memoranda 


ISITING conductors and visiting 

composers—or the two united in 

a single person—are heard too 

seldom at the Symphony Con- 
certs. Year in and year out, we listeners 
receive’ there the rewest music of estab- 
lished pens, the test-pieces of rising repu- 
tations, the experiments of those who will 
not -be stayed; while to this open-minded 
hospitality the concerts owe much in inter- 
est.and prestige. Yet to them hardly ever 
comes a conductor ‘on tour’”’ in America, 
even though he be no less than Richard 
strauss... Not much more frequent are the 
visits of wandering eomposers, who may: 
conduct or who may play the piano or the 
violin, ag well as set black notes upon 
white paper. True, in the course of the 
Winter we are to hear Mr. Casella as 


‘pianist and possibly as conductor in his 
‘own music. Yet on his first visit to the 


United States, the Symphony . Concerts 
neatly. overlooked him. ,;Not the orchestra, 
but:the Flute-Players’ Club, will be host to 
M*:;Milhaud:» when he visits Boston next 


week. Only Mr. d’Indy, who seems to en-/| 


joy “‘a preferred position” in these things, 
or Mr. Enesco, who was violinist and con- 
ductor in Symphony Hall last Friday ané 
Saturday, seems quite sure of- the invita- 
tion—and the fee. Yet the interest that 
the visitor stirred was clear to every eye 


“and. ear. Indeed he camé as fillip to con- 
(certs that for a fortnight or two had ebbed 
Into: routine. Such gentle excitement is 


pleasure to watch and to share. If it is 
the custom and _ the obligation of the 
Symphony Concerts to keep us informed as 
to deserving music, why should they not 
also bring to us this or that notable vis- 
itor? Each season one or another con- 
ductor or composer deserving the invita- 
tion, hovers in the offing. Clearly the au- 
diences would welcome him. For in variety 
dwells also interest. 

With - reason, moreover, all ecneerne:] 
quickened to Mr. Enesco. When he _ led 
‘he orchestra through his’ own Suite, it 
save him back its every’ ability; while 
listening ears rejoiced to’ hear. - Cle: rly’ he 
Was practised conduetor. Singular may! 
have been his prodding beat, but it con-f 
veyed unmistakably the rhythm and th» 


contour of the music while out of him 


upon the band played mood and. imagina-. 


tion. . With new plasticity, in new and 
whipping progress sounded the wnisons of 
the Prelude. Tiie beauty of melodic and 


harmenie texture through the “Slow Min- 
“Sleeacas Orchestra—Mr. Hofmann in | 


uet” deepened the faney, as of phantoms 
dancing. and fluttering away, that is. mood 
to the music. The vigors of the Finale 
rang: the incisive modulations .cuti > Mr. 
nescc.. could convey, the orchestra ‘could 
impa™ the fine, clear power behind. Here 
Was composer whe as conductor heard in 
the ear ithe musiec..of his imegination and 
could equally persuade an audience. Sin- 
gularly in Mr. Wreseo meet a native wild- 
ness And .the will to. order, measure, pre- 
cision, As the union intensifies his music 
so aoes it intensify his conducting. 

Like warmth and like discretion mingled 
in Mr.’Iénesco’s playing of Brahms’s, Con- 
certo: for Violin; wh°le once more. a man 
of duatin blood. and temverament set hand 
to. the German's. music. and straightway 
gave it new beauty and fresh glow, Too 
long, Brahms’s fellow-Germans monopo- 
lized him and made him sound in their own 
image. They preferred him dry, rigid, 
sober, abstruse, even crabbed. Yet some- 
how he prevailed through this misunder- 
standing over-zealous voice. Then came 
the enlightening, the animating foreigners 
—the Hungarian Nikisch; the Italian, Tos- 
canini; on’ oceasion ‘the Frenchman, Mon- 
teux ; and now Mr. Enesco—and with them 
a few belatedly perceiving and practising 
Ciermans. Unaware of “the tradition,” 
using their own eyes and ears,. they dis- 
covered ‘and revealed Brahms as composer 
of a clear-voiced, -songful, plastic: music, 


clothed often with tonal beauty, quick often | 
with poétic mood. A new Brahms was he. 


to ‘an. open-eared and -pleasured » world, 
escaping at last a purblind Teutonic bond- 
age. In time past and in time recent, 
30Sstonians have ‘heard Brahms’s  sym- 
phonies and miscellaneous pieces so played. 
Now Mr. Enesco has similarly onened to 
them this Concerto for Violin—the more 


for .the. fine texture and the. opalescent 


lustres of the imparting tone; the more 
for the felicities: of hand and ear ‘intuitive 
in the violinist. Unlike some of ‘his fel- 
lows, not too far goes he in this necessary,, 
this illuminating se nsibHity. )> My et 


-_— 


Prelude and Postlude 


Forepiece—Berlioz’s Overture to his 
opera, ‘“‘Benvenuto | Cellini’—and after- 
piece—Debussy’s “Rondes de Printemps’— 
rounded the Symphony Concert. In the 
Overture, Mr. Monteux, like Berlioz, ex- 
ce'led himself. He and the orchestra with 


him gave the melodies the openest and the 


warmest of voice; struck fire in the pro- 


gressions, the contrasts; characterized and 


dramatized with the music; heated it 
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through and through with romantic fef- gy sy wow . | | 
vors. To hear was to know and believe. P ARIS H | 8 
Well indeed goes -the music of, the theatre) . W ith Boston Symp hony 


when Mr. Monteux sets such glowing, hand , 
to it. To Debussy’s tone-poem he answered | FORM OF J A/T] The twelfth concert by the Boston : | 
not so keenly. With reason he cia wget || Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- ERT 
none of Debussy as thin-voiced orchestral, . mie A * } i . : , , a 

y hither! Powt clare: do. (723, teux, conductor, was given yeste1 Otete.. ——uen. Lv ‘928 


composer, straying hither and 
in this, that or the other fashion with Taken It Up as a Fad ) program was as follows: Heard a9 Violinist and 


with rhythms, harmonies, timbres, playing: Enesco Says Europe Has day afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
fleeting fancies. Rightly he would make Berlioz—Overture “Benvenuto Cellini.” 


. ~ , t ® . 
performance as full-voiced, full-bodied and a. | Brahms—Concerto for Violin and Orches- Conducts His + 
closely knit as is Debussy’s symphonic) (Georges, Enesco, the famous Ku- tra. Own Sulte 


5 RIG , SY ct PO RE gee): a” | ssy—‘Rone e inte “Ws 
music. Yet with these ‘‘Rounds of Spring” »anian composer and reorcigsints yee Sere aiite tec ektara ne 9 

j AC » is j Maris, has brought tidings, ? . ty ws ae " : ‘ so 
he forgot too often the light pace, the home is in Paris, 8} | z ye e, 4 ae Georges Enesco, the Rumanian violin- 
playful mood, the sportive fancy of many to this country of a new form o! mis Georges Enesco, as 80lo violinist in ist and coOvnposer. heveral “an opine 
a measure Though the piece be counted sic that seems to be to Muropeans | the Brahms concerto, conductor and ehnhsie’! witha tute Seaak we 

eae he writes, as few what jazz is to people in the United composer, was the outstanding fea-|° °"°°*** orks have been familiar to 

a. have written, in the States, ‘ture of the afternoon. In any of these | °°S'0" Symphony audiences for a 
SE esce erecn: of. vernal woods M. Enesco characterized this music capacities he is equally remarkable. | @°°*¢¢ OF more, was warmly applauded 
eens tencer Se whispering voices of 128t night at the Copley-Plaza as a For him the violin has no technical |*' Yesterday's Symphony concert, both 
weit? MEEXErs, Meare ‘ ryecdn of spring ‘series of musical grimaces. Later he 'seerets. His playing of the Brahms for his playing of Brahms’ violin con- 
Spring all, re the see yr hanes the spirit said that it is to Music what carica- leoncerto for once made that some- certo and for his conducting of his 
Te aul way, ee 8 10 Re ee ee eee other what bombastic work interesting. His} QR". Sue opus 9. Mr Enesco since 
that watches, muses and 1s qutelly 7. representation of something or other, “4 stiS. AUS) his recent arrival in this couniry , 

h lation of : -§ P oonnsice reading. of it was distinguished f S country has 
Schumann sang the glow, the e “It is hard to say what kind of must tees y | agar regione OY jalready conducted the Philadelphia 
late spring. Debussy met it and made€ j, pest appreciated in Europe at the its breadth of style, nobility of con- Orchestra in New York and in Phila- 
music when it was young and tender—by present time, there has been such a ception and depth of sentiment. More- Fe tie eee Mr Stokowski, who 
no means so thickly and heavily as Mr. yevision of taste since the war,” M. over, it was a technically finished and} yy, ie petint 8 


Mr Enesco’s playing of Bra} ; 

‘ saps! Bo ea esigln aie ali . unesco's ay ahms’ con- 

‘ : Ss na. H. 7. r. enesco said. But I may Say, pel Naps, refined yerformance., A “we ; Se Tote Nestea : 

Monteux made him sou that it is the ew music that is like the } é certo proved that he is an excellent 
mM eS q » < . 


ri » like the cartoon or the carica- As a conductor Mr. Enesco is mag- et iy ne interested in employing the 
fave th ree boptaiir However, like netic. How effective he would be in| (oo G2! resources of, his instrument 
Ure, Al > icll. , : 


. : to their utmost potentialities. His in- 
any other fad, it will pass. music other than his Own, it would /terpretation was of the sort loosely 


“Jazz? Yes, that is also popular, but be interesting to observe. In his own | dubbed “romantic,’’ with rubato and 


to me it has only a place in the danc- music, in any case, he showed the ny lg ih dl freely employed. His 
ing hall, or now and then on a musical highest artistic qualities. Yet it He has ym hieoitcn’ sea mubhtie aaa 
or stage programme. But I do not think should not be forgotten that it is | of rhythm, including under that vag 
that is something that will live.” owing to Mr. Monteux’s conscientious | %¢meric term both graduation of stress, | 


M. Enesco’s father was a farmer. abors F . | or accent, and phraseology. This gift} 
At the age of three, so the legend runs, co h — , oe Orenestra has been stood him in good stead in composing 
‘the voungster asked for a violin, which yrought to such a state of perfection | and interpreting his own suite, music 
craca* soteiats him. It was not long be- that a visiting conductor may thus bademaf but for its structural clarity 
re the baby was playing. At seven work his way freely with it. woula susgest Whitman’s “barbaric 


fore ; ” ee yawp.” He is not a great conduct 
he entered the conservatory of music As a composer Mr. Enesco is fairly | if yesterday’s performance offered 


‘in Vienna. At the present time, after well known here. None may deny his | a3 yes of his ability. 
}one triumph after another he is the talent, none may deny his originality, |." dHuskoa tanecaeas @ rather See 
/court violinist of the Queen of Ru- his creative power. Firmly rooted in | cor . qrpreration of. tie ae 


7 f eh ran companiment to Brahms’ erte. 
c le < y IS 2 hi 5 | rank. ak ie ~ ; ? « be ' ke conc r . e 
tiis suite or ‘CHeS as ich ¥ ¢ d 5 Y , t 


bat forgotten that musi@ is constantly; of the hall to a late comer like a bril- 
a 3 c{ a | } hon 9 Orchestra \ Ase | “ , e | lig . + y ¢ ade ' . pei 
terday under his leadership. | changing, constantly progressing, that (2 "Baivenute Calligg eo? overture 


| , , : to “Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 
cpeepenee cease teatime reac inanmammn aeaaaa a, wealth of new and untried resources The other number on a curiously il] 


8 at hand to be used and developed. assorted program, in the making of 
His music is sane and solidly con- which, as too ofiten of late, the eustom- 


. i : : ary symphony was omitted, was we 
structed, and while evidences of newer jussy’s “Rondes de Printemps,’ poe 


idioms are not lacking, it is far from. third of his ‘Images.’”’ This music 
being freakish and experimental. could be made more delicate, more in- | 


ee ee ’ RB -sinuating, less bluntly gay than it! 
Mr, Monteux’s Debussy was some- | Qoamed yesterday if the conductor would 


what precise, somewhat mannered. | follow the lead of M Laloy’s rapturous 

Where all should have been dim and/comment, reprinted in the programs, 

Shes, eS suggestive, he was overzealous for, Be one Cordi’a palnetiaanl a musical 

GEORGES ENESCO, . clarity and perfection of detail. Thus’ Next week olse« ‘The Planets” and 

4 7 oi: ho says “jazz” | a music lost much of its atmos- poco s “Indian Suite’’ will fill the 
ee elas tity tn dance hall and now. phere” and was often shrill and crude, : pees et 


and then in a theatre. | VPRO 20. / 23.5. M. 4 minutes after Brahm’s Concerto 
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_Enesco’s father was a farmer. The boy at the age of three asked 
him to bring him a fiddle from the town where he sold his produce. 
The father brought him one, but it had only three strings, and the boy 
was disgusted: “I wanted a fiddle, not a plaything.”’ A real violin 
was obtained, and Georges soon played the tunes he heard at village 
weddings, and made up tunes of his own. A wandering musician, stay- 
ing in the village, taught him his notes, and Georges began to compose 
before he had seen any treatise on harmony. Another musician per- 
suaded the father to take the boy to Vienna. Joseph Hellmesberger, 
the elder, was then at the head of the Vienna Conservatory and con- 
ductor at the Royal Opera House. He was at first unwilling to admit 
the seven-year-old boy: ‘‘The Conservatory is not a cradle.” But the 
father pleaded earnestly. Hellmesberger heard the boy, admitted him 
to the Conservatory, and took him into his own family where he lived 
for four years. Georges took the first prizes for violin and harmony 
when he was elevez.. He studied harmony and counterpoint with 
Fuchs. 

The father was wise. He did not exploit the boy as a prodigy, but 
took him to Paris. The class of Massenet, who took a great interest 
in Georges, was then conducted by Gabriel Fauré. Georges studied 
the violin with Martin Marsick, and composition with Gedalge. In 
1897 Enescou, as he was then known, took a second accessit for fugue and 
counterpoint. In 1899 he won a first prize for violin playing. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


THIRTEKNEH PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, AT 8.45 P.M. 


“THE PLANETS” 


. MARS, the Bringer of War 

. VENUS, thé Bringer of Peace 
MERCURY, the Winged Messenger 

. JUPITER, the Bringer of Jollity 

. SATURN, the Bringer of Old Age 
URANUS, the Magician 
NEPTUNE, the Mystic 


(First time in Boston) 


MaAcDOWLLL, ORCHESTRAL SUITE in E minor, No.2, ‘Indian’? 
op. 48 
I. Legend; 
_ II. Love Song. 
III. In War Time: 
IV. Dirge: 
V. Village Festival: 


TS LL. tr = r= aN 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Holst’s ‘‘The Planets”’ 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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| 13THSYMPHONY | 
CONCERT GIVEN 


wr at fame 80.19 28 
Seven Tone-Poems' by 


Holst, “The Planets,” 
Bulk of Program 


cor ame 


MacDOWELL “INDIAN 
SUITE” ALSO PLAYED | 


; 


Oe Re NE TE 


By PHILIP HALE 2 
The 18th concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took -place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program iIn- 
cluded “The Planets,” a set of seven 
toné-poems, by Gustav Holst, and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian” Suite. 
some, reading the announcement of 
this concert, may have thought that the 
composer of “The Planets” purposed to 


give his hearers a falr idea of the muste 
of the spheres. This music, by the way, 
nas never been heard by mortal man 
except by Pythagoras. We do not hear 
it, he said, because. we are accustomed 
to it from our birth and cannot dis-| 
tinguish any sound save by the silence 
opposed to It, According to the great 
hi osopher, so cruelly mocked by 
sUsiall, Saturn sounds the lowest tone; 
he moon, the highest. Those who wish 
to inquire curiously into this celestial 
music should read the treatise by the 
‘carned Prof. Piper, ‘Von der Harmonie 
der Sphaeren,” published in 1849. 
| Holst, an Englishman of Swedish! 
descent, born {n 1874, and now reckoned 
leader in the more advanced body of! 
|nglish musicians, was not so0 ambi- 
,cicus. He contented himself by com- 
Posing In 1915 and 1916 seven tone-| 
vCeMms Which should fllustrate musica! -| 
y the astrological significance and in- 
iuence of Mars, the Bringer of War: 
cnus, the Bringer of Peace; Mercury, 


ithe Win yA ; | 
| ged Messenger; Jupiter, ve claimed by the full orchestra. Mr. Car- 


| “ringer of Jollity; Saturn, the Bringer 


| 
| 


The composer has said that these 
tone-poems are without a program; 
they have no connection with the dei- 
ties bearing the same names; the sub- | 
titles are a sufficient guide, | 

It will astonish some to find Venus 
described as the Bringer of Peace. The 
common opinion is that she has stirred 
up foreign and domestic strife; invaded 
households; a goddess smiling on bat- 


{tle, murder and sudden death. A fa- 


mous but unquotable line of Horace 
tells how she brought on the Trojan 
war. In astrology Uranus is a trans- 
former, hence a magician, while Nep- 
tune represents the state of unlon with 
the infinite, the seeking after the- ideal. 
We fear that those now consulting the 
astrologers are more concerned. -with 
fortunate days for doing business or 
marrying than with the sublime at- 
tributes ascribed to the planets. 

Holst has certainly written uncommon 
music. He has fancy, if not imagina- 
tion, and the two are not always easily 
distinguished in spite of Coleridge’s 
long-winded definitions. He has learned 
thoroughly harmonic and orchestral 
technic, and, as his invention is fertile 
and he has a pronounced sense of color, 
this cycle contains in turn ravishing, 
impressive, surprising pages. Take | 
“Mars” for example. There ig the sug- | 
gestion of iron and brass; defiant inex- 
orable militarism. And here the tre- 
mendous effect is gained by compara- 
tively simple means. In ‘*Venus,”’ 
charming as much of the music is, Holst 
is more sophisticated, more audacious 
in his harmonic scheme. ‘‘Mercury’’ is, 
appropriately, a nimble Scherzo, lightly 
scored for the most part. The ‘‘jollity’’ 
in ‘‘Jupiter’’ is inspired’ by ale rather. 
than wine; it is heavy-footed and the 
tunes are not free from vulgarity. The 
composer's imagination is at its height 
in “Saturn’’ and in ‘‘Neptune.”’ The 
former is music that should not ac- 
company old age as Walt Whitman 
knew it: “Old age superbly rising! 
Ineffable grace of dying days."’ Here is 
sullen, complaining, dismal old age, but 
how graphic the expression! ‘‘Neptune,”’ 
on the contrary, is, indeed, mystical, 
beautifully so, not vaguely, not grop- 
ingly. 

There are drawbacks to the full en- 
joyment of this cycle. There igs the be- 
setting sin of many modern English com- 
posers—prolixity. Undless repetitions 
of untmportant themes or fragments. of 
themes fret the nerves, no matter how 
ingeniously they are tossed from one 
group of instruments to another or pro- 


ot Old Age; Uranus, the Magictan, and/ Penter of Chicago puts his trust In the 


i Neptune, the Mystic. 


| xylophone; Mr. Holst puts his in the 
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eelesta, which is worked overtime. Mr. 
Holst once told a friend that he loved 
to write a tune. Unfortunately, some of 
his tunes, as in “Jupiter,’’ are common. 
Strange to say, in this cycle there are 
few, if any, truly sensuous strains. 
Mercury in mythology was the god of 
thieves as well as the heavenly messen- 
ger. Mr. Holst did not take advantage 
of this fact tn his “Mercury,” but when 


the bassoons began their business early 
in “Uranus” we thought for a moment’! 


| that Mr. Monteux was interpolating 
‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by one Paul 
Dukas. 

“The Planets’”’ is in many Ways &a re- 
'markable work, one that should be 
heard again, and soon. The performance 
was brilliant. 

Mr. Monteux gave a sympathetic read- 
ing of ‘MacDowell’s Suite. The noble 
and affecting ‘“‘Dirge”’ is, truly, the or- 
chestral masterpiece of the lamented 
composer. 

The concert wiil be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be away next week. 
The program of Feb. 9, 10 will be as 
follows: Chausson, Symphony in B flat 
major; Ballantine, ‘‘From the Garden of 
| Hellas,’’ orchestral suite (first time at 
these concerts); Mendelssohn, Concerto 
for violin; Turina, Danzas Fantasticas 
(first time in America). Toscha Seidel 
will be the solo violinist. 
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HOLST’S “PLANETS” AT 


SYMPHONY, Gi CONCER! 


\ tet, pe 
New Suite Proves Origfnal 


and Delightful Music 


Mr Monteux devoted yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert to the performance of 
two orchestral suites, Holst’s ‘The 
Planets,” and MacDowell’s “Indian 
Suite.’ Holst’s music tntroduced to Bos- 
ton audiences a composer seemingly 
more significant than any British sub- 
Ject Since Purcell, except possibly E}- 
gar. 

. “The Planets” is modern music, not 
modernist, yet not academic, or imita- 
tive. Mr Holst is not afraid of writing 
melodies that anybody can understand 
as such. He does not shun gay, lively 
human moods in his work, for fear of 


being thought less noble and profound. 
than Beethoven and Wagner, or less ex- | 
quisitely refined than Debussy. He | 


seems to hive escaped the baneful in- | 
flUuence of these three great Seniuses, | 


who between them have ruined most 


of the lesser composers for a se lad 


past, 


One sometimes wonders whether Mil- | 


haud, or Cyril Scots, or Leo Ornstein, 


or Malipiero could. write a simple. 
melody of the good old diatonic sort, or | 


even of the Debussy or Strauss chrom- 
atic variety, Mr Hoist can write tluent, 
agreeable, original melody, either dia- 
tonic or chromatic so readily that he 
does not need to be parsimonious of 
his thems, after the Richard Strauss 
fashion. 

Having conceived his themes, in which 
an extraordinarily rhythmic sense iS as 
manitest aS an instinct for melody, 
Holst readily finds their natural har- 
monic and orchestral dress. He is in 
short a genius, not an aspiring talent 
like the rest of the younger British com- 
posers. 

“The Planets,’’ besides proving its 
composer possessed of a musical im- 
agination too fertile to need the aid of 
a literary program, shows that he has 
the gift of saying things at length, with 
a natural and unlabored elaboration of 
form. The seven pieces, of which the 
titles merely suggest the mood the’ old 
astrologers associated with each planet, 
are all music, never unintelligent piling 
together of notes. 


MacDowell’s longer works have begun | 
to date badly, though many of his short | 
piano pieces, often not the ones best ' 
known to amateurs, keep their fresh- | 


ness. This “Indian Suite.’’ with its 
themes chosen on the curious assump- 
tion that the red Indians were the on}) 


real Americans, palls upon the listener. | 
s . . ° . ; 
The real American music will Srow | 
'naturally out of our own popular music 


unless the evolution of music in this 


'country differs from its course every- 
i\where else. ‘‘Jazz’’ and not Indian | 
tunes will be its inspiration. | 

Holst’s piece, played with more elo- | 
' quence than accuracy, was very cor- | 


dially applauded. One hopes to hear it 
} many times in future. 
There are no regular Sy nphonv con- 


4 
ae next week, as the ore he stra will 
/' go on tour after the ie rh 


evening 
extra concert. 
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e are mildly disappointed in 3 
gu e; because for the most part it 
geems to us rather ordinary and bour- 
geois. music. That is not because Holst 
writes clearly and well and not in- 
_coherently and with the maximum of 
diseord, but simply because he seems 
an honest soul who did not have to go 
a-planeting to get inspiration for such 
stuff as his music is made of. Why all 


oe 


A BOURGEOIS MUSIC 


“The names have usually astrological , 


_ the pother? 
‘ Strikes Pace in Jupiter 
These remarks, of course, express only 
Fo “first impression,” and the history 
je. of “first impressions” in musical -critl- 
Peat ___ fie 26923 oism is in many case a sorry one. Yet 
_the conviction will not down that Mr. 
“Th P| 99 PI d Holst dons a jacket unnecessarily large 
S anets aye for him. When he is at his best is 
when he is writing a straight-forward 
. ° English tune, as in the second theme of 
for First Time “Jupiter.”” Then he becomes really an 
Englishman, who knows and very truly 
feels his musical heritage of the days 
H of Purcell cnd his immediate prede- 
ere cessors and contemporaries. Not many 
Cnglishmen write such English tunes 
fea $ me , today. We would fain have heard more 
nt of them, with less pretense and osten- 
RY BY OLIN. DOWNES tation in the titles and the orchestral 
| -rackets, and let the hoary planets g0 
A new and much discussed orches- their mighty way. 
tral composition by the I.nelish com- As it is, ‘Mars, Bringer of War,” 
re 1 net tae ,,, etarts. off with considerable pomp and 
poser, Gustav Holst, “The Planets,” \ggstive swing, but his xhythm,,the tread 
was performed for the first time int of the mall wale. beqaanes over- 
ersistent. It “‘Mars’’ the eilect—heaven 
Boston by the Boston Symphony Or- | Fereive us—of some fine, two-fisted 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, . writing, and some good clesonoae 
: ‘arhich, nevertheless, we cannot for e 
yo afternoon, - Symphony Fall. life of us take too seriously. 
e seven planets, Mars, Venus, “Saturn” and “Neptune” Good 
Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Pee 4 en 
e, furthermore, finc r. olst’ 
Neptune, have each a movement, and Mercury heavy-footed and convention- 
the name of each planet is associatef al, his Venus addicted to commonplace 
SOCOTE iniment figures and rather. or- 
with a certain thought. Thus, Mars is seve tunes, We: pretaried, Aan 
the ‘Bringer of War” > Venus is not seven movements the melancholy of 
“Dri “Saturn’’ and the comparative harmo- 
oe: whey sonar, but EE, OF nile distinction and fineness of writing 
cace. ‘of “Neptune.” As for ‘‘Uranus’—it may 
be Mr. Holst’s idea of necromancy, but 
we cannot honestly say it is ours. 
The conclusion one writer reaches on 
n first hearing of this widely heralded 
‘eomposition is that the composer has 
rather than mythological significance. 4, very genuine talent, an extremely 
Mercury, however, is “The Winged wel] grounded technic of the orches- 
Messenger.” Jupiter is the “Bringer of tra, and . A poh ys -forward, Bisa 
ya oe Poke nature which wou express itse re 
wii PaOYR: See Bring ar: Of. Ore ‘more advantage in simpler ways. The 
age.” Uranus is “‘the Magician,” and performance of this unknown and evi- 
Neptune ‘‘tna Mystic.’’ In seven move- ldently very difficult work seemed to 
ments and with a very large modern-usg extremely brilliant and creditable 
orebestra Mr. Holst, who now teaches to Mr. Monteux and the orchestra. Mu- 
composition at Morley College in Ing-! gic or performance,, or both, gave the 
lend, endeavors to embody these ideas.| audience much pleasure. It recalled 





Mr.<-Monteux to the stage long and’ 


persistently. 


| 
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» ~ “MacDowell’s “Indian Suite” _ 
~MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,’’ which 
remains for us one of the most poetic 
and beautiful works, despite the senti- 
mentality of certain measures and the 
rather out-dated Raffism of others that 
has come from America, made the 


Seooné. half of the programme. Tue! strings. In the last movement, “Nep- 


wonder of this composer is his mood 
and “the exquisite feeling he had _ for 
éverything that was beautiful and of 
the forest. And consider the state of 
music in this country when MacDowell 
appeared on the scene, the musical in- 
finences to which he was subjected in 
his student days in Furope, and then 
marvel that that spirit could remain 
so secure in its realm of fancy. 

Far indeed was that spirit from the 
materialism and the musical money- 
changing of this day. How many Amer- 
ican . mr rg alive even desire to try 
to achieve che ideal artistic vision of 
HWdward McDowell? He lived and he 
died alone. It was excellent to hear 
again the sincere and inspired music 
of the “Indian Suite,’’ which, if only 
to-remind the great number of Ameri- 
can composers that they had not even 
lived to be artists, should figure more 
frequently on Boston Symphony pro- 
grammes. 


Boston Symphony Plays 
| Holst’s “The Planets’ 


Yesterday afternoon the boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 


changeable with a bass oboe), English 
horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, 


three. bassoons, double bassoon, six 
horns, four trumpets, two tenor trom- 
bones, bass trombone, bass tuba, tenor 
tuba, six kettledrums, bass drum, side 
drum, cymbals, bells, triangle, tam- 
bourine, Glockenspiel, celesta, xylo- 
phone, tam-tam, two harps, organ, and 


tune,” a choir of women’s voices is 
added; but this requirement is evi- 
dently ad libitum, as there were no 
singers in yesterday’s performance. 
With this immense array of sound- 
producing material at his command it 
is hardly necessary to state that the 
composer is enabled to produce many 
novel effects, not by means of the vol- 
ume of sound alone but by unusual 
combinations of timbres. However, 


‘this suite must not be regarded in the 
‘light of its unusual orchestration 


alone. In spite of its importance in 


ithe general scheme of the work, the 


‘thematic material and its development 
inever suffer because of it. The sub- 


ject is always clearly stated and the 
fered in consequence, as did Mendels- | 
sohn before him. Nevertheless, there | 
-are certain pages of this suite, nota- 
i'bly the “Dirge,’ which have been 


rarely equaled and certainly not sur- 


'passed by any other American com- 
| poser. 


The performance of Holst’s suite 
was a feat of virtuosity on the part 
of conductor and orchestra. The mere 


conductor, played Holst’s suite, “The preading of so complicated a score 
\Planets,” and MacDowell’s “Indian” calls for no small amount of musician- 


isuite. “The Planets’ was played for! ,; 
ithe first time in Boston. For this suite 
Holst employs an extremely large or- 
}chestra. As a matter of curiosity, its 
‘composition is worth quoting. It con- 
} sists of four flutes (two of them inter- 
changeable with piccolos and one with | 
a bass flute), three oboes (one inter- 


ship and when the difficulties of per- 
‘formance are added it becomes a task 
little short of stupendous. Mr. Mon- 
teux’s reading of the “Indian” suite 
was sympathetic, particularly in the 
“Dirge” and “Love Song.” The music 
of war and festival might have been 
giyen more rhythmical vigor. 
onrtin. Fon, 27, lyt%3. S. M. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


) ny. (92.8 


PIECE 


Holst and “The Planets” for the First 
Time—Music Neither Designed nor. Ac- 
complished According to Expectation— 


Seven Tone-Poems Widely Apart in 
Mood and Method—Out of Sophistica- 
tion Simplicity and Homeliness 


l’ was possible to be over-expectant 


of “The Planets” and so to be disap- 
pointed beyond reason after the hear- 

ing of Holst’s seven mated tone-poems 

at Symphony Hall yesterday afterncon. The 
composer {fs counted high among the 
younger Britons; “The Planets’? pass for 
his best work. Cities of England and one 
or another continental capital have heard 
the pieces; in America, Chicago and New 
York Lave listened to them; while no- 
where have they been tepidly received. 
Seareely any of Holst’s music in any form 
had previously made way to Boston. What 
little was known, like the settings of hymns 
to the Hindu gods, had whetted anticipa- 
tion. Long. since Mr. Monteux had pro- 


| his titles—‘Mars, Bringer of War’: “# 
turn, Bringer of Old Age”; ‘“‘Neptune. = 


ma ie Bag ve Mystic’ suggested as much; while by bye ; 
NEW COMPOSERS AND: MANIFOLD and twenties was his orchestra numbered. 


By such precedent there was reason to ex- 
pect “something big.”’ 

Now “The Planets’—symphonic suite or 
seven assembled tone-poems, as. the hearer 
may choose—are not “something big”; 


while least of all are they “cosmic.” Be- 


ing a man of sense, with a life to live in 
a close and tangible world, with a daily 
work to do, Holst by every sign, takes lit- 
tle heed of the cosmos. More interesting’ 
to’ him—and much more amusing to us 
listeners—he foun@ the astrological no- 
tion of the planets, colored, as it igs. by. 
the fancies and the science of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance. According | 
to that notion, the great stars might nurs’ 
ture certain moods in men. Mars might | 
move them to war; Venus to peace; Jupi-'| 
ter to jollity. Other planets might pass | 
as a kind of patron-saints—say Mercury 
for motion; Saturn for old age. ‘As for 
the more modern planets—for there are. 
such degrees in discovery .mong them—_ 
why not extend the astrological rotion and 
label Uranus, ‘Magician’ and Neptune | 
‘‘Mystic?’ Here was fancy, and for the | 
most part to no more than fancy does | 
Holst pretend in his pieces. | 
All this seems obvious enough in “The 


posed “The Planets’ for the Symphony Planets,” and therewith the design and the'| 
Concérts; long also had he awaited the) making of the music becomes clear enotieh| 
necessary parts; long, finally; had been the Mars and war, Venus and peace, Mercury 
rehearsals, In sum, expectation was well|and motion, Jupiter and jollity, Saturn and 
filliped. creeping old age, Uranus magical, Neptune 

Then, too, there was the title. The|Mystic—what else could upspring from 
planets are great stars, elements of the them.in tones, but a succession of short 
universe, impulse to cosmic imaginings in tone-poems, each of one mood and ail of 


the arts. Not often have they laid hold! 
upon the makers of music. Yet in Holst 
they -had kindled composing fires. What. 
was there not to expect from the resulting 
tone-poems? Possibly, even probably, 


» |something appropriately cosmic; while Ger-. 


mans and others have taught us what this | 
cosmic music may be—a vast canvas| 
Stretched before composer and audience; a 
vast orchestra to cover it with line and'| 
color; as huge a musical 4nd poetic design; 
thoughts and emotions of the ‘universe, for | 
the universe; yet, as often. as not, some- 
how proving beyond the perception of the 
audience or, as the uncharitable have said,. 
beyond the powers of the composer. Since 
in these days there are neither Beethovens 
nor Wagners cosmic music has become a. 
| thing “to view with alarm.” (Ferhaps 
| even they wrote it with no thought to be. 
| cosmic at all but only to express them. | 
| Selves. ) Had his planets turned Holst’s | 
|Mind and pen to the cosmos and the music | 
| Rccounted appropriate thereto? Some of, 
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moods well contrasted? So _ contriving,! 


Holst was proceeding from homely notions, 
simple fancies, (Turn .to Florentine: prints 
of the sixteenth century, reproduced upon 


‘ another page of this papér and-.sée in 


what fashions those days and in another 
medium worked with them.) ‘With reason, 
then, he might be minded to a relatively 
simple and, on occasion, a homely music;, 
with diversifying excursion, so to say, into 
matter and mood more abstract and subtle 
—when Saturn brings old age or Neptune 
enters as mystic. Now, it is possible: in 
music; as in every other art of expression, 
to use simple means to simple ends and by 
homely method to make homely impression, 
Possibly these be the more difficult pro- 
cedures. At the least the music-makers of 
our day do not often prefer them: By 
sophisticated means would they breed sim- 
plicities; by recondite method achieve 
their homeliness. Hence the orchestra, an 
hundred strong, that Holst assembles for 
“The Planets’; hence, often, his ways, 
with rhythm, modulation, harmonies and’ 
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timbres; ‘hence the technical exactions of 
“The Planets” upon all concerned. : 


» 


‘So déviséd;so accomplished, “Mars, for 
beginning, is “Bringer of War,” and the 
music beats to rough, savage, rhythm, sus- 
tained, intensified. It is no familiar 
rhythm; insistent and sparing not,’ fierce 
and ‘fervid, it stings and conquers the ear. 
Akin are the contours of the music—rude, 
sharp, reiterant. In keeping is the har- 
monic vesture, rough-coated and cutting. 
Unified force multiplies the tone of the 
playing orchestra; persistently it smites and 
cuts. War is monotonous and changeless: 
war is savage and unsparing; fiercely and 
more fiercely .Holst renews his mood and 
his music. By plain choice, contrast and 
relief he will not have. To the end his 
rhythm hammers; while accent or .medu- 
lation of a sudden gashes the music; grind- 
ing, grinding, persists his organ-point. 
Opviously Holst is not exactly a ‘‘mili- 
tarist.” As. plainly, he is composer who 
courts,. imagines, achieves power of 
rhythm, who can wield and reiterate tonal 
mass, | | | 

After Mars, Venus—and Venus in the 
single aspect and mood into which Holgt 
prefers to concentrate and distil his music: 
of each planet. No Aphrodite of loves 
holy or unholy crosses his pages; no Pa- 
phian, patron-saint of the graces and the 
pastimes. His Venus brings to men and 
music peace and:.calm content. ‘Transpar- 
ently writes Holst; suavely, sunnily sing 
} vernal freshness, a gentle warmth of mood 
pervades the music; simple charm, here 
a little broadened, there a little deepened 
would be the easy-going: label for it. ‘Yet 
listen more closely and ear and mind -per- 
ceive a fine texture, an artful skill. Holst 
writes with the clarity, the directness, the 
precision which is the modernist way with 
music. There is no rhetoric, no eloquence 
in the baser sense, no luxuriance or super- 
fluous accretion, Motivs shine clear; as 
luminous as. the. outflowing: instrumental 
song; harmonies ripple but do not choke 
it. 


* 
: 


single instruments. The composer to Mars 
in dark tonal mass may to Venus be deft 
and transparent craftsman, 

Mercury, for third division, brings mo- 
tion and swiftness, brightness and fantasy. 
The music darts from key to key; bandies 
Phrases; tosses accents; playfully repeats 
herself; skips here and there in light 
‘movement careless but ceaseless. Once 
more Holst would achieve. a single simple 
impression ga aed ‘through many sophis- 
ticated means. Turn the pages of ‘Mer- 
cury, Winged Messenger,’ and discover 


a 


Keen is Holst’s feeling for the charac 
teristics of his quires, for the quality of. 


TIGHT BINDING 


him versed in all the contemporary sophis 
ticdtions. Hear the music and’ it is tran} 
parent, sportive scherzo, floWing and flick 
ing from ‘a quick, keen, sure:hand. Yet 
this composer of: fancies may also be com- 
poser of  homeliness. Enter ‘Jupiter, 
Bringer of Jollity’’; enter also instrumental] 
song full-voiced and frank; enter, finally, 
nothing less .than a_ good fat tune, 
rhythmed, according to anecdote in the 
programme-book, so that even over-hearg 
ing charwomen danced to it. 

A vulgar tune, the superfluously refined, 
the professionally fastidious have protested 
from the outset. Likely enough it is: but 
it is possible to believe that it was exactly 
the sort of tune that Holst desired then 
and there to write. His quest was homely 
mood—the general expansions—the open- 
hearted jollities, the florrid sentiment of 
men at ease by their Ifquor in taverns, 
loating companionably upon village-greens. 
quick to catch a gust of sentiment does it 
happen to blow past. And Jupiter, good 
old Jupiter, is their planet and patron. 
Such music and nothing else is this tune. 
and many another measure before and 
after; and upon it and upon men, so con- 
tent and happy, smiles the radiant close. To 
be vulgar for such purpose is to be artist. 

Here, as it seems, Holst might plausi- 
bly have ended the Symphonic Suite that, 
has written hig four divisions, iif not by 
symphonic method, at least in symphonic 
contrast of matter, mood and voice. Al- 
ready from ‘“‘Mars” through. “vupiter”’ go 
oftenest performances of “The Planets.’ 
At the least, however, Holst may deserve 
his epilogue—‘“‘Saturn, Bringer. of Old Age’ 
—since therein he becomes imaginative 
rather than fanciful composer and deviser 
of musical means that shall character and 
intensify purpose and mood. The music 
of Saturn creeps from a lethargic orches- 
tra; coils inertly upon itself; moves 1 
sluggish pace and dull rhythm; is blurved 
of accent, neutral of harmonies and color 
It decays upon the ear, at last crumbles 
and shrivels into nothingness. The mental, 
spiritual, physical inerta of old age might 
hardly receive more penetrating, more vivid 
expression... Holst’s measures are like mu: 
sic self-paralyzed, self-wizened. Here } 
| new mood, new matter for music and Holst 
is the discoverer and, discovering, hides the 
means. | 

Upon this epilogue, Uranus of magic and 
Neptune of mysticism hang somewhat * 
| pendants. Already with Mercury, Holst 
[has made play with a skipping, glintimé 
‘music of fancy; while with ‘Jupiter’ + 
has outspread homelier mood and humor. 
Betwixt and between goes this music ! 
Uranus. ike Mercurys’ it shines am 
snaps: like Jupiter’s it opens into broad 
measuregy, moves with large stride, is UP 


| 


ashamed of boisterous “accents. 


; Holst writes.a music full-bodied and frank- 


voiced, but of a sudden, as though Uranus 
Were conjurer, juggles it into trick and feat. 
for. composer. and for orchestra. Gently, 
toward the @pd, he stills it as thovgh to 
magic: he would add mystery as though 
Neptune, the mystic were at hand. For 
him a music of thin tone-wraiths, wander- 
ing hither and thither, meeting or parting, 
vanishing beyond the ears of men. Faint 
now are the instrumental voices; thin the 
harmonies. Then a sudden thickening, 


‘clash and sundezing. So dreams from Nep- 


tune trouble men’s souls and trouble Holst’s 
musl2. H. T. P. 
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MR. MONTEUX COMES AT LAST TO 
“THE PLANETS” 


The Seven Tone- Poems, Accounted 
Masterpieces of Present English Music, 
to Be Played at the Symphony Concerts 

Who Ranks 

with Bax and Vaughan Williams—The 


Pending Suite and Other Work 
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Tomorrow—A Composer 


MONG the rising generation of com- 
posers it may be, as Ernest New- 
man is fond of pointing out, that 
there is not.a single instance of 

towering . individuality or even a solitary 
example of unquestioned genius, Neverthe- 
less there is a vast array of interesting and 
promising talent. Innovation, the well- 
spring of art, is rife. There is a deal of 
Whoiesome investigation and experimenta- 
tion, and there is a steady production of 
musie, novel in form and content, that—if 
the hearer be open-minded—may make ot 
concert-going a persistently stimulating 
experience. More than at any time within 
the last century the concert-hall is now a 
battle-ground of ideas, and the develop- 
ments of the next decade or two will be 
interesting to watch; for it is the vexing 
question of the hour whether the future 
lies with the extreme radicals or with 
those who would build more solidly upon 
the old foundations. Probably both will 
have their piace. There is room in the 
art for a’\Palestrina as well as for a Ber- 
lioz, for both a Wagner and a Brahms. 
Each of the principal countries of Eu- 
rope today has among its representative 
younger composers instances of both of 
these types. Italy breeds revolutionaries 
in Casella and Malipiero and, in Pizzetti 
and Respighi, the upholders of more con- 
Servative ideals. In Austria there are on 
the oné hand Korngold and Schrecker, and 
on the other the pupils of Schinberg, out- 


Again| vying their master in “anarchy.” 
PS Sapiaupir 


Of the 
Milhaud and Honegger have 
broken with the past more completely than 
have any of their companions. And so it 
goes. Even England, once reactionary, 
now. has’ such men as .Goossens, Lord 
Berners and Arthur Bliss who, though they 
seem to be following the lead of their 
Continental brethren rather than seeking 
out new paths for themselves have written 
music that throws convention to the winds, 

England has also a trinity of composers 
who, standing squarely on the past yet 
hold -themselves sufficiently free of aca- 
demic formulas and practices readily to 
find @ point of contact with the new 
movement. These men, ranged in the 
order of present independence in the tra- 
ditional canons of their art, are Vaughan 
Williams, Arnold Bax and Gustav Holst. 
Already the names of Williams and Bax 
are familiar on this side of the Atlantic, 
and the music of these two is fast winning 
high place in the regard of the opén- 
eared and discriminating listener. 'Thus 
far Holst has been known hereabouts only 
through two of his songs from the Sanskrit 
“Rig Veda” sung here last season by Mme. 
Gauthier. At the Symphony Concerts of 
this week, however, Mr. Monteux is to play 
Holst’s orchestral suite, “The Planets” to 
date the most important, and probably the 
most thoroughly characteristic of his com- 
positions. 


Man and Music 


Before setting forth the nature and con- 
tent of this music, in many ways unusual, 
it may be of service to the prospective 
hearer briefly to revew the outstanding in- 
cidents. of Holst’s career, and to touch 
upon the nature of the man himself. The 
readily obtainable facts concerning Holst’s 
early life-dre few. On his father’s side the 
composer is of Swedish descent, though the 
family, .which had long been settled, in 

tussia, moved to England more than a 
hundred years ago, and Holst’s mother was 
of! pure British blood. Holst was born at 
Cheltenham, Sept. 1, 1874. He was a pupil 
in composition of Sir Charles Stanford at 
the Royal Academy of Music. He had pre- 
pared himself for the career of church-or- 
ganist but, feeling the need of practical 
orchestral experience, he mastered the 
trombone, -and his present great skill in in- 
strumentation is due in large measure to 
the “‘inside’ knowledge of the orchestra 
thus obtained. Frail in body as the result 
of a delicate childhood, Holst has ‘never- 
theless been an indefatigable worker, a 
writer of many pieces in large and small 
form, and exceedingly active as a teacher. 

For some time past Holst has been mu- 
sical. director of Morley College and an 
illuminating account of his work in this 
capacity appears, together with much else 
of interest concerning him, in a pair of 
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road melody for violins accompanied by 
the other strings that makes the Trio, 
Vaughan Williams offers the suggestion 
that it “ovght to be the climax of. some 
great movement wh ch wou'd take the place 
in the popular esteem of the sentimental- 
ities of ‘Fin.andia.’ ’’ Toward the end there 
is a radiantly shimmering passage in Bb 
major, perhaps intended as a réminder ol 
Jove’s divinity. 

In his musical interpretation of ‘‘Saturn, 
che Bringer of Old Age,” Holst does not 
make attractive the burden of years. This, 
music, wan and sluggish, suggests senes- 
cence and decay ,the deterioration of all 
hings, spiritual and physical. Yet the end 
is in more hopeful vein. Uranus with his 
magic brings ‘“‘comic relief.” Here is: 


Scherzo number three, a cheerful, boister- 


ous piece, with occasional hint of. incanta-| 
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The name of the composer of this Suite was before 1918, Gustavus 
Theodore von Holst. His family was originally Swedish, at a time when 


Sweden was master of the Baltic. 
Riga and Dantzig, when the latter 


Branches of the family settled in 
city was Polish. The great-grand- 


father of the composer moved to England early in the nineteenth century. 
Although the: composer of the Suite has no Teutonic blood, his offer 
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to serve in the educational scheme of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation brought with it the hint that, in consequence of the feeling in| 
England with regard to the World War, his aid would be of more value} 
if his patronymic were Anglicized. He therefore took the legal steps to! 
omit the ‘‘von.”’ 

Adolf Holst, the father of (Gustav, made Cheltenham his abiding- 
place, and there became known. as an organist and a pianist. He wished 
his son to be a painter, but Gustav was bound to be a musician. He 
played the organ, was a choir director, and then entered the Royal 
College of Music, London, where he studied composition with Villiers 
Stanford. Neuritis obliged him to abandon the piano and the organ. 
He substituted courses in choir-training and the trombone. Having 
left the Royal College, he played the trombone in the orchestra of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company and P55 in the Scottish orchestra. He 
gave up the trombone to be the musical director and teacher of composi- 
tion at Morley College, and asiaelen) teacher at St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, London. He made several journeys in the Orient, and 
served with the Salonika Expeditionary Force. 

Holst’s first appearance in public was as the conductor of his Suite 
de Ballet performed at a Patron’s Fund* concert on May 20, 1904, 
by the Royal College of Music. 
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a Ne a _ 0 decoy to attract stu- 

dents" of the ‘college.’ The authorities 

were rather alarmed when he openly 
rejoiced at the fact that the old type 

Of" music student began to fall off 

When ‘he took over the directorship 

and there was the inevitable anxious 

Period when the old students left and 

ithe ‘new-ones had not begun to arrive 

‘The directors looked glum and seri- 

_ @usly thought of asking Holst to re- 
Sign, but in the end he won through 
‘the right students came flocking iar 
‘those who really wanted to learn-— 
and now the authorities recognize the 
‘Music classes at ‘‘Morley” as one of 
their greatest assets. 

Holst is a mystic. For him the ancient 
Hastern philosophy has a deep Significance 
and an absorbing fascination. That he 
gnight .better set the poems of the “Rig 
Weda” he ymastered enough Sanskit to 
make his/fown translation. 
these Eastern leanings Holst is not an 
“exoticist” in his music; his one frankly 
Oriental composition is the symphonic 
Suite, “Beni Mora.” His tendencies to-° 
wards mysticism are again observable in 
the “Hymn  . Jesus,” basei on the 
Apochryphal Acts of St. John, ax one of 
Holst’s most significant pieces;/ while in 
the final number of “The Planets, by title 
| ‘Neptune, or ‘le Mystic,” the composer 
is once more seen in this, his most char- 
asteristic guise. Here again Mr. Williams 
comments are of interest: “With all his 
idealism and aysticism, Holst has never 
| allowed himself to become a mere dream- 
| er... He-is a visionary, but he never allows 
| dreams to inhibit action. He has a strong 
| Saving sense of humcr-—indeed, he might, 
vif he had chosen, have made a name for 
himself as a comedy actor. . . . Holst 
has pursued the calling of a hard work- 
ing, revered and inspiring teac*er, he has 
been a good citizen, a firm friend, a re- 
liable helper in time of CPO DIO View 2 
We may sum up Holst’s characteristics as 
exemplified in his life and reflected in his 
art as great force of character, indorita- 
ble energy, sense. 02 thoroughne:zs and, 
above all, intense human sympathy.” 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, 
Holst’s more important compositions in- 
clude a setting for Soprano anc orchestra 
of Whitman's “Mystic Trumpeter,” an 
“Ode to Death” based upon the same 
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poet's “President Lincoln’s Funeral Hymn” | 


and, most recent of all, a ballet, ‘‘The 
Perfect Fool,” the music of which has been 
highly praised. The one example of Holst’s 
Writing already heard here, the hymns 
from the “Rig Veda” reveal him as a 
composer who seeks broad simplicity of 
effect; and the score of 
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This racing Scherzo. mercurial as its name 
‘implies, should make pleasant diversion. 


| Also scherzo-like, though in bluff, hearty 


vein, is “Jupiter, Bringer of Jollity’’; th® 
pervading key is C major. Regarding the 


'|broad melody for violins accompanied by 


| the other strings that makes the Trio, 
'Vaughan Williams offers the suggestion 
that it “ovght to be the climax of some 
vreat movement whch wou'd take the place 
in the popular esteem of the sentimental- 
ities of ‘Fin.andia.’ ’ Toward the end tnere 
is a radiantly shimmering passage in b 
major, perhaps intended as a reminder ol 
Jove’s divinity. 

In his musical interpretation of ‘Saturn, 
Age,” Holst does not 
nake attractive the burden of years. This 
music, wan and sluggish, suggests senes- 
-ence and decay ,the deterioration of all 
hings, spiritual and physical. Yet the end 
is in more hopeful vein. Uranus with his 
magic brings ‘‘comic relief.’’ Here is 
=eherzo number three, a cheerful, bo:ster- 
ous piece, with occasional hint of incanta- 


a 
tion; and in the final uproar comes a glis- 
sando for full organ! " 

As Strauss at the end of “Zarathustra” 
would suggest the riddle of the universe 
29y a juxtaposition of opposing tonalities, 
so Holst in the final number of his Suite 
ises strange clashes of key to express the 
mystic, Neptune. Here a chorus of wom- 
en’s voices is added to the score, and 
throughout the orchestra plays its intan- 
gible music in a veiled whisper. 

It seemed for a time as though the com- 


posers of the hour had definitely abandoned 


the huge orchestral apparatus development 
‘hrough the nineteenth century. But. in 
“he Planets” Holst speaks of cosmic 
furces and he must needs seore his music 
.0r a vast array of instruments,. The wood- 
winds are in groups of four, a tenor-tuba, 
a fifth and sixth horn and a fourth trum- 
pet are added to the usual brass, while 
the percussion section, with its six kettle- 
drums, is a small bandin itself. Yet the end 
the composer seeks—and seemingly gains— 
is clarity rather than confusion, and thus 
does he prove his mastery. Ww.S. 8. 


The name of the composer of this Suite was before 1918, Gustavus 


Theodore von Holst. 
Sweden was master of the Baltic. 
Riga and Dantzig, when the latter 


His family was originally Swedish, at a time when 


Branches of the family settled in 
city was Polish. The great-grand- 


father of the composer moved to [Hngland early in the nineteenth century. 
Although the composer of the Suite has no ‘Teutonic blood, his offer 
to serve in the educational scheme of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation brought with it the hint that, in consequence of the feeling in 
Kngland with regard to the World War, his aid would be of more value 


if his patronymic were Anglicized. 
omit the ‘‘von.”’ 


He therefore took the legal steps to 


Adolf Holst, the father of Gustav, made Cheltenham his abiding- 
place, and there became known as an organist and a pianist. He wished 


his son to be a painter, but Gustav was bound to be a musician. 


He 


played the organ, was a choir director, and then entered the Royal 
College of Music, London, where he studied composition with Villiers 


Stanford. 


Neuritis obliged him to abandon the piano and the organ. 
He substituted courses in choir-training and the trombone. 


Having 


left the Royal College, he played the trombone in the orchestra of the 


Carl Rosa, Opera Company and later in the Scottish orchestra. 


He 


gave up the trombone to be the musical director and teacher of composi- 
uion at Morley College, and principal teacher at St. Paul’s Girls’ 


School, London. He made 


several journeys In 


the Orient. and 


served with the Salonika Expeditionary Force. 
Holst’s first appearance in public was as the conductor of his Suite 
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Fund* concert on May 20, 1904, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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In claiming for Gustav Holst that 
he is essentially a medern composer 
I am from the outset laying myself 
open to misconstruction. The word 
“modern” has been much abused, but 
I would point out that. there is all the 
difference in the world between music 
which is modern and that which is in 
“the modern idiom.” The “modern 
idiom” consists of a handful of tricks 
of instrumentation coupled with a har- 


- monic texture watered down from the 


writings of composers who flourished 
twenty-five years ago. With this kind 
of thing. Holst’s music has nothing 
to do; he does not sum up all the 
harmonic tricks of the last quarter- 
century; he does not introduce a ‘‘ma- 
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‘om ned in the fashion of. poly armony. 
This racing Scherzo. mercurial as its name 
‘implies, should make pleasant diversion. 


: | Also scherzo-like, though in bluff, hearty 


vein, is “Jupiter, Bringer of Jollity’; th* 
pervading key is C major. Regarding the 


'|proad melody for violins accompanied by 
| the other strings that makes the Trio, 


: Williams offers the suggestion 


that it “ovght to be the climax of some 
vreat movement whch wou'd take the place 
in the popular esteem of the sentimental- 
ities of ‘Fin.andia.’ ’ Toward the end tnere 
is a radiantly shimmering passage in b 
major, perhaps intended as a reminder ol 
Jove’s divinity. 

In his musical interpretation of ‘Saturn, 


ee 
tion; and in the final uproar comes a glis- 


sando for full organ! : 

As Strauss at the end of “Zarathustra” 
would suggest the riddle of the universe 
sy a juxtaposition of opposing tonalities, 
so Holst in the final number of his Suite 
ises strange clashes of Key to express the 
mystic, Neptune. Here a chorus of wom- 
on’s voices is added to the score, and 
throughout the orchestra plays its intan- 
gible music in a veiled whisper. 

t seemed for a time as though the com- 


posers of the hour had definitely abandoned 


the huge orchestral apparatus development 
‘hrough the nineteenth century. But in 

“he Planets” Holst speaks of cosmic 
forces and he must needs seore his music 


the right stud 
‘those who reé 
‘and now the a 
‘music classes 
their greatest | 
Holst is a mys 
Hastern philosopl 
land an absorbin 
hight .better set 
“Veda” he ymasti 
take hisfown 1 
these Hastern le 
“exoticist” in his 
Oriental compos 
| Suite, “Beni Mol 
wards mysticism) 
the “Hymn | 


jor ninth” every eight bars: he is not 
afraid of long tunes (he has often the 
courage ‘to let them stand alone or 
with the merest suggestion of har- 
mony); he is not always making eight 
horns bellow out high D’s: he owes 
much to Bach, to Purcell, to Byrd and 
Wilbye, and yet (or perhaps there- 
fore) he is one of the few composers service men. t 
who can be called truly modern. . ‘ . thwest and who @ 
‘If Holst’s music is modern it is not by tances: The 
circums 

that he has acquired a few tricks ute lowing @ Tre- 
Which today are hailed with wonder horized folio izations, 
and tomorrow are as flat as stale gin- the two organ vas 
ger-beer, but that he has a mind py the Lesion, alg 
which is the heir of all the centuries 
and has found out the language in 
which to express that mind. He has 
Shown his modernity equally whether 
Straining our harmonic sense to 
breaking point. . . or writing a 
Simple, broad melody like the middle 
Section out of “Jupiter.” 

Indeed, Holst’s work never sounds 
“modern” in the narrow sense of the 
word (except now and then when he 
is exceptionally off his stroke), and 
the reason is that he knows what he 
wants to say and the way in which 
he means to say it. There is no at- 
tempt to tickle jaded nerves with “new 
effects’? and thus the very strangeness 
of his harmonic texture escapes the 
notice of the curio-hunter, because 
it is absolutely germane to the whole 
conception. So it is with his masterly 
writing for the orchestra—so masterly 
that it esscapes notice. . . , 
ing, revered and The. mystical frame of mind nat- 
been a good cit) urally begets a certain austerity in 
liable helper in iodo wp later Seg catelahy pa dl is 

| Sometimes a cover for artistic impo- 
We may sum UP! tence. The composer says “I will not” 
exemplified in hij When he means “I cannot.”’ This nega- 
art as great fori tive austerity is not, of course, what 
ble energy, sen} I, refer to here. Holst is never nega- 
above all, inteng}| ‘tive; his very faults are those of com- 

Besides the & mission, not of omission. Huis auster- 

ity leads not to dulness or emptiness 
Holst’s more in 
clude a setting 4 


A che Bringer of Old Age,” Holst does not 
make attractive the burden of years. This 
musie, wan and sluggish, suggests senes- 
-ence and decay ,the deterioration of all 
hings, spiritual and physical. Yet the end 
is in more hopeful vein. Uranus with his 
magic brings ‘‘comic relief.’”’ Here is 
Seherzo number three, a cheerful, bo‘ster- 
ous piece, with occasional hint of incanta- 


fen in Southwest .or a vast array of instruments,, The wood- 
winds are in groups of four, a tenor-tuba, 
a fifth and sixth horn and a fourth trum- 
pet are added to the usual brass, while 
the percussion section, with its six kettle- 
drums, is a small band initself. Yet the end 
the composer seeks—and seemingly gains— 
is clarity rather than confusion, and thus 


does he prove his mastery. Ww.Ss. 8. 
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¢ of thousands 
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The name of the composer of this Suite was before 1918, Gustavus 
Theodore von Holst. His family was originally Swedish, at a time when 
Sweden was master of the Baltic. Branches of the family settled in 
Riga and Dantzig, when the latter city was Polish. The great-grand- 
father of the composer moved to England early in the nineteenth century. 
Although the composer of the Suite has no Teutonic blood, his offer 
to serve in the educational scheme of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation brought with it the hint that, in consequence of the feeling in 
England with regard to the World War, his aid would be of more value 
if his patronymic were Anglicized. He therefore took the legal steps to 
omit the ‘‘von.”’ 

Adolf Holst, the father of Gustav, made Cheltenham his abiding- 
place, and there became known as an organist and a pianist. He wished 
his son to be a painter, but Gustav was bound to be a musician. He 
played the organ, was a choir director, and then entered the Royal 
College of Music, London, where he studied composition with Villiers 
Stanford. Neuritis obliged him to abandon the piano and the organ. 
He substituted courses in choir-training and the trombone. Having 
left the Royal College, he played the trombone in the orchestra of the 
Carl Rosa, Opera Company and later in the Scottish orchestra. He 
yave up the trombone to be the musical director and teacher of cOmposi- 

tion at Morley College, and principal teacher at St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, London. He made several journeys in the Orient. and 
served with the Salonika Expeditionary Force. 

Holst’s first appearance in public was as the conductor of his Suite 

Ballet performed at a Patron’s Fund* concert on May 20, 1904 

the Royal College of Music. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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but to harmony which-is acrid rather 
than luscious; meer sometimes an- 
of Whitman's ° gular but never indefinite or sugary ; 
“Ode rata "tit orchestration which is brilliant and 
iis WE cha, virile but not cloying. . . . Holst’s 
poet's “President] weaknesses are the defects of his 
and, most recez]. qualities—occasionally his magnificent 
Perfect Fool,” th technique masters him and the end 
highly praised. || . Sets lost in the means. 
writing already If, as Mr. Williams asesrts, “The Plan- 
from the “Rig || ets’ represents Holst at his fullest anda —— 
composer who # best, we can shortly make up our own eee 
effect; and the| minds regarding him. This Suite was com- 
complex though || posed during the 
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points to. the same ¢dthe ‘movelelts’ were ‘heard in “London ; 
Willfams Holst’s musie} 1918 wh Was moat ek'e filniber 


itionary Force. The 


In repr for 
he is essentially a 
am from the out 
open to misconstru 
‘‘modern” has been 
I would point out th 
difference in the w 
which is modern an 
“the modern jdiom, 
idiom” consists of a 
of instrumentation c¢ 


first occasion the composer was called to 
the stage to bow his acknowledgments 
While the piéce was still in progress! 


o-_—- 


“The Planets” 


For Hoist in the writing of his Suite 
the planets themselves have their astrologi- 
cal significance rather than the connota- 
tions suggested by the characters of the 
deities whose names they bear. In plane- 
jtary lore Neptune, as god of uncharted 
with "the cweinet es waters, becomes associated with mysticism, 
mony): he is not al and Lranus, the fructifier of the earth, ba- 
horns bellow out h} comes “The Magician.” Saturn is but an- 
much to Bach, to Puother name for cld Father Time and thus 
Wilbye, and yet (che is “the Bringer of Old Age.’’ “Mars, 
ae? ue ce ed ty Bringer of War,” is clear enough, but 

If Holst’s music ;; the ttics “Venus, Bringer of Peace,” and 
that he has acquir‘‘Jupiter, Bringer of Jollity,” again sug- 


Which today are higest astrology rather than the more fa- 
and tomorrow are a} miliary mythology. 


ger-beer, but that " “pr ne ee 6 a 
which is the heir 0; technically the music of “The Planets 


and has found out May be said to consist of an elaborate or- 
which to express thchestral presentaion of thoughts and ideas 
arows his modernit| essentially direct, clear-cut and explicit. 
1¢ 18 straining our | rHolst’s style is here chordal rather than 
breaking point . ., cr aie a ma Le aE ee 
simple, broad melod Polyphonic, There is little of the complex 
section out of “Jupit weaving of voices in varying rhythms by 

Indeed, Holst’s wWreason of which the later scores of Strauss, 


“modern’’ in the nafor example, make so confusing an impres- 
word (except now 


. , sion upon the eye, and which, in’ days! 
is exceptionally off'= + a ow oe ‘ 
, "aU: . impose so Severe a 
the reason is that 1 polled me apna sen ye mpose 
wants to say and tax upon the listening ear, an } 
he means to say it, The first number of the Suite, ‘‘Mars, the 
tempt to tickle jaded Bringer of War,’’ runs throughout in 5—4 
ih “apne thus thi time. A “pedal’ tone is reite:ated by the 
af his harmonic “¢ strings in an insistent, savage rhythm. 
notice of the cur} °~ 2 hele) nutter 
it is absolutely gerr Wind ‘nstrun:ents groan, shriek, 1 pin 
conception. So it ig and ers in discordant rage. For contrast 
writing for the orcH comes « section suggestive of military 
sage Ae reaatiaent i music, with trumpet-calls and the rattle 
1 Slice naraetr . spen fte ormer 
urally begets a ca Of snare-crums, and th reafter the f 
Holst’s later mug heli’sh din returns intensified 
sometimes a cover In the second division, ‘‘Venvs, the 
tence, The composé Bringer of Peace,” all is euphony and se- 
when he means “I ¢ renity. At the outset a single horn pro- 
tive austerity is no —, 0 ani tj f escending tones 
T refer to here. He¢ Calms a Dp act movlv oO @ Ov | = g . 
tive; his very faults while woodwinds in harmony gently an- 
mission, not of omi{swer The middle section is broadly song- 
ity leads not to a ful, but nowhere in the music is there any 
but to harmony wh! hint of the erotically sensuous. Holst has 
than luscious; meld b faithful hi 
gular but never ind Seen faithful to his text, + | 
orchestration which <A peculiarity of the third piece, Mer- | 
virile but not cloyinj curvy, the Winged Messenger,’ is the divi- 
weaknesses ooh sion of key-signatures. First violins and: 
Sechitinds oeasters, violas and one harp play in the key of 
gets lost in the me B-flat major; the second harp, second vio- 
ease i S 2 , < i 4 jor, 
If, as Mr. Williams !in and ‘violoncellos play in A maj 
the rest content themselves with no sig- | 
nature at all. It should be noted, however, | 


tha* these opposing tonalities of B-flat and | 


writings of composé 
twenty-five years ag| 
of thing Holst’s mi 
to do; he does no 
harmonic tricks of 
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This racing Scherzo. mercurial as its name |sando for full organ! : ioe) 
‘implies, should make pleasant diversion. As Strauss at the end of “Zarathustra” | 
| Also scherzo-like, though in bluff, hearty | would suggest the riddle of the universe 
vein, is “Jupiter, Bringer of Jollity’; th®|)>5y a juxtaposition of opposing tonalities, 
pervading key is C major. Regarding the|so Holst in the final number of his Suite 
‘broad melody for violins accompanied by | ises strange clashes of key to express the 
the other strings that makes the Trio, |mystic, Neptune. Here a chorus of wom- 
'Vaughan Williams offers the suggestion en’s voices is added to the score, and | 
that it “ovght to be the climax of soOmé6 {throughout the orchestra plays its intan- 
wreat movement whch wou'd take the place |gible music in a veiled whisper. ) | 
in the popular esteem of the sentimental- It séemed for a time as though the com- | 
ities of ‘Fin.andia.’ ’ Toward the end there jposers of the hour had definitely abandoned | 
is a radiantly shimmering passage in b the huge orchestral apparatus development 
major, perhaps intended as a réminder ol ‘hrough the nineteenth century. But. in 7 | 
Jove’s divinity. “he Planets’ Holst speaks of cosmic | 
In his musical interpretation of ‘‘Saturn, furees and he must needs score his music } 
he Bringer of Old Age,” Holst does not .or a vast array of instruments, The wood- 
nake attractive the burden of years. This winds are in groups of four, a tenor-tuba, 
music, wan and sluggish, suggests senesS- a fifth and sixth horn and a fourth trum- 
cence and decay ,the deterioration of all pet are added to the usual brass, while 
hings, spiritual and physical. Yet the end the percussion section, with its six kettle- 
is in more hopeful vein. Uranus with his drums, is a small band initself. Yet the end 
magic brings ‘‘comic relief.’”’ Here is the composer seeks—and seemingly gains— 
Scherzo number three, a cheerful, bo’ster- is clarity rather than confusion, and thus 
ous piece, with occasional hint of incanta- does he prove his mastery. w.s. 8. 
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Theodore von Holst. His family was originally Swedish, at a time when 
Sweden was master of the Baltic. Branches of the family settled in 
Riga and Dantzig, when the latter city was Polish. The great-erand- 
father of the composer moved to England early in the nineteenth century. 
Although the composer of the Suite has no Teutonic blood, his offer 
to serve in the educational scheme of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation brought with it the hint that, in consequence of the feeling in 
Kngland with regard to the World War, his aid would be of more value 
if his patronymic were Anglicized. He therefore took the legal steps to 
omit the ‘‘von.”’ 

Adolf Holst, the father of Gustav, made Cheltenham his abiding- 
place, and there became known as an organist and a pianist. He wished 
his son to be a painter, but Gustav was bound to be a musician. He 
played the organ, was a choir director, and then entered the Royal 
College of Music, London, where he studied composition with Villiers 


a Le 


The name of the composer of this Suite was before 1918, Gustavus 


|} Stanford. Neuritis obliged him to abandon the piano and the organ. 

|| He substituted courses in choir-training and the trombone. Having 

|| left the Royal College, he played the trombone in the orchestra of the 

| Carl Rosa Opera Company and later in the Scottish orchestra. He 

igave up the trombone to be the musical director and teacher of composi- 

tion at Morley College, and principal teacher at St. Paul’s Girls? 

School, London. He made several journeys in the Orient, and 

served with the Salonika Expeditionary Force. 
Holst’s first appearance in public was as the conductor of his Suite iy 

Ballet performed at a Patron’s Fund* concert on May 20, 1904, | 

the Royal College of Music. i 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Allegro vivo 


SUITE for Orchestra, ‘‘From the Garden of Hellas’’ 
(First time in America) 


I. Invocation to Pan 


II, Nocturne 


III. Aphrodite 
CONCERTO in E minor for Violin, op. 64 


I. Allegro molto appassionato 


II. Andante 
III. Allegretto non troppo; Allegro molto vivace 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, op. 20 
DANZAS FANTASTICAS 


Soloist 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 


I. Lent; 
IV. Unloose your Cables 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
PIERRE. MONTEUX, Conductor. 


KOURLEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY Q9, AT 2.30 P.M. 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Ballantine’s Suite 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 8.45 P.M. 


CHAUSSON, 
BALLANTINE, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
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'of the symphony, and thus disturbed the | 


| few wood-wind instruments: would the 
some other piece of comparatively short rs: q 
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weighty importance, “presenting Thebes, 
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tion to the first movement is im- 
pressive; that which follows is at 
CONCERT times amateurish; the thematic ma- 
terial is not of marked significance and 


in the treatment of this material there 


are crudities, experiments, haltings and 

gropings. The movement {s not firmly 

} Knit together. But all this is forgotten 

In the splendor of the movements that | 

Aenak ob, Fa 10. 7F 2.3 follow. It is easy to say that as 
. | e * + P | 

Toscha Seidel, Viol nist, Chausson was Franck’'s pupil, there is 
much of the master in the pupil's work: 


Plays Here for the that In mood and in harmonic of 


rhythmic scheme at times the infly- 
| a\s . ence of Wagner is felt: one might even 
kk rst Time suspect the presence of the Gounod of) 
the prelude to “Faust’ In one of 
Chausson’s pages; but there are no 
reminiscences akin to plagiarism. When 
Chausson wrote the symphony, he had 
not wholly found his own way, yet the 
greater part of the work shows genuine 
individuality and the spirit of the true 
artist. At the end of 30 vears the sym- 
By PHILIP HALE phony bears its age well; {ts Ufe should 


be long. Mr. Monteux, with the or- 
The 14th concert of the Boston Sym- |chestra, gave a masterly interpretation, 


phoiy orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- a singularly euphonious performance of 
tor, took Place yesterday afternoon in / 4n uncomynonly euphonious work. 

' , Mr. Ballantine’s Syitea— 
Symphony hall. The program was as’ alantine's Suite—Invocation to | 


'Pan, Nocturne. Aphrodite, Unloose Your | 

) Arcl e ¢. Ss Sy : r 2, ra} 4 : 7 ; - | ' ‘ eats | 
fx llow S° Chausson, a m phony > B, fl uf C a bles—wa s Suggested by four short 
major; Ballantine, “‘From the Garden | poems from the Greek Anthol- 
of Hellas’; Mendelssohn, Violin con-/! ogy. To give the impression of 


“ | the woe S ANSIiATA Pe ee 
certo; Turina, two Wantastic Dances, | ere _ poems, translated into Hng 
| , -¢ | lish by Lilla, Cabot Perry, Mr. 
Mr. Ballantine’s Suite was performed | Ballantine wrote for a modern full or- 
for the first time in Boston; Turina’s | chestra, percussion instruments and all. 


dances, for the first time in America, | Of the four pieces the “Invocation to 

Sa} an’? seemec ost : i]- 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, played for the | P l | seem dad the most fortunate in i] 
| lustration of the text. Not that one 
first time at nese eer me § 1 : | Should demand a literal or interlinear 
ey age 1aAve pg Sa oa neC ta the | translation: but the impression made 
aisies Detween the rst two rictihhiprepinng gh the other movements was not a 
, . aah tee” oh aad ) 4 | Strong one, Was there really a need of 

TT em. } sic alrea | ; | 

eHPTeesion 16: ant ge ee nt I eeY Go great an orchesies: fs express the 
played and the anticipation of the ht | 
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‘LATE COMERS AGAIN 
DISTURB AUDIENCE 
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W.. , composer's ideas? Suppose these ideas 
Oo ec 8. ] 10t be advisa . ' ‘ 

to come. Woul it wpe be advisable tol pag been given only to strings and a 
begin the concert with an overture or 


ideas themselves have at once riveted 
at these concerts \fter this intro- ri attention? The Suite was favor- 
, 4 , , : ste 4 aw ® _ a 5 a +4 : ixr 7 ¢ ‘ ~" . ; * 
ductory composition, the late comers— pie received by the audience, and Mr, 
and in some cases tardiness no doubt is | Ballantine bowed tn acknowledgment. 

- : a 1€ ‘ . . N : > . 

* a As far hack as 9 yi" reor 
unavoidable—could be seated without } Copel: - -" Bey. a 1911 Mr, a 56 
interrupting symphonic continuity, The | ~°P©!#@¢ Played piano music by Turina, 
Chicago orchestra. has adopted this | an Andalusion, born in 1881. Later an 
al " 7 — o 7) , : LY al A. ‘co "<¢ . i. y » 7 ’ 
plan with good results. ‘There ts no |’ C)eStral piece and a chamber com- 
dearth of overtures and other athe 4 position by him were heard in Boston. | 

; Yesterday Mr. Monteux brought out! 
rleces, | : er on SF ’ . aes : | 
pieces, nor need the overture be one of |, o or three “Danzas YFantasticas,’? | 
light and sparkling rausic, provided it be tein  Wresiaeein <. Chab revi eS 
of ¢t] ; aliee bin é , enchmen, -habrier, Debussy, 
ot the first quality. At present too Ravel—have been more successful’ in 
many overtures are gathering dust on toa . ; , piety 

: giving us Spain in sic. ' 
the shelves of the Symphony library. By 5 DP In musi Then there 


: : ; is Laparra, whose opera ‘ Haban r» 
The second and third movements of | showed us a Spain mine Wadi Hot als piel al 
Chausson’s symphony contain many | Mahe guitare: ea “Ole! Ole!" Rimsky- 
pages that are beautiful, many that} po ea proy tried his hand at it, but he 


are upliiting and noble. The introduc-| micnt as well have been a Cook’s tour. = 


| 
duration? This wag once the custom ? 
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fel oted to a Sypsy : 
ye raeday, hearing Turina's music, we : 
kept wishing that the orchestra were gay’, 
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Pierre Monteux, 
fourteenth concert 
noon. 


Chausson Symphony 
Br 'lantine 


bussy’s “Iberia.” 
a “slick” performance of the smug and 


* 


Novel Pieces on Program 


as 1919, it may fairly be reckoned an | 


beauty and forever after be con- 


ed. 

“i Ballantine’s new suite (yester- ) 
was its first eo eh 
playing. eons "or De-) Ithough it had been played 
u ‘bee A Caicurtaes on Thursday evening) 
is divided into four parts, which are 
severally entitled “Invocation to Pan, 

“Nocturne,” “Aphrodite,” and “Un- 


net aR e or Granada, personally 
in. Seville o ashes; And Bo 
- Mr. Seidel gave what might be called 


; by 
. ting! respectable concerto 
Mendelssohn. The concerto never 


— rhie r e 
‘seemed more sentimental, never longer.'1o0se Your Cables,” and which wer 


: bani - poems from Greek 
ly not so much the fault;, isp’red by p Md Dasichalt , 
rear, Seidel as tha t of the genteel, irré- | ant ology. The mov ements 8 Borger | 
‘proachable Mendelssohn, whose COMn-|.na) oly characterized mood bempylr 
‘certo is overfamiliar. The core gi aly, In them the dee da ar anaes | 
joyed the music and the playing hugely, for unusual harmonic or ork we fhe 
and rapturous was the applause. icht. |effects; rather does he ACHIEVE Rodd 
The concert will be repeated tonig k {purpose by the force of his imagina- 
m of the cuncerts next wee dD vy of his melodic 
The progra ; No. 8|/tion, by the beauty o 
rises Schumann’s Symphony No. / : "iii less is the orcnes- 
('Rhenish”) ; Salzedo’s “Enchanted jideas. None the less !s follows so 
‘Isles " a symphonic poem for harp and|tration colorful, but it t the har 
’ o . o % Vf A >) Gi 
orchestra (Mr. Salzedo, harpist); me /naturally the demands be: avhinte 
fler’s ‘‘Death of Tintagiles faster | “py | mony and melody, it pe he’ aces 
terlinck), and two Slavonic dances }) ‘ithe natural consequence of the con 
Dvorak. "Mr. Burg!n will play the viola 't 


'poser’s t, that it never ob- 

atic |poser’s thought, ' Pissanhut | 

d'amore in Mr. Loeffler’s dramatic ‘trades on the attention for its own 
poem. 


see ars ot ee sake alone. How often does -_ 
> brilliant orchestral color serve ° 
conceal poverty of invention — 
countless faults of technic: Not a 
with Mr. Ballantine, who has ark 
written with a sure hand music nhs : 
is expressive, music which: is 0 
product of a refined and richly ¢ 
wed imagination. | 
page ih Toasiak dances were meres 
| for the first time in America. shorn +. 
itheir orchestral brilliance they wou : 
In them are to he 
‘distinguished all the turns and wrteke 
of melody and harmony sagt DPE ne 
been miliar since the days of oe 
habit of forming interesting and novel kowski’s popular venture in the same 
programs. Save Mendelssohn's COD~ | 6 aig. Rimsky-Korsakoff the Russia 
certo for the violin, yesterday's 
music was to alli intents and purposes 
new to the concerts. To be sure 
Chausson’s symphony has been played 
here before, but as this was its fourth Tene tale 
‘performance at these concerts, and} : 


ape ace | Toscha Seidel played 
'as the third took place as long on iG poe coe tan wielin. 


the 


of the Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor, gave its 
yesterday after- 
The program: 
in B 
“From the Garden 
Suite for orchestra. ae 
Mendelssohn Concerto for the violin. be but sorry atu ff. 
Turina ‘“Danzas Fantasticas.” 
Once more, after a lapse of several 
weeks, Mr. Monteux has resumed the 


flat op. 20. gs 
of Hellas 


or Lalo, the Frenchmen, as well. 


swaggering Turipa, 


Whv? 


unfamiliar piece. And it is UOT oeidel ge 
tunately too unfamiliar, for such) to age plays with the 
noble music should be heard over _  Leoeee ed wheasiabls associated 
video idk and esaeieny for the pupils ago hoe 7 por deageageh 
; I ais oe y , ve s f » 18 ag ‘ ’ 
who can deny these beauties, or the to be her klein fl distinguished. 
grandeur of its conception? Let those not pa amet concerto, which 
d the music of the France,to Mendelssohn : Sir wnderatove 
De thade. satter years as the work of| certainly radrgyanp la Pie pian berg 
hh denying the very spirit of music | and natal cian anol of life. S. M. 
(and there are unfortunately many imparting no » Spe 


such), but turn to these pages of lofty | 


symphony concert: 


Oe 


can be as Spanish as Turina; Chabrier 


Between these two novel pone, 
itween the dignified and restrained Bal- | 


Mendelssohn's | 
Why | 

gree ae and why tu:.] 
Mendelssohn's concerto a To| 
faultless | 
with | 
and | 
if | 
But | 


ithe 
concerto, 
Chausson, a Symphony by a 


_ introduction 


lows, and in spite of 
tion and combination — of leading 
themes, the musical material itself is 
tenuous and tie thought rather halting. 

But the finale is powerfully wrought— 
the finale’ which ends with a peroration 
in the symphonie Manner that Franck 
had so nobly developed. Franck and 
Wagner are heard In this musie of 
Chausson. His Symphony feels to us 
like the tast cxperiment before the ap- 


S : MI HON \ pearance of ‘ne real masterwork. But 
fate is not kind, in this world, as 


P rate t bs - the fairy tales would have us believe, 
| —____f 10, 7 : 
Ballantine of Harvard 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


the cunning evolu- 


eee i ae ads ae pares one tor something quite stupend- 
N] ‘W WORKS ous, but in the development which fol- 


Aas 


Ballantine’s Suite 
Mr. Ballantine’s suite of four 
‘From the Garden of Hellas,’’ 
on poems from the Greek 
translated by Lilla 
volume, ‘From the Garden of Hellas.’ 
|The titles of the pieces are “TInvoca- 
| tion to Pan,” after Iepigram 258, Book 
ivi. oF Crinasoras: ‘Nocturne,”’ Epi- 
sram 633, by the same author; ‘‘Aphro- 
dite,’’ Epigram 143. from Book TX of 


Honored 
Antipater; ‘‘Unloose Your Cables,’’ Epi- 


sram 4, Book X, of Marcus Argenta- 
BY OLIN DOWNES | rius. 

, or ; antine, “rr. Ballantine has gained a much 
: Compositions by Idward Ballantine ore: touch of late in his treatment of. 
|of the music department of Harvard the orchestra. His musical theme is at 
University and Joaquin Turina of | nee clearer and better co-ordinated | 
| a gas : than in earlier scores, The question 
_ Madrid, “Spain, were played for the | will arise in the minds of many wheth- 


| first time anywhere and for the first er a big orchestra of the dimensions he 
ueg f , employs is well suited to the extremely 
| time in America, respectively, at the “Simple style of the Greek verse. 


| concert elven by the Boston Symphony | Mr. Ballantine would perhaps 
that in these days a 


| ~_ oe ef ; eo 
| Orchest d, I lerre Monteux conductor ’ | orchestra, big or Small, according to 
instinct, and for the sake of embodying 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall.) i | 
Bot motion aes .In his own manner his musical thought. 
h compositions had local color. not allay a certain Hae 


| But this does 

jection in the hearer’s mind to an ar- 
tistic manner more Swollen than that of 
the Greek modé] which 
music, 
these pieces 
Ernest | tration. 


composer | 
off befor 


pieces, 
is based 
Anthology.as 
Cabot Perry in the 


and Turina of Spain 


TOSCHA SEIDEL, SOLOIST 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, was soloist of 


occasion. playing the Mendelssohn 
The symphony of 


; 
j 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


in their byevity and concen-_ 
Barring a few conventional | 
measures in the opening pieces there js | 
€ little that is vadding or repetitious. We | 
must, however, admit that despite a | 
Perfected technic and air agreeable | 
musical speech we do not find origina! | 
ideas in this music. The composer, who | 
Was present, acknowledged hearty ap- 
plause, 


Mr. Seidel a Mature Artist 
When Mr. Seidel first played in Bos-’ 


ton his performances were distinguished | 
by a fluency that did not always con-. 
duce to authority in interpretation, He 
}piayed the Mendelssohn eoncerto yes- | 
terday with less of the old fluency and | 
The| arlomb and more the air—and the effect | 


most unfortunately ‘taken 
his time, opened the concert, 
(hausson, a very rich man. 
sensitive 
self 


his 


a super- 
nature, was just finding him- 
When a fail from «4 bicycle dashed 
head against a Stone wall. It is a 
ereat loss to modern music, because of 
the unquestionable gifts and the special 
cemperament of the man. The slow | 
movement of the Symphony has an au- 
tumna]l melancholy found in other pages 
of Chausson, and peculiar to him. 


Finale Well Wrought 


thinks of Swinburne’s lines about | 
end of every man’s desire. 


One 
the 


t 


reply | 
composer uses an | 


i 


| 
| 
| 


inspired the | 
What is very commendable in 


ef the first movement pre-| —of a man who had thought very seri- — 





‘cusly of his task and was devoting | splendor to which he expanded the voice AS kindly minded was ‘the audiénce | f@miliar idioms of m sic “nowadays—a 
more attention .to musicianly inter-' of the violin, Through his pieces he swept toward the little pievés that, Mr, Ballantine | ™4tter and a manner that spare not jn | 
pretation than to technical display. molton, torrential, No virtuoso of the ' | has assembled as orchestral Suite ‘and la- sharp-set harmonies, keen-edged timbres, : 
It was a pleasure to hear the Con- hour now follows his fashion. The ample [— | belled “The Garden of Hellas.” It woula|2>TUPt modulation, restless motion, 
| certo, which is so well known, inter- }tone, the large manner, the outflinging look upon the composer as well as clap him : | Short-breathed are his motivs; fitful his’ 
| preted without exaggeration, without mood are as though Ysaye had never been || while so unprepared was he for such ,Play with them; while as often as not 
sentimentality, without excessive whip- Even Mr. Elman smothers the rhapsodic fire | | warmth and’ curiosity that Mr. Monteux. rhythm is the binding means. ei 
ett iyo ane i cattt. of his youth; while Miss Morini, disposed — | must needs trundle him, as it were, to the The first of the two pieces would catch 
Ore Ce ee cs “en & - row ae by temperament to the “grand style,” § | stage. As modest—and as pleasing—are | the mood of troubled dream. By the token 
EAC eee res. OF! PYOPOFLION, 7 |promptly stifles the inclination. The sub- the merits of the music. Mr. Ballantine of the motto set above it, lament and bit. 
genuine and undistorted feeling, and terness should color it. F iui 
with complete authority. tle hand, the silken speech, the subdued has read verses of the minor and the later | ., * gl _ From afar should 
| f ‘ : spirit are the universal mode. Upon the Grecian poets—verses bearing an offering + also sound. Yet hearing, the ear re-. 
Spanish Music Intrigues refinements of Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Heifetz |to Pan; verses of moonlight mood; verses | ©©'Y©S "0 More than an uneasy, astringent, 
Probably owing to the length of the | would the youngsters yet more refine. |} in which Aphrodite muses out of her marble sharp-surfaced MUSIC. Clearer. of impreg-. 
| programme, Mr, Moanteux played two In this wise Mr. Seidel played Men- by the sea; verses. with the zest of sion is the second piece—blend, according | 
|instead of three dances which belong to | delssohn’s Concerto at the Symphony Con- the spring in them when sky and waters) to another motto, of the perfume of flower | 
\the set, ““‘Danzas Fantasticas” of. Turi-| cert of yesterday afternoon—music, it is 9B] pia to new voyaging. From all these he and the aroma. of wine. With sensuous! 
\na, The two played were “Ensueno” | true, tempting such finesse and, in these has received impressions that he would varmth, in moody tumult, Turina writes. 
/ and “Orgia.”’ Ensueno” bears the| days, gaining by it. Subdued figure, more- convey in tones, Yet he writes no “impres- For the instant, the breath of the wine 
“motto, by Jose Mas, ‘The sound of the | over, was the violinist himself. Not so JB] sionistic,” no ‘modernist’ music. Full- ‘ViPS his measures; or the odor of the. 
“Strings was as the lament of the soul, | jong ago, hand, wrist and arm as means JM! podied are his phrases and periods; warm wer stays and haunts them. Yet pieces | 
Which ‘could no fonger endure the to perceiving mind and communicating his harmonies; orderly his progress. He ™&@l and in patchwork, rather than uni-| 
We dere ge ng Paved she Bn. er | spirit hardly sufficed him. He must play uses a. full orchestra, not, seemingly be- | fed and concentrated, remains the impres- 
MEE The perfume bt tag Hower was | Upon the violin—or perhaps upon the audl- cause he desires its mass of tone; but, be- | S1on, H. TB; 
, 
| 


St Gt ee + 


New York and Mr. Monteux 


mingled with the odor of the manzan- | ence—with his whole body; while his coun- cause only with it may he gain the 


Wa, and from the depths of the narrow | tenance, as weil as his tone, must be desired texture, the desired colorings. | 


goblets filled with the incomparable | mirror to mood. Vanished now are these | Motivs, expanding into terse melody, | The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
wine joy rose like an incense.”’ |errors of excess and Mr. Seidel, coming | rather than ample themes as amply de- Monteux conducting, celebrated the more 
. The music is intriguing, not conven- | upon the stage and continuing there, is a veloped generate this music. They are richly sensuous aspects of music at its 


| 


‘tionally modern in the manner of so | paragon of poise. Many times recalled, 
‘many Spanish composers ‘who have | he betrayed not an emotion. Only upon 
| studied in Paris, full of mooe, caprice, | Mr, Burgin, politely proffering the pitch, 
jexotic color, This is the most inmterest- | qi@ he deign to smile. Of this new 
jing and the most authentic music )¥ | geigel and also of the Kreisler afore- 
\Turina we have heard, and we could | said, is the violinist’s present tone. 
tafford to; hear more at the symphony | Thread-like, it undulates upon the air. 
‘concerts of music by modern Spaniards, Light are the inflections he lays upon it. 


not motivs to mark Mr. Ballantine as} third concert in Carnegie Hall last week, 
composer of individual invention. They |In fact, John S. Sumner, merely reading 
recall no one; yet they bear no “very per- | the programme notes, might have felt 
sonal” stamp. Like the matter of good called upcn to register pious disapproval. 
prose, they are of/the viable material for , Imagine Ber'ioz’s Overture to “Benvenuto 
! music. Cellini,” the pulsing rhythms of Brahe 
Rather, the virtue of the little pieces Concerto in D major for violin, Francs 
. re lies in the freshness of mood and impression || Wild Huntsman,” the bewitching Ange 
SYM PHONY CONCERT Sunshine and shadow no pore Wan yet , throughout animating them. Mr. Ballan- | 8/@n ladies of Ravel's ° Spanish preg: 
4 4% over it. Fine-spun goes transition; a ohn ae tine invokes Pan as though he als6 warmea | 4nd Smetana’s lush tone-poem, “The hk 
ee Hews Radha 1 ‘lation is a mere touch of bow and finger; Fl to tne god. For him, too, beat the spring-444U,”’ all in two short hours! The or- 
PREVAILING FASHIONS WITH THE} rhythm stirs rather than beats ; arabesques tides. He looks with Aphrodite’s longing | Chestral readings were distingyigeee a 
) : VIOLIN are tracery in gossamer. Even to the upon the sea; with the moon descends to/ Clarity, precision and the character vf 
pianissimo that is ‘felt rather than darkness, For the instant and no more,} Boston Symphony brand of verve and viv- 
wrest “heard” (as certain foolish Germans used |the music records the image, imparts the }idness. “The Wild Huntsman,” the min- 
Mr. Sirdel in Mendelssohn’s Concerto for} to say) does M~. Seidel on ‘gene ia answering mood. As instantly and com- gied blaring climaxes pase egy vin 
Yet this tone, that would out-Kreisler |§) pletely the audience receives and knows j J currents with full effect. s same e 
Fresh Example—A Tone Close-Mated to} 5 icjer in refinements upon the violin, || Few of the younger composers so keep thetr quality, tempered by quixotic quirks and 
the Music — Mr. Ballantine Does aj keeps softly penetrating voice, is exceeding: | eye upon the object; so concentrate the| Whimsies, colored the first two divisions of 
ly sensitive to the contours and the ac- ff) mood; so waste no musical méand.. Once | Ravel's “Rhapsody.” Familiar Bohemian 
Little Thing Well—Turina, Moody and} cents of the music in hand; while ogee! more terseness is close to tensity in tones, | folk tunes tinkled through Smetana’s mu- 
Restless very foot of the letter in this bidvad bape of §|| Therein Mr. Fallantine is wise “modernist,” | Sic, but received life and individuality from 
1923, it suits the Concerto of Felix Men.- | More ‘‘modernist” in the usual sense of Mr. Monteux and his men, [The Globe. 
delssohn Bartholdy. Much of his music |§/||the word is Turina of Madrid jin tha here | Last Saturday it was Mr. Monteux’s | 
ROM the violin Mr. Kreisler draws | survives into these days, returns into Sons “Fantastic Dances,” played yesterday for | turn to give a concert hearing of Wagner 
a tone slender of body, fine of tex- ‘with surprising freshness, by virtue of the | the first time in America. Spanish Dances, and he put his opportunity to good use, 
ture, silken in lustre, undulant IM workmanship. Mendelssohn in this par- according to the conventions of theatre | His selections were admirably made to 
motion. By common consent Mr. ticular piece, as in many another, may |§|}and concert-hall, they are not. No more | give an effective hearing of the composer, 
‘Kreisler is the foremost violinist of hiS have had little to say. Yet so adept are i§ido they smack of the folk, of urban vs although away from their native surround- 
time; while from the ends of Burope to pis means, so ingratiating his manner that Bi rural Scene, after the manner of the ings of the theatre; he made an appro- 
the ends of America countless audienceS ;tporewith the hearer sits content. The | newer Spanish composers and now and priate choice of a soloist in Mr. Whitehill, 
hear him gladly. Naturally, inevitably, the gjander body, the fine-drawn line, the fjagain, of Turina himself. Less than in|from the Metropolitan Opera Hause, who 
younger generation of violinists would be limplid. progress of the ‘Concerto win the Bide Falla, less even than in Granados | sings the part of Wotan as if to its.man- 
@8 Mr. Kreisler is. They cultivate like gor The polished surface still catches |§iidoes following fancy discover a Spanish ner born, and he put his orchestra through | 
| BAlities of tone, seek similar refinements jien¢ and shadow; while at every turn background. As scanty is the hint of!an excellent performance.. The numerous” 
and poise of musical speech, return to the ysendelssohn seems to be making the nicest, | close Parisian antecedents. By the evi-| audience was the largest seen at one of 
pieces that he is wont to choose. ONncé tp, surest choice. Hven his tonal fancies Bi} dence of the ear, Turina chose tO} these concerts in some seasons and enthu- 
pen a time Mr. Ysaye carried all before) .4:0) this fineness, this precision. And) write short tone-poems in dance-rhythms, igiasm waxed high. [The Herald. 
‘him in American concert-halls by the) yesterday the voices of Seidel and of Men-| | letting a single mood permeate each | TA OMD > — eh. 7: lg as Hi 
bréadth and depth, the richness and thé} qegissohn were as one. B Diece, Writing, he chooses one of the! 
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New Music by Turina‘and 
- Ballentine Also Heard 


} The vividly emotional performance, 
by: Toscha Seidel of Mr'andelssohn’s! 
jeoneerto for violin is probably wha 
most people will remember yesterday’s 
Symphony concert by. He not only 
j brought to the familiar show piece an, 
extraordinary technical mastery of his 
| instrument, he used that mastery as a 
jmeéans of revivifying and glorifying’ 
|what most people have come to regard 
@$8 conventionally correct and primly 
Sentimental music. After all, the com- 
poser may have felt the piece as in- 
tensély as Mr Seidel did. Mendelssohn 
should certainly have appreciated the 


Staal: of tone, the musicianly phras- + 


the subtle dynamics of yesterday’s 
” ce on the part of the soloist. 
The audience was roused to an un- 


wonted but becOming enthusiasm. It 
not ¢.'y recallegds” - Seidel five times,| 


almos. . record fo. newcomer to these 
concerts; it also itened to his play- 
ing with none of the discreet rustling 


of Programs and almost none of the, 


more or less stifled bronchial! outbursts 
‘Sy * ordinarily accompany all music in 
yrophony Hall. Mr Monteux and the 
orchestra played the accompaniment 
with more enthusiasm and less stodgi- 
ness than they accord most assisting 
artists. | 
_ Chausson’s symphony was given an 
‘eloquent and moving performance. The 
first two movements may be loosely 
constructed and too reminiscent of 
Wagner and Franck ‘he last move- 
ment is certainly a masterpiece worthy 
of many hearings, nobly individual 
music, proving that Frenchmen are 
sometimes able to compose in the grand 
manner. 

Of the two new pieces played, Mr Bal- 
fentine’s suite, ‘“‘From the Garden of 
Hellas,’’ gave by far the most pleasure. 
Poems in the Greek Anthology suggest- 
ed the four movements, each of which is 
an imaginatively honest and faith- 
tul depiction of a human mood. Mr Bal- 
lentine has not used ultra modern har- 
monic or orchestral effects. He does 
not disdain melody and consonance. He 
has writen ingratiating, agreeable 
music, which was obviously enjoyed by 
-yesterday’s audience. The composer 
Was recalled to the stage to bow his 


HONY CONCERT 


| 


paint in by illustrative ac- 
tion. Except for some quite unneces- 
sary dissonance and a_ profusion of 
noise, especially from percussion instru- 
ments, the rest of Turina’s music was 
harmlessly dull. 

Next week ‘Carlos Salzedo will play the 
harp solo in his own symphonie poem, 
“The Enchanted Isles.’”’ Mr Burgin, and 
not Mr Shirley, is announced to play 
the viola d’amore solo in Loeffler’s ‘‘La 
mort de Tintagiles,’’ Schumann’s “Rhen- 
ish Symphony” and two of Dvorak’s 
‘Slavonic Dances’ are the other num- 
bers listed. 


" eee we eee = ee 


en 


SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the following program will be 


given by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Monteux, conductor. The 
Third Symphony of Schumann in E-fiat 
(the ‘“‘Rhenish’’) will be performed. 
Carlos Salzedo, the noted harp virtuoso 
and composer, will take the solo. part 
in his symphonic poem “Terres En- 
chantees.”’ The other pieces will be 
Loeffier’s dramatic poem ‘La Mort de 
Tintagiles’” (after Maeterlinck),~ in 
which the viola d’amore solo will be 
piayed by Mr. Burgin, and the two Slas 
vonic Dances of Dvorak, opus 46, Nos. 1 
and 3. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


The second and last pair of young 
people’s concerts this season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will take 
place next Tuesday and Wednesday afe- 
ternoons, Feb. 13 and 14, at 4 o’clock. 


All tickets for these concerts have been 
apportioned through the public schools 
of Greater Boston. 

Mr. Monteux will present the follow- 
ing program: Weber’s Overture. to 
‘“Obereon’’; the Allegretto from Beeth- 
oven’s Symphony No. 7;  4Berlioz’s 
‘‘March to the Scaffold’’ from the ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’’ Symphony; ‘Invocation’ from 
‘The Erinyes,’’ by Massenet; Suite from 
“Carmen’’; “In Wartime’ from Mace 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite,’”’ and Tchaikove 
sky’s Overture ‘'1812.’’ 


jacknowledzments after the perform- 


ance. 


Edward Ballantine studied pi 
mann Loud and Mary L. Reg 
special student in Harvard Colle 
with Messrs. Spalding and Cony 
and Helen Hopekirk. From 190 
with Arthur Schnabel 


Instructor in the Music Department of Harvard College. 


+ 


Mr. ToscHa SripeL was born 
1900. 


When he was three years old he began to study the violin with 
Fiedemann. His musical nature showed itself at an early age. 
When he was eight he played a concerto by de Bériot in the Union- 
salle at Odessa, and so impressed Alexander Fiedemann, the brother 
of his teacher, that arrangements were made for the boy to enter 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. In 1912 Fiedemann advised 
Toscha to study with Leopold Auer then living near Dresden in 
summer, at Petrograd in winter. Young Seidel played in 1914 a 
few times in Petrograd at pupils’ concerts. In 1915 he was with 
Auer near Christiana, where he made his first appearance on Sep- 


tember 1, 1915 ( Tchaikovsky’s concerto). He gave other concerts 
in Christiana, 


Copenhagen. 


at Odessa, Russia, on November 4, 


He spent the winter of 1915 with 
and in April, 1916, made his first public 
fall of 1916 and the summer and fall of 1917 he gave many concerts 
In Scandinavia. When Auer came to the United States, Mr. Seidel 
accompanied him. He played for the first time in New York on 


April 14, 1918. His first appearance in Boston was at Symphony 
Hall on March 9, 1919. 


Auer in Petrograd, 
appearance there. In the 


Soloist: 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 


a Re 
Ee ——— 


eee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Ballantine’s Suite 


ano and harmony with John Her- 
al in Springfield, Mass.; then, while a 

ge, 1903-07, he studied composition 
erse, and piano with Edward Noyes 
¢ to 1909 he studied piano in Berlin 
and Rudolph Ganz, and composition with 
Philippe Riifer. During the fall term of 1909 he studied composi- 


tion in the Scola Cantorum in Paris. Since 1912 he has been an 


made a tour of Norway, played at Stockholm and | 


se onl . 
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SEIDEL SOLOIST AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


- -—--—h, /0,/9.2% 
New Music by Turina‘an 


Ballentine Also Heard 


The vividly emotional 
by Toscha Seidel of Mandelssohn’'s 
concerto for violin is probably what 
most people wiil remember vesterday’s 
Symphony concert by. He not only 
brought to the familiar show piece an. 
extraordinary technical mastery of his 
instrument, he used that mastery as a 
means of revivifying and glorifving 
what most people have come to regard 
as conventionally correct and primly 
sentimental music. After all, the com- 
poser may have felt the piece as in- 
tensely as Mr Seidel did. Mendelssohn 
should certainly have appreciated the 
rurity of tone, the musicianly phras- 


performance 


ls the subtle dynamics of yesterday’s) =, 
performance on the part of the soloist.) Chantees. 


bers listed. 


Turina’s “Fantastic Dances’’ 


modernist terms of conventionally 


Spanish musical material. A few pages. 
at the beginning of the “Orgy’’ suc-| 


ceeded in painting a mental picture, or 
at least suggested that: the Diaghilev 
ballet could paint in by illustrative ac- 
tion. 

sary dissonance 
ments, the rest of Turina’s music was 
harmlessly dull. 


Next week ‘Carlos Salzedo will play the | 
harp solo in his own symphonic poem. | 


“The Enchanted Isles.’’ Mr Burgin, and 
not Mr Shirley, iS announced to play 
the viola d’amore solo in Loeffler’s ‘La 


mort de Tintagiles.’’ Schumann’s ‘“Rhen- 


ish Symphony” and two of Dvorak’s 
‘Slavonic Dances” are the other num- 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the following program will be 


given by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Monteux, conductor. The 
Third Symphony of Schumann in E-fiat 
(the ‘‘Rhenish’’) will be performed. 
Carlos Salzedo, the noted harp virtuoso 
and composer, will take the solo part 
in his symphonic poem “Terres En- 
The other pieces will be 


The audience was roused to an un-| Loeffler’s dramatic poem “La Mort de 


wonted but becoming 
not ¢.'v recalled’ 
almos. . record fo. newcomer to these 
concerts; it also si.tened to his play- 
ing with none of the discreet rustling 


more or less stifled bronchia!] outbursts 
th* ordinarily accompany all musie in 
Symphony Hall. Mr Monteux and the 
orchestra played the accompaniment 
with more enthusiasm and less stodgi- 
ness than they accord most assisting 
artists. 

Chausson’s symphony was given an 
eloquent and moving performance. The 
first two movements may be loosely 
constructed and too reminiscent of 
Wagner and Franck ‘““he last move- 
ment is certainly a masterpiece worthy 
of many hearings, nobly individual 
music, proving that Frenchmen are 
sometimes able to compose in the grand 
manner, 

Of the two new pieces played, Mr Bal- 
lentine’s suite, “From the (Jarden of 
Hellas,’’ gave by far the most pleasure. 
Poems in the Greek Anthology suggest- 
ed the four movements, each of which is 
an imaginatively honest and _ faith- 
ful depiction of a human mood. Mr Bal- 
lentine has not used ultra modern har- 
monic or orchestral effects. He does 
not disdain melody and consonance. He 
has writen ingratiating, agreeable 
music, which was obviously enjoyed bv 
yesterday’s audience. The composer 
was recalled to the stage to bow his 
acknowledgments after the perform- 
ance, 


enthusiasm. It 
Seidel five times,| which the viola d’amore solo will be 


Tintagiles’’ (after Maeterlinck), im 


piaved by Mr. Burgin, and the two Sla-« 


| vonic Dances of Dvorak, opus 46, Nos. i 
of programs and almost none of the, 


and 3. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


The second and last pair of young 
people’s concerts this season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will take 
place next Tuesday and Wednesday afe- 
ternoons, Feb. 13 and 14, at 4 o’clock. 
All tickets for these concerts have been 
apportioned through the public schools 
of Greater Boston. 

Mr. Monteux will present the follow- 
ing program: Weber’s Overture to 
“Obereon’’; the Allegretto from Beethe 
oven's Symphony No. 7: Berlioz’s 
‘March to the Scaffold’’ from the ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’’ Symphony; ‘Invocation’ from 
‘The Erinyes,’’ by Massenet; Suite from 
“Carmen”; “In Wartime’? from Mace 


Dowell’s “Indian Suite,’ and Tchaikove 
sky’s Overture ‘‘1812.’’ 


eee oe -eee 


: are a. 
rather dull and labored reworking in. 


Hxcept for some quite unneces-_ 


_and a profusion of) 
noise, especially from percussion instru- | 


accompanied him. 


Edward Ballantine studied piano and harmony with John Her- 
mann Loud and Mary L. Regal in Springfield, Mass.; then, while a 
special student in Harvard College. 1903-07, he studied composition 
with Messrs. Spalding and Converse, and piano with Edward N oyes 
and Helen Hopekirk. From 1907 to 1909 he studied piano in Berlin 
with Arthur Schnabel and Rudolph Ganz, and composition with 

| Philippe Riifer. During the fall term of 1909 he studied composi- 
fion in the Scola Cantorum in Paris. Since 1912 he has been an 
lnstruetor in the Music Department of Harvard College. 


Mr. Toscua Srimpent was born at Odess: , Russia, 


on November 4, 
1900. 


| 
: 


| iedemann. His musical nature showed itself at an early age. 


When he was eight he played a concerto by de Bériot in the Union- 
salle at Odessa, and so impressed Alexander Iiedemann, the brother 


When he was three years old he began to study the violin with 


’ s+ - naa r¢ oT? . 7 ats 6 7° . 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. In 1912 Fiedemann advised 


| 

( f ] . t Py) +} QV ; 

| Of his teacher, that arrangements were made for the boy to enter 
| 


TNaeathea < ; 7 . = 
Toscha to study with Leopold Auer then living 
| Summer, at Petrograd in winter. 
| 3 


near Dresden in 
Young Seidel played in 1914 a 
lew times in Petrograd at pupils’ concerts. In 1915 he was with 
Auer near Christiana, where he made his first appearance on Sep- 
| tember 1, 1915 ( Pchaikovsky’s concerto). 

in Christiana, made a tour of Nor 
Copenhagen. 


‘ 
< 


He gave other concerts 
ray, played at Stockholm and 


Ul of 1916 and the Summer and fall of 1917 he o 
In Scandinavia. 


gave many concerts 
When Auer came to the United States, Mr. Seidel 
| He played for the first time in New York on 
Mipiny l4, 1918. His first appearance in Boston was at Symphony 


/fiall on March 9, 1919. 


Soloist: 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 
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Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes after Ballantine’s Suite 
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CARLOS SALZEDO 
RICHARD BURGIN 


Viola d’Amore 


Harp Solo: 
SYMPHONIC POEM, “La Mort de Tintagiles,”’ 


SYMPHONY in E& flat major, No. 3, Rhenish,’’op, 97 
after the Drama of Maurice Maeterlinck, for Orches- 


I. Vivace 
II. Moderato assai 


III. Allegro non troppo; 


IV. Maestoso 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Terres Enchantées”’ 


NYA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16, AT 2.30 P.M. 
tra and Viola d’Amore, op. 6 
TWO SLAVONIC DANCES, op. 46, Nos. 3 and 1 
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Symphony Hall. 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


HIRE: 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, AT 8415 P.M. 
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jarpist, to be 
*eard here. ale caditl 


secaceltinceledpjolel-intetotetoanate’ 
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Years ago Herman Melville ‘wrote a 


wonderful description of “The Wn 
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‘Compositions by Schu- 
mann, Salzedo, Loeffler 
and Dvorak on Program 


HARPIST INTERPRETS 
HIS OWN TONE POEM 


By PHILIP HALE 


Lhe lith concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony hall. The program was as 
follows: Schumann, Symphony No. 3 
(“‘Rhenish’’): Salzedo, “T’Enchanted 
[sles,’"” Symphonia poem for harp and 
orchestra (first time in s0ston; Mr. 
Salzedo, harpist): Loeffler. “The Death 
of Tintagiles’’ dramatic poem (after 
Maeterlinck)—Mr. Burgin, Viole d’Am- 
our; Dvorak, Siavonte Pances. op. 46, 
Nos. 3 and 1. 

Schumann's Symphony is worth play- 
jing and hearing if only for the third 
movement, music peculiar in mood and 
expression, and for the “Cathedral 
Scene,”’ music that is solemnly and 


nobly pontifical. In these movements | 


Schumann’s remarkable ability to score 
in &@ coarse, heavy, lumpish manner, is 
not so apparent. The first movement 
is lacking in contrasts, and the finale 
is not impressive. As for the Scherzo, 
Mr. Apthorp was right when he found 
the chief theme to be of “'a rather pon- 
derous joviality,"’ expressing well the 
sentiment of Goethe’s Drinkers in Auer- 


bach's cellar — ‘As ‘'twere five hun-| 


dred hogs, we feel so cannibalic jolly.’ 
The constant repetition of this theme 
reminds one of a drunkard insisting at 
intervals on telling the same rude jest, 
or, what is worse, roaring a stave of a 
,Song for Meg or Moll. 

| Mr. Salzedo’s Symphonic poem, com- 
posed in 1918, was ‘first performed at 
Milwaukee by the Chicago Symphony in 
November, 1919. There was a perform- 
ance at Chicago in the same month. The 
vomposer entitled his work ‘‘Terres En- 
chantess,”’ translating the title “En- 
chanted Isles.’ 


chanted Isles,’’ a term given by Span- 
iards to the Galapagos, they inhabited 
by gigantic turtles, though at times an 
island or two served as a dwelling 
place for convicts. Surely the Gala- 
pagos never heard such sounds as Mr. 
Salzedo drew from his harp and the 
other instruments. 

Another enchanted isle was reigned 
over by Prospero, the usurper; for the 
rightfu) lord was Caliban, who’ said to 
Stephano and Trinculo 

“The isle is full of noises, 
sounds and Sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not. 
sometimes a thousand twangling in- 
struments 
Will hum about mine ears.” 

No, this was not Mr.. Salzedo’s en- 
chanted isle, 

He is known as a harpist of uncom- 
mon technical ability, of rare skill in 

| producing unusual effects from hig in- 
istrument. He has written much for the 
[ harp: not content with. six harps, he 
has achieved the feat of writing for 
21 harps, wood-wind choir, female 
tc and percussion, Thus he has al- 
most eclipsed the virtuoso spoken of by 
the western preacher: ‘And he played 
On a harp of a thousand strings: Spirits 
of Just men made perfect.” 

In his “Enchanted Isles,’ he has evi- 
;dently sought first after color. He has 
(thus gained strango, sometimes beau- 
;tiful effects, but, men and brethren, are 
ySplashes of color, delicate tints and 
‘demi-tints all that we have a right to 
‘expect in an orchestral work for a 
‘Symphony concert? This symphonie 
‘poem starts from nowhere and finally 
jafter long ramblings arrives there. 
‘There is tinkling of the harp, there 
rare Sweepings up and down. but the 
musical ideas have little significance, 
there is no body, no substance. Ex- 
periments in color. The audience was 
entertained; the composer-virtuoso was 
recalled. 
| A gentleman of ancient Greece once 
humbly apologized for having a pomp- 
ous funeral] for his very small child. 
[If one should ask, why this elaborate 
musical] composition to portray the 
death of little Tintagtles,. the purport of} 
|Maeterlinck’s drama is misunderstood. 
| Not without reason did he call it a 
gees for marionettes, so that the sym- 
bolism might be the Plainer and the 
| OFS impressive. Tintagiles was a 


} 
i 
{ 
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t 
; 


child, but we are alj children when 
we know that the “hidden, noiseless 
monster” is waiting for us, nor do the 
assurances of Sir Conan Doyle, Sir 
Oliver Lodge and others Wholly dispel 
the fear that has haunted mankind 
through the centuries. Rightly, then, 
| aid Mr. Loeffler give dramatic intensity 
;to his symphonic poem. with the superb | 
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es 
informed the compiler of 
Pprosram notes that the name ‘‘En- 
chanted Isles’”’ was chosen for this piece 


balance unveils to the hearer a new 
world of sounds.’ He added that the 


brought him fame. Has his Slavonic which orn to the hearer a new world this music, considered a few years ago! chief theme in the piece was borrowed 

Rhapsod; .* his once brilliant Scherzo | 6 age analysis, a psychological | dangerously, and by some insufferably | from another work of his own. an “Idyl- 

Capriccio aged with time? | bat arate wr bh individual's maaan: et | | ‘advanced brought the peptide Poem,” one of the ‘Poetic Studies” 
The concert will be repeated tonight. | ses ton 2 called in orchestral parlance | 
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SALZEDO’S MOONSHINE; LOEF 


TIGHT BINDING 


CONCERT — 
Fel. (7-92 
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FULL-BODIED 


A Rambling Piece for Harp and Orchestra 


and the Familiar Tone-Poem of Tinta- 
giles—For Better and for Worse Schu- 
mann Symphonic—Excellent Perform- 
ance 


MONG all the composers who for 
one reason or another are called 
great, Schumann alone may be de- 
suribed as a bungling workman. 


“Almost reverent was the spirit in which 


Frederick Stock 
long 
re-scoring 
called 
a, 
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to far better 


_ other. 


took upon himself not 
the task of revising and 
Schumann’s Third, the so- 
“Rhenish’’ Symphony; yet what 
rebuke was where offered to. th: 
composer. Surely no one endowed with 
sound gsthetic sense would attempt to per- 
form such office for any symphony of 
Haydn, Mozart. Beethoven, Schubert or 
Mendelssohn. In the orchestral writing of 
these men, making due allowance for the 
technical limitations of their day, the mat- 
ter and manner are perfectly correlated. 
T> change one would be to injure the 
There is, of course, the celebrated 
miscaleulation of tonal balance at the end 
of the first movement of Schubert’s C major 
Symphony, and Wagner has shown how a 
passage in the Scherzo of the “Ninth Sym- 
phony” of Beethoven can be made to sound 
advantage. 


ago 


‘random instances—the exceptions that prove 


' 


' ‘the rule. 


| sufficiently familiar 


Schumann is, however, in different 
case. Setting aside the Overture to ‘Man- 
fred,” his orchestral compositions might be 
wholly re-scored not only to greater effec- 
tiveness but also to the clearer presenta- 
tion of their musical content. 

It is almost a pity that Mr. Monteux, re- 


_viving Schumann’s “Rhenish” Symphony at 


the concerts of this week, did not give 
Bostonians an opportunity to pass upon 
the merits of Mr. Stock’s version. of the 
piece. Admitting the possible tastelessness 


‘of such revision, agreeing. in general with 


the estimable Ebenezer Prout that in the| 
the > 


matter’ of scoring we should take 
classic as men take their wives ‘for better 


or for worse,” the fact remains that the 


‘Third Symphony according to Schumann is 
here and that this 
music according to Stock might prove an 
interesting revelation. 
its original estate, the piece proved again 
the force of Theodore Thomas's words as 
quoted by Mr. Stock, the words that spurred 
the latter to his task of revision: “Oh, if 
Schumann had only known how to handle 
the orchestra... how effectively his music 


themes, good ' 


| lie in its instrumental presentation. 


But these’ are. 


Heard yesterday in. 


d be | +o sound! Such fine, noble 
en cringe me Badan 8 Ste sie yet such 
abominably poor orchestration.” 

Nor does all the fault in this ogg 
: e 
sweep and impetus, the sheer elation of the 
chief theme of the opening Vivace are not 
to be denied, but its characteristic rhythm 
is too, insistently pursued throughout the 
movement and the resultant effect is that 
of a careless, headlong improvisation, not 
of a well balanced, well contrasted sym- 
phonic structure. Schumann seldom suc- 
eacded in developing his themes; he mete- 
ly “worried” them, and the ineptitude of 


this process 


self, e 
still makes its appeal. To pursue these co 


plainings, the second movement, with its 
subject taken from the so-called ‘“Rhein- 
weinlied,” has 4 “heery” joviality, pleas- 
ing no doubt to the Teutonic mind, but 
savoring too strongly of the cellar. 
third movement is undeniably pretty and 
comfortably soothing, yet the commeénta- 
tors wrangle as to which its principal 
melody resembles the more—the 
Without Words” of Mendelssohn, or an 
air from Donizetti’s “Tucia di Lammer- 
mcor,.”’ Then there is the ensuing “Cathe- 
dral Scene’? over which Schumann orig- 
irally wrote “In the character of the ac- 
companiment of a solemn ceremony.” 
Solemn this music is in a sense, but it 
may hardly conjure up in any vividness 
the picture that was in the composer's 
-nind. Incidentally Mr. Stock has appar 
entiv revamped the scoring of this move- 
ment with exceptional thoroughness, yet 
as it left Schumann’s hand 


trai writing. 


distresses though the theme it- | 


ven on its thousandth reappearance | 
M- | 


The 


it contains 
some of the most effective of his orches 
Here in his treatment of theg 


“Songs | 


brass he seemed to feel the significance off 
tone-color as an end in itself and, as bu@ 


in his* music, a thought expressed 
through a certain group of instrurnents 
would lose its meaning if transferred 
another. For final thrust it may be adde« 
that the last movement of the Symphon) 
has all the shortcomings and none of th¢ 
virtues of the rest. 

The performance yesterday was of exceél 
lent quality. All that a conductor might 4d 
for the music, short of adopting the tactics 

jof Mr. Stock was done by Mr. Monteux 
To ghat extent he might have clarified 
Schumann's opacity and smoothed over hi 
clumsiness, while he made the most of suc! 
opportunities as the triumphant horns ! 
the first movement, the soft coloring, th 
tender songfulness of the third and th 
sombre sonorities of the fourth. Not with 
in memory have the opening measures 
the Symphony sinded with so splendid 4 
|vigor. Here, indeed, is one of the most ex 
hilarating pages in all symphonic mus! 
If only Schumann could hav 
gone on as he began! 
| A strange accident or intentional irom 


rarely 


| 


+ the title Mr. 


j Sempnony - Carlos 


‘ing, beautiful, 


in programme-making placed” after th 
Salzédo's symphonic 
| ei harp and orchestra, “Enchanted 
weep In the one is to be found much 
sie c—such as it is—-and but little effect; 
a the other there is a deal of effect and surely intended. 
but little muste, Mr, Salzédo, an amazing! +H broader sense, 
uoso of the hkarp, has also com 1s still persuasive a 
0 | posed | 2 and compellin: 
nigral eigen and practically all his music > rpart.of (a 
as the harp. in the foreground. With un- 
canny ingenuity he has invented many new! 


could now be disregarded, ‘but 
. eerie possible, the hearer 
sic,° e be wise, will no lon oc 
. vise, ger se 
closely the correlation that the compat 


partioular tragedy that inspired iit 
The composer, who was present yester- 


e-Cc rs | 


hie ei a and these are embodied jn| May alone know how fully h 
navel, sa renpigg But in this symphonic’ were revealed in the performance, 
tits tanober anh piayed yesterday by was possible for one not go intimately 
TORS to th his familiar skill,| ray with the music to find this per- 
one acquainted with Man 3 retin ce that San Seonts x ore Surely i soem 
ve : Mr. alzédo’s solo - wMonteux had giv 
ott ca a peg rest of the music—hardly ail that any composer mae jently kat Oe 
vrantie Ph dsp study in orchestral, chance to let his musie speak unhampered 
harmonies the i h I ee. ee aa mae 
eth eae ape whole paraphanalia of im-| From Loeffler of “La Mort de Tintagiles” 
ground dealner ate but a misty back.| 0 Dvorak of the Slavonic Dances Numbers 
pickings, patiin agonist these pluckings, Three and One from Opus 46, is a long 
narp right. be +g — poundings .of ths Step. But as maker of programmes Mr 
<a: ita las a ig ayed. Technicaliy this Monteux’s instinct seldom fails him. His 
eal aie oa cee ~ adroitness aplenty, but,| @#udience of yesterday had heard a fading, 
epee rather’ tease net. ern” fl ghany bed. heart ee cae 
value as music is negligible. vere en) ele ee, eh heard for nearly @ quarter 
A ee aD , @ vacuities of Mr. ; 
areas ot a ne, gusty| SYmphonic poem and upon that the terse 
1'intagiles” a a 2oeffler’s “La Mort de} and intensities, the occasional furies of Mr 
breath of Nanni, 7 * refreshing, vitalizing Loeffler’s drama in tones, Presumably 
ly nitentae “e ahhie Is music that near-) after these experiences it would relish: 
bos reer gal a century of life has left} ™UuSi¢c that was frankly light, tuneful, 
, ater in this “dramatic poem” colorful and, in its modest way, engaging. 


Yet it 


/com ss + Ship 
leah Senate yin which time has deal And this in Dvordk’s Dances Mr Monteux 
& 7——for time ha. ; granted it. ' ; 
ing clichés of even > SOY OF, BR 
| melodic designs and 


' Ww. S. S.> 
ok most audacious C "7 
armonic progres- . . 
ce Bereta dina rg inevitably rob poor Bernat Soloist 
fiat music of a measure of its | ; | 
einal eftectivences. No longer may Mr. | I map, ith Boston Symphony 
‘rs music, as once it did, mir | Yesterday afternoon, A of : 
almost unclouded the vite ; BOTT a tn iternoon, /the / Boston 
ror, the bodin e piteousness, the hor-|")™PHony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
Seaina aie ree ie Maeterlinck's “Little | conductor, played for its fifteenth pro- 
pave ioe eae igh es.” The poet’s words | Stam Schumann’s third Symphony; 
the tragedy of all ne coeoeer Sue is | Salzédo S Symphonic Poem “Enchanted 
pressive power of eikonal that the ex- [sles,” for Harp and Orchestra; 
ils sine inevitabey en etn, naan he “La Mort de Tintagiles” and 
me » mov- CWO Slavonic dances by Dvorak. 
noble ,always parr Tiga poetry, often Carlos Salzédo was the saisies His 
“Death of Tintagiles.” mn yn gi pro rom ng poein was played for the 
to feel an exe Hee) a it ds still) first time in Boston. , . 
spirit. 6 pratt a quickening of the! Mr. Salzédo has a een oar tie Te 
heart: and ‘mind. Wi a response of both tra! color and seems tere r orchnes- 
dy Senatecanins ‘thout too much thought search for the pi e ever on the 
“drathatio wa S play, intrinsically this He often succ reutee and outlandish. 
from the las he 8 eloquent as few pieces rarely j he ceeds in startling, more’ 
Top lan of living composers are elo-, 12°! Res charming his auditors. Here 
eons ny “4 as voice to the horrors and sea ent as a composer begins and 
ck Sate s drama of the boy Tintagiles, ~” Ss if he is to be judged by those 
1@ monstrous, loathsome Queen, of his compositions -which“have al- 
ready been heard here. Of melodic’ 


spay pitiful prey he becomes, has Mr. 
er’s music lost appreciably in potency *"@ harmonic invention there ig 
in this symphonie 


sions, 


an 
d power. It might almost be better if scarcely a trace 
Loeffler chose for his piece! Poem. 
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ly as the exact musical counterpart of the 
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of this mu-_ 
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arlos Sal- 
s at the | 
In the, 


usical composition, to main- | 

merest hefore the ido gprs | stranger poems by Sara. Yarrow—sung by 
|Miss Ethel Frank at a concert of the Bos- | 
ton Musical Association—in which several ; 
harps ‘made the warp of the instrumental 


2 1 texture. “Tomorrow. and Saturday,..how-— 
anali & . 


Ap uaa 
isa tee 
y | OOF 4 


ever, Mr. Salzédo will be disclosed here as | 

re author of a piece for full orchestra, in | 
: which a solo harp predominates. Scorn- 
1 0 seek new sonorities from his in- ing. the implications of the names concerto | 
13% vy nent and in this he has succeeded or concerted piece, Mr. Salzédo has dubbed | 
most beyond belief. The HTD) O8 61 his ‘commosition a ‘symphonic “poem with | 

solo instrument, has certain serious “harp-principal.” Regarding it he has) 


jack of tone sustaining power, yet Mr. There is no programme in connec- 
Saizédo has almost succeeded in cr€-| tion with my ‘symphonic poem for 


en 3 es ic har d orchestra. The name—‘Ter- 
ting | sion of sustained melod p and orches ena 
wee ee vise playing is full of va- res Enchantées (‘‘Enchanted Isles’’) 


r 
, 
4 


jety in style and color and gives evi- ——has been preferred to any other 


pre 


a 


chiefly on account of the newness of 
f an artistic capacity of the the orchestral balance, which unveils 


NM 


imitations, the principal one being its| .ritten thus: 


— 


ra Would that to the hearer a new world of sounds. | 
sud In this work the harp is treated in an | 
unexpected, unaccustomed fashion by 
taking advantage of the unlimited | 
: e tone colors of the -aimapip lowe ashe igo | 
6 é intagiles five in number. The conception an 
La ee or Aroninsic execution of these effects have been 


stl ‘ made possible only by the recent per- 


harmonic idiom, once considered so Written in 1918, the “Enchanted Isles” 


: ur usual, has now become a -matter of bears a dedication to the memory of Claude | 
every day musicad speech, yet the} nebussy, and in the music this composer's | 
.wnderlying poetic idea is so clearly} influence is clearly seen. Mr. Salzédo| 


'@xpressed and the work as a whole iS) directs that the beginning of his symphonic | 


$0 solidly and logically constructed] poem should sound “enveloped in mystery.” | 
that matters of harmony, melody and!Such mysteriousness is easy enough of ac-| 
rehestration find their real place in|tainment in view of the hyper-impression-_ 


' $35 eo 


the general scheme, that of mere de- istic methods employed in the fashioning of 


tails What matter the means of ex-| ‘be music and in its instrumental presenta~_ 


: l 
ny | by a composer if tion. The composer cultivates unusua 
: Bee egececds in Sintenaihe some-|'hythms and exceptional time-signatures, 
thi h’”| Such as 20-4, and, at the. other extreme, 


ing? And so Schumann’s ‘“Rhenish 
mphony again charmed the ear in| 


pages of noble music. » |bring from the harp the precise tim! res 
. New Ways and modern tendencies); that he desires, and for which he writes— 
ure all yery well, but they do not, and|*to sive a random example—such extraor- 
sh uld not, preclude admiration for| “mary indications as “meltingly calm and 


: i without dryness.”’ w. S. 5. 
of other times. S. M. ee “es ; iS 962. 


1-4. .The harmonies. are often dissonant, | 


a * according :to the newest mode in such mat- | 
spite of the orchestration, which many ters, but in effect. they are ‘veiled and | 


consider awkward and ineffective. Yet shadowy rather than stri@ent. As set fori} | 
this orchestration, like that of Brahms, ;, yr, ‘Salzédo’s own words, the part for | 
is so closely allied with the musical soj9o harp is replete with unusual sounds | 
content that any change in it cannot and with clang-tints unknown to those wiio 

be other than unnatural and forced.) have not heard his other compositions for | 
It is refreshing to hear again these|the instrument. And perhaps he alone ¢an § 


*K 
* 


Charles Moise Léon (Carlos) Salzédo was born of musical parents. 
His mother was a pianist. His father, Isaac Gaston Salzédo, born at 
Bordeaux in 1854, studied at the Paris Conservatory, where he took a 


third medal for solfége in 1874 ; a chorus basso cantante at the Paris 
Opéra (1878-80), he taught at the Eeole de Bayonne (1888-94), was 
chapel-master of the Synagogue from 1894 to 1900; chorus-master at 
the Chatelet and Bouffes-Parisiens, and teacher of singing. 

Carlos when he was seven years old entered the Bordeaux Conserva- 
tory, where in 1894 he won the first prize for solfége and pianoforte 
playing. That year, when he was nine, he entered the Paris Conserva- 
tory. In 1897, having won the first prize for solfége, he began the study 
of the harp under Alphonse Hasselmans, continuing to study the piano 
with Charles de Bériot. In 1900 he took the second prize for harp and a 
second accessit for pianoforte playing. 
Rey one he py first prize for the harp (Ada Sassoli took the other 

prize) and a first prize for pj . 
precedented at the i a lg ; Tt ee 

As pianist and harpist he gave recitals in France, Spain, Portugal 
and Switzerland. In 1905 he founded a Chamber Music Achebe at 
Monte-Carlo. In 1909 he became solo harpist of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, N ew York. Having filled the position for four years 
he toured in the United States as a virtuoso. In 1914 he formed with 
George Barrére, flutist, and Paul Kéfer, violoncellist, the Trio de Lutéce 
whose first concert was on February 22,1914. The Trio toured England 

but when the war broke out, Mr. Salzédo was | 
year, until he was honorably discharged. 
Since his return to the United States 
with the leading orchestras and in many 
Ensemble (seven harpists) was organized in 
1919, with Messrs. Barrére and EK. Rober 


Pie of Musicians from France, which developed into the Franco- 
aoe Society. In N ovember, 1920, with two of his pupils he formed 
€ Salzédo Harp Trio. He was chosen President of the National 


Association of Harpists ; 
pists in 1920, and was a t itor-in-chi 
the Eolian pe i ) ppointed editor-in-chief of 


in the French Army for a 


he has played as solo harpist 
concerts. The Salzédo Harp 
October, 1917. In December 
t Schmitz, he organized the 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Andante 


Allegro 


1922--23. 


(allegro) 
Allegro assai 
uit 
Soloist: 


ro vivace; 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte in C m 


I. Allegro moderato; Andante 


SPANISH RHAPSODY 


I. Prelude ala N 
II. Malaguefia 
III. Habafiera 


SYMPHONY in G minor 
I. Allegro molto 
II. Andante 


III. Minuetto 
IV. Finale: 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Semiramide’’ 


. Alleg 
. Finale; 


Symphony Hall. 
ALFRED CORTOT 


IV. Feria; (‘‘The Fair’’) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Alfred Cortot, 


the Eminent French Pianist. 


fathers, Nor need these younger listen- 
ers, who grow enthusiastic over the 
musio of Milhaud and other ultra-mod- 
ern composers turn up their noses at 
the great Rossini, who once ruled the 
musical world. Old-fashioned as it is, 
this overture is {n the grand style, melo- 


CONCERT GIVEN s2S-222 steiraz e 


A ‘orescendos attributed to Rossini, but 
ther ale ceceoe, A 2%2!923 used more sparingly by a few compos- 


Rossini’s Overture ” to | 


“Semiramide” Brilliant 
Feature of Program 


‘CORTOT’S WORK AT 


PIANO PLEASING 


| 

| By PHILIP HALE 

| The 46th concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
‘ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony hail. The program was). 


as follows: Rossini, Overture to “Semi- 
ramide’’; Mozart, Symphony in G 
minor; Ravel, Spanish Rhapsody; Saint- 
Saens, Concerto, C minor, No. 4 for 
plano (Alfred Cortot, pianist). 


ers before him. And {ff these young 
eulogists of diseonances without sig- 
nificance admire Mr. Casella—and not 
without reason—let them know that he 
jrecently wrote an article in glowing 
‘praise of this same Rossini, whose “Bar- 
ber of Seville” is still one of the glories 
‘and the wonders of the operatic stage. 
It seems as if Mozart lost his classte 
|Serenity whenever he chose the key of 
|G mirfor. In the {mmortal symphony 
there fs, except in the beautiful, char- 
acteristically Mozartian Andante, a 
feverishness, an intensity not to be 
found itn his other Symphonfes; and so 


‘in the perfect flower of his chamber 


music, there {s a direct, passionate ap- 
peal of one theme (G minor again} that 
reminds one of the terribly earnest 
Verdi of the fifties. 

It was to’ be expected that the 
“Ferla’’ section of Ravel's ‘Spanish 
Rhapsody” with its intoxicating fury 
would excite greater applause than the 
preceding nocturnal prelude, an ex- 
ample of exquisite impressionism or the 
tantalizing hints at Spanish dances in 
the middle movements. ‘There are 


What? Rossini’s Overture to “Bemi-| comedians who do not arouse laughter 
ramide” on @ Symphony program? ¥es,/ unless they knock the hearer down, 


and it was brilliantly played and the 
audience enjoyed it hugely, calling out 
Mr. Monteux several times. The opera 
jwas produced at Venice 100 years ago 
this month. It did not please the Vene- 
tiana, nor did it please the Parisians 
when it was first performed in Paris 
the next year, but later it grew in favor, 
Curious praise was given it. Some 
found the music abounding in “Assyrian 
coloring.’’ This page was ravishingly 
beautiful; that one Sublime, and so on 
through the gamut of eulogy. 

In Boston the Opera is associated 
with the names of Adelina Patti and 
Mme. Scalohi, though Mme. Melba has 
sung here the florid music of the Queen 
concerning whom strange stories were 
told, most of them no doubt unfounded. 
The last time the opera was heard in 
Mechanics building, it was regarded as 
& bore; but the overture {fs still an old 
and dear friend, known to us from boy- 
hood days in our little village, when we 
| Played it in a four-hana plano arange- 
‘mont with a maiden aunt. It is a good 
thing for the younger generation in the 
‘Symphony audience to learn what de- 
lightec their fathers and their grand- 


ee 


Guunesssesumeeen rere ence | aE 


sit on him, and hammer the joke into 
his skull, until he exclaims: “T see it,’’ 
and roars his ‘“‘Ha-ha’s!’* And so any 
large audience, whetheft it be in Bos- 
ton, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome,. pre- 
fers the obvious to the subtle, and cries 
out with delight at the sight of © blaz- 
|ing colors, indifferent towards tints 
‘and demi-tints. 

' Mr. Cortot ‘gave a remarkable per- 
‘formance of Saint-Saens’s concerto, an 
exhibition of plano playing that it would 
be hard to parallel as one récalls the 
visiting pianists of the last 35 years. For 
his playing was so musical, and tech- 
nically so masterly. He worked wonders 
with the modest air of one mindful 
only of the composer, not considering his 
own glory. The concerto itself is a 
finer work than the more popular one tn 
|G minor. The thematic material] is not 
|so important as the ingenious and ef- 
|fective manner in which {t is employed. 
‘It was said when the concerto was 
brought out In 1875 that it belonged to 
Saint-Saens’s “Biblical and Christian”’ 
period, during which he composed ora- 
torios, cantatas and “Samson and 


Delilah”; that the themes had a “‘mys- 
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fathers, Nor need these younger listen- 


ers, who grow enthusiastic over the 
. j music of Milhaud and other ultra-mod- 
ern composers turn up thelr noses at 


ithe great Rossini, who once ruled the 


/musical world. Old-fashioned as it {ts 
: | this overture is in the grand style, melo- 
, . Chet dious, pompous, with the {frresistible. 
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crescendos attributed to Rossini, but 

th erated nn 2%e!/923 used more sparingly by a few compos- 

| ‘ .-. ers before him. And {if these youn 
Rossini’s Ove rture Ojeulogists of diseonances without ne 
oa 5 ' | nifice imire M Casecila—and not 
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APHONY CONCERT _ [ome into new favor andan sed pas 
| | > ae | . SYM PH ONY | CONCERT | gard at the hands of panaea the ae 
‘tical ‘Character and contemplative in-|ship on every page. Few composers | | | prokoling’ Visit’ of. We eueee Go ins 
tentions.” Would that we could have |jof today, despite the almost unlimited mind an amusing article by hi OF ES: a0 
seen Satin-Saens’s face when he read/means at their command, are able to) ROSSINI OUTDOES ANCIENTS AND) peared a little more th ie m that oan 
these remarks; would that we could|/.xnress themselves with ‘such clarity MODERNS The. Chasteran. and Mab tance ue 
thee ‘magone a have heard ur c tot and sincerity. The music of this over- | _ |“Some Reasons ‘Why a ‘Futurist’ May Aa 
er ee neve heard ot. a {ture may certainly be of no great| mire Rossini,” The opening lines of this. 


. : ld hav ‘ i ) . , 
comeanter§ Eton ‘nobamoaninent! , depth of emotional expressiveness, yet His Overture to “Semiramide” as Piece | article have already been quoted in these | 


The concert will be repeated tonight. |t a ob it hay oy vey may Me of the Day and for Good Reason — columns, but they will bear repeating: 
The program of the concerts next week poser O intended to say that it can- | A: few thonthe 
will be as follows: Mendelssohn, Over- not but remain as an example of true Mozartean Melancholy Overdone—Faded| a certain concerts mo, sartan in ee 


ture to “Fingal’s Cave’; Glazounov, and apposite musical expression. Mr. Saint-Saens and Fading Ravel—Correct » town or country, where a performance 


Symphony No. 4; Albeniz-Casella, Span- \ionteux played it with no air of con- | of a delightful symphony of Mozart » 
i AN. pe was given,’ M Teneur | 
ish Rhapsody for piano and orchestra qogeension, no attempt at showy Cortot Sut it wanta i R see “my teak ea 


: Noung Sane - Sovassetti per rang nnd trickery, but simply with due attention ——— trayed no sign of it, for in ‘the middle 

for Marionettes); Casella, ‘Italia’? |!0 Its musical values. ; H the four composers represented on ble and Wealthy “immo whone ali : 
Rhapsody. Mr. Casella will conduct his| So, too, did he play Mozart's G the programme of the Symphony] allow him that which my poverty pe 
Pupazzetti and “Italia.” minor Symphony, a work often used Concert yesterday not Saint- tirely precludes me from-—to have 
- by conductors tor the purpose of giv- Saéns, or Ravel or even Mozart, one’s music composed by others and 


2 
“Lor . 6 loon @ + 13 bu ini, s , mere affixi , i pv | 
7 ws “a ing so-called ‘readings,’ a medium for | t Rossini, seemed for the time the most seu uate oT aay,  oeunenanea aa 
» J 6 ’ — 


Sixteenth Program Pot oe. the display of their own peculiar! Shi 9 mp Pa ght No reasonable person marked to me: “How you must suffer 

(92 ‘ancies in the matter of interpretation. | Kh “ig ntain. that in point of musica) listening to such music, and how I ad- 

of Boston Symp ny this respect this symphony, to- vortn the Overture to “Semiramide” is de- mire your self-control!” Although [I 

Fp arty Aybigd aici ye Rtg ar sion Pal serving of serious comparison with the have long ago given up the problem 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, zether with Beethoven s “Eroica,’ has Symphony in G minor of Mozart : though its of determining the limit of human 

onductor, gave its suffered most at their hands, it was inferiority to the “Spani ; a yy a | |) (Stupidity, I turned a somewhat be- 

Pierre Monteux, c ; it as played yes- Spanish Rhapsody” of wildered face on my companion and 

sixteenth concert yesterday afternoon refreshing to near ay tr P - ary: Ravel or to Saint-Saéns’s Fourth Concerto rejoined as quietly as possible; “My 

in Symphony Hall. Alfred Cortot was|terday, shorn of all this ae padi for the piano is more open to question. dear colleague, what if I told you that 

the soloist. The program: to hear Mozart, ‘the ine ae % e But for us of Boston in the year 1923 this | T atave tWonaini?? 

Rossini, Overture to “Semiramide” musicians, speaking 1ro0uUgs é ntti of Rossini has a fresher interest; Whether Mr. Casella’s brother-futurists 
Mozart, Symphony in G minor. measures, and none other. nina fata has Mozart’s Symphony, and this! of Paris would echo this sentiment is not 
Ravel, Spanish Rhapsody Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody 1s agree reshness had much to do with the vivia certain; but they have openly expressed 
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¥ > ianofort in ir pee ere , mr 
menwemens, Concerto for plaaore able, clever music. It 15 filled it om rah ccae that the piece made yesterday, their liking for Ambroise Thomas, a com- 
beginning to end with all the oddities 0 the Symphony the audience responded. poser less deserving of such tribute. As 


( minor, No. 4, op. 44 


It is fast becoming the fashion os of orchestration which are the stock os indifferently ; the Overture aroused its’ Mr. Casella’s article is not at hand, his 
revive operatic overtures by Rossin}, ‘in trade of the present day composer. ve nusiasmn, Beyond question the Sym- |! specific reasons for “adoring” Rossini may 
Halévy and the earlier Verdi at Sym-| > 1.4] musical invention there is .h ony inGminor is the most beauttifulamong} not with accuracy be cited. But there 
phony concerts. Was not this fashion little. Perhaps it was so intended. It tree re of Mozart. Yet through] are reasofis enough why any thoughtful 
started by Mr. Toscanini? They atford avokes the .atmospheré of Spain in Teale : tas nn here is it not losing a! musician, whether he be radical or re- 
a measure of relief from the over-| nany of its measures, though more of its rightful appeal? Might it not actionary, or betwixt-and-between, should 


. oct . have e > sé 99 
tures of Weber, which for many years often than not one receives the im- which ake oe bee go! ye 2 iret of aii tee ts the Ce 
path egrets, Mh n Grange : ‘RS igi - as on hear ar jess fre-|] First of all there is th an’ 
have held a disproportionate place on > enchman masquerad qu > ree ne An» ee 
pression of a Fr juently? And there are many of the} fecundity of invention. Though he did 


symphony programs. Then, too, the;; '. anish costume. Not so with earli ‘ye 

Canieer ER odaef om of listeners is less Be er einathiona comnlryeten, Cha- pernadly OO the atlece Ge nee unde- not take for the composing of “Semira- 
familiar with these old-time pieces saeriples 7 Bla . succeeded in becoming | || brary, of the Orchestra’s cre wah ps forty days that his contract al- 
and to them they come with A ges more Spanish than the Spaniards Until recently those same shelves mae oy tal one ed bie Kan i 
degree of freshness. angie “gi ws themselves whenever he undertook Pirate resting place for the Overtures| wrote at his leisure. A bare fortnight 
more to be found in them np : are the task of portraying that land in vi Rossini (that to “William Tell” ex- sufficed for the composition of the immortal 
interest as mere musical curiosities. tones. The performance of the Rhap- cepted), save when one or another found| “Barber of Seville.” ‘Yet of thaen auuae 
After their years of retirement the; sody was brilliant and rhythmically a way to "The Pops."’ Last season, seek-| dies that were scribbled so hastily, often 
still retain some of their original vigorous. en ee for a Young People’s Concert,| under most extraordinary cireumstanceg, 
Wwloom and it would Ae ME ey fi Sd In conclusion Mr. Cortot and the a . onteux bethought him of the Over-| many have a perennial freshness, The 
minded and prejudiced modernist in| orchestra played Saint-Saéns’ fourth wwe a The Italian in Algiers,” and Sub-) violinists of the Symphony Orchestra might | 
deed who could not find in them some- concerto. It would be mere senseless pdb iy y that engaging piece made wel-/ smile as they played the lively tune that is. 
thing of interest and profit. 50 Ros- | "be altfinding to seek for flaws in its Wow rons bag vay at a subscription concert,} the main theme of the Overture to “Semir- 
sini’s “Semiramide” was welcome yes- sc pa BNE ag In some pages there is pot Pe pd the Overture to “Semiramide’} amide,” but this smile was not all dispar- 
terday. Although. its orchestration P 3 totaal all ata ts iin sain te Biron : ge ge it, may we not also look for] aging. Rather it was in part an inevitable 
and harmonic scheme are simple as ® deeper er e -. + Saline’ Paige and iia the overtures to “The Siege of] response to the infectious galety of the 
compared with those of a composer : tO be found in Saint-saens Sic, )vorinth,”’ to “La Gazza Ladra,’ to ‘‘Tan-| music. Nor was Rossini’s gift all for 
of these latter days, there is the touch yet a& 


ain there are others which are | creas,” or perhaps “The Barber of Seville’?| sprightly melody. He could, on occasion, 

of genius and superlative eraftsman-, little more than musical fustian. fess every sign they would be heard to g be expressively songful, as the horn quar- 
B | S. M. eral enjoyment. tet in this same Overture abundantly 
lo f*llow concerts over a period of years} proves, It is recorded that Rossini stopped 

is to witness many changes in fashion, to| his study of counterpoint when he had 

observe many reversals of judgment. Once,} “learned enough to compose operas,” and 

| Outside the opera house, Rossini was dis-! in the Italy of the early nineteenth ceéen- 

“missed with a sneer, but of late he has| tury that “enough” was not a great deal, 


= esses eee 





' “We need ‘not, then, look in Rossini's] was arresting; for some it was even dis- cll icin - 
scores for any profound display of musical] turbing, The music impressed the hearer | 


; , “— 
science. He was neither a great contra-| as replete with atmosphere, fraught with §& of ADbaaate Gecphnan wank aed 
-puntist nor a resourceful harmonist. But) a strange suggestion, om the whole a transition, and under Mr. Monteux the 
besides his wit, his dramatic sense and his] geruinely- imaginative tonal evocation of Boston Symphony, restored to its form- 
gift for melody, Rossini had as composer] Andalusia. Nor had subsequent perform- | er technical finish and tonal beauty, 


another quality that has done much to keep| ances greatly altered these impressions. ig an instrument of instruments to do. 
his music alive--his genius for orchestra-| tsyt, yesterday the music disclosed, at justice to this inspired, perfect master- | 
tion. Had he scored them less adroitly his} jeast to one listener, a hitherto unsuspected | plece, 


Overtures might hardly make today th@) parrenness and artificiality. The master- Finally came Ravel’s Rhapsody, a 
appeal that they do. If - yearn ly, ingenious orchestration is still in evi- (ee Rjaanpuibton rates apn ay 
thoughts were never profound and were pe , ; ere is a Spain, par 

Giraueundeniably trivial, he could present nb 3g ly cw ge Sete ee basi realistic, partly very fantastical. Here 
them in terms of the orchestra with a be-| 11 0 Gan no 1 ie " DS A eee | et ; are black shadows, monstroug vague | 
guiling grace, a captivating cleverness, | Ceted t a ‘or ay even Y one ven “"Y shapes, that recall moods which might 
‘The Overture to “Semiramide” is now a. ; Ai jeincy ee ever Poetic measures in be excited by pictures of Goya, and | 
—eent ld, almost to a day, yet the instru- the “Prélude & la Nuit,” though the move- side by side with strange and macabre 
ya sae A ag till a delight. almost an ex- | Ment does not ,match the similar movement effects are hard, crocking colors that 
mentation is still a delight, a ee ee” | in Debussy’s “Iberia.” There are brilliant Poat Feb. dy. yas | rightly or wrongly one associates with 


‘citement, to hear. Beside it that of any, , ‘ | 
: : rig measures in the final section, but they ma the most picturesque, the most sad, the 
other music of its immediate time, whether y y | most exotic of lands. In this music pac 


hy Beethoven, Schubert, Cherubini or even acct Peay ge se hearer as does the French V irtuoso Is | Monteux is particularly versed and he 
by Weber (the Weber of 1823) is relatively} “#8Pana” of Chabrier or. the Gypsy Dance made the most of an extraordinary | 


classic. Hear in this “Semiramide”’ Over- | = “Carmen,” And between the poetry . . composition, 
ture the ingeniously contrived crescendo of the opening and the rhythmic tumult Heard In Saint —— 


at the beginning, the mellow richness of of the close, is much that now seems lack- I ; 
the quartet of horns, the glinting color of | ing both in meaning and in musical charm, | ’ : GORTOT SOLOIST AT 
‘the piccolo so freely and so effectively em- | Ravel’s place as composer does not de-| S ® ) 

‘ployed, the buoyancy of the strings, the | pend on the vitality of this or of any other aens oncerto 

luminosity, the perfect balance, the inces- single composition. Only recently his | } SYMPHONY 

sant euphony of the whole tonal fabric. String Quartet has given here renewed | 

After it yestefday much of the Symphony proof of its rare beauty. But perhaps it f , 
in G minor seemed almost drab-—and _ will be necessary to strike his name from Alfred Cortot, the distinguished I tobe Fle, 244, ( oe 


Mozart had ‘himself a felicitous touch in the list of those who have most success- French pianist, was the soloist with} Music by Mozart, Ross nl, 


scoring. fully celebrated Spain in music. | 
a nt acns, Rave 


ae | Again to forecast the future, the day oe nee Symphony easnatgis ie 


The glory of the Symphony seems now; must surely come when Saint-Saéns will Pierre Monteux conductor, at the 
ed above, the piece as a whole is to0} be known in concert-halls as the composer | 
well known to concert-goers. Certainly, the} of one Concerto for the piano, while onl 

; j . = ' 7 . ' ~ ‘ , ; 
Andante aside, the less highly esteemed) the jearned in such matters will be aware ||| >/™Phony Hall. Mr. Cortot’s ve- a red Cortot, soloist at yesterday's 
Symphony in EH-flat major proved, When of the fact that he wrote four others. hicle was the concerto in C minor of Symphony concert, wisely selected an 


concert yesterday afternoon in! 


played earlier in the season, more enjoyable Three seasons ago Mr. 


terd In the unhackneyed concerto, the one in © 
than did the G minor yesterday. . 


Ganz resurrected Saint-Saens rare eshict 
the Fifth, and it seemed hardly worth the paens, a work which called out} minor, opus 44, of Saint-Saens, last 


aie rie Haack  Nomacimygend- earings pe trouble of playing. Mr. Cortot is faithful all the admirable qualities of this | fa iste. This music. is dette, weaken 
choly is not one of the most enaur * to the Fourth, and yesterday he play os We, his ‘uSIC is deftly made 
vy > ; st , . played it great virtuoso. Bar ip he, ala 
in music, Frank cheerfulness has Oft€N yon6 gor the makin then though the system of interlocking 


: This last piece themes Seemed . Pe ” . 
~*~ - nt ri r re is also y f 7 Ww al Se 6 ‘ : as us ual more ingenious 
a better chance of surviving. The was once described by Philip Greeley Clapp than impressive. There is one good tune 


matter for sgh in a a ook Oe eat ta as “not music at all, but a kind of tonal CONTRAST ON LIST — Al com magn adeh ond Ppa not too 

of G minor has néver made stron ? ome ry | | oF S conventional padding 

the writers of symphonies. Indeed the only ee + ap Fm sa to ADR lag ae ys | he orchestral pieces were Rossini’s | eine gua gave a good routine per- 
| epu- —’ scope . mals) overture to ‘‘ reset | . F0OFMance, a bit more heavy-nande 

other instances of a symphony of any repu would not have wasted this happy phrase : ® to “Semiramide,” the Mozart dead 


: and lacking in finesse than the m ic | 

h j Lb hi ain e iG san . . ; - , e > 42 won 4 a usic 
comer that 2 oo Its cartty t 1S Pp i de | Saint-Saé g's Con certo. In fact, there is minor sym phony 9 and the > panish ; demands. If tnere was no sublimity, no * 
tona y are ounc in he now orgotten 


. , : > “ plumbing of depths i i 
h by Lalo and the now neglected !" the piece music enough of a sort. It | Hhapaody of Ravel. It was rather an! fault lay at least partially ite the 
Symphony “g @ Chaikovaky Mendel= has form, melody and harmony. It is ad- | €Xtraordinary juxtaposition of composi- Composer, who always kept both feet 
First Symphony o aye the key for a Mirably made, effectively orchestrated, and ‘tions which had little relation to each )°°CUrely Jf daintily planted on Parisian 
ssohn and Bruch, dias hy irae it after the well’ written for the piano. The chief Other in form of style. but this very the ‘eba to Kena the State FORA TTIOG, Bt 
“se he age ns pomangtbeed persistent use of theme of the Finale arrests the attention; contrast was doubtless piquant to the | ” © pianist twice. 
, rs ° 4 - ; 


Mr Monteux began the program wit 
| but it is obvious, almost blatant. Yester- audience 'tKossini’s overture tu his for with 
etions of his He tn rae Tre Ww his forgotten opera 
it through es bg no oie vies i its char- day Mr. Cortot played the piece agreeably, And after all, although Rossini’s over- | pete ver betas fg. One wished that’ the 
bi nd + athe But it may also often brilliantly quite as well as it de- ture is old, the slow introduction con- | 0°°rture had remained in oblivion, — It 
acteristic e 
account for the fact that, in full realiza- 


3 , lis cheerfull | 
served to be played. But what a thankless tains one of his loveliest melodies in; quite enounie tunente it to Klos ny 
fon-.t the beauty and the technical perfec- {274 ungrateful task—one that mht quite #j/ “16 theme for the horns, and the alle- | hand-organ repertory. The performance 
n tf e 
tion of the music, it is possible to find in 
it more than a hint of monotony, 


as well have been performed by a pianola, sro has the Rossinian gayety andj} was excellent, lively and sentimental Ace 
When first heard at a Symphony Con- 


Beginning in the high spirits of Rossin, sparkle which intoxicated the audiences | ‘UrNS. 
¢ anish in Mozart’s G minor sym- 
cert some rine years ago, Ravel's Sp Saint-Saéns forty-eight years old, to 


i rer ; of his a: ; “ei ‘| The most genuine applaus 
a hundred years young, the concert ol te ier Stel Sova vat audience of | afternoon burst. out rt Apc Vee BY paw 
yesterday came, in the hollow sound of 7 MOLSE MMs AOE an a hundred years: movement 
' ‘ a later, not unresponsive, i phony, a proof that Mozart has not 
surpris- / peton 
Rhapsody seemed in eg: A at niaid dreary and disappointing conclusion. _ 
ing. The composer's use 0 8 , Ww. s. S 


lost 
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‘ohice more bestirting it: elt 2 Mr. ALFRED Denis Corrot was born of French parents at Nyon, 

c Prses nae we of the & Switzerland, on September 26, 1877. Going at an early age with his 

‘Jake ‘the community, it. family to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from his sisters. 
serves, the school is still overborne - He entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was in turn the pupil of 
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*Tmile Decombes, born at Ntmes in 1829, : : P “i 
the Paris Conservatory in 1846. It is said that h in’ ils. phe 
Decombes was an instructor of Paris C tory. H " 
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te _ day evening in the house of Mrs, 
Robert Jordan at 46, Beacon Street. 
Then and there Mr. Cortot, the pre- 
eminent Parisian pianist of these — 
days, will play various pieces and 
: ter Damrosch, experienced and 
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He edited a collection of Fr 
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ge of an advanced pianoforte 
of the Service d’Etudes Artis- 
’ he 


Société des Concerts: du Con- 
servatoire, André Messager, conductor, in the fall of 1918, he played in 
Boston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 (Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto, C minor, No. 4.) He has played at concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston: Jan. 24, 1919 (Franck’s Symphonie 


TO OUR FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
SUBSCRIBERS 


It has been suggested that subscribers who for 
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any reason find themselves unable to attend the Friday 
Symphony Concerts. and whose tickets would not other- 
‘wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 


Variations and d’Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain Song) ; 
April 16, 1920 (Debussy’s Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra—First 


time in America). He has twice played in Boston with Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist. 
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the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 


Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 
convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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ALFRED CORTOT 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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i old on the affection of the public, 
den the baclect and worse, Mr Monteux 
took the first allegro too fast. It is 
really an elegant allegretto, as Dr 
Muck'’s exquisite version of it proved | 
to .soston audiences. : 

Yesterday this symphony, except for, 
the simple, almost clumsy minuet, was 
merely given the proverbial ‘‘lick and 
a promise.’ It is easy enough to play 
the notes in Mozart’s music, but very 
dificult to do it justice. Eacn note 
from every player must receive exactly 
the right emphasis, the phrasing must 
be clean cut, the orchestral euphony 
perfect. Until the Boston orchestra can 
again play Mozart as it once did, its 
restoration, despite great and com- 
mendable progress, Will be incomplete. 

Ravel’s “Spanish Rhapsody” fared far 


PULL 


Cortot for Charity 


‘ . 


[HE Boston Branch of the Ameri- 

can Friends of Musicians in 
France is once more bestirring itself 
——this time for the advantage of the 
Municipal School of Music at 
Rheims. Like the community. it 
Serves, the school is sti]l overborne 
by the aftermath of the war and is 
in need of funds to be set firmly on 
its feet again. For this rood end, 


the American Friends have arranged 
a concert at nine o'clock next Tues- 
day evening in the house of Mrs. 
Robert Jordan at 46, Beacon Street. 
Then and there Mr. Cortot, the pre- 
eminent Parisian pianist of these 
days, will play various pieces and 
Walter Damrosch, experienced and 
amusing speaker, will describe a 
visit that he paid last summer to 
the school at Rheims. So -vil] che 
audience be both entertained and 
informed — and, doubtless, moved 
the more to these good works. 
Tickets may be had for $5 at 
Herrick’s. 


better than Mozart's symphony at the 
hands of conductor and plavers. It, 
too, is delicate, highiy wrought music, 
despite its superficial vigor and color. 
Enough of Ravel’s great cunning was 
appreciated by the performers to make 
their interpretation polished as well as 
brilliant. 

Next week, Alfredo Casella, the noted 
| Itaian composer, conductor and pianist, 
'will appear as soloist in all three ca- 
| pacities. He will pluy his arrangement 
for piano and orchestra of Albeniz’ 
“Spanish Rhapsody,’’ and conduct his 
own “Puppazzetti”® and “‘Italia.”’ The 
program yesterday announced Tchai- 
kovsky’s G major Suite as the other 
number for next week, but Glazunov 
Symphony will be substituted if press 
advance notices are reliable. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 
It has been suggested that subscribers who for 
any reason find themselves unable to attend the Friday 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 
Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 


convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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Symphony Hall. 


Mr. AtFrED Denis Corrot was born of French parents at Nyon, 
Switzerland, on September 26, 1877. Going at an early age with his 
family to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from his sisters. 

| 1c ’ Ary s yr r . ‘ ' ’ . 

He entered the Paris Conset atory, where he was in turn the pupil of 
Decombes* and Diemer. As a pupll of the latter he was awarded the 

*Emile Decombes, born at Ntmes in 1829, was awarded the first prize for pi 
the Paris Conservatory in 1846. It is said that he was one of Chopin’s last pupils. From 1875 to 1899 
Decombes was an instructor of preparatory classes in pianoforte playing at the Paris Conservatory. He 
wrote a “’\Méthode,”’ exercises and transcriptions for the pianoforte. 


: ! Ag Louis Diemer (1843- ), a pupil of 
Marmontel, Benoist, Bazin, and Thomas at the Paris Conservatory, was a distinguished virtuoso. 


He took the first prize for planoforte-playing when he was thirteen years old; in 1888 he succeeded 
Marmontel as teacher at the Conservatory. Among his compositions are a pianoforte concerto (Op. 32) 
a Concertstiick for pianoforte (( yp. 31), a Concertstiick for violin (Op. 33), chamber music, and piano 
pleces. He edited a collection of French clavecin pleces, 


first prize for pianoforte playing in 1896. He took part in the Lamoureux 
and Colonne concerts, and afterwards became known throughout 
Kurope. He has played in Kingland, Italy, The Netherlands, Lussia, 
Spain, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at Bayreuth, he staged 
in Paris “Dusk of the Gods.” In 1904 he founded the concert society 
that bears his name and with it has given performances of important 
choral works by Beethoven. Brahms, Liszt and others, also a concert. 
performance of “Parsifal.” In 1904 he was chosen conductor of the 
Société Nationale; in 1907 he took charge of an advanced pianoforte 
class at the Paris Conservatory. Chief of the Service d’Etudes Artis- 
liques du Ministére de l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts, he 
was named a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1914. 

Coming to the United States with the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, André Messager, conductor, in the fall of 1918, he played in 
Boston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 (Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto, C minor, No. 4.) He has played at concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston: Jan. 24, 1919 (Franck’s Symphonie 
Variations and d’Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain song) ; 
April 16, 1920 (Debussy’s lantasy for pianoforte and orchestra—First 
time in America). He has twice played in Boston with Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SEVENTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 2, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3, AT 8.15 P.M. 


MENDELSSOHN, SECOND CONCERT OVERTURE, ‘‘The Hebrides”? 
or ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” op. 26 


f 
( 
a 
: 


GLAZOUNOV, SYMPHONY No. 4 in E flat, op. 43 


I. Andante; Allegro moderato 
II. Scherzo; Allegro vivace 
III. Andante; Allegro 


ALBENIZ-CASELLA, | SPANISH RHAPSODY for Pianoforte & Orchestra 
(First time in Boston) 


CASELLA, FIVE PIECES for Marionettes, ‘‘Pupazetti”’ 


I. Marcietta 
II. Berceuse 
III. Serenata 
IV. Notturnino 
V. Polka 


(First time in Boston) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


CASELLA, RHAPSODY, “Italia,” op. 11 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
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Soloist: 
ALFREDO CASELLA 
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Baldwin Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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17TH SYMPHONY 


CONCERT GIVEN 


Werial ——— Mf, 3. 1723 


Alfredo Casella, Pianist) 


and Composer, Is Guest 
Conductor and Soloist 


LLL ETN ee Ve 


INTERPRETS SOME 
OF HIS OWN MUSIC 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony hall. The program was a¢s 


follows: Mendelssohn, overture. “Th. 
Hebrides”’: Glazounovy. Symphony No 
4, E fiat: Albeniz-Casella. Spanish 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra (firs! 
time here); Casella, “Pupazzetti’ (Five 
Pieces for Marionettes, first time here); 
Casella, ' “‘Italia,”’ Rhapsody (first time 
at these concerts). 

Alfredo Casella, Planist and com- 
poser, who yesterday made his first ap- 
pearance in Boston, although this is his 


second season in the United States, |] 


pDiayed the piano part of The Spanish 
Rhapsody and conducted his ‘‘Pupaz- 
zettl’”’ and “Italia.” 

His music was not unknown here. 
‘Italia’ was Played here at a 2 On | 
concert some years ago: excerpts from 
his “Convent on the Water’’ have been 
performed twice at Symphony concerts: 
his ’cello sonata has been played here, 
and five extraordinary pieces for string 
quartet were produced by the Burgin 
Quartet last month. We héve not heard 
his Symphonies. Suite, ‘“‘Pagine dij 
Guerra,” “Blezia Mroica’’ or “A Notte 
Alte. 

‘Italia’ was one of his early pieces 
(1909) before he became known as a 
leader in the ultra-modern school. ““Pu- 
pazettl,”” originally written for piano 
four hands (performed here by Messrs. 
Maier and Pattison on two pianos), 
were orchestrated comparatively re- 
cently. The orchestration of the Span- 
ish Rhapsody is dated 1922. | 

The original score of this Rhapsody 


was lost. Georges Enesco, who visited 
Boston this season, orchestrated the 
accompaniment and the Rhapsody with 
a young Spanish pianist, Alejandrn 
Ribo, was performed in Paris in 1911, 
This Rhapsody in its present form is 
noteworthy chiefly by reason of Mr. 


{ Casella’s orchestration. Neither’ the 


“Catalonia” played here «in 1919 nor 
this Rhapsody justifies the praise heaped 
on Albeniz as a composer after his 
death. Some of his piano pieces have 
greater individuality. Perhaps his rep- 
utation in time wiJl rest on them and 
his opera ‘‘Pepita Jimenez.” Surely not 
on the orchestral compositions that are 
known to us. For in this Rhapsody 


the more striking treatment of dance 
' {tunes only leads one to exclaim: ‘How 


[ 


| 


much better all this was done by the 
Chabrier of the ‘Espana!’ ”’ Mr. Ca- 
sella’s orchestration gives brilliance, but 
the music itself seems thrown together 
in a rather haphazard manner, giving 
one the idea of superficiality, Rhythm. 
dash, and instrumental! color make at 
times an intoxicating effect, but the 


.|color does not give solidity to the devel- 


| 
} 
| 


opment of Albeniz’s ideas. 
Mr, Casella’s ‘‘Pupazzetti”’ are said to 


| be examples of musical irony in ac- 


| 


companiment of a Punch and Judy 
show; music that should remind one 


Sof the angular motions of puppets. They 
| 


¢ 


i 
‘ 


are short: A Little March, Cradle Song, 
Serenade, Nocturine, Polka. They 
might have more significance if a Punch 
and Judy show were set up on the 
stage for action during the Playing of 


the music. As music, pure and simple, 


] 
4 
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‘they are not amusing, and the interest |} 


excited is due to the audacious har- | 
monic schemes. Yet there is a certain} 
beauty in the Cradle Song and the Noc- 


iturine, nor is the Polka without an 


appropriately vulgar jollity. We doubt 
if Mr. Casella reckons the five pieces 
among his more important works, 

But he may well be proud of the first 
part of his “Italia” in which he evokes 
the feverish, Superstitious, tragic side | 
of Sicilian and Neapolitan life. Using} 
folk themes he does much more than} 
construct a pot-pourri. Here by har-| 
monic originality and by eloquent or- 
chestration he would Suggest moods 
to the hearers even if there were no 
explanatory program. This music’ is 
not photographic in realism; it is emo- 
tionally poetic. The second Part, in- 
‘ended to evoke the turbulent life of | 
Naples, with the introduction of tunes 
Dy Denza, Costa and ‘Tosti, will un- 
doubtedly always be more popular, the 
music is so spirited, and one may add, 
so recklessly noisy, in the endeavor to 
translate Neapolitan characteristics into 
literal music. 
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Mr. "Casélla played and conducted particularly remembered for the ap- 


modestly and effectively. They do him] pearance as pianist, aay! and Saree ty ERIE e — 

grievous wrong, who, amazed by his composer of Alfredo Casella; a lead- holy sic to make the man.withiand his. musie won a cordia! 

later works, call him a poseur. The man]. tian se t 4] dketias::teatayi a crease in the back of his neck from the audience, which ig #l0t prone 
ing spirit oO 1e m laugh, It is more sardonia and it is ®9 to honor modernist musié and musi- 


is sincere, terribly in earnest, broad- f ¥ Mr. Casell more cerebral, at ti it 4 cians 
inded; not puffed by. his own com- composition, r, Casella , , mes it Is piteous, as ae 
minded, not puffed up by school o p ’  Albeniz’ rhapsody is a tawdry, trivial 


RS ap . reminding one how near t i ! 

TE a icentand, anton eb sper onig as pianist, aroused exceptional en- may BO tO: the. trasto Ms aa i abenve wane. which not even Casella’s extraor- 
’ ' es - . 7 * x4 See . Vv an ste ] = 

ciated. thusiasm, which is the stronger | distinctive, more advanced in its har- Ser orchestra ana Aas eatin ey Pb she 

monic idiom than the more popular| Make — emotionally interesting. He 


Mendelssohn’s beautiful overture and trib his art, since his demeanor 
ribute to his art, simce all: ; rf | : * +e ‘ 
Glazounov’s Symphony were greatly en- cunt indewd ames! PORT, | vented y tepid eloquent Italia” yg BS. . senda a5 an integral part of 
joyed. The latter is more characteris- | W23 SO mocest, Indece « : pre which followed. estra, not as an excuse for 
are ; ‘y of hi | But this ‘Italia, itt bravura display. His instrumentati 
tically Russic* than later symphonic] cating, that his past mastery of Als ents, Geet, aeueee written 12 or 18 shows an ear for striking new pads i 
works of thi. fertile composer; it is ‘astrument and the physical power  eomitin’s so, pig lave a very high nations that produce vivid tonal effanta 
more interesting, fresher, melodically ee : ‘e er poor r. Casella’s works, if or parable at times to those of Berlioz. 
were Only for the opening pages, '¢ does not always secure euphony and 


Bs f slight frame as- 
contrapuntally. When he wrote| which this man of Sig | 
and contrap y ™ The melodies emploved there are re-« alance Of orchestral forces. 

One regretted that Casella did not 


this mphony Glazounov had original! . $j ‘The contrast pag NP co pla 
ikke galore. , Perhaps there ware too sembled Hing peg Ege and staal a la iy spogel from the play in Boston the Mozart conce 
many of them for a constantly artistic] between 11S ODvIOIs  « a . iiingua thie meg rp mics. the savage gave with the Symphony in Sandee 
work. It is a pity that he did not save| his demeanor was indeed almost age ole olathe his mistress’; Theatre, Cambridge, Thursday night. 
some for later use. And in the Scherzo laughabl tiie on pe yey te Sues by the wretched 7 which his Playing Was considered ‘by 
and in the Finale one is reminded of augnavie. , ein : phur in their terrible work ompetent judges an almost perfect per- 
in the province of Caltanissetta’’: (2) formance of music that sets the highest 


the fact that Glazounov ‘wrote sumptu- en ei hymn # : , test of , —r 

; a hymn sung in this province during ““ss..05.20yY Performer’s skill and taste 
ous ballet music. By the way, is “The PLAYER AND CONDUCTOR the Good. Friday proceasion during Mr Casella did not shine as a conduc. 
Love of Three Kings,’’ on which he . Casella made These themes have ‘r r tor of his own music, not of course be- 
Seth ke ho at work five or six years| As a composer, too, Mr. fast . ion relation They Phen f emarkable oor- cause he failed to perceive the type 
ago, a ballet or an opera? a lasting impression, and this 18 said nh. 1ey are of a piece, and they © literpretation it demanded, but ‘he- 


make one of the noblest, th > Cause he lacks ; ‘j hare peter 

LM a | ) © mos fause ne lacks authority anc eCisi 

The concert will be repeated tonight. whether one wholly agrees with his mournful and wild invocat} t So subtle and original 4 mi: d decision, 

rr, CEA at aad Seaalte |, aencnwtn athe ye ad rue “ations to the «) 4 ay ane Sinal a4 musician, with 

6 prog raph | Tt is the expression 0} spirit of a country that we have heard such a wide range of musical sym- 

will comprise Handel’s Concerto No. 56 . gifted and arresting per- in many a day, pathies, would no doubt achieve with 

for string orchestra and string quartet,ja singularly Bites = ie a iat ‘acore Thereafter is a chan Breatel experience a more perfect com- 
and Liszt’s “F t’ s h (ch ‘onality. Conducting withnou eres . ) ge of word. The: Mand of an orchestra under his be 

an szt’s aus symphony (chorus |sonality ‘hievement | | melodf Hj ae er his baton, 

achievement -sodieS employed are. taken from a is failing as 4. composer is not a 


. | : : : par ‘epeated his 
the Harvard Glee Club; Arthur Hackett, |Mr. Casella repea . der wait , Fee sible 
tenor) as a pianist. He wasted no cost rn Ke faieend collection and include -‘‘Funi-.. hd eed eeination. of sincere and in- 
Very quietly, unprofessionaly, | pi | mi ; Funicula,’’ with a harmonized au- sica) Mpg TE ha a pea 96-2 of mu-. 
of a prima gonne fractious and biting, and ‘“‘Lartula” and tempt anything great or noble, possiin 
: : e, possibly 
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music or not. 


iformances that the of 21:3 | “Pp *. 
has given in recent years. . Sultars. It was played magnificently upazzettl, which ironically portrays 
- the sorrows and joys of marionette pup- 


, sitions Casel- by the orchestr ‘rec : 
T ‘asella compositions, and . 1estra, inspired by = the x A 
I he t as , y the pets. VW hen he turns te real life as in 


te ApBhANeratiOn Se Albeniz’ “Spanish authority and enthusiasm of the com- “Ttalla,” he relies esiecety:' teat tLe 

exaneeds" for orchestra, in which he DOROF, and thrice fortunate was Mr. opular tunes for ‘his reap and 

ds N | wan the pianist, came in the second Casella in the instrument he found a: éerials, and does not ‘gttentar $ ppg 
‘“asella de- his command,. to carry out his wishes. with them in the grand mannet, “out fa 


Ihalf of the programme. Mr. he | 
 vined his orchestration last content with a pot pourri. 
| Mir Monteux filled the first half of the 


| ; 3 ‘ertain that the 
Capri. It 1s almost certa : | | Bsa ‘ 
\ YVIPHONY , | visi 26 a th Mendelss ; ; 
music gained by his te cro bogie since | Pes Hebrides nec cmeonn's overture, 
i ? , _ illiant virtuosos -| ee Fin) 40. . Maézunoyv s Lourth 
few more bri Symphony, 4 he performance of Mens 


ithere are 
: > We oday. | | , “sd 
on in the world t | | delssohn’s overture, which is in its 


‘of instrumentati cake, SOP te 
i'I"he piece itself is not age a ay tam ” 2h eo ae Bary niet perfect masterpiece, — 
lof symphonic proportions. , IS ¢ , | eal distinction of style and subtle- 

' a ty of emotional sympathy. Nobody | 


inever in the manner ee acl Tosti'a * 
‘conductor, he led the men In some © ost & ~Amarchiare.” “he instrumen- | for fear of not being able to bear ¢ 
| |the most brilliant and spirited ay tation is now of crack .15 brilliancy | parison with the great works of the 
| Boston Symphony and again suggéstive of the thrumming Past. So he writes little pieces like the 


summer at nein 


- el 


Porat Wietr (y 23 |tuoso composition for orchestra, sim- jcould have lled it 
p uc " tes ance | ee dak | . called it ‘‘ ti, 

Composer a Pianist of ces it nuthin, | Moke. 867923! Clazunow's Symphony. which derives 
p | Mr. Casella gave the music an elo- onducts Two Works, ‘has all the defects with foe an oho 
° ° ‘quence, also form and i i - ma | P] : preety oF their ene was also effec. 
not originally have possessed, ana W ; ’ : | Sively payer. The_ noisy finale was 
Singular Gifts and _ 22 grisinally have posseernowed every ays Piano in a Third 32 ’wamiy anplaiacd, thoutth one Wh 
| ; SHY 3 S12, which 


our ‘ ' ras a master. Albeniz | oe ae RS {PaaS ee 
one that he WwW | achieves what Glazunov here attempts 


“ i’ oe . 
‘ored well in his hands. Albemniz, | fai! Pag rts : 1 il | 
fared W ie Alfredo Casella, one of the most dis- p + Ai Pla met an even more cordial 


I ower performer himself of electrical tempers tinguished of liv : ot 
ment. a2 composer who had deep in his wwii ry | oO iving Italian MUSICIANS, | Next week the Harvard Cilee Club 
art the musical apotheosis of his peo po Sven almost unprecedenteg promi- | Will sing the choral part in Liszt's “A 
p tence in the | Faust Symphony,’ unheard here for 


a4 Ik eniz! Ses second ha if oT VeSTe 1; ve 
ple! } oor A ) “ S\ m > : . we . . e re a s le . ben > ‘in =) > . . . 
there followed yinphony concert. He played the some years, but enthusiastically ye. 


the “Pupazzettl” of J Piano part in hi | membered Arthur Hackett 
‘ Ye aalls Omi vs. ‘ Marion- oe aa In nis arrangement > Albe--‘4 a3.. eS ae : FiacKe wi Sing 
BY OLIN DOWNES Mr. Casella, ‘Five a SOF ges te bath Spanish Rhapsody *, and then oon ithe tenor solo. The other nuvabiee 
Lt ney 99 a ' tj . oes, vA 1° CT ea , . me a. S a & . ¢ es . ’ : 
The programme given by the Bos- CSS: 2° yack es ab: the “Pdpcas ve, Of his own compositions, #% ,#andel “Concerto Grosso” in Dj 
BS PSUS 8} . S* nosed as accompaniment for. . . the pazzetti’? and “Italia.” Mr Casella. | @4Jor. 
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| ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Punch and Judy show, the music mir- 
_¢. rors the spasmodic gestures and neces- 


| Monteux, conductor, yesterday ae sarily angular and fantastic motions 
}ernoon in Symphony Hall, will be of the little mechanical wooden. dolls. 
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Al fredo Casella Guest 
ce “4 of Boston Symphony 


yt 
The Boston Symp th Ore estra, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its 
seventeenth concert yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram: 
'Mendelssohn—Overture, “The Hebrides.” 
Glazounoff—Symphony No. 4 in E flat. 
Albeniz—Spanish Rhapsody for Piano and 
| Orchestra (orchestrated by Casella). 
Casella—‘Pupazzetti,’” Five Pieces’ tor, 
Marionettes. _ ! 
Casella—‘‘Italia’’ Rhapsody, Op. ?1. 
_ There was a time when the music 
of the Russians was a revelation by | 
reason of its brilliant orchestratior 
the piquancy of its thematic mate-~; 
rial. Ears accustomed to the orches- 
\tra of Beethoven, Schumann, even 
Wagner, found delight in this music 
because of the novel employment and 
‘combinations of the instruments, and) 
‘almost any piece by a Russian com-~ 
poser was certain to be an effective 
addition to a repertory which had over | 
long been confined too exclusively to. 
the so-called ‘classics’. Now that 
many of these devices of orchestra- 
tion have become an everyday affair, 
the listener seeks for something more 
‘substantial than mere effects of color, 
and, in a calmer frame of thought, is 
not led to such enthusiasm as in days 
‘of yore, unless he finds, beneath this 
surface glitter, music of solid struc- 
ture and real poetic content. 
 Glazounoff’s Symphony is a case in 
point. A few vears ago, this music, 
by its very brilliancy, would have 
carried all before it, and even yester- 
day it almost succeeded in doing so. 
Nevertheless, there is much in it 
Which is essentially commonplace, 
much that is, after all, but fine- 
sounding stuff without much musical 
worth. The introduction and parts of 
the first allegro are characteristically 
Russian, and for that reason charm, 
but the scherzo and final movement 
contain many measures of padding, 
manufactured according to familiar 
German formulas. When all is said 
-and done, only a composer of the very 
first rank can sustain the interest in 
a iully developed symphonic move- 
ment, and even Beethoven, great as 
his genius was, did not always suc- 
ceed in this respect in his longer 
movements, No unprejudiced listener 
will hesitate to admit that there are 
many. tiresome repetitions even in the 
third and fifth Symphonies, repetitions 


| Italian 


| brought about by a too gi vat attention 
to details of form, details which were 
considered important at the time, but 
which the years and a changed atti- 
tude on the part of the musical public 
have proved to be unessential and con- 
ventional. 


But the genius of a Bee- 
thoven could overcome these difficul- 


ties and shine forth in spite of them. 


Not so Glazounoff, a composer far 
below Beethoven as a symphonic 
writer, and so we find in this sym- 
phony pages of an exceeding dullness, 
pages given over to musical sermoniz~ 
ing which adds little to the interest 
of the composition, 

The second half of the concert was 
given over to Alfredo Casella, the 
composer, conductor and 
pianist. Mr. Casella is an interesting 
and outstanding figure in the musica! 
world, though his talents, great as 
they are, would hardly seem to warrant 
so much time devoted to them in a 
symphony concert. As a composer he 
was represented by his set of five 
pieces for marionettes, “Pupazzett), 
and his rhapsody “Italia,” both of 
which he conducted. He also played 
the piano part in Albeniz’s Spanish 
Rhapsody, which he has orchestrated. 

The “Pupazzetti”’ are amusing little 
pieces, scarcely to be taken seriously. 
They show cleverness in the handling 
‘of modern harmonies but there is little 
in them to distinguish them from much 
other music in similar vein. They 
are not so daring as Stravinsky or 
Milhaud, though they venture further 
along new paths than the composi- 
tions of other contemporaries. 

“Italia” is notable chiefly for. the 
‘is that of a master hand. In the fina! 
section there is much that is super- 
fluous. Denza’s Neapolitan song sets 
the feet to dancing, but after all it 
furnishes but slender material for ex- 
tended development. 

Mr. Casella’s orchestration of the 
Spanish Rhapsody is singularly re- 
Strained for a transcriber of such ut- 
questioned _ gifts. Musically, this 

rhapsody is loosely constructed, 
being but a succession of Spanish 
jtunes, succeeding one another with- 
jout particular design. It furnished 
{the pianist little 
|other than technica] display, and that 
of a conventional sort. As a pianist 
Mr. Casella will doubtless appear [0 
| better advantage in the récital which 
|he purposes giving later in the sea- 
| son, S. M. 
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ato eye and ear seem as such. 


opportunity for} 


i through the ‘“Elegia Eroica” and the tone- 
H Poem, “A Notte Alta.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Sranhs . ——_Mek . 34 1G a3 
VIVID AFTERNOON OF AL REDO 


CASELLA 


The Man and the Mind—The Career and 
the Work—The Composer in Talk, as 


Pianist and as Conductor—“Italia” as Hel. 


Re-creates the Music—Flames to Heat. 
Albeniz and a Little Exercise in Hum- 
orous, Fanciful, Concision with “Pup- 
pets” . 


VEN in aspect, Mr. Casella is mod- 
ernist—to the surprise of some 
that looked upon him in Sanders 
Theatre on Thursday evening and 
in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. | 
Gone or going—by the mercy of heaven 
and the wisdom of common sense—are the 
days in which musicians would differentiate . 
their appearance from that of other men. ° 


| Then they wore long hair and brushed it 
| frowsy. 
'ecut and deliberately neglected. 
| Syncracies protruded. 
| mingled egotism and eccentricity. 
| no doubt, pleased those who like to babble 


Then their clothes were Singularly - 
Their idio- 

Their manners com-! 
All that, § 


about “genius” and “art,” and who babble 
still louder when they believe they are in | 
the company of either. Bored or amused, | 
calmer minds and quieter tongues waited 
a wiser day, now fully dawned and‘to noon 
advancing. Eminent conductors now wear | 
the aspect, speech, manners of cultivated 
men of the world. Illustrious pianists or | 


j Violinists practice their profession much as 


do other men jn the higher callings and 


holiday in that city. 


lift the eye of curiosity. Vaughan Wil-| 
professor at the 
Charles; while Mr. Casella coming to Bos-' 
tonian or Cantabrigian stage bore not 
mark of his mingled callings. 

These many years, though he {s now but 


University beyond the! 


men of cosmopolitan inclination. 


wryness 


; # Ravel, walking the street f Ps cael i 
| brilliancy of its orchestration, which one Walking the streets of Paris, might] maniére 
| : pve an Englishman in early middle age ON} syncracies of 
To encounter Schin-/ Casella 


| berg in a café in Vienna were not even to! 


|dan and even a measure of English—he has. 


spared not the spoken or the written word, 
defending and illuminating present theories 
and practice, unfolding and championing 
the whole generation of rising composers.” 
In his. own circle in Rome: or in Paris, he 
is renowned as marvellous reader at sight: 
of the most intricate orchestra] Score; as 
quick assimilator of the most baffling 
music; as ironist who can mock at will 
the high gods and the minor deities of the 
tonal Olympus. Yet in Rome or in. Paris 
he does not long linger; and the eminent 
‘programmist” of the Symphony Concerts 
Seemed somewhat puzzled. to discover 
where “he made his home’—as thé Bos- 
tonian dialect has it. Fortunate Mr. Casella, 
disposed and able to wander the world, 


| harvesting from it at will or pleasure, en- 


riching thereby a quick, clear mind, a warm 
yet ironic spirit,.a temperament in which 
ingrained taste is bridle upon inexhaustible | 
curiosity, 

Yet, happily, few or none of these traits 
and abilities are written upon the surface 
of the man. Mr. Casélla is long-figured 
and slender; yet bearing himself with a 
natural grace and poise. His éyes are both 
quick and gentle. His face more suggests’ 
sympathies than curiosities, “Fis voice, 
Whatever be the language, runs in’ the in- 
tonations of the cultivated world. His ges- 
ture is light, passing, sparing. The chance; 
comer, encountering him apart from the 
Seats of music and musicians, knowing 
nothing of his nationality, might easily be- 
lieve him one of those young Englishmen— 
of the upper classes whose aspect. and 
manner have become, for the while and jn) 
measure, conscious or unconscious model | 
in the Latin world to men of the arts and | 

Mr. Casella touch. of. 
ironist who in @- 
piano-pieces (“A ta! 
- . ) mocked the ‘@io- 
famous composers. .Mr.’ 

warmly of the new 


Smiles, and a 
Suggests the 


de 


speaks 


Seneration of Italian composers, praising 
; here, discriminating there 
liams, seen and heard, might be a gentle} vet 1 


individualizing 


and the quick play of idea 


again, 


,and word sugges'‘s the spirit epen at once 
,| to the ways of Schinberg and to the jazz- 
ing orchestra a’ l’ Americaine. 
waims to his theme. 


Mr. Casella | 
“We Italians,”’ he is | 


URLs > : saying, “Shave never be j ; 
turning into his fprties, the Italian has been Wr obese irédyy alah rt oe 
“Fy : : : : , ° 7 St rLIVeELY y € 
Virtuoso-pianist—signal in such a piece as 7 oinand in all the arts 


the Concerto of Mozart Played in Cam- 


clearness and 


force.” And the listener 


bridge, able in the Rhapsody of Albeniz, catches a glimpse of the acute mind that 


heard in Boston. 
he has been composer, gradually gaining 
the Individual voice .that has last spoken 


In faith and work 
Mr. Casella is modernist in music. 


From his vouth onwarad 2#S Made him the theorist, par excellence, 
; ’ of the modernists. 
of the place of beauty in music; of the 
new beauty of image and sensations that 
the modernists seek. 
Having|DiS voice a little ceepens and the hearer: 


Iie speaks yet again 


His eyes brighten: 


the gift of tongues—French, German. Ital~|Perceives the imagining -spirit and - the 
of tong , Ite 





- is both>remarkable and 
amotio By the, vemeenOny paflions 
eye, here 4g one more da ccaktaiie 
—with hazy. beat, none too ai? i nati 
for parted -choirs or eu tr ee ia 
of these ments, none too rig stnany of the ear, 

NE flower of Mr. Casella’s to, ends. Yet by pu ie “Italia” sound as 
eee ne present: ow Symphony Hat. Mr. Casella is making ded in this town. 
work—did ete the plercing astringent never gen + pel crore: sin he is ‘‘ex- 
They are wr ic is finding As the pedan a >the music up- 
modernist speech in which music is at posing the motivs,’’ whence the we aa Hin 
> a Sl “seed tion Wee teake erldct! is ticlags and unfolds, ca they becom 
Rs terniste and shame to those though henner Fa pei their way 
giory eS aaa reiled, softened street-tunes ‘¢ a Y diinal: e and all, 
who would have all things sp ri as | rhythmic being. W ith ve 1‘ ish 
and onan “grt tno Re pape pg Mise | Casella accents the striding, leverish, 
nc Retain ‘gs ression which is strain to gutter-note. d it is knife-like. Or he| 
a patetier in the concert-hall and eyes ray Meecha the Good Friday hymn | 

e ‘“csneak-easies” and the Sings the m the heart. | 
fore dreaded by the “spe alt ea in git andjand the simple ecstasy touches gece 
“go-easies’ of both Ma” Seckbe “Alta,” Now love may be in Sicily a aeodgy Mews Mr. 
every nationality. No: “A ] icy, stress-|ace thing, and fiercely, savagely eras: 
with its imagery of the solitary, "a ei ve Casella make it sound. Period, by oe 
ful and pangful erent Ws Aging is AE for division by @ivisign, :“Ttalia” "Here go 
deep affection ravished er . everlast- the ‘tone-poem that it really vr os pac Poe 
tender ears, lazy oe ne . re 1 (in i rattle and the flare of ees itely 
ingly content with en yes Fea rey and here go also and hier —aggs ond 
their Bp v1ew D Terofca” lament the sort deeper impression—the Cc aaaiia of this 
oe “erige i ee ‘Oetonn to glorify; gencies, the bitter-sweet beencoe the music 
wn Miverse egg thereof which it is | Sicily “tilbee aftthe prt of tonal flame 
nor tr . es ic view. A year erackle like li ation anil 
ee fee aes that sits before |harmonies and Cer a “oarly 
ago, did re hia Orchestra in New York+-|progression. Of ee gc Rade composer 
igi ae ne 10st hide-bound company in| Casella”; but not @ W ars diminish the 
| probably i “novel music—reject with | oonducting’—do the ye ic power, of the 
ee ore oN, pulsing vitality, the graphic power, 

scorn A oe chat that to Honegger j music. ther affair. Orig!- 

Pe Pop 1 Casella as disturber of the “Pupazettl!” are anot ionettes was five 

should Bee of Friday afternoon at Sym-| nally, this music of marion Now it is five 
hag ata 3 as perturber of tired busi-| jittle pieces for two setting ot so numerous 
coe) Sorell seeking “recreation” on Sat- | jittle pieces for orchestra. a of voice. One 
ane. decning Accordingly the audience|.., jt is variegated ae anata in another 
ur , ‘ : : *. : are $ in tS ; 

r. Casella as pianist in his own ©T- | piece marches lullaby: or 
ee. a $i of Albefiiz’s “Spanis | 44, puppet-mother sings ry in a Sere- 
eeee. version ‘tor and c oser ‘ ake sardonically merry 1} 
| sody,”’ and as conductor and compc dolls make precede CF 
eT ie named “Pupazzetti” and in the testify to ‘ag righ ge to a nois} 
<a “Italian Rhapsody.” The i or go 5 Aaa die Casella writes 0! 
part gave him no wage hetsycnolen gee 4 Mowavt shin gg re ‘a affectionate humor. hate 
evening before the Concer: iy et OT RSW Asin them: while with his 

Ibefiiz’s—or Casella’s—piano his hand he strokes hs 
Sohn the “Spanish Rhapsody” is little Lave he mocks them. Like every 
more than one more instrument, more - (likes them; A natopsciey 
less conspicuously added to the Orchests 4 | diminutives of Ye es—terse 
Now and then it cleaves the tonal mass. the orchestral Nr Incisive also win 
Now and then it rides and whips the other dear to the gg ont ssodulation “counts” : 
instrumental voices. Again it adds Ae washes they as well. = mony or timbre tells. I! 
flare of color; while once a sh» a * hoes every play of rprievete were amusing paral 
it actually sounds a motiv or Pere ‘a is as though Mr. Cas ota neision of quasi- 
Hed thm. “Whatever fell to it lay easily self with the utmost co sic. The listen- 
Skis “Mr. Casella’s ADUITIOS. spt de humorous fancy making cate anes of the pup- 
was he ‘to hole it in balance wi:h the othet er smiles at the ati ete of their 
instruments ; adept vot ee ey ? heel pets raged Fit boned ter cackle oO C 
clanging when, as they oe oe Rp aang making; a es rhaps, would Mr. 7a 
really had the lead. Yet a sedate yir- || fun-making. 50, get 3 a rhythms, the 
works of the intelligent and practise 43 || sella set foil to the languor, the flam- 

tt of the diviner and e flaming 1a 4 large- 
“sesh pppoe ata i a ‘half-forgottén pelea pinto of Albeniz plus—and larg 
re 


le Peg 
Concerto. ly plus—himself. 
As conductor, 


itiventing hand that wrought the eeree 
and manifold beauty of “A Notte oe 
the plangent Jament, high and deep, o 
“Wlegia Eroica.”’ 


“Unfortunately not with either 
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loves ; 
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Brief indeed are 
in the fashion 


in turn, Mr. Casella—to 


Or he bares the lament of the | | 
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The Neapolitan | | 


the | 


angular | 
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Italian he | 


3} he | 
even pins to their music the | 
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be 
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love- | 
f their | 
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Bit SS, 


TIGHT BINDING 


% MR: CASELLA RARE PIANIST TO With equally adroit hand and fancy 


lations flowed from fingers as sen 
en p 2.0983 the mind and spirit directing the 
a ° ‘ 
eae | “f tion seemed lImpulse—for the inst 
Sensibility, and surely leaping, Ornament Purled from 
Ripened Mr. Caseila’s touch, weaving edgeless ara- 
3 besques in a gentle shimmer of lig) 
lIways Well Of light and 
Powers Upon Songs Not Alway Shade. His tone was cryStai-ciear, yet soft 
Chosen — Mr. Spalding and Miss Bras- were the lustres and rounded the moving 
3 : : ‘ lines and jointures: 
lau Join Contrasting Voices—Mr. Mon- 


; While honeyed went 
the. euphonies with the orchestra] voices, 
teux and Liszt’s “Raust Symphony” — Grace and lightness 

Satie in Sight 


- Modu- 
Sitive as 
m. Transi- 
ant lightly 


SA ont. 
Understanding, 
Charm—Mme. 


TERY - nim Aacr 


Beauty, 


Clemens in 


Of line made the fina] 
rondo So0ssamer-eleganee. Charm of gsenti- 
ment played over charm of pattern through 


the slow song; while to them Mr. Casella 
UEST ‘of the Symphony Orchestra added the charm of serene reticence. From 


at its concerts of the current him the ear heard the first Allegro: as 
bright particles of Cone taking form and 
re Mr. Casella purposes to play ™ | Ae 5 
week, Mr Casella | . I ps J Shape upon the lambent air. 
the piano-part in his own version So went Mozart’s music in its own image 
of Albeniz’s “Spanish Rhapsody.” It ex- upon the mirror that was Mr. Casella. 
acts a band too numerous for the shallow Modernist he may be, arch-modernist, if 
vt .. blame or praise refers ror 
Stage of Sanders Theatre, It “ J , vt 3 win wou . xet 
fe | before he is modernist, he is also musician 
wad nt ; oe PP tur 
bah 1¢ s00d fortune of the ati of keen: perceptions, subtle sensibilities. 
the Symphony Concert in 
evening to hear Mr. 


ast’ powers as sharpened and refined. Mozart 
Casella as pianist in may hardly sound more limpid and lovely 
another piece — 

Mozart. 


re et ne 


Therefore 
audience 
Cambridge |] 


a Concerto, in D minor. of, 25 designer of music than he does from 
as Mr. Casella. Mozart may hardly seem 
Almost as truly, the MS ’ beg 

| more dowered with every felicity of pro- 
whole. music since, ntury cedure ayd workmanship than he does at 
fashion, than, Mr. Casella’s hatids. The Mozartean mod- 
Unroll 


back. Ulation and inflection, the Mozarten figure 
iil P x | Desc , See as j se ki 
grounds, and fii pauses with and arabesque, eem a8 impulse kindled by 
viotian Fi | 3 fancy. Playing,’ Mr. Casella catches the 
ty A eaves, 28 Was fancy, shares the impulse. The pure beau- 
leard, Mr. Monteux and his took cue ty of the Mozartean pattern keeps it per- 
from the pianist in pace, rhythm, quali., Petual delight. With like sense’ of beauty, 
f ‘ . . . 7 Vs - € 3 1c | ‘ tar 
Of tone and every attribute of performance. mat Reser bon ae eee babe Ragen 
They dia se Stew = cas of time may not ruffle the serenity of this 
‘ ae he Mozartean song. Mr. 
“rought to the music berfect understand- 
Ing, perfect 
tion, 


he played 
in eighteenth-ce 
the orchestra did no 


more 
introductions, sketch 


in 
its 
Clearly 


united 


to be 


men 


vecause Casella’s fingers 


brush anew the textures, mould afresh the 
Sensibility, 


gentle contours... It is as though a light 
hand reined Sportive fancy through the 
circlings of Mozart's rondos. Akin is Mr. 
Casella’s. As he is musician to Mozart, 
So also is he pianist, with every power fine- 
and the sub- tempered tothe task, with every ability 
Through each move- Instinct upon the music. Such union be- 
h eighteenth-century tween composer and player, between music 
Subtle modifications that — palais ies ig was BE: nie 
, . ’ besides,’ to part them—is as rare fusion 
slamored the measures as it rare. pleasure, “We also have 
| SO likewise With his heard Mozart.” it was possible, last eve- 
Sain he Soug 


rht Mozartean Clar ning, for the listeners to say. 
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LO the 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 


Casella’s father was a violoncellist, a teacher at the Liceo Musi- | 
cale, Turin; his mother was an excellent pianist; the celebrated violon- : 
cellist Alfredo Piatti was his godfather; all the boy’s nearest relatives 
were violoncellists. He began to study the pianoforte when he was 
four years old, yet as a boy he was so interested in chemistry and electric- | 
ity that Galileo Ferraris wished him to devote himself to science. On 
the advice of Martucci he turned at the age of twelve his attention 
wholly to music. (When he was ten he played in public.) He studied 
harmony with Cravero. The Parisian pianist Diémer heard him in 
Paris and in 1896 induced him to enter the Paris Conservatory. Casella 
took a first prize for pianoforte-playing in 1899; in 1901 as a pupil of 
Leroux a second prize for harmony. He made further studies in com- 
position with Gabriel Faure. After he left the Conservatory he gave 
concerts through Europe, conducted, taught the pianoforte at the 
Paris Conservatory, was the music critic of the Homme Libre, wrote 
for many reviews,—a man of surprising activity, and of late years a 
composer of singular originality and audacity. In 1916 he went to 
Rome to teach the pianoforte at the Academia Santa Cecilia. He founded 
there a Societd Nazionale di Musica, which transformed itself into the 
Societa di Musica Moderna. In 1917 and 1918 he organized con- 
certs through this society at Rome, Florence, Bologna, Milan, to bring 
out works of young Italian composers with those of Debussy, Ravel, 
Fauré, Stravinsky, de Falla, and others. He worked for the young 
Italians in Paris with concerts in February, 1917, and February, 1915; 
with chamber concerts in Lyons, Marseilles, Nice, London. His Roman 
periodica! A,s Nova is belligerent in propaganda. 

Casella’s orchestral works have excited hot discussion. The most 
important are his two symphonies (1905 and 1908-10); the Rhap-| 
sody ‘‘Italia’’ and the Suite in C major (1909); ‘‘Le Couvent sur eau,” 
choregraphic comedy in two acts from which a Suite js drawn (1911 

12); ‘““Pagine di Guerra,’’ inspired by films of the war, for pianoforte 

four hands (1915), orchestrated in 1917 with the addition of a fifth | 

“film”; Elegia eroica (1917); “A Notte alta’’ for pianoforte and or- | | 

chestra. : 
Mr. Casella appeared for the first time in America as a pianist at 
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a concert in Philadelphia of the Philadelphia Orchestra, October 25, 


1921, when he played Mozart’s Concerto in D minor. At this con- 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 


Casella’s father was a violoncellist, a teacher at the Liceo Musi- 
cale, Turin; his mother was an exe ellent pianist; the celebrated violon- 
cellist Alfredo Piatti was his godfather; all the boy’s nearest relatives | 
were violoncellists. He began to study the pi anoforte when he was 
four years old, yet as a boy he was so interested in chemistry and electric- 
ity that Galileo Ierraris wished him to devote himself to science. On 
the advice of Martucci he turned at the age of twelve his attention 
wholly to music. (When he was ten he played in public.) He studied 
harmony with Cravero. The Parisian pianist Diémer heard him in 
Paris and in 1896 induced him to enter the Paris Conservatory. Casella 
took a first prize for pianoforte- -playing in 1899; in 1901 as a pupil of 
Leroux a second prize for harmony. He made further studies in com- 
position with Gabriel Faure. After he left the Conservatory he gave 
concerts through Europe, conducted, taught the pianoforte at the 
Paris Conservatory, was the music critic of the Homme Libre, wrote 
for many reviews,—a man of surprising activity, and of late years a 
composer of singular origin ality and audacity. In 1916 he went to 
Rome to teach the pianoforte at the Academia Santa Cecilia. He founded 
there a Societi, Nazionale di Musica, which transformed itself into the 
Societa di Musica Moderna. In 1917 and 1918 he organized con- 
certs through this society at Rome, F lorence, Bologna, Milan, to bring 


out works of young Italian composers with those of Debussy, Ravel, 
Fauré, Stravinsky, de Falla, and others. He worked for the young 
Italians in Paris with concerts in February, 1917, and February, 1919, 
with chamber concerts in Lyons, Marseilles, Nice, London. His Roman | 
periodica! si.0 Nova is belligerent in propaganda. 

Casella’s orchestral works have excited hot discussion. The most} 
im; ortant are his two symphonies (1905 and 1908-10); the Rhap-| 
sody “Italia” and the Suite in C major (1909); “Le Couvent sur Peau | 
choregraphic comedy in two acts from which a Suite js drawn (1911 
12); “Pagine di Guerra,” inspired by films of the war, for planotort 
four hands (1915), orchestrated in 1917 with the addition of t] 
“film”: Elegia eroica (1917); “A Notte alta” for pianoforte and 
chestra. 

Mr. Casella appeared for the first time in America as a pianist 
a concert in Philadelphia of the Philadelphia Orchestra, October 25 


1921, when he played Mozart’s Concerto in D minor. At this con-|% | <._ 
cert his ‘“Pagine di Guerra” were periormed. | ; 
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Three Character Pictures 


i. Allegro impetuoso, Allegro 


agitato ed appassionato assai 


II. GRETCHEN: 


LES: Allegro v 


Final Chorus, ‘‘Alles vergéngliche: 


4 
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R. BURGIN, J. THEODOROWICZ 


Andante soave 


. (Edited by G. F. Kogel) 
Allegro 


PHISTOPHI 
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CONCERTO GROSSO No 
k 


Solo Viola: G. FOUREL. 
Solo Violoncello: J. BEDETTI 


A FAUST SYMPHONY in 


Orchestra 
I. Introduction; 
Solo Violins: 
(after Goethe) 
I. FAUST: Lento assa 


II. Presto 


V. Allegro 
ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor 


Symphony Hall. 


IV. Minuet 


III. M 


SEASON 19292--93. 

PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
KIGHTEENTA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9, AT 2.380 P.M. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 10, AT 8.145 PM. 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Conductor 
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18TH CONCERT 
OF SYMPHONY 


4 ew ohh "ted, . 10,1043 
Harvard Glee Club dnd 


Arthur Hackett, Tenor, 
Assist Orchestra 


ee ee ree 6 


PROGRAM TO BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 18th concert of the Boston Syin- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 


J euphonious, plastic and eloquent instrue 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony hall. The orchestra was. 
assisted by Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
the Harvard glee club. The program 
was as follows: Handel, Concerto Grosso 
No. 5, D mafor, for string orchestra and 
string quartet (Moszers. Burgin, Theo- 
dorowics,- Fourel and Bedetti), edited by 
G. B. Kogel; Liszt, A Faust Symphony. 
After Handel hag been {idolized for 
years in England, it is now the fashion 
in some quarters to underrate him. He 
is accused of retarding the develop- 
ment of music In that country from the 
time of Purcell. The irreverent speak 
Of him as a bigwig. As a matter of 
fact, Handel in these days is known 
chiefly in England by his .“‘Messiah,”’ 
Which no doubt is performed there, 
as here, in a perfunctory manner. His 
orchestral works are seldom named on 
\&@ program. The wealth of his operatic 
‘treasury of airs is little explored. 
| Whenever we hear a concerto of 


| Handel’s we recognize the truth of 
| John F. Runciman’s bold statement 


ae 


" ——————— 


‘There is no tinsel, no smell of the saw- 
dust in Handel's musio, The Introduc- 
tion to this concerto has true pomp and 
majesty. It might serve as a prelude 
to the magnificent statement: ‘“‘Belshaz- 
zar, the King, made a great feast to a 
thousand of his lords, and drank wine 
fore the thousand.” 

As for the Largo, It might be player 
before a reading of “Paradise Lost.’” 
No one, not even Beethoven, has Nei. 
duced the same effect of unearthly 


) 


solemnity with as simple means. Thee 
u 


is an incomparable Serenity, a spirit 

- beauty in this solemnity, as {if it wae 

"the utterance of a mighty archangel — 
And in the lighter movements of the 

~ concerto there is a human touch far 

different from the Gothio feeling of hig 

contemporary Bach. 

| The Concerto was finely played. 

| Monteux. may well be proud of 

strings as well as of the orchestra which 

}he hes formed and moulded into one 


' ment. 

| What a pity that Liszt aia not have 
the gift of self-criticism! What a pity 
that the “Waust” Symphony could not 
be put in a duock-press that the supere 


tluities might be removed! It is, ine 


i deed, a colossal] work, imeginative, with 
one movement, “Gretchen,” charged 
| constantly with beauty of the highest 
|order; there is no denying the ingenuity 
|of the purely orchestral portion of the 
‘last movement, which for some reason 
or other did not have yesterday the 
lronio bite that has characterized prevte 
ous performances; but tn the first and 
the third movements there are many 


crying—“In the name 
igs!’ Endless repeti 
phrases weary the ear and 
attention. There are count! 


The Glee Ctub eang with an | 
tonal body in the forte and fortissimo 
passages, and with a regard for the 
nuances elsewhere. Mr. Hackett again 
sang the solo measures intelligently, 
| His voice has such a beautiful quality; 
| he uses it, as a rule, so skilfully and ef- 
|fectively that it was ,disappointing tg 


that Handel is the most Superb per- | hear yesterday Occasional unsteadiness 


ciman used the word “superb” {n its | 
original meaning. The concerto of yes. 
iterday is of the proud, exalted kind. It |! 
‘was Handel’s delight occasionally to 
give the indication “pomposo”’ to char- 
| acterize the spirit of a movement; but 
ihis “pomp”? was not the circus pomp | 


‘in which Liszt too frequently indulged. 


| 
: 
| 


sonage in the history of music. Run- i of tone. 


The concert will be repeated tonight, 


‘There will be no concerts next 


The program of March 16 and 17 is ag 
follows: Beethoven, Overture to “Gort. 
Olanus,” and violin concerto (Mr, Bur. 
gin); Koechlin, Three Chorales; Goos- 
sens, Scherzo ‘Tam O'Shanter"; Dee 


bussy, Suite “Printemps. ’’ 
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the concert con- 


sisted of the Handei “Concerto grosso, 


d the ‘Faust’ 
No. 5, in D major an ymphony grows 


repetition and 
Dr. Muck made 
hich made 


Symphony. For us this s 
more yarn with 
better acquaintance. 
certain cuts in the score W oy ieee 
for desirable condensation. cag aie 
teux, if memory serves, Tes apbe ree 8 
f the passages which had bee Peer 

; ted We thought his tempi of be 
caanine of the first movement an 
| 


Yr ‘The programme of 


t, 
certain other phases yt Gage a Joes 
eo that the phrases lost a1 


hole was 
| } nee as a W 
Yet the performa eloquent. 


not only painstaking gto Bans bs Oe ra 
_ The finale was most efte tin apesceggh 
the spirit of Liszt, and it was hae 
the Glee Club, but Mr. Monteux | 


_ SYMPHONY 


*3 Say 
' made the final acres me 1 eases, | 
Male Chorus Most Et- He achieved here, in very gino with | 


i the monious manner Wb 
Las aig sometimes shoddy, and since | 
ener as in this ‘Faust’ symphony, 

| extraordinarily egy Be an : 

ag ay Eee wie think it the most | 
@ years. ; tor | 
pel composition of a sbtte 
orchestra, and we include in well as | 
nate the symphonic poems 4s ay. The | 
the far inferior ‘‘Dante”’ er . setli | 
“Faust’s" “ageoocegge” 4 ’ List is alwa ys | 
: | SE 2 anes Orage mee y aN 
BY OLIN DOWNES Hraadggae (a it is superbly SOT ne die 
i a hetic and completely of 
It will be a long time before the] ona so Prophetic and © ‘ere ‘ae can 
. . 1 | req | ; ~ : es the 
ade | morrow such works as 
‘e ts the impression made | Pry hs Singtel ek 5 as 
upon him, and, evidently, upo | “Zarathustra” | Or eeod half of the | 
by the singing of the Har-| wtaache pair pie nego today, without ae | 
ee oie cy b 3 the finale of Liszt’s; Musical ons is subject matter with | 
i 1 Th e ~ + Fiaiszt selecte us & oe 
vard Glee Ciub in -_ 


- ert | tist’s intuition. 
“Faust”? symphony, at the concert! an ar 


ag er, longing for | 
‘ | Mrst Faust, the dream Bey ger 
given by the Boston Symphony Or- | Rdg tnt not what, tormented by | 


and the | 
he one hand anc “pom 
hestra, Pierre Montettx, conductor, | scepticism eadies the youth, the | 
ie ; Cy hony ! visions of the , n the otner. | 
yesterday afternoon, in symphony | purity of Gretchen on a aeante'l 
, Gretchen, simple, trusting, © stion of | 
Mall. re re wonderful introducti ba 
“This music had not been sung ip girl, and pagal which show in this | 
, est vith such beauty, freshn ’, the Faust m image of fFaus-~ | 
‘in Boston idaapar™ e, but what meant) usic just as the -in ve. Grévchets. 
‘and sonority of sein ) d sincere! ....«ed in the mirror tha , of the | 
| ore was the high an showec version of the | 
‘much more Vv This was | before her in one eri gps” 
spirit ery ns sade aaeintag ie to execute eb Then Mephistofeles, the °‘ spirit ee | 
in more or less pel ,oser’s score. y of the Faust music, ialnmen | 
Peer 8. modern + what. ted were reg no caleunacel tableau, the chorus) 
The young men knew what a final music 
nr ae what they felt with Pg 
unblemished sincerity of thelr 7 eee | 
Their performance was osition, 
capstone of 2. remarkable inat net 
conclusion of a br , msde poy bt 
com Te offered sprimbainnsinsey Naoko mopar technic, in the ae 
ccomplls . y mature. 
se ST ey teon of the Harvard | complete; 
Cc a m 
Ethie faculty. When youns song lig 
various localities and agen Bebo 
/meet and are trained, an ‘a seCh 
themselves as yesterday, It int for a 
for the rising generation an 


oS si 9 enirit. 
university which fosters such a sp 


Extraordinarily Impressive 


| 
| 


tae ns! 
fective in Liszt s 


“Faust 


greater | 


ward and on. 


Of Astounding Audacity : 


) “ascnonds 
The composer’s inspiration resp? 


¢f these suggestions, he 
nt lec ral symphony, 3% 


stands’ today, 


4 - re- 
: f ause it long to 
RT ee nce ead in tie minds 


main on programmes and 
lovers of music. » 

the audience recalled Mr. cau Cras 

the soloist, Mr. Hackett, the a 

the orchestra itself, for long 

l'after the end of the concert. 

| 


‘ j o up- 
- : re "oman soul leading i 
They felt it, and they con niysticus,” the womal | 


and his | 
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\|AFTER YEARS LISZT’S 


=| eloquence. 


ae rough-surfaced version of the Prelude t6 
SYMPHONY CONCERT a “Die Meistersinger” as that of lasts nday. 


alr and: Wiel. .to.1 


AGAIN 


Or else, going to other extreme, he be 


~~ 


“PAU Tt” over-expository, proceeds as though he were 


| Still studying the Score, and lays paragraph 
after paragraph side by side, as he did a 
month ago with the Prelude to “Parsifal.” 


A Music in Which Mr. Monteux Has Still Pie 


to Ripen—Too Literal, Too Expository 
Harvard Glee 
Club’s Notable Share—And Always the 


a Performance — The 


Romantic Virtue of Many a Page 


This tendency to detailing exposition and 
to consequent dryness haunted Mr. Mon- 
teux through the “Faust Symphony.” In 
the “character-picture,” as Liszt calls . it, 
of Mephisfopheles, the music often dis- 
torts and derides motivs that have al- 

|} ready marked Faust or Gretchen. So,> for” 
example, Liszt’s fiend mocks and wrenches 


O easy job was Mr. Monteux’s at» the easily remembered motivy of Faust, ro- 
the Symphony Concert yesterday] mantic, ardent, impassioned. Mr. Monteux 


afternoon. 


Phony Hall. 


Until Dr. Muck’s day { would have these ironies as clear as the: 
Liszt’s “Faust Symphony” haunted 


the shelves rather than the stage of Sym-. exactitude. He opened the ore 


day, plying upon them a Gallic logic and) 
hestra, as it 


Seldom did conductors ven-:! were, to state and restate them. In the 


ture it; not too clearly did hearers recall ' Process, however, they lost wit’ and bite. 


it, Dr. Muck warmly admired the musik : 
spared no pains, missed no merit, in per- 
formance. Speedily the “Faust Symphony” 
became one of the show-pieces of both 
orchestra and conductor; while repetition 
upon repetition hardly lessened it as event 
in the musical year. With Dr. Muck’s de- 
parture, Faust, Gretchen and Mephis- 
topheles slept again in the library; but 
Liszt’s imaging of them, as lined and 
colored by the conductor, lingered in many 
a memory. The Symphony is one to at- 
tract Mr. Monteux. Yet five years ‘has he 
waited to revive it, less conscious, perhaps, 
of the inevitable comparisons than disposed 
to wait until he, his orchestra and his audi- 
once were in full readiness. 

As probabilities 0, Mr. Monteux has 
lately rehearsed and yesterday conducted 
in the “Faust Symphony” for the first 
times; while in outcome with it he stands 
exactly as he did with one or another frag- 
ment from Wagner’s music-dramas. When, 
of old, he essayed the Preluds to ‘’Pris- 
tan” or the final scene from “Gétterdim- 
mecrung,”’ there were auidible shortcoming 
a-plenty. Yet, as clearly, he answered 
to the substan 
musie, in 
hearers. 
he 


Monteux ripened in 

gner’s music until many 

a performance of it praises him. With it, 
however, his Perpetual pitfall is over-ex- 
citement. He is ardent for the piece in 
hand, above all for the upspringing mood 
and emotion. With it he would drench or-. 
chestra and audience, In the exciting pur- 
Sult of this goal, he forgets to hold the. 
Performance in the clarity, the plasticity | 
the proportion which are as essential as the. 
The result is such @ blurred and 


Everyone understood them, but nobody felt 
them. Mephistopheles was not so much 
Playing his game of derision as taking his 
exercise in a kind of chop-logic, ‘Similarly 
With the. first ‘‘character-picture’”’ which, | 
at best, is rather over-expansive delineation | 
of “Faust,’”’ Mr. Monteux would have every 
detail precise and. pregnant. He would 
cnumerate and label the attributes of 
“Faust” as though the music were a card- 
catalogue. So doing he molded phrases, | 
sharpened lines, multiplied ‘rhetorical — 
pauses to dryness and desiccation, to the 
‘extinguishing of romantic glow. Not a. 
|character-picture of Faust, but a brief 
| about Faust did Liszt seem to be making. 
Only the music of Gretchen and the final 
pages of the Symphony set Mr, Monteux 
free from this excess. of expository zeal. 
Even those who try their best not to See 
Liszt as. he really and romantically is, 
agree to the sensuous imagery that he 
j}twines about the girl, to the voice of 
mingled innocence and passion with. which 
hé, bids her speak, to the echo of the memo- 
ries returning to haunt her, Here, in short, | 
|} 50cs music clothed equally with intrinsic’ 
| beauty and Suggestion of character, Few 
Marguerites upon the Stages. of opera 
houses may be like to this Gretchen upon 
the stage of an orchestra and an imagina- 
tion. The cue was ready for Mr. Monteux, 
As conductor in the theatre aS well as 
conductor in the concert-hall, he was sure 
to take it. In one hand he bore the beauty 
of the Lisztian Gretchen; with the other 
he characterized her. ‘ Most of her music, 
moreover, falls primarily to the wood-wind 
choir. For long it has been the preéminent 
division of the orchestra. Man for man 
it excelled itself yesterday, since these vir. 
tuosi were actors too, 5 Se 
With the final pages of the Symphony, 
where the Harvard Glee. Club was chorus, 
Mr. Monteux succeeded. almost as well, 





; 
: 


though there still he lacked the freedom, 
the sureness, the intensity, bound, by) 
‘the ‘precedent of Wagner, to come as he | 
ripens in the music. For the while he 
rather misses the thrill of the measures in 
lwhich, so to say, the heavens are opened. 
Dr. Muck—for half the audience were 
| making the comparison and it seems absurd 
to dodge it in print—sounded them like | 
those in which Siegfried stands rapt above | 
the sleeping Briinnhilde. From Mr. of 
teux the ecstatic chords came more tamely ; 
but once clear of those and, with the Glee | 
Club taking up the tale, the performance | 
fell not a whit short of the music. Hardly 
before in. Boston has this ‘‘mystical chorus” 
been sung with such quality of voice, tech- 
nical surety and spiritual significance. With 
reason Liszt may have imagined it for the 
fresh, young tones of the Harvard Choir. 
In them went the thingled brightness and 
softness of the music; while they caught as 


well the recurring rapture and remoteness. . 


Not a repetition passed unshaded, yet with- 
out trace of finicking; finely graded was 
the mounting ecstasy; flawless the euphony 
of voices and orchestra. Rumor goes In 


Cambridge that next year Dr. Davison may | 


set the club, with a choir from Radcliffe 
joined, to Brahms's Requiem, In the sing- 
ing of Liszt’s chorus, he may find promise 
and pledge for such difficult adventure. The 
day ought not to be too distant wherein the 
dullest alumnus will discover that such 
prowess in an art of music is prowess for 
the university also. 


ackett bore this tonal radiance, As field- 
marshal in such a moment, Mr, Monteux 
succeeds. 


are eS er 


No performance, however, of the ‘Faust 
| Symphony” will convert tthe unconvertible 
lamong those who hear. Of old, they de- 
‘fended themselves by saying that thev 
‘yielded to Dr. Muck; but neither to Liszt 
‘mor to the music. Yesterday, of course, 
they were surer than ever of his and its 
‘demerits. Their grievance is easily discov- 
erable and, at bottom, it is amusing. They 
cannot be content with Liszt as he was; as 
in’ his music he remains; always they 
woulda have him something different—- 
and that he could not be. Liszt was 
a romantic temperament; he lived and 
worked through a romantic period. 
Pew romantics ‘have taste—possibly an 
over-exalted quality; few abound 
self-criticism—a useful virtue in the prac- 
tice of the arts. By very Reture a roman- 
tic is.not likely to be choice of expressive 
means. Readily he will fall into the pits of 
commonhess and over-emphasis. He will 
be diffuse and insistent; he will be large 
of dimension rather than close-packed in 


Upon the darker sono- 
rities of the orchestra ascended the brighter | 
sonorities of the choir; higher still Mr. 


matter. He will abound in the energies, 
the rhetoric, of creation; he will not be so 
secure in the mental processes that should 
sift and control it. 

Throughout Liszt’s music these faults 
and limitations are discoverable, though 
they less pervade the “Faust Symphony” 
than many another piece. The ‘“character- 
picture” of Faust is diffuse and repetitious. 
We listeners hear, know and feel while 
Liszt is still multiplying his persuasions. 
Intellect, imagination make the music of 
Mephistopheles derision of the music of 
Gretchen and Faust; yet, clearly enough, 
Liszt likes the smart rhetoric of this pro- 
cedure. The music of Gretchen, beautiful 
as it is, bears an audible suggestion of 
effect of the theatre. It is of Liszt oper- 
atic, even though he writes a symphonic 
music. There is not a doubt that Puccini 
admires it. Set the final music of esctasy 


certain pages of Franck and Liszt's large- 
ess begins to hide an appreciable emp'‘l- 
ness. In a tonal fresco of the dimensions 
of the “Faust Symphony,’’ this and that 
thread will be spun thin and slacken; this 
(or that color will run pale and _ fade. 
Wisely Liszt did not try to be other than 
he was. 

Yet by these same tokens in Liszt also 
ran the romantic virtues and they are the 
enduring virtues of the “Faust Symphony.” 
Since Gretchen, transfigured and redeem- 
ing, must enter into the close of most 
Faust legends, Liszt makes the incarna- 
tion in his mystical chorus. Contrast it 
with other ways and other musics, and 
there is no questioning the quality of his 
1 imagination. As long as compossrs write, 
| they will have Mephistopheles in tones. 
| Even in these days, Mr. Busoni is at work 
upon his own particular “Faust.” 


cera the final pages of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ beside 


devil in music and see how 


with these mocking transformations, has 


the better of his fellows alike in invention | 


and method. Berlioz, Boito, Gounod—in 
degree romantics all—darew also on music 
paper their Marguerite. Set her in all 
these variants beside Liszt’s Gretchen, 
and they pale beside his intensities. The 
moment of inspiraition is the final glory t9 
the romantic composer, the romantic prac- 
titioner of any art. It came not too often 
upon Liszt; but surely upon this music of 
Gretchen it descended, and beatty of sub- 
stance and beauty of image were as one. 
Print docs well with the legend o! 
Gretchen; here in music lives and moves 
the spiritual presence that Goethe—and 
Liszt with him—also imagined. 

Faust himself no more baffles Liszt than 


he has baffled all and sundry—Goethe him-§ 


self included. If there is a futile restless- 
ness, a busy rhetoric gradually wearing 
‘Out itself, in Liszt’s “nharacter-picture, 


Recall | 
the usual aspect and substance o: Goethe's | 
much Liszt, |} 


| 


SYMPHONY PLAYS 


___ silent Program notes see 
2 ace 


| with a 


,acters and rewoven in music their romantia 
a, 


 ——————————————————— 
along with them also go both the ardor 
and the splendor of romance. Liszt’s Faust chestra 
pulses and glows; while even Waener’s | rendering 
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form at back of the stage, were responsive, } 
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tone, manful and meaningful, lent wings | . . 
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of no few soporific movements. Amid the — I. Allegro ma non troppo » OP. OF 
eloquent passages of the long score many | II. Larghetto 

hollow and barren spots, as left by the | III. Rondo 

composer, stood forth in a broad and glar- 

ing light. The manifold melodic beauties | 

. of the ‘Gretchen’ movement came as a re- i 
\ Nef. The Harvard Glee Club showed mas- | KOECHLIN, 
' terly skill in the choral Jagoe ay gent | 
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‘ mirable delivery in thésolo work, made | OOSENS, 
an artistic feature in the enpostns: and | even 
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written much for or- 


Songs, but he has 


1 chestra and chamber.. The first Chorale 
( VES 19 H CONC RT —the three were performed for the first | 
| ‘time in this country—of a solemn, im- 


; Pressive nature, served to display the | 


Berabhl Hef, ge efficiency of the brass choir and the 
pur- 


bassoons. The second, which at times 
Orchestra Has Richard ‘Is ParsifaHan in mood, has more ob- 


Y vious beauty. The third, for full or- 
gin, Concertmaster, for Soloist 'Chestra, is of a rich nature. They are 
interesting to musicians rather than to 
the general public. Yesterday they were 
By PHILIP HALE favorably received, although they have 
The 19th concert of the Boston Sym-} not the elements of immediate popu- 

) . | larity, 
bined orchestra, Mr. mai sh, We believe that Goossens’s ‘Tam 
uetor, took place yesterday afternoon O'Shanter” was also played for the first. 
in Symphony hall. Richard Burgin, the time in this country. It wag composed 
concertmaster, was the soloist.. The} six years ago, and may be said to be in | 


. Goossens's earlier manner. At the be- 
Program wa : Beethoven, ‘a igdeer 
ad 5 88 follows sinning, rhythm and the figure for the 


Overture to “Conolanus” and Concerto bassoons lead one to think that “The 
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| Greek. freshness, 
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vors and Goossens’s Rattling Gayeties In or out of music is recurring and comig 


; vexation to “all thoughtful people.” Mr. 
— From Beethoven’s “Ceriolanus” to | Goossens is still young; he ath: val iia ‘¢ 


. Time works the most curious changes, 3 
Here is the concerto, played as often Honegger’s “Horatius”—Applauded Mr.;*-*..vears ago when he wrote this ‘Tam 
| | ";0’ Shanter.” Even then he was expert jug- 


Becomes Conventional 


as any written for the violin, which is ° 
very often, since it saw the light. Here urgin—Spring and Debussy in the/gler with the multifold timbres of an or- 


is one of many overtures, an opening . , chestra five-s ~f 
number for a concert programme. The Choicest of Musical Mating his fingers eyo pg le Se oo orf 
concerto becomes more and more con- ,toss about harmonies as 1] eye he could, 
ventional, more and more long-winded. | N spite of the familiar remonstrance, those days the flash Wore eee doubt dn 
, Zs The overture becomes always greater. ae the devil still keeps his sl il’ Keo Ofc nanging rhythms, 
P| t 7 wae A a 1are of the.a devil’s dance of motiy d frag | 
urgin ays ee O- one remembers it, by comparison with good tunes. Mr. Koechlin’s three Cho- | of tiv S and fragments 
: the concerto, as one would remember a rales for Orchestra Played yesterday at d feet wave hin pleasure. By the evi- 
y gigantic cliff frowning over a landscape. the Symphony Concert for the first time i ‘ arts ee wih later and riper music they do 
ven s Concerts How many honest people are there who America, proved a solemn. pious 18 rege gb oc. better field for all this sport 
—won’t admit in the privacy of their exalted music. Yet th ‘ 2 ous Semi- ‘than tone-picturing of the haunted skurry 
hearts that the finale is an ~cbgee- pl teresting po the Moheras ut te” Gein me 5 Burns's Tam? To it, then, went Mr 
Pines toni eartc Ppipe- ; . it. OOS ; ans . j 
Why not the violin concerto ol in Which he sets himself to a ietamieie “aa |heen arent zs for hia, tt 


a at 
Novelties On. List lius? It is a superb piece of music and isa ad te un for him; while t 
a. $4} iam o shnant . ; ; ' : : ’ 0 an ~- 
Mr. ‘Burgin has played it elsewhere with sie cigar ae . ride, with half the flends | ence it is also fun to hear. audi 
: arly all the witches at his ecrupper. In the race of the rhythms is the via 


asia Mi, e assistance of the composer. ‘tit = | 
Pit Ly, f au emcee were two novelties, “Three ar. Koechlin writes his Chorales—two ot | of the drunken Scot: in the fiv} 

BY OLIN DOWNES |Chorales” by Charles Koechiin, na ofl Rah eae fragments of longer monies and timbres race also the fond pers 

|which the second impressed. us most, pieceS—-in a Bach-like counterpoint. His witthes; while rough is the co toa ae 

When all is said and done, the eee urse for both 


Ibut none seemed particularly impor- tonal strands are large of outline, firm of pursuers 
: a Ps, ' ry . all : S and ursued. 

° tant, and Eugene Goossen’s musical de- texture, stately of motion. Unmistakably, game is as laws T amt. _ Gooskenalg 
ee ee pression of yester- scription of the wild ride of ‘Tam it is polyphony with a churchly air the as the volle aie ou pac CMUSIne ts follow. 

' e , P « 99 in ae ai , : — sm d yin ~ is ‘ | 
day’s concert of the Boston Sym- | O'Shanter (“Tam O Shanter, acherze Sound of many voices, fervently, even de-/|ers “go ican ier cone when both play- 
, >} . || for orchestra, op. lia). This is an ambs= voutly, lifted while the organ sheph this g et underneath all 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux ing muscal extravaganza. Little more. thea’ ‘aitunas tical gan shepherds this gay and expert fooling runs a serious, 
| , S eir Sunday way. Instead, 2 lasting sub-stratum, clearly characteristic 


Peenductor in Symphony Hall, was Everything the composer can do to let however, of or « Beets 
‘ 7 : , ‘loose the spectres in the orchestra he Koechiin es vant san and congregation, Mr. of modernist’ music. Mr. Goossens 
the short and colossal overture of Prvons and does fairly well. It is de- a wane sing for instruments the choirs Chooses the form that his design and mat- 
Beethoven to Collin’s “Coriolanus.” | seriptive music. There are funnier sidutar th Seas stser hig J orchestra—in Ppar- ter invite—chooses, respects and Alle Wei 
: . | thines in George W. Chadwick's ‘Tam . © Srass and from the deeper wood-| ~°* everywhere he is brief and npact, 
This music was superbly interpreted || things in George , icy and rapid Winds, the bassoons. In th He will not SOREN ets 
| O'Shanter” than in this noisy and rapi indeed 3 - in the first Chorale, not pad or ornament; he eschews 
by Mr, Monteux, who wrung the last | s¢air of Mr, Goossens, and we say this aS often we eOys only these voices; while| °VeTy sort of rhetoric and upholster 
| t particularly like aS olten as not in the other two the strings His composing eye is on his object and tt 


ounce of tone color from each chord || even though we don are ej 
° The rick’ , Sle > @] 
er the: orcheat * ail | the whole of Mr. Chadwick lls gress Highs ther muted or no more than auxiliary is a direct eye. His Composing spirit is 
renestra, who emphasizec | tion, But one must not take every- é tonal mass. From horns, trumpets tense and it néither wastes nor lingers 


, ‘ ‘ . Jienc é c r 
now the ruggedness and now the | thing too seriously) fe me cana sr abe Hee: he draws sonorities, large and The outcome is as direct, terse and tense a 
| tragic tenderness of the theme ihearty laugh &t Ur Cote xi ‘ted “P, rising and falling, like the stir of| ™USic, that, having fulfilled its 
reme SUNG} 7 jg provable the composer expectes many waters when the wind smoothes| ‘®erewith makes an end A suse 
| ng 


by the strings, with the most fortu- | little more from it, Mme’? “toe rather than tosses them. Seneration will bear grateful wit 
| Debussy’s suite, “Spring- Yet, like Bach of old, and in his rather] ‘!S high service of the modernists aie 


nate insight into the composition. é' -of- ; 
4 once corresponded with the out of than in modernistic fashion, Mr Koechlin clearing from music of romantic, rhetoriea] 
b . - , rical, 


/ St¢iane the New England , mi yy 
door conditions of summons the shrill] brightness, the quick, traditional encumbrances and superfluities 


STI ING | ! is delicious, fragrant music ‘wnt 
ov AND IMPRESSIVE = | season! It is deeply piercing gleam across the music, of these}; m pee, 


a a ovement, ‘though instr ru 
It is the custom nowadays to write of | im the pty a" x nent, and though ne ruments in the higher ranges. Like a Sa pore ne oee modernists int ded yet 

tinged with Masse : ’ asiain In the course of the concert fy 
an 


almost any kind of a performance that —eatly De- Bach of these d 
cet ermal Rag anne or | nene too firmly par orem’ cava’ team B sional tradeltisda’ oho, ~ also in occa-| with their usual “indeeency” upon 
“authoritative” or some other accept- bussy, perf i tia ae is noisy to ij hushes his sonorous chew tate Nye ene “ee Seothoven’s Overture “Contos 
ed kind of a “reading.” Wea personally . ‘Ve Rot ir suit | lated vo} ,| Janus.” It was st ia si 
think Beethoven a indiffetantiy. per the point of Le gig hg ea tings yy the anise wie contour and content of because Beethoven's caer eon ais! a8 
‘formed at least as often as any other | it felt me por r we hint of the won- tween Bac} eee ee: ee ie and its progress through ith goes pitti 9 
composer. The fact that he is a clas- | &inning $a Magenta be ? was als syetlrcsie. Koechlin, however, there! passion : le ane’ music On 
, : Se ea r rf “ti come. ) aiso er—~ : Ce J oe 

sic saves him on occasion neither from derful neh a performances at this Wanner. ho agner—more particularly the} cause the contrasting theme . Secondly be= 
lackadaisical ilatior r The orcnestr se ; ; ee 5 of the rites of the Grail in “Parsi-! w 6 and its course 

acka Sicainess nor mutilation. Che ' t an exception vers fal. om ars win 'the mind and as 
‘more stirring and impressive, then. such Re eT eee ‘eanple. cee Moris ve j ig Parisian has heard and remem-| a gentle viatentiis Preaek oe heart with 
o ° . l : Ah, na | YOred, #2 ° > 7 ‘. ’ . . ‘ ‘ . : ya 
music, played in the manner of Mr.. PT! ape earned the abundant gratitude | the wie n the invention of his motifs, in because the development of the 6 orn 
aap ; y of his harmonic and instrumental/ jie that of the third “Leonora, hennte 

| ',° becomes 


Monteux and his men yesterday in which 
, his city for the manner 1! | Colo ; | 
The overture was followed by the es ve Sot hack to its great es-, rs. Sincere are Mr. Koechlin’s solem- drama in tones with the two themes in 


“Violin concerto and the soloist was Mr. Orchestra, | nity, Stateliness and fervor Skilful and! 
Ri tate the Boston Symphony a . u | peignant and suspensive ih a an 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the t® Snorous is the music Clothing them—at) Sic, moreover, sounded te ait at 


Rome. 





sheen. He was heedful and artful with 
every curve of melody, play of rhythm, 
Sensitively he shaded 


|So far as one may judge of the talent | 
_of the composer by this and the two! 
or three other compositions by him’ 


the first theme the orchestra made sonority 
mighty and majestic; with the second it 
fresh lustres for abiding beauty. | turn of modulation. 


Boston Symphony Plays 


‘widely different end. He is not in the least 
eoncerned with ‘‘noble Romans,” either as 


foun 


coursing figures and inwrought ornament. 


Moreover, with such “theatre’ in tones, 
Mr, Monteux’s imagination beats high. 
Sure is his hand and eloquent; while yes- denz } 
terday, as in Cambridge the evening be-| blance of emotion into a music intrinsically 
fore, no excess of zeal marred him. emotionless ; with the composer and with 

Therewith great was the rejoicing of the | the violinist for whom it was written, he 
conservative-minded, as indeed of all that; courted the flowing elegance which is sub- 
heard. Yet with their pleasure these stitute. A more faithful, a more just per~ 
“euardians of the temple’ would nat rest formance of the Concerto, alike by violinist 
content. They must recall Honegger’s conductor and orchestra, were hard to im- 
‘Horatius Triumphant’’—likewise music to| sine. Therewith all three stopped and, so 
Roman tragedy—and vaunt the superiority} Stopping, left the music naked to tho ear 
of “their classicist” to “your modernist.”' a5 displayful virtuoso-piece into which 
Now it is possible to submit, first, that Passing years and changing fashions clear- 


Beethoven in and out this particular Over- ly bite. 
ture is much more than a classicist. 
in fact, with Wagner and perhaps Bach, 
the supreme genius of music as we know @§ Well 
it, and from other composers to be hel 
accordingly apart. It is also possible to hich 
submit that the design and purpose of rsa Walitee ‘ 
Beethoven in this “Coriolanus” and of| ®4n excuse. 
iHonegger in tnat ““‘Horatius Triumphant’’ ; 
are also widely different. Beethoven was| te’ applauded Mr. Burgin to Mp ae os 
writing tragedy, and Roman tragedy, in! Concert-master, he ajso has Aye = ; 
tones as the arts of his time fashioned it, Store the Boston Orchestra—modestly an 
as.the audiences of his time accepted it, Wé!l. 
Passion, power and pomp, stride, sonority 
ee en Eats indigenes te tue of the final item of the day, eagle 
at! ant ee ro . could and did agree. It was the little 
g Bartel of John hit Kemble, actor of Suite, “springtime” that Debussy In you 
A-century and a quarter later, Honegger| 
writing in widely different voice to 


Attuned were his euphonies; intricate and 
exacting his cadenzas. He infused no sem- 


as fiddler. There are also stretches 


“orthodox form’’ is label rather 


ee ) 


Upon the pleasure and the intrinsic vir- 


profitable meditation, study and ripening 


is 
vised before belated publication. 


it is the custom to fancy they were, or as 
“heroic tragedy” has chosen in various arts 
to represent them. Honegger is concerned 
‘with the savageries of the duel between the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, the suspense and 
the dread of the watching armies at 
stretch; the fierce flame of anguish in the 
bereft girl, whose lover’ was slain, the 
scornful fury of her brother, the slayer. 
Not the high estates of Roman tragedy en- 
gage Honegger as they engaged Beethoven. 
The modernist is searching out in music 
the tensions, the outbursts, the ferocities 
also within the human spirit in stress, be 
it Roman or barbarian. And into his mu- 
Sic, by every test, he has wrought them. 


Prix de Rome sends for living and work- 
ing at the Villa Medici. Yet the pages ol 
“Springtime’’ give more proof of sensibility 
than of study. Through the first division 
at least,;a super-sensitive fancy and hand 
feel, choose and shape every measure. 
harmony must attain the desired fineness; 
that moduJation must be as rare alia 
choice. Light imagination as delicately 
attuned, fingers as adroit and exacting 
mould the melodic contours, 
darken, thin or thicken, the iridescent col- 
oring. Of like sensibility, just and fine 
and poised, is the imagery. Mere in music 
stirs spring—the air, the hues, the sweet, 
soft aspect of sky and water, the spirit, 
gently quickening, of the land and the 
folk. Poetry of tones, if it were ever 
written; fineness and fulness of expression 
if they were ever achieved. A amittedlly the 
other division is rougher-coated musically 
more riotous of informing and impartine 


| Beethoven afforded another number of 
the afternoon—this time as classicist and 
little else-—in the Concerto for Violin, for 
tunately laid to rest through four years a 
| these concerts. (Mr, Burgin of the orches 
‘tra played the solo-part as every concert- spirit. So also, as Debussy surely kne™ 
‘master is in his day bound to do. Hel are spring tices. H. T. P. 
played it with fine-spun tone, silken of a 


Ko 
‘ its 


There are pretty tunes in the Con- 4 
He is, certo, through the first and the second divi- 
’ . = S 
sions; ornate measures enticing to audience § 


q| of “passage-work” long since worn thread- f 
bare and stretches also of dull repetition j 


Yet with good will the audi- | 


ence heard the Concerto and with still bet-f 
As f 


years sent from Rome to Paris as proof 01 | 


and that, in elder days, he probably re-| 
No doubt | 


Debussy was as dutiful as most whom the |} 


This 


brighten or 


oston Symphony Orchostrn a composer who has absorbed the 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its eccentricities of the modern style, but 


nineteenth concert yesterday after-| Who seeks to conceal the paucity and 
noon in Symphony Hall. Richard Poverty of his ideas by means of a 
Burgin, the concertmaster of the or- brilliance which is almost wholly 


chestra, was the soloist. The program: ®UPerficial and fictitious. 
Beethoven, Overture to “Coriolanus.”’ Mr. Burgin has made notable prog- 
Beethoven, Concerto for violin in D major. ress since his last appearance with 
Koechlin, Three Chorales. the orchestra as_ soloist. He has 
(Goossens, Tam o’Shanter, ; . 
Orchestra. gained in the quality of his tone, 
Debussy, “Printemps.”’ formerly somewhat dry and colorless. 
Koechlin’s Three Chorales were but now rich and varied; and he has 
played for the first time in America. gained well in repose, and has 
Seldom has a more impressive first added to his playing a certain imag- 
performance taken place at the sym- inative quality which has heretofore 
phony concerts, yet these chorales do been lacking. A more refined and 
not make their effect by means of an Musical interpretation of Beethoven’s 
overpowering mass of orchestral tone, concerto than that of vesterday after- 
by strange harmonic combinations, noon could not reasonably be de- 
nor by any other of the numerous de- | manded by the most exacting of audi- 
raed yao ica dy y Proinarg, Me a | ag It is to be regretted, however, | 
Potts simeaiicity 7 pom ‘id Poti Lae | la ’ r. Burgin did not choose some | 
¢ 5 y, plicity whicn | less familiar composition. It is easily 


~ ~ e c * - - i 
only a maste1 of all the resources of to be understood that traveling virtu- 
composition, a composer supremely 


Osi, With little time f . 
confident of the depth and genuine it difficult to bring out now Tae yor 
sentiment of his musical ideas, would Mr. Spalding, earlier in the ip 
venture to employ. It is said that made such a venture successfully In 
the composer, a man of middle age, the case of Mr. Burgin. such an ex 
is only just now gaining that recog- cuse is hardly applicable A new 
nition which he merits. This is easily concerto now and then would be wel 
comprehensible after hearing these come. ine? s MS 
chorales. This is music most de-| aon te WE 
cidedly not for the multitude. It is|-_.. ~ 
too intimate, too personal, too refined : Incidents and Prospects : 
to make its way readily with the gren-|_ As present plans stand, Mr. Monteux is 
eral public. It ig music to be heard | likely to undertake next season a perform- 
again and again, to be studied and |®"ce of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, un- 
above all to be felt, to be assimilated. | 2®2Td in Boston since Dr. Muck’s day. The 
Pie eas as” pseataiagle “catia Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
| Z > SSenus, ai! | Society, both reénforced, will provide the 
nlayed for the first time in America, |chorus and Dr. Davison will School it 


is not SO fortunate. It is the music of|Since the stage must be extended to hold 
“ clever imitator, one who has ab-jthe choir, the Symphony cannot be included 
sorbed all the tricks of modern or-|in the regular concerts. In all probability 
chestration, and a few of modern har- it will be heard at a concert for the Pension 
mony. (A very few, indeed, for the |Fund of the band. - 
harmonic scheme is limited, and of When the Symphony Orchestra revisits 
melodic interest there is scarcely any New York a fortnight hence Mr. Casals 
at all.) The humor of the piece is the violoncellist, will be the “assisting art- 
ist,” at one of its concerts. He would be 


purely objective and limited to such 
Odvious things as twiddles on the heard as gladly—say next sSeason—by the 


bassoon and piccolo, devices long Bostonian public of the band. Only once or 
since outmoded. It possesses one de- eka Sr long years in Amerfca has he 
cided merit—it is of short duration, P?¥e¢ with it in Symphony Hall. 


. » 
aa § Three Chorales | which have been performed here, he is 


Scherzo for 


as 


/ here will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto. 
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corner an enmne || Charles Koechlin was born of Alsatian parents. Having made 
jiclassical and scientific studies, he went to the Keole Polytechnique, 
‘/but in 1890 he entered the Paris Conservatory, where he studied 
composition, at first with Massenet, later with Gabriel Fauré. He 
left the Conservatory, having received a second accessit for counter- 
point and fugue in 1894, a first accessit for the same in 1897. 

The tenor Engel introduced him as a composer.at his Héure de 
Musique at the Bodiniére, and on October 19, 1902, Koechlin’s “Fin 
de l’Homme,” a scene for solo voices and orchestra, was performed 
at a Chatelet concert, with M. Ballard declaiming the narration 
and M. Cassira singing Adam’s remembrance of his lost Paradise. 
(The text was from Leconte de I’Isle’s “Poémes barbares.” Adam, 
very old, wearied by the centuries, looks from a hill at the land of 
his exile, thinks of his sufferings and implores death from J ehovah. ) 

The list of his compositions is a long one. Many are not pub- 
lished; some were published at his own expense. In 1921 those 
published were “Rondels” (poems by Théodore de Banville), three 


/ 


books; Songs, three books; “L’Abbaye,” Part I. (full score and 
vocal) ; String quartet No. 1; 12 Easy Pieces for pianoforte; Five 
Sonatinas for pianoforte; 12 Paysages et Marines for pianoforte— 
two books. 

The list also includes a fourth book of Songs: Symphonic poems; 
Orchestral suites (“Les Saisons,” “Trois Etudes Antiques” (after 
Albert Sanai and Pierre Louys—Colonne concert, Paris, March 14, 
Iy14), “La Forét”) ; a Choreographic Poem: a Biblical Pastorale 
in one act, “Jacob chez Laban”; a Ballade for pianoforte and or- 
chestra; String quartets Nos. 2 and 3; half a dozen sonatas for 
various instruments; much music for the pianoforte; Chorale for 
orchestra with organ. 


_ Hugéne Goossens is the son of EKugéne G. Goossens, who was born 
In France a] was of parents who came from Bruges. For a number 
of years he conducted the Carl Rosa Opera Company in Great Britain, 
and was choirmaster of St. Anne’s Church, Edgehill. Young Goossens 
first studied music seriously at Bruges (1903-05). At Liverpool he 
studied at the Liverpool College of Music. A scholarship took him in 

| y L906 to the Royal College of Music, London, where he was a pupil of 

Eugéne Goossens, Composer, Stanford in composition and of Rivarde for the violin. From 191] 
till 1915 he was one of the first violins in the (Jueen’s Hall Orchestra. 
He then became Sir Thomas Beecham’s assistant conductor in his 
operatic and symphonic enterprises. Of late years he has conducted 
operas and concerts on his own responsibility. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven’s Concerto. 
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Charles Keechlin was born of Alsatian parents. Having made 
lassical and scientific studies, he went to the Ecole Polytechnique, 
but m 1890 he entered the Paris Conservatory, where he studied 
Composition, at first with Massenet 


(The text was from Leconte de l’Isle’s “Poémes barbares.” Adam. 


very old, wearied by the centuries, looks from a hill at the land of | 
his exile, thinks of his sufferings and implores death from Jehovah. ) 


| The list of his compositions is a long one. Many are not pub- 
lished; some were published at his own expense. in 1921 those 


| 
| 
|| published were “Rondels” (poems by Théodore de Banville). three 
|} DOOks; Songs, three books: “h’Abbaye,” Part I. (full score and 
Vocal) ; String quartet No. 1; 12 Easy Pieces for planoforte; Iive 
|} Sonatinas for pianoforte; 12 Paysages et Marines for pianoforte— 
| WV DOOKS. 
Hhe list also includes a fourth book of Sones: Symphonic poems: 
‘al suites (“Les Saisons,” “Trois Etudes Antiques” (after 
sanal and Pierre Louys—Colonne concert, Paris, March 14. 
“La Foret’); a Choreographie Poen:: a Biblical Pastorale 
act, “Jacob chez Laban”; a Ballade for pianoforte and or- 
string quartets Nos. 2 and 3: half a dozen sonatas for 
truguents: much music for the pianoforte: Chorale for 
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| sugéne Goossens is the son of Kugéne G. Goossens, who was born 

im brance al -vas of parents who came from Bruges. For a number 

| Or years he conducted the Carl Rosa Opera Company in Great Britain, 

| ind was choirmaster of St. Anne’s Church, Edgehill. Young Goossens 

first studied musie seriously at Bruges (1903-05). At Liverpool he 

tudied at the Liverpool College of Musie. <A scholarship took him in 

|, 'J06 to the Royal College of Music, London, where he was a pupil of 

Eugéne Goossens, Composer, | Stanford in composition and of Rivarde for the violin. From 1911 
/Ul T9t5 he was one of the first violins in the (ueen’s Hall Orchestra. 

then became Sir Thomas Beecham’s assistant conductor in his 

ratic and symphonic enterprises. Of late years he has conducted 
‘as and concerts on his own responsibility. | 
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Violoncello 
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AN BEDETTI, 


Che 


Richard Burgin String Quartet 


A a ee, a 


Soloist 


~ - “ “ 
i i ee 


RICHARD BURGIN 


Mason and Hamlin Pianofortes used. 


FERDINAND THILLOIS, Second Violin 
GEORGES FOUREL, Viola 
LAA 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven’s Concerto. 
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Mr. Ricuarp BurGiIn was born in Warsaw on October 11, 1892. 
At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in 
Berlin, and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in 
Petrograd. His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as 
soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7, 1903. 
He came to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this 
country, playing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall in 1907 and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn 
Hall in the same year. He also played at the New York College of 
Music on April 3, 1908. In Eastern Europe he played, as soloist 
and in recitals, at Petrograd, Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, 
and other cities. He has been concertmaster and soloist with the 
Petrograd Symphony Orchestra, the Helsingfors Symphony. Or- 
chestra, the Christiania Philharmonic Society, and the Stockholm 
Concert Society. As concertmaster he has served under two former 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and Mr. 
Nikisch, likewise as concertmaster under Richard Strauss, Schnee- 
voigt, the Finnish conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. 
He played Sibelius’ Violin Concerto in Gothenburg, Stockholm, and 
Qhristiania under the supervision of the composer. At Stockholm 


and Christiania he was assistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In 
Christiania he led a string quartet, and in Stockholm formed the 


Burgin Quartet, which toured regularly from city to city, giving 
twelve recitals a season. In the fall of 1920 he became concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. . 

He played in Boston for the first time in a concert with Mr. De 
Gogorza, baritone in Symphony Hall, on November 18, 1920 
(Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata, Sarasate’s “Carmen” fantasia, 
and smaller pieces). 

On December 17, 1920, he played Brahms’s concerto at a concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On March 10, 1922, he was 
the solo violinist in Mozart’s “Haffner” Serenade. On February 
15, 1923, he played the viole d’amour in Loeffler’s “Mort de Tinta- 
In 1921 he organized with Messrs. Thillois, Fourel, and 
Bedetti the Richard Burgin String Quartet, which has given con- 
certs on January 26, February 14, March 10, April 4, 1922. On 
February 7, 1923, Casella’s Five Pieces for String Quartet were 


played for the first time in America. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven’s Concerto. 
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Mr. Ricuarp BurRGIN was born in Warsaw on October 11, L892, 
At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in 
Berlin, and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in 
Petrograd. His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as 
soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonie Society on December (, 1903. 
He came to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this 
country, playing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall in 1907 and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn 
Hall in the same year. He also played at the New York College of 
Music on April 3, 1908. In Kastern Kurope he played, as soloist 
and in recitals, at Petrograd, Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, 
and other cities. He has been concertmaster and soloist with the 
Petrograd Symphony Orchestra, the Helsingfors Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Christiania Philharmonic Society, and the Stockholm 
Concert Society. As concertmaster he has served under two former 
conductors of the Boston Svmphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and Mr. 
Nikisech, likewise as concertmaster under Richard St ‘USS, Schnee- 
voigt, the Finnish conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto. 
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three pages in which the 
| With such fullness and such 

its steps are never retraced, but instead it 

creates for itself, even to the last note, new! 
-}eurves and new inflections. 


used it from a sense of sheer artistic neces~ 
sity, never as a “vehicle for publicity,” 
“of the vocabulary “of 

he makes use of it; 

ed for that of the 

with the same ease, 

it necessary to an- 

nounce that he is about to execute an in-' 
credible ‘four de force,’ as do certain of 
the adolescents of today..: . ° . Ske ex- | 
ample of Koechlin’s discerning use of this) 
now abused device Monsieur Vuillermoz in-| 
stances his “Song of the Goatherd” 


When he 
Chevrier’’ 


; 
4 


locatec” 


igencies 
feeling 
the ar 
tones 
landse 


put 

goathered in 
at depict the 
ssoclate 

gain the effect 


a 


Rhythmically, too, Koechlin goes his own 
way, but again never through mere per- 
versity or simply with the desire to appear, 
at any cost, free and untrammelled: ‘The 
first Sonatina will bring revelation. Listen 
to the Allegro, in which is unrolled, on a 
chain of thirds, a melody impregnated with | 
the memories of popular rondels, There is | 
no exact quotation, but an atmosphere, a. 
childish dance so amazingly light and free | 
that the arabesque has burst the bounds | 
The phrase is so elas- 
So resilient that it. 


tic, so agile, 


may not be enclosed within a Symmetrical! | 
lattice-work. 


In that long phrase of forty- 
four notes you wil] find no occasion to 
The | 
bursts forth in | 
not concern itself with knowing 
leaves and petals is 
Again: 
‘Poéme Vir- 
an Adagio of 
melody unfolds | 
suppleness that 


There ..is 


No symmetry, | 


Thidlf and yet perfect unity. It is like a well. 
2 — : { 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto, 





composed landscape, in which the treesf¢ Mozart, of Gluck: of | -~ 
need no artificial harmony of the quin- jf alt the’ great masters. wet bi priate! 
conx to give the impression of fine balance.” oh clearly, | Bahar! 
For all his breadth of scholarship and the ¥ ard the other a the | ge Lic 
complexity of much of his’ music, in his'e will be simply music. ["c!&™e-. Drawn 


: Koechlin. has accomplished a, because it is expressive: |aS°ns,” the third 
Sonatinas Koechlin. ha pli hnimates the stone er 1 onahedien: Meat 


veritable “tour de torce’’.in his depiction of ' of the most j | 
{ ; n ; oo c 
the true and essential spirit of childhood. atter how Danutitar ee fektot Ya Re 


Here he has “drunk for a moment at the \¢ piece will remain cold 


2 ede | | hy _+} music does not infuse mod’rnizing of 
Fan Of. Youth, sommes the DeSUCY bath oF lite. RAE Gieee | Gia Bach and 


the ugliness and the tragedy of life,” to it, emotion,. beauty™-:it is 
return to that age in which childhood ‘‘frol- that a work is truly.dra- 


ics, carefree, on the threshold of its un- | Quite’ deca 
seen destiny”: : \rticle comes this passage, hinted “serious” 


Pg pa er, pass, smiling, | Koechlin’s . attitude to- 
throug these charming pages are vest a 

those which children sing to themselves | too iat ei of French 
when they believe that they are unob- shia. vitesse §=69>young- | ane 
served. Charles Koechlin could have e Russian Five and lie. Goomberia ane 
heard them had he hidden in a garden aniards, wish to be of". © heard fo 
filled with birds and tiny children, but fry. But ‘their V1!!! be heard for 


or = 7 ~ a aes ge 


he might easily’find them within him- in it somethin phony _Concerts— 
self... . No work could paint more tious, . g te ee ram o’ Shanter,” 
They, too,® deliberately se- 


exactly that curious face of the austere oe rm 

and affectionate scholar, that anchorite [{#" ancing. eT ra ee 
with the rough gray beard and the ten- / « °., Which is laudable; |;: rd hi con 
der eyes, that severe philosopher with ith may be expressed in Burns, cha see 


a gentle and modulated voice. through the exterior’ 


ration of the boulevard. 


| ° | adie 
'Essayist Too ' are emotion: l 0’ Shanter,” 
yl | a motions that would + a Hallé‘ Gens 


| In addition to his writing of music, © through watching the ‘*,* “A° “ote 
Koechlin has written much concerning the! ™arketplace.” Yet he a. brilliant 
music of others. Recent issues of “La Re- Y NOt believe in the sin-ce — of work 
vue Musicale” have contained stimulating ©™fants terribles,’ whose a ea a 
and informative articles from his pen, on {8S So far removed from pnttn played at 
the “Case of Berlioz’—a discussion as # Fauré? For it exists, in London in a 
rational as it 1s discerning; on Paul Dupin | S4y that they have not version, which. 


—-warm tribute to a neglected talent; and [Of Of it in their art, these prm. rie trae: 
O ‘; + Feely out vof their in- meanwhile a 
n the stage-pieces of Fauré. In the last valuable qual- 


appears some discussion of absolute versus » a good joke. 
dramatic music, of which-a part is worthy ‘of the subject 
of quotation as throwing light on Koech- ‘to Dukas, but . 


lin’s own theories of his art: | interest Very superficial 
: matter to whet interest omposer in the: 
I know well that it is said [of %e Chorales for Orchestra, combines an 
Fauré’s “‘Penelope’] “that. is very x has placed on the pro-p¢ with a grave 
beautiful music, no’doubt, but it is not .. ye tal . ptr Siro 
: 3 ymphony Concerts of .to-joward his: mu-. 
of the theatre. It is not of the the- | ; CG ; sae 
atrel . ., . .the eternal reproach day. Naturally enough} Gooseens in- 
which masterpieces must endure. . hot contain the whole of Tollicking kind. 


How shall music of the theatre be lay not represent him asie encouragement. 


defined? . . . Is it necessary to (> nN le ds i 
have great processions, many charac- * <OE CzArap tS, might Modern music is 
ters on the stage, ceaseless activity °F “The Atternoon of aftually | annoying, 


7 Sword-thrusts, poisonings, fusil- jesent Debussy. But they hovel scores: now 
lades? On the contrary, in the realm ose certain of his typical emist”. type. No 


css the expresbion Of emousne ttt fey ave rigorously” ‘on: Rote some By the 
not a matter of the inner life of the is to be heard Koechlin, ind as were more 


personages, of the thousand conflicts ja@ch. The first’ Chorale, us.” Yet neither 
of the heart? o- Is that ond part of “L’Abbaye,’’ m o’Shanter” are 


which is true human drama, . .. : 
And it is one of the glories of our -instruments alone—two going or the com- 


modern lyric theatre to have roved ntra-bassoon, four horns, § exact of their 
ipso facto the -correctness of this con- ree trombones and tuba. meet. them half- 
ception of. drama, which was that of fg the normal orchestral | ws. Ss . 


is succinetly. de- 





Mason and Hamlin Pinnofortes used. 


| There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto. 
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Placed in the comm 4Vionteverdl, ofr Mozart, of Gluck, of | : l aK 
Tenn., which he held Wagner and of all the great masters. pf trumpets icon! 
Chow’ ielinenkuane tee One happy day, let us say it clearly. are muted, save 
na 8 € there will ke no longer two musics, one bear a promi- 
entucky until he y of the symphony and the other of the scheme. Drawn 
the Volunteer service _ theatre. There will be simply music. ad ee thi 
He had been brevette If it lives, it is because it is expressive: /|aS0MS,” the third 
ler is Aaa and living it animates the scene, In [I orchestra, but 
ae: EEERY SR PUY, 1660 turn, in spite of the most ingenious tle-drums as the 
nel in September, 1 Net libretto, no matter how beautiful the ssion.. In form’ 
battle. poem, any lyric piece will remain cold fast : 
Nk ied aaa _ «.. if the music does not infuse mod’rnizing of 
rit] . » HO it with the breath of life. That alone fred of Bach and 
with which he serve gives movement, emotion -beauty:--it is his time. They 
some time. From M: by that alone that a work is truly dra- brous changes of 


ber, 1871, he was de | matic. ; Quite decid- 


| 


military Science at M. | In the same article comes this passage, hunted “‘serious’’ 

having mer »while, inSRRE giving clew to Koechlin’s. attitude to.| - ae 

assigned to the Tei wards the newest aspects of French / 

part in the Kiowa ‘music: “Note, too, that these young- | : 7 

ditions, in 1873 and sters, imitating the Russidn Five anda) oe 

of the Third Cavalr: ‘some modern Spaniards, wish to be of Ne Goossens of 
But ‘their “ii! be heard for 


part in the Chevennet their own country. a 
and Nebraska, ij, 1878 “nationalism has in it something a_ trifle )@°"Y Concerti 
Sick leave for a yes superficial, factitious, . . . in their?’@m o’ Shanter. 
of National cemeteri ‘love for fétes and dancing. They, too,* deliheratery ie 
April, 1882. SubsecA Y, Seek the truth which is laudable; '* light. Based 
a AR ak eS a ONO Mee 'B s, this “Tam 
in Texas he made, in WG oe i dee may be expressed in PUP" ¢ tly. Be 
march of 1000 miles | other ways " | sop HS Succinetly. de- 
Third Cavalry DAY aemace” ar ‘ than through the exterior | Bais 
te y. . spect and agitation of the boulevard. 5 
He vas made lie Within the home are emotions that would. © prt 
eee teal Cavalry in never be suspected through watching the *.® ey 8 i 
t 1} oO t £ f aa £ . 29 . Z “= 
‘ion pe sa gg " Spectacle of the marketplace. Yet he a brilliant 
ry Senate: On yune - Stys also: “Why not believe in the sin- cre | of work, | 
later, was retired aut cerity of these ‘enfants terribles,’ whose fault of over-— 
forty years of servic turbulence appears so far removed from One ad edtey ps 
. ‘ : ’, . VW 
of the Chevy Chase, By Serenity of a Fauré? For it exists, PE oyu ion 
Ad inatai. Sniversity )and one may not say that they have not version, which . 
€ 1S Survived by a . | begun to give proof of it in their art, these rm. Goossens 


lyoungsters ‘scarcely out of their in- meanwhile that 
‘valuable qual- 


A NOTED ENG 1} fancy. » a good joke. 
. II] atin ‘of the subject 
Benjamin Williams 1. Exempli Gratia ‘to Dukas, but 
at Royal Acade Surely here is matter to whet interest bd Postman 0 
Benjamin William 1 in Koechlin’s three Chorales for Orchestra pate. ie 
Enelish painter, died which Mr. Monteux has placed on the pro-# with a grave 
today; he had pass | Sramme of the Symphony Concerts of .to-joward his: mu-. 
birthday on the tentt. ‘morrow and Saturday. Naturally enough 3 oan ts ie 
was the gon of EB. Le: these pieces do not contain the whole of Tollicking sesh 
engineer, and his br. Koechlin—they may not represent him as 1¢e encouragement 
Williams, was chief « “Till Kulenspiegel,”’ for example, might modern” music .is 
chester Ship Canal, a represent Strauss or “The Afternoon of a ttually » annoying, 
Dover Docks. His fat I Faun” might represent Debussy. But they novel: scorés’ ow 
| will serve to disclose certain of his typical emist” type. No 


j Z In them is to be heard Koechlin, nd as were more 


~ trapuntal. 
the disciple of Bach. The first’ Chorale, as.” Yet neither 


taken from the second part of “L’ Abbaye,” o’Shanter” are 


ouse Afte; is scored for wind-instruments alone—two §oing or the com- 
bassoons and a contra-bassoon, four horns, # exact of their 
three trumpets, three trombones and tuba, meet. them half- 
The second enlists the normal orchestral /> WwW. 8. Ss. 


Mason and Hamlin Pinnofortes used. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto. 
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Placed in» tge2228 2323 Bei i iin a a I 
Tenn., which: = Se Morees, with the omission of trumpets ang 
then comma: 4 «trombones, Here the strings are muted, save 
Kentucky ud fea ., | for three solo-violas- which bear a promi- 
the Volunteer ean | nent part in the musical scheme. Drawn 
He had been (@g: in cy | covey the: Einale of Tne Seasons, ee eae 
lar Army in Jeti ae a Chorale is scored for full orchestra, but 
sal tee Septem ie 3 ecco (y without harp and with kettle-drums as the 
battle. eee ee only instruments of percussion.. In. form’ 
The war o a Be Re ee ~~ these Chorales are nbbahertpr tasty iif 
with which }ewme SOs eo "the “figured chorate”’. beloved of Bach and 
some time. res % iuarestsrroneta arena generally neglected since his time. They 
ber, 1871, he ya igh Sg ee are freely made, with numerous changes of 
military scien @0MMMME © 2 | tempo in each piece. .-. + Quite decid- 
arate a oe ees ie edly they may be accounted “‘serious’’ 
assigned aly guerc. « 
Part in the RS 
ditions, in 18": 
of the Third 4 
part in the Che 
and Nebraska, 


Goossens Also Be 

Besides Koechlin, Eugene Goossens of 
the younger Englishmen, will be heard for 
the first time at the Symyhony. Concerts— 
Sick leave for ‘through his Scherzo, “Tam o’ Shanter.” 
of National c@ But if Ioechlin’s musie is deliberately se- 
April, 1882. | vere, Goossens's is frankly light. Based 
in Texas he mg | on the familiar poem of Burns, this “Tam 

march of 1000 |o’ Shanter”’ has been thus succinetly de- 


r 
LThird Cavalry scribed by Edwin Evans: 


He was mary : ; at 
| The Scherzo, “Tam oo’ Shanter; 
Seventh Cava ern which was introduced at a Hallé Con- 
the Eighth Ca} ' cert. at Manchester. in = the .au- 
dier general of | ‘tumn of 1917, ‘was a brillant 
later, was ret weet and exhilarating piece of —work, 
forty vears 3 zm eS Which had only the one fault of over- 
vee 7Cars OF ' elaboration in the development and. in 
of the Chevy && : s the scoring. It was recently played at. 
ropolitan, Uniliiias Ae Bra a Philharmonic Concert in London in a 
He is survive Gage eeeiaen eeeren ie cman cornien considerably condensed version, which 
Bia Tein? ORI RA Stat is -to be its dsfinite form. Goossens. 
tied seems to have realized meanwhile that 
brevity—-at all times a valuable qual- 
ity—is indispensable to a good joke. 
. . In his treatment of the subject 
he has been compared to Dukas, but 
S GARR the resemblance is Ne very patra 
Beni: ar 2 ESAT SERRE CARS RRR one; for the F'renc composer inthe: . 
Ene aa sprig = RR So SSE “Sorcerer” s Apprentice” combines an 
sISN painters SEEGER ES ; exquiste sense of humor with a grave 
today; he hase 33 SRR > EARE TNE Ss sense of responsibility toward his mu-.- 
birthday on tk: RS NCR Ss ORR RE sical material, whereas Gooseens_ in- 
sees See oe By sas f dulgées in fun of a: more: rollicking kind. 
Ne SERS Sas Sa Sta “4%. Be 
engineer, ae SERRE ee SETS $85 It may be added for the encouragement 
Williams, was? Se Se: sae Al, of thoce to whom “ultra-modern” music is 
chester Ship ¢: sae 30 west Sate disconcerting, if not actually . annoying, 
Dover Docks, epee SS me SITES that neither of the two ‘novel scores: now 
See eR Sates eer a SS imminent is of the “extremist” type. | No 
a Sta ears will be wracked as were some by. the 
‘Second Suite of Milhaud and as were more 
by Hommegger’s “Horatius.” Yet neither 
St the Chorales nor the “Tam o’Shanter” are 


for the heedless, the easy-going or the com- 
placent. Both composers exact of their 
F hearers a willingness to meet. them half- 
Way. W. 8B Sis 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianofortes used. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto. 
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» No. 35, (K. 385) 
’'S Merry Prank 
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‘“‘Euryanthe’’ 


d Roguish Ma 


1 spirito 
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f ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Soloist: 


Knabe Pianoforte used 
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CONCERTO for Pianoforte, No 
Allegro moderato 
- Andante con moto 


III. Rondo; Vivace 


SYMPHONY in D major 


OVERTURE, 
I. Allegro co1 
If. Andante 
III. Minuetto 
I. 
“TILL EB 
Old-fash 
op. 28 


IV. Presto 
II 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1922--23, 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
BRUNO WALTER, Guest Conductor 
ARTHUR SCHNABEL 


TWENUELA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 30, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31, AT 8.45 P.M. 
There will be an interm 
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‘middle episode for the strings—the 
episode imagined by the composer in 
connection with a supernatural scene 
in the opera—seemed wholly new and! 
mysterious, and as poignant ag the! 


| voice of Astarte in Byron’s Manfred. 
| A superbly fiery and romantic inter- 
: | pretation that not only revived, but re- 


created a well-worn composition. 


! | Mr. Walter’s rhythm very striking, 


| very much a living, breathing 7" 
| “Breathing” is the word. When a mu- 

S MPHON |Sical phrase is truly felt by the con | 
ductor, and when the ore 


chestra feels it | 

with him, the orchestra breathes, and | 
this natural, deep rhythmica] respiration | 
of the instruments is one of the inalien- 
able qualities of 4 f00d performance. 
Then the conductor has ceased to mere- 
ly beat time. Then his baton is a 
| | pulse-beat which affects every part of 
the orchestral organism. So that in 
Mr. Walter’s hand the Mozart sym- 

| phony, wholly classie in form and style, 


of the German 
: | was nevertheless full of a living, con- 


. h | Stantly changing Beauty. 

as | This symphony—the symphony in D 
| | 
| PP oat ~— she. as, 7923 | 


- 


ee —o 


} 
| 


‘Most Gifted of Leaders 


t 


; 


oa Se —— A} sm ee ae 


a 


major, number 35 (Kochel] 085), Was per- 
formed with an orchestra reduced to 28 
| players, an orchestra proportionate to 


BY OLIN DOWNES ' | Mozart's period and scoring. The effect 


| was admirable. In brilliant passages 
| the strings would play as brilliantly as 
| they liked, without holding themselves 
, 
+} 


Bruno Walter, a musical personal- 
|ity, who made himself immediately | 
felt, both by the orchestra and vag 
: 66 ” 
¢ ? 2p ) 1est ‘On- ; , 

_ audience, appeared as St oa inte {the conductor’s excellent control of 
‘ductor at the concert of the Boston | dynamics, and, even within the re-. 


‘Symphony Orchestra yesterday af- | Stricted range of sonorities, the wide 
. ” sees” a,  anotAn between his pianissimos and 
ternoon'in Symphony Hall. This | his fortes. 


was In accordance with the policy of | In the minuet Mr. Walter took the 
th Irchestr: hic! healt _.. «| deliberate pace that this dance form de- | 
© orchestra, which on a few UCta~ | mands—doubtless the pace of Mozart's 
sions has invited distinguished mu-,|day. It was slower than that taken by 
sank . ‘| other conductors in our mem ry, 
sicians to direct it for certain con.. : ory, and 


| when the repeat came it did seem a lit- | 
scp aenensernanemaannen emamenmaene x ceaemmannrnar snes sncmmnaay Tee eae : 


in, and yet keeping a splendid Clarity 
Of effect, and balancing perfectly with 
the wind instruments. Then there was 


$s nee 


. \/i Ay » Tin yy o on : + i" . + 
ARTUR SCHNABEL | certs. Mr. Walter as guest had al- || tle too deliberate. For times change, 
ear || ready conducted performances by | re did’e ont oel, more rapidly thai 
Pianist. | ie nf : | we did a couple of centuries ago, and 
| the New York, Detroit and Minne-t! whether it is deplorable or not we 


apolis Symphony Orchestras. His \!can’t help ourselves. But in its singing, 
: ? sparkling character. always retained: 
reception yesterday must have | within the classic mold, this was a per- 

Pleased him. He was applauded to | formance to be remembered. 
the ho, and peeere | Arthur Schnabel was the Planist in 
- €Cno, an repeatedly recalled—a jthe playing of Beethoven's G major 
welcome fully deserved. i concerto. He piayed his scales and pas-_ 
|sage work evenly and well. The middle 
. movement is the most poetic in the 
FIERY AND ROMANTIC | work, and here the pianist had a better 
Pate ty | tor tion than the conductor 
Weber's Kuryanthe overture sounded. asap ghar ; 
os : { since, despite the contrast that Bee- 
ple iy fa youre et upon the world, | thoven fndicates, the forte strokes of 
enthusiasm and conviction were leading | the st ate ey eae: fae nate a *) 
his first nerfAruscn wis ‘vervon, | he Piano, were disproportiona ely loud. 
Pee ance of it. Everyone, We have heard this concerto played in 


tingled to the head-long #ush and || more poetic fashion. 


durish of the opening. and the strange a 


TN Se ee 





SYMPHONY GIVES 
~ TTS 20TH CONCERT 


Wi nbd Wk, | 23 


Bruno Walter Is Conductor; 
Arthur Schnabel, Pianist 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 20th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall. Bruno 
Walter conducted as a guest. He ar- 
| ranged this program: Weber, Overture 
ito “Buryanthe’’; Mozart, Symphony, D 
imajor (K. $85); Beethoven, Piano Con- 
'certo, G major, No. 4; Strauss, ‘Till 
| Bulenspiegels Merry Pranks.” The 

' pianist was Arthur Schnabel. 
| When Arthur Nikisch 
the first time 


fashioned by Mr. Gericke, and he 


Mr. Walter, coming to Boston, 


euphonious, superb instrument, 
for him to play upon. 


Tt was evident, before he arrived, from | 
York, 
is nort 
riding 
He has not an- 


his programs arranged for New 
Detroit and Minneapolis, that he 
anxious to make a sensation by 
foaming battle-horses., 
nounced himself in trumpet 
“specialist.”’ He has not 
Beethoven or Wagner, or 
Strauss, or Mahler te be 

nor pointed to himself as the 
of this or that deity. He has an 
preter, not a perverter, of Mozart. 
haps it is characteristic of the 


than 
looking at 


less familiar 
that. 


Mozart that Is 
immortal three: 


later 
nn 


not a 
Add 


early tone 
thunderous 


poem, 
speech. 


one 


play. 

There is little 
the program. 
little to be 


to 


said in discussion of 


ous for its sanity. 
make unexpected effects; 


with melodic figures. 


rehearsed for 
the Boston .Symphony 
| orchestra, he marvelled at the perfec- 
tion of the instrument which had been 
ex- 
claimed: ‘‘All I have to do Is to poetize.”’ 
found 
the orchestra that had been created and 
moulded by Mr. Monteux into a plastic, 
ready 


srahms, or 
the only god, 
prophet 
en- 
viable reputation in Europe as an inter- 
Per- 
man 
that he chose for Boston a symphony of Bryno Walter. 
the 
the 
works of Richard Strauss, he chose an 
of Walter to appear as 
familiar the Boston Symphony 
overture by Weber, and for a concerto not indicate in any way a 
one that iselacking in pyrotechnical dis- gn the part of the trust 


be said congerning 
And, fortunately, there is 
Mr ; 
Walter’s interpretation of the various the slig 
| pleces, for his conducting was conspicu- at the symphony concer 
He did not attempt! be tolerated. 
to bring out ‘“‘hidden voices’’ in order to/| always stood for,the highest in mu- 
A series of “guest” con- 
ductors, or anything even suggestive 


of such a thing, would do much tee 


he did not " m 
i leh a aad art. 
take surprising liberties with rhythm or) sical 


Nor did he fume 
and rage in fortissimo passages. He was : : oy He 
thinking more about the music than lowering these high standards. 


[pFession He was making. The memor- 
lable feature of the afternoon was the 
| exquisitely fine performance of Mozart’s 


beautiful symphony. The performance 
‘of ‘Till Eulenspliegel’’ revealed a lyri- 
cally and dramatically romantic Till, 


scene jester. 
Mr. 


orchestra. There were no extravagant 


semaphoric gestures; no bodily appeals| 


to the audience; no suggestion of ‘““Now 
I'll show you how this thing should gv.” 
The performance of the orchestra was 
brilliant throughout, but this orchestra 
has contracted the habit of being 
llant. 


Mr. Schnabel, who played here for the | 
is evidently a well-equipped | 


first time, 
and musical pianist. 

| The concert will be repeated tonight. 
'There will be no concerts next 


Overture to 
Foote. 
string 


Galante 


as follows: Mozart. 
“The Marriage of Figaro’’); 
Night Piece,’’ for flute and 
chestra: D.-S. Smith, ‘Fete 
for orchestra with fute obbligato; 
“Sohelomo”’ (Solomon); Jewish 
soOd\ for violoncello and 
Brahms, Symphony, D major, 

The soloists will be Mr. Laurent, 
Mr. Bedetti, violoncello. 


Bruno Walter Conducts 


vy 


ih 
ry icin 1) = 


No, “A 
flute: 


Weber—Overture to “Duryanthe.” 

Mozart—Symphony No. 36 

Beethoven—-Concerto for 
G major. ‘ 

Strauss—"Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks. ’ 


This concert was conducted by 
Arthur Schnabel was | 
It is sincerely to be) 
invitation of Mr. | 
a “guest” with | 
Orchestra does | 
fixed policy | 
ees of that 
has | 
on the! 
drama and on the opera as well; even 
htest hint of its introduction 
ts should not 
concerts have 


the pianist. 
hoped that this 


institution. The “star” system 


had a most pernicious effect 


These 


jabout himself or what sort of an im- der such a system the technique 


| | perfection, would suffer. ee 
| j} Of much interesting and nove) 1|\ Sete ene eee 
not the irreverent, cynical, Puckish, ob-) ‘ 


Walter's personality is pleasing. 
| He evidently enjoyed the music, also the | 


bril- 


week. | 
The program for April 13 and 14 will be | 


Bloch, 


orchestra. 


ma vr the Boston Orchestra 


TH Pwentieth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
tones as a conductor, was given yesterday after- | 
declared yoon in Symphony Hall. The program: | 


in D major. | 
Piano No. 4 in | 


a point He 


the orchestra, now at a’ . 
The pl | Fi oa 


ing virtuoso conductor, like the |®& 
eling. instrumentalist, is of necd& 
forced to choose well-known, fan] # 
pieces. ss 
_ In this regard yesterday’s pro] se 
is sufficient example, a program, | 
for the Mozart symphony, of |é 
familiar music. More than thisl® 
conductor is as much a part dé 
orchestra as any other indivi ®& 
member. He is an integral pal 
such an organization, and he id# 
most important and essentia] pa 
it. As such he may not be disp 
without serious consequences. ||| 
still again, no conductor of wort 
be expected to give of his best i 
training of an orchestra, knowin 
trom time to time he is to be 
planted by another, no matter 
_ talented, who will reap the rewa 
| his— painstaking endeavors wi 
having undergone the tiresome d 
| ery of the many rehearsals which 
'a training entails? And let it bile 
Marked, without refiection on 
| talents of Mr. Walter, of which — 
anon, that his success of yeste 
atternoon was due in the greater' 
| to Mr. Monteux, who placed at Nis | 
disposal an instrument of the greatest | 
delicacy and beauty of tone, of the! ° 
greatest perfection of ensemble, an 
‘instrument which- has been formed, | 


Oe Sh Re eee. 


BRUNO 


Within the narrow limits of yester- 
ays program, however, Mr. Walter 
proved himself a highly poetic and 
Imaginative musician. His most sue- 
| created, after many months of tolh:| Seer ane oo Wluminating interpreta- 

syetau| as that of the Mozart symphony, 


Most decidedly the “star” 
‘should not be tolerated at the sym-| 22 interpretation to be long remem- 


| phony concerts, if they are to retain! D¢ted for its complete and sympathetic 

| their high artistic standard. ‘understanding of that master’s music, 

| Pe Face gy Mr. Walter can be’ ro Arana a 5 its apparent 

= y as an interpreter, 80 far! wronety pocnarekanl 4 , than not 

| is ies ncert of yesterday afternoon, ture and St sree eber’s Over- 
| ned, there being no opportu-| rauss tone poem are more 

| | nity for consideration of his talents! 0PVious and althou 

| either 48 & program maker or as a 

| ee on whom has rested the en- 

| |B 

b 


with the 
Straussian humor. 
Mr. Schnabel 
ncerto clearly, 


somewhat objective 


played Beethoven’s 
if somewhat coldly, 
call for emotion in 

S. M.. | 


achacl Seek the German co 
j ol so exclusively German 

and “classical” nity yet there i 

and classical” was Mr. Toscanini who | this music . 
contrived in one not overlong program | . 

0 give proof of his powers in music of 


|__Many styles and periods... 
——————_—[——SS 


of 





i 


| 
| 


' 


and large prestige. By recorded fact, he 
is also a conductor “out of a job’ and not 
indisposed, presumably, to new employ- 
ment. On many a score these United States 
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BRUNO WALTER CONDUCTS AND are accounted conductors’ paradise. May s. 


CONQUERS there not—as an eminent statesman used to 
i Walter’s head as he goes “a-guesting” up— 

Assorted Gossip of a Lively Atternocn-= and down this broad land? : 
_ More bluntly went other tongues. Had 


The Man and the Leader — Romantic 
ale ithe visitor—they asked—come to Boston 
Ardors and Techn :al Felicities Through | “candidating” after the manner in old 
° ti 2 , > >? Tas he— 
\ Weber’s “Euryanthe’ — New Vein for time of the reverend clergy? Was he—to 


cap climax—‘‘under consideration” in high 
Strauss’s “Till”’—Mozart that Is Mozart quarters as future conductor at Symphony 


"fall? Spokesmen for Mr. Walter were 
quick and earnest to acquit him of such ul- 
terior purpose. Confidants of the 
trustees were as sure that they nursed nof 
semi-concealed jntenl. Indeed—the wora 
went—they were not even pondering 
future. If so, they lack common prucence, 


] 


LESSED be gossip! Deprived of it, 
the Symphony Orchestra might 
hardly flourish at home or abroad ; 
while certainly the intermissions in 

its concerts would be dull, mute, intervals. 
Yesterday afternoon, in particular, Sym- 
phony Hall teemed with it. Why had Mr. 
Walter of Vienna and Munich been bidden 
thither as guest-conductor—incident un- 
precedented, since he is insignificant com- 
poser, in all the annals of the orchestra? 
Ag some said, because Mr. had 
once commended him to the late Mr. Hig- 
ginson; whereupon the “founder and sus- 
tainer” issued edict that, were Mr. Walter | 
ever to come to America, he should con-. 
duct at the Symphony Concerts. Others, 
however, averred that the invitation was 
first brave step in a new and liberalizing 
policy on the part of trustees and man- 
agement. Henceforth—these voices ran— 
eminent conductors and eminent compos- 
ers, happening to visit the United States, 
would be guests of the orchestra through a 
nair of concerts. So Mr. Enesco and Mr. 
Casella lately came; so now Mr. Walter 
was come. More were to be expected in 
future seasons: none would be overlooked 
as, by erfevous error was Sitrauss a year 
avg. Mav these pronhetic tongues sneak 
truly! Through long years. the Symnhony 
Mancerts have heen foo aelf.ecantred self- 
cenfficient. self-cantent, and so far too 
ehary of distingu'shed and—-what is more 
to the noint—interesting guests. They de- 
searye invitation: they diversify and en- 
Mven concerts that inst'tut‘onal ront'ne 
ever threatens: not one as vet has failed 
-to stir the public. After all. the Symphony 
| Concerts oceceur in the world, which : ‘ 
i has its customs in such things—as well as} pijity—all three essential qualities In 4 
.in Boston. ‘conductor. Yiet more certainly, he 1s ma ; 
Therewith, however, gossip by no means| of modesty. Not a hint of self-displas 
naused. A year hence, Mr. Monteux’s! mars his conducting. He is all for the 
; present term as conductor ends. AS not @a/ music iin hand; all for ‘the composer ¥ 
| few believe, he will then prefer new work! in such circumstances as those of Friday, 
lin new environment or for a while seek an! for the orchestra, since to it he was or 
agreeable leisure. There are those as well| to pass the applause lavished time anit 
i; who count’ five years as “sufficiency” for) again upon him. 
any conductor, with any orchestra, before wy At rehearsal Mr. Walter is said to abound 
any continuing public. Therefore these ;, physical tokens of the mood he would 
voices predict change. By common consent jay upon the band, of the accents and the 
Mr. Walter is a conductor of high ability opadings he would enjoin. 


in a day.| 


engaged nor reéngaged 
excellent | 


month. “Our present 


picked, 
| yveek or 


rericke 


ims so served the Sympho.uy Orchestra in 
ts hour of need as has Mr. Monteux, who 
nas so restored it and so liberalized its 
concerts, But trustees in Boston and 
everywhere else are—trustees. 


Oo 


As man and as conductor, Mr. Walter is 
good to look upon. In truth, his comeli- 
ness seemed to fascinate the eyes and the 
tongues of elect ladies in parquet and bal- 
cony, surprised at such aspect in an “im- 
perial and royal general music-director,” 
aforetime in Vienna, more recently in 
Munich. To the eye, Mr. Walter denies his 
years, which are the later forties. NO 
superfluous flesh encumbers or coarsens 
his well-knit figure. He moves alertly and 
without trace of self-consciousness oOo! 
“manner.” Like most illustrious execu 
tive musicians in these fortunate days, he 
bears himself as a man of the cuitivated 
world, speaks in its tones, lives its usual 
life. Again to the eye, his head is well 
set upon firm shcoudlers. ‘T'he ‘brow is high 
underneath 'thick black ‘hair: the ey'es prigh : 
and clear; the contours both mobile and 
composed. By aspect, then, Mr. Walter 


Sreat is clearly man of mind, of will, of sens? 


LS 


Therewith, 1- 


august § 


the § 


‘<ay—be anticipations at the back of Mi 


| conductor” was said to be their self-solac- 
i''nge word—smug tribute indeed to one whof 


; 


: 


~ — 
ey 


Since within a year Mr. Monteux’s contract fF I) 
‘xpires; and conductors are neither tested, 


| 
: 
| 
| 


deed, he was quicketo win first the interest 
and next the zeal of an orchestra, yester- 
day alert and generous to his will. 


ing does not lack visible energy. His beat 
'is so incisive that it almost swishes. He is 
as quick as Mahler, whose pupil he was, to 
signal entering instrument or entering choir, 
'as often as not turning directly toward 
'it. Now and again, his left arm hangs in 
repose—in American fashfon nigh to his 
“nants-pocket.” Yet the next instant he 
is ‘lifting arm and hand with a singular 
scooping and enfolding motion, as though 
he were suddenly gathering the music to 


himself and outpouring it upon the orches- 


tra. Of the audience Mr. Walter, con- 
ducting, seems unaware. The reviewers of 
New York reported him as, bodily, a quiet 
leader. Yesterday, however, he abounded 
in visible energies. 


~~ ee 


By inclination, practice and prestige Mr. 
Walter is a “classicist” and so, yesterday, 
he chose and ordered his programme. It 
began with an Overture and an Overture 
of Weber—stock-piece and procedure, if 
ever there were such at a Symphony con- 
cert. 
“early”’ 
tional Mozart. Then ensued the Concerto— 
out of Beethoven, with Mr. Schnabel of 
Vienna, Berlin and now New York to 
play the solo-part. For ending, Strauss’s 


ter-century old and by this time also classic 
piece as “‘modern classics” go. 


cised upon these old pieces, his version of 
the Overture to ‘“Euryanthe"” abounded 
equally in romantic ardors and technical 
felicities. He was not literal with the 
music; yet every detail of form, progress, 


color, stood clear—not in detached revela- ’ 


tion or separate emphasis, but as part of a 


recreated, changeful, cumulated design. He! | age ied 
was vivid with rhythm; he was keen-eared, “ © to the assisting pianist. 
both : 


for sensuous tonal quality and on 
scores the orchestra was quick and sensi- 
tive. He courted contrasts, especially in 
the play, at the beginning, of the marching | 


and the musing motiv; he softened to a! 


whisper the celebrated Largo of the muted 
strings; then through the final meas- 
ures sent the whole orchestra racing and | 
aflame. These are the vigors and the 
virtues of a romantic music such as the 
Overture to “Kuryanthe” intrinsically is. | 
They are also the means to the impetuous 
course, the @orid accent and color, the! 
hag and tonal exuberance, which were 

eber’s brilliance ere : 
Walter oka Wakes seh ene. ; om po 
qualities by whj } 1} _ 2,25 hay gy ant 

Fist life en Ais music endupes. . | 
finesse dintinnentchne’ ae a “nd hg tea wey, 
of Sted phoney Mr. Walter's version 
accustomed’ eal ill, Bostonian ears are 
, a Sardonic or an _ ironic 
reading” of 


Ol 


the rogue’s tune. 


| Yet | 
in public performance Mr. Walter’s lead- 


, To Mr. Walter’s thinking, 


-upon ears hitherto circumscribed 


rather than conven- | ironies. 


He proceeded with a Symphony—on 
this occasion | 


etching 


tone-poem of “Till Eulenspiegel’’-~-a quar- | epilogue. 


for example, was all for the sharpest in- 
cisiveness, the most mocking mood with 
Till’s tonal pranks and fate. Eu'enspiege: 
cheeped and grinned, teetered and pounced 
,out Of the music. With a leer he rollicked; 
ja craven, he faced the hanging judges. ‘To 
Dr. Muck, the whole music was an intel- 
‘lectual exercise in the ironies. Not quite 
So sharp. has been the edge that Mr. Mon- 
_teux laid upon the music; not quite so acid 
his notion of Till’s tonal fleers and japes. 
Yet he has continued essentially ironic. 
Differentiy minded seems Mr. Walter. 
For him Till is buoyant and bumptious 
figure of med:wval foik-tale, running course 
through comical, yet romantic, adventures. 
warmth, gusto, 
are the essentials of the music. Loud, then, 
does he make the tumults of the market- 
Dluce upset by Till; ardent is the fellow’s 
tortuitous love-making; out thrust his 
tongue and his loud voice at the pedants; 
solemn and sonorous function of justice 
|} is the trial. So to regard Strauss’s per- 
| sonage and so to treat Strauss’s music Is 
'to give both a comic unction, a romantic 
warmth, a frolicsome voice new and strange 
in the 
Yet Mr. Walter was as Keen- 
edged as need be in Strauss’s first tona! 
of the secamp; while he missed 
none of the fdlk-song fiavor in the subtly 
simple measures of little prologue and little 
At every turn, moreover, his 


technical clarity and sensibility were as 


For intro- | fine as Strauss’s own. 
duction to Mr. Walter’s new abilities exer- | 


The Concerto—the fourth of Beéthoven 
in G major—gave the conductor little op- 
portunity. By this time there was full 
reason to expect that he would be limpid 
and pliant of melodic line, keen to rhythm, 
lastic with and modulation, fine- 
eared with euphonies, even-handed with 
running firures, sedulous of becoming tone, 
All these 
things was Mr. Walter and no more coul? 
he be in a music so withered and of its 
time—but of no other—as the first move- 
ment and the finale. Yet in the slow song 
his manifest liking for graphic contrasts 
tende’ to ovier- the nianist and to in- 
flate the music. Mr. Walter would have it 
rumble ominous!v where Beethoven was 
content to let it murmur forbiddingly. 
Against it the piano, though finally econ- 
querer, could do nc more—relatively— 
than whisper. More than the conductor, 
Mr. Schnabel as pianist, occupied the lis- 
tening ear. He is sound and scholarly, he 
is able and artful in the routined German 
sense. He also commands in the treble 
of his instrument. and in running figures 
or ornament, a curiously crystalline, glit- 
tering, bell-like quality of tone. - Otherwise 
his playing lacks individual flavor. No 


accent 


PIA T 


doubt he is excellent teacher. Mr. Schnabcl’s 


tribe, which is also the tribe of Bachaus, 


Dr. Muck | aiways is. 





The reward was the litte Symphony of 
Mozart in C major, piece favored of Dr. 
Muck, unheard here since his day. In it. 
Mr. Walter was most the Walter of the 
operas of Mozart, as one or another 
listener had heard him and them in the 
Summer festivals of Munich. The sym- 
phony is a light, simple, altogether charm- 
ing music. The conductor who analyzed 
it before his hearers: would break 

{upon the wheel of his pedantry. The con- 


ductor who tried to invest it with enersyi 


and emphasis, with “feeline’ and mocd 

the more modern sense of the words, seaeele 
do violence equally to Mozart and to his 
own intelligence. 
sighted and _ sure-footed, stumbled into 
neither pitfall. He reduced the orchestra 
until it was neither heavy-p2ced nor 
clumsy in inflection; but as light of tone 
and as supple of incidence as the music 
itself. He chose a pace that animated 
and characterized each movement. With 
deft hand, quick sensibility and _ light 
fancy, he laid on every shading. 
|lace-work in tonés ran the little sym- 
phony and over it, like sunlight and breeze 
through the open door wpon the lace- 
maker, played the infinite diversity, the 
endless susceptibility, the exhaustless 
readiness, the pure song for the pure 
song’s sake that is Mozart of the lasting 
loveliness. The surface, the substance. the 
‘spirit and the smile of the music Mr. 
Walter all .evoked. Mona Lisa herself 
smiles not more more fascinatingly. a. hs Oe 
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WALTER CONDUCTS 
‘SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


— Pa. 3i, 19-23 


ted Schnabel Heafd in| 


Beethoven Concerto 
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Yesterday afternoon for the first time 
‘n the history of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra a guest conductor, not also a 
compose’, conducted an entire program. 
The precedent was broken for 
Bruno Walter, who has gained a 
great reputation by his work in opera 
and concert in Vienna, Berlin, and Mu- 
nich.. The invitation to conduct this 
week’s concerts came from the trustees 
of the orchestra, with the concurrence 
of Mr Monteux, who yesterday after- 
noon was able to sit in ene balcony and 
listen to the concert free from respon- 
sibility for it. His applause, like that of 
the. audience in general, was cordial, 


both for Mr Walter and for the soloist, 
Arthur Schnabel, who also made his 
first Boston appearance. 


‘ i ties of Mr Ww alter’s conducting. 
It as; 


Mr. Walter, being clear- | 


'rhvthmic 


| 
1 
| 
music, 
Like | 
} 


whole 


Mr Walter’s program included Web- | 
er’s ‘‘Euryanthe” overture; Mozart’s Dd 
major symphony, numbered 38 in Koe- 
Beethoven's 

| 


chel’s thematic index; 
fourth piano concerto, in G major; and 
Strauss’ ‘*Til) Eulenspiegel. ” Tt tested 
his versatility, and proved him a con- 
ducto? with far- reaching musical sym- 
pathies. : 

Clarity, elegance, and rhythmic energy 
seonued vesterday the distinctive quali- 
He has 
the structure 
A a 


4a musician’s instiner for 
of the music he interprets, whetl 
Mozart or Strauss. Every th 
Clearly enunciated if, and only if, tt i: 
Part of pattern in sound the composer 
IS weaving. Mr Walter’s nuances, his 
elegances might come in time to seem 
Stereotyped, because so many of them 


| depend upen sudden, and rather obvious, 


contrasts of soft and loud. For his 
subleties, however, there can 
be nothing but praise. Sue h dynamics 
are rare among public performers of 
Hiis Mozart brought out the finest 
 parenri bere of the Boston orchestra. By 
a quiet and dignified exercise of per- 
sonal authority he Kept the audience 
from interrupting with applause  be- 
tween the movements, something in 
itself no small artistic triumph. The 
| beautiful tone, subtle phrasing, ane 
| exquisite shading ‘Ss of dynamic contrast 
in the performance of this symphony 
were memorable. The andante in par- 
ticular had a beauty beyond words. 
in Weber’s overture the pianiss!mo 
middle section was too soft and sub- 
dued for so large a hall. The “allegro 
con molto fuoco’’ more than lived up. 
to Weber’s directions. Yet there was 
more brilliance than poetry about the, 
overture. 
Beethoven's beautiful concerto proved | 
i: Arthur Schnabel to be an extraordi- 
narily fine pianist, with virtuoso tech-| 
[nique and musical imagination. Mr, 
Walter and ihe orchestra supplied a 
| finely wrought and deeply imaginative 
accompaniment. 
Strauss’ ‘‘Till’” has never been given | 
Sd gracefully roguish an interpretation | 
jat these concerts. There was warmth 
‘and sentiment in it, as well -as the | 
irony stressed ‘bv all conductors. | 
Mr Walter’s unassuming bearing, 
modesty in sharing applause with 
orchestra, and his clean-cut use of the 
baton made a favorable impression. He} 
obviously deserves his great reputa- 
tion aS a conductor. 


ee ae ee) ee 


his 
the | 
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Incidents and Prospects Jnana tauit 


The Symphony Orchestra departed today 
on its last journey of the season. This eve- 
ning it will play in Albany with a rising 
young pianist, Edward Morris, as “assist- 
ing artist.” ‘Tomorrow evening it will be 
heard in Schenectady, and on Wednesday 
in Utica. ‘Thereafter follow the last of its 
monthly concerts—for the season—in New 
York and Brooklyn. In two of them Mr. 
Casals will share, playing Schumann’s Con- 
certo for Violoncello. In both cities like- 
wise, Mr. Monteux has set on his pro- 
grammes” Respighi’s “Ballad of the 
Gnomes.” For the rest repertory pieces 


fill them. “Wier. Abr, a. 1995 


MR. WALTER TIMELY BREAKS’ ssa 


CUSTOM 
TA OMA. —— Oh, &, 1494.9 
A Truce to Applause Between the Divi- 


sions of Symphonies—Again He Excels 
with Mozart and Strauss— 


WO audiences at Symphony Hall— 

the one on Friday afternoon; the 

other on Saturday evening— | 

readily took hint from Mr. 
Walter conducting and _ “stirred not a 
finger of applause between the move-. 
ments of a Symphony by Mozart. If 
they will so refrain for a visiting conductor, 
on special occasion, why should they not do- 
likewise in the regular course of the Sym- 
Phony Concerts and without restraining. 
gesture from Mr. Monteux? Like every. 
other conductor that sets music above self, 
like every listener of taste, sensibility ana 
measured manners, he deprecates these in-| 
terrupting and distracting plaudits at mo- 
mentary pauses in a continuing music. In- 
Germany, in Austria, in Central and North- 
ern Europe generally, this custom of super- 
fluous clapping is already obsolete. It is 
fast waning in London under example of 
the Queen’s Hall Concerts. No farther away, 
than Cincinnati, it has disappeared in 
America. Forthwith it should vanish at 
Symphony Hall, long the seat—otherwise— 
of the best of manners in orchestral con- 
certs. A Symphony discerningly played 
may be aS pauseless as Mr. Walter aptly 
made his Mozart. It may advisedly exact 
longer halts, as, say, in “The Eroica’- 
of Beethoven or “The Pathetic” of 
Chaikovsky. Yet with no Symphony what-, 
ever, need or should these suspensive in- 
Stants become the heyday of irrepressible, 
clappers, When the music is rounded and 
done, the heartier the applause the better; 
While the keener is the conductor’s and the, 
players’ sense of satisfaction. The habit is: 
alli—and the custom of engrossed silence is 
really the finer appreciation of music and 
performance. Mr. Walter has set it to evi-. 
dently willing audiences. Maybe Mr. Mon-— 
teux has now only to enjoin and contiite 
it. Visiting conductors are tonic. 

Again, on Saturday, to an absorbed and 
applauding company Mr. Walter outdid ex- 
pectation with his little Symphony of Mo-' 
zZart and Sastsittieie ilew excitements to his 


— Ty ee stn eee 


version of Strauss’s “Till.” -Since he seems 
to have found the golden mean between 
an orchestra so large that it is heavy- 
footed with Mozart and an orchestra so 


small that, in a spacious hall, it strips the 


music of sonority, it is worth while to 
tabulate his band choir by choir, viz.: 


Twelve First Violins, 
Kight Second Violins, 
Six Violas, 

Five Violoncellos, 
four Double-Basses, 
Two Flutes, 

Two Oboes, 

Two Clarinets, 

Two Basseons, 

Two Horns, 

Two Trumpets, 

Two Kettle-Drums., 


With these forty-eight volces, Mr. Wal-_ 
ter approximated the orchestra for which. 
Mozart more or less consciously wrote. 
With them, moreover, he gained the fine, 
clear, bright-edged sonorities which were 
body and glow to the little Symphony, With 
the forty-eight again, he could thread the 
orchestral tone into the gossamer of the 
Andante; into the filagree of the racing” 
Finale. Since his band was the virtuosi 
of the Boston Orchestra he and it could 
run even-handed with Mozart’s flying fig- 
ures and supple modulations, lose not a 
grace of his inflections and accents, keep 
his tone pellucid and sun-flecked. A light 
and lambent fire gleams out of the first and 
the last movements of this little Symphony 
Mr. Walter and such an orchestra rekindled 
it. The Minuet is courtliness itself and 
Mr. Walter and the forty-eight were stout 
enough to carry it with state and light 
enough to deck it with elegance. The An- 
dante sighs now and then with the pensive 
Mozartian melancholy. Mr. Walter never 
forgot the charm of that mood and the 
grace of that gesture. | 

And an hour later, the conductor was 
whipping “Till Eulenspiegel’ to a wildness 
that never before has the musie known in 
Bostonian ears. - For once the rogue 
romped and scuffled, preened, paraded, 
snapped and shouted in a robustious vigor 
that the persistent ironists have well nigh 
squeezed out of the tone-poem. The cli- 
max of the rascal shook the ceiling, yet 
was as clear and sharp as the electrie 
lamps upon it. Now Strauss spent a 
wild youth. It flames out of “Don Juan.” 
Why may it not also flare out of ‘“Till?’ 

H. Bie 
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Knabe Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Bruno WALTER S ymphony Hall. 


Mr. Bruno Walter, conductor, was born at Berlin on September — 
15, 1876. Graduated at the Stern Conservatory of Music in that © 
city, where he was a pupil of H. Ehrlich, L. Bussler, and R. Radecke, - SEASON 1922--23. 
he conducted opera in Cologne, Hamburg, Breslau, Presburg, Riga, — 
and Berlin ne he bliin in 1897 first conductor of the Vienna ROSTON SYM PHONY ORCH ESTR A 
Imperial Opera. In 1914 he resigned that position to succeed : 
Felix Mottl as General Music Director of the Bavarian state | PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
theatres, having authority over the opera and the Concertverein | | 
Orchestra of Munich. He was renowned there for his interpreta- ' 
tion of the classics. 
He made his first appearance in this country as a guest conductor TWENTEY-HIRST PROGRAMME 
of the Symphony Orchestra of New York on February 15, 19253. 7 
Beethoven, “Leonore” Overture No. 2; Mozart, Symphony in D> FRIDAY, APRIL 183, AT 2.30 P.M. 
major (K. 385); Brahms, Symphony No.1. At his last concert in 
New Bh a 18, his programme included the overture to SATURDAY, APRIL 14, AT 845 PM. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mozart’s “Haffner” Serenade, Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1, and the Prelude to “The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg.” | MOZART, 
As guest conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, February 
22, he played music by Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, — FOOTE, 
| VE piGéreinine in Minneapolis when he conducted six concerts DAVID STANLEY SMITH, “FETE GALANTE,” for Orchestra with Flute 
of the Symphony Orchestra of that city, beginning March 2, in- Obbligato 
cluded music by Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schu- 
| mann, Berlioz, Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Strauss. 
“he list of his compositions includes “Das Siegesfest,” for solo 
. voices, chorus, and orchestra, two symphonies, a pianoforte quintet, 
_a string quartet, a pianoforte trio, a violin sonata, songs. “ Vas BRAHMS: 
wir von Bruno Walter lernten,” by Komom-Rebban, was published | £ Aidedes teen tedintin 
in Vienna in 1914. | II. Adagio non troppo 


III. Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con spirito 
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OVERTURE to ‘ The Marriage of Figaro”’ 
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A NIGHT PIKCE for Flute and String Orchestra 
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JEWISH RHAPSODY for Violoncello and Orchestra 
‘“Schelomo,’’ (‘‘Solomon’’) 
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SYMPHONY No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
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_ ArtrHurR SCHNABEL, pianist, was born at Lipnik on April 17, 1882. 
He began the study of the pianoforte at the age of six with Hans 
‘Schmitt in Vienna, and continued his studies with Theodor Soloists: 
|Leschetizky (1888-97). He edited with Carl Flesch violin sonatas JEA 
in the Peters edition. He became noted as an interpreter of Brahms. N BEDETTI, GEORGES LAURENT 
His home was in Berlin-Charlottenburg. His first recital in this ’ 

country was at New York on December 27, 1921. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bloch’s “Schelomo’’ 
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By PHILIP HALE 


The 21st concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall; The program was as 
follows: Mozart, Overture to “The Mar- 
tiage of Migaro”’; Foote, A Night Piece 
for flute and string orchestra; D. sg. 
Smith, “Fete Galante” for orchestra 
With flute obbligato; Bloch, **‘Schelomo” 
(“Solomon”); Jewish Rhapsody for 
Violoncello and orchestra; Brahms, 


| ee 
,alr-and return there; this might be said 
of Mr. Foote’s chief thema ‘There is 
no straining after effect, though in. 
some. passages there is ‘what is loosely 
; @alled modern harmonization. Nor is 
ms | the hearer, while the music is playing, 
SOS : conscious of anything but charming. 
soungli Jan elas Ps ctaney es lia vralh, 4+ 1923 | sounds skilfully and logically succeeding 
a al Pty one the other, so that there is a thing 
OTe ae a Flutist and ’Cellist Assist— of beauty, 
| / Mr. Smith’s “Fete Galante” is more 
Five Composers Represented | ampitiously planned. He writes that this 
music is meant “‘to reflect the spirit and 
color of the fete galante”’ after the 
;manner of a. picture by Watteau. We 
failed to find the Watteau ‘“‘atmos- 
phere”’ or any suggestion of the life 
depicted. In the first section there are 
measures in the earlier Debussyian | 
manner; what follows is labored rather | 
than spontaneous; neither vivid in | 
musical portraiture, nor subtly impres- 
sionistic. 

Messrs Foote and Smith were present 
at the concert and were obliged to bow 
in acknowledgment of the applause. Mr, 
Laurent displayed, as is his custom, 
his rare art and musical feeling. 

Mr. Bloch once wrote us that hig 
three psalms (two of them were sung 

Symphony, D major, No. 2. The pleces mB zomeg ri gg Ri ro ns Pippi 

cert), 8g ree Jew oems, 

by Mr. Bloch and Mr. Smith were (played in 1917 at a Symphony’ con« 

Played for the first time in Boston; Mr. cert) and his “Solomon” came ‘from 

Foote’s piece had been played at al “the passion and the violence that he 

concert of the Boston Flute Players’ believed to be the characteristics of hig 

Club. The flutist yesterday was Mr, | nature.” In “Solomon,” the mighty 

Laurent; the Violoncellist, Mr. Bedett{, Monarch ts supposed to be depicted in 

Mr. Monteux and the orchestra after ,#ll his glory, yet at the end sick at 

their last and succeesfy] trip to New ‘heart, for all is vanity. AS @ matter 
York were heartily welcomed back, Of fact, Solomon was not the author of 
was & spirited performance of “Ecclesiastes,” a book that was written 


ous overture, which makes ,bY some unknown Jew, possibly a 
Se more servere demand on technical! scribe, long after Solomon had found 
Prone hae proficiency and plasticity than is made | the end of all desire, But this does not¢ 
iON ue ioe ener by many a pompous plece of thunderous | War against the pessimism of Mr. 
Meee speech. Too often the performance of perdi music, eloquently expressed and 
Re ae this overture {s a scramble, without con- | relieved at times by superbly barbarte 
Sine iste trasts of light and shade, Without re- orchestral pomp, go that one hag a 
Sard to the clarity and elegance in \ Vision of Solomon, magnificent upon hig 
phrasing indispensable to an interpreta- | throne, to whom Jinnee and afrest 
tion of Mozart's lively movements. Mo-' bowed down, or sees him tn the temple, 
zart would have applauded yesterday. ‘at the gorgeous service, and hears the 
Mr. Foote, modest man, wrote to the ‘ solemn chanting. One mood follows 
editor of the program-book that his | another; exultation, contemplation, wor-~ 

Night Pieces {s “a slight little thing.’ | 


Arthur Foote 


ft may be slight in his opinion, but 
Sight things are often beautiful, and 
this Night Piece is lovely music. ‘Love- 
‘v" Is an adjective that has fallen into 
disrepute, but in this instance it is the 
word to characterize this composition, 
which is tenderly melodious, without a 
trace of sentimentalism, written for the 
flute, yet without a Suggestion of too- 
tle-tootle, Here strings and solo in- 
<'rument at once establish a mood that 
justifies the title. Hazlitt said of melo- 
dies by Mozart, they come from the 
$$ ———_——— 


Seen 


;of Brahms, genial, 
seemed almost Mendelssohnian. 


| Ship, command, but there is the con-~ 
stant reminder that earthly wisdom is 
but folly and madness; that life is a 
vain shadow; that man “cometh in with 


vanity, and departeth in darkness, and 
his name shall be covered with darkk- 
nesa.”’ 

An extraordinary composition, often 
overpowering in {ts savagery, its eplen. 
dor, its black despair; a work of pro« 
nounced originality, the outburst. of @ 
master mind. After it the symphony 
reassuring musiq, 
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r. Bedett! played with supreme 
authority, comprehending the variow 
‘and shifting moods, and giving them 
‘full expression. Equally remarkable 
‘was the performance of the orchestra. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
‘The orchestral pieces to be played next 


SYMPHONY . CONCERT ~ 
SA ts | Yar, bf 6 GQ 
| EASY PLEASURE WITH BLOCH FOR 


from over-seas. Not so Mr. Foote. | "There: 
is in his “Night Piece” hardly a chord, 
hardly -a progression, that he might not 
have written thirty, years ago. To his ol 

and his ow: ways adheres Mr. Foote, not 
Setting his sail to every changing wind of 


CONTRAST : _-| musical fashion. But in his “Night Piece” 
jis heard the composer who writes with. 
His Rhapsody “King Solomon »”’ Proves| Skill and with conviction and always to. the’ 

grt | |pPursuit of beauty, even if in Somewhat 
aetanes , P ulssant and Signal Music—Mr,' F oote | familiar guise.’ Practically a solo for flute, 
Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” and Succeeds an r i : : with light string accompaniment, — the 
‘Isolde’s narrative from the first act of vata! . “tke pases oneth Fails with “Night Piece” put Mr. Laurent clearly in” 
“Tristan and Ysolde.” the Flute — For Pendant Lighter} the foregréund, and the purity and beauty’ 


yy r ips € 23 | Brahms Of his tone and the felicity of his phrasing 


US IC CWS and Reviews made additionally pleasurable the music in 


, . ' hand, emphasized in it the note of: idyl Cc, 
OSTLY to’ light, untaxing pleas-. gentle ntrilinis 3 ; wn 4 
ae oF 77 Pp ‘basis of any kind of development, for- 
Bloch . Schelomo layed |'mal or otherwise. Of fragments there 
| by Boston Orchestra are plenty. Hints are at times more. 


Week will be Haydn’s “Surprise” 
‘Symphony, Respighi’s “Ballad of the 
/Gnomidées” and the sufte from Rimsky« 
\Korsakov's opera, “Tsar Saltan.” Mme, 


Matzenauer will sing “Ocean! Thow 


| védienta, Wet Anquan Concert! Since Dr. Smith has specifically set forth 
atieenaert was a saan the | his. purposes with the “Féte Galante” his 
sounded—in Bloch’s “Schelomo" and in'the ns na arene ee i, 
‘stimulating to the imagination than Slow movement of Brahms’s Second’ Sym- ri oe be quoted here. He writes: 
. . ; Nee ts: they set go. Phony. The rest of this Symph tg Féte Galante” is intended to give 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | long-winded statemen S; y | Brahms in genial ymphony’. ‘ts a picture of aristocratic life in France, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its | ing trains of thought which are poetic, | deliberately gay Oia «fae mood, while as portrayed by Watteau. Many of 
twenty-first concert yesterday after- fanciful, and interesting. We rani’ 3 Die Witeie Blobee shat nt ye Ree am Mk oh tte atings, of ee ieee of he i 
Mi ‘ " . | : » 0 YN ° , . og Y . € Ps « 
fnoon in Symphony Hall. The pro | ered few hints in Mr. Smith’s compos —-Mozart's Overture to “Figaro’s Wed. these pictures the subjects are polite — 
gram: | | tion. oe x Olas ding,” Arthur Foote’s “Night Piece” for {ripple i meres in ee ae Page! 
_Mozart—Overture to “The Marriage of | Bloch’s “Schelomo was, ol c wes flute and Strings, and David Stanley setting of Holy warded and fountaliar is 
| Lan giee Picce ” Aute and ithe event of the afternoon. There || Smith’s Féte Galante” for flute and or- The music is‘a sequence of hints and- 
ET neriie akasien EE pellicgh (is much in it to praise, and_ still | Chestra., fragments rather than a formal devel. 
D. Ss. 9mith—_‘Fate Galante,” for orches- |there is much which seems labored. It is good at an opment of themes. .. . . There are. 
tra with flute obligato.. / ‘In many passages the solo violoncello Phony C sh ‘Clearly Corned ob isions a the . 
Bloch-—‘‘Schelomo for violoncello and : : , stil] others and tha work, the first. rapid. and capricious, - 
: orchestra. is dragged in bodily, in stl Ts the second slow and sentimental, ser-' 
Brahms—-Symphony No, 2 in D major. it is obscured by the orchestra, SO Ww | haps" the unimportant flattery of 2 7 
The soloists were Georges Laurent, |that the solo instrument has a rela- Bi Lin gm breadt lover: | | sae 
fut © aa Sean Bedetti vichiownhelle ‘tively unimportant part in the gen- paashs BP and. the | .No very. ambitious or recondite design ig 
aaa P ful ee es Mosart’s ‘eral scheme of the piece. Mr. Bloch Tt Suat ons with | this, yet it might not be accomplished with- 
What a useful piece is ! , ms Like ajout due command of musical and orches-~ 


; Pa te ta ~ + | 
overture to “The Marriage of Figaro!’ Writes that he endeavors to transcrine 


. sé -— on ] ?- 
It is lively, requires little effort on the |in his music “the VERSPRDLE rg ri 
part of the listener and, above all, it }of the race that slumbers way site? 
is short—an ideal opening number, |in our soul. he plaagpere ag wind | 
for it puts the audience in a happy |enced little ee sag sg ell a | 
frame of thought. For all its tamil- |plece. It is astonis an ai deg pha 
iarity, its spontaneous gayety never jits construction; this ee X= | 
fails to awaken an answering re- | cites wonder. ages gage be ai eaeeass by ll the two Americans. may arrest attention. The entrance of a 
sponse. iy } to the character of So omon n ro | | Charming as } h single horn becomes portentous, a song for 
_ Next followed Foote’s “Night Piece” | have caused this musical portrait wid Hlightful as ‘the Overture, anddé-|the. oboe seems charged with color and 
| Sch ie it- |be disappointing Anon te Portions of Brahms's’ singu- significance Like Mr. Foote ‘j | 
‘for flute and string orchestra, writ- | Ve D 7 mie | : | larly uneven § h . I 4 : oote in his 
| “ay 17 t’s flute playing deserves . ymphony, it was in the three] “Night Pj ce,”~ Dr. Smith has h ‘at- 
ten with skill and sobriety, not music|) Mr. Laurent’s Hows fers : New pieces th g ece, . Sm as here not-at- 
| ] ; ir th y niet ret fre ‘ li the highest commendation. Mor | ching ‘eceS that the interest of the concert | tempted over-much, ‘and perhaps for this, 
warmly to stir the emotions, yet eflec- | ‘ye d distinction of style jovery centred. In calling — his “Night | reason: he; too: has accomplished the mac 
i oS ta t 2 4 {° . ] va ae peauty O one an T lece a 3] re - ’ | e more, 
DR eiele guste with tone ae nce, hatid phrasing {t would be difficult to’ [fi| ice” 4 “slight little thing," Mr, Foote aie " 
ortable music, with here and there a anc i a ae 1 “Sehelomo” Mr. “tees criticism, Slight indeed jt is, both of Sharp was the contrast which la be 
| touch oi deeper feeling. find e OGUer. pbrelug? | a 90dy and of texture, and little enough in , ee Es: | ys ae 
i ti had f opportunities for the lene | tween Ithis “Féte Galante’ and Bloch’s 
David Stanley Smith's “Féte Galante” |) Bedetti had few opp 4’ength and breadth. But man 3 3% Z 
| ns oe cee "3 “a | Gis i ll-recognized talents. hseeki ; y & composer} «schelomo,” which yesterday followed it 
is described by th Ss himself, | display of his well-recog e©&XIng deliberately. to: storm hi hh ” clic 
on ror se y RE PORT: -s ee as in anv sense a con~ ‘thas wr} : & cave | The composer of “Schelomo was concerned, 
-as quoted in the program book, as The work is not in any. : Peete ete? | sic cn eee and wrougnt to less purpose | jot with the. polite artificialities of the 
| —a sequence of hints and fragments | certo, and he might ra idy ae wince | ae 1 ess_enjoyment. Both in key and eighteenth century, but with the Jewish 
‘Tather than a formal development of | With equal effect from his us the or- [ill the. fret noose eee ts Nocturne -recalle | soul, “the. complex, glowing, agitated soul 
' themes.” The composer has accu-! among the violoncellos of the Kha sides of Mr. Foote’s Pieces after Omar . vibrating throughout ‘the Bible.’’. Spe- 
rately described his own composition: | chestra. He played, when the page | (pps si Gently reflective is his music, cifically his music: deals with Solomon, the. 
For having refrained from the “for-| poser gave him an opportunity to do ‘tele pee throughout ‘is~placid and un-| xing of Israel; both’ in his -proud and 
mal development of themes” he de- | 80, with all those remarkable quali- ment of aie, tne Well-nigh inevitable mo-{ sensuous magnificence as monarch and in 
| lant.» umax is avoided. In his “Féte'} nis bitter, searching wisdom as Preacher 


. ‘ » “ c . lv given a 
‘Serves thanks. In fact, there was lit-|ties of which he has alread} } Galansae | . 
‘tle of sufficient distinction in the way | ample proof. S. M. ante: Dr Smith has listened. to voices] and Prophet. Here is matter to tempt’ to 


of thematic material to serve as the 


be ageless 
And from Mr. 


tion of taste and fancy. The piece is, in 
fact, adroitly made. The prominent part 
it received yes-; for flute, again admirably played by Mr. 

| btle, bright and |Laurént, is effective, never obtrusive, never. 
hile with like clarity, | obscured by the accompanying. orchestra. 
ony’ went the Symphony |In so delicate a score the lightest strokes 


ea means, nor without a goodly. por- 


' 
; 





the uttermost the powers of even “4 cio 

dantly gifted a composer as tage Bloc 
‘And the music he has made to voice ~“ 
interpret it»may not “be fully appreciate 

or adequately appraised on @ single see 
ing. With Mr. Bedetti within the ore * 
tra’s own ranks to play the exacting at 

for solo violoncello, there is no reason why 
“Saholomo” should not soon reappear on a 
Symphony programme. No new piece pre- 
sented at these concerts during the ot 
now nearly ended better deserves repéti- 
tion, and when this second performance 
comes it will perchance find soloist, pied 
ductor and orchestra freer, and hence stl! : 
more eloquent and persuasive, In their sev- | 
eral parts. _ From them this music are, | 
well exact all that they have to give, for) 
it is charged to the brim with ie peo EE 
or rather with many emotions—and replete 
with poetic imagery. Interesting, distinct- 
ive and stimulating as much contemporary 
music undoubtedly is. ‘the ‘tonal art of our 
time little knows either virility or passion. 
But while most of his fellows are splitting 
technical hairs, devising various ingenui- | 
ties and pursuing elusive phantasms, Er-| 
nest Bloch. atmost atavistically concerns 
himself with the eternal verities. Whether 
in his deliberately Hebraic ° second period 

to which belongs “Schelomo,” or in his 
present relatively abstract manner, Bloch 
strikes hard and sinks deep. But means to, 
weightier end is his amazing command) 
over every musical and instrumental ree! 
source. Expression is still his goal and 
he seeks and gains it, both to beauty afid 
dae: otine listeners it makes little differ- 
ence whether Bloch writes as Jew or mere- 
ly as a man. Some, in hearing ‘“Sche- 
lomo,” might be less concerned with its ap- 
plication to Solomon in all his glory—and 


Af this extraordinary music made stro) 
contrast to the Watteau picture that cat 
before, it was no less removed from t 
sunny music that came after it. Not ing 
Brahms, hardly in the whole range of sym 
phonfe music, is there a single movem»z 
that for sheer loveliness and _ trandy| 
beauty can stand beside the first movemat 
of this Symphony in D major. No ne 
how often the piece is heard, the exquiSte 
burgeoning of melody at the end of this 
movement still brings, like the recurrins 
miracle of Spring, a new thrill of surpris 
and wonderment. Yet upon this _ poeti 
peroration ensues surely the crabbedest 
dreariest, dullest slow movement that. eve 
found its way: into a great symphon 
Charming enough, yet for some over-in 
genuous, too consciously ndive, is the Alle 
gretto.. And somehow the final movement 
for all its serene elation, for all the ‘Mo 
zartian blood” that Hanslick found flow 


ing in.its. veins, fails to fulfil the promiss 
It is the tragedy of Brahms 
that, coming so near to true greatness, hé 


‘of the opening. 


should have just failed to attain it. Beet 
hoven and Mozart and, in one instance, eve 
Schubert, might -write symphonies tha 
were masterpieces .from end to end 
Brahms. in his could reach the heights j 
one movement, or in two or three, and then 
since his none too ready inspiration, mus 
ever and anon desert him, he might onl 
work’ his way, with an assumption of light 
ness or profundity, through the rest. 

W. Sz. SBS. 


in all his wisdom—than with its sheer | 
puissance and penetration, its rich color- | 


ing, its accents, now proud, now despair- 
ing. Yesterday it seemed that the promi- 
nence given the solo violoncello tended at 
times to hold the music in fetters that were 
straightway snapped when the orchestra 
spoke aloud, its mighty voice no longer 
hushed and stifled in deference to the 'cel- 
lo’s tonal limitations. Occasionally, it is 
true, the solo-instrument fends a poig- 
nantly persons! note, that in the brooding, 
fate-haunted, almost dismal conclusion, be- 
comes full of meaning. Yet even here the 
violoncello is hardly so eloquent as the 
ominous plucking of the double-basses, re- 
lentlessly déscending: to the depths, or the 
cavernous voice of the contra-bassoon that 
alone supports 'the ’cello’s dying gasp. 


—_—-~— ~~ 


: writes that he has attempted toll 


as been played at these concerts sev- | 
jeral times. EK, 


‘sand played it as far 
| Messrs, 


| Holy in December, 118. 
}vosed the piece for two Amateurs, the 


‘compose, 
to his father: 


ithen it is 


ee OR ee re 


The Symphony program also com- 


NOTES and’ LINES prises Mozart's. overture to ““The Mar- 


W773 PY PHILIP HALE riage of Figaro,” Brahms’s Symphony 
VR es | 


Af. (2+4923 No. 2 and Ernest Bloch’s ‘‘Solomon,”’ 
The program of the symphony “con-|qa Jewish rhapsody for violoncello and 
certs tomorrow afternoon and Saturday/orchestra. Mr, 


Bedetti, of course. will 
evening is in one respect unusual:| Pe the violoncellist. The rhapsody is 
There will be fi} : 'said to sum up the grandeur, sensuous- 

el] e Mute solos played by the| ness and pessimism of the mighty Solo- 
excellent Mr. Laurent. Arthur Foote’s! 


imi as shown in “Tecle- | 
“Night Piece’”’ trincg | mon: pessimism as 
set eeinia ie oi hed Lag ARG Strings, siastes,’’ which, it is perhaps needless 
, , N g 4 ‘ , s) ‘ . . 
Club To. ranciseo Chamber to say, was written long after Solomon 
~iud, and first performed in San Fran- | y oan : . > Tet , 
cisco, has been played here at ' died by some unknown Jew living in 
es, . a. Pre at a concer : . 
, st-exilic period, robably under 
: the Boston Flute Players’ Club. Mr. ee ’ ; 


Foote, with characteristic modesty, calls 


it a little piece. The “Fete Galante”’ 

for orchestra and flute by D. S. Smith of 

New Haven has been performed in New | | 
rae SYMPHONY CONCERT 
7 brfe yj vm Uff 119 23 


Pieces by Bloch’ Foote’ and 
Smith Please 


Mr Monteux varied the arrangement 
of yesterday’s Symphony program by 


brilliant | P 
Berliners. Mole, | putting his three novelties and a Mo- 


Mr. Smith, professor of music at 


five a Watteau picture in music. 


During the last 30 years flute solos 
have been few at these concerts. That 


remarkable virtuoso, Charles Mole, in| 
1894, 


| played a symphonic poem for flute, 
Fe orchestra by Peter Benoit, a drearv 


affair, as we remember it. 
Mole when he was the first 
Bilse’s orchestra in Berlin. 
1882-3. His full tone and 
technique amazed the 
a most amiable person, was aware of paehs O¥OFLUTe before: the intermisnon 
his ability. In the old Music Hall, when| 2"@ Saving Brahms’ Second Symphony 
he plaved any florid solo passage for, for the end. Bloch's Rhapsody for 
flute in a symphonic piece, he would ‘Cello and orchestra, “Solomon,” was 
look up at the galleries at the end. as more exacting than Brahms, but Ar- 
poh bs ge 4 “What do you think of thur Foote’s pretty “Night Piece’ for 
hat? e Boston climate lec | 
severely, and for that reason Reng con emed a written tuk tee 
orchestra. While he was here he was in- ¥ seg: A weicten “but pigpeteds oe 
terested in chamber 7 Fav Galante Den” ok tee Ns tee 
| er music and gave, jistener’s power of concentrati : 
concerts, hoping to interest Bostonians.! Mr Monteux also avranged’ to aa | 
He died in New York in 1905. ’ two members of the orchestra opportue 


| nity to figure in large type on the 
Mozart’s concerto for flute and harp Programs as “‘soloists.”’ r Bedettt’s 
cello and Mr Laurent’s flute figure in 


We heard 
fiute of 
It was in 


/So many incidental solos during the 
M. Heindl and A. Frey- | year that it seems scarcely necessary 
,,,} to call the attention of the audience 

1834, ) to their manifold excellences by letting 
Alfred | them occupy the center of the front of. 
Mozart com-} the stage. Both artists were cordially. 
applauded, as their musicianly playing 
entitled them to be. 

Bloch's ‘‘Solomon"’ is, music with a. 
strong individuality, a rather bitter 
tang. It is much to be able to write 
so that the flavor of one’s music can 
be remembered. There is nothing wil- 
fully freakish about this rhapsody, 
though its idiom, despite traces of Wag- 
nerian influence, is persona] to the com- 
poser, | | 

Mr Bloch, one assumes, felt both the) 
splendor and the weariness of Solomon.” 
This rhapsody is without joy, disillu-| 
a ated for Ch : <" | sioned but still impassioned. ‘The title. 
ain, tor God knows I] gyeyses a rather loosely written com-| 


back as 


Andre Maquarre and 


Duke de Guines and his daughter, al- 
though he could not endure the flute, 
18 he wrote to his father. This duke 
was a favorite of Marie Antoinette. He 
Was an accomplished flutist. and the 
daughter a ‘magnificent’ harpist, Mo- 
Zart said. Her father wished her to 
: and said she had plenty of 
ideas, but was bashful. Mozart wrote 
“If she has no ideas, no | 
(houghts (and at present she has none) 


' annot give her any.” This girl mar-|! position, but at times in the repetitious | 
‘ied in 1778 de Chartus, afterwards the || middle portions Solomon seemed to be. 
|Duke de Castries. She died in child- || maundering, not rhapsodizing: Mr Be- 
birth. detti, Mr Monteux and the orchestra 
nteus ane wne orchestra 
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Jewish music,” or to base his work “on 
melodies more or léss authentic.” “I am 

| ‘I hold it 
of first importance to write good, genuine 
music. It is the Jewish soul that inter- 
ests me, the complex, : glowing, ‘agitated 


: his purpose ‘to! attempt ‘reconstitution’ of 


soul that I feel vibrating throughout the 


Bible; the freshness and naiveté of the 
Patriarchs; the violence that is evident in 
the prophetic books; the Jew’s savage love 
of justice; the despair of the Preacher in 


| Jerusalem; the scrrow and the immensity 


“Surprise’”’ 
Mon- 


na a 
‘suite from Rimsky ors “Tsar 
‘Saltan” and Resp/p..'’s “Gnomes” are 
the numbers announced. Mme Matze- 
F: wer 16 to be the assisting singer. 


» VIOLONCELLO 
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edetti. Not before at these concerts has 
a] Laurent been soloist in the full mean- 
ing of the term, and he makes his bow in 
David Stanley Smith’s Watteau-picture in 
tones. “Féte Galante,” for flute and or- 
chesiira, and in Arthur Foote’s “Night 
Pie e,’ for flute and strings. Heard sev- 
‘eral months ago at a concert of the Flute 
‘Players’ Club, the ‘Night Piece’—played 
then as a composition for flute and string- 
‘Quartet—proved a charming, urbane music. 
So clear is Mr. Footé’s purpose here, so 
ducid his expression that the piece hardly 
calis for prefatory analysis. 
Mr. Smith's “Féte Galante’ is of greater 
Jength and complexity and likewise more 
varied in mood, it. too, is plain sailing. | 
The third new piece, however, Ernest 
Bloch’s "‘Schelome,” for violo;.ello and or- 
shestra, stands in greater need of introduc- 


tory comment. In brief “Schelomo" is a - 
sical portrait of King Solomon, a por-|— 


t painted on the iarge canvas of the 


the wealth of harmonic and onobesthra 
color that Bloch so conspicuously com- 


And although ~ 


full modern orchestra, ana painted zt 


of the Book of Job; the sensuality of the 
Song of Songs. All this is in us; all this 
is in me, and it is the better part of me. 
It is all this that I endeavor to hear in 
myself and to transcribe in my music; the 


venerable emotion of the race that slum- 
bers deep down in our soul.” 


Last autumn “Schelomo”’ was played at 


a concert of the Philadelphia Symphony 


Orchestra, with Hans Kindler as the solo- 
ist. At that time Lawrence Gilman wrots 
for the programme book the following dis- 
cerning comments: eee de 


The texture of the music, and espe- 
cially the writing for the solo ’cello, is 
extraordinary in its richness of dra-. 
matic, poetical and pictorial supwesr ee 
—an imaginative projection o singu- 
lar vividness and intensity. ‘The ‘cell- 
ist and the seconding orchestra are by 
turns lyrist and tragedian, poet and 
seer. The great king amid his gor- 
geousness, reflecting in disillusionment 
upon his silver and his gold, the treas- 
ure of his provinces, the abundance of 
his gardens and his orchards, the ful- 
filled desires of his heart and eyés; 
and the Preacher, sombre and mourt- 
ful in his acrid wisdom, uttering ‘pit- 
ter admonitions as he. contemplates 
the vanishing mist that is all delight, 
the sorrowing echoes of: peer ye and 
splendor, “the . shadows of a: estiny 
unguessed and unascertainable,” the 
rumor of the darkening Wings: these 
thoughts are implicit in the imaginings 
of the tone-poet—in the poignant chief 
subject for the ’cello, with its char- 
acteristic figure of a dotted eighth- 
note that is Beary atree the opening 
five bars of introduction... + .*» 
the piercing:outbursts of despair that 
invoke the full voicing of the orches- 
tra; in the strange and impressive 
recitatives for the bassoon and ger 
solo voices—ultimately, with mordan 
power, for two trumpets fortissimo— 
which are as the sombre exhortations 
of the Preacher; in the intervals of 
sensuous “lyricism and imperial ne 
eantry; in the final descent itito: Se 
depths, the brooding of the cello fi : 
ing the music wit the darkness 0 
shut doors and shadowed winery, a 
resolving dusk. 8 WMS Bs 


Symphony Hall. 
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A NIGHT PIECE FoR FLUTE AND StrRING ORCHESTRA 


- ARTHUR FooTE 
(Born at Salem, Mass., on March 5, 1853; now living in Brookline.) 


This composition, which Mr. 


a gy Foote with characteristic modesty 


a slight little thing’? was composed in 1918 for the Chamb 

Music Society of San Francisco, and produced at a concert of that 
society in San Francisco on January 28, 1919. It was cadlosined , 
Boston at a concert of the Boston Flute Players’ Club on Usleber 30. 


1921 (Georges Laurent, flute; Messrs. K Was 
) , S ; untz, Thill y. . q: 
string quartet). lois, Artiéres, Miquelle, 


éé 4 ~ | vryy 99 % ‘ 
Fite GALANTE” ror ORCHESTRA WITH F'LuTe Oppuicato, Or. 48 
Davip STANLEY SmitH 


(Born at Toled ara +s : . 
0, Ohio, on July 6, 1877; now living in New Haven, Conn.) 


| o 

| vir. cith was graduated from Yale University in 1900. He stud- 
‘eae music chiefly with Horatio Parker, 
two years in London, Munich, and Paris. 
churches of New Haven from 1905 till 1916. 


After graduation he spent 
He played the organ in 
Appointed instructor of 


| 7 ‘ atr y « . ¢ 
musical theory at Yale in 1903, he was made professor of that branch 
Jin 1916, 


| 


| 


| Northwestern University, Evanston, Tl., in 1918. 


He is now Dean of the Y: 

mt a 1e Yale School of Music; luct 

tee et | usic; conductor of 

‘ N aven Symphony Or hestra, and conductor of the Horatio 
irker Choir. He received the degree of Doctor of Music from 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bloch’s ‘“Schelomo’’ 
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title put it. His music yesterday seemed 
be staking, but heavy-handed; 
ed 


rectly wor out, but not inspired. 


’. overture and Brahms’ 
ed “here was a superficial enersy, 


sympathy with either composer. Few 


tain real catholicity of taste and sym- 


were often open to criticism. 
| lacked subtlety. a 
| For next week Havdn’s \ 
‘symphony, “Ocean, D2cu Might 


“Surprise”’ 


om Rimsky Korsakov’s ' 
Oeitaa’ and yen? oe “Gnomes” are 
the numbers announced. Mme Matze- 
nauer is to be the assisting singer. 
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Piece,” 


“Solomon” to Be Heard at the Sym- 
phony Concert Tomorrow 


Gat tne sin unusually the novel pleces 
at the Symphony Concerts of this week 
| are not, in the strictest sense, com- 
positions ‘for orchestra, but, rather, vehicles 
for the two soloists, Mr. Laurent and Mr. 
Bedctti. Not before at these concerts has 
Mr. Laurent been soloist in the full mean- 
ing of the term, and he makes his bow in 
David Stanley Smith’s Watteau-picture in 
tones. “Féte Galante,” for flute and or- 
Cchesira, and in Arthur Foote’s “Night 
Piece,’ for flute and strings. Heard sev- 
eral months ago at a concert of the Flute 
Players’ Club, the ‘Night Piece”’—played 
| then as a composition for flute and string- 
quartet—proved a charming, urbane music. 
So clear is Mr. Foote’s purpose here, sv 
lucid his expression that the piece hardly 
calls for prefatory analysis. And although 
Mr. Smith’s “Féte Galante” is of greater 
length and complexity and likewise more 
varied in mood, it. too, is plain sailing. 

The third new piece, however, Ernest 
Bloch’s ‘‘Schelome,” for violo:. ello and or- 
chestra, stands in greater need of introduc- 
tory comment. In brief “Schelomo”’ is a 
musical portrait of King Solomon, a por- 
trait painted on ‘the iarge canvas of the 
full modern orchestra, anq painted wit}, 
the wealth of harmonic and onchesthrai 
color that Bloch so conspicuously com- 


finé the best answer. 


Jewish music,’’ 


cor-|not,’* he said, “an archzxologist. 

of first importance to write good, genuine 
It is the Jewish soul that inter- 
the complex, glowing, agitated 
re ieiiiiant to the performance, yet| Soul that I feel vibrating throughout the 
one failed to feel underneath any deep | Bible ; 


Mr Monteux polished the surfaces Of} music. 
SYM-~-| ests me, 


Mon-|»°engs of Songs. 


FOR FLUTE AND VIOLONCELLO « 


~tBal a2 ist. 





Not | mands) fo the question ‘as to Whether or 
-'not Bloch has used in his score Hebrew 

a flow melodies, the composer’s own words make 
On the occasion of the 
ess of Mr Laurent’s flute helped «14 performance in New York of “Schel- 
the omo”’ Mr. Bloch declared that it was not 

reuih atten roPntinks as his purpose ‘“‘to attempt ‘reconstitution’ of 
e | or to base his work “on 
the 18th century “Fete Galante” as his/_.lodies more or less authentic.” 


hrasing vesterday |°f justice; the despair of the Preaonher in 
pathy. Tempi and P . Dynamics ]|Jerusalem; the scrrow and the immensity 
of the Book of Job; the 


is all this that I endeavor to hear in 
“Tsar| myself and to transcribe in my music; the 
venerable emotion of the race that slum- 
bers deep down in our soul.” 
Last autumn “Schelomo’ was played at 
coneert of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, with Hans Kindler as the solo- 
At that time Lawrence Gilman wrots 
Professor for the programme book the following dis- 


Smith’s “Fete Galante” and Mr. Bloch’s cerning comments: 


The texture of the music, and espe- 
cially the writing for the solo ’cello, is 
extraordinary in its richness of dra- 
matic, poetical and pictorial suggestion 
—-an imaginative projection o singu- 
lar vividness and intensity. ‘The ‘cell- 
ist and the seconding orchestra are by 
turns lyrist and tragedian, poet and 
seer. The great king amid his gor- 
geousness, reflecting in disillusionment 


upon his silver and his gold, the treas- | 


ure of his provinces, the abundance of 
his sahane and his orchards, the ful- 
filled desires of his heart and eyés; 
and the Preacher, sombre and mourh- 
ful in his acrid wisdom, uttering bit- 
ter admonitions as he contemplates 
the vanishing mist that is all delight, 
the sorrowing echoes of beauty and 
splendor, “the shadows of a destiny 
unguessed and unascertainable, the 
rumor of the darkening Wings: these 
thoughts are implicit in the imaginings 
of the tone-poet—in the poignant chie 
subject for the ‘cello, with its ives 
acteristic figure of a dotted og - 
note that is meaty ey the open ng 
ve bars of introduction .. + .s» 
the piercing-outbursts of despair agar 
invoke the full voicing of the ore at 
tra: in the strange and impremey 
recitatives for the bassoon and a - 
solo voices—ultimately, with mordan 
> for two trumpets shad Thee da em 
which are as the sombre CEnOE TA" one 
of the Preacher; intervals 
nsuous lyricism ; : 
omttey 3 in’ the final descent. into ale 
depths, the brooding of the cello or 
ing the music with the darkness oO 
shut doors and shadowed wiapoye by 
resolving dusk. . WLS. ©. 
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the freshness and naiveté of the 
Patriarchs; the violence that is evident in 
orchestral conductors can, however, at-|+1.. prophetic books; the Jew’s savage love 


sensuality of the 
All this is in us; all this 
ster,’ from Weber’s ‘Oberon’; Ysolde’s}is in me, and it is the better part of me. 
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society In San Francisco on January 28, 1919. 
Boston at a concert of the Boston Flute Player 
192] (Georges Laurent, flute: Messrs. Kuntz, Thillois 
string quartet). 
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853; now living in Brookline. ) 


: | Foote with characteristic modesty 
a slight little thing’ was composed in 1918 for the Chamber 
a concert of that 
It was performed in 
s’ Club on October 30, 
, Artiéres, Miquelle 


; how living in New Haven, Conn.) 


uth was graduated from Yale University in 1900. He stud- 
Jes music chiefly with Horatio Parker. After graduation he spent 
| in Me played the organ in 
ciurches of New Haven from 1905 till 1916. Appointed instructor of 
musieal theory at Yale in 1903. he was made professor of that branch 
| He is now Dean of the Yale School of Musie: conductor of 
lhe New fiaven Svmphonyv Or estra, and conductor of the Horatio 
He received the degree of Doctor of Musie from 
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SEASON 1922--23. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


TWENTY-SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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HAYDN, SYMPHONY in G major, ‘‘The Surprise,’ (B.& H. 
No. 6) 
I. Adagio; Vivace assai 
Il. Andante 
III. Menuetto 
IV. Allegro di molto 


WEBER, SCENA and ARIA, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster”? 
from “‘Oberon,”’ (Act III, No. 13) 


EEE ee 


RESPIGHI, “BALLAD OF THE GNOMIDES”’ 


WAGNER, ISOLDE’S NARRATIVE, ‘‘Wie lachend sie mir 
Lieder singen,’’ from ‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ (Act 1.) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SUITE from the Opera ‘‘Tsar Saltan’”’ 
a) Allegretto alla marcia 
b) “The Three Marvels; Moderato 


Soloist: 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 


ee ee a ee te lene eet teeeasia ne 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Aria of Weber 





ing feature of the Ballade is that in its 
frenzy there is no ugliness. Powerfully | 
dramatic, ragingly dissonant at times, | 
startling as is the use of instruments, | 
with all the groaning and the shrieke- 
ing and the horrid voices exulting in 
the cruel and’ sadic deeds, this Ballade 
is indisputably a work of tragic art. 

It was ‘played witH superb fire and fury. 

The Suite from Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
fairy opera was performed before the 
opera itself was produced at Moscow in 
1900. The second movement, which is 
in the nature of a Lamentation, wag 
omitted yesterday. The first movement, 
in the form of a march is for the Tsar 
called to a war, with a lyrical theme 
for his farewelling his young bride. The 
third movement portrays the wonders of 
an enchanted isle on which a squirre] 
chews golden nuts with emerald kernels 
While he sings a folk song. Thirty-three 
Warriors, mail-clad, land on the shore. 
The third wonder is a princess who out- 
Shines the light. 

This musie possibly more effective 
ii) the opera house than in the concert 
hall. It might go well with a film play 
of the legend. In concert, the march is | 
not conspicuous for originality—but the! 
pleasing Ivrical theme has something of’ 

a folk-song flavor. The other move- 
‘as first played at Rome in 1920. Mr. | ment disappointing. One expected 
Toscanini brought it out in New eked Bed Rimsky-Korsakov something more 
(wo years ago. It was performed. here fantastical in exoticism. The one 
at an extra concert of the Boston Sym- | charming feature was the folk song: ‘In| 
phony Orchestra last month. It was in- the orchard, in the garden,” which is 
spired by Carlo Clausetti’s poem-prose, | introduced. 
Which, no doubt, like the play produced Haydn’s honest and delightful sym- 
by Hamlet, is written “‘in very choice phony was admirably played, so well 
Italian,”’ but translated into English for} that the orchestra rose in acknowledg- 


SYMPHONY GIVES 
ITS 22D CONCERT 
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Mme. Matzenauer Is Soloist; | 


Repeat Concert Tonight 


£4 antl + he FG a3 
_ By PHILIP HALE 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony hall. The orehestral pleces 
were Haydn’s Symphony in G major 
(“The Surprise’’): Respighi’s ‘Ballade 
of the Gnomides” (first time at these 
concerts); and the first and third move- 
ments of a suite derived from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s opera “The Legend of the 
Tsar Saltan’’ (first time in Boston). 
Mme. Matzenauer sang “Ocean! Thou 
Mighty Monster,”’ from “Oberrn,’’ and 
Isolde’s narrative from the first act of 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

Rispighi’s “Ballad of the Gnomides”’ | 
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RETE MATZENAUER | 


MARGA 


the score it appears to be expurgated 
and is not wholly intelligible. Two wo- 
men drag along a raving gnome. He is 
sald to be their husband. Hordes of 


snomes are waiting eager for their prey. | 
The women throw their husband into /the great 


the sea after “the distorted nuptials.”’ | 
Then they dance in the morning breeze. | 
Tiny people join in this wild dance. | 
“One shrieks, another mocks, still an- 
other bites or laughs aloud.” 

That Respighi has a keen sense of 
beauty and a mastery of poetic ex- 
bression jis shown by his ‘‘Fountains of 
home.” In this ‘Ballade of Gnomides’”’ | 
he found a subject that would have 
Richard Strauss to enthusiasm. We} 
doubt if {f*rauss would have written SO | 
appropriate or Savagely intense music. | 
There is a splendid barbarity in Res- | 
pighi's. Its frenzy is spontaneous, not | 
COOlly labored. A 
lor the terrible scene in “‘The Bacchal’”’ 
| Of Euripides. What is the most surpris- 


i Vital this 


fired | The program 


Suite 
he music might serve} Sereiade 


Abeta to Wagner's 


ment of the applause. How fresh and 
music is today! 

Mme. Mutzenauer Sang with a wealth 
of tone and with a dramatic expression 
that was not too theatrical for a concert 
Scena and Air from ’’Oberon” 
and Isolde’s Narrative. Occasionally one 
was reminded that she is a mMezZo- | 
soprang whose ambition leads her to 
sing soprano roles. It would be imperti«. 
nent to insist on this in view Of her 
moving performance. But the long- 
winded Narrative of Isolde should not 
be taken from the opera-house. 

The coneert will be repeated tonight. 
of the concerts next week 
Vaughan Williams’s London 
Symphony; Three Cannons of Schu- 
mann orchestrated by Dubois; two 
movements from Skilton's Primeval] 
Tribal Indian melodies, Flute: 
and Moccasin Game, and the 
““‘Rienzi.”’ 


comprises 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the A ria of Weber 
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bearing on the fiyleat of the score 
a very strange and probably, in part, 
| unpublishable “explanation” by Car- 
‘lo Claussetti, was played for the first 
'time at the subscription concerts of 


/ the 


: 


| 
| 


} 

' 
| 
: 


! 
| 


-at singular nuptials and 


ighi’s “Ballad of xm 
7 a Korsakoff’s 
Raspighi 5 alla O | after a Russian legend. 


Put 


| tends > t6 the music of Wagner the 
sensuousness which too Many opera 
singers either forget or are unable to 
attain. . Only twice, once in each cf 
her performances, did the great range 

| of the vocal part serve to remind »ne 
| that after all Margaret Matzenauer is 
| not a -soprano, but a contralto of 
phenomenal beauty -and range. Then a 
_shrillness and eviderce of effort 
brought this reminder. The amazing, 
thing is that the voice has stood the. 
} terrible strain of Wagnerian soprano| 
roles as it has, that it retains the color 
| and quality which make it incompar-'| 
| able. 
The other orchestra pieces, brill- 
iantly played, were Haydn’s “Surprise” 
symphony, and excerpts from Rimsky- 
‘Tsar ‘Saltan,’® an opera 


| 


SYMPHONY 


amen 


pen le Mgehy- he G28 
Twenly-Second ‘Program | 
of Boston Orchestra 


The twenty-second program of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, given yesterday 
afternoon at Symphony Hall, was: 
Haydn, Symphony in G@ major, The 

: Surprise” biel 
'Weber, Scena and Aria, / “ 
‘wchty Monster,” from “Oberon 
ge f the Gnomides 
“Tris- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Gnomes. 


Perplexes 


Apr. ote 


74s 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Respighi’s “Ballad of the Gnomes, 


“Ocean, Thou 


Respighi, “Ballad of i 
Wae_ner, Isolde's Narrative from 


tan und Isolde” es 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Suite 


Saltan’”’ 

Margaret Matzenauer 
soloist. 

The program 
musical interest, an¢ 
teresting part of it was “Sur 
prise’ Symphony. By some. it is 
thought a condescension to admire the 
music of Haydn. To them it is hope- 
lessly out of date and moreover chiid- | 
ishly simple. To be sure, it is far from 


complex in its emotional and intel- 
uires little ef- 


| Pages of the COMPpPosition | | lectual appeal andl rea ? 
as the opening, are conventionally brill-| fort on the part of the listener for its | 
iant, and could be ,written for a holi-| gomprehension, yet for all that it 1s 
day picnic as well as for the dwarts not so entirely simple as might at first 
l and brides Clausetti describes. But | appear. As for its execution, it de- 
later the composer ig imaginative and) mands an orchestral technic of the 
i highest order, and Mr. Monteux and 
‘the orchestra have given no greater 
of their skill in this regard than | 


from “Tsar 


was the 


was one of unusual | 
1 not the least in-| 
Haydn’s “Sur- | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Pierre Monteux, conductor, yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


IS HOLIDAY MUSIC 


The explanatory poem hints vagucly 
revels satanic. 


for us, such 


sardonic, and highly original in 
} harmony and instrumentation. He him- 
lself has witnessed these happening®. | root 
initiate. He tells, ie | 
xis aie. ae enaue in i cheek, in| yesterday afternoon. The precision of | 
language not to be comprehended py| attack, and the beauty of tone and 
“the quotidians. ‘phrasing which the orchestra has ac- 
Margaret Matzenauer of the Metro- quired under his leadership were ap~ 
politan Opera Company was soloist. parent at every turn. 
She sang the air, “Ocean, thou mighty|” Respighi’s “Ballad of the Gnomides” 
monster, from po digo SIDE pela ii ane \is harsh and disagreeable music, for 
the tragic narrative of teoi’® ghe sang (all its cleverness in construction and 
this muSic not only with nobility and| orchestration. There is more rea 
dramatic spirit, but with the. color that |invention and musical craftsmanship 
is inherent in her voice, and that|jn any one of good old “Papa” Haydn’s 


a pert than in any two of the Italian’s; | 
Tp i a consisting entirely of || tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
nae rpleces would pall in the long pany, was cordially applauded yester- 
day afternoon at the Symphony ¢oncert 


yy al ep of course, has a dis- || for her dramatic singing of “Ocean 
oF tue Dueatiie flavor. The episode Thou Mighty Monster,” from Weber's: 
larly amusin ng squirrel is particu- || “Oberon,” and of Isolde’s narrative to 
graphical] r lat have been so | Brangaene in act 1 of “Tristan. and 
trayed duly by so musically por- | !solde,” concerning Tristan’s perfidy. 
| i eo “ite a Korsakoff. Like most operatic contraltos, Mme | 
er’s Scena a a ase intoned Web- |} Matzenauer also essays roles that were 
pe He with | hs ria and Isolde’s Nar- | intended for dramatic sopranos. The 
Weeeg With the necessary fervor, | F486, Of ner voice makes ‘this possibloy| 
ber’s music, in spite of an pe sh 6 timbre is not always what the 


sional old-fashioned n composer intended. 
; urn, is still vi Mme Matzenauer can 

= - ’ - 2 / r 

orous. ‘It was curious to erg iA produce clarion ! 


tones of great power a 
a short motive occurring several tj singing of a sustained melodic sites 
on the trumpet distinc a times /is less satisfactory, she often swoops 
sirerd shatte ; stinctly recalls the | and sometimes is perceptib] though 
Bwo Olive of the “Ring.” Of course, | Pt, badly, short-breathed. Wer inter- 
it is nothing new to state that several pretations are deficient in restraint and 


other motives used b breadth. ‘When she sings in English 
whi sy the £reat Rich the quality of some of the So Vv ie yh 

€ . ‘ * f o - a X t 

ird are to be found in the works of especially of long ; wate : 


ttare éen 09 
other Composers, even as f; impure. and i, is, 
Mozart Is hg ar back as Mr ‘Monteux b h 
Mozart. solde’s Narrative is hardly , began the program with 


ne ats opening allegro was taken prestissim 
case, after a recent two weeks’ course the minuet moderato, and. the finale 
i Wagner, other music would havel duce” antisfactory  ccenie  eee 
2En ie RS ee : results,  t 
7 Bagi welcome. Haydn’s rather vague indications ae 
Ime. Matzenauer sang the English ant ae often are, successfully disre-: 
text of the Oberon Aria with clear S"The first’ ‘movement yesterday awa 


t+ The first movement | 
enunciation. Why did she not sing ent yesterday was 


blurred, the minuet absurdly 
, ‘lation ? ' pompous. 
[solde’s Narrative in English also? 


The first violins played their ob] gato. 
A mane ¢ variation in the slow mov | a 
: PS yd translation is preferable to/ fully, but the rest of the portolmeae 
At Sung In a language which is not lacked subtlety, And aydn, like 
understood by the greater tio Brahms, demands of the performer an 
the audience. Ty Pr portion of} extra amount of delicacy and of nua 
“LC, le listeners, however,! to atone for his own deficiencies in thaws 


turned the leaves of the program book| attributes. 
Two _movements from a suite taken 


| With praiseworthy ts 
I eworthy desire to find out from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, ‘Tsar 


| What it was all vy S e 
il about. ‘here is no] Saltan,’’ play 

Se are ; ae - » jis V4 n, piayed for the first time here, 

BvU 4son Why Singers like Madame showed Rimsky as his own best imita- 


Matzenauer. w ’ 
! Zzenauer, who are can: saat tor. The’ music rec ; in ¢ 
ing in English hho gmpargy Nam sing- paate: oes better-known works Of a 
elle na etki a Pha com-/31n which substantially the gs a 
sd pe by public opinion to do so on| terial was more finely wrought, Tre 
a The days when Wag. aoe, march was played with spirit and 
“8 text was held go 2¢] Mr N | 
that ¢ , he 4 ; Ssacrec} ™r Monteux again perfo i 
aod he Sing 1t in any other than the shi's Ballad of the Gnothides,’* "aa 
onal language was consid ac.| roost, 2t the fourth of this 
rilegé of idered sac- Monday concerts. He made the Fhe och 
past. middle sections poetic and rhapsodie, 
nature of the. 
seem longer 


SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 
LIKES MATZENAUER 


emt, 


Contralto Sings Weber 


Wagner Scenes 
24/9 213 


the noted con- 


the worst sort are happily 


Pes, oe tone poem 
orments of 
er: It is therefore to his create 
at mush of the music made at le 
one of the audience fee] them a 
1€ accompaniments for 1 
zenauer were made more ron a 
| Nedt week Wa than usual. sth 
Ne: week aughan Wil O66 . 
and |} don Symphony” is again free olaseat 
Che other numbers anhounced are sa 
bois arrangement for orchestra oz 
Schumann's Three Pieces tn Cana 
ira aaovantntin ““Rienzi”’ Overture and 
rom a : 79 
Wee pagers a “Suite Primeval] 
pe 


es 


eh SP eb es nee 


Ma rgarete Matzenauef, 





| . cd “extra” serica | 
iti neal hére only at a concert of the ex | 
SYM PHONY CONCERT (that of.-March 26 last), Respighi’s Ballad | 
a eee peGkenn (eee tans hie sot ecaisions Soi 
py te CG I OF VARIEG TED ns iggy dye better versed and more at | 
HARVES AGAIN ‘also an.orchestra better at! 
tara alae TERNOON ‘ease in its many trying passages. Yet, 
ae though the performance was one calculated 
| ; , i st favorable 
j rsus to display the music in the mos avo . 
-Haydn’s Eighteenth-Century music ee light, it may scarcely be tly that this 
| : rchestra — NES~ sie proved wholly’convincing. Thrice in 
a Twentieth-Century Grotes- the coutee of the piece does Respigni wants 
pighi’s Ballad of Gnomes and the sinister accents that he so assiduously | 
erie in Second Hearing — RimS¢y~ oourts—in the eerie string-glissandos of 
queri 


asSag j > shrilly shmeking 
) ~ @ pasSage, in the shril 

| Korsakov Fragmenta —Mme. Matzen- © 

orsako gmentary 


trumpets of ancther, and _ fo omer. 

a ‘ | al march. But too ofter s 

auer for Dramatic Song tae gat: oh erg ee ore de Lin dines 

: ISELY Mr. Monteux is choos- years ago in Nae eta caer ye 

, ro- sic more i ’ BD iy 

sie thug ingame Rai wildly imaginative—and without the or 

gramme for ‘ts At the end chestral and harmonic technique of these 

pBony Sega aph ‘conceivably be, dissonant days to aid him. f rom the other 

oD atagatahe opt cue at least more music of Respighi that has been beet 

if"not actually, vn abet ee receptive to here it is not easy to see why Tes pine ; 

egeree *or vgniter er “the season is have béen one to essay such a study Tana 

Wermeuer, ones. than ons For some, macabre as this ‘Ballad of the Gnomic 2 

young or only haif-advanc a lit of Among the modern Italians he Ra phy 

perhaps, the at ghia cas yesterday eminently the poet and Yi ante ? ace ried 

Haydn that began the cere d even seem thor of the “Fountains of Rome, . ae orl 

may now Prove too Ulgsideration in this, quisite adapter of music from pas Sdione omer 

unworthy of serious Peers year of century surely is not one by te a 

+AS. ne mpured vee eerste the “Sur- to trafflo with these MR nic BP ps sag 

its age. It My agp eggs Mest a Haydn's phat ge et ge matter Sladeie Meads 

prise - nage mphonic composer should be brag po rced venting of spontaneous im- 
ony a He ‘s here more irritatingly in- the Inevit : 


"¢ r de force. 
lse than a cerebral tou ery 
>. than in PU > vile s of these 
genuous, less charmingly on Mo that Far removed from the vile doing 
: . 9 aS e 4 ‘ c 
others of his symphonies, 


r e 3 es are the fantastic 
in the “Surprise,” loathesome Gnomides are t 

y r t in the “s 

are frankly gay. Bu 


she ersonages of Rimsky-Korsa- 

h.the first movement and the Minuet Silt a Foal pion rita Tsar Saltan, his 

esha that is distinctive, there is ee hr nis Be ae ana plenty Paladin his 

. 2 pri; Salt: i the beau- 

compensating pleasure of the pc eh Prince Guidon Saltanovitch, nad. the © a 
Andante and the brisk, typically Haye” ‘tiful ‘Tsarevna Lebed. And quite 


“4 re ately nichi’s iv shrieks | 

esque Finale. Since Mr. Walther gio ‘removed from Respighi’s sig li np 

N 4 j j S ; < | 

showed -us the way to the obtaining ed, ‘s |and shudders are the Serie parapet eat 

. > ‘ c Cre O11 a ° 

tonal balance in the pe rforman ; uc] warmly colorful instrumenta oy at were | 
eighteenth century symphony, in such a). ooctes from the opera ‘ 


‘ 5 os . ) ~ - . vever ; 
piece the orchestra's full string-choir seems played yesterday. No composer, ho. 


mon © a7 = . . aster- 
now unduly cumbersome. More than ones great, may write nothing but m 


“. ,Y PS ‘ - S c id Bach, 
yesterday it seemed that the slender tun pieces. As Homer nodded, so qd é 


of the “Surprise” Symphony could but hat Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner. W artigo 
bear the weight of sixteen first aeHine: may be the nature of the raged ata do 
Again, in-many of the forte passages the | 4), «rpaay Saltan,” these a pig 2 
string tone sounded, heavy and Fay not disclose the composer Ps ‘a nih 
while in certain strenuous moments on -} herazade” and the “Snow —_ e1 OP aster 
horns must well-nigh over-exert themselves | most distinguished pape: vee ies But 
in ‘the effort to pierce the tonal mass. bib in them comes hint of pial Ere” me 
theAndante, to be sure, there was the Tre-]| petter jin the concert room nie ai pir 
quisite transparency and euphony, yet pers! triviality than a visitation of du es Fen aie 
chance even this movement might have at least through one eee a, nate 
benefited by a reducing of the number 01 “Musical Pictures” made cage J ht iets 
violins, violas and ’cellos in proportion to entertainment. There may be ey pipe 
the reduction that Mr. Monteux actually} sugges‘ion and tonal picturing eA : ay 
fn the number of double-basses. of these interludes (the ver sas 
made. in he ee omitted in yesterday’s performance), but 
The performance of the other orchestral | for the time it seemed sufficient ae ea 
, he afternoon—Respighi’s “Bal-| music was ever melodious, often with ; 
pieces of the ides” and the Suite from) lilt and cadence of the Russian folk-song, 
dad of the Gnomides oo “Tsar Saltan’-—| and that now and again came the golden, 
Rimsky-Korsakov 's ae Here each divi-| slowing sonority peculiar to Rimsky-Kor- 
brought no sucii repinings. in} Sakov’s. orchestral music 
sion of the band might revel and glory in| * is crs 
its fullness and strength. Hitherto heard 


Me eee 


Indirectly at leas 


their place cornet, fairy fox naa CONCERT-CHRONICLE 


the SOloist of the 


nauer for . : > nh. ‘ rod tte 19s Pes 
Rezia's numbers sang Mr. Monteux Introduces Two’ Fr gments 


. 7 “Ocean! Thoy ‘“s es imsky- 
the brecise reaso) ee Weber's “Oberon,” sy HOR ag ae “ae 
hauer to choose th fe bene Sorting Matze- Korsakov of Old Russian Legend—Forth- 
Loo readily discernible. As te caiectaien coming Programmes 
Known, Mme. ‘Matzenauer made her os 
appexurance among us of America 
tralto, Brangiine, Ortrud and 
were her roles. Then, 
a@ Soprano, she Passed 
| lsolde. Mime. 
a4 moving and 


first | 
aS a con- HREE operas by Rimsky-Korsakov 
Amneris have now been heard in Boston—The 


aspiring to become 
from Brangiine to 


; Stan? , AY 2 , ‘ rTalxy ars ( | 
an impressive achievement, composer wrote twelve others—and most of | 
‘“Nougn there are Places in Which the mus 


lies quite obviously OulSide the 
range of her voice. 
is well worth the trying 
the voca] Capacity and ‘ 
encompass ijt. 


iz them we are not likely to hear even fron, a, 


tussian company such as that which lately j 


natura) 
Yet the Part of Iso] 


| de visited us. There is reason, then, for stir 
for any Singer of 


dramatic stature to of interest when excerpts from those stra 
| 


« . . ) 
Why, however. ih inteite as q are played by the Symphony Orchestra. 
concert-piece Mme, 


Matzenauer Should 
Say Rezia’s “Scena and Aria” when 
are SO many more deserving in w 
might be heard 
less clear. 


es- Last season a scene from “Mlada” was s 


G 
there made known to us, and on the programme 
hich she of 


to better advantage, is the Symphony Concerts of this week 
Even when she sings them fui Mr. Monteux has set the first and last of 
and true, these high notes are not the three “Musical Pictures” from “The Legend 
anes effective Part of her voice. And Since Of the Tsar Saltan, of his Son the Famous 
venla's measures soar frequently if not 4nd Doughty Warrior Prince. Gvidon Sal- 
continuously, and since in many passages tanovitch, and of the Beautiful] Tsaritsa, 
the Ditch of the accompaniment throws the Liebed,” an opera based upon Pushkin’s 
voice Into sharp relief, the listener yester. Poem of like title, and first produced in De- 
day had too often the uncomfortable appre- cember, 1906, at Moscow. “Previously t5 
henson that the singer might not “set away the first performance of the work,” writég 
with it.” y Rosa Newmarch jn her invaluable book 
sat thousand times better as Sheer mys:> le Russian Opera,’ an orchestral suite 
ime, Phwe 


' 
Matzenauer’s other piece Of the af. Taeenow OF three oti the wg. was 
lernoon——Isolde’s narrative : 


| 
| 


100 of the wound- Played in Petersburg at one of the concerts | 
ed Tristan from the first act of Wagner's of the Imperial Russian Musical Society. 
opera—made, too, an infinitely more satin. And it is this Suite that we of Boston are 
factory vehicle for her Singing. Here i; NOW in part to hear. Again, to quote Mrs, 
music that she has made a part of herseit, Newmareh, “The story 

MUSIC to Which she may bring the quick- Strange mixture of the fantastic and the 
ening fires of the opera house, music that realistic. The opera is remarkable 

lies often in the singer's warm, lustrous /ime orchestral numbers and the novelty 
middle voice, and that, when -it rises rises “Nd brilliancy of the instrumentation anid | 
over a clamoring, storming orchestra so tor the free use of folk-melodies.” | 
that hint of shrillness becomes not alte. Printed in the score against each of the 
Bether amiss , To Mme.Matzenauer'’s three numbers of the Suite is a quotation 
Singing of this deathless music but one ob. from Pushkin’s poem in Russian and 
Jection might be r 

all too Soon. 


offers a 


| 
| 


in | 
aised—it came to an ena German. The first piece of martial charac. 
. If only the rest of the act ter, has for preface this brief stanza: 
might somenow have followed it! Then arose a war, 

And how few are the pieces to be heard The Tsar Saltan of his wife took leave, 

mM any concert that bring a pang of sharp And, as he mounted his steed, 

regret when they are ended. W.S.S. wade her, by her love for him, 


Remain steadfast and strong. 


a ee 


eae 


Eee ~~ 


——— 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Aria of Weber 


Golden Cockerel,” “The Tsar’s Bride”. 
ar es an: ‘er . pee r J aj : ” : : ¢ | 
Matzenauer’s Isolde is often ind “The Snow Maiden But that ecund | 
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1 Te Se | But) nothing passed ; bt | 
squirrel This third “Musical Picture,” which in 
. re the opera serves.as Prelude to’the fourth 
et Mite Cheam kk and final act, consists of a series of epi- 
geass differing in mood. and in tempo and 
So ‘key. Many of the themes have a folk-song 
ily. character and, in view, of. Mrs. Newmarch’s 
‘4p the garden, in the wood.’ | declaration regarding the source of the 
‘Second: there the sea. | | 'music, it may be presumed that some, at 
Sto: y rises high’ in air, ; | least, are actuaily. of folk-song origin. As 
All decked with white spray, ) ‘in “Milada,” Rimsky-Korsakov uses in the 
pe nn aaa underously,. and boils and hisses “Tsar Saltan” an ampler orchestra than 
YAnd overflowing, covers the land— ” that with which he wrought the tonal mar- 
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eaves behind upon the shore ‘| vels of “Antar” and: “Scheherazade.” In’ 


ide ry thirty bold warriors. . ‘ . this case even the celesta, stranger to Rim- 
‘Gold-helmeted conaverors | gky’s seores as we know them, makes an 
The > mete ae eer. fia ; : . “ 
mnird: e Princess Hilda, - | appearance | Ww. S. S. 
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Madame Marcarer Matzpnaupr was born at Temesvar, Hun- 
gary, on June 1, 1881. Her father was a conductor at the Opera 
House. She studied singing with Mme. Neuendorff at Graz and in 
Berlin with Antonia Mielke and Franz Emerich. Having made her 
first operatic appearance as Puck in “Oberon” at Strasbourg 1n 
1901, she remained at that opera house for three years. She then 
became a member of the Munich Court Opera Company. In 1902 
she wedded Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher in Munich with whom 
she had studied. A disagreement led to her divorce from him in 
1911, and she left Munich. She had sung yearly in Wagner Festival 
performances in that city; at Bayreuth in 1911 (Waltraute, F loss- 
hilde, and First Norn). In 1911, she was engaged for the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. Her first appearance there was 
as Amneris on the opening night, November 13, of the season of 
1911-12. Her repertoire includes contralto and dramatic soprano 
roles. In 1912 she sang at Buenos Aires. 

In Boston she took (for the first time in this country) the parts 
of Brangaene (february 28, 1912) and Isolde (November 29, De- 
cember 1, 1918) at the Boston Opera House. In April, 1918, she 
was heard there as Fides and Amneris. Her first appearance 10 
Boston in concert was with Mr. Gabrilowitsch on March 28, 1910. 
She has sung here in other concerts and with the Handel and Haydn 
Society (Verdi’s Requiem), April 11, 1915. 

She sang here at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
January 16-17, 1920. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


TWENLY-THIRD PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28, AT 8.45 P.M. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. A LONDON SYMPHONY 


I. Lento; Allegro risoluto 
II. Lento 


III. Scherzo (Nocturne): Allegro vivaee 


IV. Andante con moto; Maestoso alla marcie 
Allegro; Maestoso alla marcia 
Epilogue; Andante sostenuto 


SCHUMANN, THREE PIECES in Canon Form 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Theodore Dubois) 


SKILTON, From the SUITE PRIMEVAL, on (Trbal Indian 
Melodies) 


a) Flute Serenade. Sioux 
b) Moccasin Game. Winnebago 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to “Rienzi” 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony, 





wrnat which gives clue to the third modve- | Prototype of all : eauty, “~~ 
ment is more extensive, as is the music | By day banishes the sun, 


‘itself: 

An island liyes in the sea, 

‘Upon which rises, proud and high, 
A city with golden battlements 


And Within are gardens and palaces. 


There life #s glad and free, 
And three woncers are there. 


First: a gentle 3 gracious squirre! 
n 


Who, cracking nuts of gold, , 


Takes from them kernels of emerald, 


And collects the shells 
Into piles of equal size, 
The while he whistles lustily. 
“In the garden, in the wood.’ 
Second: there the sea 
Stormily rises high in air, 
All decked with white spray, 
Roars thunderously, and boils 
And overflowing, covers the Jand— 
And leaves behind upon the shore 
‘Three and thirty bold warriors. 
Gold-helmeted conquerors. 

Third: the Princess Hilda, 


Ki 


Madame MARGARET 
gary, 


House. 


and hisses 


MATZENAUER Was born at 
father 
She studied singing with Mme. 
Berlin with Antonia Mielke and Franz Emerich. 


on June 1, 1881. Her 


By night lights the earth, 
, Beneath her crown of hair the yn moon shim- 
mers, 


And upon her brow there gleams a star. 


| There repeatedly I dipped | 
| My beard in beer and winhe— 
| But) nothing passed my lips. 
| This third “Musical Picture,’ which in 
the opera serves .as Prelude to the fourth 
and final act, consists of a series of epi- 
-sodes differing in mood and in tempo and 
ke y. Many of the themes have a folk-song 
| character and, in view of Mrs. Newmarch’'s 
i declaration regarding the source of the 
| music, it may be presumed that some, at 
| least, are actuaily of folk-song origin. As 
: in ‘“Milada,’’ Rimsky-Korsakov uses in the 
| "Tsar Saltan” an ampler orchestra than 
| that with which he wrought the tonal mar- 
'vels of “Antar” and: “Scheherazade.” In 
this case even the celesta, stranger to Rim- 
sky’s scores as we know them, makes an 
| appearance W.S. S. 


Temesvar, Hun- 
was a conductor at the Opera 
Neuendorff at Graz and in 
Having made her 


first operatic appearance as Puck in “Oberon” at Strasbourg 10 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


TWENTY-T HIRD PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


SATURDAY, 


ty’ 


VAUGHAN 


ArRil, 23, 


WILLIAMS. A LONDON SYMPHONY 


I. Lento: Alleg 
II. Lento 


ro risoluto 


III. Scherzo (Nocturne): | 


AT 8. 


AT 2.30 P.M. 


15 PLM. 


1901, she remained at that opera house for three years. She then | ae ee ee 
became a member of the Munich Court Opera Company. In 1902 | Alleg: 
she wedded Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher in Munich with whom } Epilogue 
she had studied. A disagreement led to her divorce from him in | 
1911, and she left Munich. She had sung yearly in Wagner I estival 
performances in that city; ‘i Bayre uth in 1911 (\W altr aute, Iloss- 
hilde, and First Norn). In 1911, she was engaged for the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. Her first appearance there was 
as Amneris on the opening night, November 13, of the season of 
1911-12. Her repertoire includes contralto and dramatic soprano 
roles. In 1912 she sang at Buenos Aires. 

In Boston she took (for the first time in this country) the parts 
of Br: ‘ern (ebruary 28, 1912) and Isolde (November 29, De- 
cember 1, 1918) at the Boston Opera House. In April, 1918, she 
was heard there as Fides and Amneris. Her first appearance in 
Boston in concert was with Mr. Gabrilowitsch on March 28, 1915. 
She has sung here in other concerts and with the Handel and Haydn 
Society (V erdi’s Requiem), April 11, 1915. | WAGNER, 

She sang here at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
January 16-17 ¢, 1920. 


Maestoso alla marcirv 
Maestoso alla marcia 


Andante sostenuto 


SCHUMANN. THREE PIECKS in Canon Form 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Theodore Dubois) 


KILTON. From the SUITE PRIMEVATI 


Melodies) 
a) Flute Serenade. 
b ) Moccasin Ga' 


7, On (Trbal Indian 


Sioux 


Winnebage 


OVERTURE to “'Rienzi’”’ 


here will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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~ Shave been composed for it witness _ 
|Gounod, who in his later but still emo-— 
tional-years, fell in with Lucie Palicot. 


, & woman of indisputable temperament. 
INDIAN MELODIES For her Gounod wrote two or thre 
kJ pieces for the pedalier with orchestra. 
: (Mme. Palicot visited Boston in 1893 
and thundered away on the rough - 

toned instrument in Music hall.) 
Orchestra Gives 23d Concert— > pubois orchestrated four of Senu- 
man’s Canons 80 years or so ago. and 
Season Closes Next Week orchestrated them deftly, especially the 
one In B minor, in which Mr. Laus 
~ 28. ¥g43 | made sport with his bassoon in a de- 
lf enatd HALE / \lightful manner. The Canons. are 
By PHILIP ~.;eminently Schumannesque: tn their 
The 23d concert of the Boston BYM~ | wistfulness, fancy and tender melan 

phony orchestra, Mr. Monteaux, con- | choly. 

ductor, took place yesterday afternoon! (‘Vaughan Wlliame’s “London Sym- 


) phony again made a deep tmpression. 
a < epaiaech — Len alate ap pt [It is doubtful whether without the title 
Sysebedar, mack ieee Three|*"d the descriptive program a hearer. 
Pieces in Canon Form (first time at, %* the music was playing, would say, 
these concerts, if not in Boston); Skil-| 44a! rip vages I hear the Thames, the 
ton, ‘Flute Serenade” and ‘Moccasin Jase and | ustio of the streets. Now we 
Game” from the “Suite Primeval’ on| re !n foggy, dismal Bloomsbury, Let’s 
tribal Indian melodies (first time in {8° to the Thames Embankment, And 
Boston); Wagner, overture to “‘Rienzi.”’ see oS Bee bas march of the unem- 

Charles Sanford Skilton, ‘born at} Ployed.’’ No, The austere, remote Delius 
Northampton in 1868, after. eraduation are A symphonic poem ‘Parts, 
from Yale. studied music in Berlin and which is anything but the Paris of 
New York. In 1908 he went to Law-f Loutse,” and might be Rouen. Belfast, 
rence, Kan., where he 1s professor of Or Terre Haute. | 
the organ. theory and history of music aie critic in London recently reproached 
at the State University of Kansas. As Mams for introducing in this sym- 
he was near Haskell Institute, hea be- phony & theme too much like the notes 
interested in the music of the] of Have a banana!” from ai song. 


_ aoe . 
n= os. 
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ave 
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Came 


North American Indians. Tribal melo-{ “We'll all So down the Strand,” a 


dies were given to him by the Indian} Popular musio hall ditty in the London 
students. He has written a Deer Dance, of 1897. Perhaps Williams did this’ de- 
a War Danée and this “Suite Primeval." | liberately for the sake of “local color.’”’ 

The solo flute melody, at the beginning The Symphony contains pages of great 
f the Serenade, beautifully played by j worth. The first two movements are the 
Mr. Laurent, is traditional among the | Tichest in musical thought and in pow- 
Sioux, Now, the “woolng flute’’ Js not} erful expression. The idea of sleeping 
confined to the North American In- | London is admirably brought out and 
dian; it is found all ower the world. the contrast with London awake is sym- 
The “Moocasin Game’ melody came | Phonically, not merely theatrically, dra- 
from a Winnebago Indian. matio. The second movement is an ex- 
Mr. Skilton has utilized these Indian } cellent example of tonal painting. It 
themes in an appropriately simnle man- , 8¢¢ms to us that the succeeding move- 
ner. Although he has ornamented the ™ents lack yaried and contrasting co)- 
Hute theme with thrills and flourishes, Oring. The “Hunger March” of the un- 
his treatment is not too sophisticated. employed is disappointing. The subject 
We ‘has written frankly and effectively, Called for a Hector Berlioz. The epilogue 
without disturbing ethnological purpose , 18 of a higher flight of ima 

parade, nor does he insist that this the whole the Sym 

usic Is distinctively “Amu-r-r-ican,” Contribution to or 

which respect he is wiser than some; Of the most 
of his fellow Ilaborers in the North, not been m 
‘merican vineyard. We should like to The performance was worthy of the su- 
hear musie from Mr. Skilton for which perp orchestra’s highest reputation, 
ué has invented his own themes. Wagner's pompous and noisy overture 

Schumann. wishing to be contra- -~-Which at {ts best Is inferior Meyer- 
puntal, whereas his genius was lyrical, ] beer—brought the close. 
shown chiefly in his songs and piano — The concert will be repeated tonight. 
‘eces, whereas in his larger composi- The program of the concerts next week, 
‘ions he was often ill at ease, wrote Six the last of the 42d season, wil] be as fo]- 
tudies and Four Sketches in canon) lows. ‘Beethoven, * Overture to “Leo- 
form for the pedal piano. The pedalier, nore, No. 3; Chausson, “Soir de fete”’ 
is a fearsome instrument, but useful to (first time in America); Respighi, “The _ 

—the student of the organ. Nevertheless: Fountains of Rome,” and Saint-Saens'’s — 

nore elaborate pleces than Schumann's | symphony in C minor, No. 8, Op. 78. 
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Bg Ff aon ORS» ope 
A London Symphony” 

Again Heard in Boston 

The program of the twenty-third 

concert by the Boston Symphony Or- 

ehestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 

given in Symphony Hall yesterday 


afternoon, was: 


| Vaughan Williams, ‘‘A London Symphony” | 


Schumann, Three pieces in Canon form 
arranged for orchestra by Theodore. 


Dubois 4 
Skilton, Two movements Suite. 


“Primeval” 
Wagner, Overture to “Rienzi” 


Vaughan Williams’ “A London Sym- 
phony” was welcome even after so 
short an interval since its last per- 
formance here. A work of this com- 
plexity needs frequent hearings before 
its real worth can be appreciated; and 
in this case the favorable impression 
created on its first performance here 
was greatly heightened and confirmed. | 


from 


miisical interest alone, régardléss of 
the fact that they are a native prod- 
uct. 

Schumann’s three canons in Dubois’ 
orchestra] version are amiable music, 
useful for filling in a program. They 
are mildly interesting, never annoy- 
ing andyarouse a small degree of as- 
tonishment and wonder that so arti- 
ficial a form as the canon may be made 


to express emotion even faintly. César 


Franck seems to have been the only 
composer who has been able to say 
anything worth saying in this form, 
although we believe that a modern 
French composer, Paul Dupin, has 
chosen to express himself canonically 
with some degree of success, according 
to foreign critics. His music is as yet 
unknown in Boston. 

The overture to “Rienzi” was played 
unusually well. This overture may 
easily become bombastic. Mr. Mon- 
teux skillfully avoided this pitfall 
and gave it a nobility which it often 
lacks. S. M. 


This is music of the imagination and : BRITISH 


heart, music which stirs the emotions. 
Here there is no bandying abou 


ious combinations. There is, of course, 
development in the musical sense of 
the term, but this development is al- 
ways subservient to the underlying 
poetic thought. Mr. Monteux and the 
orchestra played with an even more 
complete understanding of the music 


t of! 
motives for the sake of merely ingen-— 


{ 


MUSIC BY 
_ SYMPHONY 


than heretofore, and it would be diffi- | 


eult to conceive of a more finely bal- 


anced or carefully thought-out reading | 


of this symphony than that of yester- 
day afternoon. 


Skilton’s twc movements, based on 
recall | 


Indian melodies, inevitably 


Williams’ Long Lon- 


compositions of a similar character | don Symphony Is 


‘by Henry Gilbert, who has made this | 


form of writing peculiarly his own, 
and it is impossible on hearing them. 
They are but 
pale reflections of Indian music as we 
have’come to regard it through Gil-| 
Skilton’s Indians are. 
highly refined and civilized represent- 
atives of the race, and, although there | 
is much clever use made of these tribal 


to avoid comparisons. 


bert’s settings. 


melodies, they lose a deal of thei 


original barbaric coloring in the proc 
By including these movements | ton 
in yesterday’s program Mr. Monteux} yfonteux, conductor, yesterday aft- 


again gave evidence of his interest in 
These | 
or their} symphony, at first a stum 


ess. 


music by American composers. 
pieces are well worth hearing f 


Played 
oat A LY, (G23 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


| Vaughan Williams’ “London Sym- 
| phony” was played for the third time 
_|in this city at the concert of the Bos- 

Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Symphony Hall. 


ernoon in 


This 
bling block 
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| 


| 


| 


| ecomes more impressive, 
more evocative of mood, with each 
repetition. 


me 


SCHERZO VERY FRENCH 


This is so in spite of certain incon. 
gruities of style, and a perhaps exces- 
sive length. An unmistakably English 
imagination and a _ noble melancholy 
characterize the work as a whole, yet 
the scherzo, supposedly typical of the 


streets and markets of the South Side, | 


is in the French manner. It is French 
in its idiom and technical method. It 
is the most formal of the movements 
and is effective, if less. original than 
other pages, because of the fluent and 
effective treatment of a rhythmical fig- 


ure, But here the composer. 
tone of other musicians whom he has 
admired and carefully studied. 
These things do not weaken 
Symphony enough for it to lose its 
appeal to profound emotions. De 
Quincey did not write of the streets 
of London with more feeling than this 
Mnglish composer of today. Whether 
Mr, Williams is «hinking of the racket 
of morning traffic, the drab quiet of 
Bloomsbury, or the cries of coster- 
mongers, is unimportant. It is true 
that there are certain literalisms in the 
score, such as the effect of a mouth- 
organ, the balletic tune of an old 
fiddler playing before a tavern: the 
S-reet-cry, ‘‘Lavender, Sweet laven- 
der,” these are merely incidental brush 
strokes. What makes the score elo- 
quent to everyone who has or has not 
known London, is its fine philosophic 
Zloom and the apostrophe to life as it 
passes in the noise and welter of a 
Sreat pitiless city, while «he Tham 
flows eternally by. 5) 
| eg Ben tolls the hour. Technically 
imaginatively, this symphony appears 
tO US aS One of the most important 


compositions by contem 
| ora ing- 
lishmen, i oe 


INDIAN MUSIC AT = 
‘ | 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
ph Crhe. — tity. 2% 4.3 
Skilton Suite and Oanons| 
by Schumann Novelties f 


un- ; 
awares, as it seems to us, speaks in the | 


the | 


| week, will begin with B pigs * yey, 
;nore No. 38” 1 wethoven’s *‘Le 


A eae: age from a “Suite Pri- | 
we ne ee on tribal Indian melodies, 
wo es Sanford Skilton, born in 
rthampton and educated at Yale 
were played for the first time in Bosto 
wed eee ea Symphony concert ie 
On has been teaching for 20 yeas 
at the University of Kansa "He ob 
tained these themes from atacand 
a@ nearby school for Indians) Henan 
used them in piano pieces, from which 
the orchestra] version heard yesterd 
was rather too obviously evolved pi 
The theme of the “Flute Serenait fh 
beautifully Played by Mr Laurent % 
distinctive and beautiful, though pi 
| well adapted to transplantation fro 
stage and wigwam to the concert hal. 
occasin Game” has als | 
ing rhythmic theme, etiien tae pian! 


better to Mr Ski 1's 
oo orchestration. “ens wir monisation 
aueinine that red Indian music re 
ie I o do with present-day Amer- 
sg audience liked both number 
pic were eloquently played % 
ape” bat novelty must have made 
—_ . no living Parisian composer 
a felt unrepresented on the Sy; 
ne Be brograms. It was Theodore Du. 
Gritin wr tee: version of three oxutne 
enya 5 Schumann for a now obso- 
ste “trument, the piano with pedal 
Aon canons are fluent and not ton 
i cred treatments of the strict tonae 
Ju 01S, now 86, made the arr = 
ent ior orchestra 30 yea sy 
ae distinction a 
Mr Monteux again ay 4 
bs apa “Fondon Syustione »aughan 
-eMe a repertory _ piece, — g vy 
Fekmed more worthy of biennial hone 
i & ian several of Beeth mit $85 
Symphonies, The performance, ie. ae 
music, Was a bit stodgy i: Dito 
Repeated hearings of ‘this mt 
to make it seem less diffuse oe 
intensely emotional than jt did’ « ‘feee 
Vaughan Williams had materiar phe 
508. § highly effective Symphonie geek 
| » played in not over 15 minut Wea 
the Symphony yesterday took 50. hoy 
utes in performance. The a l ‘eae 
not especially cordial]. Brattain sy... 
The other number, War 
to “Rienzi,” is the work 
like Vaughan Williams 
wnen to stop. But ; 


soporific. T overture 
dramatic. The composer 
ore like a chil with 
over tne sonorous “ass - ; 
were in 1840 @ hovelte ae en 
themes is far more childish than Hi i 
another, that of Rienzi’s prayer “yen. 
feeble forecast of the later Wagne ae: 
Monteux and the orchestra gaya ni aes 
teed performance, though inferior oi 
hat they gave a rece en sj 
ise tb 2 recent Pension Fund 
The final program of the season, next 
overtur : at 
novelty from the late ‘Chauaene tan a 
“Soir de Fete,” opus 30; Respiahits 
“Mountains of Rome,” and Saint-&, -. 
CG minor symphony, with organ. ee 


naively 
S obviously 
a new -toy 





~~ 


sa 


to “Rienwzi,’ out of which. ceonducter. ard 


ete | ) ffectual drop. 
| SYMPHONY CONCERT |. Jorn Knors by. this time. that. 


aA ye ee Afur, 2 5089 music begins in trumpet-calls and ends 
MASTERPIECE SETS CONTRAS TO in a “grand crescendo,” gual yay 

ey operatic habit of. its eighty-year-old cay. 

MISCELLANY Everyone remembers also the ad captan- 

; dum, jigging tunes in which it also abor g 

‘Trifles from Schumann, Trifles from! nile many take pleasure in the obv ous- 


' 1esSs rvadi Mean- 
' icm | ness and clamor pervading them. 
Skilten and Early Wagner Theatric while, nearly everyone forgets that in the 


Before and Above Them Vaughan) Overture to “Rienzi” cer also Ww 
‘ner who could make incandescent whatever 
Williams’s “London Symphony” Remark- patio sg ru the meanest—that his hand 
Ri i i i ouched and who could translate that in- 
pine 6 elie < pulhetiabainae vais poet ras into heat and glow of the the- 
Music of Our Time atre. With reason a Muck or a Monteux, 
| | | raaster of such a piece in performance, may 
ALF the Symphony Concert yes- occasionally lead the Overture to “Rienzi” 
terday afternoon fell to a signal into Symphony Hall. Yet with so much 
and lasting piece of music written’ novel and deserving music waiting per- 
in.our time—Vaughan Williams’s: formance or revival in Boston, why Schtt- 
“Tondon Symphony”; and half to the more mann of these Canons or ‘Mr, Skilton 
or less agreeable miscellany from which communing—in his. study—with the red- 


Mr. Monteux has seemed of late to be clear- skins? 
ing his study-table. The first of these eine 


: ~ ——Canons of Schumann, ; 
ae NNR on iene mie a freakish pedal-| So did the concert become virtually a 
wretvtem an the fortics 10 1] orchestra in| repetition of the London Symphony, flower | 
ns pela aged te ape rneyman,| thus far in the blossoming garden of the 
the nineties by the slabs hy neatly) new" Britons, gradually establishing it- | 
3 5 ’°9 3 Pa! 
Dubois. He has made his hig snowy to ne | Self in the “standard repertory of Eng- | 
enough, with a Hand wee vhf ek gt rumi-| Jish-speaking econecert-halls from its own 
easy effect that a vipers aby t-hall icity westward to Chicago, . penetrating 
nant  . god ea a coast, | Ov6N eastward into the fastnesses heed, 
He has kept: clear schul coe ‘| “insular’ music is in question) of conti- 
with the academic sg “ Lrbiahs haat nental Europe. It deserved repetition since 
he chose to cultivate. such exe that the PY intent and achievement, by quality and 
they interest as proof once jong ay design, it stands apart in the music of our 
4. , y or voice, | ; ' , . 
little poem in  tones—for plano, time: while each rehearing ripens the im- 
Rant y . : i : i? + ij o. , ° ' a 
‘for both joined—was ape gape oda ti pression of every attribute. It deserves | 
and flowering means of seli-exp! t} ape also the affectionate care, the studious | 
| 5 1e » avida > lavishes | 
Very little, very b plsepct iotongr Ca Pat pains, that Mr. Monteux yr nggeer moos 
three Canons, ye. schumanns*_ ~~" upon it. He now gives the street-muSic | 
; +4 . MRT j ’ e tot} y if : > | 
haunts the first wistfully; a a the treer, more shdxactexistic wale ego 
a te ace rla re ie ee , 1s that a snatch 
third plays his gentle grace oO” & . * did of old. He agrees 
To Schumann succeeded eee eaned tune from a concertina, hy jumble of week: 
sor of music in a Kansan univer: —busle sounds, should sound as vulgar 
with motivs from Indian music handed him ra comsponst has intentionally written it. 

: _ ‘hes? j igh- ; ae 1 r 
by ee. matty, ky rages ad No more does the i yt poaged ie 
boring institute. ie » ida. Aion TH coster’s ditty in the medle 3 
aici: recalled the serenade that Sioux wg ssn and bywWaysat morning. 
ee stat mute at iy reo pga SA Yet it is still possible to wish more arn 
een maiden. It Is st Lonnie age sky ang.more bitter the music, toward the en at 
np SDS Kearse the one lg tha’ the “under-dogs’” and the wine pee Mage 
yagi sta , aa CP sort , ars.” Hint of savagery underiles It. 
Cars ome s gon ge siggy hea auiy. than does Mr. basfarrearn 5 > say are ag il 
OL’ MY, saurent’s ute anc 4 Avil, & ‘ 1s 4t ‘The Reds’ in Symphony ail— 

— dues it. , 
pn workmanlike tona! Pat i i abi even in no more than the stride and dos 
other motiv, from a “Moccasin ame ency of tones! Perish the baleful thought. 
the Winnebagos, has a sharp, clear, snap- ‘Yet poet with the composer is the con- | 


| ping rhythm that..through a few measures Auctor when the music evokes the girdling | 
pleasantly taps the listening SaNcy. ~~ river of mystery; when of a sudden upon | 
usual intervals. also prick the ear. | Unfor | Seasures quick with the zest and glow of 
unately, Mr. on, setti ; 8] pan life: seems to fa e she , 

to make either interest more than moment- the huge bulk, the vast inertia, the cal- 
tlhe Saale aR hy pv loused mass of a great city, and therewith 

After Schumann and, Skilton, dreamS.;tp¢4 music saddens, turns ominous an 

Canons, pedal-pianos and the aborg'nes,| phleak. As illusory, too, were conductor and 
Wagner and. the theatre in the Overture! orchestra when Mr. Williams sets in his 


ae aap SS TL 
night-pieces—the one of wintry, solitary, | pow modern symphonies begin in such 
haunted dusk, the other of blaring, flar-|,ompre and mysterious splendor. In the 
ing Saturday over the river, beyond the jimagery and the voice of the music the} 
mists, in the mean streets. To conductor |eray river changelessly encircles a gray | 
as to hearers, such close-packed music 88/anq hidden world. Everlasting has been,/ 
this London Symphony may but gradually jeverlasting will be, its flow. Like Saturn, 
disclose itself. the brooding god, so is it among streams. 
| ea: The: (The light stirs, the air quivers, the veil of 
Throughout Mr. Williams writes with the mists is rent, the city upheaves itself— | 
'|high seriousness, after much reflection and and the music passes to the visioning of | 
‘}revision, in gravity of mood and intensity London. Variously in tones Mr, Williams | 
‘lof expression, with contro!led and directed ,SetS his sensations—until of a _ sudden, 
| power, never over blown, never quite ex- toward the end of the Symphony, the mists 
hausted. Little symphon'ec music of recent Tegather and descend, while through them 

| years is freer from rhetoric and device, |\Pulses the eternal river, the eternal mys- 
'|'Tho composer works with bare hand, with tery. Debussy’s Spain flares itself away ; 
eye fixed on the object of his vision--the .M?. Willlams’s London sinks and is still. 
life, the aspects, the spirit of London that many 8 composer has written mysterious | 
‘have wakened in him sensation and crea- MUSi¢; Mr. Williams’s in prelude and post- | 


ee lude is a rarer music of austere brooding. 
tion. Before music so generated, the hear- It has depths. 4 


er.takes little thought of method and means, Between goes a manifold London—first : 


Not in the concert-hall, but for paper and in ardent rhythmical and melodic tumult 
print, does he recall Williams’s architec- There is fall of hurrying feet, quick echo f 
tural sense, achieving a symphony that, whistling lips, flicks of the eral been | 
from first measure to last, is a unified, €X+ which is ragtime, flecks of coster-song, this 
panding, proportioned whole, with the end note and that in urban din. Each ‘slips 
foreseen from the beginning, with tne into place within an elastic tonal fabric 
|} progress adjusted and cumulated, without, within a graphic, unifled impression of the 
hollows as without protuberance. In such! stir of a city awake and in motion, of the 
| after-reflection again, the listenér recailS} diverse multitude peopling it, the exhilara- 
|; the diversity of matter within this unity,} tion it quickens, the fascination it exerts, 
| the interweaving of tonal strands that} th> affection it breeds. Universally, Mr. | 
| Knits it closely but not thickly, the manipu-| Williams evokes the zest of life and work | 
lation of motivs to bind and character the/in a multifarious and goading capital, It | 
music. Even in this retrospect, he may is a new emotion, a new illusion for miusSie.*| 
hardly define Williams’s ways with har- By detail he characterizes this illusion as | 
mony. The learned in such things relate the zest and the stir of London intrinsical- 
them to certain churchly modes, find occa- ly homely, hearty, warm-spirited in’ tones. 
sional precedent in the music of other com- ‘To this London of morning succeeds in a 
posers. Enough that to the hearing ear later division the London of night. ‘There | 
they seem neither ancient nor modern, is distant din of the slum that will not be 
neither labored nor assimilated, but an in-; Stilled, that must jerk out jigs, squeak at 
evitable and characterizing background to) concertina and mouth-organ, snarl and | 
| the musical thought, a play of light and;|&uffaw, “bash” and wheedle, Again a web | 
|| shadow over the musical progress. of detail weaves itself into a single vivid | 
| There are composers in our day with a, impression, both universal and individual, | 
| keener, a more imaginative ear than Mr.j1In the imagery, the voice, the color of the | 
|| Williams’s for individual instrumental] music are the confused murmur, the dull | 
|| Voices; occasionally they serve his pur-} flare against the sky of a great town ay 
pose; but quite as often he relies upon) night, when eye and ear look and listen } 
blended choirs in preference to isolated or} remote. For the second time, a new evo- 
accentuated timbres. And ever he remem-/ cation, a new illusion in music: yet more 
| bers that in rhythm dwells the life of music. | particularly a London go heard and seen, 
| In fine,so fused are the matter and the man-| The flare fades; the sound settles into |} 


f 


| 

: 

lier the substance and the form of ‘thé| silence. In undercurrent the everlastine 
’ 3 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| London Symphony” that structure and] river pulses anew. Night as well as dawn 

| procedure seem only the flow into expreS-| may pro d | | 

btden ay od upon Mr. Williams’s city. Again 

| Sion of thought, mood, sensation. Of late there are dept] , ' 

| ' are depths, aS well as surfaces 

/an audible modal mannerism, an insistence ip 

| upon certain sequences has beset Mr. Wil- 

| liams’s music. Deliberately, besides, he has; The London that stirs not has also} 

|| Seemed to subdue it almost to monotone. touched Mr. Williams’s imagination, Briefly 

] Ten years ago when he wrote this London | as for the sake of contrast, he first stills 

| Symphony he was not so obsessed. |for it the music of his bustling, zestful] city. 

Lines (For the morning penetrates these quiet cor. 
nner ee | | 
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mee rere it-has quite charmed, the niu- 
Kid blushe _and strides away. He is less 
4 AR Rata A : eng 


bey | ¢ ay 
bef m ee ee 
; “faut peted” ps. re Lag 


oken,, lao at. he: pes sttul 


Englishman—v % not soften too much. ‘awakening: ; pity mock at. themselves ; the 
i gs entim iavatity, he misses sentin 


music thuds. and grinds. Resentment, 
almost hate, - éries in it, Those who know 


al Mtr, Williams’s purpose say that therein 


banca ae dhe gray music of the gray quar-' the “under-dogs” of London, of any great 


ty tyihiyst ined 
ve { ) ae y y 


For them neither the truculence 
Soot nor the swirl of the busy 


y haunts them; past has. 
“into. present; the world departed. 
Ss. t them still and solitary. Every elder | 


such neighborhoods. Again for 

‘time, symphonic Music seems to 

he melancholy, the pity of them. 

lv that the horns finally swell into 

eB Paaunte as none other, outside the 
‘4 iwer-m aa g of Mr Williams’s inventions. 
ra he is universal,. though he par- 

with his fragment of ‘Sweet 

ane his: street-musician fiddling up- 


t another London has measures in the 
wusic—-measures that only a composer of 


wintry dusks turn all things 


city in this twentieth century, growl ‘and 
tug. Alive to this time, shutting himself in 
no ivory tower of tone-poetry, with the 
Finglish instinct, even in the arts, to face 
the facts, Mr. Williams has dared this mu- 
sic of social bitterness and feud: No won- 
der this “Hunger March,” as the analysts 
call it, baffles hearers. They miss the in- 
tention. Novelists, playwrights, painters. 
sculptors may touch the issues of life in 
their hour and world, do touch them abun- 
dantly. But music, heavenly muse! doing 
likewise? .Out upon such a fallen, bedrag- 
gled Euterpe! Yet as some like to believe 
with Mr. Williams and, may be, with 
Stravinsky, it is natural enough. 
: Bm FB 


Mr. Skilton was born in Northampton, of New England ancestry 
on both sides. He was graduated in 1889 from Yale University. 
In his senior year at Yale he composed the choral odes to the 
“Electra” of Sophocles given in Greek at Smith College, June, 1889. 
This was his first composition to be publicly performed: the odes 


were afterwards included in his complete incidental music for that 
play. For two years he studied composition with Woldemar Bar- 


giel at the Hochschule in Berlin and with Otis Boise; a little later 
with Dudley Buck in New York. In 1897 his sonata for violin 
and piano was awarded half the first prize by the Music Teachers’ 
National Association and performed at its convention at New 
York City by Dora Valesca Becker and himself. For some years 
following he did little creative work. He was music director at 


the New Jersey State Normal School at Trenton. In 1903 he went 
to Lawrence, Kan. 

Mr. Skilton is a member of the Musical Society of London, of 
the American Advisory Board of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music in Paris, and a Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. 
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Symphony Hail. 


SEASON 1922--28. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


TWENTY-HKOURTA PROGRAMME 


[Last of the Season] 


FRIDAY, MAY 4, AT 2.380 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MAY 5, AT 8.45 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72 


CHAUSSON, SOIR DE FETE, op. 30 


RESPIGHI, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Fontane di Roma” (“‘Foun- 


tains of Rome’’) 

he Fountains of Valle Giulia at dawn 
The Triton Fountain at morn 

The Fountain of Trevi at mid-day 

The Villa Medici Fountain at sunset 


SAINT-SAENS, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 3, op. 78 


I. Adagio; Allegro moderato: Poco adagio 
Il. Allegro moderato; Presto: Maestoso: Allegro 


Organ, ALBERT SNOW 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 
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Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony 





ners, lays a wistful glow upon them, Here 'this, our day, would write. For a while, 
gentleness hides, while tumult passes. By before the posude of the eternal river, : 
only a little does this intermezzo fall short the Symphony rasps and jangles, moves to ‘ lf 

of the magic of old, forgotten, far-off broken, distorted march-rhythms. Disso- r | Symphony Hall 
things. It is as though Mr. Williams—true nances clash; the zestful motivs of the ; ° 
Englishman—would not soften too much. awakening. city mock at themselves; the $$ é pie mer A reels 

Fearing sentimentality, he misses senti- music thuds and grinds. Resentment, 
ment. Before it has quite charmed, the Mu- almost hate, cries in it. Those who know ‘ 
sic blushes and strides away. He is lesS yfr, Williams's purpose say that therein . | SEASON LOBZ--23., 
afear’d of the gray music of the gray quar- the “under-dogs’” of London, of any greai . 

ters, where wintry dusks turn all things ojty jn this twentieth century, growl and 
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ghostly. For them neither the trucul nce ‘tug. Alive to this time, shutting himself in BOSTON SY \ PHONY ORC | | ESTR 
of the slums nor the swirl of the busy | no ivory tower of tone-poetry, with th: | | 
streets. Decay haunts them; past has | 


shrivelled into present; the world departed the facts, Mr. Williams has dared this mu- 


leaves them still and solitary. very elder|.;, G¢ social bitterness and feud. No won- | PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
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city has such neighborhoods. Again fot ider this “Hunger March,” as the analysts 


call it, baffles hearers. They miss the in- 


Kinglish instinct, even in the arts, to face 


the first time, symphonic music seems to 

llancholy he pity of them. é SEL er . = Side irae 
The le Ror tee horns finally swell into | tention. Novelists, playwrights, painters. 
The motiv Cite (Ag ehs -|seulptors may touch the issues of life i 
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; : | ' "| dantly. But music, heavenly muse! doing 
Once more he is universal, though he par-, : 


ticularize with his fragment of “Sweat likewise? Out upon such a fallen, bedrags- | 'Last of the Season) 
; Sant | 1G Suterpe! Tet as some like to believ 

Lavender,” his street-musician fiddling up- | ber eay vitae ie Baie’, ; ; ’ +41 

on the viola ‘with Mr. Williams and, may be, with 
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Yet another London has measures in the |StTavinsky, it 1s natural enough. | FRIDAYS : eee we kT 2.00 P.M. 
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music—measures that only a composer vu! 


MAY 5. AT 8.45 PM. 


BEETHOVEN, 


Mr. Skilton was born in Northampton, of New England ancestry 
on both sides. He was graduated in 1889 from Yale University. 
In his senior year at Yale he composed the choral odes to the 
“Electra” of Sophocles given in Greek at Smith College, June, 1889. | 
This was his first composition to be publicly performed: the odes - abet pai FORM, “Fontane di Roma” (' 
were afterwards included in his complete incidental music for that | com 
play. For two years he studied composition with Woldemar Bar- 
giel at the Hochschule in Berlin and with Otis Boise; a little later 
with Dudley Buck in New York. In 1897 his sonata for violin 
and plano was awarded half the first prize by the Music Teachers’ 
National Association and performed at its convention at New 
York City by Dora Valesca Becker and himself. For some years 
following he did little creative work. He was music director at 
the New Jersey State Normal School at Trenton. In 1903 he went 
to Lawrence, Kan. 
Mr. Skilton is a member of the Musical Society of London, of 


the American Advisory Board of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music in Paris, and a Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. 
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a Se eaenasnememe 
~“T wrally talented amateur Even In his 
Symphony the influence of Cesar 
‘Franck is too strongly felt. But “Soir 
de Fete,” composed elght years after 
the symphony and two years after the 
“Poem” for violin and orchestra, shows 
self-reliance. It is more individual; 
Chausson here knowg What he wishes 
to do and he does it. 
The joyous sections are free from the 
: ‘ vulgarity which by some French com- 
Chausson S Soir de Fete posers is mistaken for frank galety, but 
r ‘4 Chausson’s festival is not too refined, 
Heard for First Time it is, after all, music of a crowd, not 
of a court. Its brilliance is not towdry; 
1 : the music is not boisterously realistic: 
In America that of the contrasting sections has 


ay f , genuine beauty, music of the “huge and 
lh ereld ot , 23 thoughtful night.” Tn the harmon 
MONTETUX GR. E D etructure and in the instrumentation 


there are happy inventions. It was 


WitH ENTHUSIASM George Moore’s friend Cabaner who 


said to portray silence effectively he 
* Should need three military bands. 
Chausson would have enjoyed this par- 


By PHILIP HALE  edox. 
The 24th sconce ym A. very dramatic but not extravagant 
h Orch ict the Boston § tnterpretation of Beethoven's ““‘Leonore’”’ 
phony Orchestra, Mr, Monteux, con- overture opened the concert, the last 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 


| 2 riday afternoon concert of the 42d 
in Symphony hal. The program was /season. The overture is more than the 


2z follows; summing up of “Fidelio”; it is the 


nd -. opera itself, without the dull music of 

Beethoven, Overture to Leonore” No, the first act and the anti-climax of all 
8; Chausson, Sior de Fete, (first time [that follows the immorta] prison scene; 
im America): Respighri, ‘‘Fountains of Without the disturbing spoken dialogue, 
ome’’; Saint-Saens, Symphony in C | Respighi has been represented twice 
minor (with organ). ‘this season; by his Ballad of the Gnom- 
Although Chausson’s “Sotr de Fete” | tdes, Superb in its barbaric frenzy and 
was performed in Paris as long 280 | mysterious haunting episodes, and by 
4s 1898, it has not been published. | the enchanting, less powerful, ‘Foun- 
Mr. Monteux conducted from the com- i'tains of Rome.” The popular judgment 
poser’s manuscript, Why this work has @t present is in favor of the latter com- 
been neglected by publishers is not | position. It is useless to say that time’ 
easily explained, especially as Chaus- Feil tell, for this world is an allusion, 
Son's friends thought highly of it, and | passing show, and 20 years from now | 
they were influential As Chausson | Resnighi’s music may be thought com-| 
was Killed in a bicycle accident about a | monplace or his name may only be! 
year after the production, he probably | pnown by a catalogue of Italian com.-| 
had thought there was time enough | posers 
to attend to the publication. j 
p The 

When the Symphonic poem was first 
performed—there were three other per- 
formanceg within a few years, but out- 
Bide of Paris—Pierre dea Breville wrote 


architecture of Saint-Saens’s 
third Symphony shows his remarkable 
“skill in building an imposing Structure 
out of comparatively slight matertal], 
Not long ago Mr. Hrnest Newman: who 
@3 a review an argument, an explana- ent] - 
tory program, which probably resulted a in ren mee prigyte 
from talks with Chausson The sub-) *#enss Bt cigware TS, eeping his 
stance of it mine : ; ranmarn »oath, has made many foolish and un- 
passing throush a pais an xi festa] 1 IUSt statements, complained of the 
: : 3 “repetition of platitudes in Saint- 


ae Bag etal to hear the voices of ‘Srens’s piano concerto in ¢ minor. The 
ature. Return ng to the crowd he took complaint was not wholly unfounded, 


cay suet time Shs i mii tg chy regs #nd it might be brought against this 
= lanes ite & for calm and aac ite symphony in spite of the art shown. tn 
withdrew, varying the repetitions. The finale 


For some years Chausson’s musio 
was, ina way, tentative, oné might say se or Prt px a ye bi prt ao 
“xperimental. Charming as his “v}.~6¢ding sec goon rd use, an ere 
Viane’’ is, it shows &@ Certain indecision. pote aieat 9 " tata . tee te on ote 
One might say it is & paste] by a nat- be See) ih ee ee ass . 
On y —————— 
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Nevertheless, it is a sonorous quality which distinguishes the real 

| pages of genuine strength interpretative artist. Unfortunately 

» suitable for the brilliant ;yis quality is often unappreciated by 

~ ng Sage the general public, who are ever in- 

The | w% clined to applaud the sensational and 

oe ae be OD aye Mion the audi- the spectacular as in many other forms 

ence, and in the course of the concert of art. Yet as time goes oD = secon 
enthusiasm ran high. A short account of the symphony concerts, oite 

of the season will be found in the Her~ strangely proyincial in its judgment, 

ald of tomorrow. Fortunate, indeed, !s jij] realize more and more what an 

Boston in its great orchestra and in its artist, in the highest sense of the 

conductor. May he long be with us: word, Mr. Monteux is, and will recall 

ee eee et vagy with admiration and respect such a 

ee ee eet aoneun, performance as was given yesterday 


iday afternoon concerts next season, Dy os ver "i 
a the very few reserved seats not re- afternoon of the ‘“‘Leonore” overture. 


subscribed are insuffictent to file applt- It may not be altogether out of 
cations on the long waiting list. place to cite a few of its most obvious 
ng Aina perfections: the dramatic opening, the 
' -asrerly reading of > few mysteri- 
Concluding Concert mascerly reading of the few n rae x 
O ous measures immediately preceaing 
of the Boston rchestra the Allegro, the beginning of the sake 
t Symphony Orchestra ter with its pulsing rhythm, the cone 
al ~ n y ‘ ; 4 - = : — ‘ , ser . , » , e 
tae -akegaall conductor, gave its fully prepared — Be ~~ gp oe 
lerre : heme cinedady atter,|Call Of stage, Wwaic as Nv 
‘surth concert yesterday after- *“* oles Seige 
twenty-fou! th conc inh dove ie men sounded with more effect, and the 
noon in Symphony = cae ~ \truly Bethovian jcy 0! the exultant 
ere: : - kn “Tasonere’ No. 3 finish. This was Beethoven 5 music 
aeeeeven, Over de Fete”. ee he as he must have imagined it, for no 
*hausson, soir de rere ” ~~ , vs ic le ‘$s or con- 
Respighi, “Fountains of Rome | one who had read his letters o1 cor 
Saint-Saéns, Symphony in © munor temporary accounts of him as a mu- 
; ‘act ¢ ici ve ave failed to realize yes- 
meas concert, both in the Eee a bint el ? a hl how completely 
. Ar ans , iy . quality lterda, ‘ if papas 
the music played and in sd characteristic of the man was this 


: , : °c y » sons ; } to 
‘the playing, brought the seasol : = aunties 
o fitting close ™t brought out, perhaps,) music and Mr. Monteux’s interpre 


© , ' sy" ts ad | j _ ‘ 
more clearly than any other program tion o! ‘can'e “Soir de Féte,” save in 
oe an interpreter of both modern andi its refiective miaate pe ok plainer va 
ee sg » date| reaches the high level ot his sym- 
“alassic’ music, for whatever the date) aad 7 , a ‘< soreeable, effective 
: sitic e Saint-Saéns’| phony, yel WM 4S Bete : 
of the composition 0! Baayen music and a welcome addition to the 
Symphony it belongs U1) ] fe ing : “EN rt Orv \Vore cannot be said ()] 
to the music of a past generation. ePaper eta: Sen oe sf Rome.” which 
\renteux has many times given Respighi’s “Fountains 0 i enicah 
f be 1 e x 5 c ¥ " | Ta . ‘ j C r} C lve, L a 
BE rei of his understanding and sym- '* ee aeaiie Imagine 
pathetic feeling for the st a9 °" ~ Saint-Saéns’ symphony grows with 
‘rom the beginning Oo a ba ee bility of 
viens as ie of ae orchestra each hearing. Betore su D ‘perfection 
| . said to have restored |  tachnical resources 
ner Bree ine Flemish-German-Aus- and command of ipsrssccor pel area 
e » y c J . n P . > - = s ; ; ‘ 
See... SAS es tin. eonductors often work for all. time, one O ) 1¢ ee aa. 
prone “ opt ar Po and artificial Ve!s of almost more ae i tet 
c LOW F ° ~ ‘ Sm 17a .) Vor tit 
Heasition > Mr. Monteux has never !U5 ee oars ae the nertormant0 
oe ht to give individual readings of seldom. LO weg “ef sty fc panting 
Be th - rather has he endeavored W4* worthy of the mus ee “yustified 
Te ecine cut the inherent beauty and the ee ead sidechains saute 
erandeur oi the music, content to let sty” Noten May £: 19ad, S. M. 
its message speak unhampered, and cori sad 
when all is said and done this is the 


conception and style, such 
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SEASON 


éven here the touch is uncertain, the! 
| music tenuous and in places suggestive 
| of other composers. ‘The instrumenta- 
‘tion of the festival music is noisy ana 


| 

| | 
] | ' insufficiently varied, 
i] } ° | 
1 Wh MI STC | Not of Long Life Worth | 
| | Chausson, an uncommonly sensitive | 


and subjective artist, was only finding! 
himself when he died as the result ot 


|an accident at the age of 44. His com- 
| positions are of uneven merit. Certain | 
i pages that he produced will live long. 


if 
1 | OR OS LOE OO A MET 


~ Year 


| Fast 


But these are not the pages of the 
“Soir de Fete.”’ 

The other music of the afternoon was 
Beethoven’s 8rd ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, 
Respigh’s ‘“‘Fountain of Rome” and 


i | 
| Saint-Saens’ iinor gy 
] Symphony Cives | ast aint-Saens’ C minor symphony with 


Matinee of 42d 


\organ. SBeethoven’s music, of ;course, 
| surpassed in its concentration and dra- 
} ; 

matio power all else on the programme. 


Organ Symphony Worthy 


But of the modern music, despite the | 
| iridescent color and the truly ItaHan 
heauty of Respihgi’s composition, the 
symphony of Saint-Saens made the 


cn - 
ks (ity 3 P aia greatest impression. True it is partly 
/ 


theatrical, Its chorale theme is sweet- 


BY OLIN DOWNES ish and akin to Gounod. Its propor- 


tions, however, are strong and Clear, 


vrs . 
| rhe final programme of tne 42d and if in some plaees Saint-Saens has 
|| | season of the Boston Symphony Or- been susceptible to the theatricalism of | 


| 


_plause greeted Mr. 


|he.first appeared and also at the end 


was heard yesterday 
Symphony Hall. Long 


Liszt and to a certain pseudo-religious 


n - es deus 7 > i 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, clap-trap, which is found in. much 
afternoon in /remch music of his period, he has in 


other places harkened to Beethoven, 


Sustained ap- and has more than once achieved real 


Monteux when nobility of expression. Furthermore, he 


01 the concert, when the 


| TOse with the conductor to acknow/]- 


iedge this tribute. 
i 


i 
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UNPUBLISHED WORK 


' 


| rnest Chatisson’s “S 


| The novelty of the ocea 


sion Was 7 | 
| aay | le Fete,” a 
BYmMmpnonic poem, .composed in 1898. | 


oir de 


as anticipated very strikingly the 
Symphonic procedure of Franck, of 
orchestra d@’Indy and other apostles of the mod- 
ern cyclical form. 

Mr. Monteux’s admirable interpreta- 
tion impressed these things on the 
hearer. After all, and in spite of his 
recurrent superticialities, Camille Saint- 
Saens was a very great composer. 


one 


} year before Chausson’s untimely gadeatn, 
but never published. This im 


c 


Oo. Chausson’s preten 
works. The first is 


tious 


his symphonic } 
poem, ‘‘Vivianne,’’ the seco 


id. ‘“‘Soli- 


tude dans les bois,” opus 10, which was 


destroyed; the third, composed in 1d, | Saint-Saens’ Symphony Is, 


is the well-known syn 


fourth is the ‘“Poeme,”’ 


orchestra. Strange to 
tral works, which, wit 
of the vanished opus 
played here, this ‘‘Soir 
iar the weakest. 


There are measures of th true Chaus- 


Son, when the sounds 


iphony, 


h the 
10, hh 


ade fk'e 


of the 


for v 
say, the orches- 


ave heen 


and the | 
idlin and | 


Feature of Program 
Kilele -- s~, (723 
The 42d season of Friday afternoon 
' Boston Symphony concerts ended yes- | 
, terday with a rather miscellaneous pro- | 
fete are|sram, on Which Saint-Saens’ Third | 


exception | 


te’ is DS 


far away, and the poet communes with} Symphony, with organ, was the major’ 
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[mature in the silence of night. Buty, 
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Miithie pro- | 


MRAP. Te 
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| cludes next season, so that the warm 


welcome he received trom yesterday's 


‘audience at his first appearance on the 


stage and the cordial applause at the 
' close ef the concert were not a fare- 
' well, but merely an “au revoir Che 
‘orchestra was brought to its feet to 
| eaive its share of the applause, just 
bkefore the intermission. 

The orchestra in the St 
sons has shown steady and gratifying 
progress in routine ensemble playing. 
The lion’s share of the praise for mak, 
ing the Boston Symphony again an in-\ 


past three sea- 


strument unexcelled anywhere must so} 


to Mr Monteux. 

Those who feei that Mr 
not always get out of classic or modern 
repertory pieces all that they contain, 
who sigh for a more fiery, more in- 
tense, more burningly intellectual lead- 
er for the Symphony should be con- 
scious that they, like the rest of musi- 
cal Boston, are deeply in his debt for 
hig patient, good humored, competent 
labors in reconstituting an orchestra 
wofully shattered by circumstances 
still bitterly regretted. 

The one novelty vesterday was Chaus- 
son's ‘Soir de Fete,” composed in L898, 
shortly before his trayic, accidental 
death and never published or. hitherto 
performed in America. Chausson seem- 
ingly tried to contrast a noisy holiday 
crowd with the reveries of a solitary 
promenader. ioz’ | 
,; making noise musical and significant. 

The pages devoted to the crowd 
painstakingly boistsrous-but | 
feeling. The poetic middle section 
coda impress one as In the mood 
Lamartine. 


and 


Respighi’s clever salon plece, *‘foun- 
the fancy 


tains of Rome,’’ asain caught 
of the audience, He has written 
extraordinary superficial] brilliance. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore No. 2 
began the program as if to atone 
the paucity of Beethoven 
season. 
‘dramatic measures in all | 
those in this overture following 
trumpet call, which in the opera 


witt 


“Fi 


delis” means deliverance for the hero. 


They go with WLeonora-Fidelio’s ex 


clamation te her captive husband, ‘Ah, 


you are safe. Thank God.” But’ in 


stead of the fortissimo ejaculations a 


| lesser genius might have_ used, meet 
,oven wrote a simple melodic phrase, be 
‘ginning pianissimo. ; 
‘Saint-Saens’ Symphony is 
respectable work in quality 
In the finale he has borrowed 
Arcadeilt’s ‘“‘Ave Maria’ for 
‘Max theme. In the slow move 
he too sedulously avoids copying th 
themes of others. ‘The music 1S we 
written, effective in its way, bul 
whole Symphony has not a tithe t 
emotion in the sinyle phrase of Bectl 
oven mentioned above. 


his 
and 


his c 


The fbrass in the finale of the Sainte 


F Ly é , Otherwise the per- 
Saens played badly, 0 was 


: . m ¢ 
ormance throughout the concer 
. Lopate, if not always brilliant. 


—— 


Monteux does | 


He lacked Berlioz’ skill at 


are 
devoid of 


most 
size. 
part of ; 
| li- |} representative than they had ever been be 
movement 


but the 
the 


oes 
» ithe DY 


= YEAR OF 


TTLESOME END TO A 
FULFILLMENT 


An Orchestra Returned Nearly to Its Old 
Standards and So Regaining Its Ancient 
Prestige — Mr. Monteux as Unflagging 
Leader in the Deed—Beethoven, Respighi 
and Saint-Saens for Contrasts Among 
Composers — Chausson’s Characteristic’ 


Music 


Y chance, fate, “the Sisters Three and 
such ‘branches of learning,’ the 
Symphony Orchestra seemed to ful- 
fill, yesterday afternoon at the final 

concert of the season, the care and pains 
through four years lavished upon it by Mr. 
Monteux. He received it from Mr. Rabaud 
at the lowest state it had known through 
more than thirty seasons. Scarcely had it 
passed to him than Mr, Fradkin’s “strike 
decimated it. Forthwith he reconstituted 
the band and in schooling, quality and ac- 
complishment, it has ever since been his. 
Mr. Monteux’s standards were high ; his 
| capacity for work tireless; while his faith 
and his ambition went hand in hand. Soon 
old and new men in the orchestra discov- 
ered the conductor’s quality and purpose 
| and to their full gave him what he desired, 
None the less, return to the former stand- 
ards of performance has been slow process 
—process also, and inevitably, of advance, 


of || recession and lasting advance again; while 


little was it aided by parochial assertions 
that here was a “superb ‘orchestra when 
outside the parish every cool ear knew that 


: here actually was a band in progress of 


aio Tone | development. As the way of such things 89, 
or | 
played this 
There are no more poignantly 
music than | 
the 


through the past six months that course 
has cumulated and culminated, At last the 
Symphony Orchestra has nearly re- 
gained its ancient standards; while wit# 
~ 1 no more than human lapses through a long 
them it holds steadfast. Even 
New York—for good or ill final 
in such things as the capital of 

music in these United States—has at last 
‘ discovered the change, the régeneration. 
When Mr. Monteux departs, it will be re- 
corded first that he made the programmes 
of the Symphony Concerts more liberal and 


-~ | term, to 
doubting 
criterion 


‘ 


fore his time. And second, that against no 
1] small odds, he regained for the Symphony 
Orchestra—his men coperating—a lapsed 
quality, a lost prestige. 
Upon these planes uplifted stood per- 
formance through the length and 
breadth of yesterday’s concert. 


1. 


the tone and the accent of the vivlins in 


| it now 
| 4gain the 
| Of the stroke: yet he agrees that separately 
|} 8nd collectively, the band is 
the’ 
Keen were 


the more agitated, pas- 


: eethoven’s third “Leonora” 
Overture; yet not once were they hard or 
Strident. Deep, Warm, transparent, ran 
the .wood-winds and the horns When in 
that piece, the orchestra Sings Florestan’s 

}air of youthful memories. The mellow 
|; Pomps of the brass-choir matched the adroit 
euphonies of the strings from page to page 
| in Respighi’s tone-poem of Roman foun- 
| tains, In a measure or two toward the 
1é@end of Chausson’s tone-picture, “Soir de 
| Féte,” of a sudden high harmonics for the 
| harps arrest the ear alike by the gleam of 
j tone and its aptness to the Suggestion of 
|} the moment, 
'|the orchestra knew the composer’s will and 
| bottered it. At moments in his Third 
|| Symphony, Saint-Saéns thins his tone to 
‘|filaments; at other moments he heaps 
'|}Sonority upon sonority. Every choir of the 
orchestra gained this meditative fineness, 
set in motion this up-piled mass. 
It is the obligation of an orchestra of 
|jthe first rank to be an instrument of 
beauty. In the voice that it gave to the 
|; lustrous depths and the shimmering sur- 


face of Chausson’s musing measures; in the | 
Spinnings and the shadings with which it! 


|| Sraced Respighi’s gentler music, Mr. Men- 
|| teux’s band—for it deserves his name— 
was such. It is the obligation of Such an 

: orchestra to be an instrument of »ower-— 
and there was suspense in its playing 
{Of the pages wherein fate turns in Bee- 
| thoven’s Overture—and ecstasy when he 
it summon the rejoicings of his 
climax. Saint-Saéns’s Symphony is hollow, 

| Daltry stuff beside this Overture of all 
overtures; yet Mr. Monteux’s band masked 
its holloyness in magnificence. It is the 
essential virtue of an orchestra to be an 
| @xpressive instrument—most of all when 
that expressive quality is not written large 

; Upon the music, In the transitional, the | 
expository, the more formal measures 
*“Leonora’”’ Overture, the band 

| Was luminous; while repeatedly in the 
| Clamant measures of Chausson’s féte, it 
Sharpened timbres and polished harmonies 
until both glowed. It touched splendor 


| of tone, rhythm, progression in Respighi’s 


pageant of the sea-gods; it almost per- 
Suaded the ear that Saint-Saéns’s pat- 


| chouli-scented song was music of another 


sort of imagination. 
The perfect orchestra, again, must be al- 


Once more the virtuosi of | 


final merit, it must exercise these attri- 
| butes. So went yesterday conductor and. 
men in all their works. So they have gone. 
on many a day in many a place with many 
a programme, the winter through. At last 
it is possible to write—with a@ glint of con- 
fidence——-that the end is crowning the work, 
Becter deserved applause were hard to re. 
call above that which welcomed and fara- 
welled Mr, Monteux yesterday and which 


twice held the orchestra standing, 


As" by 


In the zest of these pleasures from this 
/sum of achievement after laboring years, 
many a listener had little mind to dwell 
upon the intrinsic quality of the pieces in 
hand. Be it agreed that Beethoven’s third 
‘Leonora’ Overture is the one prelude to 
an opera that is both more musical and 
more dramatic than the opera itself: that 
not even Wagner has so epitomized and 
intensified in ‘relatively few pages the ac- 
tion, the personages, the atmosphere of -his 
hkmagining; that Weber, so preluding, has 
not wrought them more flamingly upon the 
ear; that Gluck himself, achieving in de- 
gree like things, was not more mindfyl— 
or more masterful—of the prescriptions of 
!form, There is music: of Beethoven  al- 
ready dead. There is music of Beethoven 
‘that becomes more and more lifeless and 
| moribund—the*elder brotherhood of review- 
jers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
There is also music of Beethoven—this third 
Leonora Overture included—that time but 
‘deepens and enriches, in which, as we mor- 
tals measure such things, there seems eter- 
nal day. Since these particular pages so 
teem with life and pleasure, Mr. Monteux 
hardly had need of the slow and deepening 
pace with which he began the Overture or | 
the recurring minutie of exposition with | 
which he was prone to define and sharpenit. 
Seemingly he would not miss the meaning 
of a note, though the exuberant Beethoven 
was hardly so economical. Yet it was pleas- 
ure to hear the conductor go encountering 
and excelling the great and S00d Stokowski 
on that his «*osen and characteristic 

ground. 
In turn Respighi’s tone-poem of Roman 
fountains endures and pleases most by a 
quality that nearly all these “new” Italian 
composers share; that is virtue indeed of 
their. racial temperament. Obviously, . 


together sensitive to the composer’s, to the Respighi writes with invention and imagina- 


conductor’s will. 


orchestra now reads, and imagination guides 
hands, lips, ears, in the- playing. On 
instant, understandingly, almost intuitively, 
habitually answers him. Once and 


t 
MG |.” 
listener may question the justice | 
S 
Rhythmieal, precise, 


| soft, and down the 
igamut of tone proportioned, 


euphonious, 


sonorous, up WhOlE g 


Into the pages at their tion, at da Map yh > Skill. 
desks as well as over them Mr. Monteux’s )% C#Pable of fresh 


procedures, 
fhe uinded intensity with which he works, in 
impresses the hearer, 
shimmer, solitude of this misty dawn. 


glamoring it. fo 


As plainly, he 
: ideas and individua] 
Yet most he excels in the ful)-. 
hé whole-hearted intensity with which he 
His preluding in this 
convey the very softness, 
His 
ea-gods must sport till the tonal waters 
am and foam again, Across the waves 


one-poem must 


supple, comes his pageant of Poseidon and it is ag 


onorous and magnificent as the sea-god. 


an illustrious|The Roman day fades and stills; while as 





géntly Respighi’s music bears these parting 
tremors. An objective music he writes. In 
his audience the hearing ear of the body 
opens also the eye of the seeing imagina-~ 
tion. Yet with a _ subjective intensity 
Respighi feels and conveys every image 
and every sensation. And so in tones, does 
he prevail. 

Poles away seemed Saint-Saéns’s music- 
making in this Third Symphony-—with 


thought, calculation, application, skill; rat- | 
tling expertly his dry bones of form, jug- | 


gling adeptly with his petty scraps of in- 
vention, remer bering all the effects, choos- 
‘ing among all the formulas, ever gaining 
‘surface, ever missing substance. This time 
Liszt was the model to be more or less 
followed: but Liszt was convinced and 
ardent, if turgid, romantic, whereas Saint- 
Saéns, minded to do likewise remains as- 


tute showman in the tonal theatre. And | 


once more the spirit within betrays the 


hand without. Willing to write songfully, 
even exaltedly, through the slow division | 
of this Symphony, Saint-Saéns is as earth- | 


bound as in a certain air of his opera, 
“Samson and Delilah.”’ His heavens smell 
of patchouli; his transports have polished 
their nails. 

Even in a final pair of concerts—it was 
good to see—-Mr. Monteux did not forbear 
a novel piece, as though once more he 
would affirm the eagerness, the curiosity, 
the catholicity making him in these scores 


a paragon among conductors. With ig 


rant his choice fell upon a manuscript o 


Chaugson, strangely unpublished, seldom 


4 r - +7 y ; y’ 
brought to hearing. Yet with the years clichés: he achieves even a penetrating 
Chausson’s place in music both waxes and 


| sets firm. 
| Westival’’—th" piece is 
other label. 


named, 


| 


Next Season 


= FOR a forty-third year, the Sym- 
= phony Concerts will be resumed 
= at Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
= noon, October 12, and Saturday 
= evening, October 13 next. The 
= orchestra will remain virtually 
= unchanged; while Mr. Monteux will 
2 enter upon the final lap of his 
= present term as conductor. Since 
= all seats for the concerts of Friday 
= afternoons have been retaken by 
= present subscribers or distributed 
= through an accumulated waiting 
= list, only tickets for the concerts of 
= Saturday evening will be put on 
= sale. Subscriptions for them, pay- 
= able September 1, may now be 
= entered at Symphony Hall. 
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THE BURGIN QUARTET 


Mr. Richard Burgin, the leader of the 
Richard Burgin String Quartet, an 


nounces that its concerts wil] bea re- 
Fumed next season. 


In execution, however, Chausson festa! 
does not much exceed the conventions 0! 
such music in the nineties; While there his 
virtues are negative rather than positive. 
He shuns dance-rhythms; he avoids hollow 
din: he escapes the more hackneyed 


voice of uneasy tumult, harried within. In 


“Soir de Féte’’—‘jEvening of this last particular he works with imagina: 
without 


uring his last years (as in various harmonies and timbres. Yet, for 


tion. He is imaginative and individual also 


|they proved) he wrote it’; twice or thricé the most part, over these pages of merry- 


(in his brief lifetime it was played. 


| 


parent—music of the _ festival 


; ‘ Yet making, he remains composer of scholar: 
ee) cemcers-hall in Amen ship and taste following the best models. 


had heard it. . . . The design is trans- 


The other Chausson, who, once he had 


sharply ...mmoned courage, could look in his heart 


rhythmed, highly colored, clanging, tumul- and write, set to paper the music of mus- 


tuous; music of musing as of some stray 
from the merry-making abstracted in his 
own thought; of gentler moods and finer 
sensations tinged with the evanescence, 


and so the melancholy, of mortal things; as warm and deep glows the varied ves- 
in“ | 


a return of the festal music; a close 


music of musing renewed. As imagery 
plausibly devised and aptly contrasted, as " 
matter for the formal and diverse progress 
of music, Chausson’s scheme speaks for de : 
Readily it invites and holds the it did) upon 


itself. 
hearer. 


ing melancholy. A poetry of tones* 1n- 
forms and enkindles it; @ gentle and 
brooding spirit speaks from it; it quivers 
with an inner life of the mind and heart; 


ture ‘laid upon it, Chausson’s imagl- 


disclosing and enhancing hand. AS thoug! 
him, he writes—yet all uncon- 


i 1ument. 
scijously—measures for mor 
ttt wT. P. 


ation here runs full; fine’ cuts hi 


ath were already waiting to spring (a5 


‘THE SYMPHONY SEASON 


The 424 season of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra ended with the concert’. The Boston Flute Ge 


of last night. The season has been an 


eventful one in many ways. 


The or- ‘Club at 8:30 o’cl 
| chestra, which is of Mr. Monteux’s be as follows: 


Players Club, Geo 
Laurent conductor, will give its 14th 


concert this afternoon at the Boston Art 
ock. The program wil] 


creation, has never shown in its history. Suite Basque...... . 


‘greater technical perfection, euphony 


and plasticity. 


Fifty-eight composers were repre- Miquelle. 
sented, and there were 100 performances. ‘i 


in all at each series of 24 concerts. 


Beethoven and Mozart led, each with 
six works. Wagner came next, with 


Mi 
with four! Prelude and Dance. . —— and the composer, 


five; Franck and Brahms, 
each; Liszt, Saint-Saens and Schumann. 
with three; Bach, Berlioz, 
“hausson, Debussy, Dvorak, Glazounov, 
Griffes, Haydn, Marx, Mendelssohn, 
Respighi, Rimsky-Korsakov, R. Strauss. 
Weber and Vaughan Williams, with two 
each. 

American composers were represented 
by Ballantine, Chadwick, Foote, Griffes, 
Loeffler, MacDowell, D. G. Mason, Pow- 
ell, Skilton, D. S. Smith. The names of 
Bloch and Salzedo might be added, for 
| their home and their musical activity 
| are in this country. | 

| Ballantine’s ‘“‘From the Garden of 
Hellas’? was performed for the first time. 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN AMERICA 

Chausson: ‘‘Soir de Fete.” 

Davico: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Polyphemnuas.” 

Dohnany!: Violin Concerto, Op. 27 

| (Albert Spalding) 

Goossens: ‘*Tam o’ Shanter.” 

Honegger: ‘‘Horace Victorieux.” 

Koechlin: Three Chorales. | 

Stravinsky: Suite No. 1, from the Ballet 

*‘Pulcinella.’’ 


Turina: Dansas Frntasticaa 
Total.... 


! 


Fee CFF es SES CF OW COGS Gere & 


WORKS PHRFORMED FOR THE FIRST | 
TIMP IN BOSTON | 


Albeniz: Spanish Rhapsody for plano and or- | Organist: Marcel 


| chestra (orchestrated by Casella; Alfredo | 
| Oasella, pianist), 


| Bax: November Woods, 
Bloch; ‘‘Schelomo’’ (‘‘Solomon,’* Jewish Rhap- 


sody for violoncello and orchestra; Jean | 
Bedetti). 


| Boss}: Theme with Variations. 
| Casella: ‘‘Pupazzetti.”’ 
Chadwick: Anniversary Overture. 


Dvorak: Symphony, F major, No. 8, O 


a, * 
Griffes: ‘‘Clouds.”’ a 


| Re Love Hath Entered thy Heart’’ (Frances 
Alda). 


Mason, D. G.: Prewde and Fugue for piano . 
and orchestra (John Powell). 


(John Powell). 


ee in © Minor.... 


Casella, 


Violinists: Richard Burgin, Geo 


Violoncellist: Jean Bedetti 
F lutist: Georges Laurent.. DRY 
Harpist: Carlos Salzedo.. os, 


tte nr! «an as 06 oe oe oes os ee OT ES 

(For flute an in vattet 
Messrs. Powell, Thiliois, Seteleur " Aitiewe 

Sonata in B Minor..... ia ob eit 

(For violin and fano.) ee 

Messrs. Thillois an Havens, 
stress ee eees see CHEOrge Foote 

(For violin, ‘cel 

Messrs. ‘Thillois. | le ama eee 


, o 086 se 0c oe ce MAL 
i (For finte quartet.) oe 
essrs, Laurent, Powell, Worthington and 


bi oa, afd. Turno. VM aay b. 1923 


Se ee ee 
— wee 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THP FIRST 


TIME AT THESE CONCERTS 
Oasella: ‘‘Italia,’’ 
Foote: ‘‘A Night Piece’ for flute 
an 
orchestra (Georges Laurent). 
Griffes: **The White Peacock.’’ 


Puccini: Aria, ‘‘Vissi @’ Arte.’’ from ‘“Toses’ 
(Frances Alda). | sth mata ht 


Rossin: Overture to ‘{Semiramide.”* 
Spontini: Overture to ‘‘La Vestale.’* 


d string 


Tx 
‘ We a at o . ee °©8 84 68 ow «6 & 


_— ~~. — eee 


The following composers were repre- | 
sented at these concerts fur the first 
time: Davico, Goossens, Holst, Honeg- 
ger, Koechlin, Marx, Powell. Puccini 
Salzedo, Skilton, Tcherpnin, Turina. 


LIST OF SOLOISTS 


Sopranos: Frances Alda, 


Frieda 
Margaret Matzenauer...... ‘ Hempel, 


Toscha Seidel, Albert Spalding. bapanc 


*o 8 GH OG Ge « 


Pianists: Alfredo Oasella, Aj ¢ 2000 00 os -eeann 


Benno Molselwitsch wel] : 
Samaroff, Arthur Scheasal. 
Dupre. rae oboe seunmeiianienn 


Total. 


TOO 88 ©e*® Ee 646% . 
“Ss pee cee 2° Oe Gwe 
eo 


EXTRA CONC 
The orchestra = Te 


a gave fiv extre 
| Symphony concerts, "4 


Verve, be pianist, ; 
nist; Magdelei 

-Ferrabini-Jacchia, aoa e anist; Mme. 
Macbeth, 
Holst: ‘‘The Planets.’ ists, while G 
Marx: Two songs with orchestra: ‘‘Marienlied,"" and Jesus 
In the pe 
trumpet septet. 


There were two 
Powell: Rhapsody Negre for orchestra and piano ,Ston Fund. Mme, 


at which Ernest 
Renee Chemet, vio- 


Flor 
Soprano, oe 


ecorges Mager, 
Sanroma, pianist, 
rformance of Saint-Saens’s 
concerts for the 
Slobodskaja 


i ie 
Rimsky-Korsakov: ‘‘Oonte Feerique,’’ Op. 239, Ce Sreti iaria Onegin, 


and Suite from ‘“The Legend of the Tsar 
Saltan.’’ 


_chestra (Carlo Salzedo), 
Skilton ; “lute Serenade’ and 
Game,’’ from ‘Suite Primeval.’’ 


with flute obbligato (Georges Laurent). 
*herpnin: Plano concerto (Benno Motiseiwitsch). 


double-stringed orchestra. 
OOO ea vince 


coo 9 OO OOF OFF BEE C48 COS SEOS 2 18 


Charles H. Bennett, at th 


There were two concerts for 
Salzedo: ‘Enchanted Isles’ for harp and or | People; & conoert for 


Gericke; and the orch 
“Moccasin in the Chickering Ce 
Smith, D. §.: ‘‘Fete Galante’ for orchestra ‘when Mn Dobnanyi's 


’ 
Bex 


@ second. 


the benefit of Mr. 
estra took 
ntennial concert, 


“Variations on 


Nursery Song” for*orchestra with piano 

: were played for 

| Williams: Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis for bg, Mr. Doiakiw eae vee (f 
AY ee olet 


oy 6. (9 48« | 


| FLUTE PLAYERS CLUB” 


OW +. oy np Bee ee we 





‘conductors since Habeneck has natn 
| tained the glorious gooey in nlp 
-to hear instrumental mus 
| HALE organists and pianists. 
vlan | Thank the Lord, Mr. Monteux is not 
<a M vA : a “‘specialist.’”’ He does not assert him- 
Mr. Monteux has ogfapletely dispelled | . if as the divinely inspired cago 
one illusion: that only a German or 8M | o¢ Mozart, Strauss, Franck, Debussy . 
thetically | any other composer. His taste is most 
Austrian can conduct sympa ay olic-it is true, that like most 
and effectively the orchestral works of croncheman, ne prefers ni music of 
Beethoven. We say “completely”; yet. | pimsky-Korsakov to modell eget 
no doubt, there are still some misguided! sky. It matters not whetne » C 


m British or | 
soser be French or American, oe ee 
souls who believe that only & German hereby a Finn or an Italian, a Trojan | 


in. agra = rs or a Tyrian, Mr. Monteux gegior i Raab 
neh yp weet ened to say that the whatever strength or cet ey Sg ied 
ection and the overtures of Bee- agcer ett ons Bataan ll And all this | 
‘thoven have never been more effectively wrngy vee Bor? that it escapes the notice | 
: Boston than] * ¥ | . cee the | 
iar the’ leadership of hie. Sonteux.| of hoe wa en car the 
Th oy ta may be said of the perform- conductor and not Pp 
e § jC! 
music, 
ance of Brahms’s music under his direc- Mr. Monteux’s contract calls for one | 
A ° ‘. . ‘ Cc 
wee St t M a composer of in- year more of ag enbeapew ary contra 
| ¢ uar ason, . g : ded for many ! 
ldisputable talent and the accomplished| Pe exten xia ll , 
music critic of the Christian science MR. MONTEUX’S PROGRAM 
Monitor, wrote as follows about the per~- any one say in a carping spirit: 
"i nce of the ‘‘Leonore” overture last| Does 4ny . ; i ataale 
vers . lewre have had too much French Musi 
week: , shi 
“Mr. Monteux has many times given ang say this without regard il “a 
proof of his understanding tag ot tap quality of the works performed? Thirty- 
etic feeling for the music 0 ee- 3 Germans, not 
aiaven. Boia the beginning of his term seven genie abe ee aah 
las conductor of the orchestra here he counting the veg . ot 1s Dvorak and 
may be said to have restored the music Dohnanyi; the ot ‘Sibelius, the Rou-| 
of the Flemish-German-Austrian mas-~- Smetana, the F itt performed. “ecl 
ter which had under the batons of pre-  manian penarag acid led with six per-| 
‘ceding conductors often suffered from a | thoven and 1 “g Mrctnie cast | 
false and artificial ‘tradition.’ Mr. Mon- | fosmeenre each, : 
teux has never sought to give individual | with five. jacmnanoces of 
readings of Beethoven; rather has he; There were BOS ae were 13 of 
endeavored to bring out the inherent |French works, wh aoc 
beauty and grandeur of the music, con- |) wor 
tent to let its message speak unham- | ties 
pered, and when all is said and done | ready m 
this is the quality which distinguishes | Russian an Pitra-conservative, some 
the real interpretative artist. Unfortu- | Does powne ould enjoy a plane 
nately this quality is often unappreciat- reactionary, ‘Stnaohéles ‘or an overture 
ed by the general public, who are ever concerto by ses ie not without a show 
inclined to applaud the sensational and by oeronygge | tiny performance of a con- 
the spectacular as in many other forms | 0} anger, te ork in an unfamiliar ‘diom? 
of art. Yet, as time goes on, the public temporars me ty of a conductor to ac- 
of the Symphony concerts, often strange-~- Is it not tne Times with what is going 
ly provincial in its Judgment, will real- quaint his au prin world of today? In 
ize more and more what an artist, in the }|O in the rg Monteux has shown 
highest sense of the word, Mr. Monteux inant Sy cneaoentions 
is, and will recall with admiration and scary ay Ratner, t 
respect such a performance as Was Biv- ei acne Gumphony orchestra, id 
en yesterday afternoon of the ‘Leonore’ | ~ n , he was asked why he 
_overture,’’ 


re “) 


represented other than those al- 


d Spanish. 


he conductor of the 
said 


-eacently when : a Ao 
performed certain ultra-modern worl 


| MR, MONTEUX’S CATHOLICITY | “T feel it my lt will at least give 
| That Mr. Monteux should be so suc- the eat hae ‘don’t like.” And pate 
‘cessful as an interpreter of Beethoven aimoinnat! audience applauds him 1¢ 
lis not surprising. Years ago Richard | his courage. nee sa 

| Wagner was enthusiastic over perform- THE ORCHESTRA HIS reteset 
ances of Beethoven’s symphonies by the Nor should it be forgotten thes F ty 
Habeneck. e long line sian | 


next } 


ks by Americans. Other nationali- | 


entioned were Italian, English, | 


nortunity of know | 


;—-day is unrivaled in technical proticiency,'herizon-glow vanishes in “Fountains ‘of 
in euphony, in plasticity, is wholly the |Rome,” Respighi’s train of sea-gods. Be- 
creation of Pierre Monteux. By hig hind them, the parted waters, foam and 
skill and force as a disciplinarian /curl, ripple and smooth. The motion of 
which won the respect and affection of the music is the motion of those waves 


the players, by his patience and courage stifled; the colors of the music are those. 
exercised indefatigably since the dark spray-tints sun-shot and glistening. With- 


jays of March, 1920, he has shaped anq.out imaginaticn, no band may play. these 
moulded the magnificent orchestra that -pages as twice did Mr. Monteux’s or- 
is now justly the pride of this city, And chestra. | 
he has done this without the sensa<- 
tional display that is so de 
are loosely called ‘‘ 


Long in their places did the applause of 


virtuoso conductors.” the intermission. For in the ears of the 


“Great captains j 
F pe uns with their guns and audience, as,at the hands of the band, were 


| Disturb our judgment for ¢ the toil and the testing of three arduous, 
Sut at last aliens my gaa hour, paffling years at last fulfilled. As often 
| 


These all are gone, and standing lke through the ending season, the Symphony 
a tower, Orchestra stood again four-square with its 
* * @ best standards. In such voices, the wither- 
| The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing ing pages of Saint-Saéns’s “Organ Sym- 
: man.” phony” almost bloomed again. Yet slight 
. : nee relatively was the applause at the interval 
| Jrans- —— 9.923. dividing them. So did the house distin- 
_LEAVE-TAKINGS TO TILL RIN( guish between music and performance; and 
| so did it double its clapping at the end. 
SUNDAY Not until, standing, it had twice and thrice 

renewed it, was parting done, HT. Be 
Mr. Monteux and the Symphony Orches. 


tra Share a Stirred Audience—Discover. pane e Aged baie 
{ A fourteenth concert of the Flute-Play- 
les by The Flute-Players—Eighteenth, ers, in the galleries of the Art Club -yes- 
, ; . terday afternoon, bore fourteenth witness 
Coupery Music with Illusion — Babes, to the fact that they and a persisting pub- 
Sucklings and Wisdom — Impending '¢ have made chamber-music flourish 
Satie anew in this town. And chamber-music 
in wide scope, since pieces for stringed in- 
struments, pieces for wind instruments. 
ITH the Symphony Orchestra Pieces for both in mixed choir, pieces even 
Mr. Monteux 1 , tor the harmless, uSeful piano, all share 
igen tics “p ie a een their programmes. One field only do The 
ane xacting Flute-Players leave untilled—plot, more- 
tae ccomplishment. As soon over, that composers of the hour cultivate 
| She appeared on his way to his place at More and more—the acre in which chams 
_the final concert of Saturday evening, the ber-music for voice accompanied by a little 
audience group of diversified instruments now richly 
te aban — So ap him. Arrived at phlooms. The music waits; the instruments 
| “i ’ quickly bade the orchestra stand ready; only the voices seem lacking. 
Se and share with him the multiplying Can it be that singers are less disposed 
| Plaudits—a touch of courtesy, a sign of (©. Such adventure—for the adventure’s 
considerati sake—-than violinists or flutists or plan- 
ginning ene, unknown mITmOrto at the be- ists? The permissible reproach, the obvi- 
By & Symphony Concert and, evi- ous contrast, should spur them. Another 
| dently, aS unexpected as it was gratefu] Season they also should join The Flute? 
| to the players, So Stirred, they excelled Players in these pleasures of exploration. 
| themselves ali A Milhaud, for further prodding, readily 
th 6 allke in the larger vigors and shares them. | 
| fe € calmer splendors of the third “‘Leonora”’ Plentiful and pleasurable was the har. 
[sige capac while no stage, struggling with vest of yesterday—most of all in the “Suite 
the itations of Basque,” written for flute and strin 
the suspense and a oe an selec quartet OF ay ana’ thal aa of 
[veer nzy that Beethoven franck, d@’Indy and their brood, founder of 
| y compasses in these tones. Ac- a notable choir in Paris, clarifying, sincere, 
tors indeed through such measures were unselfish force in music of the last French 
‘{onductor and orchestra—with an exhaust- generation. Of the present, he might have 
less music for their theatre. And in 1923,| been in this lean, llmpld, clean-fibred, firm= 
they must also Summon at need«the ears textured music. Basque  tolk-song am 
of poets, the eyes of painters. Into the  felk-dance obviously suggested it, probab 


ar to what the company hold conductor and men at. 
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‘provided working \motivs as well. From ( cis Om TM, TS babe oh. eat 
the melancholy folk-songs, as of one who’ NEW MUSIC AND NEW ABILITIES 


“sings to himself out of a brooding heart, 


seemed to come “Prelude” and “Landscape.” 
Out of folk-dances, in sinewy rhythm, with 
‘the piping flute to lead the dancers, sprang 
likewise intermezzo and _ finale. 


qmagination as well with skill Bordés 


mates, parts, contrasts, interweaves the. 


voices; while at every turn the players of 
yesterday caught his very will. e music 
opens vistas upon sky and sea, “Will and 
plain and village—vistas also into the spirit 


of a folk that feels deep or feels high. | 


Reticent also are they—until a Bordés, un- 
derstanding, opens their lips. . 

Respighi, too, was worth the harvesting 
through a Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
brought to hearing by the mingled care 
and pains of Mr. Havens and Mr. Thil- 
lois. Throughout the violin is the pre- 


dominant. partner ; to it in first and second | 


movements fall the “good tunes’; only 
in thé set of variations making the .finale, 
does the piano receive fair inning. 
pighi writes skilfully as becomes a proved 
master of more than one medium of 
‘music. He writes also suavely, warmly, 
songfully—the composer of “Fountains of 
Rome.” Oftenest he caresses his parted 
or divided voices. Yet now and again he 
frets and swells them—the composer of 
“The Ballad of the Gnomes.” In fine a 
Respighi in little, a Respighi in epitome, 
but hardly a Respighi who in chamber- 
music, like say Pizzetti, may also spread 
his wings... . Gay, bright, fanciful, 
sparkling with chortling flutes was Mr. 
Ballantine’s jéu d’esprit for four of them— 
6nce more pages from a composer who of 
a sudden has set himself free. And if Mr. 
George Foote is minded to meander 
Vaguely and emptily through a Trio for 
Piano, Violin and Violoncello, for better 
and for worse, The Flute-Players gave him 
opportunity. ut-doors was too bright to 
wonder why. H. T, P. 


With . 


Res-. 


VARIOUSLY | 
th 1G 2 


Signs of These Itatian and British “Times 


S Mr. Monteux makes them, the pro- 
grammes for the Symphony Con- 
certs are signboards of the musi- 
cal times. Upon that for last Sat- 

urday, as novel piece, stood Respighi’s 

“Ballad of the Gnomes.” On that for May 

4° and 5. as favodrite piece “repeated by 

general desire,” will stand also Respighis 


‘“Wountains of Rome.’’ Within easy recollec- | 


tion, Casella, also Italian composer, 


vivid guest of 


Was | 
the .Symphony Orchestra, | 


leading it or playing with it in fresh pieces | 


of his own. 


a year or two past, other new music 


Throughout the season, as for | 


bya} 


the “new” Italians has gained and deserved | 


place at Symphony Hall. This week Mr. 
Monteux will revive Vaughan 
‘“tTondon Symphony’-—for its own deserts, 
for its high place in recent English music, 
in deference also to requests from frequent- 


ers of the concerts. A few months ago, 


Holst’s Suite, “The Planets”—British piece | 


again—was long promised ‘novelty’ at last 


brofght to hearing; while on other occa- | 


sions the conductor has found room tor 
these younger Englishmen before audiences 


that also heard them gladly. 


Recall the Symphony Concerts of fiv®, | 
Whence then came | 


seven, ten years ago. 
the novel pieces chosen for them?  A\l- 
most invariably from some French or some 
(German composer, with a sprinkling of 
-ussian or Czech hands. So far 
Bostonians knew at home, Italians hardly 
wrote symphonic music; while britons 
were not even expected to write it. Now 
outside the music of Schreker, usually 
written for the theatre, and the music 
of Schénberg, of which Mr. Monteux 158 
vnwarrantably shy, German pens achievé 
few pieces deserving transfer to Symphony 
Hall. Outside Honegegeer, Milhaud and 
“mhe Six,” of whom the public is shyer, 
composers proffer as little. In- 
stead, the ‘‘new” Italians teem ,; while the 
“young” Britons abound. In a word, the 
centre of musical gravity—or rather of 
present mus‘cal ecreation—in Burope has 
shifted. Where Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, once counted, London and Man- 
ehester, Milan and Rome, now prevail. AS 
they should, the Symphony Concerts faith- 
fully reflect the change. The inning of 
neweomers is the inning of Britons and 
Italians—until the Pegasus of music, wing- 
ing where he listeth, shall alight afresh 
upon old proving grounds. Fey WS oF 
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os 4 MONTEUX has now been 

‘Onductor of ; “i 
| phony Orc] + tae Boston Sym- 
and we he 1estra for four seasons 
best under his contract will serve it 
ey 5 Car more. Although a just esti-! 
Ineey of a conductor’s work ‘can 
| Hardly be attempted until his régime | 


} 


1D: 4 aa. 
Pierre Monteux 


wnmensesa THA & 


Rebuilder of : 


em venener =k sey 


awh ee ers 


y Orchestra 


has passed into musical history, yet 
it seems appropriate at this time to 


mphon 


‘give some account of the progress of 
, the orchestra under this French mu- 
'sician 


who undertook its direction 
when.it was all but disintegrated by 


‘the passions of war. 


ee ee 


However opinions may vary as to, 


TE ee Sa 





CRU RSIALINS “poutti¢n Me: Montemieda [strom ‘those: who ‘have }..00n ee or- Be 
Tiere te seonoy inthe Tist of distin-| sonal and friendly interest jp | 
guished leaders'of the Boston orches-| ganization is one t g% er | 5 
tra. it is indisputable that he has’ from the wider musical pu! Ny seal 

achieved a remarkable success under| other. Only in the present sea : : 


has this wider public, as represented | | “POPS” Mr. Jacchia’s restless fervor. h 
most difficult conditions. tedead, bao) a" | : | | | ’ _ . | 8essed his own talents of fine dteoxdtion, 


, been won. | 
bare fact that the orchestra still ex-| by the critics of New York, b absolute knowledge of the works at 


. : the ; 
ists is a considerable pa wong iy ae Ld cig nllingh veg co the 3 a agp 1 ON 38TH Sk AS i. ‘| Pai the confidence of his men 
fore and after the arub. : | ON . Certain ways h i 
a Donte net critical the organ-| achieved again something of the tonal He | that popular eéndudive Se orker eas 
ization ever passed through. While) glories of former eh ora |B] | 7a ——Aie, «. (923 [PeMtae Berube—genigi, human and broad 
the baton, the: Monteux and Gericke . , | ‘ cal mind and matter. T - 
Dr. Muck still held Mo || |Not Quite Like in Years Gone|£"2™_ comprised works of Wagne 


reflection in the ranks of the orches-| pyyoughout this period, Mr. Monteux ONC! Weber, Brahms-Gericke, Liszt ‘Chew 


tra of the hostilities in 1, sac has been unfailingly a modest, cour- & by; but Music is There |Grieg, Ponchielli, Tchaikovsky, ‘inate 
“yard eee. en did Bak: st teous, unassuming leader, unremitting | beeen on substance; Waldteufel, “ee A! 
ana mic ttone. Henri Rabaud, wh0/in his labors but self-effacing in his | ae bg — ie yn alli hn novelty 4¢ the. 
‘succeeded him, was a profound mu-| achievement. His work is done, ev!- : eee waltz by Strauss or a glass of heer | Wooden Soldiers,’’ trem! a permed 
sical scholar, but not the type of man/ gently, in rehearsal. On the stand he H\B| | 8S not out of keeping.” This excerpt| Souris.” Mr. Hoffmann bravely tec. 


. . | m ¢ rm} | fraine: “© 9 lk j ‘ee: 
to appeal to the admirers of Dr. Muck, exhibits none of the traits of the from an informing note in the program. - ned from making this spirited piece 
a quickstep, and played it as written 


. t into om ’ book of the Sw ay . rT *9 
nor to a ore elements ‘“nrima donna conductor. He does ae le Symphony hall “Pops,” res; for automatons feeling their way t 
a harmonious whole. t bear himself like the commander | § to the early days of this now! always in rhythmie step. The audléhoa| 


. . / no : . | P "t 4 
Inauspicious Conditions | of an army corps; the tip of his baton mph fixture, is at once .a@ prod to | ea hungry for this and could Hak | 
| t ! | 2mory a anton ce “| stood its repetiti , ’ 
Thus Mr. Monteux succeeded to the does not describe arabesques; he does a 2 ane a sola é€ to those of us! x ood its reps tition. The old Musie hall | 
re againg. For it was in i crowd would have yelled for more—and 


| . ’ . ; > h music : Ww , 
dais in the autumn of 1919, under the not distract attention from the ‘merry summers of the late elghtie CnOBS! got, it. 


ws T ’ -ations. With him, the » ea Soe s and . 
most inauspicious conditions. Unrest to himself by gyrat O Whether or not . : early nineties that the “Pops” were at]: For the rest there were many extra 
li s. The|music is the thing. ) their merriést. In the ala Wici, ‘l including Schubert's “Mame , S, 
still prevailed among the playtr*: his name shall be acclaimed the gfeat- | | for instance, t} a eae old Music hall! Kreitsler’ Ed . sttenn Se 
new con- , ; % ¢ | £1 stance, there was suwdust on. thel in... > siebesfreud,”’ J ia’ 
inevitable comparisons of a est in the annals of the orchestra, he ifloor, just enough to give fitting 8! “Tarantelle,” the “Volga Barwatranrel 
-- s ‘ ms ~ ee d ; 
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‘ ye Beata 343 , | | . ~ Strube’ | 

ductor with his predecessors were | will attain whatever position may be ati on the stage a band of musicians] one), oerube’s rousing “Cruiser Har- 
more trying than in most cases be- | assigned to him through musical merit, | Bee Smaller than the impressive near! 
: | | three-score of today, and at | 
2 4 hte Froups of many 
: ‘ = , ) athirst for sprightly 
ably to be found in his own ee | | played, and alike athirst 

' 


vard”’ march, 
'of Hoffman.’”’ 
the tables} e 
ages, but al] 


, ine 
oe. ol eae ee. eee 


the barcarolle from ‘*"Tales 


and, to complete, the “P 
SPT? ry Jiete, the ‘*Peer 
Gynt” suite, “The Death of Ase.” 


_ The ‘‘Pops’’ have started auspiciously. | 
Chere 1S every indication that nightly | 
they will prosper exceedingly, and Sun- 


cause of the extraordinary popularity | not by “stunts.” 


‘of Dr. Muck, only slightly sig og OE The secret of his success is prob- 


among patrons of the orchestra by his 
so div had Mr. Mon- He was thoroughly grounded in the- RAE wore on tan. h 
war record. And hardly ha - 4 3 fence , ap—and there werel a. 
ly his forces when ory, and had had extensive experle si inany. Yet It was not merely a studente’| day nights as well, even though on th 
teux begun to rally nis tore | asean orchestral player and conductor | | rendezvous, The musically-elect rome yah latter nights there may be no neaiei mae 
in March of 1920, the organization | wh n he was called to Boston. He | a) Pare,” select were there as weil | 2 Nae yet smoking. Such is the whimsical] 
was dealt a staggering blow by labor | we solo, viola player with Colonne S| | Sleanat tg have changed, restrictions lye wy) | aw, Ww. K G. 
trouble. The concert master, leader of | Orchestra, and later with the orches- | 4 raga tes the “Pops,” entering last! “HOME : on sinbintntivinnsiied 
the disaffected, conspicuously re- tra of the Opéra-Comique. He also | lost their eal ge year, have hever » SWEET HOME” 
mained seated when the conductor at played the solo viola in the Société de | : apins Maas wee +he progra ms have be-! AT THE POPS TONT 
a Friday afternoon concert motioned Musique Moderne, which he founded. | of i apt hse lle te, the number} mala K GHT 
i i : . $3 augmented ‘a rhon: Mav 9% «ety, . 
to the players to share with him the | He conducted at Paris, Covent Garden | waters of varioue eects er cepa ten it ay 8, 1823, ‘‘Home Sweet Home” 
applause for a performance of Ber- | and Drury Lane, London, and in the | lacking the tang of the old a tet but) had its first performance as a number 
' , + os | . . . ” . e vVerake ; sn . 
lioz’s “Fantastic” symphony. rhe ne opera houses at Berlin, Vienna and | Wt and other properly legalized sicher pei in the opera “‘Clari,’’ by Bishop in Lon- 
cert master was dismissed; and be €0 | Budapest. He instituted the Concerts | | ments are served by soft-moving eittal don. This centennial will be obsery a 
the audience gathered for the Satur- Monteux in Paris, toured Europe and | | In uniform, replacing the lads who ead’ the Pops’ concert in Symphony hall 


. . t-T a) | [ Tori. ~ Cie . 
day evening concert, It was discovered | 4 nerica as conductor of the Ballet © Work down-town days and at the; (Msht by a special arrangement of the 


¢ € “Lr s”’ i gr P ; “te 
that most of the men had walked out Russe, and was for two seasons hy Pd nights, and who never werel immortal melody made by Agide Jae 
’ 1) ithout towels with whieh try mop tl) aif chia, the program: - 


}in sympathy with him, and a handful French conductor at the Metropolitan tables. But ai hp n 

‘of players remained. The prosram™ | Opera House in New York. Netehniegd og oo od oe’, and fn they Overtara: sy ee 

was changed, and the ae was Mr. Monteux’s service inevitably | PIT elect and the Coniaitis lec musically-] “Windsor” peersizck Midd! 

p eeren to the pleasure oF tae Seen | recalls that of Wilhelm Gericke, for a students, a& more Maeda tne ae aoe Mie ‘Seacrt 
| Reconstruction ‘whose benefit he proposed and con-' I} We still may hear a waltz by Strauss | Fantasia, 

| Then: began the long, hard task of | ducted a concert last winter. Both | fe yenion Mr, Jacchia was unable! Daou 

\r truction. The trustees of the | men took charge when, in the words not of eee, Owing to a recent illness, | 

| reconstruc on. rey | of the older man, “there were some Hof 4k Serious nature, and Mr. Jacaues| Overture to ‘*Tannhauser” 

| orchestra firmly refused recognition to | offmann, who serves as concert mas- Selection, “Organe Blossoms’., " Heteaet 
| 

| 


vunes, properly 
for such honest 


} ‘ 
»Lt.yY = 


musicians, but it was hardly an or- aera sehen a Ble a, 
the musicians’ union. Some of the| chestra.” Both made it an orchestra, i brilliers nati peg of “Pops,” and is] ee ee ee r 
* a . | y a iist 7 ; Rarnen on Sates thts e ) ; cLils >) J Azide 

old players were taken back on the |and both won for it the outside rec-_ JI | orchestra, held the cl sg Pt mph hie | ‘Home, Sweet Home ’ 
aes ; Et. i he lacked’ 


‘former terms, but many were replaced. |ognition that seems essential to its, | eipcehiamenepeieadiin 


' / - est success. ay : - =~ —— 
errupted, |greatest growth and high 1 ; — ; | 
The concerts continued unint p a Mr. Gericke is known as the maker of | | Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Aria of Weber 
} 


and soon it began to be evident tO} 1.) poston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
regular attendants that the reorganl- Monteux has earned the title of its” 
gation had given new life to the rebuilder. . A. =a | 
orchestra. But recognition of merit ——_—_—_—- 
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rare AGIDE JACCHIA, 


Orchestra of 80 S ymphony Players 
AGIDE JACCHTA. Conductor 
POPULAR PROGRAMMES REFRESHMENTS 


—————$LLL SSS 


INTRODUCT ts of “Leta 
ION to Act 3 of “Lohengrin” Wage 
OVERTURE to “Der Freischiitz,” Vehas 


Weber 
WALTZ No. 15 ; Brahms-Gericke 
FANTASIA, “La Gioconda” Ponchielli 


SECOND HUNGARIAN RH. APSODY eT . Liszt 
PRELUDE, Op. 28, No. 6 Chopin 


(Arranged by AGIDE Jaccut. 4) 
WALTZ, “Espafia” ; Waldteufel 


POLONAISE from e@uiteNo.§ oy Ichaikovsky 
SUITE, “Peer Gynt” ; ' Grieg 


a. Morning Mood bd. Anitra’s Dance c. In the Hall of the Mountain King 
“PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS” ; Jessel 
GYPSY DANCE, from “Carmen”. ' , :, Bizet 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
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REFRESHMENTS 


si | PROGRAMME 

INTRODUCTION to Act 3 of “‘Lohengrin” Wace 
OVERTUR Eto“DerFreischiitz”?” . . ~~ ‘ Weber 
Vi “s - d a. QO, 15 ° ° ° e ° e I "4 S- 7 ricle 
FANT ASIA, “‘La ( roconda’”’ ) soe 
SECOND HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY _. Liszt 
WORIUOE, Op. 98,No.6  . s+ «iy Gee 
WALTZ “Rr 7 (Arranged by AGipE JAccura) 

Ms ALTZ, Espana”, ; :, , Waldteufel 
POLONATSE from Suite No. 2 T'chaikovsk 
pig hss ‘Peer Gynt’’ | ) . Grieg 
a. Morning Mood 4b, Anitra’s Dance c In the Hall of the Mc = 
‘ : § Mood 0. Anitra’s Dan > Hi: > Mountain Kine 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS” io rage | Jessel 
GYPSY DANCE, from ‘“‘Carmen” . ' ‘Bizet 
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PIERRE MONTEUX WILHELM GERICKE 


The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


WILL GIVE A CONCERT 
IN SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF [TS 
FORMER CONDUCTOR 


WILHELM GERICKE 
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PROGRAMME 


SCHUBERT Unfinished Symphony inB minor 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 


BRAHMS. Waltzes for Pianoforte Arranged for Orchestra by Wilhelm Gericke 
STRAUSS. “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old F — Roguish 


anner—in Rondo Form”’ for Full Orchestra, Op. 2 





BEETHOVEN : ; , Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


Allegro con brio 


ndante con moto 
Allegro; Trio 
Allegro 


TICKETS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 








BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONY HALL 


THE GERICKE BENEFIT 


Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for thirteen years—from 1884 to 1889, and again 
from 1898 to 1906. Through unsparing artistic service he 
made a unique contribution to the cause of music in America. 
He established the pre-eminence of the Boston Orchestra, and 
fixed a standard, the influence of which is felt throughout the 
country today. 


At the very close of his second term as Conductor in 
Boston, he volunteered his services to conduct a concert 


planned by members of the Orchestra for the benefit of suf- 
ferers from the San Francisco earthquake and fire. Now, in 
his seventy-eighth year, the earthquake of Austrian securities, 
in which the savings of his life-time were invested, has swept 
those savings away. That poverty in Vienna may not be added 
to his old age, the lovers of orchestral music in Boston and 
other cities are taking steps for his relief. 


It was at the suggestion of M. Monteux, the present Con- 
ductor, that a Boston Symphony Concert for Mr. Gericke’s 
personal benefit has been planned. The Trustees of the Or- 
chestra feel that in calling it to the attention of the public 
they are offering the people of Boston an Opportunity to 
express their steadfast realization of their debt to Mr. Gericke. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


November 23, 1922. 


Miss Mary A.Brown, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Madam: 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
Conductor, will give a concert on Tuesday evening, December 
5th, in Symphony Hall, for the benefit of Wilhelm Gericke, 


its former Conductor. 


The present Conductor and members of the Orchestra 
have volunteered their services for this concert; M. Monteuz 
is planning a programme of special interest; there will be no 
rental charge for the Hall. As a subscriber to the Symphony 
Concerts you are testifying to your belief in their value. 
The Trustees therefore invite you to cooperate in this under- 
taking through engaging seats for the evening. If you feel 
disposed to make a contribution beyond the price of seats, 
and thus to contribute more individually to the object of 
the concert, your help will be specially appreciated. A 
reply card is enclosed for your convenience. 


Very truly yours, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA INC. 


President of the Trustees, 
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Miss Mary A.Brown, 
Boston, Masse 


Dear Madam: 


The Boston Syl 
Conductor, will give a 
5th, in Symphony Hall, 
its former Conductor. 


The present C 
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is planning a programme 
rental charge for the H 
Concerts you are testif 
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taking through engaging 
disposed to make a cont 
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the concert, your help 
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ec. bs. 15) ule sor, yet, working as steadily as he has 
THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO HIS. modestly, Mr. Monteux has finally brought 


AID | 


A Notable Concert for the Conductor Who 

Gave It Lasting Standards—Letters to 
and From Him Read—A Piece of His 
Music Replayed — Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony at Height of Performance 


HE concert given by Mr. Monteux 
and the Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall last evening, the 
proceeds of which are to relieve 


the present destitution of Wilhelm Gericke, 
not only served this worthy purpose but | 


also paid deserved tribute to the former 


‘leader, For had not Mr. Gericke’s need 


prompted this generous action the service 


that he rendered the Orchestra was of it-. 


self sufficient cause—had precedent per- 
mitted—for the holding of a concert in 


his honor. And last evening there was on 


the part of all concerned far less thought 
of an unfortunate man assisted than of a 


sreat man fittingly remembered. Already | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra has had 
eight conductors, and in the years to come 
many more will be called to lead it, and 


yet, despite the service that each of these | 
men has rendered, or may render it, the | 


name of Wilhelm Gericke will always oc- 


cupy a place apart. In a sense the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra is Mr. Gericke’s | 


orchestra, Though he was not its first 
conductor, it was he who made it an or- 
chestra that stood apart from all other 
orchestras in this country and on a par 
with the finest in Europe; the qualities 
through which the orchestra became the 
wonder of the new world and the envy of 
the old were qualities with |. which Mr. 
Gericke had endowed it. If his standards 
were not original with him, they were at 
least unknown to this country betore his 
coming to Boston and, as Mr. Aldrich has 
lately said, not only did Mr. Gericke’s 
Standards remain'\those of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but they hkecame the 
standards of every symphony orchestra in 
America, 

In ordaining that Mr. Monteux should be 
the one-to Suggest, as well as to conduct a 
comcert such as that of last evening, the 
hand of circumstance was guided by rare 
justice. If Mr. Gericke remade the orches- 
tra when it was but imperfectly organized, 


Mr. \Monteux rehabilitated it ‘when = it 


seemed .threatened with total demoraliza- 


the band to the state of technical perfec- 
tion in which Mr. Gericke left it—a more 
nearly perfect state, so some make bold 
to think, than that in which he found it in 
the autumn of 1918. 

Surely not since Mr. Gericke’s time has 


there been a performance of Schubert’s Un- : 


finished Symphony comparable to that 
which began the concert of last evening. 
Though he found the rightful voice for the 
music of nearly every composer, Dr, Muek 
was for some reason baffled by that. of 
Schubert, particularly in this Symphonie 
fragment. Especially did the pellucid, the 
Elysian calm of the _ second movement 
evade him. After all, this music needs less 
to be interpreted than merely to be played 
as so much exquisitely moulded sound. 
Guided by the supersensitive ear of Wil- 
helm Gericke such goal might be reached, 


tion, “And Mr, “Montéux has’ gore about 
this task. with as little outward demon- 
stration as did his distinguished predeces- 


as it has again been attained through | 
like fineness of perception in Mr. Monteux.. | 


Thus suggested by direct comparison, not. 
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Com panions and Profit 


Memoranda from the Concert to Aid 


Mr. Gericke : 


LAYING in the Symphony Or- 

chestra at the. concert last 3 
evening arranged by Mr. Monteux 
for the relief of Mr. Gericke were 
thirty-one musicians who jin _shis 
days in Boston had worked with 
him. They are Messrs. 

W.Krafft, J. HoffmannyF. Mahn, 

J. Mullaly, R. Kurth, S. Gold- 

stein, H. Berger, B. Fiedler, F., 

Zahn, M. Kluge, J. Keller, C., 

Barth, K. Keller, M. Kunze, T. 

Seydel, G. Gerhardt, A. Brooke, 

G. Longy, C. Lenom, F. Muller, 

P. Mimart, A. Vannini, M. Hess, 

H. Lorbeer, F. Hain, L. Kloep- 

fel, J. Mann, C. Hampe, A. 

Mausebach, L. Kenfield, C. Lud- 

wig. 

In the audience were Daniel 
= Kuntz and George Stewart ‘who 
= were members of the orchestra when 
= it was founded in 1881, | 
= The proceeds from the concert, : 
= including contributions received by 
= the trustees up to this time, amounts 
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He Who Should Receive 


STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM 


At | 
The New Algonquin Club ~ 


CGuesday, May First | ye WY 4 
Nineteen Hundred and Six / Pr F, : / / LF. . 


Menu-Card Signed by Mr. Gericke 
From a Dinner of Farewell When He Left 
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BOSTON 


Forty-second Concert in aid of the Orchestra 


PENSION FUND 
CONCERT 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Soloist, ODA SLOBODSKAJA 


(Released for this appearance by courtesy of Mr. Max Rabinoff) 
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RUSSIAN PROGRAMME 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 12, 1922 
AT 3.30 


Rimsky-Korsakov Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (After “The 


Thousand Nights and a Night”) Op. 35 


The Sza and Sindbad’s Ship. 
The Story of the Kalandar Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to pieces on a Rock Sur- 
mounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 
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Borodin Polovtsian Dances from the Opera, “Prince Igor” 


Tchaikovsky 


Aria of Lisa, from “Pique Dame” 
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Jaroslavna Aria, from “Prince Igor” 
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Glazounov , “Stenka Razin,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 13 


Tchaikovsky . Ouverture Solennelle, “1812” 


Soloist, ODA SLOBODSKAJA 
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See page 11 for Concert Announcements 
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RUSSIAN PROGRAMME 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 12, 1922 
AT 3.30 
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Rimsky-Korsakov Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (After “The 
Thousand Nights and a Night’’) Op. 35 
The S2a and Sindbad’s Ship. 


The Story of the Kalandar Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to pieces on a Rock Sur- 
mounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 
Borodin -  Polovtsian Dances from the Opera, “Prince Igor”’ 
Tchaikovsky . Aria of Lisa, from “Pique Dame” 
Borodin . ' Jaroslavna Aria, from “Prince Igor’’ 


Glazounov . , ' “Stenka Razin,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 13 


Tchaikovsky , . Ouverture Solennelle, “1812” 


Soloist, ODA SLOBODSKAJA 


Soba sLosopsKAya, = See page 11 for Concert Announcements 
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range in an all-Beethoven or even an! 
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all-Wagner program, and incidentally if. 


i! Ty bie ' such a program had been offered, there 
r of Korsakov Number Brings “would probably have been no vacant 
he | aT onatkdveky’s **1812”” was extraordin- | 


ence off its feet. The burst of applause. 
came before the music quite stopped. 


Wet an Ovation | arily well played, sweeping the\ audi- 
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The orchestra’s share in the other. 


¢ PR Ca ; 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra; numbers was capably performed. 

leave @ program sof Russian music, | Miss Slobodskaija is a typical Russian | 
Which aroused cordial applause from a 


large audience yesterday afternoon at| making her singing dramatic. Her 
Symphony Hall. Oda Slobodskaja, the tremolo, which often made one uncer- 


'opera singer, abusing an extraordinari-- 
‘ly good voice by misguided attempts at 


: tain what note she was trying to sing, | 
soprano, first heard here with jient seem dramatic in a blood and | 


' thunder operatic melodrama. In a con-| 


Hp a naturallv agreeable tone into a shrill’ 
sane fund for retired members of the | and unbelievably loud shrieking, the 
estra. effect was such as to make at least two 


x © Monteux: chose wisely tn. putting listeners want to stuff their ears, | 


y Korsakov’s “Scheherezade”’ on She reduces Chaliapin’s musical faults 


he aidan east i Mines ta attract = 1h to absurdity. Her one technical virtue, 


TS®: from the standpoint of concert singing 
r audience. He conducted it | was a diction so cléar that even a lis- 


ie “th the dramatic and rhythmic quality ; tener unfamiliar with Russian could 


: | make out many of the words. She has 
to bring to this music when), fine voice, as her few soft notes 
| roved, though one wonders how any of 
liet Russe. His hearers rose to the | it has survived her use of it. There was 


i : use from vesterday’s audi- 
», applauding every movement of, loud -Spieuse 


| rae ntaaed ence for Miss Slobodskaja, and several 
‘the’ piece vigorously and, bursting at the | recalls. | 
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Enter, the Flute-Players aera PEE Coed 
The Flute-Players’ Club, fosterer of cham- 
ber-music in this town, will resume its 
concerts tomorrow afternoon in the gal- 
leries of the Boston Art Club. Mr. Lau- 
rent: continues to prepare its programmes 
and on that for Sunday he has get a Sere- 
nade of Beethoven for Flute, Violin and 
“Viola; a Concerto for Piano and String 
Quartet by Friedemann Bach; an eigh- 
teenth-century Quartet for Strings by Dit- 
tendorf. ‘The club wisely encourages mu- 
sic for voice and small groups of instru- 
ments.and three such pieces also stand 
on the impending programme, viz: Two 
songs sét by Vaughan Williams out of 
Housman’s “Shropshire Lad’ for tenor 
yoice and a string quartet, and a song, 
“Breton Afternoon,” tq verses by Ernest 
Dowson, set for tenor voice, flute, violin, 
vidla, violoncello and piano by Warren 
Storey Smith. In all three of these num- 
ers Mr. Rulon Robison will be the singer. 
‘The players of the day are Messrs. Lau- 
‘ent, Thillois, Miquelie, Artitres, Kuntz, 
Banroma.and Powell. 25s) am 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 4, at 3.30 doit 


Pension Fund Concert 


BY THE | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Soloists: SIGRID ONEGIN Contralto 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


CHARLES H. BENNETT, Baritone 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


Overture to “Rienzi” 

Prelude to “Lohengrin” 

. Lament of Andromache, from **Achilles”’ 
Madame ONEGIN 


: Overture to “Tannhiuser”’ 


Senin: 


. Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von N iirnberg”’ 


Songs with Orchestra 


““Schmerzen’’ 
*’Triume’”’ 
Madame ONEGIN 


Death of Siegfried and Funeral March 


from “Gétterdimmerung”’ 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magi i 
gic Fire 
Music from “Die Walkiire’’ 
Wotan—CHARLES H. BENNETT 


<= SD 


Tickets now on sale at the box office, $2.50, $2.00, 
$1.50, $1.00 (no tax). 
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end into an ovation which finally 


| HICOCIAM ODN foes the entire orchestra to its feet 
RUS: iAN p OGR in acknowledgment. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Cob a G92 
Concert for Benefit of 

| Pension Fund 


Playing of Korsakov Number Brings 
an Ovation 


The Boston Symphony 
gave a program ‘of Russian 


large audience yesterday afternoon at 
Symphony Hall. Oda Slobodskaja, the 
Russian soprano, first heard here with 
'the UWkrainian Chorus, was the soloist. 
The proceeds of this concert go to the 
pension fund for retired members of the 
orchestra. 

Mr Monteux chose wisely in. putting 
Rimsky Korsakov’s “‘Scheherezade’”’ on 
a program intended to attract a large 
‘nopular audience. He conducted it 
| with the dramatic and rhythmic quality 
ihe used to bring to this music when 


he was conductor for the Diaghiley 


Ballet Russe. His hearers rose to the 
music, applauding every movement of 
, the’ piece vigorously and bursting at the 


Orchestra | 


music, | 
which aroused cordial applause from a 


The second half of the program, how-. 
ever, proved less interesting. The) 
| dances from Boredin’s ‘Prince Igor,”’ | 
'Glazunov’s tone poem “‘Stenka Razin,” | 
| the arias sung by Miss Slobodskaja, | 
'and finally Tchaikovsky‘s noisy trivial 
9812" were monotonous collectively, | 
‘however interesting separately. There ! 
would have been a far greatr emotional | 


range in an all-Beethoven or even an 
all-Wagner program, and incidentally if 
such a program had been offered, there 
would probably have been no vacant 
seats. ' 
Tchaikovsky's ‘1812’’ was extraordin- | 
arily well played, sweeping the, audi- 
ence off its feet. The burst of applause 
came before the music quite stopped. 
The orchestra’s share in the other 
‘numbers was capably performed. 


opera singer, abusing an extraordinari- 
ly good voice by misguided attempts at 
making her singing dramatic. Her 
tremolo, which often made one uncer- 
tain what note she was trying to sing, 
might seem dramatic in a blood and 
thunder operatic melodrama. in a con- 
eert hall, combined with her forcing of 
a naturallv agreeable tone into a shrill 
and unbelievably loud shrieking, the 
effect was such as to make at least two 
listeners want to stuff their ears, 

She reduces Chaliapin’s musical faults 
to absurdity. Her one technical virtue, 
from the standpoint of concert singing 
was a diction so clear that even a lis- 
tener unfamiliar with Russian could 
make out many of the words. She has 
a fine voice, as her few soft notes 
proved, though one wonders how anv of 
it has survived her use of it. There was 
loud applause from vesterdayv’s audi- 
ence for Miss Slobodskaja, and several 
recalls. 
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Enter the Flute-Players yy 5. 1%. '92** 
The Flute-Players’ Club, fosterer of cham- 


ber-music in this 


concerts tomorrow 


town, will resume its 
afternoon in the gal- 


leries of the Boston Art Club. Mr. Lau- 
rent continues to prepare its programmes 
and on that for Sunday he has set a Sere- 
nade of Beethoven for Flute, Violin and 
Viola; a Concerto for Piano and String 
Quartet by Friedemann Bach; an eigh- 
teenth-century Quartet for Strings by Dit- 


tendorf. ‘The club 


wisely encourages mu-~ 


sic for voice and small groups of instru- 


ments and three 
on the impending 


such pieces also stand 
programme, viz: Two 


songs set by Vaughan Williams out of 
Housman’s “Shropshire Lad’ for tenor 
voice and a string quartet; and a song, 


“Breton Afternoon, 


”* tg verses by Ernest 


Dowson, set for tenor voice, flute, violin, 
viola, violoncello and piano by Warren 
Storey Smith. In all three of these num- 
bers Mr. Rulon Robison will be the singer. 
The players of the day are Messrs. Lau- 
rent, Thillois, Miquelle, Artiéres, Kuntz. 
Sanroma and Powell, 


Miss Slobodskaia is a typical Russian 


SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 4, at 3.30 o'clock 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Soloists: SIGRID ONEGIN Contralto 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


CHARLES H. BENNETT, Baritone 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 
Wagner Overture to “Rienzi” 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” 


Lament of Andromache, from “Achilles” 
Madame ONEGIN 


Wagner 
Bruch 


Wagner 
Overture to “Tannhiuser” 
Wagner Prelude ta “Die Moe: ue 
| relude to “‘Die Meistersinger von N iirnberg”’ 
Wagner 


5 " ° So ry °*sf> . 
sia - ngs with Orchestra 
Schmerzen 
*'Triume’”’ 


Madame ONEGIN 


Death of Siegfried and Funeral March 


: from “Gotterdi 9 
Wagner x0tterdiimmerung 


Wotan’s Farewell and Macic F; 
Music from ‘“‘Die Walktire’’ Fire 


Wotan—CHARLES H. BENNETT 


Tickets now on sale at the box office, $2.50, $2.00 
$1.50, $1.00 (no tax). 3 
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tra Gives Program of 
Wagner’s Music 


MME. ONEGIN AND 
_MR. BENNETT sING 


For the Second “‘penston fund’ con- 


.Of Bruch’s 
Sigrid Onegin. 


seeeeee Overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ 
Wagner....._ “sees eeees. Prelude to *‘Lohengrin?’ 
Bruch. -Lament of Andromache from “*Achilles’? 


MME, ONEGIN 
Wagner. .... ss eeeeee Overture to 


Wagoner, 
Prelude t "The Mastersingere 
fagner....... +o + eee ee es oe SONS 
1, *“Schmerzen’’ 
2. *“Traume’’ | 


“Achilles,” 
Warner... iw be ss 
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of Nuremberg’? 
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MME, ONEGIN 


Wagner, 
of Slerfriag and BYuncral March from | 


Death 


‘Dusk of the Gods’’ 
agner, 


Wotan’s Piarewel] and 
‘The Valkyrie’ 


Wotan—ou ARLES #H. BENNET? 
| Before even mounting the steps of 
| Symphony hall one felt an exciting at- 
‘mosphere o aS of some- 
Indoors this at- 
g&htened. There 
ad, nor Standing 
© seemed unus- 
Ough the concert 
this t of alertenes laster. The 
lenzi Overture and Tannhauser 
| Caused guch rousing applause that Mr, 
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Return and Revelation 
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ing with it these high delights. 
Wagner were sone from. Bostonian con- 
cert-halls and opera house, ag a few 
seemed fondly to believe, he has returned 
undiminished, even enhanced, upon both 
old and young ears. To sit before “Die 
Walkiire, when the Chicago Company 
passed to that music-drama, was to know 
the thrill of an audience alert with expec- 
tation, a-quiver with those anticipations 
not only fulfilled but fulfilled beyond all 
reckoning. Even a mediocre performance 
of the relatively barren “Parsifal” left liké 
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On Monday, 
Symphony Concerts 


The Series of Last Year Now Renewed 


eee Gee ne se 


FrorR a second season the Sym- 

phony Orchestra is about to re- 
new the series of supplementary 
Symphony Concerts that it set afoot 
a year ago. They will again num- 
ber five—on. Monday evenings at 
monthly intervals in Symphony 
Hall, to wit: Dec. 11; Jan, 29: Feb. 
19; March 26; April 23. At each 
concert the full orchestra will play; 
Mr. Monteux will conduct; while 
the programmes will range over 
Standard symphonic pieces, long- 
established and well liked. Kach 
concert will likewise bring an 
assisting artist, viz: Ernest Schel- 
ling, the pianist and composer, long 
unheard in Boston; Magdeleine 
Brard, Parisian pianist, remem- 
bered here as promising prodigy: 
Renée Chemet, a youthful French 
violinist brightly talented: Florence 
Macbeth, light soprano not long ago 
of the Chicago Opera: and Mme. 
Ferrabini Jacchia, the dark-voiced 
mezzo-soprano of more than one 
recent “Carmen,” In a world along 
the lines that won these concerts a’ 
sustaining public last season, will 
they now seek to keep and widen 
it. 
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Soprano 
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MAGDELEINE BRARD, Piano 


FLORENCE MACBETH, Soprano 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ 
CONCERTS 


: THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Tuesday, January 16, and Thursday, January 18, 1923 


at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Beethoven Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72 


' Mozart Movements from the Symphony in E-flat major 
| Menuetto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro. 


| Handel Largo 


Solo Violin, RicHArp BurGIN 


Mikes 
by 
bs hi : 


ek 


oe 
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‘Saint-Saéns_. , , . . “The Animals’ Carnival” 
a. Introduction and Royal March of the Lion. 
Cocks and Hens. 
The Elephant. (Solo double-bass, Max Kunze) 
Aquarium. (Solo Flute, GEorcEs LAuRENT) 
Personages with long ears. 
The Cuckoo in the depth of the forest. 
Aviary. 
The Swan. (Solo Violoncello, JEAN BEDETTI!) 
Finale. 

Pianos: ALFRED DE Voto — RICHARD E. StEvENsS 


Lee ae . Hungarian Dances 
No. 5 in G minor. | 


No. 6 in D major. 


Chabrier Rhapsody, “‘Espafia 

Mr, Schelling Indorsing One of His Completed : teins P 
Duo-Art Record Rolls 7 MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTES 
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No adult will be admitted to these concerts unless accompanied by 
one or more children. 
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Mr, Schelling Indorsing One of His Completed 
Duo-Art Record Rolls 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ 


CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, January 16, and Thursday, January 18, 1923 


at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Beethoven 


Mozart 


Handel 


Saint-Saéns 
a. 
b. 
- 


d. 


brahms 


Chabrier 


Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72 


Movements from the Symphony in E-flat major 
Menuetto; Trio. 

Finale: Allegro. 
, Largo 


Solo Violin, RicHARD BurGIN 


' . — The Animals’ Carnival ” 
Introduction and Royal March of the Lion. 
Cocks and Hens. 
The Elephant. (Solo double-bass, Max Kunze) 
Aquarium. (Solo Flute, Georces LAURENT) 
Personages with long ears. 
The Cuckoo in the depth of the forest. 
Aviary. 
The Swan. (Solo Violoncello, JEAN BEDErtTr1) 
l‘inale. 

Pianos: ALFRED DE VOTO RICHARD EF. Stevens 


Hungarian Dances 


Khapsody, “Espafia 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTES 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827 ), OVERTURE TO “RIDELIO.”’ 


Mozart, at the height of his fame in 1787, was visited in Vienna by a 
promising young organist, just come from the town of Bonn on the 
Rhine to seek his fortunes in the creat musical capital. This young 
man, whose name was Beethoven, sat down to the piano and played. 


The master Mozart stepped quietly ‘nto the next room and remarked: 
‘Watch him. He will make a stir in the world some day!”’ 

How splendidly this prophecy came true! For Beethoven changed 
the entire course of music. He poured every emotion into his scores— 
feelings of power and mastery, of love, of deep grief and suffering. The 
people who had been charmed by the smiling measures of Mozart, 
formal, polished, and eraceful, would find themselves impressed, startled 
by sudden great, crashing chords, and the next moment moved to tears. 

In a word, this man of little stature was a mighty giant of mind and 
spirit. Note the two moods which follow one another in this overture 
to “Fidelio.” The one soit, gentle, and songful, the other, which has 
the upper hand in the end, joyous, swilt, triumphant. This was the 
last of four overtures which Beethoven wrote as an opening to ‘‘Fidelio,” 


his only opera. 


It is interesting to observe how very differently Mozart and Beethoven 


set about composing. Mozart would dash off an overture to one of his 
operas in an evening, and never give it another thought. As for Beet- 
hoven, a single work would absorb his thoughts and energies sometimes 
for years before he was ready to give it to the world. Sometimes he sat 
at the piano, composing, lost in his work. But he loved the fields and 
woods, and more often he would stride about the countryside, thinking 
out his themes, not noticing the rain or snow. 
He always carried a notebook with him, and when a musical phrase 
would come to him, he would jot it down. These notebooks, which 
have been carefully preserved, show a theme written in twenty or more 
forms before Beethoven was ready to use It. The first form might be 
rather thin and unimportant; each change would be for the better, 
a, new touch of beauty here and there, until at last he had a wondrous 
theme, a theme like nothing ever before known, with which to work 


his magic. 


MINUET AND 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (1756-1791). 
(K. No. 548). 


FINALE FROM THE SYMPHONY IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
Mozart’s music does not have this great underlying power which 
comes only from long thought. But it has something which Beethoven's 
lacks—the charm of the instantaneous. Mozart composed as easily 
as a bird sings. His music is light-hearted and sociable. It sparkles 


with wit and high spirits. He wrote with speed, neatness, and accuracy, 
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opera company, hire another composer to write another opera on the 
same subject which he had chosen. They would arrange balls and 
receptions on Handel’s opera or concert nights,—even tear down his 


announcement posters,—so Handel and his operatic venture would 
suddenly fail aia be plunged into bankruptcy. From wealth he would S Y mphony Fall. 
in a few days find himself as deeply in debt. In this way he went through 
several fortunes. But he never gave up the fight. He would always 
find another chance to be heard, and would become the popular idol SEASON 1922--23 
once more. He died beloved by all England and was given & tomb § ° 


non the great in Westminster Abbey BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS (1835-1921). “Tr ANIMALS’ CARNIVAL’ PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


A wittier composer than Saint-Saens, the Frenchman, would be 


hard to find. Besides writing music in every possible form he was a ¢ mWrd wh". +. io. made no appeal whatever! 
ny a , seer aca | _ [the audience at large, and even the 
fine pianist, a poet, a critic and playwright, a scientist, traveller, and +e eee RT | Hungarian dances pay His ven tie 


amateur actor. He was always fond of a joke, and the ‘Carnival of | which set the blood of old stage gee 


Animals,” which he calls a ‘Grand Zoélogical Fantasia,” is really only Tap | Th Weiter ton mighty fast, stirred the 
a joke. It was written for “The Trumpet” a private gathering of Pie | DR }teachere have oh Heda ‘hen, that 
musicians and other artists who would make music together. The | 4a0 atin to beat time, let ryhthin eine 
various birds and beasts speak for themselves 1n the music, and at the Herold — Rene gio, the heads of their small chara 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897). HUNGARIAN Dances, NOs. 9 Rhythm and Humor yeatectés:/aiealae 
in G MINOR AND 6 IN D MAJOR. ah ha ni ‘plea: “all ‘else, Saint Saem 


In the spring of 1853, two young men started off on a concert tour GREATER APPEAL 
of Germany, playing the violin and piano together. One was Remenyl, | iebaheratilGamad ihn, * peace 
a successful Hungarian violinist, and the other was Brahms, carrying ) MADE BY LATTER 
a roll of his own manuscript, but as yet unknown. They earned just me 
enough to pay their way from town to town. The young Hungarian isl ddan: ade kuna ate: Ahabuie aia 
introduced Brahms to Liszt and Joachim. Joachim introduced him the Symphony orchestra gave the a i 
to Schumann. Schumann proclaimed him a genius to the world, and young people's concert of this season. | th 
his fame was made. This was the’ program: | ; eBid overture } 
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opera company, hire another composer to write another opera on the 


same subject which he had chosen. They would arrange balls and 
receptions on Handel’s opera or concert nights,—even tear down his 
announcement posters,—so Handel and his operatic venture would 
suddenly fail and be plunged into bankruptcy. From wealth he would 
in a few days find himself as deeply in debt. In this way he went through 
several fortunes. But he never gave up the fight. He would always 
find another chance to be heard, and would become the popular ido! 
once more. He died beloved by all England and was given a tomb 


among the great in Westminster Abbey. 
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a joke. It was written for “The Trumpet” a private gathering of 
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a successful Hungarian violinist, and the other was Brahms, carrying 
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ik rape tad without change to- 


: the same hour. In makimg this 
6 Mr. Monteux again showed tis’ 
F gense of fitness in such matters 
B icctine, that seldom errs, for bal- 


: oe eptabte: contrast. Believing that 


roungsters should hear from such 
n¢ or sos stra the compositions, not of little 
of. api pbut.of men truly great, 
em for the present pair.of con- 
pe : are by Beethoven, Mozart, Han- 
nt-Saéns, Brahms. and Chabrier— 
at. might. stand upon the pro- 
f.any Symphony Concert. But, 
gaan «by their lighter pieces 
} composers. represented. From 
{ en n came ‘the Overture to “Fidelio,” 
Sr 18: 14, as a second and relatively 

. sopra ea empt to make for his opera 
r oath iction less profound, less sym- 

> re suitably operatic, than the 

y. “Leonore No. Ill.” Though it is 


BE ay 


Ye ply usical ideas of importance, the 


del elic 2” C ) % me is effective, and it suited 


. Monteux’s purpose. Moz- 


sented ‘by the charming 
Finale from. the Symphony in 


Handel by his- celebrated 
niliar concert-arrangement 
; Brahms by the two most 
ie angni Dariges; Chaprier 
ating, exhilarating “Hspafia, ae 
by nine canis srore 

. nin Carnival. i . 
farir iy 7 ‘that i au. d'esprit anew, it sditod 
: n Saint-Saéns had written 
| gntertain and edify the 
umber. ¢ a sth - a“ a" ‘ ssils,’’ in which Saint- 
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Mr. Monteux omitted the 


compos igo roles he omit | 
thes $ nae depends upon the- 


of the Galop from ‘Offenbach’s sot pheat b 
a Hest. concert: for this season _ 
scribes the Turtles, and.with it—doubtless 


inte: abandoned the piece that t de- 


because thére was not time to play. all 
of the set—the numbers depicting the Wi ad. 
Horses of Tartary and’ the Kangaroos. ” 

remaining pieces, each of them obvious. in. 
intention and effect, were heard rapturously 
by the youthful audience, and applauded 
accordingly. Especially did the youngsters 
delight in the ‘Cocks and Hens,’ ‘in the 
“Cuckoo in the Depths of the Forest,” in 
the pretty melody of “The Swan,” and in 
the ‘“‘Personages. With Long Ears.” Trueg 
at least one child was of the belief that 
these personages were not donkeys, ‘put 
rabbits. To her the piece,. with its com- 
ically graphic prayings, eloquently sug~ 
gested the genus bunny, so shes too, found 
pleasure in it. Verily, the imagination of 
childhood is a wondrous thing ! : 

Of the items on this particular pro- 
gramme only Beethoven's Overture, none 
too absorbing music for a trained hearer, 
might be considered an unsuitable choice 
for a concert of this nature. But if the 
music lacks strong rhythmic or melodic 
appeal, it ‘served excellently “to display the 
tonal virtues of the orchestra especially 
in the string-section. The opening octaves 
were like the snap of a whip, and at the 
end the. violins hac a cutting brilliance. 
The fitness of Mr, Monteux’s other num- 
pers admits of _no questioning. Saint- 
Saéns’s “Carnival” might of itself. have 
prompted the eiving of such a. concert. 
The inclusion of the Largo, wtih. its ‘richly 
sounding harps, was, 4 happy tnought. Ana 
Brahms’s Dances, with their zestful melo- 
dies and .their quick interchanges of 
rhythm, are the very thing to hold the at- 
tention of an audience of boys and girls. 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, February | 3,and Wednesday, February 14,1923 
at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Weber Overture to the Opera, “Oberon” 


Beethoven “Allegretto” from the Symphony in A major, No. ” 


Berlioz ‘"March to the Scaffold” from the Fantastic Symphony 


Massenet “Invocation” from the Suite, “The Erinyes’’ 


Cello Solo—JEAN BEDETTI 


Bizet Suite from the Opera, ‘“Carmen” 


iaicsaeeas (Prelude to Act IV). 


The Dragoons of Alcala (Prelude to Act IT). 
Intermezzo (Prelude to Act ITI). 
Introduction (to Act I). 


MacDowell . “In Wartime” from the Indian Suite oa 


Tchaikovsky Overture, 1812” 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35c. each 


No adult will be admitted to these concerts unless accompanied by one or 
more children 
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Youngsters and the Menagerie 
Like the Symphony Comcerts of Monday 


evenings, the Boston Orchestra’s Concerts| composer's gibe 
for Young People are becoming an institu-)} the 


tion. 
Hall befell the first concert for this season 
of the latter series, and the pieces then 
played will be repeated without change to- 
morrow at the same hour. In makimg this 
programme Mr. Monteux again showed (.is 
persistent sense of fitness in such matters 
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lacking in musical ideas of importance, the 
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well enough Mr. Monteux’s purpose. M0zZ- 
(art was represented by the charming 
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E-flat major; Handel by his celebrated 


But, | 


were like the snap of 
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Brahms by the two most | 


‘popular of his Hungarian Dances; Chaprier | 


by his scintillating, exhilarating “Espana,” 
and Saint-Saéns by nine numbers from 
“The Animals’ Carnival.” 
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number entitled ‘Fossils,’ in which Saint- 
Saéns is sophisticated satirist, while possi- 
Aly out of respect for the feelings of those 
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at pianists. Again. since 
humor depends upon the slow playing 
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scribes the Turtles, and with it—doubtless 
because there was not time to play all 
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intention and effect, were heard rapturously 
the youthful audience, and applauded 
accordingly. Especially did the youngsters 
delight in the “Cocks and Hens,” in the 
“Cyckoo in the Depths of the Forest,” in 
the pretty melody of “The Swan,” and in 
the ‘‘Personages With Long Ears.” True 
at least one child was of the belief that 
these personages were not donkeys, but 
rabbits. To her the piece, with its com-~ 
ically graphic brayings, eloquently sug- 
gested the genus bunny, so, she, too, found 
Verily, the imagination of 
wondrous thing! 

of the items on this particular pro- 
rramme only Beethoven's Overture, none 
too absorbing music for a trained hearer, 
might be considered an unsuitable choice 
for a concert of this nature. But if the 
music lacks strong rhythmic or melodic 
appeal, it served excellently “to display the 
tonal virtues of the orchestra especially 
in the string-section. The opening octaves 
a whip, and at the 
end the violins hac a cutting brilliance. 
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hers admits of no questioning. Saint- 
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prompted the riving of such a concert. 
Largo, wtih its richly 
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dies and their quick interchanges of 
rhythm, are the very thing to hold the at- 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, February | 3,and Wednesday, February 14,1923 
at 4 oclock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


W 
eber Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Oberon”’ 


Beethoven 


“Allegretto” from the Symphony in A major, No. 7 


Berlioz “March to the Scaffold” from the Fantastic Symphony 


Massenet _ ion” y 
Mass nvocat ite, °° 
ocation”’ from the Suite, “The Erinyes’’ 


‘Cello Solo—JEAN BEDETTI 
Bizet suite fre 
et is Suite from the Opera, ‘‘Carmen” 
Aragonaise (Prelude to Act IV). 
The Dragoons of Alcala (Prelude to Act IT) 
Intermezzo (Prelude to Act ITT). Pe 
Introduction (to Act I). 


VMacDowel] . ‘In Wartime’’ from the Indian Suite 


Uchaikovsky : 
aikovsky Overture, 1812” 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35c. each 
No adult will be admitted to these concerts unless accompanied by one or 
more children 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER (1786-1826). OVERTURE TO THE 
OpERA “OBERON.”’ 


The Overture opens with a horn call—the magic horn of Oberon, 
King of the Elfs, summoning his subjects. It is answered by soft, fairy 
music, with light, elfin passages for the flutes and clarinets. This leads 
to a crashing chord for the whole orchestra, and the overture is under 
way. However, King Oberon’s horn is heard again before it 1s over. 

Fairy enchantment usually came into Weber's operas. “Oberon,” 
his last, was written for England, and was first performed in London. 
It was applauded furiously, and the Overture and several airs had to be 


repeated. ‘When the final curtain fell,” wrote Weber’s son in a book © 


describing his father’s life, ‘the name ‘Weber’ was shouted incessantly, 
until the curtain was again raised and Weber stood trembling and 
exhausted before the frenzied crowd. It was the first time such a 
demonstration had taken place in England.” The composer was then 
on the verge of sickness and died soon afterwards, never seeing his own 


country again. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827). Seconp MoOvEMENT, 


ALLEGRETTO, FROM THE SEVENTH SyMPHONY IN A MAJoR, OP. 92. 


When the Seventh Symphony was first performed, Weber himself is 
said to have remarked, ‘Beethoven is now ready for the madhouse.”’ 
This was indeed the attitude of many people in Beethoven’s time. 
Weber was the rage then, and his music was all the fashion. Now he 


sounds old-fashioned. Beethoven, then scarcely understood, now 
impresses us with the full force of his genius. His is not the music of 
a day, but of all time. 

In a word; Beethoven was what Wagner called “a composer of the 
future.’ We of later generations can feel the full force of his genius. 

Beethoven, according to all accounts of those who knew him, was a 
strange person to look at. He was quite short, and had a shock of hair 
which was never combed. He was so absorbed in the wonderful strains 
of music taking shape in his mind, that he paid no attention to his 
appearance and his untidy clothes. He might have looked rather 
ridiculous except that his musical genius glowed in his face and gave 
his firm chin and high forehead a noble aspect. When a musical idea 
had hold of him, his eyes would shine like live coals, and even attract 
the attention of passers-by on the street. 

When he went to Vienna to study, as a young man, the lords and 
ladies of that city received him into their houses, and overlooked his 
odd ways because of the beautiful music he could make when he chose 
to sit down at the piano. 

Beethoven fell in love several times with the pretty daughters of the 
nobility. But in each case a “musician” was looked upon as unworthy 
when there were plenty of counts and captains about, and the match 
was broken off. So poor Beethoven poured his heart into a love song 
or into such wonderful romantic music as the Fourth Symphony and 
the “Moonlight” Sonata. And Beethoven remained a bachelor. 

Early in life, Beethoven was afflicted with the worst thing which could 
happen to a musician—deafness. He had to give up playing the piano, 
and conducting an orchestra. When he composed a new score, he could 
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not hear a note of it, but that did n 

ot stop him from composing. Hi 
— — or _ 0 “above Symphony, were wsithon : total 

could do this in his mi 
He “imagined ey ecause each note rang clear in his mind. 
is “Allegretto” is the slow movement, the c 

-mo alm and quiet numb 
"2 hes Seventh Symphony which is otherwise full I ohm and ieee 
oisterous rhythm and energy. ‘This movement, with a simple rhythm 
repeated again and again, would probably soon become monotonous if 
some one else had written it, but from Beethoven there is endless 
variety and new beauty in every measure. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ (1803-1869). Marcu 1 
O THE § 
THE Fantastic SympHony, No. 1, ie: "vipa sai 


_ The composer of the ‘Fantastic Symphony” had a f IC J 
tion. Being almost as fond of poetry na aaake he ther cieaee Loe 
when Shakespeare was given in Paris. Once he was particularly moved 
by a performance of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” In fact, he found himself 
in love with the “Juliet”? in the company—an English actress named 
ee. a Dc lnaganw! he was really in love with the actress 

part wou e harc im “Juliet” 

‘Henrietta’ Sees Wis can en he say. Probably to him “Juliet” and 

nd Berlioz declared his love in the speech which h — 
speech of music. ‘That is how the “Pantastic asa abe Semi 
ber 9g It is about a young musician (Berlioz, of course) who loves a 
ady, but she does not appreciate or return his love. In despair he 
esegg nd himself with opium. The dose is not strong enough to kill 
him, but plunges him into a heavy sleep. He sees visions of his beloved 
in a@ series of strange scenes. Beside himself, he kills her. He is con- 
demned to death and led to execution. A tremendous procession of 
a apm ej ogg goes with him to the scaffold. And 

imself executed. 

befor Basco pene e love theme is heard once more just 

iss Smithson heard of this symphony, was in Pari 
performance, and was seen seated ice iia. Berlioz pend on nt 
kettledrums, which are used plentifully enough in this score She was 
convinced of the sincerity of her admirer, and not long afterwards the 
were married. Unfortunately, they were not happy. , 


JULES MASSENET (1842-1912). Invocation FROM THE INCIDENTAL 
Music tro “THE ERINYEs.’’ 


Massenet, like Berlioz, was a French composer. But he was less 
excitable and his music is less exciting—also less original. He wrote 
@ series of numbers to be played at a performance of ‘The Erinyes” 
(the avenging spirits of Greek mythology whom the Romans called 

Furies’). The Invocation is a sorrowful song played at the funeral] 
of King Agamemnon. The violoncello is muted; that is to say, a “mute” 
or small wooden clamp is placed over the strings, giving the tones a 
soft, muffled, and far-off quality. 
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GEORGES BIZET (1838-1875). Surre FROM THE OPERA “CARMEN.” 


Aragonaise (Prelude to Act IV). “The Aragonaise” is a characteristic 
dance of Aragon, in which the favorite instrument of the Spanish dancer, 
the tambourin, is used. 

The Dragoons of Alcala (Prelude to Act II). This is mostly for bassoon 
solo—the long, deep-voiced member of the wood-wind family. 

Intermezzo (Prelude to Act III). The melody is played by the flute 


solo, with harp accompaniment. 
Introduction (to Act I). In this number comes the tune of the famous 


Toreador song. 

Bizet was never properly appreciated in his lifetime. His Spanish 
opera, “Carmen,” was first produced in Paris on March 3, 1875. It 
was criticised because the plot was brutal and unpleasant. Exactly 
three months later, on June 3, Bizet died. But “Carmen” lived. Soon 
it was being given all over Europe, and now it has become one of the 
most popular of all operas. Perhaps the best thing in “Carmen” is 
the brilliant and effective orchestral scoring, as can be seen in this suite. 


EDWARD MacDOWELL (1861-1908). “IN War TIME,’’ FROM THE 
INDIAN SurTeE IN E minor, No. 2, Op. 48. 


MacDowell was one of the foremost composers of our own country. 
He wished his music to be American, made a special study of the music 
of the American Indians, and used their songs in his Indian Suite. ‘In 
War Time” is a scalp-dance, although MacDowell’s version is very 
much more civilized than any Indian’s. The “Indian Suite’? was ded- 
eated to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and was first performed by 
this Orchestra in New York and in Boston in 1896. It is often called 


MacDowell’s masterpiece. 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893). OUVERTURE SOLENNELLE, 
1812,” Op. 49. 


This Overture is what might be called a ‘‘battle piece.’ Tchaikovsky, 
the famous Russian composer, was asked to write a work to be played 
at the dedication of the Church of the Redeemer in Moscow, in 1881. 
It celebrates the triumph of the Russian army over Napoleon, thie 
mighty general before whom all Europe had trembled. It was in 1812, 
a year well known to every Russian, that Napoleon sacked Moscow, 
but was vanquished at the Battle of Borodino. The Overture was 
to be performed by a huge orchestra in the public square before the 


church. Church bells were to be pealed during the last measures, 


] 


and volleys of cannon fired off. In the concert performance, tubular 


bells are used, and the cannon shots replaced by the bass drum. 

The Overture starts quietly enough with the hymn “God, Preserve 
thy People.’ The two sides in the battle are suggested by the Russian 
national hymn and the Marseillaise. The two hymns clash in a terrific 
combat. The Russian hymn finally triumphs over the French. 
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suited best. sweep and glow of this overture once the 
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GEORGES BIZET (1838-1875). SUITE FROM THE OprrRA ‘‘CARMEN.”’ 
Aragonaise (Prelude to Act IV). “The Aragonaise”’ is a characteristic 
dance of Aragon, in which the favorite instrument 0 


the tambourin, is used. ot 

The Dragoons of Alcala (Prelude to Act II). a is — bassoon 
—_ -voiced member of the wood-wind tamuy. 

eee eke The melody is played by the flute y 


Intermezzo (Prelude to Act III). 
Symphony Orchestra Pro- 


solo, with harp accompaniment. | 
I Ph wr (to Act I). In this number comes the tune of the famous 
gram Appeals; Bedetti 

Is Soloist 


‘jhall stood up, the bétter to sso wh 
_ ~pwras going on, and whén the march, was’ 
over everybody applauded lustily. If 


anish dancer va JU o | jover everybody 
f the Sp ae | ~ . | the sheer beauty of Mozart, Bee 


Weber and Bizet fails as siznaliy aa 
the simplicities of Haydn and the music 
of rythm above all else to stir young 
company, luckily music remains of un-. 
interrupted movement, of vivid color | 
and of emotional force. There is always. 


whew R. RR. G. 
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Hearing and Believing an nied « 


At the concerts of the cnieeeee hte 
for youngsters, Mr. Stock, from the vondue- 
tor’s stand, says a word+to them about each 
piece. It is this, that, or the other, he 


explains simply; of such and such was the 
vomposer and so and so are the instru- 
ments he chose. A similar spokesman—not 
necessarily Mr. Monteux—might do as good 
Service to the like concerts of the Boston 
Orchestra. Yesterday afternoon, at Sym- 
phony Hall, the chosen pieces were de- 
signed in degree to exhibit various instru- 
ments or choirs; to exemplify one or an- | 
other Species of music. Yet without a word | 
in their ears how were the young people 
to know that the brass bore the burden of 


Toreador song. 


Bizet was never properly appreciated in his lifetime. His Spanish 


opera, “Carmen,” was first produced in Paris on March 3, 1875. a 
was criticised because the plot was brutal and unpleasant. Exact \ 
three months later, on June 3, Bizet died. But “Carmen”’ lived. grt 
it was being given all over Europe, and now it has become one of t Me 
most popular of all operas. Perhaps the best thing in “Carm«¢ n’ Is 
the brilliant and effective orchestral scoring, as can be seen in this suite. 


| 


IS SECOND PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


This is the program Myr. Monteux ar- 
ranged for the second concert by the 
Symphony orchestra for young people 
iin Symphony Fall yesterday afternoon: 


Weber. ...... .Overture to the Opem, ‘‘Oberon’’ 


: | 
(" a TI 1 ke 
FROM | Beethoven, 


EDWARD MacDOWELL (1861-1908). “IN War TIME,’ 
INDIAN SurTE In E minor, No. 2, Op. 48. 


MacDowell was one of the foremost composers of our own country. 
He wished his music to be American, made a special study of the musi 
of the American Indians, and used their songs In his Indian Suite. In 
War Time” is a scalp-dance, although MacDowell s version 1s ver) 
much more civilized than any Indian’s. The “Indian Suite” was dedi- 
eated to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and was first performed by 
this Orchestra in New York and in Boston in 1896. It 1s often called 


MacDowell’s masterpiece. 


OUVERTURE SOLENNELLPE. 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893). 
‘3852,’ Ur. 4. 


° ° ae PPTs os 5 be =) 
This Overture is what might be called a “battle piece.” 1 haikovsky. 


the famous Russian composer, was asked to write a work to be played | 


at the dedication of the Church of the Redeemer in Moscow, in 1881. 
It celebrates the triumph of the Russian army over Napoleon, thre 
mighty general before whom all Europe had t rembled. | It was mn 1812, 
a year well known to every Russian, that Napoleon sacked Moscow : 
but was vanquished at the Battle of Borodino. — The Overture was 
to be performed by a huge orchestra In the public square before th 
church. Church bells were to be pealed during the last measures, 
and volleys of cannon fired off. In the concert performance, tubular 
bells are used, and the cannon shots replaced by the bass drum. % 

The Overture starts quietly enough with the hymn God, Preserve 
thy People.’’ The two sides in the battle are suggested by the Russian 
national hvmn and the Marseillaise. The two hymns clash in a terrifi 
combat. The Russian hymn finally triumphs over the f rench. 
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| thoven movement, 


| tencd. 
|responded to the MacDowell 
Time,” 
bored. 
| the last movement. where most 

: nt, Y : e 

| Suited best. eae 


| else. 
‘music with sound to & and substance, — 


| “‘Allegre ay ' 
ee from the Symphony in A major, 


N 


| Berlioz, 
March to the Seaffold’’ from the Fantastile | 


Symphony. 
Ma sxenet, 
[nvocation’’ from Suite, ‘The 


Bizet. .. .. Oi cag Solo—Jean Bedetti, 


one: mn Or benargeth from the Indien Suite 
For this second concert of the wint 
— Monteux provided solider fare on 
ag been his way heretofore, Hig 
audience as usual was Interesting to 
watch. The Weber overture, barring 
the loud, Sudden chord at the begin- 


ning of the allegro, which amused, left | 
)can find in the music and in the perform- 


the company cold. So did the Bee- 


though it is in 

a, fact that so long as this music Saas 
moved”? the audience attentively lis- 
In precisely the same way they 
“In War 
only the quiet middle portion 
So, in the suite from “Carmen,” 


It pleased by no means so well, how- 


éver, as the Invocation from Massenet’s | 


suite “The Hrinyes” less 
put, his hackneyed sOng 
played by Mr. Bedetti. 


imposingly 
*“Elegis,’’ 
A youthful 


audience, so much is clear, likes genti- ° 


mental music smoothly played above all 
Next in favor, however, comes 


and some emotional appeal; near the 


end of the Berlioz march not a few - 
boys, and girls too, in one part of the . 


Erinyes’’ | 
Suite from thé Opera, ‘Carmen’ | 


2 POH eee wre see -Overture, ‘*1819" 


-not escape. 


They 


the “March to the Scaffold” from Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic Symphony”; or that clarinet, 
flute and bassoon, for example, shone out 
ofthe fragments of “Carmen’’; or that 
MacDowell, represented by a fragment of 
the “Indian Suite,’ was proof that Ameri- 
cans aS well as Kuropeans write significant 
music; or that in the Overture to “Oberon,” 
run fairy fantasy and knightly tale. Sure- 
ly there is some one in Boston—and not 
too far from Symphony. Hall—who could so 
talk engagingly to youngsters in their early 
teens; while so doing, he would enlarge the 
pleasure that is the profit of these concerts. 

As it is, the youngsters take what they 


ance, what also, being human, they can- 
Plainly the magic and mystery 
in the beginning of the Overture to 
“Oberon” held them tense; while as we 
elders spring within, so they sprang openly 
to the impact of Weber’s cleaving. chord. 
like the energies. of music—the 
Sweep and glow of this overture once the 


: chord has cut it free; the tonal-pomps con- 


tending of Chaikovsky’s “1812”; the brazen 
stride insistent of Berlioz’s March; the 
Song of the Bull-Fighter upborne to more 
than operatic climax. Bizet’s rhythm and 
color in the entr’actes of “Carmen” plain- 
ly warmed them; but the sheer tonal love- 
liness of the misty prelude to the third act 
left them groping. Masséenet’s sugary air 
for violoncello was sweet to their ear 4, 
but the bare, unfrosted beauty of the Aiis~ 
gretto from Beethoven’s Seventh Syme- 
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phony baffled them., For such youth, ap- 
parently, either _Massenet’s cuddling, . Bi- 
zet’s glows or Weber’s romantic ‘fires. 
Again, too, the elder children were the 
more! intent listeners. Among them it was 
possible to descry rapt faces and to suspect 
ears understanding; while smaller girls 
and younger boys seemed but to hear and 
wonder with a childish curiosity or else 
to do as they were bid patiently—or restr 
lessly. (Some were obviously in training 
to be the talkers of the next. generation— 
or the next but one—in the’ theatre). No 
doltbt it is wisdom ‘‘to catch ’em young’; 
but it is also wisdom to catch them when 
they are old enough to feel however 
vaguely and also. comprehend however 
darkly. Wiser still might it be to catch 
them oftener. Once or twice in a year, 
these youngsters have the opportunity of 
yesterday. At least once a month from 
November to April, it might be spread 
for them. Then they would know, and, 
Knowing, also care. SL 2 P: 


Canaan yt 


| the piano. 


PLAY IN HONOR OF 
~ JONAS CHICKERING 


: H eiall mS 2267923 


| Musicians Entertain Large 
and Friendly Audience 


By PHILIP HALE 

A concert in commemoration of the 
Jonas Chickering centennial took place 
i yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
‘The program, a tong and varied one, 
was as follows: The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Monteux, 
played Debussy’s ‘‘Nuages” and ‘‘Fetes,’’ 
the Prelude to “‘The Mastersingers.”’ It 
performed with Messrs. Maier and Pat- 
tison Mozart's Concerto for two pianos, 
and with Mr. Dohnanyi his Variations. 
on a Nursery Song for orchestra with, 
piano obbligato.+ Germaine Schnitzer! 
played a Scherzo by Chopin, Mozart’s| 


Pastorale Variee and Schubert’s Military}, 


March. Elly Ney played a Rhapsody} 
by. Brahms, an Andante by Beethoven 
and Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody. 

As prelude to the concert the Han-) 
del and Havdn Society, led by Mr. Mol-| 
ler hauer, sarg the sonorous chorus ‘‘Nn- 
fold, Ye Portals,’”’ from Gounod’s ‘“Re- 
demption.”’ 

The performance of the chorus, the 
orchestra and the pianists was warmly 
appreciated by an audience that filled! 
the hall. | 

Mr. Dohnanyi’s Variations on ‘Ah, 
vous dirai je Maman,” an old song, 
which Adolphe Adam varied brilliantly 
for a soprano voice, were played in 
London Jast January., They were per 
formed yesterday for the first time in} 
Boston. There is a solemn, one might 
say boisterously tragic introduction fon 
full orchestra. This with the fugato at 
the end were written, to use Mr. Doh- 
nanyi’s own words, “ior the joy of the 
friends of humor and vexation of the 
‘others.” The humor, if there is any, 
| consists ‘n the contrast hetween this 
‘thunderous orchestral speech, which 
Imight be a prelude to an Aeschylean 
itrag~edy, and the announcement of the 
childish tune in a childish manner by 
The variations, the orna- 
| mentation, the metamorphoses of the 
| tune are indisputably ingenious. That 


EMIL MOLLENHAUER, Conductor 


~ ~~ 


caw ~s | a is oe ‘ 
they are humorous is a question that 


; might be argued. Musical jesting, es- 


pecially if it is long drawn out, is, as 
rule, wearisome. Mr. Dohnanyi's in- 
vention does not flag, but when he is 
most humorous, he is to be taken seri- 


ously. In one variation there is a sug- 


gestion of Brahms. Another is in the 
nature of a Viennese waltz, but this 
waltz has neither the Swing nor the 


sensuousness that characterize the 


Waltzes of Johann and Joseph Strauss. 


There is instrumentation that may be. 
described as ‘“‘clever’’—as the dialogue | 
between piccolo and bassoon, and there 
is instrumentation that is now rich and 
now thick. The performance wags very 
briliant and the pianist and the con- 
ductor were recalled many times. 

Mr. William J. Henderson, the ac- 
complished music critic of the New 
York Herald, introduced by Mr. Cour 
tenay Guild, made an interesfing and 
at times eloquent address. that was 
not too long. Arguing from the contri- 
bution by the Romans of strength to 
architecture, he pointed out how the in- 


‘vention of Jonas Chickering made § it 


possible for the piano works of the 
great composers from Bach to Liszt to 
be heard today in their full beauty and 
splendor, whereas before this invention 
the older composers, having tinkling in- 
struments, had written in the faith that 
their music would at some time be 80, 
heard, ; 
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phony baffled them. For such youth, ane 
parently, either Massenet’s cuddling, 5Bi- 
zet’s glows or Weber's romantic fires. 
Again, too, the elder children were the 
more intent listeners. Among them it was 
possible to descry rapt faces and to suspect 
ears understanding; while smaller girls 
and younger boys seemed but to hear and 
wonder with a childish curiosity or else 
to do as they were bid patiently——or rest- 
lessly. (Some were obviously in trainins 
to be the talkers of the next generation- 
or the next but one—in the theatre). No 
doubt it is wisdom “to catch ‘em youns 
but it is also wisdom to catch them when 
they are old enough to feel however 
vaguely and also comprehend however 
darkly. Wiser still might if be to catch 
them oftener. Once or twice in a year, 
these youngsters have the opportunity of 
vesterday. At least once a month from 
November to April, 1t might be spread 
for them. Then they would know, and, 
knowing, also care. H. T 
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Spicing Gravity With Humor 
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Erno Dohnanyi 


Composer and Pianist in the Amusing Variations Played in Boston on 
aturday for the First Time in America 


rege 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


There will be anintermission of ten minutes after the Sy Inpho 
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SYMPHONY HALL, 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES, 
BOSTON. 
FLOOR PLAN. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


STAGE 
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| BOSTON SYMPHONY 
SATURDAY EVENING ORCHESTRA 


STAGE 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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For the twenty-four Friday Afternoon 
Concerts there will be no public sale, the few 
reserved seats not re-subscribed being in- 


sufficient to fill applications on the waiting 
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Concerts seats are now available at $20, $30, 


$35, $40, $45, $48, $55, $65 (no tax). 


(Season tickets to be paid for on or before September 1.) 
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The subscription office at Symphony Hall is open daily 


from 9 am. to 5 p.m., and also from 8 to 10 p.m. during 
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| BOSTON SYMPHONY 
SATURDAY EVENING ORCHESTRA 
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For the twenty-four Saturday Evening 
Concerts seats are now available at $20, $30, 


$35, $40, $45, $48, $55, $65 (no tax). 


(Season tickets to be paid for on or before September 1.) 
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The subscription office at Symphony Hall is open daily 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


43rd Season 1923-1924 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 12-13, 1923 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 
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SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 


This year’s subscribers for the series of 24 Friday after- 
noon and 24 Saturday evening concerts have an option 
until May | to retain their seats for the following season 
of 1923-24. 

Applications from new subscribers are now being received 
and their names placed on the waiting list. These applica- 
tions will be filled in order of receipt and seats allotted as 
near the desired location as possible shortly after May I. 

Season Tickets for 24 concerts, $70, $65, $60, $35, $50, 
$48, $45, $40, $35, $30, $20. No tax. 


Address all communications to 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


Please advise if you have not already received your 
renewal subscription notice. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, CON DUCTOR 


PEAS 
ie” 
hay 
Oe 


e%, > ae 
Sie Sin =D 2 eas 


Burgin, R. 
Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Gundersen, R. 
Kassman, N. 


_Thillois, F. 


Murray, J. 


Stonestreet, L. 
Diamond, S. 


Fourel, G. 
Artiéres, L. 


Bedetti, J. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-third Season, 1923-1924 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 





PERSONNEL 


Hoffmann, J. 


Mahn, F. 


Pinfield, C. 


Cherkassky, P. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Goldstein, S. 


Tapley, R. 


Erkelens, H. 


Werner, H. 


Van Wynbergen, C. 
Gerhardt, S. 


Deane, C. 


Keller, J. 


Schroeder, A. Barth, C. 


Kunze, M. 
Keller, K. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 


Bladet, G. 
Amerena, P. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


Horns. 


Wendler, G. 
Schindler, G. 
Hess, M. 
Lorbeer, H. 


Seydel, T. 
Gerhardt, G. 


OBOES. 


Longy, G. 
Lenom, C. 
Stanislaus, 


ENGLISH Horns. 
Mueller, F. 


Speyer, L. 


HorRNS. 


Valkenier, W. 


Hain, F. 


Van Den Berg, C. 
Gebhardt, W. 


TUBA. HARPS. 


Sidow, P. 


Holy, A. 


Delcourt, L. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A. 





VIOLINS. 


Fiedler, B. 
Mariotti, V. 


Kurth, 
Bryant, M. 


Del Sordo, R. 
Seiniger, S. 


VIOLAS. 


Grover, H. 
Shirley, P. 


Gerardi, A. 
Krafit, 


Kluge, 


Hamilton, V.. 
W. Sauvlet, H. 


Siegl, F. 


R. Riedlinger, H. 
Knudsen, C. 


Messina, S. 


Fiedler, A. 
Mullaly, J. 


M. 


Zahff, F. 


VIOLONGELLOS. 


Belinski, M. 
Stockbridge, C. 


BASSES. 


Ludwig, O. 
Frankel, I. 


CLARINETS. 

Sand, A. 

Arcieri, E. 
H. Vannini, A. 


BAss CLARINET. 
Mimart, P. 


Warnke, J. 


Langendeen, J. 
Fabrizio, E. 


Marjollet, L. 


Kelley, A. 


Girard, H. 
Demetrides, L. | 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Bettoney, F. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Piller, B. 


TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 
Mager, G. Hampe, C. 
Mann, J. Adam, E. 


Perret, G. 
Kloepfel, L. 


Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L. 


Schmeisser, K. 


‘TIMPANI. 


Ritter, A. 
Polster, M. 


CELESTA. 


Fiedler, A. 


Ludwig, C. 
Sternburg, 5. 





PERCUSSION. 
Zahn, F. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, CONDUCTOR ‘' 


+ 





Burgin, R. 


Concert-master 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Gundersen, R. 
Kassman, N. 
Thillois, F. 
Murray, J. 


Stonestreet, L. 
Diamond, S. 


Fourel, G. 
Artiéres, L. 


Bedetti, J. 
Schroeder, A. 


Kunze, M. 
Keller, K. 


FLUTES, 
Laurent, G. 
Bladet, G. 
Amerena, P. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


HORNS. 
Wendler, G. 
Schindler, G. 
Hess, M. 
Lorbeer, H. 


TUBA. 
Sidow, P. 


ORGAN. 


L} 


ony Orchestre 


Forty-abiid Season, 1923-1924 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLI 


Hoffmann, J. 
: Mahn, F. 


Pinfield, C. 
Cherkassky, P. 
Gorodetzky, L. 
Goldstein, S. 
Tapley, R. 
Ierkelens, H. 


NS. 

Gerardi, A. 
Kraftt, W. 
Fiedler, B. 
Mariotti, V. 


Kurth, R. 
Bryant, M. 


Del Sordo, R. 


Seiniger, S. 


VIOLAS. 


Werner, H. 
Van Wynbergen, C. 


Gerhardt, S. 
Deane, C. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 
Keller, J. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Langendeen, J. 
Barth, C. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, E. Marjollet, L. 
BASSES. 

Seydel, T. Ludwig, O. Kelley, A. Girard, H. 
Gerhardt, G. Frankel, I. Demetrides, L. 

OBOES. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 

Longy, G. Sand, A. Laus, A. 


Lenom, C. 
Stanislaus, H. 


ENGLISH HORNS. Bass CLARINET. 


Mueller, F. 
Speyer, L. 


HORNS. 
Valkenier, W. 
Hain, F. 

Van Den Berg, C. 
Gebhardt, W. 


HARPS. TIMPANI. 
Holy, A. Ritter, A. 
Delcourt, L. Polster, M. 


CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 


Grover, H. 
Shirley, P. 
Kluge, M. 
Zahf, I. 


Arcieri, E. 
Vanninl, A. 


Mimart, P. 


TRUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Mann, J. 
Perret, G. 
Kloepfel, L. 





Hamilton, V. 
Sauvlet, H. 


Siegl, F. 


Riedlinger, H. 
Knudsen, C. 


Messina, S. 


Fiedler, A. 
Mullaly, J. 


Allard, R. 
Bettoney, F. 


CONTRA-BASSOON, 
Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 
Hampe, C. 
Adam, E. 
Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L. 


Schmeisser, K. 


PERCUSSION. 


Ludwig, C. Zahn, F. 
Sternburg, S. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 
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Symphony Hall. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1923-1924. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 


Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


AUBERT: Habanera,** October 19, 1923 . 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, C minor; Op. 67 . . . | 
Symphony, F major, No. 6, Op. 68, January 25, 1924 . 
Symphony, A major, No. 7, Op. 92, October 12, 1923 
Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84, December 14, 1923 . 
Overture, ‘Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72, March 7,1924 ... . 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 61, March 21, 1924 (CARL 

yh 5 RR ice kk tte I Rae Pe NN nC 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 4, G major, Op. 58, F ebruary 22, 
IV2e (ELDODARD Hirer) Re 
Scene, “Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du hin?” and Aria, ‘‘Komm 
Hoffnung,” from ‘Fidelio’ (ELISABETH RETHBERG**) 
Berwioz: “Romeo Alone” and ‘The Ball at the Capulets,”’ from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ December 14, 1923 
“Rako6czy”’ March, Agee 11, 1924 2oo od atid tive =, 
Aria, ““The Repose of the Holy Family,’’* from “The Flight 
into Egypt,’’ November 16, 1923 (Rotanp Hayers*) 

Buss, A: A Color Symphony,** December 28, 1923 ) 

BoccHERINI: Concerto, B-flat major, for violoncello and orches- 

tra** (PABLO CasaALs), December 28, 1923 _ . vrei 

Boropin: Polovtsian Dances, from ‘Prince Igor,’’ November 23, 

1923 RLY Bg ar IR aT ela YT be ay ean os ab 

BowEN: Concerto, C minor, for viola and orchestra. Op: 25" 

(LIONEL TmRTIs**), December 14,1923... .. . 

BrAuMs: Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, February 8, 1924 | 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, October 12, 1923 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81, December 28,1923 ..... . 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 2, B-flat major, 

Op. 83 (HarRoLp BAaugr), December 7, 1923... . . 
Concerto, A minor, for violin and violoncello, Op. 102 
(RicHArRD Burein{t and Jean Beperti}), January 18, 
BO a eA, ice ae OR ge a a dy 
BRIDGE: Suite, “The Sea’’** (conducted by the composer), 
October 26, 1923 . . RAR Get a Ore a 
CARPENTER: Suite, “Adventures of a Perambulator,’’ May 2, 1924 
CHABRIER: Overture to ‘“Gwendoline,’? March 28, 1924 
JHOPIN: Concerto, E minor, No. 1, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Op. 11 No. 1 (Moriz Rosenruat), April 11, 1924 
TE 
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Symphony Hall. 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1923-1924. 
Works Inarked with a double asterisk were performed tor the first time in Boston, 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concert 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these coneerts for the first. time. 


\rtists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
\rtists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Lusnerr: Habanera,** October 19. 1922 | 
BreTHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67 
Symphony, Fo major, No. 6, Op. GS, January 25, 1924 
Svmphony, A major, No. 7, Up. 92, October 12, 1925 
Overture to “Hemont,” Op. 84, December 14. 1923 
Overture, “Leonore’”’ No. 3, Op. 72, March 7, 1924 
Violin Coneerto, D major, Op. 61, Mareh 21, 1924 (CARL 
I LESCH ) 
Pianoforte Coneerto N .( major, Op. SS, Pebruary 22. 
L924 (epOUARD RisLER? | 


SCENE. °" Vbscheuheher! \\ () oplst dy hin?” 4nd \ria. “omm 
Hoffmiune Suelen ‘Trdeho”™ | LISARETH 1? 5. rHRERG **) 


BERLIOZ: “Romeo Alone’ and ‘The Ball at the ( ‘apulets, trom 
‘Romeo and Juliet, December 14, 1925 
“Rakoezy” Mareh, April Lil, 1924 
‘The Flight 
into | ‘16, 1925 (ROLAND HAYES* 
9LISS, Ac. Svin ve. * December 
BOCCHERINI: Concerto, B-flat maior. for 4 and orehes- 
tra*®* (PABLO CASALS), December 
BORODIN: Polovtstan Dances, Pron Prince lo 
1Qo2 


‘ ma @ D 


e>*, 
2 


November 
BOWEN: Concerto, ( minor, for violn and orehest 
(LIONEL TreRTIsS**), December t4. 1923 
DRAHMS: Symphony No. 3, Ff major, Op. 90, Kebruary 8, 
Variations on a Cheme bv Haydn, Op. 56a, October 1 
Tragic (Overture. ()}). SI. December 28. 19223 


mee , _— 


Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 
(Op). S.> {| LROLD BAI KA), Decembe 4, 1925 
OnCeTTO. \ mwnor. tor violin cLEV 
RICHARD BURGIN? and JEAN J 
L924 
BRIDGE: Suite, The Sea. 
October 26, 1923 


CARPENTER: Suite, ‘Adventures of a Perambulator,”’ May 2, 1924 


violoncello. C1, 


EDETTIY), January 
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CHABRIER: Overture to “Gwendoline.” March 28. 1924 
(CHOPIN: ( oncerto, b. minor, NO. 1, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Op. 11 No. 1 (Moriz Rosmnruac), April 11, 1924 





Converse: “Song of the Sea,’ + Tone Poem for orchestra (after 
Walt Whitman), April 18, 1924 
Desussy: Symphonic Excerpts from ‘The Martyr dom of Saint 
Sebastian,’”’* January 18, 1924 . . 
“T’ Aprés-Midi d’un Faune”’ (after Stéphane Mallarmé), 


May 2, 1924 . | 
Duxas: “La Péri, Poame, October 12, 1923. 
“Polyeucte”’ (Overture to Corneille’s Tragedy), December 
7, amma. 
DvorRAK: Symphony, D minor, No. 2, Op. 70, November 16, 1923 
Overture, “Carnival,” Op. 92, January 18, 1924 . 
Dr Fatwa: “N ights in the Gardens of Spain,” ** for pianoforte 
and orchestra (HEINRICH GEBHARD, arated March 
28, 1924 . 
Faurt: “Pelléas et Mélisande, ” Suite from the stage music to 
Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, 78 | EAR 
FRANCK: Symphony, D minor, April 11, 1924 
GILBERT: Negro Rhapsody, wi January 1, 1924 
GuIERE: ‘‘The Sirens,’’** — poem, Op. 33, January 11, 
ae 
Guuck: Overture to “Tphigenia i in Aulis, 2 February 15, (1924 . | 
GOLDMARK: Overture to “‘Sakuntala,”’ Op. 13, November 2, 1923 
Hapuey: ‘Ocean,’** symphonic poem, Op. 99, February 22, 
1924 (conducted by the composer) ) 
- HanpbeE.: Concerto Grosso, G minor, No. 6, January LI, 1924. | 
Haypn: Symphony, C major (B. & H. No. 7), March 21, 1924 . 
Hix: “Stevensoniana,” Suite No. 2** (after poems from R. L. 
Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of vinnie Op. 29, 
March 21, 1924 
D INDY: Symphony for Orchestra and Pianoforte on a French 
Mountain Air, Op. 25 (E. Rospert Scumirz), January 
Oh, We ce cas 
as. Summer Day on the Mountain, Z Op. 61, Febr uary 22, 
LALO: Spanish Symphony for violin and orchestra, Op. 21 
(JACQUES THIBAUD), February 15, 1924 . . . | 
LeainskKa: Two Short Pieces for Orchestra + February 29, 1924 | 
Liszt: ‘“Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo,”’ Symphonic Poem No. 2, 
December 21, 1923 . 1a! ENS Rae oe SP ree 
Second Episode from Lenau’s “Faust”: The Dance in the 
Village Tavern (Mephisto re January 18, 1924 
Pianoforte Concerto, A major, No. 2 (Mirga NIKISCH**), 
November 2, 1923 Kip 
LoEFFLER: “A Pagan Poem”’ (after Virgil), for orchestra, piano- 
forte, English horn, and three trumpets obbligati, 
Op. 14 (Piano, F. Morrr-Lacrorx; English horn, 
Lovie Srevany), Peorugary &, 19024 ... oo: 


Mauter: Symphony, D major, No. 1,** November 23, 19235. . 


Three Songs with Orchestra: “Urlicht, seg “Das irdische 
Leben,’”’* “Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht”’* (MARYA 


FREUND**), January 25, 1924 . 
Mason, Stuart: Bergerie, f December 21, 1923 (conducted by the 
composer) . . 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture ‘to Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ February 29, 1924 | 
Monveverni: Recitative and Lament of Ariadne, from * ‘ Arianna” 
(Marya FreunpD**), January 25, nent 
Movussoresky: “A Night on Bald Mountain, ” Orchestral Fan- 
tasy, November 16, 1923 | eee 
Mozart: Symphony, C major (K. 338), November 2, 1923 | 
Symphony, C major** (K. 200), April 25, 1924 . ) 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,”’ December ah ROR si 
“Hine Kleine Nachtmusik’’* (K. 525), March 7, 1924 . 
Aria, ‘‘Un aura amorosa,’’* from ‘Cosi fan tutte” (ROLAND 
Hayes*), November 16, 1923 . 
Aria of Sextus: ‘‘Ach nur einmal noch im Leben, * from 
“Titus” (SigRID ONEGIN*), April 18, 1924 . 
Necro Sprriruats: “Go Down, Moses’’*; “By-and- -By’’* 
(ROLAND HayEs*), November 16, 1923 
Paine: Prelude to ‘“‘Ctdipus bi annus” of Sophocles, December 
7, 1923 
RACHMANINOV: Symphony, E minor, No. 2, Op. 27, October 19, 
1923. es 
RAvEL: “La Valse, . Choregraphie Poem, December @ (1923 
Orchestral Fragments (First Series), from “Daphnis and 
Chloe,’’ December 28, 1923 jpn ae le ee a el 
“Shéhérazade,”’ Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra** 
(VERA J ANACOPULOS*), February 29, 1924 . | 
Respicui: Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (freely arranged), * 
October 26, 1923 . 
Rimsky-Korsakov: “The Russian Easter”: Overture on Themes 
of the Russian Church, Op. 36, Apr il 18, 1924 3 
Rossini: Overture to ‘The Barber of Seville, eins February 22, 1923 
RovusskE.: ‘‘La Ville Rose’’** (No. 2 of “Evocations”), November 
16, 1923 . 
SCHELLING: “A Victory Ball, ” Fantasy for Orchestra** (con- 
ducted by the composer), April 18, 1924 . 


SCHENK: “In a Withered Garden,” Poem for Orchestra, ** iad 
28,1924... 
SCHUBERT: “Unfinished” Symphony, B minor, “April 18, 1924 
mess penccauind No. 4, D minor, Op. 120, December 14, 
SCRIABIN: Third Symphony, “The Divine Poem, ae Op. 43, 
February 29, 1924. ! ! 
SIBELIUS: Symphony, EK minor, No. 1, Op. 39, October 26, 1923 
Symphony, D major, No. 2, Op. 43, March 27, 1924 . 
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QuETANA: Overture to ‘‘Prodana Nevesta’’ (‘The Sold Bride’’), 
October 19, 1923 a 
Srra uss: Salome’s Dance, from the opera “Salome, October 12, 


ee in eal arte ee 
“Don Juan,’ Tone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20, March 7. 


st ‘a, Op. 53, December 21, 1923; April 3 
— cages N oted Soloists “Announced t or Ce 
“De Transfi uration,” ‘Tone Poem, Op. 14, February F 
a ae caael : certs Beginning on Oct. 1 2° 
“Morgen” (SIGRID ONEGIN*), April 18, 1924. ery a Mh OL. Oh i 
‘‘Muttertandelei’’* a, gee ly 18, 1924 ‘ ate 1s now made. ot na 
“Cacile”’ (Siarip ONEGIN*), Apri | q ticulars of the regular series of 24 Fri- 
sas See: ‘Le Sacre du Printemps” ** (“The Rite of Spring”), q oes nica Sy the Macken Deane Gen 
January 25, 1924; April 11, 1924 (by request) cg 4 chestra, including the sololsts who will 
TAYLOR: Suite, “Through the Looking-Glass’ ***: Five Pictures " appear. These concerts, which will 


i comprise the bulk of the 48d season of 
from Lewis C arroll, Op. 12, February 15, ee % the Boston Symphony Orchestra, wil! 


; +49) , 4 begin on Oct. 12 and 13, and extend 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Overture- + nce Aig and Juliet” (after 4 ibrsueh: the followin AEN, 

Shakespeare), February | ste a This will be the fifth season in which 

‘4 ei March 28. be Mr. Monteux has conducted the or- 

Symphony No. 6, “P athetic,”” B minor, Op. 74, a chestra. He is expected to return from 


tumn to ae, the Metropolitana 
Company, Sigrid Onegin and Elis: 
Rethberg. The former, a emedieh 
tralto, is now regarded in New 
as second to none in opera or in « 
cert, This verdict was ccoondaaia 
wien she appeared at a pension fu | 
concert here and in a concert Pe e ~ 
own, Elisabeth Rethberg had long b sere, 
leading soprano of the Dresden oper 
and had been chosen by Strauss : ae 
Nikisch for especially difficult inte | 
tation. She has sung leading role 
the Metropolitan with the highest’ s 
cess. This will be her first appez e 
in Boston. A singer better know in: 
Boston, by a number of recitals, is E = 
Gauthier, the French Canadian mé;} 
soprano, famed as the courageous 
ponent of modern songs. : ae | 
Two singers, beter known in Eure 


See tocar, 7 ) a Kurope late In September to begin re- 

, r chestra., O 35 E PREM /IMBALIST a hearsing. His summer has been in part 

Co wr ntl iolin and “3 D. ( . A devoted to searching for and inspecting 
pr e of are as te ee 


: new scores by composers of various 
WAGNER: Overture to “'Tannhauser,’ ’ May 2. 1924 naHoria. 


Ride of the Valkyries, from “The V alicyri ie,’ Mar ch 21, 1924 PAR iAP ion deal eM toc geist eh 

Introduction* to Act III. “Tristan and Isolde” (EF nglish 7 addition of new horn players, to mak» 
horn, Louis SpEYERT), December 7, 1923 .. . . 4 a complete double quartet, The leaders than’. Amerioa,.are Var Janacop 

4: ‘4 : ’ rT n-- . various sections w e€ as betore. the Greco- Brazilian soprano, and 

Elisabeth’s Greeting, Dich, theure Halle, from Tan 4 The demand for subscription seats for | ng Greco-Brasian opener ang, 

hauser” (HLISABETH RETHBERG ), October 19, 1 : a these concerts 1s even greater than last| known for her personal beauty, 

Wi.uiAMs, VAUGHAN: Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis for 4 year, judging by the renewals. In fact,| charm and interpretation, has post i 

| ber 23, 1923 a there will be no public. saie of the|ing recitals in France, Belgium and 

double-stringed orchestra, November 2: bite thc 4 | 


4 seats for the Friday afternoon concerts, Spain. She has sung a few time 
ZECKWER: “Jade Butterflies’’** (after Louis Untermeyer), s the increased waiting list of 300 having|thig country, but Marya Freut 


e been more than sufficient to exhaust | prominent singer in Paris, is t > Come. 
ene et RO 0 cited, Weal lea MER 3 na Muteciader ativan cas ocderesee cna, pron rd at me time. ‘The only aia 
a scribers. A very limited number of ; 
seats for the Saturday evening concerts 
are now placed on public sale. 


in the list of soloists will be Rolané 
Hayes, the negro singer, who, 2 b an 3 
America and trained in Boston, t 7C 
the adulation of Europe by the — en 
beauty of his voice. He has g tv n 
numerable recitals in London, wh 
irnest Newman proclaimed h im the 
finest tenor of the day. In.Paris he has 
appeared with the Colonne o eA estra 
in recitals, and he has also i giv en re- 
citalsiin Vienna. nee 
VIOLINISTS, ETC. a 

The violinists . will. wee 
Flesch, Hungarian, — and Ja 
Thibaud, the greatest — “virtuc 


The renewal of subscriptions to the . | PIANISTS 
Symphony Concerts for next season has 4 _ Conspicuous among the pianists to 
been nearly unanimous. The waiting-list * (appear with the orchestra is Moriz 
will absorb the few seats untaken for a Rosenthal, the great European apostle 
the concerts of Friday afternoons. For : (of the romantic tradition of Liszt. This 
the concerts of Saturday evenings, early o aoa tp pi in ge of a and 
| ent. 7 effy has long been eminently es- 
application by newcomers is prud a 'teemed in Europe. His absence for 17 
, years from America will lend additional 
importance to his coming. <A new- 
comer to this country will be Mitja 
Nikisch, the talented son of Arthur 
| Nikisch, formerly the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra. This young man | France. Mr. Flesch began py toms Ka 
has made his mark on the European| this country in the pete, baad e ha 
“eg tag igi in England as an artist em forced to return to. pe | 
of the first degree. It is particularly | “ EES fe: "wi 4 
litting that he should appear with this | ¥4 ware" ten ‘piayea “hi i Aly 
orchestra, once led brilliantly by his sntheviia: The remaining sale 
father, The other two pianists will be| be Pablo Casals, ‘cellist, 
Harold Bauer and EB. Robert Schmitz, | Tertis, the English musicial 
both of whom are remembered from | been likened to Casals re 
noteworthy previous appearances, interpreter on the viola. ae ri 
is coming to this country for tk ft ivan «. 
SINGERS time. He is famous in ‘Engine in Dy is 
Prominent among the singers are two | continental Europe, particularly as — 
artists who came from Europe last au- | soloist with orchestra, 5 = 
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Suprana: Overture to ‘“Prodana Nevesta” (“The 5 Sold Bride’’), 


October 19, 1925 | 
Srrauss: Salome’s Dance, from the ope ra “Salome,” 
1923 
“Don Juan,” 
a pe MEN 
Symphonia Domestica, Op. 538, December 21, 


‘October 12, 
Tone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20, March 7, 


1923 April 


25.1924... ate ae Se 


“Death and Transfiguration,’ Tone Poem, Op. 14, February 


BS, 104. ws 
“Morgen’ (SIGRID OneqINn* ), April 18. 1924 
“Muttertandelei’’* (Sigrip ONEGIN*), April 18, 1924 
“Cacile” (SIGRID ONEGIN*), April 18, 1924 7 
STRAVINSKY: “Le Sacre du Printemps’ ** (“The Rite of Spring” eF 


January 25, 1924; April 11, 1924 (by request ) _ .- 920, 
TAYLOR: Suite, “Through the Looking-Glass’ *E. Five Pictures 


from Lewis Carroll, Op. 12, February 15, 1924 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet” 
Shakespeare), February 15, 1924. . 
Symphony No. 6, “Pathetic,” B minor, Op. 74, March 28, 
1924. 
(‘oncerto for violin and orchestra, Op. 35 (ERE M ZIMBALIST), 
April 25, 1924 at. © ae eee at 
WaGNeER: Overture to ‘““Tannhauser,’’ May 2, 1924... . |. . 
Ride of the Valkyries, from ‘“The Valkyrie,’ March 21, 1924 
Introduction* to Act III. “Tristan and Isolde” (English 
horn, Louis SPEYERT), December 7, 19235 ) ae 
Elisabeth’s Greeting, “Dich, theure Halle,” from ‘Tann- 
hiuser’ (ELISABETH RETHBERG**), October 19, 1925 
WILLIAMS, VAUGHAN: Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis for 
double-stringed orchestra, November 23, 19235 . 
Zeckwrr: “Jade Butterflies’’** (after Louis Untermeyer), 
November 2, 19238 
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{ The renewal of subscriptions to the 
| Symphony Concerts for next season has 
been nearly unanimous. The waiting-list 
will absorb the few seats untaken for 
the concerts of Friday afternoons. For 
the concerts of Saturday evenings, early 
application by newcomers is prudent. 
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“SEASON IS. "ASSURED 


Noted Soloists Announced for Con- 
certs Beginning on Oct. 12 


Vb ory a lk Seft. o . SF 2 
Announcement 1s now’ made of par- 
ticulars of the regular series of 24 Fri- 


| day afternoon and 24 Saturday evening 
'concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, including the solo!sts who will 
/ appear. 


These concerts, which will 
comprise the bull of the 43d season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, wil! 
begin on Qct. 12 and 138, and extend 
through the following April. 

This will be the fifth season In which 
Mr. Monteux has conducted the or- 
chestra. He is expected to return from 
wurope late In September to begin re- 
hearsing. His summer has been in part 
devoted to searching for and Inspecting 
new scores by composers of various 
nations. 

The orchestra will retain the same 
illustrious personnel as before, with the 
“ddition of new horn players, to maka 
a complete double quartet. The leaders 
of various sections will be as before. 

The demand for subscription seats for | 
these concerts is even greater than last 
year, judging by the renewals. In fact, 
there will be no public. saie of the 
seats for the Friday afternoon concerts. 
the increased waiting list of 500 having 
been more than sufficient to exhaust 
the few Seats given up by former sub- 
scribers. A very limited number of 
seats for the Saturday evening concerts 
are now placed on public sale. 


PIANISTS 


Conspicuous among the pianists to 
appear with the orchestra is Moriz 
Rosenthal, the great European apostle 
of the romantic tradition of Liszt. This 
foremost living pupil of Liszt and 
Joseffy has long been eminently es- 
teemed in Europe. His absence for 17 


years from America will lend additional 


importance to his coming. A new- 
comer to this country will be Mitja 
Nikisch, the talented son of Arthur 
Nikisch, formerly the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra. This young man 
has made his mark on the European 
continent and in England as an artist 
of the first degree. It is particularly 
fitting that he should appear with this 


y orchestra, once led hrilliantly by his | 


father. The other two 2 soa will be 
Harold Bauer and BE. Robert Schmitz, 
both of whom are remembered from 
noteworthy previous appearances, 


SINGERS 


Prominent among the singers are two 
artists who came from Europe last au- 
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tumn to join the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Sigrid Onegin and Elisabeth 
Rethberg. The former, a Swedish con- 
tralto, is now regarded in New York 
as second to none in opera or in con- 
cert, This verdict was seconded here 
wien she appeared at a pension fund 
concert here and in a concert of her 


own, Elisabeth Rethberg had long been 
leading soprano of the Dresden opera } 
and had been chosen by Strauss and } 


Nikisch for especially difficult interpre- 
tation. 
the Metropolitan with the highest suc- 


: 


She has sung leading roles at] 


cess. This will be her first appearance | 


in Boston. 
Boston, by a number of recitals, is Eva 
Gauthier, the French Canadian mezzo- 
scprano, famed as the courageous ex- 
ponent of modern songs. 

Two singers, beter known in Europe 
than,.America, are Vera Janacopulos, 
the Greco-Brazilian soprano, and Marya 


A singer better known in | 


| 
| 


lreund, the French soprano, the former) 
known for her personal beauty, vocal | 
charm and interpretation, has been giv-, 
ing recitals in France, Belgium and /| 
Spain. She has sung a few times in, 
this country, but Marya Freund, a/| 


prominent singer in Paris, is to come 
here for the first time. The only tencr 
in the list of soloists will be Roland 
Hayes, the negro singer, who, born in 


America and trained in Boston, has won 


the adulation of Europe by the s eme 
beauty of his voice. He has given in- 


numerable recitals in London, where! 
Ernest Newman proclaimed him the: 


finest tenor of the day. In Paris he has 
appeared with the Colonne orchestra 
in recitals, and he has also given re- 
citals in Vienna. 

VIOLINISTS, ETC. 

The violinists will include Carl 
Flesch, Hungarian, and Jacques 
Thibaud, the greatest virtuoso of 
France. Mr. Flesch began a tour of 
this country in the spring of 1914 and, 


was forced to return to Europe by the! 


war. Hie’ then playea here ‘wreit “tHe! | 


orchestra. The remaining soloists will 


be Pablo Casais, ‘cellist, nd Lionel 
Tertis, the Knglish musician who has 
been likened to Casals as a creative 
interpreter upon the viola. Mr. Tertis 
is coming to this country for the first 
time. He is famous in England and 
continental Europe, particularly as w@ 
soloist with orchestra, | 





rig flourish, Cities, far and near, | 
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| DRRRACR TO TMVINENT | te orchestra. giediy New. Yon, ng 
@r : | id doubtful yet desiring, has begun to see-—~ 
a , cate se : nl ha or hear—the light. wt S| Re ah ate 
| a ) aes pS ara Sy ta i 
a P LEASURES: ANOTHER With these fair winds, conductor and. 
a “managers may confidently set their course 
: | | SHASON Qk SYMPHONY through a new season. The usual series 
' of twenty-four paired concerts will be 


-at Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon, 


Season Tickets for the 24 Saturday Evening 


Concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, Conductor, are Now on Sale. 
Desirable Seats are available at prices ranging 


from $20 to $65, no tax. 


cert takes place on October 13. 


The first Saturday Con- 
Fourteen Solo. 


ists, all leaders in their fields, will assist. Address, 


Box Office, Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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NOTES and LINES 


By PHILIP HALE—— 
Wesel ——— Ub. & 43 


bring out many new French works at 
the Symphony concerts this season. 
‘When you hear French music, you 
should hear the best.” He speaks high- 


ly of Louis Aubert’s “Habanera,”’ which 
‘will be performed at the second con- 
|.cert.. (Aubert’s opera, ‘‘La foret bleue,”’ 
iiwas produced at the Boston Opera 
House in March, 1913, and his Fantaisie 
||for piano and orchestra has been played 
j;at a New England Conservatory con- 
‘|cert.) Mahler's first symphony will be 
iplayed here for the first-time at the 
ithird concert. 

Mr. Arthur Brooke, who has (filled 
admirably the position of second flute 
for many years, now leaves at. his own 
request. He will be replaced by a 
French artist. There will be a double 
quartet of horns. The two newcomers 
lare Germans. Mr. Montcux says that a 
shorn quartet should ba composed of 


. ox gt} ae ee 


|Germans or Frenchmen; for when the 
‘Players are of two nations, the tonal] 


quality is not homogeneous; not at all 


from racial feeling, but because the in-| 


struments differ, as does the manner 
of tonal production. When Mr. Dam- 


Mr. Monteux tells us that he WII nov) rosch imported a French horn player, 


he found it necessary to play a German 
horn. 

: Mr. Monteux heard little or no music 
in Paris, for he was there out of sea- 
son. He thinks that the orchestra at 
the Opera-Comique has shown a certain 
lack of discipline since M. Ruhlmann 
formerly the conductor, returned to 
Belgium. Mr. Monteux has many 
works of various nationalities which he 
received. last season, but he thinks that 
no audience wishes to hear more than 
one unfamiliar piece at a concert. Cer- 
tainly the reactionaries can attend the 
first concert without suspicion or trepi- 
dation, for the program, while it is in- 
teresting, contains nothing that should 
distress the poker-backed conservatives 
This program includes Beethoven's qth 
symphony; Brahms’s St. Anthony vari- 


hd ‘La Perl,’”’ a danced poem by 
uKas, and Richard Strauss’s Dance } 


of the Seven Veils from ‘‘Salome.’”’ 
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ORCHESTRA AND CONDUCTOR IN} 


PRIME POWER 


ee 


Mr. Monteux and His Band, Now Brought 
to New Excellencies — Catholicity of 
Taste and Keen Discernment in Pro- 
gramme Making—The Augmented Choir 


of Horns—The Moving World—Assist- | 


ing Soloists 
pp eee an -- ~ Seat Y. 1923. 
ORK truly in the arts, an the 
goal, if it is worth the gain- 
ing, will ever recede. At 
larger and finer fruition than 


|| ever before stood last spring the Sym- 
| phony Orchestra, as a new régime had 


gradually reconstituted and remoulded it. 
Yet in the new year, at beginning only five 
weeks away, it should go forward to richer 
fulfillment. Every visible or audible con- 
dition favors such progress. Only minor 
changes in the personnel and the rounding 
of a full octet of horns will alter the face 
of the orchestra. Otherwise, alike in vir- 
tuosi and in rank and file, it continues the 


; | band that Mr. Monteux has _ sifted, 
| strengthened, schooled and vitalized in his 


own image. With each year of his present 
term the conductor’s faculties and powers 
have run deeper and higher, become more 
sensitive and plastic. Through the season 


'at hand, by every sign of the season past, 


the ends that he seeks should again, and 
more amply crown the work. The range 
of the music that he chooses, the balance 
that he holds between ancients and mod- 
erns, between the saints (as nearly all 


agree) and the sinners (as a few would | 
have them) have given tne concerts of the 


Symphony Orchestra a liberality and a 
catholicity hard to match elsewhere—pride 
for the present, precedent for the future, 
stimulation always. A free hand was ever 
the portion of his predecessors. To it he 
joined not only the open, but the enquir- 
ing mind. Yet rarely have the Symphony 
Concerts found more favor in their own 
city. A waiting list for the matinées— 
still waits for places seldom released. The 
subscribing audience of Saturday evenings 


| Steadlly increase. The supplementary con- 


‘know and to welcome the orchestra. Cities 


insists upon his eight: Bruckner some- 


Oct. 12, and Saturday evening, Oct. 13, to 
end, again by precedent, in the early days 
of May. <As in recent years, this long. 
succession will be broken by five journeys, 
each a week long, to New York, Brooklyn 
and neighboring cities, and by a sixth 
expedition northward and westward. Wor 
Canadian audiences have begun of late to 


of New England will share it for short. 
series of concerts or for occasional visits, ; 
The Pension Fund for retired or incapaci- 
tated members of the orchestra will re- 
ceive its double due, and one of these con-' 
certs is likely to bring Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony, unheard with choir since Dr. 
Muck’s time, well warranted by Mr. Mon- 
teux’s’ version last winter of the three or-. 
chestral divisions. So stands the familiar 
schedule of the orchestra, full, since reve- 
nue is a desirable thing; yet not overtaxing 
since in the virtue of programme and per- 
formance lies the source of that revenue, 

As already hinted, the orchestra of the 
year to come remains virtually the or- 
chestra of the year past, since by its. 
works weekly hearers have known and ap- 
plauded it. No less should it be an or 
chestra im prime—at the fulness of its: 
powers, yet not drying them into a me- 
chanical and in degree devitalized perfec- 
tion. (In a relatively recent past the Sym- 
phony Concerts knew both these heights, 
and this pitfall.) The rumor of an addi-. 
tional clarinetist passes unfulfilled; while 
a seventh and an eighth horn joined to the) 
present six meets an obvious need and’ 
finally restores the wind choir to former} 
numbers. For two reasons, an octet is es- 
sential to the well-being and the range of] 
orchestra and programmes. ‘The horn is] 
a taxing instrument since its quality ia. 
the concert-hall depends upon the Ssensi-} 
bility in lip, finger, mine and spirit of the} 
player. Four horns may be easily over- | 
worked: six are but partial salvation; only 
in eight is the division of labor secure. | 
Composers, moreover, have written wuna- 
bashed for eight horns and will not be de- 
nied, if their music is to sound even as} 
they imagined. Wagner’s four horns and] 
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| four tenor-tubas—an easy equivalent—arean. 
'old story. In this and that tone-poem Strauss’ 


{\ 


‘| 





tinies joins | tabas and horns, Wagner-wise ; 


jile now and again a full octet left eat 
er b rely ecto He, Bruckner, Strauss 


“of ‘the later tone-poems—as some will say 


—might endurably be spared; but not if 
the’ modern repertory is to stand well) 
“rounded and Mr. Monteux is to achieve a | 
just ambition. No luxury, but necessity, | 
is such a choir, since high- placed orches-, 
tras must be less borrowers than self-con- 


‘tained and self-sufficient. 


| 


years past. Mr. Monteux has 
Overlooked the ancient or the classical com- 


In the stmmer conductors sort and 
study scores, old and new. In the sum- 
mer, they search the shelves of the pub- 
Jishers of music and bid composers open 
‘portfolios. This year Mr. Monteux has 
made a long summer of these sports and 
pastimes, and not until his return from 
Europe in September will any forecast be! 
possible of chosen pieces. Yet, in a sense, 
the forecast is already made, being | 
written in the record of two and three 
seldom 


‘posers. Yet is he wisely and resolutely 
minded that their music shall not be heard 
so often as to become the routine of inert 
bstening and passive pleasure. As wise 
is he when he remembers that such com- 
posers have written nct a little character- 
istic and abiding music outside their 
“standard works.’ There is a Handel of 
“The Water-Music’” as well as of the 
Concertos; a Beethoven of the ballet, 
“Prometheus” as well as of the Symphonies 
and the Overtures. There is also the 
half-forgotten composer; yet in two or 
three pieces hardly obsolete. Mr. Mon- 
teux now and again rediscovers him. There 
‘are the established moderns, hardly less in 
“danger of routine, if they be a Brahms, a 
Pranck or a Wagner, than their remoter 
predecessors. Mr. Monteux keeps the bal- 
ance. There are the accepted contem- 


poraries, fruitful still in new music that | 


by title of the composer—say Ravel or Re- 
spighi—deserves hearing. Mr. Monteux is 
mindful. 

Finally, for blessing or curse, stand the 
‘“ultramoderns’—<«nnovators or iconoclasts 
of this particular day. Or rather, they do 
not stand, but insist upon following, each 
his particular course. Some may not abide 
tieir music; others affirm an extravagant 
ostentatious pleasure in it. Along the 
middle path goes the open, inquiring, dis- 
eriminating mind that would discover and 
appraise each “modernist” according to 
his purpose and accomplishment. Mr. 
Monteux takes it; 
hearers follow as reasonably. The lazy, 
the hide-bound, the faithful of the past, 
the fearsome of the present, do not hide 
their irritation. No more do the by-stand- 
ers hide thelr amusement. By no com- 


sometimes, heart. 


fashions in tones as well as in clothes at | 
motor cars. Indifference to the mode jf): 
not exactly the badge of the human tribé. 
‘Whatever these programmes, ‘‘assistin 
artists” will grace them plentifully—beyond 
even the number. of recent seasons. Hstab- 
lished virtuosi will return like Mr. Bauer, 
the pianist, and Mr. Thibaud, the violinist, 
since they are still in prime, of their 
powers. The master-violincellist of our 
time, signal musician as well, will be heard 
anew in Mr. Cassals. To Arthur Nikisch, 
of old conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, will succeed his son, Mitja, pianist of 
and to the rising generation. A renowned 
viola-player—rare species of virtuoso— 
comes from London in Mr. Tertis. Out 
ot the past, but undiminished, returns 
Rosenthal, pianist, of hand, mind and, 


younger French pianists, Mr. Schmitz will 
have place-—and he is devotee of the 

“modernists.’ Mr. Flesch, able German 
violinist, barely discovered in America be- 
fore the late war, keeps the international 
balance even. 

Best of all, each and every singer will 
be newcomers “to these concerts” and out 
of the new generation as well—Mme. One- 
gen of the spacious and lustrous voice; 
Miss Rethberg, best-liked of the younger 
German singers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Mme. Gauthier, champion of the 
“modernists” rewarded; Mme. Janacopulos, 
champion of the ‘‘modernists’’ remembered 
and re-discovered; Mme. Freund with her 
way to make, yet not without credentials; 
Mr. Hayes, the tenor, at last and deservedly 
summoned in his own country to an orches- 
tra of the first rank. Re-read the list and 
re-mneasure it. No clearer proof could there 
be of the new freedom, the new pleasure 
of the Symphony concerts. At last they 
court youth. pCa oO 


——— ene as 


his more intelligent 


pulsion need most of us listen to music 


we dislike. 
game “modernists” be stayed or stilled. 


By none, either may these 


In music as well as among the planets, 
“the world do move.” It is not altogether 


Wise to let it over-pass us. 


There are 


For foil, out of the. 


! may ennain be erased. 


f MR. MONTEUX SETS 
THE COURSE FOR i 
SYMPHONIC YEAR 


Irows. pay 1044 


THE ‘CONDUCTOR’S WAYS ABOUT 
PROGRAMMES 


The Standards He Has Quietly Set and 
Firmly Maintained—Public and Pieces— 
His Summer Lists and Winter Progress— 
Large Adventures and Novel Pieces for 
the New Season 


HATEVER course. the Sym- 
phony Concerts may take after. 
‘Mr. Monteux’s departure, one 
mark, set by him upon them, 

Russian, French, 


| German, Italian, even American, conduc- 


| frame - his. -~programmes according to: his 


idiosynerasies: and: lights. None the less, 


| it: Sseems:safe.to-say that these lists will 


not-forego: the breadth of view the. ecath- 


| Olicity. of choice, now become a_ stand- 
ard of ‘‘these concerts.’ Gradually he has 
| persuaded into -conseciousness of a _ pro- 
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gramme a public divided on that score he- 
tween loose notions or case-hardened pre- 
possessions. Some-ask onty that a sequence 
of pieces amuse them. ona Friday afternoon 
or a Saturday evening at Symphony Hall, 
and care not.a.jot whether the entertainer 
—for so they regard composers—be the 
enskied Beethoven or the earth-bound Hon- 
egger. The “tired business men’’—their 
brothers—and . the drowsy dowagers— 
their sisters, cousins and aunts—regard 
all pieces askance that are not easy, tran- 
quil, familiar ‘“‘listening.’’ At bottom, their 
pleasure from a concert is the pleasure of 
a bedtime story. At the other extreme 
stand the. studiously serious. They con 
scores.,;. they. peruse programme-books to 
the last footnote about the great-great- 
grandfather of the, substituted tenor who 
sang in the fifth performance at Gratz, in 
1871,. of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Sometimes they seem to approve a pro- 
gramme in the proportion in which they can 
“run over” the numbers on their own piano. 
Therefore is Haydn more delectable to them 
than Strauss or Respighi. Add to these 


who regard almost any music written since 


the eighteen-nineties as a breach of the tionality. 
peace; and the equally amusing radicals! ing, it. matters not whether Frenchman. or 


‘ ably useful in. ee 
elastic ‘they both maybe; yet they. ae he 


during, standard. 
tors .-may-suceceed each other and each- 5 hee 


the nineties. 
these Agamemnons and there will be kin 
after them—though as yet only the most 
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practice is wngitestions 
Vague and | 


A ‘theory. ‘and a 
rocess. , 


very present help when the public deb 


and questions. At least, the conductor si, 
fesses a point of view. Thus, ‘ages ago,” 


as it seéms, Mr. Fiedler was all for di- 


versity and contrast, even when such sort-’ 


ing seemed to achieve only hodge-podge. 
More recently Mr. Rabaud-elung tightly to 
the-aecepted Parisian models, since there- 
with -shis::world began and ended. Dr. 
Muck, .in. his best .days, professed and 
practised the. “unified” programme, forget- 
ting.that logic may become dry and even 
atmosphere monotonous. If Symphony 
Hall has never known an excess of moderns 
—watch out for Mr. Kusevitzky !—it has 


known -too. preponderant. minor ancients, 


Wisely Mr, Monteux has published no 
theories: of programme-making. ¥et his: 
practice—-his wise and modest practice— 
‘has long .praised him. As persistent. as it 
‘hasbeen quiet, it bids fair-to set an Bi sali 
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With even-handed justice Mr. Montenx 


balances. his programmes. The classica] 
‘masters shall not enter in and possess 
them, since music is an art in progress 
aswell. as an art preserved. No more 
Shall the ‘‘modernists’’ devour them: 
Geniuses they all are, let us say, yet some- 
how not above routine and .imitation in 
their new gospelling. In its place, too, 
shall the middle generation of accepted, 
but hardly hallowed, composers be kept, 
Too much of them—and we of ‘the first 
quarter of the twentieth. century are dwell- 
ing in the last quarter of the nineteenth. 
Grant the classics: their place, runs Mr. 
Monteux’s persistent practice; but do not 
play the masterpieces until for band, adi- 
ence and conductor they become routine. 
Remember also that this. Handel, Moz 
Beethoven, Schumann wrote much that ig 
interesting and alive, outside his. “stan } 
works.” Keep: room for the “modernists” ; . 
but be careful to choose them where ability 
and individuality clearly abound. Better 
such a-“‘new” Englishman or ‘new’? | 
Italian than some of the play-boys of the 
Farisian Six or the altar-boys of the ad- 


mirable Schénberg. . By all means array. in 


measure Debussy, Ravel, d’indy, Strauss, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the other discoveries of 
Yet there were kings. before. 


confident of. us are quite. sure ‘of us 


‘categories the case-hardened conservatives, Names, 


‘Aboye all, snap the silly bonds. of. 
If the music be worth the hens 


who begin music at Strayinsky and end it,, American, German or Englishman, Czech 


say, at Schdnbereg. 


Count in these who.Slav or Latin wrote it—and wrote it well, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1923--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


KIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8.45 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
II. Allegretto 
II{. Presto: Presto meno assai 
IV. Allegro con brio 


RETHOVEN, 


BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56a 


POEME, ‘‘La Péri’’ 


SALOME’S DANCE, from the Music Drama, 
‘‘Salome’”’ 


STRAUSS, 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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The wider the choice the better. Symphony 
concerts are not museums of music. No 
more are they laboratories thereof, They 
;are s@ats of pleasure—-and it is pleasure 
to traverse in them the lengths and the 
‘breadths, the foregrounds and the back- 
grounds of the ari they profess. They 
are also seats of obligation. There and 
there only may our own good time, writing 
‘music according to its impulses and faiths, 
find voice and test experience, Curiosity 
about music is good and information as 
often whets as chastens this passion. 
Symphony concerts become merely an insti- 
tution, a formula, when they do not min- 
ister to it. From Mr. Monteux’s practice, 
it is possible so to deduce his theories. 
They are now, they bid fair to remain, a 
glory of the Boston Orchestra. More in- 
dividual possession in his vein for pieces 
that mate well, contrast well, round into 


;@ Satisfying or stimulating whole. Such | 


arrangement is the spice and salt of his 
programme-making. 


ee te 


_ And how does the conductor set about 
his task, proceed with it,, when a hundred- 
odd concerts—sixty in or ‘about Boston, 
fifty elsewhere—stretch before him  be- 
tween one October and another May? Ac- 
cording to his habit Mr. Monteux avoids 
gither extreme. He does not array and 
publish a long and fixed schedule of pro- 
sTammes as Mr. Stokowski used to do in 
Philadelphia, as the conduc.ors of the 
Philharmonic Society have done this au- 
tumn in New York. No more does he let 
fail his lists at hap-hazard and at the 
last possible momenta growing: habit 
‘upon Dr. Muck in his less ambitious, fina] 
years. In his summers, whether he spend 
them in Europe in New England or in 
both, Mr. Monteux exercises a studious, 
enquiring mind. He has will and ieisure 
to scru.inize the new scores that compos- 
ers and publishers pile on his table. He 
can make his deliberate choice among the 
music of composers to whom he hag re- 
solyéd to give conspicuous place. He can 
return to the classics to renew old satis- 
_factions and make fresh re-discoveries. He 
can sort out those’ baffling, yet insistent 
“modernists.’”’ He can part the composers 
Who are also Americans, from the Ameri- 
tans who believe themselves composers. 
'He can find room + last for this or that 
| piece deferred, waiting and still deserving. 
| As these scrutinies and sortings advance, 
lists come into being—Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Miscellaneous. Pieces, Novelties—arid 
those lists are the skeleton of the pro- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1923--2244. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


HIRST PROGRAMdk 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8.15 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 
. Poco sostenuto: Vivace 
. Allegretto 

Presto: Presto meno assali 


BEETHOVEN, 


’, Allegro con brio 


BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56a 


DUKAS, POEME, ‘‘La Péri”’ 


SALOME’S DANCE, from the Music Drama, 


ttc 


Salome’’ 


STRAUSS, 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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‘)graynmes for a season. Never was every a. 4 S h HA LT 
| The wider gfe projected piece brought to hearing in af ae Y mp ONLY QU. 
| coarerty are NGF au umn, a winter and a spring. <A con# 

more are they # auhtor whose ambitions did not outrang@ | 7 — semnenisaltnanisiseieete — 

Da seats or pH hifg opportunity would descend as pro- 

|to traverse in \shamme-maker to the level of the repeti- a) Same UKM o)*? 9? 
breadths, the fol yj... Mengelberg. No more does any list : SEASON 1923--224. 
grounds of the }., unamended through a season. Whal : 
are alsp seats @ cohductor knows what imperative or tempt- 
there only may Oling score may drop on his table the day 
music according t after tomorrow? A keen judgment, a} 
find voice and t( warm faith may be upset by a single triali 
about music is {in actual rehearsal—and the piece pass 
often whets aS forthwith to the shelves of silence. In the 
Symphony concert ghoice and the blending of each particular§ 


tution, a formula,.yrogramme come always readjustments. 
ister to it. Prom 


‘it is possible sq Yet Mr. Monteux annually works with a’ 


They are now, th plan and in no small measure annually im ) ie Nes : Kt] sl P OG K 
glory of the Bos fulfills it. In Boston Mahler and Bruckner @ | ap . ! : 


dividual possessio have been of late neglected symphonists. 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


that mate well, « There is unclosed debate of their music 3g | Caste 
ja satisfying or ; wherever it is played outside German 9m FRIDAY. OCTOBER 12. AT 2.830 P.M. 
arrangement is t] lands. Since the late war those lands gigas ; 
programme-makin have heard it with new warmth and under- gas 
standing. With reason, with anticipation iam 3 - 
we may hear also. Accordingly, Mahler's #iam ayia : SATUR DAY. OC TOBER <0. AT 8.45 P. M. 

And how does First Symphony, light, graceful, songful— 7 
his task, proceed \ far from the striving grandiosity of many Qe 
odd concerts—six another—stands on Mr, Monteux’s list. | 
fifty elsewhere—j for Bruckner’s contrasts of ecstacy and ™& 
tween one Octobet homeliness, his Seventh Symphony will #amE 
cording to his ha serve. Since Dr. Muck’s day, Strauss’s 9g 
either extreme. ‘Sinfonia Domestica,’ last in the scries i 3 HANS | Tae : sok ark : 7 
publish a long an of his tone-poems has not been played in jim Re Rg ap BREETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 
grammes as Mr. Roston. It deserves, and it will receive, BY) Set ees age i . Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
Philadelphia, as revival. Ra Si a; SEC 
Philharmonic Soc! For two seasons Mr. Monteux has/™ 
tumn in New Yortaken thought of Stravinsky’s ballet of /@ 
fall his lists at primitive and pagan Russia, “The Rite of |@ 
last possible mo ihe Spring.’”’ When ten years have not! am 
‘upon Dr. Muck if brought it hither, it is unlikely to be! Sm 
years. In his sul mimed and danced in America. In Paris, 
them in Europe | Mr. Monteux played the music as _tone- Tes 
both, Mr. Montet poem. In Boston, this winter he will play | 
enquiring mind. jt again, less'a few pages that are mean- Cree a2 Ey nee eit : 
to scru.inize the : jngless apart from setting and action. | aes 8. BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56a 
ers and publisher: Only Mr. Stokowski has played it in Amer- (aM ? kare tow 
can make his deli jes—and he misunderstood. Mr. Monteux, § 
music of compose in his days with Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet, | SE 
solvéd to give con received it from Stravinsky’s hands and /| ia ae 
return to the clag mind. ie ee DUKAS, POEME, ‘‘La Péri’’ 
factions and make Departing, Mr. Monteux would crown his iss ) ae 
ean sort out thos ambitions and his powers with Beethoven! ar 
“modernists.” He by a performance of the Choral Symphony.| #4 
Who are also Ame To it and to the Fifth Symphony, a con-| ° 9a na 
fans who believe cert for the Pension Fund is allotted.| ae 2 STRAUSS, SALOME’S DANCE, from the Music Drama, 
He can find room From Dr. Davison's choirs at Harvard and| #& eee ae ‘Salome’? 
piece deferred, wa Radcliffe will come the chorus. It is time) Set weee Be 

As these scrutin! po hear again the masterpiece of Ravel-—- 
lists come into D the music of the ballet, ‘Daphnis and 
tures, Miscellaneou Chioé.” One Suite from it, Mr. Monteux 
those lists are thi.) revive with the invisible chorus! @& 


. Allegretto 
Presto: Presto meno assai 


. Allegro con brio 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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|coneerts are not muUimn, a winter music Bostonians hardly know. Whither 


more are they faDOF tor whose amyhe js pure metal or base, whether 
;are seats of pleasu, Qonortunity’ he scales the heavens or filngs about 


|to traverse in thet, me-maker tain sounds and furies, few may surely 


| breadtha, the fore'ioug Mengelberg. say. Hence on Mr. Monteux’s list Skria- 
grounds of the | ) 


go unamended tl pin’s “Divine Poem.” 

are alsp seats 9% .onductor knows Ne omers and unfamiliar comers also 
there only may Oling score may dtinock at the door and Mr. Monteux opens 
musie according t after tomorrow?|4anqa to receive them. Of the younger 
find voice and t warm faith may Britons, Arthur Bliss has s:liom_ been 
about music is {in actual rehear heard in America; yet there is no question- 
often whetS aS forthwith to the ng the. vitality and the individuality of his 


Symphony concert choice and the bl music. His one Symphony—“The Color | 
coma symphony” of last autumn in England—is | 


; ‘in ‘here to be introduction for him. The im- | 
it is possible so Yet Mr. Monteu slications of a color, the mood that it ex- 


presses, inform each movement. From last | 


tution, a formula,programme 


They are now, th plan and in no 
glory of the Bosi fulfills it. In Bos} - eason remains Goossens’s tone-poem, “The 


dividual possessio have been of lat) Mternal Rhythm.” This time Mr. M nte x | 
that mate well, ¢« There is unclosed 41 not overlook it. By way of Par's we shal] 
hear the gentle Honegger of “A Sumner | 
Pastoral’: Roussel’s ballet-music of ‘The | 


a satisfying or 1: wherever it is 
arrangement is t}] lands. Since the 
programme-makin have heard it with, |, : st’’ and his tone-poem of the 
| standing. With jopider's Peart Y 
we may hear alsc 
And how does First Symphony, 1] 


his task, proceed ' far from the striv 
odd concerts—six another—stands | 


Suite of artful archaic dances; while 
Tommasini’s tone-poem, “Il Beato Regno,” 


fifty elsewhere— , suggested by a like-named picture, also 
tween one October ted bor get “awaits performance. Schreker, the German 
cording to his ha ki a ‘Dr Whom Mr. Monteux led into American con- 


ecert-halls, stands ready with an Overture 
publish a long an of. his tone-poems 24! $e FAGPA TENA PORM | waite wrt operas: 
grammes as Mr. foston It des ‘tral fragment of Pfitzner’s opera, “Palcs- 
Philadelphia, as Reda tea “trina,” pleases the conductor. De Falla, the 
Philharmonic Soc ei yeresid seas paniard, whose music commirgies flavor 


‘tumn in New Yor taken thought of of the soil and flavor of a personal imagi- 


can sort out thos ambitions and his 


last possible mo ihe Spring.’’ Wh 
‘upon Dr. Muck in prought it hither 


fall his lists at primitive and pag nation and skill, promises a manuscript. 


So much for novel, relatively novel, and 
‘ exceptional items on Mr. Monteux’s lists. 
pehlly hy Sealy : et and GEnced Add to them the more familiar symphony 
GN Misa all r. onteux plaj jg Rimsky-Korsakov, “Antar’; Debussy’s 
Shatitie nig poem. In Boston, yaif-remembered “Gigues” ; a@ repetition of 
‘aida ta he aN h i again, less'a f€ yayghan Williams’s “Tallis Variations” 

se ae e | ingless apart frt o¢ jast year; Sir E. Elgar’s Overture of 
ore and publisher! Only Mr. Stokowsl London, ‘Cockagne”’; a resurrected Over- 
can make his deli jes—and he misur tyre of Méhul, probably that to his opera 
music of compose in his days with D “Joseph”; the return of Mr. Carpenter's 
solvéd to give con received it from fanciful and humorsome ‘‘Adventures in a 
return to the clag mind. Perambulator”’ and of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘Com- 
factions and make Departing, Mr. edy Overture on Negro Themes’’—and 
enough of Mr. Monteux’s new tale is told. 


+f 4 ’? 
‘modernists. He by a performance] ffig classics, his freshened classics, will 


who are also Amé To it and to the speak one after another for themselves. 


fans who believe cert for the Pel wis Americans—Mr. Carpenter and Mr. 
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SEASON 1923--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


HIRST PROGRAMJdk: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 138, AT 8.15 P. M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 


. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
. Allegretto 
Presto: Presto meno assai 
’, Allegro con brio 


BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56a 
POEME, ‘'La Peri’’ 


STRAUSS, SALOME’S DANCE, from the Music Drama, 
‘*Salome’”’ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Orchestra Opens with One 
of Most Brilliant Con- 


certs in History 


ers that encourage 


t in ‘a“perfunctory 


"The music speaks for itself,” 


‘ 


© 


hie will say, and then spend= 


d strength on a more mod- 
ern work that appeals to his nature be- 
cause it-gives him, as he fondly thinks, 


a greater opportunity for self-glorifica- 


tion. Or, again, wishing to shine as 
Arcturus In the sky, he will put new 
wine in the old bottle; introduce strange 
effects, give prominence to that which 
is comparatively unimportant, astonish 
by unexpected tempi and _ distorted 
phrases. 
these 
exhibitions. 

Mr. Monteux has too artistic a na- 
ture to sin in this manner, Conduct- 


‘Ing the symphony he was neither ob- 


MONTEUX RECEIVES 


WARM WELCOME 
bherwalde Ce 1 15/988 
By PHILIP HALE 


The 48d season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra began yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. Mr. Monteux 
conducted. The audience completely 
filled the hall and many were turned 
away. The program was as follows: 
Beethoven, Symphony, A major, No. qT: 
Brahms, Variations on a ‘Theme by 
Haydn; Dukas, “The Peril,” a danced 
poem; Strauss, Dance of the Seven | 
Veils from ‘‘Salome.” 

Mr. Monteux was greeted with hearti- 
est applause that was unusually long- | 


continued. This welcome must 
shown him, if proof was needed, how 
warmly he is regarded, how highly he’ 
is respected by the Symphony audience. 

It will not soon be forgotten that the 


superb orchestra of today is his crea- . 


tion. He formed and moulded it in 
the face of obstacles that would have 
daunted a man of less patience, cour- 
&g£e, and artistic enthusiasm. 
well-equipped body he gave life and 
beauty by his skill and taste as an in- 
terpreter of ancient, modern and ultra- 
modern musio, 

For some years it was customary to. 
write perfunctorily about the first con- 
cert of a season; sometimes it was 
thought necessary to write in a semi- 
apologetic vein—‘‘the players were scat- 
tered during the Summer; they have. 
mot yet, of course, wholly found them- 
Belves—’’ and so forth and so on. 

But the concert yesterday was one 
of the most brilliant in the history of 
the orchestra since Arthur Nikisch first 
stepped on the platform of the old 
Music Hall. No wonder that the per-° 
formance throughout provoked enthu-, 
Biastic plaudits. 

A. finer interpretation of Beethoyen’s: 
Bymphony has not been heard here in 


many years. Too often Beethoven's 


| trian 


have , 
the victim, 


To this 


sequious in self-effacement before the 
master, nor was he bumptious with the 
air of saying: ‘Now I'll show you how 
this should go. Just watch me.’ His 
breadth of treatment was never forced; 
his care for detail] was never finical. 
Beethoven was revealed in his grandeur, 
his sadness, his light-heartedness, and 
ac last his riotous joy, as one exulting, 
Shouting deliriously from the intoxica- 
tion of life 
thought of the inevitable 


, end to every 
man's desire, 


Unfortunately there are hear- | 
lamentable | 


| 


| 


in its fulness, without. the | 


And Brahms was treated as a human) 


being, not as 
fessor of musica] 
variations were fittj 
not 
with 


architecture. The 
ngly differentiated, 
merely played one after the other 
regard only for litera] accuracy, 


8s if the fact that Joannes wrote them 


would be sufficient excuse for a pedes- 
performance, 

Perhaps the dance music of Dukas 
and of Strauss Suffered somewhat by 
he juxtaposition. I¢ injury were in- 
fiicted on either composer, Strauss was 
for in the concert hall, as 
in the opera house, the exoticism of 
Salome’s dance seems labored, and 
there is little that is sensuous or yo- 
luptuous. In the opera house one js 
more absorbed in the Stripping of 
Salome than in the music that accom- 
panies. In the concert hal] the effect 
might be greater if Salome Stripped on 
the screen, or if Miss Mary Garden 
could be persuaded to do the dance be- 
tween the conductor’s stand and the 
expectant, palpitating audience. 


“The Peri’ bears better the sever- 


“ance from the ballet stage, and it has 


passages of genuine beauty. There are 
stretches which without the action in 
the theatre seem inconsequential: There 
is a vitality to the music as a whole, a 
warmth, in spite of the occasionally 
over-refined instrumentation, that is 
missing in the artificially rhetorical 
measures of Richard the Extravagant. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as follows: 
Rachmaninov, Symphony, E minor, No. 
2; Aubert, Habanera (first time here); 
Smetana, Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride.”’ 


Elisabeth Rethberg of-the Metropolitan -—' 


Opera Ilouse will sing Beethoven's Roipias 
Perfido!’’ and HElisabeth’s ‘‘Greeting,” 
from ‘‘Tannhaeuser.”’ 


a dry and solemn pro-' 





f lO J vie 


Opening Concert o 
pee zthe Boston Symphony 


The first concert by the Boston 
emohony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
“eonductor, took place yesterday after- 
‘noon in Symphony Hall. The program: 
seethoven—Symphony No. 7 in A major 
rahms—Variations on a Theme by Haydn 

Wakae—“La Péri”’ 
Strauss—Salome’s Dance from the music 
drama “Salome” 

There have been few-changes in the 
Orchestra since last season. The 
double quartet of horns is now com- 
pleted by the addition of Messrs. 
schindler and Valkenier. Mr. Bladet 
replaces Mr. Brooke as second flute, 
‘and Mr. Sidow replaces Mr. Adam at 
the tuba. 
played with an unusually fine quality 
of tone and degree of precision for the 
beginning of the season. 

The most conservatively 


find fault with in the pieces chosen 
for the opening program. Beethoven’s 


nth n n f Ss’ Vari- | x; 
oak oe apnony ghee ge BBM No doubt the exigencies of the sce- 
| ay © nario are somewhat responsible for 


music, and those who regard with sus- 
picion the disturbing innovations of 
the composers of these latter days 
were undoubtedly soothed by the more 

r.less familiar 


melodies of the first half of the pro-. 


gram, 


Dukas’ ‘‘Péri,” too, for all its wealth | 


of modern color, is after all con- 


so startled audiences of only a few 
years since has become a commonplace 
of the concert room. 

Mr. “Monteux’s readings of 
thoven have many times 
praise in these columns. 


Bee- 
received 
and justly 


S50. Even he could not make inter-. 


esting the trivialities of the Scherzo 
and Finale, for. it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that even Beethoven has his 
uninspired moments; yet the first half 


Oe tes oe gene enn —-—- — - 


| hand, 


| of the symphony surely never sounded 
more beautiful than yesterday after- 
noon. The introduction and particu- 
larly the measures leading to the 
Allegro were played with great 
beauty of tone and phrasing, and the 
insistent rhythm of the Allegretto was 
treated with such delicacy that it 
never became obtrusive or tiresome. 

Brahms’ Variations make an emo- 
tional appeal to many—that is, to 
Brahms enthusiasts. On the other 
there are many who find in 


them only skillfully constructed music, 


'whole uninspired. 
| judge? 


As a result the orchestra | 


inclined | 


among the audience could see little to | 
8 served to confirm an earlier 


interesting it may be, yet on the 
Who is to be the 
The admirers of this music 
were undoubtedly edified by the per- 
formance of yesterday, and those who 
find little cause for enthusiasm in it 
could at least rejoice in the many fine 
points of playing and interpretation 
in its performance. 

The rehearing of “La Péri” only 
impres- 
sion. Picturesque and highly colored 
as this music may be, it is over long. 


this fault. The ever-recurring ques- 


tion as to the value in the concert 
‘room of music conceived for the thea- 


enna a | ter once more obtrudes itself, and it 
progressions and! may scarcely be denied 


that music 
which is completely successful in one 
place rarely produces its full effect 
under the conditions imposed by an- 


other setting. 
structed on more or less conservative | 


lines, and the music of Strauss, which | 


‘same category, 


Strauss’ “Dance of Salome” is in the 
although less refined 


‘in its choice of material. It is music 


i'tantly orchestrated, 
pose of a brilliant closing 


of a pseudo-Orientalism, rather bla- 
serving the pur- 


piece well 


‘enough. S, M. 
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SETS PACE 
FOR SEASON 


| 
| 


it constituted a triumph for the con- 


ductor and his men. 

A superior performance, indeed, one 
of the best readings of classic score 
by Mr. Monteux that we remember, was 
that of the Brahms variations. These 
ere ordinarily perfunctory and sopo- 


-rific enough. Mr. Monteux showed that 


when this is the case it is caused by. 
a lackadaisical interpretation. The 
music as he treated it was not only 
of unflagging interest. but, with all the 
carefully planned contrasts between the 
variations there was the sensation of 
continuity of thought, of a long archi- 


'tectural line, unbroken from the state- 


ment of the theme to the resounding 


' climax. 


Enthusiasm Marks the 
Opening of 43d 
Y ear 


| posed for 


Dukas’ Brilliant Dance 


Then, with the music of Dukas, com- 
Mime. Trouhanovna, came | 
what must be considered one of the 
most brilliant scores by a modern com- 
poser. And it is more than a brilliant 
score. It has symphonic texture. Ob- 
viously music conceived for a _ stage 


spectacle, it is eloquent by itself on the 


oa» 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The 43rd season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor, opened yesterday | 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, with 
much public enthusiasm and with 
several hundred turned away after 
all the seats in the second balcony | 
had been taken. 

The programme was half classic. 
half modern in texture; also, half 
symphonic and half of the theatre, | 
since it opened with the Be 
7th Symphony, 


ethoven’s | 
followed by the 
Brahms-Haydn variations, and pro- | 
ceeded with dance music by Paul} 
Dukas—“The Peri”—and Richard | 
Strauss, in the instance of Salome’s 
dance from the opera of that name. 


TRIUMPH FOR CONDUCTOR 


The performance 
Symphony, which, 


of the Beethoven 
after all, stands 


alone among all the symphonies of the 


master, was very sincere and enihu- 
Siastic, though at times rough in tone- 


The finale has seldom been | 


__—| Played here with such enormous, over- 
| whelming 


hilarity, and, piayed | 


| 


, concert platform, 
| herency, 
| which its ideas are developed. 


;-They do not possess, in 


ithe land of make-believe. 
one sees this music, as well as hears it. 
There is the sense of the exquisite and 
'inecredible occurring before the eyes. 


ithe slight, 


because of the co- 
logic and inspiration with 

Furthermore, it is music of imagina- 
tion. It has the quality of the fairy- 
tale. It has what may be called the | 
grenuine and inspired truthfulness of 
that wholly artificial thing, the treatre. 
There is only a little such music. Men 
write what are merely tunes and 
rhythms for dancers to step or turn. 
their souls, 
the glamour of the stage, the dazzle of 
it, the ability to enter and remain in 
One feels, 


This igs caused by the pretty fancy and 
exotic character of the mo- 
tives, and also by the wonderful, now 
slittering, now sumptuous coloring of 
the orchestra. 


A Score to Rejoice In 


Tt is a seore for everyone to know 
and rejoice in. Here is a composer with, 
one would say, a very exhaustive tech- 
nical knowledge of his instruments, 
and also an inborn felicity in combin- 
ing them. A hundred ingenious con- 
ceits flash by. In all thé departments 
of the orchestra the most delightful 
things are continually being accomp- 
lished. The percussion battery alone 
furnishes a perfect gamut of color as 
well as rhythm and then there is the 
sense of form, underneath that color, 


‘the most gorgeous color being reserved | 
for the greatest climax, when, 


indeed, 
‘Dukas’ orchestra becomes a Jjewelled 


conflagration. 
The music might have been far leas 


Awa 
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‘Opening Concert o 3 
y-.%the Boston Symphony 
_ The first concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 


of the symphony surely never sounded 
more beautiful than yesterday after- 
noon. The introduction and particu- 
larly the measures leading to the 
Allegro were played with great 
beauty of tone and phrasing, and the 


SYMPHONY 
SETS PACE 


| it constituted a triumph for the con- 
| ductor and his men. 


-A superior performance, indeed, one 
of the best readings of classic score 
by Mr. Monteux that we remember, was 
that of the Brahms variations. These 
ere ordinarily perfunctory and sopo- 
rific enough. Mr. Monteux showed that | 


when this is the case it is caused by | 
a lackadaisical interpretation. The 


music as he treated it was not only 

of unflagging interest. but, with all the 

: | carefully planned contrasts between the 
os 


“eonductor, took place yesterday after- insistent rhythm of the Allegretto was 


‘noon in Symphony Hall. The hygesoere treated with such delicacy that it 
Setahme— Variations ona Theme by Haydn never became, obtrusive gr tiresome. 


Dukas—‘‘La Péri” : Brahms’ Variations make an emo- 
‘Strauss—Salome’s Dance from the MUSIC | tjgnag] appeal to many—-that is, to 


ere in the | Brahms enthusiasts. On the other cOnena rey ought, of See saan 
There have been few-changes in ‘hand, there are many who find in ditichidehigivenptaeasies | tectural line, unbroke om state- 


: ' ’ : ; ant of theme to the resoundin 
orchestra since last season. The! trom only skillfully constructed music, | i Nap or. ae si 6 
double quartet of horns is now com- climax. 


variations there was the sensation of 
continuity of thought, of a long archi- 


’ 


pleted by the addition of Messrs. 
‘Schindler and Valkenier. Mr. Bladet 
replaces Mr. Brooke as second fiute, 
and Mr. Sidow replaces Mr. Adam at 
the tuba. As a result the orchestra 
played with an unusually fine quality 
of tone and degree of precision for the 
beginning of the season. 

The most conservatively inclined 
among the audience could see little to 
find fault with in the pieces chosen 
for the opening program. Beethoven’s 


' 
| 
| 


| 
| 


' 
| 
! 


Seventh Symphony and Brahms’ Vari- | 


music, and those who regard with sus-. 
picion the disturbing innovations of. 


‘the composers of these latter days 
were undoubtedly soothed by the more 
‘or .less familiar progressions and 


gram. 


of modern color, is after all con- 


interesting it may be, yet on the 
whole uninspired. Who is to be the 
judge? The admirers of this music 
were undoubtedly edified by the per- 
formance of yesterday, and those who 
find little cause for enthusiasm in it 
could at least rejoice in the many fine 
points of playing and interpretation 
in its performance. 

The rehearing of “La Péri” only 
served to confirm an earlier impres- 
sion. Picturesque and highly colored 
as this music may be, it is over long. 


ag No doubt the exigencies of the sce- 
ations can hardly be called exciting | ot 7 


nario are somewhat responsible for 
this fault. The ever-recurring ques- 
tion as to the value in the concert 


‘room of music conceived for the thea- 
ter once more obtrudes itself, and it 


structed on more or less conservative | 


lines, and the music of Strauss, which 


l years since has become a commonplace 
| of the concert room. 

Mr. “Monteux’s readings of 
thoven have many times 


Bee- 
received 


‘may scarcely be denied 
; . 4 . * . 
melodies of the first half of the pro-| which is completely successful in one 


' h place rerely produces its full effect 
Dukas’ ‘‘Péri,” too, for all its wealth | » " 


that music 


under the conditions imposed by an- 
other setting. 
Strauss’ “Dance of Salome” is in the 


‘same category, although less refined 


so startled audiences of only a few in its choice of material. It is music 


of a pseudo-Orientalism, 


rather bla- 


‘tantly orchestrated, serving the pur- 


praise in these columns and instiv. 


S50. Even he could 


To Sanders Theatre at 


pose of a brilliant closing piece well 
enough. S. M. 


Harvard, Mr. 


esting the ftrivialitie Monteux and the Symphony Orchestra go 
and Finale for it mt next Thursday evening for the first of the 
mitted that even RB @nnual series of concerts in Cambridge. 


uninspired moments; 


~ o os o~ eee ewe 


Rakhmaninov’s Symphony in E Minor as 
aforesaid, the Variations of Brahms upon a 


, |Theme of Haydn, the Dance of Salome from 
'Strauss’s like-named music-drama, are the 


numbers for the band. 


Between whiles, | 


Miss Katherine Meisle, fast becoming a 
notable alto-singer, will be heard in pieces 
from Saint-Saéns’s 


and Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 


“Samson and Delilah’ 
By these signs 

| 

| 


an operatic voice and manner. 


——- 


| quality. 


Enthusiasm Marks the’ 


Opening of 43d 
Y ear 


>. 
’ , 4 sd’ fed 


ne 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The 43rd season of 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 


teux, conductor, opened yesterday | 


afternoon in Symphony Hall, with 
much public enthusiasm and with 
several hundred turned away after 


all the seats in the second balcony | 


had been taken. 
The programme was half classic. 


/th Symphony, followed by the 


Brahms-Haydn variations, and pro- | 
ceeded with dance music by Paul | 
Dukas—“The Peri” —and Richard | 


Strauss, in the instance of Salome’s 
dance from the opera of that name. 


TRIUMPH FOR CONDUCTOR 


The performance of the Beethoven 


Symphony, which, after all, stands 


,alone among all the symphonies of the 


master, was very sincere and enihu- 
Siastic, though at times rough in tone- 


The finale has seldom been 


_played here with such enormous, over- 
| Whelming hilarity, and, thus played 


' posed for 


the Boston | 


-They do not possess, in 


ithe land of make-believe. 


Dukas’ Brilliant Dance 


Then, with the music of Dukas, com- 
Mime. Trouhanovna, came! 
what must be considered one of the | 
most brilliant scores by a modern com- 
poser. And it is more than a brilliant 
score. It has symphonic texture. Ob- 
viously music conceived for a stage 
spectacle, it is eloquent by itself on the 


-coneert platform, because of the co- 


herency, logic and inspiration with 


| which its ideas are developed. 


Furthermore, it is music of imagina- 
tion. It has the quality of the fairy- 
tale. It has what may be called the 
renuine and inspired truthfulness of 
that wholly artificial thing, the treatre. 
There is only a little such music, Men 
write what are merely tunes and 
rhythms for dancers to step or turn. 
their souls, 
the glamour of the stage, the dazzle of 
it, the ability to enter and remain in 
One feels, 
one sees this music, as well as hears it. 


; E There is the sense of the exquisite and 
half modern in texture: also, half | 

‘ ~ 2 | 
Svmphonic and half of the theatre. | 
. : u -' | the slight, exotic character of the mo- 
since it opened with the Beethoven’s | 


incredible occurring before the eyes. 
This is caused by the pretty fancy and 


tives, and also by the wonderful, now 
slittering, now sumptuous coloring of 
the orchestra. 


A Score to Rejoice In 


It is a seore for everyone to know 
and rejoice in. Here is a composer with, 
one would say, a very exhaustive tech- 
nical knowledge of his instruments, 
and also an inborn felicity in combin- 
ing them. A hundred ingenious con- 
ceits flash by. In all the departments 
of the orchestra the most delightful 
things are continually being accomp- 
lished. The percussion battery alone 
furnishes a perfect gamut of color as 
well as rhythm and then there is the 
sense of form, underneath that color, | 
‘the most gorgeous color being reserved | 
‘for the greatest climax, when, indeed, 
|Dukas’ orchestra becomes a Jjewellesd | 
iconflagration. | 
| The music might have been far less 





effective, lacking Mr. Monteux’s mas- 


terly performance, 
And yet—and thig was amazing—with 


all.these wonders, this perfect union of 
|\the medium, of the thought and its ex-— 
ecution, the dance that Strauss wrote 
‘for Salome, which is ugly, vulgar, and | 
inept by comparison, made the music | 
of Dukas pale. : 

posers had far different intention, and 
wrote in completely different veins. 


Strauss’ Dramatic Power 


| Strauss’ music would have been atro- | 
| clous for the subject of “La Peri.” | 
‘Strauss’ idiom is so far from that of 
Dukas that no literal comparison is 
possible. The plain fact must never- 
theless be recorded, that Strauss, Dy | 
the side of the Frenchman was a perfect 
farmer with his orchestra; a savage, 
brutal composer if you choose, and 
capable of lapses into bad taste of | 
which an artist such as Dukas would 
never dream—this Strauss has an al- 
most frightful dramatic power, and a 
‘musical physiognomy indelible in the 
memory. 

Mr. Monteux’s performance of this 
music was so far superior to the per- 
formance of it given seasons ago by 
Max Fielder that it may be said the. 
score was heard yesterday for the) 
tirst time. The earlier performance | 
‘showed only the vulgarities of the com- 


with the wild thrumming of the instru- 
ments, the whining of the oboe, 
capricious, and, possibly 


the | 
perverse | 


orientalism of the opening pages, it was. 


a thing that gripped the hearer and | 
| ane 


did not let him go. 
| Written at White Heat 


Now there was blatant commonness, 
such as the trumpet, which doubles the 
Pagan given the strings in 3-4 time; 
| there were, aS one might say, 
black ugly shadows of tone, interrupted 


‘pletely filled. 


; 
‘ 
; 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Of course, the two com- | Monteux 


i day 


| and 
| . ‘rendered by 
‘poser, and little if any of his genius. | 
‘But when that dance began yesterday, | 


'to his 
which played yesterday is an organiza- | 
condi- ! 
the double calamities of war} 


great, | 


by some piercing shriek of the instru-.| 


ments; hesitations inexplicable with- 
out the dancer on the stage; an or- 
chestra now indolent, panting, or run 
amuck, The music is in places éle- 
mental or worse—the flavor of the 
beast. But there is no gainsaying it: 
Strauss wrote Salome at a white heat. 
In so doing he rode over traditions, 
laws of taste, as well as of style, as 
if they had not existed in his path. 
There will never be but one opera on 
the subject of Salome. It has been 


‘written, the pages not to be imitated | quality of it, this Caice is 


‘er turned back, by Richard Strauae. 


| 


| other 
i 
} 


Applauded by 
Brilliant Audience 
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BEGINS SEASON 
| 


Dance From Strauss’ “Salome” 


' 


Vividly Interpreted 


J , " me i wt @ =— 


J r? 

Pierre Monteux was greeted 
cordial and prolonged applause yester- 
afternoon when he came on 
Hall to conduct 
concert of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


With 


‘he 
Symphonv tne - 
Svmphony 
the Mr Monteux, after 
year, will return to Paris and Serge 
lfoussevitsky, the distinguished Russian | 
conductor, wil] take his 
Yesterday’s audience obviously wanted ) 

that it appreciates the many | 

services to the orchestra | 
Monteux as its conductor | 
| 

} 


ha y o> + 
stafce cLi 
opening Boston 


season, this 


place here. 
to show 


prea 


difficult seasons just | 
fact, 
that 


pecullarly 
ay A ae 
patient zeal 


in the 
very largely due}! 


the 


passed. 
orchestra | 


sreatly improved over its 
after 


strike, 


As usual, 


tion 
tion 


Symphony Hall was 
All seats except the 
ond haleonyvy were sold by subscription 
as long aro as last May tor the entire 
season of Friday concerts. The doubled 
price of admission to the second bal- 
50 cents instead of a quarter, 
caused no vacant seats there. 

All except about 200 of the present 
cubseribers occupied the same seats 
last season, and many of them for much 
longer than that Before the concert 
and during the intermission countless 
little groups of friends were holding 
informal reunions all over the hail. 

The Friday Symphony audience is still 
what it has go long been, a gathering 
of well-to-do and socially prominent 
people of a sort hardly paralleled in any 
publie place. 

There Was but one comparative novel- 
the program, the famous 
Richard Strauss’ opera, “Salome.” 


(alle 


ty on 
'from 


| Whatever one may think of the ethical | 
unm stakably } 
not | 


powertul musi [Its idiom, 


vivid, 


AUSPICIOUSLY A 


come‘ 


dance | 


long ago deemed futuristic by many, 
now seems sanely conservative. 

— Rhythms, timbres, themes, harmonies, 
are all clearly derivéd from the pro- 
cedure of great composers from Wag- 
ner backward. The performance was 
particularly effective. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, one 
of the most completely and permanent- 
ly satisfying of all pieces of music, 
‘was a wise choice for the first number 
‘of the season. I[t is good to get the 
‘thrill of again listening to a first-rate 
orchestra after some months, combined 
‘with the deeper emotion of hearing so 
‘great a work as this Symphony, which 
'renders verbal rhapsodies futile. The 
'scherzo was not well played; the first 
theme was obscured by faulty orches- 
'tral balance, and the rhythms were too 
'stodgy. The allegretto was given a 
genuinely romantic interpretation. 

brahms' variations on a theme by 
Haydn, stirringly performed, seemed al- 
most to justify the variation form to 
those who are accustomed to regard it 
as insufferably prolix and unemotional. 
The other number, Dukas’ ‘‘La Peri,’’ 
is conventional ballet music in the mode 
of 1910, capably put together with a 
skilful use of harmonic and orchestral 
effects. It suffers by transportation 
from the theatre to the concert hall. 
The: audience applauded a brilliant per- 
formance with especial warmth. 

Next week Elisabeth Rethberge of the 
Metropolitan Opera will sing Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Ah, perfido’’ and ‘‘Dich theure 
Hialle,’’ from ‘“‘Tannhaeauser.’”’ Aubert’s 
“‘Habanera,’ cachmaninoft’s Second 
Symphony and Smetana’s 
“The Bartered Bride’ are 
numbers. 


the other 
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‘SYMPHONY CONCERT 
RETURNS AGAIN 


CONDUCTOR AND ORCHESTRA AT 


HIGH METTLE 


, 9 
‘i we 


—_—-— 


Beethoven and Brahms for Classics, 
Dukas and Strauss for Moderns—From 
a Symphony of Motion to the Dance of 
Salome—Passions of a Peri and Pleas- 


ures of Variations 


ESS resumed than continued seemed 
the Symphony Concerts yesterday 
afternoon. Once Mr. Monteux had 
been clapped and clapped again, 4s 

he came first to the conductor’s stand, the 
ear discovered hardly a token of beginnings ; 
while not many were such signs to the eye. 
A few new faces could be discovered in the 
- orchestra—among the horns, in the quartet 
of flutes, above the chair of the tuba- 


as of 


Overture to | 


Players wens the instruments tinkled@ or 
smitten, at the will of Dukas or Strauss, 
for a Peri and ‘also for Princess Salome, 
‘In the little circle of the auditorium famil- 
far to each frequenter of these afternoon 
concerts newcomers were also discoverable. 
In the main, however, the aspect of stage, . 
floor and gallery seemed scarcely changed ;, 
while the goings, comings and chatterings 
of the intermission departed not a whit 
from a custom. Fewer than usual, how-. 
ever, seemed the late-comers, since on a 
holiday the progress of motors in town was. 
little hindered; while for early admonition 
to the wilfully tardy, a reminder about n- 
trusions and restrictions was slipped into 
every programme-book. Those that scanned 
the upper gallery to descry whether a 
doubled price of admission had there less- 
ened numbers found every seat occupied 
old. While the applause for Mfr, 
Monteux entering was general, hearty and 
long-sustained; while the orchestra was 
warmly called to its feet at the end of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, conductor 
and players have many times in the past 
received as fervent plaudits. In sum, no 
new year at Symphony Hall has lately 
begun more quietly—or more auspiciously. 


; 


|As it seemed, the first concert of the pres- 
‘ent season might have been the twenty- 


fifth concert of tHe season past. 


ay 


In no material respect had Mr. Monteux 
altered as conductor. In the Symphony of 


Beethoven—the Symphony that is all tonal 


motion——he was alert, animated and pliant 
of rhythm. Good to hear was the light 


,and even swing of the Allegretto; whirling 
and tumultuous, yet never blurred or rough, 


was the coursing of the Finale. If the 
conductor seemed to stay and thicken the 
hymn-like measures of the Scherzo, he 
made double and triple amends, when from 
the germ of a motiv—say in the first move- 
ment—a theme expanded into melody and 
that melody, broadening, deepening, poured 
into flood through the music. Then, the 
pace, the accent, the progress of the con- 
ductor were as quickening and as glow 
upon the voice of Beethoven. Beauty of 
curve, beauty of shading, glamored the 
Allegretto; crystal-like, yet without brittle 
hardness, was the phrasing of the Scherzo. 
The Finale neither skipped too lightly 
nor stamped too ponderously. Beethoven- 
wise, it leapt and whirled,- man-like ‘In 
frenzy. A vigorous, full-throated Brahms 
abounding in energies of creation and con- 
trast spoke from the Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn. | 
Mr. Monteux’s version of the Dance of 
Salome is version of the Straussian theatre, 
The music exhales langours, Weaves repeé- 
titions, sensuously rustles and  pricklés, 
When Strauss would have it a smother of 
sensuality in the full, thick, velvet yvolées 
of horns and vivloncellos; when he Wwouid 
have his wood-winds bite as with “the little 
white teeth of Salome” in the old chromi-s 
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sy, or the mournful, ecstasy of con- 
asting pages, the fineness of means. and 


likewise on its mettle. Warm, smooth, 
‘transparent were the wood-winds in the 
Variations of Brahms, as though the music 
nestled in the hollow of such beauty. In 
tf mn, they bit like acid into copper through | 
Sundry measures of Strauss. Time and. 
again in the Seventh Symphony Beethoven | 
asks incisive, leaping strings. As_ often 
Dukas would have them pale and piercing 
‘or full-throated and lustrous. To each and 
‘all these musics the choir answered with. 
the characterizing veice. The newcomers | 
‘enrich the horns; prove elsewhere skill, 
land sensibility with timbres that are the 
tintings and the suggestion of Dukas and 
Strauss. As the orchestra was in the cnd-| 
Yngs of last spring, so now is it in the be- 
‘ginnings of the present autumn—an alert. 
and plastic ensemble, ba'ancing and shading 
its multifold voices, fusing and parting 
them, running the gamut of beauty and 
power, musical in every trait, responsive 
fo every turn of the conductor's. will. 
‘Though he thicken a clear tone, yet does it 
‘Obey, as in Beethoven’s Scherzo. Though he 
Minger over luscious harmonies as in “The 
Perl,” it sags not. Fortunate are con- 
‘ductor and audience in so responsive, so 


many-sided instrument. 
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a Fortunate also are composers, since in 
gt eh voice as Mr.. Monteux and his forces 
“now give them, their music lives and is 
h Strauss .assembles a _ vast 


‘uewto a discoverable commoriness of inven~ 
‘tion. He would usé this orchestral lumin- 
‘Osity, plangency, pungency, to intensify 
‘measures of imagination. Above all, he linia \; while tise: adbeehia tamars pry 
would work through tones, sensations and| wonteux with him—would Rik ‘aberainay 


‘illusions of the theatre. “Salome dances 
the dance of the seven veils,” says~Wilde 
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this Jew of Paris shares the Semitic im- | 
pulse to sensuous, sumptuous, music, the 


haustible compiler of the programme-book, 
“the stage of the Chatelet showed gold 
mountains, crimson valleys and trees bear- 
ing silver fruit.’”” Dukas would have his 
harmonies give back such colors. Now, 


the flower that the Peri bore in her hand | 


was ‘a lotus like unto an emerald ... or 
unto snow and gold upon the summit of 
Elbruz at sunset.’’ It purpled also; and 
it faded. Again Dukas bids harmonies and 
timbres work such illusion upon the senses. 
More: Wagner-wise he would have his 
music unfold, advance, recede, expand, 
thicken and thin, ag With the progress of a 
fable and an action. Yet he would have 
it persuade and persist also as music for 
its own sake by virtue of a songful and 
possessing melodic power and beauty and 
progress. Through “The Peri’’ he fulfills 
all these desires in a fullness of a speech, 
imagination and illusion that set the tone- 
poem high above his other symphonic 
pieces, But conductor and orchestra must 
be of reciprocating and rvvealing mettle. 
Yesterday, they were. 

So also in degree with Brahms of the 
Variations and yet more with the Sym- 
phony of-Beethoven. Glory be, Mr. Mon- 
teux was, is and still remains intrinsically 
a conductor of modern music, hot-voiced, 
high colored, rich in textures and rhythms, 
a-glow in accent, modulation and progress. 
Being such, he misses sometimes the ability 
of Brahms to take this simple theme of 


ations; with a moody, spirit he charges 
others, Yet steadily in this nine-fold piece. 
he writes in the blacks and the whites of 


more “sensuosity” as the boy in “Clarence” | 
used to put it, Of such are the infirmities | 
oF the listening and 6yen’ the conducting 


| flesh, 
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‘escapes these cooling shadows because in 
‘it through a century have persisted a per- 
‘petual heat and light. Strauss imagining 
and in degree achieving the wildness of 
Salome’s dance, pales beside the frenzies 
of the leaping, shouting, infinitely glad- 
dened Beethoven of this Finale; while 
Chaikovsky’s aspiring orgies become as 
Sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. And. 
twenty minutes before, that same Beethoven 
has carved the lines of his Allegretto as | 
in flowing yet chiselled relief; of tones. 
Those who would know from rill to flood, 
the progress of a melody through beauty 
into power, have but to listen to Beethoven 
beginning, broadening, deepening this 
Symphony. Recall steps of earth and song | 
of heaven as they divide the Scherzo. 
Page after page of Beethoven has lost zest 
for—twentieth-century ears; but through 


‘the Seventh Symphony still pulse a “sov-. 
-ereign sway and masterdom.” H. T. P. 


BOUND COPIES of the 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra's 
PROGRAMME. BOOKS 


Containing Mr. Philip. Hale’s analytical 
and descriptive notes on all works per- 
formed during the season (“musically 
speaking, the greatest art annual of 
to-day.”—W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun), may be obtained by addressing 


PRICE, $5.00 SYMPHONY HALL 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Are reminded that the doors into the main hall are not 
opened during the performance of a symphony, except 
between the first and second movements. 


However, when the symphony is preceded by another 
number the doors are not opened between any of the 


movements. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
It has been suggested that subscribers who for 
any reason find themselves unable to attend the Friday 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 


Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 
convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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"les Whén the dance ends in a whirr of 
‘trills, high and shrill, darting and piercing,, 


enrich the 
‘and sensibility with 


the conductor was heightening voice to the 
composer and as quick, sure-fingered, with 
every thread of instrumental color. As well, 
or better, succeeded Mr. Monteux with 
“The Peri’ of Dukes, played as the tone- 
poem to which, after all, the dancing is ac- 
cessory. The ear felt the rich pile and 
texture of the music; the suggestion of 
motion and color within and without; the 
eager, or the mournful, ecstasy of con- 
trasting pages, the fineness of means and 
articulation; the fervors as glowing, yet 
as. remote, as the Perl’s cup. Once more 
the conductor both released and revealed 
the composer. 

Numbed or clouded would 
these pleasures were not the orchestra 
likewise on its mettle. Warm, smooth, 
transparent were the wood-winds in the 
Variations of Brahms, as though the music 
nestled in the hollow of such beauty. In 
turn, they bit like acid into copper through 
sundry measures of Strauss. Time and 
again in the Seventh Symphony Beethoven 
asks incisive, leaping strings. <As_ often 
Dukas would have them pale and piercing 
or full-throated and lustrous. To each and 
all these musics the choir answered with 
the characterizing veics. The newcomers 
horns; prove elsewhere = skill 
timbres that are the 


have been 


‘tintings and the suggestion of Dukas and 
: : 


| 


-measures of 


Strauss. As the orchestra was in the cnd- 
ings of last spring, so now is it in the be- 
ginnings of the present autumn—an alert 
and plastic ensemble, ba'ancing and shading 
its multifold voices, fusing and parting 
them, running the gamut of beauty and 
power, musical in every trait, responsive 
io every turn of the conductor's. will. 
Though he thicken a clear tone, yet does it 
obey, as in Beethoven’s Scherzo. Though he 
linger over luscious harmonies as in “The 
Peri,” it sags not. Fortunate are con- 
ductor and audience in so responsive, so 
many-sided instrument. 


——— 


Fortunate also are composers, since in 
such voice as Mr. Monteux and his forces 
now give them, their music lives and is 
charactered. Strauss .assembles a vast 
orchestra for the dance of the slender, star- 
like Salome. He would wind it in thick or 
transparent strands. He would have it 
shiver and sparkle in myriad points and 
eolors. He would have enlaced harmonies 
caress and parted, isolated harmonies bite. 
He would use this orchestral magnificence 
as a cloak—in those heavy middle measures 
—to a discoverable commonness of inven- 
tion. He would use this orchestral lumin- 
osity, plangency, pungency, to intensify 
imagination. Above all, he 
would work through tones, sensations and 
illusions of the theatre. 


less sparse 


The sing- 


for once laccnic. Only 
Strauss’s own stage-directions. 


“Salome dances) more 
thé dante of the seven veils,” says» Wilde | used to put it. 
are | . 
. flesh. 


ing-actress spent with toils past, anticipat- 
ing toils to come, may contribute but little. 
A substituted dancer fits not the frame, 
achieves no coneéentration and cumulation. 
The music must work the half-sensual, half- 
tragic spell, and conductor and players be, 
as they were yesterday, the composer's re- 
leasing and animating instruments. 
Dukas’s music of “The Peri’ proceeds, 
for the most part, in an almost cloying 
richness. With the Goldmark of Vienna. 
this Jew of Paris shares the Semitic im- 
pulse to sensuous, 
wine and the oil of tone 
flood. Give Goldmark his Sakuntala of 
India or Dukas his Peri of Persia, and 
they so drench their measures. When 
Dukas’s “‘danced poem” passed to a Pa- 
risian theatre, says the learned and inex- 
haustible compiler of the programme-book. 
“the stage of the Chatelet showed gold 
mountains, crimson valleys and trees bear- 
ing silver fruit.’’ Dukas would have his 
harmonies give back such colors. Now, 


the flower that the Peri bore in her hand | 


was “a lotus like unto an emerald ... or 
unto snow and gold upon the summit of 
Elbruz at sunset.” It purpled also; and 
it faded. Again Dukas bids harmonies and 
timbres work such illusion upon the senses. 
More: Wagner-wise he would have his 
music unfold, advance, recede, expand, 
thicken and thin, as With the progress of a 
fable and an action. Yet he would have 
it persuade and persist also as music for 
its own sake by virtue of a songful and 
possessing melodie power and beauty and 
progress. Through ‘‘The Peri’ he fulfills 
all these desires in a fullness of a speech, 
imagination and illusion that set the tone- 
poem high above his other symphonic 
pieces. But conductor and orchestra must 
be of reciprocating and revealing mettle. 
Yesterday, they were. 

So also in degree with Brahms of the 
Variations and yet more with the Sym- 
phony of» Beethoven. Glory be, Mr. Mon- 
teux was, is and still remains intrinsically 
a conductor of modern music, hot-voiced, 
high colored, rich in textures and rhythms, 
a-glow in accent, modulation and progress. 
Being such, he misses sometimes the ability 
of Brahms to take this simple theme of 
Haydn or even some fraction, sub-division 
or suggestion of it and out of no more than 
three notes—as they frequently seem— 
weave periods and paragraphs of music. 
Brahms thinks, but he also gives out 
warmth. There are sparks in his rhythms, 
ardors in his advance. With a large and 
easy gesture he rounds some of these Vari- 
ations; with a moody, spirit he charges 
others, Yet steadily in this nine-fold piece. 
he writes in the blacks and the whites of 
music; while the average hearer—and Mr. 
| Monteux with him—would have seemingly 
“senswosity”’ as the boy in “Clarence’”’ 
Of such are the infirmities 
listening and even the conducting 


sumptuous, music, the | 
in thick-coiled | 


ereign eway and masterdom.” 


Sees 
The. Seventh Symphony of Beethoven 

escapes these cooling shadows because ie 

it through a century have persisted a per- 
petual heat and light. Strauss imagining 
and in degree achieving the wildness of 
Salome’s dance, pales beside the frenzies 
of the leaping, shouting, infinitely glad- 
dened Beethoven of this Finale; while 
Chaikovsky’s aspiring orgies become as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. And 
twenty minutes before, that same Beethoven 
has carved the lines of his Allegretto as 
in flowing yet chiselled relief; of tones. | 
Those who would know from rill to flood, 
the progress of a melody through beauty 
into power, have but to listen to Beethoven 
beginning, broadening, deepening this 
Symphony. Recall steps of earth and song 
of heaven as they divide the Scherzo. | 
Page after page of Beethoven has lost zest 
for—twentieth-century ears; but through | 
the Seventh Symphony still pulse a “sov- 
ba TT. PB. 


BOUND COPIES of the 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra's 
PROGRAMME. BOOKS 


Containing Mr. Philip. Hale’s analytical 
and descriptive notes on all works per- 
formed during the season (‘musically 
speaking, the greatest art annual of 
to-day.” —W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun), may be obtained by addressing 


PRICE, $5.00 SYMPHONY HALL 


oe ne ee 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Are reminded that the doors into the main hall are not 


opened during the performance of a symphony, except 


between the first and second movements. 


However, when the symphony is preceded by another 
number the doors are not opened between any of the 
movements. 
TO OUR FRIDAY A 
SUBSCRIBERS 

It has been suggested that subscribers who for 
any reason find themselves unable to attend the Friday 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 

Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 
convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1923--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, AT 8.15 P.M. 


RACHMANINOV, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, op. 27 
I. Largo; Allegro moderato 
II. Allegro molto 
III. Adagio 
IV. Allegro vivace 


BEETHOVEN, KOMM SCENE, “Abschenlicher, wo eilst du hin?” 
and ARIA, Hoffnung, ’’ from the Opera Fidelio” 


AUBERT, HABANERA 


(First time in Boston) 


WAGNER, ELISABETH’S GREETING, “Dich, Theure Halle’’ 
from the Opera, ‘‘Tannhauser’’ 


SMETANA, OVERTURE to the Opera, “‘Prodana Nevesta”’ 
**The Sold Bride’”’ 


Soloist: 


ELISABETH RETHBERG 


rr er ne: — 


There will be anintermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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ELIZABETH RETHBERG, SOPRANO 


This Will Be Her First Appearance in Boston. She Was Praised Highly in 
New York and Has Had Many Successful Seasons with the iapenunee Door. 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG, born in n the Schwarzenberg region, entered the | 
She studied } 
ipiano-playing and singing. She says that her art was largely self- 
It was at Dresden that she first appeared on the stage—about | 
She joined the Metro- } 


Royal Conservatory at Dresden at the age of seventeen. 


taught. 
six years ago—as Agatha in “Der Freischitz.” 


politan Opera Company, New York, in the fall of 1922 and made her 
first appearance on November 22 of that year, as Aida. Later she was 
heard as Nedda, Sieglinde; and in “Der Rosenkavalier.”” Last summer 
‘at Ravinia Park, Chicago, she was heard as Madame Butterfly, Tosca, 
‘Nedda, and Elsa. There, as in New York, she sang in concert. 
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ATSECOND CONCERT: 


Plerald eauheR sf 2% (gad 
Much Heralded, It Disap- 


points; Overture Features 


By PHILIP HALE 

The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, M. Monteux con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: Rachmaninov, Symphony 
No. 2, EB minor; Beethoven, Scene and 
Aria from ‘Fidelio’: Aubert, Habanera; 
Wagner; Elisabeth’s Greeting from 
‘“Tannhaeuser’; Smetana, overture to 
“The Sold Bride.” 

Although Mr. Rachmaninov had cut 
down his Symphony from a length of 
65 to 50 or 52 minutes; although the 
Habanera was played here for the first 
time and Miss Rethberg made her first 
appearance here, the feature of the con- 
cert was Smetana’s overture, which was 
brilliantly performed... For this overture 
has life; it sparkles; it promises enjoy- 
ment to come for those in the opera 
house and as it passes, gives pleasure 


‘No doubt it is eminently’ suited ‘ to 
Smetana’s opera, but it might be a 
prelude to any joyous work. 

How will Rachmaninov stand as a 
composer 25 years from now, or ceven 


in 1933? It would not.be fair, perhaps,|}Louls Aubert’s 
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MISS ELIZABETH RETHBERG 


ys 


After the reports from Paris’ hont 


to say that the best passages in his/the disappointment here, The Haban= 


symphony are those that are in the 
Tchaikovskian vein, yet when he is most 
emotional] the hearer is compelled to re- 


era bears a motto from one of Bande 


laire’s pfosé poems in which the. poet 
expresses a distinct wish to breath the 


member Peter the Cosmopolitan, and|Pperfume of a woman's hair, to vine 
throughout the work there are Peter’s|his face in her locks, “If you cou 


mannerisms—the vain repetitions; the 
tossing of themes from one group of in- 
‘struments to another; above all the 
sentimentalism. There are effective 
Passages, even when they are inclined 
to be flamboyant; thus the chief sec- 
tion of the Scherzo is captivating; but 
there is in every movement the feeling: 
“If he would only say less, for much 
of what he says he has already said.’’ 
M. Monteux and the orchestra did all 


know all that I see! All that I feel! All) 
that I hear in your tresses! My soul | 
journeys on perfumes, as the. souls of | 
other men on music.” 

Pray, what has this to do, however. 
laudable the desire of the poet, with 
this music of the composer? But French ; 
critics, hearing the ‘‘Habanera,”’ ) Est 
‘about the “perfume of passion.” The 
“nostralgia” of the dance and M. 
Vuillermoz burst into an astonishing: 


that was possible for the glorification|rhapsody, which was reprinted in an) 


}of the composer. 


‘abridged form in the Program Book, | 


‘“Habanera,”’ great was 
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| “HABANERA’ GIVEN Soloist at the Second 


Boston Symphony Concert 


AY SECOND CONCERT 


Fhera’ds —— ‘tt, 2% Gad 
Much Heralded, It Disap- 


points; Overture Features 


By PHILIP HALE 


The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, M. Monteux con- | 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was. 
as follows: Rachmaninov, Symphony 
No. 2, E minor; Beethoven, Scene and | 
Aria from ‘Fidelio’; Aubert, Habanera; 
Wagener; Elisabeth’s Greeting from) 
“Tannhaeuser’; Smetana, overture to. 
‘“‘The Sold Bride.’’ | 

Although Mr. Rachmaninov had cut 
down his Symphony from a length of 
65 to 50 or 52 minutes; although the. 
Habanera was played here for the first 
time and Miss Rethberg made her first 
appearance here, the feature of the con- 
cert was Smetana’s overture, which was 
brilliantly performed. For this overture 
has life; it sparkles; it promises enjoy- 
ment to come for those in the opera 
house and ag it passes, gives pleasure 
No doubt it is eminently suited < to | 
Smetana’s opera, but it might be a 


ELIZABETH RETHBERG, SOPRANO prelude to any joyous work. 

: How will Rachmaninov stand as a 

' This Will Be Her First Appearance in Boston. She Was Praised Highly in | composer 25 years from now, or even| After the reports from Paris about 

- New York and Has Had ow Successful Seasons with the Dresden Opera. © in 1933? It would not be fair, perhaps, Louis Aubert's Habanera, great was 

: to say that the best passages in his the disappointment here. The Haban- 

os Pale: symphony are those that are in the); era bears a motto from oe of pagel! 

7. a se a? ony m | nie tag : || | Tchaikovskian vein, yet when he is most} laire’s prose poems In which the ys 

ELISABETH RETHBERG, born in the Schwarzenberg region, entered the | |emotional the hearer is compelled to re-| expresses a distinct wish to breath the, 

| ~ Dresd t, th f sevente SI studied member Peter the Cosmopolitan, and! perfume of a womans hair, to bury | 

Royal Conservatory at resaen & © age Of seventeen. one stuale | throughout the work there are Peter’s| his ip ke ot peer Mich reel: At 
| af - 1 1 . 29 Vc | , ’ rac |laroe olf. ? erisms—the vain repetitions; the| know a hat I see! it se]. J 

: is singing. She says that her art was largely self mannerisms—th ; | Aer rn das | 
plano playing and INPING K 5 AL SUi tossing of themes from one group of in-; that I hear in your: raw pp Pa! 
| taught. It was at Dresden that she first appeared on the stage—about struments to unother: above all the|journeys on perfumes, as the. souls o 
ect} ot) men on music. 


af ; she 10Ine . sentimentalism. There are effective; other 
six years ago—as Agatha in “Der F reischiitz.’’ She joined the Metro- , cetdades aueh When they ete inclined| Pray, what has this to ee, however 
the desire oOL e poet, 


N , > QI9 5 ade . to be flamboyant; thus the chief sec-| laudable a ie 
-politan Opera Company, New TP in the fall of 1922 and made het se be Hlamboraat; thus the chiet 900)| tts music of the companert et a 


first appearance On November 22 2 of that year, as Aida. Later she was there is in every movement the fecling:| critics, hearing the ‘‘Habanera,” wrote 


ee 'C : or . staal the ‘“‘nerfume of passion.’ The 
T 15 inde: in ‘! . tanicavaliar ” act ¢ : If he would only say less, for mui 2) beteteier the Be ha Dy . 
heard as Nedda, Sieglinde; and in “Der Rosenkavalier.”” Last summer of what he aca ne bes already edid,'|‘nostralgia’ of the dance and 


; f | , | t into an astonishing 
| inia, Park. Chie > Wi or As , » Tosca. } M. Monteux and the orchestra did all| Vuillermoz burs : shit 

at Ravinia Park, Chicago, she was heard as Madame Butterfly, Tosca, | Trak “Gan ibbaibie for the gtovitication LFhAneday,. which was reprinted in an 
Nedda, and Elsa. There, as in New York, she sang in concert. | ]of the composer. tabridgéd form in CAG: AEVETaM ee 
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MISS ELIZABETH RETHBERG 
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‘for the 6aification of those who “wish 
to know what the music is about.” 
“We were prepared to palpitate, to 


be intoxicated. Alas, this ‘‘Habanera” | 


is as pale a thing as the composer's 
“Blue Forest’’ produced at the Boston 
Opera House; less tiresome because it 
is shorter. As for perfume and pas- 
sion, where are they? In the articles 
of the French critics. It has been said 
that the more inferior a novel, play, or 
opera, the more brilliant should be the | 
articte; tnat a work, in fact, is only an. 
excuse for the reviewer. Hearing yes- 
terday the ‘“‘Habanera”’ rhythm, inter-| 
rupted to give room for some measures | 
in the Debussyian manner; one consoled | 
oneself by recalling the ‘‘Habenara’”’ of | 
Chabrier, of Ravel, and of Laparra’s 


which she did not yesterday make the 
x vedi aticaus' 


| moment after; but neither her perfunc- 


opera. | 


Miss Rethberg appears to be a young 
Singer who has 
certain routine. 


Her voice is fresh, 


firm, agreeable in the middle and lower | tional] 


parts of her voice. Her upper notés 
were shrill yesterday and not always 
Steady. As an interpreter, she was not 
conspicuous for her emotional expres- 
sion. It is to be regretted that, as her 
repertoire is an extensive one, she was 
content with the thrice-worn arias she 
chose. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week will com- 
prise the first symphony of Sibelius; 
Ancient Dances and Airs for the lute, 
‘freely arranged for orchestra by 
| Respighi (first time at these concerts); 
and Frank Bridge’s Suite ‘“‘The Sea’’ 
(conducted by the composer: first time 
n Boston). 


RETHBERG HEARD AT 
SYMPHONY GONGERT 
Gichke 


LO dd. 20.19 29 
poprano in Boston Debut 


| Pleases in Wagner Air 


Aubert’s - “Habanera,”’ Smetana 
| and Rachmaninoff Played 


- Yesterday's Symphony concert brought 
the Boston debut of a singer, Elisabeth 
Rethberg of the Metropolitan Opera, 
end a new “Habanera” by Louis Au- 
bert, neither of them of more than re- 
epectable musical merit. Miss Rethberg 


already acquired a! 


| 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


most. : | : | ioe | 
Aubert’s music confirms Richard | 
Strauss’ remark that it is only super- | 
ficially easy to imitate Debussy. Rach- | 
maninofft’s~Second Symphony was bDril- 
liantly played and warmly applauded, 
but even such a minor classic as Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride’’ overture, the 
final number played, has merits far less 
specious and more permanent. 

Miss Rethberg, plainly nervous in at- 
tacking Leonora’s ‘“‘Abscheulicher, wo 
eilst -du hin,’’ from ‘‘Fidelio,’’ did not 
touch the heights or depths of emotion 
demanded both by the situation in the 
opera and by Beethoven’s music. She 
made a conscientious effort to be 
passionately angry and to pass from 
that state to one of exalted jcy the 


tory and none too skilful interpretation 
nor the equally unsatisfactory orchestral 
accompaniment did justice to Beethoven. 

Elisabeth’s ‘‘Dich, theure Hakle,’’ 
from “Tannhauser,’’. simpler im its emo- 
content, and demanding, or at 
least commonly receiving, less of per- 
fect bel canto, gave Miss Rethberg an 
opportunity to achieve something more 
nearly within her present powers. Her 
fine and powerful voice made its beauty 
felt, despite an oceassional swooping 
and slurring of phrases, and a sadly 
faulty diction. 

One wondered why with so short a 
program the orchestral introduction to 
this number was cut. Miss Rethberg 
wags politely applauded, and recalled 
three times by the audience. 

Rachmaninoft’s E minor Symphony 
contains much music that would be ef- 
fective and above the customary level 
of taste in the opera house. The mater- 
ials used are too fragmentary and too 
ordinary for a symphony. The orches- 
tration is of cloying richness. If Rach- 
maninoff had follow Verdi’s practice 
of not listening to 46ther people’s com- 


positions there might have been fewer 


was born with a very beautiful voice, of | 


echoes in the working out portions of 
this symphony. ‘The themes are not 
borrowed, but they are elaborated upon 
in a post-Wagnerian manner like that 
of @chaikovsky or Rubinstein. This 
music is of the end of the 13th century 
rather than the beginning of the 20th 
Possibly that is why the audience liked 
it. : 

Aubert’s musical ideas and methods 
are strongiv influenced by Debussy, as 
far as “Habanera’’ is concerned. But 
his themes are less vividly delicate and 
his handling of them far more clumsy 
than anything Debussy was ever Cap- 
able of. : 

Smetana’s familiar overture cameé6 2@as 
the one thoroughly enjoyable thing in 
the concert. It is not profound or 
lofty or “‘in the grand manner,” but its 
aim is rather to please than to astonish, 
And the contrapuntal skill in its fugue . 
quite equals Rachmaninoff’s. | 

Next week Sibelius’ First Symphony, 
Respighi’s suite of ancient dances, 
vlayed here by Toscanini; and a new 
suite by Frank Bridge, with the com- 
poser conducting, fill the concert, pro- 
gram. 
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SYMPHONY 
ASSISTED 
BY SINGER 


Aubert’s “Habanera’’ 


~ Given for First Time 
Fails to Please © 


Pout /ed- 206 7 3.4 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Once the composer, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, said to us that the great- 
est thing in art was sincerity. The 
performance of his second symphony 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, yester- 


day afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
brought this remark forcibly to mind. 


SINCERE AND EFFECTIVE 


For the symphony has a number of 
faults quite evident now that the work 
is familiar here, and at the same time 
it has an irresistible sincerity to which 
it was impossible for one listener, at 
any rate, not to respond. True, this 
symphony is too long. True, it has 
passages of tearful sentimentality. 
And the instrumentation is too thick, 
and there is too much string color 
throughout. 

Very well! Yet this work has a 
wonderful quality of the heart, by 
which the composer speaks straight 
through his instruments to those who 
hear him. One does not think so much 
of esthetic values as one thinks, 
“This man is my brother.” Before him 
one would’ not hisitate, if occasion 
rose, to speak from one’s inner self, or 
ask solace. Those who have never 
seen Sergei Rachmaninoff hear the 
tones of his voice in this music, and 
tirred by his spirit. 


Beethoven’s 


Long, But Enjoyable 

Moreover, there is the fine Slavic 
gloom of Rachmaninoff’s orchestra, and 
the great masses of flaming color that 
‘occasionally burst through. And he 
has a great excuse for his lengthiness. 
That is a very uncommon richness of 
imagination in developing his ideas. It 
js an eloquent symphony. We must 
impenitently admit that we enjoyed it. 

Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
soloist. She sang the well known scene 
and aria ‘‘Abscheulicher,’’ etc., from 
“Midelio,”’ which to say 
the truth, {s becoming pretty flat; and 
also the rapturous song of Elizabeth, 
“Dich theure halle,’’ from Tannhauser, 

Miss Rethberg was proceded by a 
very high reputation and enthusiastic 
comment from the critical gentlemen 
of New York. We are sorry to say 
that we can’t see it. She has a fresh 
voice, a good range, yvouth, and honesty 
of intémtion. Technically she its not 
brillant, and more than once shouted 
to get in her climaxes. ’ 


Good, But Not Great 


Nor was she emotionally convincing. 
There are sopranos who makes 
Beethoven’s music from his rapidly 
aging Fidello eloquent and alive again 
with mighty meanings. They re@reate 
the music. They feel it as it was felt 
before the modern day, and com- 

unicate the illusion to modern and 
Sophisticated audiences. We had not 
that reaction to Miss Rethbereg’s per- 
formance, nor did the virginal and 
youthfully exuberant music of Wagner 
show her art in much more convincing 
guise. A good operatic soprano; not, 
today, a great one. | 

There was performed for the first time 
here a most unfortunate effort at. 
musical composition by Louis Aubert, a) 
symphonic poem, ‘‘Habanera.’”’” The/| 
piece was performed at the Pasdeloup | 
concerts in Paris tn March, 192. Bmile 
Vuillermoz has written perfervidly of 
this music. The piece, he says, “is 
from beginning to end, a long nostalgic 
dance, a vast impassioned palpitation, 
a beautiful musical scarf, whose folds 
raised by the rhythm become in turn 
raging and calm, without ceasing to be 
harmonious.” , 


Ugly and Wholly Empty 


Impassioned nonsense! This piece is 
as empty as music could be. Aubert’s 
opera, ‘‘La Foret Bleue,” given here 
years ago by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, was weak enough—prettily weak, 
pallidly weak. This music makes 
hysterical efforts to be sensuous, 
violent, languorous, fatalistic, It bors 
rows of Debussy and Ravel. The Hab- 
anern fades in the distance as the /- 


! 





motive of the dream of the faun van- 
ishes in Debussy’s celebrated symphonio 
poem. <Aubert’s work is ugly, wholly 
empty, wholly invertebrate, and it is 
to be hoped that it will not take up 


valuable time in a long future of) 


symphony concerts. 

The music, the incomparable muaic, 
which was the artistic climax of the 
afternoon was the indescribably gay 
tnd riant score which Smetana wrote 
as prelude to his opera of ‘The 
' Bartered Bride.’’ That is music. Hach 
' flying measure is inhabited by genius, 
from the highly original opening, and 
ithe reckless gayety of the peasant 
' dance, to the echo of a Bohemian love- 
music at the end. In one moment from 
Mr. Monteaux’s raising of the baton for 
this performance, all of the dullnaas, 
'medicority or discursiveness was dis- 


pelled, and a new and radiant world re- | 


vealed by the creative power of a great, 
simple master. 


Aubert’s ‘Habanera’ Played 
by the Boston Symphony 


The program of the second concert 


Pierre Monteux, conductor, was: 


Rachmaninoff, Symphony No. 2 

eo. .mMnor. 

Beethoven, Scene and Aria from “Fidelio.” 
Aubert, “Habafiera.” 

Wagener, Elisabeth's Greeting from “‘Tann- 
: hauser.”’ | 

Smetana, Overture to “The Sold Bride.” 


_ Elisabeth Rethberg was the soloist. 
_ Rachmaninoff’'s symphony is the 
‘commonplace raised to the nth degree. 
It would seem that not a formula dear 
to Tschaikowsky, not a progression 
prescribed by the harmony textbooks, 
has been omitted. Everything is car- 
ried out according to rule, and in his 
desire to introduce all possible exam- 
‘ples of thematic development the com- 
‘poser has overloaded his work with 
Cumbersome details. Yet it is not 
alone in the musical material that 
this symphony is commonplace. The 
“moods which it seeks to delineate are 
‘In themselves of this quality. Bee- 
‘thoven often moves us deeply, stirs 
‘the imaginative powers and summons 
@ mood of transcendent beauty with a 
few. simple chords. The greatness, 


the nobility of his thought is felt in 


through which he would express oe 


spite of the poverty of the medium 
But, alas, the nobility to be found in 


Rachmaninoff’s symphony hardly rings. 


true. Where he would be grandiose 
he is merely bombastic. Where he 
would move us by the simplicity and 
artlessness of his music, as in the 
opening measures of the slow move- 
ment, he is merely affected. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that 
there is much that is impressive in 
this symphony. Even platitudes, when 
hurled at one with almost overwhelm- 
ing force, are bound to produce a cer- 
tain effect. So does the orator who 
atones tor the poverty of his thought 
by the. vehemence of his gestures and 
the violence and passion of his lan- 
suage. Of these three qualities there 
is not a little in this symphony. 
Aubert’s “Habafiera” is a work of. 
another character entirely; not alone| 
in its outward shape, for here the 
composer has set himself to work 
within a small frame, but in the pur- 


‘by, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, pose which lies behind it. A single 


emotion animates the piece from be- 
i; ginning to end, a voluptuous melan-| 


! 


| 


choly, and this one idea is elaborated 
with infinite care and skill. Within 
its intentionally narrow limits, it is_| 
impossible to conceive of a more: 
logical development, a more original | 
conception. But this more intimate 
and personal music is bound to make 
a lesser appeal, on a single hearing 
at least, than a brilliant and effec- 
tively written symphony. 

Miss Elisabeth Rethberg sang fa- 
miliar music by Beethoven and Wag- 
ner with taste, with skill, with ex- 
cellent feeling for a _ well-rounded 
phrase; in short, she sang as a musi- 


Cian first, as.a_ singer afterward. 


What more may justly be demanded of 
an artist? Others there are who 
bring a greater emotional power to 
their music, who arouse our enthusi- 
asm to a higher pitch, but as singers 
come and go, few there are who are 
on the whole so satisfying to hear as | 
was Miss Rethberg yesterday after- 


noon. Moyiler Ot. 20009 25,5. M. | 


| players and hearers. 


, 


pleasured the 4 


udience. 
ties, the les. 
‘of rhythm, the sway and surge through 


; . progression to .culmination, of which the 
() ZKGH PI, AY-BOY orchestra is now capable. Out of piece and 
performance, moreover, rose the veritable 


image of the composer. Recall Mr. Rakh-= 
maninov, as he enters the concert-hall for 


a recital as pianist. His large-limbed fig- 
SINGER ALSO AT THE SYMPHONY / is both towering and bent. In his 
CONCERT 


‘stride march strength and will—controlled, | 

He lacks not a perceptible austerity. Yet 

JAant: —_§_ hfe 2e+ 440. a grave exaltation more clearly marks him, 
Rakhmaninov’s Music as Ima of the He plays—and obvious is his devotion to 
the task in hand, his concentration upon 
Man—Aubert Compact of Artifice and it. The chosen page kindles energy. Into” 


Melancholy — Smetana and the Folk — 
Miss Rethberg Comes and Goes 


The composer sports. More by understand- 


‘ing than by spirit, the pianist joins in the. 


URPRISE came into the Symphony pay. The piece marshals fervors. The 


Concert yesterday afternoon, with ).;former sounds them deeper, bears them 

the melancholy mood, the frail and higher. There is no mistaking the ponder- 

fitful suggestion, that Aubert wrought? ing mind, the aspiring heart, the faiths 
into his Habanera—dance as tone-poem Of ang the masteries of Sergei Rakhmaninov. 
melancholy. Disappointment tagged in the fn no other image sings and strides, 
singing of Miss Rethberg, who has either‘ gyurges and floods, this Second Symphony. 
been overpraised at the Metropolitan Opera fyefore it has ended, the ear is nigh to 
House or more excels in the pomp and cir-_ surfeit with sonorous progress in thick- 
cumstance of music-drama. Once more, piled. harmonies and thick-woven voices, 
the Overture of Smetana to his folk-opera,, Near to monotony are the wave-like course 
“The Bartered Bride,’’ was test to fleetness and motion, upward, downward, in mount- 
of pace and lightness of tone in the band; jing or receding tide. A sombre passion is 
while the Second Symphony of Rakh- never long stilled; a fervor almost solemn 
maninov renewed proof of Mr. Monteux’'s is never far remote. If Rakhmaninov’s 
care and conscience as program-maker. Scherzo-for the moment dances, in yet 
If a conductor would have a classic Sym- other moments it must chant and hymn, 
phony, he need only pull from the shelf’ Like Bruckner, upon the heights of aspira- 
Haydn or Mozart, Beethoven or Brahms,; tion, ascending, pausing, striving yet again, 
choose as impulse bids, prepare a passable is the Russian in his slow song. The 
performance—and the momentum of an jubilant energies of the Finale take wing 
illustrious name and a perdurable music from will; While soon around them close the 
will save the day. With those very classics, solemn fervors. Rakhmaninov orders and 
Mr. Monteux, however, prefers another unifies his design; marshals his meyers io 

, ster- : tful mind in play; loo 
way. He picks sparingly, since master- sets a though . | 
Trav —and writes. 

ieces may be played and heard too often a grave heart—an ) 
pir their own good. He searches diligently, The fulfilment is a persistently ardent, a 
lest he overlook a piece—say Beethoven's| pervasively noble music, Yet a music that 
Fourth Symphony—fallen into unwarranted somehow does sermonize while dit sings; 


neglect. Having chosen, he rekindles the, that must dance near the church-door and 


music until the glow—as from Beethoven’s' prance only when fate happens to look. 
Seventh Symphony last Friday—floods both away. Throughout goes richness of work- 
manship until the ear pines for the 

Like-minded is Mr. Monteux with mod-, thin, sharp, acidulant stroke. Throughout 
ern symphonies—that is to say, with the! logic guides design until the mind longs 


symphonies of composers still living or still for a tangent. Here assemble the austeri- 


unplaced and unlabelled by the sifting tiles, the fervors, the energies, the magni- 
years. If he had less scruple, he might ficences. Yet not once does the music cry 


| wear Chaikovsky and Dvordk threadbare or pierce, reel or rend, Ever the heights 


after the manner of his brethren in New and never the pitfalls of man and his de- 


York. Or he might repeat Franck and sire. Ever the aspiration and never the 
Saint-Saéns, until we listeners were dull rebellion. Ever the concords and seldom 


to their merits and alert to their faults. the dissonances, Pontiff of all the good 
Instead, he remembers Sibelius for next conventions of music, Anno Domini, 1890, ig 
week; yesterday recalls Rakhmaninov; Sergei Rakhmaninov. .. . Composer OF; 


lists Mahler for concerts in November. In reviewer, one must write as one is. 


a word, Mr. Monteux, sorting symphontes, | imental 
seldom takes the easiest way-——-the way to, 
that worst of pérditions which is boredom. | 


a noble ardor he transmutes it. Or the: 
music courts finesse, and then is Mr. Rakh- | 
maninov meticulously subtle and detailed. | 
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singing stages ‘irom Dresden 
One of her numbers—out | of 


horror and hope after ghe has overheard 


| Plasarro plotting her husband's death. The ' 


green, Mr. Monteux ana other was Hlisabeth’s rhapsody to the Hall 
Pie through it. Possibly | of Song at the beginning of the second act 


curtains of his study, a | in 


i would wonder at this whirr Milar, even hackneyed pieces in the con- 
ti. Paighat 8 all the shooting here?” | -cert+hall; but the rhapsody is too brief to. 


t = Tir fired Man asked in Mr, Cohan’s| 


» “Tavern.” 
ite pole stood Aubert’s “Ha- 
aii Spanish dance in the ordinary 


Ay = . ot ‘the word; no dance-tune, next 


er the manner of Carmen, among 
rette-girls in Bizet’s opera. Rather 
c is tone-poem to the rhythm’ of 


tw *. 


nera, a melancholy, bitter-sweet 


f e ' phantoms in the hall of vision, 


floor of memory. Sundry meas- 
elimax aside, Aubert’s music is 
F hushed. It takes form in delicate 
Now simplicity shapes them; 
artifice refines upon them. A lan- 
melody rises, gathers bofy and 
tion “sways, wan and weary and wist- 
ae persisting rhythm; for the 

~ outflings as in a senséless fury, 
3) Toate stills into sadness haunted, 
oe “4 : teric passage seems rhetorical, 

" the concession en route to the 

eens and habits of the concert- 
sible, even plausible, part of 


; Imagined, but in no way en- 


i? al a BA 


NS 


ta ‘i 


, however. and after, sounds a 
_ melancholy, remembering and 
* : ling and aching. It sum- 
ntoms and they dance. It bids 


wl cate figures and they weave 


tips and cries at them as in 

a they flitter, ghost-like, away. 

| apr 8. a ~~ eee the mists of silence. 
ee EBFC ghout, backward and forward 
ol 8 vays a continuing rhythm. 
yt yu inv ent, at beginning and end, are 
ri “89 1ies ; while the timbres of the in- 
nt ss like fitful fingers. Sad- 
ept is Aubert’s dreamer, tak- 
ap sure of pain. The rhetorical 
ssi anor ake: and astringent 

. isic, § and subtle, subdued 
Bina,» magic of mood, in inti- 

A Ay eg sR eo | 
cers sauty : . To it : Tease i 


J aay iss good comt 


_ care 
“ne Sara ay 


establish either music or mood; while the. 
soliloquy, detached from its place, tends .to 


become showpiece for the voice and the 
temperament of the singer. 

Possibly Miss Rethberg perceived and 
felt these handicaps. More probably, she 
was merely at disadvantage in new and 
exacting environment. As it was, she 
she seemed no more than full-voiced and 
well-schooled singer still in young prime. 
Her tones were large and warm; in middle 
range they were rich in texture and plastic 
of movement. Elsewhere they pleased less. | 
Miss Rethberg followed the better ways of 
gong; but to them added neither grace nor | 


eloquence. No sort of individuality de-' 


fined, warmed, colored her. Instructed and 
practised singer, she ran through motions 
and emotions. 'Therewith she stopped. 
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Wagner's “Tannhatiser.” Both are fa-. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1928--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


THIRD PROGRAM)Mk: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 8.15 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. I, op. 39 


I. Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico 
Il. Andaute ma non troppo lento 
IIllf. Allegro 
IV. Finale [Quasi una Fautasia) Andante; Allegro molto 


SIBELIUS, 


ANCIENT DANCES AND AIRS 
(Freely arranged) 


a) Gagiiarda, (Vincenzo Gililei, 155 
b) Villanella, (Composer unknown. End of 16th Century) 
c) Passo mezzo e mascherada. (Composer unknown. End 
of 16th Century) 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


RESPIGHI, 


SUITE, ‘'The Sea’”’ 


. Seascape 
. Sea-foam 
. Moonlight 
. Storm 
(First time in Boston) 


(Conducted by the Composer) 


BRIDGE, 


—— 


— 


LLL LOD 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Srr etana's Overture was the fofl of sim-| _ There is room at a symphony concert for 
‘: Aubert’s tone-poem, the foil of| the Concerto of pianist or violinist. No- 


where else, indeed, may such piece find fit 


the Czech races and leaps; is all for his|Place. The songs of the altiger, Urtoms' hey it 

rhythms; sends his music darting pha pe are exceptionally self-contained, are more Symphony Hall. 
and thither; keeps it transparent, glinting,|@lien matter; while he or she, especially. if i 

Its openness charms; its slenderness|2" opera house ig ugual frame and ned 
pleases; here play life and light. The may be neither congruous nor in the vein, 
“fugal passages,” the “subsidiary themes” To Symphony Hall yesterday CAC BST ~ 7 . 
of the analysts ‘are Smetana’s sop to much RENEE tees trom  Dresien westward SEASON 1923-24. 
| One sin s 

ones ree & wink In his eye. BHnough One of her numbers—out of Beethoven's 


t his pervading motiv is exhilaration; he 

his rhythming of it intoxication. Fiestas “Pselio(——wal  TROnOnhs "Sct ROSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 
flicker and fancy is this Overture to “The horror and hope after ghe has overheard | Si L 

Rartered Bride” As musicians at sing (See plotting her husband’s death. The 

upon Bohemian green, Mr. Monteux and other was Elisabeth’s rhapsody to the Hall 

the orchestra flung through it. Possibly of Song at the beginning of the second act PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
behind the thick curtains of his study, , in Wagner’s “Tannhatiser.”” Both are fa- 

Rakhmaninov would wonder at this white milar, even hackneyed pieces in the con- 

and thrill. “What's all the shooting here?” cert-hall; but the rhapsody is too brief to 

as the Hired Man asked in Mr. Cohan’s eStablish either music or mood; while the 


inestimable “Tavern.” soliloquy, detached from its place, tends to : yl IIs }) P @ AG i} 
At the opposite pole stood Aubert’s “Ha-| become showpiece for the voice and the 


banera’’—no Spanish dance in the ordinary | temperament of the singer. 
sense of the word; no dance-tune, next | Possibly Miss Rethberg perceived and 
of kin, after the manner of Carmen, among | felt these handicaps. More probably, she FRI DAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 9D 30 Pp. M. 
the cigarette-girls in Bizet’s opera. Rather | W@S merely at disadvantage in new and 
the music is tone-poem to the rhythm of | exacting environment. As it was, she 
an habanera, a melancholy, bitter-sweet | She seemed no more than full-voiced and SATURDAY OCTOBER 2/7, AT 845 P.M. 
datice of phantoms in the hall of vision, | well-schooled singer still in young prime. §& 
upon the floor of memory. Sundry meas-| Her tones were large and warm; in middle 
ures of climax aside, Aubert’s music is | range they were rich in texture and plastic 
usually hushed. It takes form in delicate | of movement. Elsewhere they pleased less. 
patterns. Now simplicity shapes them; | Miss Rethberg followed the better ways of SIBELIUS SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 1, op. 39 
again artifice refines upon them. A lan-| song; but to them added neither grace nor | 7 aaa alata ; , , 
guorous melody rises, gathers bofy andjeloquence. No sort of individuality de- 
motion; sways, wan and weary and wist-| fined, warmed, colored her. Instructed and 
ful, to the persisting rhythm; for the} practised singer, she ran through motions 
while outflings as in a senseless fury,| and emotions. Therewith she stopped. 
wanes and stills into sadness haunted. H. T. P. 
The climacteric passage seems rhetorical, peace ind at ES DO SEO AO Od 
“effective,” the concession en route to the | 
ways, means and habits of the concert- 
hall, permissible, even plausible, part of! 
‘the design imagined, but in no way en- 
hamcing it. 
Before, however, and after, sounds a | a) Gagiiarda, (Vincenzo Gililei, 15 
music of melancholy, remembering and | b) Villanella, (Composer unknown. End of Il6th Century) 
longing, recalling and aching. Aas eet | c) Passo mezzo e mascherada. (Composer unknown. End 
mons phantoms and they dance. It bids) 1 of 16th Century) ) 
them to intricate figures and they weave oe || (First time at these Concerts.) 
them. It whips and cries at them as in | 
anguish—and they flitter, ghost-like, away. 
In wisps fall again the mists of silence. | 
. - . Throughout, backward and forward | | eae as ba ae 
swings and sways a continuing rhythm. | BRIDGE, SUITE, ‘The sea 
| Paintly pungent, at beginning and end, are) | Seascape 
‘the harmonies; while the timbres of the in- | » Sea-foar 
‘struments caress like fitful fingers. Sad- |  saontiott 
eyed voluptuary is Aubert’s dreamer, tak- | . Chee 
Ang his pleasure of pain. The rhetorical | sali hinitn tl allel 
‘measures aside, sensuous and astringent | Naisadiniiieenil: al os ae 
| goes this music, spare and subtle, subdued | | (Conducted by the pe 
‘yet piercing—the magic of mood, in inti- 
macy whispered. To ears attuned, imagery, | | | 
poetry, beauty also haunt it. The pontiffe | | pe | eee 7” 
are not always good company. No more || There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the psympuonys 
does simplicity invariably comfort. 
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I. Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico 
Il. Andante ma non troppo lento 
Ill. Allegro 
IV. Finale [Quasi una F itutasia) Andante; Allegro molto 


RESPIGHI, ANCIENT DANCES AND . 
(Freely arranged) 
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: agery, of an 


| nm, ‘+wildness, nor are the succeeding maove- 
B T N YMP ments devoid of beauty and strength. 
he BWR | , | Certain passages, as in the opening of 
, te 3, 8a) | the finale, that to the lovers of the 
4 Nese are brutal and ugly, have a rug- 
} 


| TAS AV UE f passages “are very few. . AS for they 
, i i tae a) | | us Sri \first movement is is of splendid tav-] 
wre, we —nnsnpies castattaasaastane AAT DEOL IEG LITE A re eee eT oe eee 1 oe | ‘ } | J alemental sweep P| its 


Chestertonian Composer? 


redness, a granitic quality that excites 
im the breasts of others. enthusiastic ad- 
miration. ‘Thomas Hardy long aso 
pointed out that ideas of beauty change; 
ae A ES eo that at no distant day Ultima Thule 

/1eA atthe : ete 27 92.3 may be visited as the Vale o enyel 
, By PHILIP HALE / has: drawn ecstatic pilgrims.,/ The sym- 

ey eae ’ ‘” | my; “| phony was superbly played. 

ve third concert’ of the Boston" The Old) Dances and Airs orches- 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, | trated by Respichi were introduced here | 
conductor, took place yesterday after-'| by Mr. Toscanint. We ‘believe they | 
: lhave been played at a concert of the | 
' : | ’ | New England Conservatory. It would | 
iwas as follows: Sibelius, Symphony El] be interesting to know how much of. 
‘minor, No. el; Respighi, Old Dances and | these delightful pieces is the work of 7 
Respighi; whether he changed material- | 
ly melodie lines; whether the harmoni- | 
| 
| 


Interesting Program — Com- 
poser Conducts “The Sea” 
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noon in Symphony hall, The program 
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|Airs for the Lute, freely arranged for 


~~ 


~3 Sater 


‘orchestra first time at these con-j|zation is wholly his. Whatever his 
1 Ce rts): Krank Bridge, Suite in ‘four work may have been, he has preserved 
movements ‘‘The: Sea” «(first time here; the archaic flavor and at the same 
time satisfied ears accustomed to 19th 
century music. There is no affectation of «| 


y 
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Some, judging the music of Sibelius or |antiquity; there is no inconsistent, dis- | 
rhapsodizing over it, have laid great turbing modernization; simplicity. reigns 
{in the arrangement, as it undoubtedly | 

. | did in the original. Refreshing music in 
wild and desolate country... They there- 4 its’ frank gaiety and graceful tender- 
fore argue that the music of Sibelius |21ess. 
| Mr. Bridge conducted his suite in 

are ‘Cleveland on the 18th of this month, the 
also convineed that. Sibelius himself suite was composed’ 12 years ago and 
must be a. stern-visaged -man, some- first performed in London in 1912. The 
thing of a Berserk, savage and un- mo vere hts bear these titles: Seascape, | 
, nh hid + 'Sea-Foam, Moonlight, Storm. <A long 
approachable, to write as he does. But ‘list of ‘orchestral séa-music might net 
reset ps ceo me 8 oe “ts inland ldrawn up, from Mendelssohn’s overture | 
here are smiling landscapes, and We |\ypat might portray ‘an agreeable excur- 
know trom personal acquaintance that lsion on a Nantasket boat to Débussy’s 
Mr. Sibelius, like fauptista Minola in impressionistic sketches; from Paul 

|| \the comedy, 1S “an affable and cour- |iison’s realism to Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
| “Leous rentleman.’’ We doubt if climatic | shipwreck: Mr. Bridge, who is a worthy 
|conditions, the constitutional qualities member of the British modern school, 
lor the passing mood of a man neces- has endeavored to be frankly pictorial. 
sarily affect his music. ' Beethoven was As’ in all program music, given the 
lin doleful dumps when he wrote one of titles, the hearer easily understands and 
| 


| 
| conducted by the composer). 
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‘etress on the fact that ‘Finland is 


must be bleak and grim. They 
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his most cheerful symphonies. We have |appreciates the intention. OF ire ae 

heard music by contemporaneous Italian |movements the first two se¢m to us 

| composers that is more barbaric. |the most. poetie, but the whole work is 

cop nae than the.great majority of that |interesting, for it is wut influenced by 
(Photograph by Lambert) | | 


Frank Bridge 


English Guest at the Symphony Concerts of Yesterday and Today 


me ee” OM Rm rein, Pee ae ene te Ye ae AR aeRO MEG pT eae Reet & He ee 


hy Seandinavian or Russian musicians. others working i, «ne same field—say 
In this. first symphony of Sibelius rather, ~sea—and it is not strainingly 
there are passages that show his anx- | pretentious. Mr. Bridge showed him - 
iety to prove that he had made his self to be an experienced, authoritative 
academic studies; as in the working- conductor. . 
ot | out section of the first movement where The concert will be repeated tonight, 
| there is inéonsequential chatter, meas~ the program of the concerts next week 
ures whollv at variance. with the pre-7;1S as follows: Mozart, Symphony C ma- 
| vailing spirit of the movement, and not}Jjor without a minuet,; Liszt, piano con- 
laffording any contrast, as in the meas-| certo, No. 4, A major; Zeekwer, ‘Jade 
ures in imitation that. follow the giving | Butterflies” (first time here); Goldmark, 
out of the Tehaikovskian theme of the overture to “Sakuntala, Mr. Nikisch 
lj second” movement. Fortunately these Hwill be the pianist. } t 
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BY BRIDGE 


‘ciousness after long contemplation of 


Composer 


His Own Suite, “The 


ne ONY 


Sea,’ at Concert 
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BY OLIN DOWNES" 


Conducts 


(music the orchestra’ plafs “wherr there® 


! 
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is a picture of a storm in a movie 
theatre. Yes: this would be first-rate 
storm music for the movie theatre. It 
moves right along. It whirs and flashes 
and roars and clicks. 


Opening Holds Promise 


One gets the best impression of the 
music from the opening of the first 
movement. It seems the one living 
idea of the work. It is as if the theme 
has crystallized in the composer's con- 


ithe sea. It suggests something of the 
/monotone of nature. But half way 
ithrough the movement Mr. Bridge for- 


' 
} 


A composer appeared as con-| 


ductor also of his music yesterday 


-afternoon when the Boston Sym-| 
“phony Orchestra gave its third con-| 


_cert of the season in Symphony Hall. 


| sea, was. then heard for the first 


sakes his simple and agincere expres- 
sion, and forthwith his orchestra com- 
mences to pluster and bellow in ways 
which are not as the inevitable ac- 
cumulation of energy inherent In the 
music, 

This first movement is called ‘‘Sea- 
scape’: the second ‘‘Sea-Foam’”’: the 
third. ‘“‘MIoonlight’’; the fourth, ‘‘Storm.”’ 
here are passages of a sentimental in- 
ction In *‘Moonlight,’’ and sounds JIike 
the Nilo scene in “Aida,” but the 
movement, ‘“Sea-Foam,” is trivial, and 
what, to actualities, is the ‘‘Storm” 
movement but a series of strivings and 
eontortions on the part of a composer 


= 
{ 

‘y 

bif€ 


trving to lift himself by his” boot- 


ia 0 — e 
Straps. 


Sibelius’ Genius 


The memories of the coneert are the | 
: | magnificent svrmphony of Sibelius, heard | 
| He was Frank Bridge, the English- | 


here with distrust 15 vears 


' one of the mest mature and individual 
time here. Mr. Bridge not only 


but also how-to secure what he| 


'wished from the players. 


SUITE WELL RECEIVED 


The four movements of the suite cor- 
‘responding in a very general way, per- 
‘haps, to tne four movements of the 
‘symphony, -were played without pause 
‘between the movements, and they were 
irecelved with prolonged applause. 

_ Yet we must confess to a poor opinion 
Of this music. Hlad it not been pre- 
ceded by a symphony in E minor of 
one Jean Sibellus, whose voice is of 
primeval nature and the early gods, 
and algo by a suite of glorious music 
‘of the Italian renaissance, it might 
have appeared less theatrical and es- 
‘sentially middle-class. But, truth to 
itell, there seemed to us about as much 
'resemblance between the wildness and 
| power of the music of Sibelius and the 
pompous, menufactured climaxes of 
Mr. Btidge-as there is between the 
grandeur of an actual tempest and the 


| 


of this master’s Scores, 


with beauty, and the sun, and the 


intoxication of life, wherein we see: 


gorgeous fetes at court and hear the 
lover praising to the musie of his 
lute his lady so gracious and fair. 

It is curious to think how ancient 
and heroic the music of Slbelius sounds, 
how much of the period of the sagas 
of the ninth and 10th centuries—the 
music Of Sibelius, who lives today—and 
how much nearer the present time 
sounds the music of Italians, some of 
them unknown and forgotten, who died 
more than 300 years ago. Yet that is 
the case. It is probably because 


Sibelius echoes nature untamed by man, | 
while the Italian masters are inspired | 


by the spirit of the last great phase 
of civilization and culture that the 
world has known. Yet all those com- 
positions are one, They are each part 
of the musio which, as Debussy said, is 
one music—just one thing, found some- 
times in a Strauss waltz, and at other 
times in a Beethoven Symphony. 
Throughout the afternoon the orches- 


tral performances were of the highest 
quality. 


ago, and. 
y . ry i mow accepted a8 A. work of unques- 

'man, whose orchestral : " ee | 
; tral suite, Che | tioned genius, even though it is not 


and the miusic | 


a . of the oid Italian masters, saturated 
, knows very well how to orchestrate, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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~NEW SBASCAPES, 
ALSO SIBELIUS 


moaned. aL 2h IG AR 
A SYMPHONY CONCERT WIDELY 
RANGING 


Twentieth-Century Distillation of Six- 
teenth-Century Music — Bridge the 
Briton, Safe, Sane but Also Pictorial— 
Another Modern Symphony That Lasts 


CURIOUS place in contemporury 
music is that now held by Jan 

Sibelius. So firmly established in 

the orchestral repertory are cer- 

tain of his pieces—in particular the First 
Symphony which yesterday came to its 
sixth performance at a pair of Symphony 
Concerts—that the composer seems almost 
a classic. Yet spiritually, at least, was he 
not the first of the moderns, in the imme- 
diate application of that fugitive term? 
1899 is the date set upon this First Sym- 
phony and at that time the stream of mu- 
sic was flowing in two widely divergent 
channels——-one of them German Romanti- 
cism, which had reached its fullest and 
finest flowering in the tone-poems of 
Strauss and was about to enter upon a 
period of decadence; the other, French Im- 
pressionism which had been born five years 
before in the exquisite “L’Aprés-Midi d'un 
Faune” of Debussy. In this Symphony of 
Sibelius, however, and indeed in all his sub- 
sequent music, there is to be found neither 
the luxuriant extravagancs of the former 
nor the misty outlines of the latter. From 


our own day, terse of speech, and econom- 


‘ieal of resource, sharp of outline and nota- 
bly free from hysteria, hypersensitiveness | 


and sentimentality. 

True there are in this First Symphony 
passing recollections of Wagner and 
Chaikovsky, but these are extraneous 
rather than germane to the music as a 
whole. And what other young composer 
at the end of the nineteenth century with 
the scores of Wagner and Strauss before 


him would have planned a symphony ac- | 
cording to the: outmoded instrumental | 


scheme of the symphonies of Brahms, 


addin nlv a third trumpet, three instru- | | 
dre 2 ae (and at least once as piano-pieces) had 


ments of percussion and a harp? No third 
flute, no English horn, no bass-clarinet, no 
contra-basson appears in this modest 
score, yet what a wealth of new aud strik- 
ing color it contains. ‘Mellow without 
lushness, sonorous without flamboyance, 
flecked with the drab grays and. acid 


i 


»-s , 
. : hy. >, 


sh n the se 
Strauss or 


oecasionally greatly in the debt of his p a 


decessors; yet in both these issues the 


First Symphony is also strikingly pro- 
phetic. : - 

It is, of course, precisely where Sibelius 
leans most heavily upon his forerunners 
that his First Symphony has begun to 
fade. Although the long and mounting 


melody rising from the second theme of| 
the final movement rs still well nigh irre-) 
sistible in sweep and progress, the wary | 
listener is now aware that here the music. 


is essentially retrogressive and therefore 
less vital, less enduring than in such truly 
original and singularly inspired passages 
as the introduction to the first movement; 


‘the elemental conflicts and sinister accents 


heard in the course of the subsequent un- 


conventional ‘“‘development” ; the eerie meas- 
/ures that follow so disquietingly upon the 


lovely song of the Andante; the wildly 
primitive gaiety of the Scherzo; the 


tragic utterances of the Finale, which’ 
transcend mere personal lamentation; 


the bleak and bitter conclusion—perhaps 
the first manifestation of an afterwards 
prevalent pessimism and disillusion in mus 
sic. 


By contrast with the eloquénces of this 
turbid, trenchant symphony Galilei’s Gagli- 
arda for the lute, rescued from oblivion and 


orchestrated by Respighi, sounded at first. 


tame and pallid. But before many bars 
were passed the strangely haunting fra- 
grance of this ancient music asserted it- 
self. And when Mr. Monteux and the or- 
chestra turned to the succeeding Villanella 


of unrecorded authorship an ineluctable | 


spell was laid upon the hearer. An infinite. 
pathos invests these measures, so simple 


'and withal su pignant. In the gentle 
the outset this Finn was, in the fashion of 


melancholy of this air of ageless beauty 
lurks all the mystery and all the sadness 
of things distant and long forgotten—the 
sadness that inhabits lonely corridors, 
dusty and deserted, which once had re- 
sounded to youthful footsteps and had 


_rung with youthful laughter. In the suc- 


ceeding “Passo Mezzo and Mascherada,” 
also from an unknown hand, is sounded a 
gayer note, but it might not altogether 
banish -the mood inspired by the. Villanella. 
Had Respighi done no other service to the 
art of music, his resurrection and his sym- 
pathetic recreation of the latter piece 
should earn him gratitude. 

Three times in their orchestral - form 


these ‘Old Dances and Airs for the Lute” 
been played in Boston by Mr. Toscanini 
and his La Scala band, by the orchestra 
of the Conservatory and by the People’s 
Symphony under the guidance of Mr. 
Mason. A comparison between any (Ene) 
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niees and that of yester- 


-day need hardly be made. It Is 


enough } 


“to say that Mr. Monteux approached these 
fragile relics from the sixteenth century in 


‘a loving spirit, respecting their lim 


itations, 


‘appreciating to the full their potentiali- 
tics. Naturally he was most eloquent 
where his opportunity was greatest—in 
the Villanella. Here without resort to an 
inappropriate emotionalism he drew fron\ 


the melody the full measure of its 


wistful 


_ yearning ; while he reveaied each of the 


many felicities of Respighi’s softly 
delicately moulded instrumentation 


colored, 


In the symphony as oecasionally in the 
past, it Was possible to feel that Northern 
‘deurness and ruggedness and Southern 
warmth and affability may not quite b« 


‘econciled. Here and there it 
that Mr. Monteux was tempering 


of Sibelius’s music. 


geemed 


a little | 
the savagery and mollifying the starkness 


‘cessions to temperamental differences he 
/made full amends in his abounding elo- 
guence with the more songful portions of 
the piece, in his feeling for the varied 


hues of Sibelius’s tonal pallette 


and it 


But for these con-. 


‘his ability to release a wealth of poetic’ 
. | agreeable, squarely melodious, richly har- 
'monized and warmly colored there can be 


fantasy. 


With the transcriptions by Respighi Mr. 
Monteux’s share in the concert was done, 
and thereupon he yielded the _ stick to 
Frank Bridge, come to conduct his Suite, 
“The Sea.” While harboring only the, 
; Kindliest, most generous sentiments to-, 

'wards a distinguished visitor who, by re-| 
port, has made himself liked by all with 
whom hé has come in contact here, it is 
not possible to praise unreservedly Mr. 


Bridge’s music. His conducting 
different case. Well practiced 


is in 
in the 


’ 


art of orchestral direction, the English- | 
man from the first rehearsal Wednes- 


day morning through the 
yesterday, had the band 
thumb’—not by any exercise of de 
nor by the impress of his genial 


concert of 
‘"“under his 


spotism, 
person- 


ality, but by sheer proficiency, by thorough 
knoWledge of the ins and outs of the con- 


ductor’s craft. In appearance Mr. 


Bridge 


strikingly suggests the orchestra’s quon- 
dam concert-master, Anton Witek, and prob- 
ably for this reason looks more the Teuton’ 
than the Britisher. Less sparing of physi-} 


eal effort than certain other conduc 
Bridge nevertheless makes no vai 


tons Mr. 
n show. 


-_-_ oo 


~ 


Rather his display of energy is but the | 
outward manifestation of an inner en- 
thusiasm that is immediately communicated 
to the players before him. In this case it 
may not be said that the composer is but 


lame interpreter of his own musi 


terday by every sign the four pieces that 
make “The Sea’’ gave forth ali that was 


‘in them, and accordingly they 
unequivocally appraised. 


ec. Yes- 


may be 


For the programme-book Mr. Bridge has 
provided a few lines in explamation of the 
content of his music. Thus, of the first 
piece: “Seascape,” paints the sea on a sum- 
mer morning. From high cliffs is seen a great 
expanse of waters lying in the sunlight. 
Warm breezes play over the surface.”’ Here, 
as the expression goes, is pure ‘stuff. for 
music, and in the main the composer has 
done well with the opportunity offered him. 
With simple, even conventional means, he 


suggests, and vividly, the spaciousness of 3 
the waters and their brightness under a} 


Summer sum. But he accomplishes this in 
the first few pages of his score and much 
that follows weakens rather than enforces 
the initial impression—though at the end 
this is recaptured. Taken as a whole the 
second number, “Sea Foam,” is the most 
successful of the four. To quote again the 
composer's annotations: “The sea foam 
froths among the low-lying rocks and pools 
n the shore, playfully, not stormily.” 
Wholly unpretentious, frankly pleasing, 
this is an orchestral Scherzo that might 
stand without title and that is yet not 
inappropriate to the one it bears. 

If we are to demand only that music be 


ro quarrelling with the ensuing piece that 
would depict, “A Calm Sea at Night,” with 
moonbeams “struggling to pierce through 
dark. clouds, which eventually pass over, 
leaving the sea shimmering in full moon- 
light.”’ There is no great distinction in 
this music, no marked evidence of origin- 
ality, no stamp of rare imagination. Yet 
n its unassuming way it pleases, even 
charms; and if it brings the thought of 
what a Debussy might have made .of such 
tonal picturing, it by no means fails to fit 
the scene that was in the composer’s mind 
as he wrote. 

But in the final movement, by title 
“Storm,” Mr. Bridge’s 
plainly inadequate to the task before them. 
A fluent and scholarly writer of highly. 
agreeable chamber music, the author of 
many delightful songs, the creator of nu- 
merous engaging short pieces for various 
instruments, Mr. Bridge may hardly follow 
in the footsteps of Wagner, though he has 
assimilated some of that master’s tricks 
of orchestral speech. Inevitably any at- 
tempt to depict in music.a storm at sea 
suggests comparison with the Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman,” a piece that in 
its particular domain is still finparalleled, 
even unapproached. And where Wagner 
almost causes the responsive listener to feel 
the sting of icy sleet, to see the scudding 
wrack, to hear less the tones of instru- 
ments than the hissing of waters and the 
shrieking of wind, to know the mingled 
terror and exaltation of an ocean storm, 
Mr. Bridge with more than a half-century 
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| 
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| 
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powers are toa, 


ee eae | 


of musical progress to aid him can giv 
us only the spectacle of a hundred me 
working with might and main to create 

sound and fury that signifies nothing. W 
hear in his music chromatic scales in th 
strings, shoutings and strident clamors i 
the brass, crashes of cymbals and boomin 
‘of bass drum. And we remain securely it 
our chairs with walls about us and a roo 
above our heads. . . 


| other, more richly endowed than he, might a somew 


likewise have failed. 
proach him for not being a Wagner. 
Ww. S. S&S. 


BRIDGE’S SEA-MUSIC 

mE Pe accede GE, AB i 3 
A New Suite from the English Co 

to Be Heard at the Symphony Concert 


tion 
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But after all, 
where Mr. Bridge has failed many ane 


accompaniment. A. Suite for String Ore: 
chestra was heard at one of the conce*ts” 
of the Boston Musical Association, 9 and 
the London String Quartet. has tlayed in 
Cainbridge the excellent Quartet in &- 
minor, which it had previously venture] to 
much applause at a Berkshire Festiv vl. 
For final mention, besides a Diano-Piece | 
two, there is the Sonata for Violoncello 


and Piano which played by Miss Berry in | 
i 


Steinert Hall last season seemed to strike 


poem “Isabella.”. As to Frank Bridge the 


poser| man: he was born in 1879, his principal 
|'teacher in. composition was Sir Charles 


4 ‘Stanford; he is a viola-player of note, am 
Tomorrow—Moods, Pictures and Moaera-) | 


1e is not without reputation as zonductor, 
In the wider use of the term the Suite 
to be heard here tomorrow might” be 


-stvled a Symphony. The four movements 
sh . WwW ecasional; _— ale ory 9h? 
hose who do not mind an oO ‘are bound together by affinity of key, and 


lissonance so long as it is agreeably) , 
sharp dissonance so long as it 18 agres 'in character they correspond to the con- 


resolved; who prefer that a melody shouid 
bear some rélation to a major or minor 
scale; who enjoy the varied hues and rieh 
gonorities of the modern orchestra when 
these hues and sonorities clothe “sane. 
harmonies and songful themes, should find 
much to their liking in Frank Bridges 
Suite, “The Sea,” in which the composer 


; g _ ’ 7 L 
himself will conduct at the Sympnony Con- 


certs of tomorrow and Saturday. “w".tten 
in 1910-1911 this Suite is hardly representa- 
tive of his more advanced manner, thoug 
under no circumstances is Mr. Bridge to 
be placed with such modernists among his 
countrymen as Lord Berners, Bliss or erven 
Goossens. Rather, with Vaughan Williams, 
Bax and Holst he clings to the safer mid- 
dle ground, availing himself of what he 
feels to be sound in the newer ways of 
music while retaining many forms an. 
formulas of the old. In the words of a re- 
cent appraiser of his piano-pieces, Katherine 
Eggar in “The Music Teacher”: Bridge ‘‘is 
not one of those whose predominant feel- 
ing is that the time is out of joint and 
nothing but the past was right; neither A. 
he struggling to grasp an artificsal tomor- 
row for fear of being out of date today.” 

Within the past few years, not a iittte 


of Mr. Bridge’s music, both in the larger | 


and the smaller forms has been heard in 


or near Boston. Once at a pair of Sym- | 
| phony Concerts, Mr. McCormack sang 4 | 


| piece for voice and orchestra, while he and 
other singers have acquainted us with se\- 
eral of Bridge’s numerous songs with pli.no 


ventional Allegro, Scherzo, Slow Move- 
ment and Finale. The first of them, a 
“Seq  Seape.”’ has, for main tonality 
E-major. Pictorial rather than interpre- 
tative, the music would seem to suggest 
the motion, the brightness, even the majes- 


y of the sea-—not its mystery or its | 
tragedy. In the Scherzo, by title “Sea | 


hat deeper note than any of the | 
We may hardly re« foregoing. i 

In addition to these ‘chamber-pieces | 
Bridge has written a Trio,‘a String Sextet | 
and a Piano Quintet; and among his ofr: | 
chestral compositions still unknown to Bos- | 
ton. are a “Dance Rhapsody” and a tone-' 


| 
| 
| 


' 
' 


Moam,’ the composer makes clear and— | 


if the reading eye does not err——-success- 
ful, attempt. to achieve that gossamer 


| 


| 


lightness of orchestral effect for which) 


2erlioz’s “Queen. Mab” set the pattern, 
‘Moonlight’. is the name set upon the 
movement that follows, and here the com- 
noser would have his music atmospheric, 
poetic. The scoring, though subdued, is 
not without richness, and the chief theme, 
frst sung by flute and _ ultimately heard 
‘rom the full orchestra, is appropriately 
langeuorous. The Finale discloses Bridge 
as one of the many who have sought to 
depict in music the fury of an océan storm, 
At the outset woodwind, horns and. trum- 
Sets over a.roll of drums give forth @ 
holdly dissonant -motive. Seethizg: chroe- 
matic seales are heard in the strings and 
horns announce “with ferocity”’ the. chief 
| theme. The tempest waxes and Wanes and 
waxes afresh. At length after a mighty 
| outburst the raging elements subside. -AS 
un breaking through clouds is heard. the 
ohief theme of the first movement, broad, 
| reliant, propulsive. And upon 4 long Ssus- 
tained BH-major chord the piece comes to 
resounding end. W. 5S. 5. 
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‘on, Frank Brid®e, supplied at yester- 
@ay’s Symphony concert the “human 
Interést” usually offered by the soloist. 
“Mr Bridge, one of the less radical of 
the’ present generation of British ecom- 
posers, led the orchestra in the first 
Boston performance of his suite, ‘‘The 
Bea,” composed in 1910. Sibelius’ First 
Symphony, now become a_ repertory 
lece, and Respighi’s fine arrangement 

P three old Italian dances, which cer- 


ta 
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tainly should become part of the per- 


, were the other num- 


® 3 


at 
McuLe 
e © 


or 
“Het overtures, and in the less 
‘k hown but equally fine ‘Calm Sea and 
*rosperous Voyage,’’ has pictured the 
$@a in tones as few composers have yet 
Succeeded in doing. 
, ; “La Mer,” for instance, 
er curiously lacks the romantic 
mour Mendelssohn achieved. 


Only 
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| : 1. or 4 ‘i ta 
{? “cept wag oc maak Se a a 
| Ofmodern writers ninoff, who. 
jinspiration seldom visits, ‘has in are 
opening of his ‘Isle of the Dead,” after 
| Booklin’s painting best depicted the 
; Seas listless chime, time’s self made 
l audible.” : . 

Mr Bridge’s suite lacks rhythmic sub- 
tlety, and fails to use harmonies color- 
istically, That is perhaps why his music. 
to one listener yesterday, recalled not 
the sea, but the picture postcards of it 
one sees at Summer resorts. The audi- 
ence received the piece politely, 
with some signs of cordiality, 
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airs were first played here in 1921 by 

Toscanini’s orchestra. Then, as yester- 
.|day they seemed unusually fresh and 
| beautiful, with their colors and lines re- | 

stored by a skilful hand. Such tasks | 

as this arrangement are a severe test | 
of a composer's taste, but Respighi | 
does not err in any detail. : 

Sibelius’ First Symphony deserves re- | 

vival less than his fourth. lt was in | 

the year 1898, however, a work of great | 
promise. The slow movement is banal. 

One could find in it neither the ‘purest | 

folk melody”’ discovered by Mr Goepp | 

nor the memory of a girl amid the | 
simple flowers’”’ of Mr Rosenfeld, whose | 
rhapsodies on musical topics are more | 
remarkable for adjectives than for ac- | 
curacy. The scherzo is an effective | 
lenagellhs bape there dg vivid and deeply | 
‘ Sages in 4 
eerie gz the other two move- 

The performance of a]] these n 
was more eloquent than mets re gk dh 
absolute perfection of ‘ensemble that: 
once characterized this erchestra has‘ 
not yet been perfectly and permanently | 
recovered. The 100 players do not play | 
quite as one man. Mr Monteux’s inter- 
pretations, often brilliant, usually lack 

oth classic serenity and that “‘strange- 
ness” which romanticism, so literary 
critics tell us, added to beauty. 

Next week Mitja Nikisch, son of the | 
former conductor, will] Play Liszt’s A! 
major Piano concerto with the orchestra | 
as his Boston debut. An carly Mozart | 
symphony in C (K 338), Goldmark’s | 
_pakuntala’’ overture and a novelty by | 
Zeckwer are the other numbers. | 
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Respighi’s ancient Italian dances and 


3 ic j iolin 
Mr. Bridge entered the Royal College of Music 1 1896 as a V10 
student. He studied composition with Villiers Stanford and a pe 
he gained a scholarship which he held for four years. ( ., wa 
awarded the Rajah of Tagore’s Gold Medal.) While he tabi 
dent he became known as a viola player. In 1906 he replace 1 Ne 
uel Wirth, viola of the Joachim Quartet, who had been su im! 

taken ill. In 1910-11 he was conductor for Marie Brema’s Op 

seasons at the Savoy Theatre, London. In the fall of 1913 he ™_ = 

of the conductors of Beecham’s English opera season rs = 

Garden and in that year he conducted the Raymond Opera Company. 
He first became known as a composer by his chamber music. 
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in Symphony Hall, was: 


Sibelius—Symphony No. in E minor. 
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conducted hi 
teresting music for 

First, as music pure and simple, 
moves by its sincerity and directness 
of utterance, the beauties of its melo-— 
dies and its harmonic originality. 
Then, again, it is interesting to-observe 
in it those characteristics which, more) si y 
fully developed and more sharply de-| ebusky. 


lineated, give to the later works of ereater 


subjec 


artist, suggests, 
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conductor, given yesterday afternoon; | thing of their archaic chart 
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individuality. And to the musician it he: day of orchestral ‘storia s long 


is also interesting to compare. it with 
these later compositions, and to ob- 
serve how the composer has contrived 
to rid himself of those earlier influ- 
ences, particularly those of Tschaikow- 
sky and Brahms, which beset him, and 
to allow his own personality to assert 
itself. To the general public this sym- 
phony will no doubt always appeal, 
because of its rhythmic vitality and the 
simplicity and clarity. with which its 
themes are developed. The perform- 
ance yesterday’ was brilliant, yet re- 
straired and thoughtral. This music) 


past, so too that of moonlight 0 
waters. 
from their titles. | 
ducted with authority, though 


what picturesquely. It. 


his own works, yet they 


vividness of. effect 


ance been 
experienced hand of Mr. Monteux. 
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never actually saw the sea; have thus 


Omir Aw.) the opening -chords of Schubert’s sone, 
“THE SFA” PLAYED AT | 222 Meer,”’ written by a aan sone 


far rivaled the opening of the ‘‘Heb- 


opening of his “Isle of the Dead,” after 
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SY p | _ Ofmodern writers Rachmaninoff, whom 
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one sees at Summer resorts. 
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I. Dance Rhythm 


. Silenee 


PIANOFORTE CONC! 
EB BUTTERFLIES” 
(First time in Boston) 
Soloist: 
MITJA NIKISCH 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


SYMPHONY No. 
I. Allegro vivace 

“JAD 

(After Lou 

Return 

OVERTURE 


II. Andante di molto 
. Motion 


III. Allegro vivace 


Symphony Hall. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, AT 2.30 P.M. 


e will be an intermission of ten minutes after Liszt’s Concerto 
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MITJA NIKISCH 


In Recent Seasons He Has Been a Most Conspicuous Figure Among Pianists — 
of Central Europe. He Is the Son of the Late Arthur Nikisch, former Conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. His Appearance with the Boston Svmphony 
Orchestra Will Mark the Beginning of His First American Tour. : 
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ATH CONCERT 


BY SYMPHONY 


tan athe ———— Tt. 3.1923 | 
Mozart 


Orchestra Gives 
Piece Beautifully—In- 
teresting Program 


a ED 


SON OF FORMER 
CONDUCTOR PLAYS 


~~ — eS 


By PHILIP HALE 


The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 
its fourth concert in Symphony hall 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Monteux con- 
ducted. The program was as follows: 


Mozart, Symphony No. 34, CG major | 


(without a minuet); Liszt, Piano Con- 
certo, A major, No. 2; Zeckwer. ‘Jade 
Butterflies’’ (first time In Boston); 
Goldmark, Overture to “Sakuntala.”’ 
Mitja Nikisch, the pianist, played 
Boston for the first time. 

Seldom, if ever, has the music oft 
Mozart been so beautifully played in 
Symphony hall. We do not remember} 
hearing in this country or in forelgn 
countries a performance that was 890 
truly Mozartian. Tne symphony is not 
reckoned among his great works, but is 
there any one more eharming in its in- 
nocent gaiety, its tender grace, in 
apparent spontaneity when it is most 
artfully contrived? It was nrobably ot 
this work that Mozart wrote when he 
said that 40 violins played, 10 violas, LO 
(dlouble-basses, six bassoons and so ON, 
an annoying statement for those who 
insist that the symphonies of Mozart 
should be played by a comparatively 
smal) orchestra. 

Mr. Zeckwer’s ‘Jade Butterflies’’ was 
awarded a prize offered by the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association last 
year. Seventy-three compositions were 
entered in competition. Music that 
is thus crowned is as.a rule, open to 
suspicion; it has its little day of 
triumph and is then forgotten. Even 
on the day of triumph, there may be 
wonder as to the precise inferiority of| 
the pleces that were often honored. The) 


with the ifon-clad rules; or he is afralad — 


to be original, lest his audacity set the 
udges a-frowning. 

But Mr. Zeckwer was neither timor- 
ous nor recklessly daring. Not that 
he steered a middle course for safety. 
Having read verses by Louis Unter- 
meyer—‘‘Paraphrases from the Jap- 
anese’—-he was moved to give his mu- 
steal impressions of them. Sound 
schooling, however. kept him from be- 
ing vague, and delighting solely in 
agreeable sounds. He had musical 
ideas that were also poetic; further- 
more he had a sense of color, of tints 
and demi-tints, and in his use of un- 
eommon instrumentation \he Was sin- 
cere, not a man solely seeking to as- 
tonish the hearer. The Suite is in 
five movements. We think the fourth, 
“Return.” and the fifth ‘‘Motion” are 
tec much alike in mood to endure suc- 
cessfully the juxtaposition, delight- 
ful as each one is. Perhaps Mr. Zieck- 
wer wished the mood to continue, to 


lull the hearer to the end, to dismiss | 


him as one soothed by pleasant dreams, 
whereas another might have forgotten 
Mr. Untermeyer and constructed an 
“imposing apotheosis’’ calling in the 
aid of eymbals and bass drum, sure ap- 
plause—traps for the unthinking. 

The good old overture to “Sakuntala’”’ 
now seems in spots a little too old. One 
wishes that much of the ‘working-out”’ 
measureea might be dropped: yet tie 
sensuousness of the chief theme whicn 
is finally 
tumultuous joy leads one to forget 
purely academic measures and 
rather conventional hunting or war fan- 
fares. 


Mr. Nikisch was warmly greeted, for | 


ithe sake of his father. whose leadership 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra is 


still. memorable, also for his own sake. | 


The report of his abllity as a pianist 


; 
' 


had long preceded his arrival. He gave: 


an uneommonly brilliant and mature | 


performance of the concerto for a young 
man-—he is in his 24th year. Not that 
his technical proficiency is so remark- 
able: young pianis<s and violinists now 


possess a mechanism that would have | 


) 


seemed astonishing 95 years ago; but | 


' 
i 
} 
verv few pianists of Mr. Nikisch's age | 


show the musical ‘intelligence, the poise, 
the poetic feeling in lyrical measure 
that characterized yesterday his inter- 
pretation. The orchestra gave him elo- 
quent support. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be away next week. 
The program of the concerts on Nov. 16, 
17 is as follows: Dvora k’s Symphony No. 


, 


Festival’ (first time here), and MousS- | 
7 Us: 
sorgsky’s “A Night on Bald Mountain.”’ 


Roland Hayes of Boston, returning from 


successful competitor often endeavors], tour in IHurope, will sing Franek s 
| | , *. £ ’ 
“Procession,” an aria fram Berliozs . 


to impress the judges Dy his technical 


i— knowledge; to show them that he has} «cpildhood of Christ” and two neste 
been a diligent student and is famillary “Spirituals. : 


9 p minor; Roussel’s “For a Spring | 


ieee - 
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PASTE OVER 


strength, a singing tone in 


- — 4 technic, 
melodic passages—the makings of @& 
great pianist when he is a few years 
older than 22. At present it is the sin- 


i up fri | . | before the late war. His open face, rathe 
cerity, the force, the contagion of his 


heavily featured,. gives no hint of” the 
IN V0 N ardent spirit within: while yesterday in” 

youth, and the evident soundness of his | |] ( POWER : 
preparation, which commend Mitja : | of taut nerves, which is stiffness. Only 
| | Nikisch to concert audiences. One does when he was well embarked upon the Con- 
" not do more at 22, and few do nearly as 10 NEW VICTORY certo, did he forget strain from circum- 


particular his bearing betrayed that refuge 
| much, Mr. Nikisch was very warmly stance in zest for accomplishment: hen 
| applauded when he entered, for the Sn Ney. 8 194 indeed, his hair tossed, his body swayed in’ 


| memory of his father; when he finished, | / the flood of his energies. Of course, the | 
| for himself. | | TO THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS THE superior smiled. It is the obligation of 
| Philadelphian’s Five Pieces | | their pose so to do, Yet of pose or “ef- 


. FATHER’S SON fect” there was not a trace in these physi- 

There were played for the first time | | snallennilapmialn cal tokens of the pianist’s ardors Hé 

“here five aimed, jade Butterflies, by : A Concerto of Liszt by Him and Mr. m ght not hide them if he would. As hone! 

' Camille Zwecker. Explaining his pieces | gestiy, in wakening and wis i : 
Monteux Transfigured—The Conductotj ery, he answ ne sataae’ Cake 

g ery, he answered the appiause outpoured, 


Plainly he Ie ine “nmhactr 
and Mozart—Goldmark and “Sakuntala’|) ..y Rais clapping orchestra, the con- 
® ; cris a ~ —o 

Creates Im ression } even conventional, training as @ com- | A Novel Piece That Yet Was Con Being a. pianist of the wan bhai 
p f poser ; that he could not because of his ventional Mr. Nikisch as technicia century, 
‘ period—he was born in Philadelphia in | Si tah aie : will Readily Oe en ee do what he 
i ; 1875—compose music of ‘‘futuristic” tend- , ie : Be wink uly, he met every exaction,; ane 
as lanist ' eneies: that, like many another Ameri- HORT are human memories. In the SW ered to every stimulation, of the nines 
coneert-hall, as elsewhere, a new teenth century Liszt. So doing, however 
generation quickly syeceeds an oldj he had gone but half the way, since this 


> | ' can composer, he was conscious of his 
Poot Seiicerciinegel 3.495 | indebtedness in his own work to Euro- . 
} pean influences, such as Debussy and It is thirty years and more since Ar4 Second Concerto, like many a. kindred 
. | Strawinsky, and he thought it would be ‘j|thur Nikisch in young prime was the con: Pleces, is. intrinsically and _ essentially 
BY OLIN DOWNES /many years before America would de- | Been of the Boston Orchestra. Not tof rhapsody—rhapsody upon the range and 
; , i velop a music of her own, elderly is the audience, weekly assemblin§ the power of the piano, rhapsoc 
bigs aan ; ) || y it a 2ekly : : » Piano, rhapsody also upon 
Mitja Nikisch, whose father, ret With such honesty and clearness ot | on Friday afternoons in Symphony Hall the informing and generating motivs vari 
thur Nikisch, was conductor of the eee ee’ his tae Mr. sige see ‘| orherefore it is possible and good to be ously expanding into melody, flowering into 
writes these five little pieces 4 er lay ait . cpr’ ik pauline ae Ae bla atta . ' | 
: : ve that the applause showered yesterda)} ornament, coalescing and peé ; 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra trom poems of Louis Untermeyer. There are | ny "y ‘ ids 4 fron} and ay SS a ae parting, shaped 
upon Mitja, son to Arthur, sprang, not fron Al re-Shaped in new aspect, progress 
’ 


| : rey 

| ‘ ‘ VE 1ings to be 8: these pieces. ' “e as 

| 1889 to 1893, appeared as solo pi- wid unite So iota 1 eB: and remembering sentiment, but from the pleas} mood, transition, and climax. Shorn of 
e ° : . . | - ey a0 t = ‘ » ( : _ > ad i P aia rate al t is hs . i. aOs i P r 

anist with that organization vyester- length. They are unpretending, frankly ure of the youth himself. : W ithin one hie sep ene quality, Liszt’s concertos 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. He leaning toward the French school of | recollection, no pianist, no assisting art ve na eres detractors believe them to 
eg: . f ; harmonization, and showing not 4 little ist” has been so clapped “at ‘these Ons JO—C IS Play’ ul exhibitions of shimmering 
fave a fiery peritormance of the certs.” His piece was Liszt's Concerto ij Surfaces, glinting mechanics, feigned and 


: of that remarkable knowledg that } : axe | 
Liszt concerto in A major, a con- Frenchmen have and American cOoOm- A major, played, as it was written, withou] factitlous excitements, Clothe them,’ hawé 


certo not based on Hungarian folk posers have not, of knowing how to pause. Once the courtesies of welcom ever, in these rhapsodic heats, and they 
score for wind instruments, and how to were done. the audience must need reserv live with a life of their own; stir a just 
tunes, yet as Hungarian, perhaps, get much color from @ agmall orchestra. its plaudits to the end, Therewith the} emotion in answering hearers; remain 


» and more rhapsodic than the most Part Reall Poetic ecame—in waves according to one applic truly of the many stuffs and strands out 
aris y able figure; in volleys according to an}jof which music weaves _ far-spreading 


to an interviewer recently, Mr. Zwecker 

Son of Former | eader _was uncommonly and_ refreshingly 
‘. frank about himself as a composer, He 

| said, in effect, he had received a classic, 


Hungarian of the famous composer's | . ' 
: h B esprit: And finally there are moments when other. The audible, the perceptible fac webs. There is magic—of a,/ sort—and 
fr apsodies. the music is really poetic, and not i'll} needs no metaphor. From the rearmo;| illusion, quick and warm, in this Second 


merely pretty. Among these are the row of players upon the stage to the real Concerto, if only pianist and conductor may 
most row of hearers in the second balcon, call them forth. | 


WARMLY APPLAUDED second of the pieces, “Silence,” Which 
has the hot languor and peacefulness of jithe whole house clapped long and lout Mr. Monteux and the orchestra did Liszt. 


The son of Arthur Nikisch, whose noontide and some very good orchestral ardently, sincerely. Twice, thrice and foul this office, when they kept the musie in” 


death was so great a loss to the musical |atmosphere;’ the opening of the third 
world, is tall b haired | piece, “Butterfly Courtship .. . there 
he rp engl pea ine eg Of. & strong on the river bank,’ and, parts of the 


builé, and a little awkward trom his | song of the English horn in the more 


othe when om ss aging Sgt binge HA | sentimental piece, ‘“Return.’’ The pieces 
. concer goers present who Tree! need not be taken too seriously. The 


membered the father well, observed that | composer would probably be the first to | 
the son resembled much more wand insist upon this. On the other hand, | 
mother. they are pieces by a composer Who | 

There was, however, much more than!) ows his business, and by an artist) 


a flash of the former Nikisch !n the) Vith a decorative sense. 


furious energy and dash of the final A C major symphony by Mozart—not | 


pages of wet concerto yesterday. be hat the great one in C, the “Jupiter,” but a 
where the! young Nikisch was ii A -liocser though beautiful work—and a 
edly conservative in his interpretation—| ther sleepy performance of Gold- 


not as Hungarian, we think, as the con-| ..arkK’s ‘Sakuntala’”’ overture, completed | 


| certo demands. He has a brilliant” this programme, * 


times the younger Nikisch returned Lo th animating rhythm and warm flow of mel- 


platform. Twice he took in his eager hand 
the hands of the beaming Monteux. Fc 
once a universal glow of pleasure seemeé 
to suffuse the cold spaces of Symphon 
Hall. No doubt sentiment, rememberin{ 
a, little kindled these heats. Yet a hur 
dredfold more were they the triumph ¢ 
youth by its own virtue, power and lustr 
Much is it to be desired. Only a few Ser 
itities held sourly aloof. 

To the eye Mitja Nikisch in no wis 
resembles his father, while only slight! 
in the contours of his countenance does [ 
recall his mother. In fact, he is a notab) 
tall and a notably proad-shouldered youn 


|man, in aspect and carriage half-Germai 


ody; when horns or clarinets melted in 
slowing euphonies or Mr. Bedetti’s violon- 
cello sang; when figures fell in dazzling 
showers: when from flash to flash of fan- 
tasy leapt the final measures mounting. 
The choirs, the individual voices, were 
palettes of color. The conductor, in this 
welter of chromatics, not once forgot the 


elear-returning phrases with which Liszt, 
however wild his flight, ‘‘takes off’’ from 
musical earth. Like-minded, no less stirred, 


was Mr. Nikisch for the piano. Now, he 
seemed to drive the orchestra before it, in 
whipping floods of power. Now he stood 
aloof and wove the garlands of Liszt's fan+ 
tasy about other singing, rhythming, voices. 
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‘Again—and the piano was taking over the 
song or setting the rhythm. At every turn 
Mr. Nikisch’s tone was large, warm, full- 
bodied. It was abundantly plastic, plente- 
ously colorful; while unflagging life spurred 
and diversified it. He flung off figures like 
star-dust; he reeled about, as it seemed, 
in ornament, yet not once missed the mark ; 
or, as in sudden impulse he sang richly 
glowingly. 

So sounded the pianist’s and the compos- 
er’s voice of rhapsody. Yet also and al- 
Ways it was the voice of Mitja Nikisch, 
pianist with a perceiving mind, a directing 
will. 
and progress of the Concerto. Like im- 
pulse seemed the interplay of piano and or- 
chestra; yet for every adjustment had he 
taken thought. Pace and accent disclosed 
and charactered the music; yet seemed as 
‘ardors sped or stayed. Phrasing, modula- 
tions, pausings, quickenings came and went 
‘like jets of rhapsodic fantasy; yet justly 
on the instant each fell into place through 
‘a design advancing and cumulated. The 
performance like the music teemed with 
rhapsodic rhetoric—the only way with 
‘these Concertos of Liszt. It was as de- 
void of sentiment; for in spite of the moan- 
‘ing motiv recurring and haunting, there is 
‘no sentiment in the music. In glorifying 
lana intoxicating rhapsody it lives, moves 
and has its being. And this life and this 
illusion, Mr. Nikisch, Mr. Monteux and the 
orchestra altogether achieved. Once upon 
a time Dr. Muck and Mr. Kreisler trans- 
muted beyond belief Beethoven’s Concerto 
for Violin. So yesterday, between pianist 
and conductor, was Liszt’s Second Concerto 
for Piano also transfigured. 


one a ee 


Pale in comparison, alike for music and 
performance, seemed the other items of the 
concert. It is Mr. Monteux’s bounden duty 
to place upon his programs in the course 
of a season one or more of the Symphonies 
of Mozart. Conscientiously he sets them 
there, seeking out one and another not too 
often heard. Yet were he to follow inclina- 
tion rather than duty, it is permissible to 
believe that Mozart might lie on’ the 
library-shelves this month, next month and 
many a month thereafter. Dutifully, con- 
seiéntiously, Mr. Monteux prepares and 
plays the chosen Symphony. He reduces 
the orchestra so that it may not overweight 
and stiffen a music that is thinner of sub- 
stance and fleeter of motion than that of 
latter days. He cultivates a tireless trans- 
parency, e¢uphony, plasticity. He chooses 
his pace carefully; sets in his accents con- 
sideringly; ponders details and shadings. 
Well he reasons about Mozart; taking 
‘thought, he achieves agreeable, often ad- 
mirable, performances, Even so, he is far 


He held firm and supple to the plan! 


from that divination of mind and spirit, that 
unerring felicity of hand and means where- 
by two or three conductors of our time 
have bathed Mozart’s music in a lovefl'- 
ness like no other, renewing its spirit, irn- 
parting its life. | | 
Recall such performances—they have 
been known in Boston—and how ar 
away are the works of reason, conscience 
and duty. Either the flair, sympathy, in- 
tuition is in the conductor or it is not. 
Mr. Monteux lacks. it, though elsewhere He 
possesses a hundred retrieving virtues 
and makes a thousand compensating 
amends. Set him and the orchestra in 
its present power and beauty to such 
music as Goldmark’s Overture, 
tale,’”’ also played yesterday, 


‘of melody, harmonies and ‘timbres, en- 
snaring the mind withal in as thick a 
| web of oriental legend and imagery. The 
piece drips with the gums and the per- 
fumes of the Fast. It 
desires, regrets, longings. Or it beats 
warm and high with splendors of conquest 
and possession, Ieven all the rules of 
the sixties, which GolWimark § faithfully 
‘follows, may not much dull or dim it 
after half a century. The Overture, 


“Sakuntala,” is of the symphonic theatre—_ 
and with the symphonic theatre Mr. Mon-. 
teux almost always imagines and achieves. | 
“Salzburg Symphony” of | 


Mozart and the 
Friday are other matter and manner of 
music, across a gulf unbridgable, unless 
the instinct span it. 
ther may Mr. Monteux go with them. 

Not too fortunate also were the nove! 
pieces of the afternoon, a Suite of tone- 
poems in little, woven by a musician of 
Philadelphia, Camille Zeckwer, around 


verses of Louis Untermeyer, wherein but-. 


terflies, “Jade Butterflies,” flit hither and 
thither in Japanese garden and landscape, 
meeting, parting, sporting, pining. Air of 
mystery, light fancy wandering, play 
through the verses. By example of the 
poetry, the music should be brief; yet Mr. 
Zeckwer frequently. over-writes it. By; 
like token it should be frail, tender, evanes- 
cent; whereas with a firm step it moves 


straight out of the academies of music in | 


these days. For it is now as possible to 
follow the formulas and conventions of an 
“impressionistic,” a poetized music ag tt 
was of old to walk in the ways of ; 


; another 
orthodoxy. Faithful to every one of these 


newer prescriptions is Mr. Zeckwer Eix- 
pertly he applies them. unmistakably cores 
the desired end. He imitates not Pi 
but methods and means. Of‘a Sonipueor 
conceiving and executing jn his own ay 
by the light of his own imaginati his 
Suite yields hardly a trace. " wea 


“Sakun- | 
and they) 
will drench ears in the thick sensuousness ' 


is drugged with 


So far and no far- 


' budding Nikisch,. in fact. 


MIRROR FOR MITJA 


SrA mara. — Vov.1. (928, 
Glass Turned at Not Too Favoring an 


Angle—A Pianist Who Takes Thought 
but as Yet Falls Short of Feeling 


of Mitja Nikisch as his father’s son 

and as notable pianist and musician 
by his own virtue, it is pleasurable and 
profitable to read the little sermon that 
Mr. Lawrence Gilman preached to and 
about him after his concert a fortnignt 
ago in New York. Says the reviewer for 
The Tribune, rather in the part of devil’s 
advocate: ‘“Mitja Nikisch is twenty-four 
years old, and has been playing in public 
for a decade; but he has not yet, aS an 
artist, lost the gravity and austerity of 
youth. He is as sober and unromantic as 
a baby. Those of us who remembered the 
tremulous fineness, the rare poetic sensi- 
bility and the singular emotional intensity 
of the elder Nikisch, may have expected to 
find in his son a rhapsodist of the key- 
board, a brooding or fiery emotionalist, a 
But young Mitja 
Newman (John 


Be: mic the town has ceased to talk 


is nothing of the sort. 


| Henry—not Ernest) once remarked in his 


J-exquisitely 


‘| of recreating a great and 
sign, or an infinitely minute and exqui-!at ease in Zion. 


humorless way that ‘the in- 
tellect cannot without intrusion exercise 
itself as an independent authority in the 
field of morals and religion.’ As to the 
field indicated by Nevwenan we should not 
like to be dogmatic, but certainly the in- 
tellect cannot without 
itself as an independent authority in the 
field of musical interpretation—a fact 
which we suspect Mr. Nikisch of ignoring. 

“No ship can set sail without pathos, re- 
marked Meredith, discussing the neecssary 
cargo of the adventurer in the art of fic- 
tion. Equally, no ship can set sail upon 
the tonal seas without a supply of intellect 
in her hold. But there is ‘intellect and 
intellect. There is the intellect that dis- 
sects and weighs and measures; that di- 


ginning in the end, and the end in the 
beginning; that is capable of grasping and 


Site one, with so just a proportioning that 


} 


| 


i 
| 
} 


intrusion exercise) 


| 
| 
| 


ai} est promise. 
intricate de-| 


‘ther poet nor. visionary can do bus in 8% 
without it as a partner. : ae 


“But there is’another way of regardin, Z 


and conveying music—a way ‘also of the. 


intellect, but a way that is essentially ‘un-. 


creative. It. reverses the method of the 


poet who, besides feeling so. deeply that. 
he understands, and understanding so well: 


that he can say, knows that without the 
clear sight. and sure control of the intels 
lect he cannot speak with commanding elo+ 
quence. This other approach is that af 
the cerebral man—the man who appre 
hends through the brain; who so fears the 
contaminations of the sentimental lure 
that he dare not trust himself alone in the 
dark with his soul. For, oddly enough, 
the soul, which in the creative arts of our 
time is a miserable outcast, scuttling up 
and down the obscurer alleys of the imagi- 
nation, is still a potent and an honored 
friend of the interpretative artist, and can» 
not too pointedly ke cut, 

“It appears to us that Mr. Nikisch treats 
the adorable and pathetic creature rather 
cavalierly; we should say that with him 
the cerebral approach is, at the moment, 
the natural and instinctive one. He played 
a group of Chopin’s pieces after he had 
finished with Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appas- 
slonata’ and with Bach's Chromatic PFan- 
tasia and Fugue; while for ending he had 
promised some Liszt. Most of the music 
that he dealt with is steeped and saturated 
in feeling, and some of it is very great and 
moving music indeed. Mr. Nikisch 
treated these pieces to the dehydrating 
process that seems to be characteristic of 
him. In the Nocturne in C-sharp minor, 
for examp!e, we waited for the utterance of 
a passionately disquieted mood, for the 
conveyance of that sense of tension and 
conflict and inner tumult which makes this 
piece so wonderful an achievement in dra- 
matic concentration; and Mr. Nikisch gave 
us only a fine and dignified display of mu- 
sicianship, of taste, of technical adequacy. 

“He is altogether delightful to listen toy 
for he is utterly and refreshingly unsentl- 
mental: he. could never cloy one nor bore 


‘one—his tact and his esthetic self-restraint 


rects and controls; that perceives the be-| 0 na manifest in every note that he plays. 


He is unquestionably an artist of the rich- 
But he is at present too de- 
tached, too cool, too astringent, too much 
That inward scarification 
which turns a fine artist into a great one 


the vast structure of an Eroica Symphony | has not yet benignly affiicted him. But the 
or the brief unfolding. of a prelude by) gods are kind, and will no doubt serve him. 
Chopin project themselves against the mys- jin their own good time; and then, perhaps, 
terious silver screen of the inward ear. the greater Nikisch, who is dead, will be 
That is the work of the intellect, and nei-!reborn.’’ 


There w 


‘ll be an intermission of ten minutes after [iszt’s Con 
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BY Pry AP. Pie 


Rance ba Con YTS t : ie, 
Wa ttja Nikisch Plays war. 3/g3. 
_ With the Boston Symphony 
As ‘1 he fourth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
‘conductor, given yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, was: 


in € major No. 34 


” Mitja Nikisch was the soloist. _ 
_ Goethe says: “What else is genius 
than that productive power through 


“which deeds arise, worthy of standing 


boa 


‘in the presence of God and Nature, | 


‘and which, for this reason, bear re- 


‘sults and are lasting? All the crea- 
tions of Mozart are of this class; . 


‘within them there is a generative 


force which is transplanted from gen- 


eration to generation, and is not likely 
‘soon to be exhausted or devoured.” 
‘Who on hearing the Symphony in C 
major played yesterday afternoon 
‘could fail to agree with this state- 
ment? With Schumann, the hearer of 
* yesterday must have questioned: 
Does it not seem as if Mozart’s works 
“become fresher and fresher the 
‘oftener we hear them?” And yet this 
‘symphony is not one of his greatest 
‘productions in that form. The music 
‘of our own time, and of those com- 
‘posers who would pretend to give us 
‘Slimpses of the music of the future, is 
‘without doubt of surpassing interest, 
‘but on occasions it is well to be re- 
‘minded, as by this symphony, that 
there is some music which is neither 
‘of the past nor the future, but of an 
everlasting present, built on those true 
foundations of beauty which never 
‘change. 

' Mitja Nikisch plays with the vigor 
‘and enthusiasm of youth, and with 
these qualities managed to freshen up 
i he somewhat faded glories of Liszt’s 
‘second concerto. There are still pages 


ae Shes ares Sie SEE a MOY BE bk Mngt ae ya al - 
in it which strike a sympathetic note, 
'’. » ‘ : : "art att de ewe Ae j “ 


as the cello solo for example. Planned 
on a much larger scale than the con- 
certo in E flat major, it is hardly as 
effective in the realization. .But after 
all, if piano concertos we must have, 
the two by Liszt are among the most 
interesting. In them the musical in- 


terest is cleverly divided between | 
piano and orchestra, while in those of. 
Beethoven the orchestra seems all 


sufficient to express the composer’s 
thought. On the other hand, Chopin 
and Schumann found it a burden to 
{ind something for the orchestra to do, 


and the part allotted to it might easily | 


have been dispensed with. 


Zeckwer’s “Jade Butterflies’. is the. 
most interesting composition by an. 
American which it has been our good 
fortune to ‘hear in many a day. In 


the first place, the composer knows 
how to write, a thing which very few 
Americans do know kow to do. In the 
second place, he has something to say, | 


and being possessed of a sure tech- | 
nique he is not afraid to say it simply | 


‘and directly. These are the outstand-| 


ing features of his work. It is unusual | 
for a Friday afternoon audience to) 
receive a new composition, and by an | 
American ,at: that,, with..se; great an 


amount of applause. Perhaps, having 


read in the program book that this_ 
work had been awarded a $1000 prize, | 
it felt that it was safe to do so, or. 
again it may be that for on¢e in a 
way it responded to the beaifty and | 
poetry of these five short movements— 
and cast off its-accustomed reserve to 
respond to the appeal of their beauty 
and imaginative power. |. 
Goldmark’s ,“Sakuntala” is an old 
and welcome friend. It was given a 
brilliant performance, but for that 
matter so were all the other pieces of 
the afternoon, particularly the accom- 
paniment to the concerto, as fine a bit 
of playing as the orchestra has done. 
| : S. M. 


Monday evening, the Symphony Orcheés- 
tra ‘‘on tour” played at Albany; last eve- 
ning at Cornell University in Ithaca. 
This evening it will be heard at To- 
ronto; on Thursday in Buffalo; on Fri- 


day and Saturday in 


Pittsburg. Bee- 


thoven’s Seventh Symphony, Rakhmani- 
nov’s Second, Sibelius's First, Strauss’s 
“Dance of Salome,” Respighi’s ‘Ancient 


Mirsa Nixiscu, the son of Arthur Nikisch, who was conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1889-95, was born at Leipsic 
on May 21, 1900. As a boy he began the study of the violin, but 
at the age of ten he abandoned that instrument for the pianoforte. 
His father, who supervised his musical education, chose for a 
teacher Prof. Robert Teichmiiller* of the Leipsic Conservatory. 
Mitja made his first appearance in public as a pianist at Leipsic, 
when he was thirteen years old; but he was allowed to develop, 
and play only periodically. Later he gave with his father recitals 
of music for two pianofortes, and he played with orchestra under 
the direction of his father and other conductors. In 1921 he made 
a tour in South America, going with his father. In 1922, playing 


with orchestra and in recitals, he met with great success in London. | 


He made his début in New York, giving a recital, on October 23, 1928. 


*Teichmiiller, born at Brunswick on May 4, 1863, was first taught by his father, 
a pupil of Louis Plaidy. Later he spent three years at the Leipsic Conservatory. 
nervous affection of an arm prevented him from being a virtuoso, so he devoted himself 
to teaching at the Conservatory, where, in 1908. he was made a Royal Professor. He 
has revised pianoforte compositions, those of Rubinstein and others. 


Camille Zeckwer was musically educated at the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy under his father—a pupil of Papperitz and 
Moscheles—and other teachers. He was graduated from that instl- 
tution in 1898. For two years he studied with Anton Dvorak in 
New York. Later he became a pupil of Philipp Scharwenka in Berlin, 
where he also took lessons in violin-playing from Florian Zayjic. 
Upon his return to America, Mr. Zeckwer took up the work of 
teaching at the Philadelphia Musical Academy, of which—in con- 
junction with Frederick KE. Hahn—he is now director. The 
orchestral works of the composer include “Sohrab and Rustum,”’ 
| symphonic poem, Op. 30 ( produced by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, 1915); Swedish Fantasy for violin and orchestra, Op. 
6; concerto for piano and orchestra, Op. 8 (produced with the com- 


poser as the interpreter of the solo part at Philadelphia, in 1899; | 
repeated by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1904 and 1914). Cham-- 


ber music: String quartet, Op. 4; piano quintet, Op. 5; plano quar- 
tet, Op. 9; piano trio, Op. 3; two violin sonatas, Op. 2 and 7; suite 
for violin and piano, Op. 1. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Liszt’s Concerto 
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' in it which strike a sympathetic note, 


Mitja Nikisch Plays ‘a5 
_ With the Boston Symphony 


The fourth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
‘conductor, given yesterday afternoon | 
in Symphony Hall, was: | 
“Mozart—Symphony in CC major No. 04. 
 (Koechel No, 338) 

Liszt—Pianoforte Concerto in A major. 
Zeckwer—-“Jade Butterflies.” 
Goldmark—Overture to “Sakuntala.”’ 

Mitja Nikisch was the soloist. 

Goethe says: ‘‘What else is genius 
than that productive power through 
which deeds arise, worthy of standing 
‘in the presence of God and Nature, 
and which, for this reason, bear re- 
sults and are lasting? All the crea- 
tions of Mozart are of this class; 
within them there is a generative 
force which is transplanted from gen- 
eration to generation, and is not likely 
‘soon to be exhausted or devoured.” 


Who on hearing the Symphony in C| 
afternoon | 


major played yesterday 
could fail to agree with this state- 
ment? With Schumann, the hearer of 
yesterday must have questioned: 
“Does it not seem as if Mozart’s works 
become fresher and _ fresher’ the 
oftener we hear them?” And yet this 
symphony is not one of his greatest 
productions in that form. The music 
of our own time, and of those com- 
posers who would pretend to give us 
elimpses of the music of the future, is 
without doubt of surpassing interest, 
but on occasions it is well to be re- 
minded, as by this symphony, that 
there is some music which is neither 
of the past nor the future, but of an 
everlasting present, built on those true 
foundations of beauty which never 
change. 

Mitja Nikisch plays with the vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth, and with 
these qualities managed to freshen up 
the somewhat faded glories of Liszt's 
second concerto. There are still pages 


as the cello solo for example. | Planned 
on a much larger scale than the con- 
certo in E flat major, it is hardly as 
effective in the realization. _But after 
all, if piano concertos we must have, 
the two by Liszt are among the most 
interesting. In them the musical in- 
terest is cleverly divided between 
piano and orchestra, while in those of 


Beethoven the orchestra seems all. 
sufficient to express the composer’s| 


thought. On the other hand, Chopin 


and Schumann found it a burden to) 
find something for the orchestra to do, | 
and the part allotted to it might easily | 


have been dispensed with. 

Zeckwer’s “Jade Butterflies’. is the 
most interesting composition by ab 
American which it has been our good 


fortune to hear in many a day, 1n 


the first place, the composer knows 


how to write, a thing which very few | 
In the: 
second place, he has something to say, 
and being possessed of a sure tech-| 


Americans do know how to do. 


nique he is not afraid to say it simply 
and directly. 
ing features of his work. 
for a Friday afternoon audience to 
receive a new composition, and by an 
American at that, with so; great an 
amount of applause. Perhaps, having 
read in the program book that this 


work had been awarded a $1000 prize, | 


it felt that it was safe to do so, or 
again it may be that for on¢e in a 
way it responded to the peal 
poetry of these five short movements 
and cast off its accustomed reserve to 
respond to the appeal of their beauty 
and imaginative power. 

Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” is an old 
and welcome friend. It was given a 
brilliant performance, but for that 
matter so were all the other pieces of 
the afternoon, particularly the accom- 
paniment to the concerto, as fine a bit 
of playing as the orchestra has done. 

S. M. 
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Monday evening, the Symphony Orchés- 
tra ‘fon tour” played at Albany; last eve- 


ning at Cornell 
This evening it will 


University 
be heard at To- 


in Ithaca. 


ronto; on Thursday in Buffalo; on Fri- 


day and Saturday in 


Pittsburg. Bee- 


thoven’s Seventh Symphony, Rakhmani- 
nov’s Second, Sibelius’s First, Strauss’s 
“Dance of Salome,” Respighi’s “Ancient 
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These are the outstand-. 
It is unusual | 


ty and 


as + sommmeacan 
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Mirsa Nuxiscu, the son of Arthur Nikisch, who was conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1889-93, was born at Leipsic 
on May 21, 1900. As a boy he began the study of the violin, but 
at the age of ten he abandoned that instrument for the pianoforte. 
His father, who supervised his musical education, chose for a 
‘teacher Prof. Robert Teichmiiller* of the Leipsic Conservatory. 
Mitja made his first appearance in public as a pianist at Leipsic, 
when he was thirteen years old; but he was allowed to develop, 
and play only periodically. Later he gave with his father recitals 
of music for two pianofortes, and he played with orchestra under 
the direction of his father and other conductors. In 1921 he made) 
‘a tour in South America, going with his father. In 1922, playing 


-with orchestra and in recitals, he met with great success in London. 
He made his début in New York, cviving a recital, on October 28, 1925. 


| *Toichmiiller, born at Brunswick on May 4. 1863, was first taught by his father, 
a pupil of Louis Plaidy. Later he spent three years at the Leipsiec Conservatory. A 
nervous affection of an arm prevented him from being a virtuoso, so he devoted himself 
to teaching at the Conservatory, where, in 1908. he was made a Royal Professor. He 
has revised pianoforte compositions, those of Rubinstein and others. 


* 
% x 

Camille Zeckwer was musically educated at the Philadelphia 
‘Musical Academy under his father—a pupil of Papperitz and 
| Moscheles—and other teachers. He was eraduated from that insti- 
‘tution in 1893. For two years he studied with Anton Dvorak in 
New York. Later he became a pupil of Philipp Scharwenka in Berlin, 
‘where he also took lessons in violin-playing from Florian Zajic. 
Upon his return to America. Mr. Zeckwer took up the work of 
'teaching at the Philadelphia Musical Academy, of which—in con- 
junction with Frederick KE. Hahn—he is now director. The 
orchestral works of the composer include “Sohrab and Rustum,”’ 
symphonic poem, Op. 930 (produced by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, 1915); Swedish Fantasy for violin and orchestra, Op. 
6; concerto for piano and orchestra, Op. 8 (produced with the com. | 
poser as the interpreter of the solo part at Philadelphia, m 1899 ; 
‘repeated by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1904 and 1914). Cham- 
ber music: String quartet, Op. 4; plano quintet, Op. 5; plano quar- 
tet, Op. 9; piano trio, Op. 5; two violin sonatas, Op. 2 and 7; suite 


for violin and piano, Op. 1. 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


s after Liszt’s Concerto 


Dances,” Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
of Haydn, two Nocturnes of Debussy—al!l 
dot Mr. Monteux’s programs. For To- 
ronto, in particular, he has also made ready 
Williams’s “London Symphony.” 
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D minor op. 70 


du Christ’’ 


.2in 
Vivace: Poco meno mosso 


IV. Finale: Allegro 
ARIA, ‘Un aura amorosa,”’ from ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte” 


ARIA, (‘The Holy Family Rest by the Wayside,”’) 
from ‘‘L’Enfance 


ORCHESTRAL FANTASY, “Une Nuit sur le Mont 


“DOUR UNE FETE DE PRINTEMPS”’ op. 22 
Chauve”’ (A Night on Bald Mountain) 


TWO NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


SYMPHONY No 
I. Allegro maestoso 
Il. Poco Adagio 
a) “Go Down Moses’”’ 
b) ‘By and By’”’ 


Soloist: 
ROLAND HAYES 


IlI. Scherzo: 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1923--24. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
KIRTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 8.15 P.M. 


There wil) be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Sculptured Song 


Roland Hayes as He 


*From a Recent Bust by Renee Vautier 
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halting workmanship; it is easy to say | 
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FIFTH CONCERT 


— ———- 


Orchestra Gives Dvorakvs 


Symphony in D Minor 
in Fine Fashion 
Hervatd rere oak iplGas 

NEGRO TENOR SINGS 
WITH RARE FEELING 


By PHILIP HALE 

The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday. afternoon ‘in 
Symphony hall. The program was as 
follows: 

Dvorak, Symphony, No. 2, D minor; 
aria, ‘‘Unfaura Amorosa,’”’ from Mozart’s 
‘Cosi fan tutte’’ and ‘‘The Repose of 
the Holy Family” from ‘‘The Flight Into 


Egypt,’’ by Berlioz (Roland Hayes, ten- | 


or): Roused, “The Rose-Colored city’”’ 


(‘‘Evocations,” No. 2—first time here); ! 


two negro spirituals—‘‘Go Down, 
Moses,’’ and ‘‘By-and-By”’ (Mr. Hayes); 


Moussorgsky, ‘‘A Night on Bald Moun-_ 


tain.’”’ 


The Dvorak of this symphony is a' 
greater man than the Dvorak of the | 
more familiar one, entitled ‘From the | 
New World.’ When he wrote the one | 


in D minor, he was still the Bohemian 
musician, gifted with an uncommon 


sense of color and rhythms. He re- i 


membered the folk songs of his country 
in his early years. English flattery and 
over-praise had not turned his head; he 
liked his own music, but he did not take 
himself too seriously. He was not afraid 
to let himself go in a symphony; he did 
not stand in awe of professors and 
critics. When he came to write ‘‘From 
the New World,’’ he was musically so- 
phositicated; musically we say, for as 


a ~ he was simple and naive till the 
end, 


| 
| 


It is easy to find here and there a | 


weak spot in the construction of the 
earlier symphony, especially in the de- 
velopment of the matic material, where 
even glowing colors do not hide the 


there are a few ‘‘reminiscences’’: one 


might go so far as to say that some of 


— the melodies are almost vulgar, saved | 


only by the refreshing simplicity of the 
inventor; but when all this is said, the 
Symphony remains after nearly forty 
years, fresh, vigorous, often beautiful In» 
color, often stirring rythmically and by 
reason of the contents and the manner 
in which they are clothed. Mr. Monteux 
caught the spirit of the composer, re- 
joiced with him in his stormy glee and 
of sentiment. The orchestra played glo- 
sympathized with him in the moments 
tra it is today—thanks to Mr. Monteux 


riously. And what a magnificent orches- | 


and the men themselves. 


Roussel went to the Orient as an of- 


ficer on a French armored cruiser. He 
brought back with him three “evoca- 
tions’ suggested by what he heard and 
saw. It seems after one hearing of 
“The Rose-Colored City” that this city, 
unnamed, was given up to cake-walks 
and African dances for the most im- 
portant section, composed in 1910-11, is 
prophetic of the music that in its 
rhythms is of strong influence through- 
out the western world, even in Paris, 
where logic and clarity were once de- 
manded in the opera house and in the 
concert hall. For a few minutes this 
“Myocation” is exciting. As a whole it 
left no deep or abiding impression. In 
this instance rhythm and color did not 
conceal the scantiness of important 
musical ideas. This ‘“‘Rose-Colored 
City’’ may look attractively pink from 
a distance, but it is no place for a con- 
templative or nervous person from the 
East to spend the winter. 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Night on Bald Moun- 
tain” has been heard here before, lt 
would be interesting to know just how 


‘mucr Rimsky-Korsakov did to it; how 


much time he spent'in filing and sand- 
papering it. Moussorgsky's _—iletters 
about his work are more engrossing 
than the measures descriptive of the 
witches gathering and dancing; but the} 
ending hag genuine beauty. There is 
little in musical literature’ associated 
with witehes at their orgies that thrills 
one or raises goose-flesh. 

It is very seldom thata Symphony au- 
dience is permitted to hear so admir- 
able singing as tat yesterday which 
came from Mr. Hayes. Not only is the- 


i Voice beautiful in itself; vocal skill 
and gesthetic taste and genuine neh 
f also. distinguished his performance. 
i There is a tenor also who can sing Mo- 


sart’s music, and not merely in correct 
and academic fashion. Notes had their 
value: they also had significance. His 
singing of the scene from ‘“‘The Flight 


lInto Egypt’’—and here Berlioz is at his 


4 
best in intimate expression—was char- 
acterized by a fine appreciation of the 
text, by sympathetic simplicity. The 
Negro Spirituals were sung with a fer- 
vor, 2 pathos, a conviction that were 
free from the taint of sentimentatma 


or of cxaggeration. 
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‘Burleigh for “Go Down Moses struck: Down, Moses, "arid “By-and-by. As in Cambridge the previous evening, a 
were his numbers—an air from Mozart's 


one as too heavy, if not labored. Per-' 


haps. a lighter performance of it would os | opera, “Cosi fan Tutte” ; Berlioz’s tone- 
Viave removed this impression. The ac-- DJCTION AND PHRASING PURE wil PREVAILS OVER : | picture of the repose i the desert. of 


‘companiment to “By and Bye,” written, , 1 
by Anthony Bernard, a conductor In| He sang: Mozart yesterday with as- : Joseph, Mary and Jesus, fleeing from Herod 


London, is appropriate and charming. tonishing fineness of nuance and style. : of Judea; two negro spirituals, scored for 
'Mr. Hayes was warmly greeted and en-' His diction and phrasing were for all , THE ORCHESTRA orchestra by assisting hands. By such 
“ag touapaiamgld applauded. musicians to admire. The quality of the } | " choice, Mr. Hayes feared not far-parted 

The concert’ will be repeated tonight. voice was particularly fine in piano pas- . aes styles in song. At one extreme, the darkey- 
The program of next week's concerts! sages and in passages of fioritura. Once | JA aA, ae New. és ” 2S. pieces exacted an exceeding ieapiielhe 
is as follows: Mahler, Spmphony, Diin a while the quality of the singing ROLAND HAYES AT THE SYMPHONY fervor and justice of singing. However 
inte No. Aterer brine here) ; Vaurhanl voice of his race would slightly color CON humorsome the verses may seem to white 
Ae kala ee on, & rheme by the classical contour of Mozarts music, ONCERTS sophisticates, they are deep expressions of 
Talits ; Gabriel Reures bute from_his| This color was heard much more, and, | —— the faith that so honestly fashioned them, 
eG eal, +. sires aga ny tp of course, most appropriately, in He | Through Four Numbers He Proves New It fashioned aiso the music and filled it 
os opiince Teor,” sian Dances) Negro spirituals. af ‘ fee with like simplicities and fervors, used 48 

uso saCS AG 0F, The first of these, ‘Go Down, Moses, Merit as Musician—Roussel’s Disap- homely and characteristic means. N9 


‘ 
-— [Se was sung with the tone and the man- Sit ‘ Wi ‘spe restr n flappers’ jargon 


MOF 04) 
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ner of one 
| would call these Spirituals quaint. They 
f . ss familiar, Was | : : 
SPIRITU ALS Frey or oe ue ual Greelan near ner | Revel by the Rules—Saving Dvorak are a faith, a hope, ‘a trust, become emo- 
, sat dayi signed, full of faith and | — tion, glowing into image, word and music 
ton woieh. fi hey , that to both were instinctive speech, Even 


the knowledge’ of the weary load soon | VPRYTHING, nothing, or hanging 
‘to lighten. The hearer thought irresis- | in limbo between, is the “assisting Out of a symphony orchestra echoes now 


| | tibly of Mr. Hayes’ mother, who died) ; artist” at the Symphony Concerts. the camp-meeting. chorus, now the single 
‘only a few days before her son “€- Such soloists, aS the unhappy word VO!ce, solitary, self-communing, over there, 
turned here from his last European goes, are nothing or next. to nothing when by “the black quarters.” Ia the concert- 


tour, and to his success of yesterday they prove uninteresting and inconsequen- room of 1923, the singer must not smooth 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. tional. A few of this poor mettle have been| and thin such songs; no more must he toss 


| 
| . , | : . 
: > : {known to make their way into Symphony) them about, as it were in their original 
SYMPH : mate ee | (\fvall on a Friday afternoon and a Satur- Tags and tatters. He must hold fast to 
| Mr. Hayes is an extremely thought- | ‘| day evening, only to leave two audiences the precious simplicities and 26eueen cae 


ful and sensitive interpreter. A Voice | wondering why and how they happened to must ply the more polished means of ex- 
| not over-large serves him well, and | | arrive there. The limbo aforesaid awaits action. At this golden mean stood Mr. 
| was handled vesterday with a restraint | such a singer as Miss Rethberg of recent Hayes. It is easier to describe than to 

‘which revealed thoughtfully and e¢lo- | : memory, or suc! a pianist as Mr. Sohnabel achieve. : oo eval 
Roland Ha eS Scores quently the intentions of the BPPAQISSS wf remoter recollection. When, however; The piece, which ultimately became & 
¥ 'JIt is not surprising that his diction was the “assisting artist’ does prevail, he part of Berliozs half-forgotten triptych, 
commended unanimously by muropes® usually eclipses in the general ear and “The Childhood of Christ,” asks another 
A “ ‘fe : critics. It was admirable, in the nigh mind all else in the concert. It was 89 sort of simplicity and vision—the simplicity 
maZingy rlumph | of Berlioz as well as In the cy ngigtg est when Mitja Nikisch played Liszt’s second that is calculatingly artful, the vision that 
in tela e Mozart. ve wba § in Piano-Concerto with the orchestra two of purpose would be naive. No wonder, 
babe of hyo Biofeenin saggy ES weeks ago—the son making his beginnings that it pleased Berlioz to spoof the Parisian 
pth eh? iti phe yn ‘aout bo momentary also-in one of the cities that had nurtured learned of those days with his sevé@ ifeenth- 
cota aiicdnt. It was by these means that his father. It was so again, yesterday, century label upon music from his own 
Mr. Hayes showed himself the artist, |} afternoon, when.Roland Hayes sang for the, desk. Artless sounds the silvery little 
and not by shouting or straining atter first time, and altogether deservedly, “at) melody. Few are the modulations that de- 
big effects. He was recalled times | these concerts.” | . flect its course. Yet a cunning, no more 
without number after the last spiritual. | | Child in music of this town is Mr.) than half-hidden, has determined and 
The orchestral compositions Wwere— || Hayes, even though it has waited too; shaped them. Thin is the harmonic back- 
Dvorak’s second symphony in D minr, anxiously and hesitatingly for Europe! ground but considered in every stroke. 
which on the whole is a bore—capell- | to applaud him. Here he, found,his first’ The imagery of music and word, the illa- 
meister music, music in which the naive | friends; was schooled; risked himself—in sion of the whole piece is naivete itself, 
at the concert conducted by Mr. | Bohemian composer hides himself far the ol@ men’s phrase—‘as public per/ serenely compassed by some happy ‘“‘throw- 
'Monteux yesterday uticeneod:. in Ain be agen gp iene ae Raed yl sant <n ge I gained merit and a following. Af | back” of Berlioz’s imaginatiom He 1, 
2 é : anc : tae ‘ter our manner, however, too man_ “the primitive” painting in tones; yet “the: 
Symphony Hall. In seasons a singer moments of nyse gamers wits -eould not be quite sure of his virtue unt! | primitive’ who has gained finer, more art-_ 
has not had so enthusiastic a recep- | piece by ge oth oa eae individual |}London had clapped it; Paris noted it.| ful means for his line and color. Like- 
| Rose,’ an interesting \German capitals of music joined in tl" minded must be the singer. His diction, 


tion at these concerts. — ‘expression, in which the composer 

ae © Azhts happy shy of Psboussyish sott- plaudits. By that time,’ all and sundry | his phrasing, the motion and thé color of 
Mr. Hayes sang first the aria, Un ‘ness and impressio1 and Mous- in Mr. Hayes’s “home-town” could safely | his tones must seem altogether simple a 
aura amorosa” from Mozart’s “Cosi | sorgsky’s limmature ‘ulgar music, beat their hands together. With a will | serene. Yet he must not miss wig a 
¢ tutti.” d to Berlioz’ | “A Night on Bald Mou:..ain,” after the they did so in Sanders Theatre on Thurs-| one shading of this exercise of sad 
an tutti, and an aria Hom 'manner of Liszt and Berlioz, well coat- day, in Symphony Hall on Friday. S/x] in silver-point. His studious calculation 


“Flight into Egypt”; then, for his | ed over by the masterly orchestration times was he recalled at Cambridge, al-i must seem as vision caught into music. 


a . lof one Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff most as many in Boston—and b applause} In neither the pr2paration nor the realiza- 
0 spirituals with or- 2 : y in Boston—anda Dy 
second group, two sp $$ that was general, hearty, significant. tion did Mr. Hay2s8 fall short. 


as Soloist 
Poet Yr. 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Roland Hayes, the first colored 
singer ever to appear with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, was soloist 


cy /fas 
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{8f points. in the vocal com-}{ 


the air of Mozart.. 


music. of simplicity, natural or artificial; | os! 
“but a music under its surface-transparency | modernistic manner. 
7 “@iscarded does not ¢l 
said, it was put by for reason of expedi-_ 


Holly sophisticated. Here, moréover, is 


‘ne song either of fervors or serrenities, but} 


the voice of comedy in music, playful and. 
‘elegant. Possibly, it is too much the 
custom to think of Mozart as a composer 
“who lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came” continuing that amiable process 
through the whole of his working life. 
Certainly no scrutiny of his operatic or 
‘symphonic pages bears out this happy state 
‘of inspired innocence’ Agreed that the 
“mere melody” of this “Aura Amorosa,” 
| sung decoratively by Don Ferrando, in the 
salon or the garden of “Cosi fan Tutte,” 
‘is unlabored outflow of Mozart's fountain- 
like invention. 
‘easy birth of melodic idea. Yet h.w con- 
sciously and artfully he nurtures | Raa 
4s hard to believe his shaping, accenting, 
shading, polishing, of the melodic con- 
tours the happy chance of inspiration. 
They are the work of a conscious art 
courting its own felicities. 
flawless mating of verbal and tonal ac- 
cent, Studied is ‘the elegance of the 
whole procedure. Assumed—and accom- 
plished—is the savor of comedy, 
sportive, half-melancholy, er anating from 
the whole piece. As Den 


rustle. 
a silken music in harmonic brocade. 


Grant him to the full this 


Akin is the 


Ferrando’s 
tones sigh, so does the lace at his wrists 
Properly for him Mozart writes 


half-| 


Again Mr. Hayes’s singing met this new! 
test of style—and under a début at re-) 
} “ae . ! 
nowned concerts, before a highly expectant| a long way to go; but so far it has some-_ 


audience that was plainly trying his self-| how 


eommand. He sang the piece with a work- 
-manship crafty and delicate enough to 
companion Mozart's. He caught and con- 
veyed not a little of the essential elegance. 
The eye saw Don Ferrando in his silks and 
laces; the ear heard Mozart as silken 
‘and lace-like. And in the coloring of tones 
s0 shaped Mr. Hayes touched airy senti- 
ment with airy melancholy—that pretty 
game of make-believe which is half the 
virtue of eighteenth-century comedy, oper- 
‘atic or spoken. By these tokeus from all 
four pieces is Mr. Hayes a singer with a 
mind and an imagination as well as a 
woice; a singer who to vocal skill adds 
those perceptions, discriminations, intul- 
tions, which lift song from an exercise to 
an artistry, multiplying and deepening the 
outflow of pleasure. It is a old story to 
praise Mr. Hayes for voice and vocal vir- 
tue. Yesterday he proved himself the 
musician, the artist, whose means and 
medium {is song. _ 

Three symphonic pieecs also furnished 
forth the concert to an audience anticipat- 
ing Mr. Hayes from the beginning and 
théreafter engrossed in his return, One of 
these numbers was child of substitution 
and mischance-——The Rosy Cliity,”’ Roussel’s 
“impression” in tones from @ journey to 
‘India, or maybe Cochin, China. Hastily 


; yet belatedly after rehearsal of Wednesday, | sion to rejoice in it. 


' 
| 
i 


Mussorgsky. 


ency, lest the course of the concert should. 


lack contrast. 
the modernist, had proved null and. void, 
while Roussel, before he hat made himself 
a new idiom, was tolerable even interesting. 
He was much more ‘than that in the frag- 
ments of his ballet, “The Spider’s Feast,” 
once heard in Boston from Mr. Toscanini. 
He is much less than that in the “Evoca- 
tion”’ of yesterday. Ungraced by the name 
of Roussel, and in a performance obviously 
unpolished, if not a little scrabbling 
it might have come and gone, as a piece 
of quasi-oriental theatre-music, curiously 
anticipating sundry sports of syncopation 
hackneyed nowadays in Europe yet quite 
unknown there in distant 1910. After he 
had written these “Evocations,’’ says one 
Parisian chronicler, ‘‘Roussel 
whole course and manner of his music.” 
By the evidence of ‘“‘The Rosy City” he had 
reason soto do. In these days itis the trans- 
formed Roussel who has interes.ed keen 
Parisian ears, who might be as salt and 
sharp upon Audiences in America. That 
Roussel the curious are eager to hear— 
and he appeals to none others. To him, 
Mr. Monteux should have clung “regard- 
less.” For sign of the future Mr Kuse- 
vitzky lately played in Paris his edged and 
acid symphony. 


As others averred,. Roussel 


altered the. 
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ee 


No doubt, music of delineation has stiil | 


missed the path to witches’ 
satanic f@tes and the 
goria with. which imagination, 
tonal, would clothe them. Berlioz 
terribly” to discover ths way and 
means; (Chaikovsky, in his Symphony of 
Manfred, was no more fortunate, The 
other day, 


revels, | 
horrific phantasma- | 
verbal and. 
“tolled | 
the | 


these things balked Respighi. | 


In the music of “Bald Mountain,” repeated | 


once more on Friday, they equally evade 
Indeed, these witches’ Sab- 


baths, roaring and repetitious, 


quivering | 


and scrawny, have become a kind of con-. 
vention of delineative music that by this. 


time some composer—say Stravinsky— 
should more honor in the breach than the 
observance. So far they have proved little 
more than a labelled music which exceed- 
ingly seldom compels the hearer to its will. 
With reason, as he listens, 
weary, sin-sick 
bell 


soul glad of the church- 


he becomes a. 


with which Musorgsky ends his dull : 


revels, p'eased with the pretty dawn, quite | 
ready to make a joyful noise before the 


Lord, Already, however, Dvorak had done 
that for him and 
phony in D minor at the beginning of the 
concert.. The music is one of the happiest 
of Mr. Monteux’s discoveries and with rea- 
son he repeated it to delighted ears. Of 
course,. it is no masterpiece, but is full- 
blooded, full-hearted, honest pleasure. After 
another hearing tonight, shall come occa- 


Bay De Be 


a a ner 


with him in the Sym-' 


MUSIC BY ROUSSEL ie 


% A. rrr ‘ -—Visrv2 / Pes (923 
A Parisian Composer, Seldom Heard in 
Boston, Enters the Symphony Concerts— 
“The Red City,” One of His Indian “Evo- 
cations,” to Be Played Tomorrrow—Back- 
grounds and Foregrounds 


"AYVED in rehearsal, Roussel’s piece, 
Pp “Pour Une Féte de Printemps,” an- 

nounced for the Symphony Coneerts 
unforeseen 
Musorgsky’s 
upon the 
Monteux, 


week. disclosed certain 
resemblances’ l0 

Bald Mountain’ set 
Hence Mt. 


of this 
rhythmie 
“Night on 
programme, 
avid of suitable cantrast, has tempo- 
abandoned this ‘Spring réte’’ and 
will play as cubectitute an carlier piece by 
{he same composer, “Ta Ville Rose,’ the 
second of three “myocations.”’ 

Of Rou-ssel’s orchestral music 
example, “The Spider’s Web,’ has been 
heard in Boston, and that although 
played by Mr Toscanini and his band and 
later at a concert of the Boston Musica! 
Association, has not yet had place in the 
Symphony Concerts. Nor are many of his 
pieces Known hereabouts. Robert 
once played the pleasing» Rondo 
and last season the Flute Play- 
ers’ Club broug ‘t to performance the Di- 
vertissement for Piano and Wind Instra- 
ments—a limpid, logical and uncompromis- 
ing piece dating from 1906. And that, by 
testimony of available records, is all, 

Like Rimsky-Korsakov, , Roussel was not 
Srst trained as musician but spent the 
early years of his adult life in the navy. 
His musical instinct awakened during a 
cruise in the Indian Ocean. and on his re- 
turn to France in 1894, he resigned from 
the navy and set te work, though twenty- 
five years old, to make himself a composer. 
Three years later he won the prize offered 
by the “société des Compositeurs de Mu- 
gique’’ with two four-part madrigals. The 
following found him enrolled as A 


pupil of at the Schola Cantorum, 
and from 1 


Same 
ever 


rarily 


but one 


One, 


lesser 
Sehmitz 
for Piano, 


year 
d’indy 


Roussel’s. compositions for 
the symphonic 


First among 
orchestra Was 
Bataille’s play, 
1903, and by report already foreshadowing 
nis later independence of style and boldness 
of expression. A “Forest Poem’ followed, 
and apropos this piece -oland-Manuel has 
written in: praise of Roussel as master of 
landscape: 


91° to 1914 he was professor of | 
' eounterpoint in that institution. 


prelude to. 
‘Resurrection,’ written in, 


+ Weber and Debussy, -Rousseél - 
is ie t wae’ legge sy indlin v | 
at. «my : 

ee ema ith a landscape. _ 


It is through 


this that the composer 

Dryads” is related to the great en- 

chanter of the Nocturnes. This rela- 

tionship . never reaches the point 

of actual influence and never alters the 

fidelity of the Rousselian landscape. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned the 
list of Roussel’s compositions includes a 
Symphony, first played in 1922; a ballet- 
opera, “Padmavati,”’ described at length 
in these columns last summer; ‘‘La Men-— 
ace,” for baritone and orchestra ; incidental, 
music to Jean-Aubry's “Le Marchand de | 
Sable qui Passe’; a Snite and a Sonatina ' 
for piano; a Sonata for violin and piano, 
and sundry songs and shorter | pieces, | 
Steadily maintained his independence and | 
allowing himself no formula’, even of his, 
own making, Roussel, In his latest music, | 
has become increasingly a radical. Of the 
“Spring Féte” indeed Jean-Aubry has de- 
clared that ‘‘the full-flavored acidity } 
revealed its author not as _an imitator, but 
the rival of Stravinsky and Schénberg and 
of those young people who courageously | 
avo.d walking. in the footsteps of the | 
dead.” The Symphony has been bitterly | 
condemned as well as enthusiastically 
praised, but in the opinion of Roland-Manu- 
e] “all remains harmonious and musical in 
this painting of confusion. The,lines of the 
polyphony never crowd upon. one another, 
lightened by an orchestration highly 7ol- 
ored and freely expressive.” 

By contrast with his newer music the 
“Wyocations,’’ written a decade earlier, are 
of texture and of compelling charm. 
Concerning their merit there has been no 
dispute. In 1909 Roussel Was moved to 
return to the Indies, scene of his youthful 
voyaging, and the ‘“Tevocations’’ are memo- 
ries of that visit to the last, Three in 
number, they bear the titles: ‘‘lLes Dieux 
dans ’!Ombre des Cavernes,” “La Ville Rose” 
ond “Aux Bords du i*leuve Sacré.”’ In an 
article reprinted in translation in The Mu- 
sical Standard of April 19, 1913 (from “La 
France’) Florent Schmitt, writing of the 
first performance of “Evocations,” says: 

For these “Evocations’” cause me an 
emotion truly intense and complete. 
To the depth of the inspiration, to the 
magnificence of the ideas, to the Inten- 
sity of the inner life which puisates 
through them, Is added a workmanship 
of an irresistible seduction. The 
rhythms are or.ginal and of infinite 
variety, the harmony rev ylutionary yet 
justified, the orchestration warm col- 
ered, sensuous to the po.nt of sadism 
and of 2 new and always mobile sonor- 
ity. a 


— eas 


| 


clear 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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“The Rose City” is a sort of Scherzo 
in binary rhythm of which the slow 
seétion in the middle is—to use the 
terms of the Schola Cantorum——the 
rio, “The light and sprightly sound 
of. the. woodwind, the harps in harmo- 
nics sprinkled with the aer'al tones of 
the violins, announce a distant proces- 
sion which gradually draws near. The 
force of the evocation is here astound- 
ing. Transported far beyond Europe 
we ‘actually see the defile. of horsemen 
and elephants. The rajah appears, sa- 
luted’ by the horns, trumpets and 
trombones in a superb hymn. A calm 
episode of exquisite tenderness follows, 
where the flute and English horn sing. 
in unison over the swaying rhythm of 
the violins in the upper register. Soon 
the music gradually quickens and we 
hear again most of the preceding 
themes wonderfully interwoven. ‘The 
sounds of the city en fete grow more 
distant and die away in the night, and 
this second section ends, as do the first 
and’ third, on a sustained pianissimo. 
WwW. 8... &S. 


Se rere 


Incidents and Prospects 


Singing again with the Symphony Or- 
chestra on Saturday evening, Mr. Hayes 
was even more warmly received than on 
Friday afternoon. Not until the audience 
had recalled him s6even times was _ it 
content. It heard him, moreover, at his 
best, since by that time familarity with 
his new public had given him confidence 
of spirit and freedom of tone. 

After Mr. Hayes’s début at the Sym- 
phony concert of Friday, the Associated 
Press sent broadcast a despatch saying that 


there were “hundreds of negroes’’ in his 


audience. So reporting it was strangely 
unobservant or strangely misinformed. In 
-the “rush seats’’—that is, places sold for 
the day—a few colored faces were discover- 
able. Elsewhere, the customary company 
of subscribers filled the hall. On Saturday 
evening, no more than fifty negroes were 
-present.. In a word, it. was the usual 
audience at both concerts, with which the 
tenor found unusual favor. 

To the concerts in New York, on Nov. 
99 and Dec. 1, of the Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Monteux will carry the First Sym- 
phony. of Mahler, to be played in Boston 


this. week; the First Symphony of Sibelius | 


lately -heard here; Respighi’s ancient 
dances, likewise of recent performance. 


~ ew. && Zisu.ts. 4 23 


The program of the Boston Symppony 
concerts tomorrow afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening has been slightly changed. 
“The Rosy City,” by Roussel, will be 


| performed instead of his ‘‘For @ Spring 
'Festival.” ‘‘The Rosy City’’ is the sec- 


ond of three “Hyocations” inspired by 
Roussel’s journey to India and Cochin- 


China when he was @ junior officer on 4 


Wrench armored cruiser. “The Rosy City” | 


has been performed in Philadelphia and 


Chicago. The other orchestral pieces 
will be Dvorak’s Symphony No. 2 and 
Moussorgsky’s: “Night on Bald Moun- 


'tnin.’’ Roland Hayes will sing an air 
from Mozart's ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ “Tne | 
' Repose of the Holy Family” from “The 
Flight into Egypt,” by Berlioz—this |. 


heautiful air was first sung al a Han- 


del and Haydn concert by Charles R. 
Adams—and two Negro Spirituals. 


The artistic life of Roland Hayes, the 


negro tenor, has been remarkable. Born 


in a little town in Georgia, having at- | 


tended Fisk University at Nashville, he 


came to Boston in 1911. Here he worked | 
} 
i 
i 


tu support himself; here he. studied 


singing. He soon began to give re-. 


citals. The lovely quality of his voice. 


and his skilful use of. it soon became 
recognized. Going to Europe, he first 
sang in London. His success was great. 
He sang there in recitals and with or- 
chestra; also throughout the English 
provinces, in lreland and in Scotland. 
He had the honor of being commanded 
to sirig before the King and (Jueen. 

In Paris he gave about 60 concerts 
in the salons of the nobility and sang 
with orchestra at a Colonne concert, 
Then followed his triumphs in Austria, 
Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. Whether 
he sang in English, French, Ita:lan, 
German, his voice, vocal skill, taste, 
pronunciation and diction were aADp- 
plauded in the various cities. 


| Date in January, after a tour in this 


icountry, he will revisit Europe to fill. 


‘engagements for six months in the 


countries above named, also in Italy. 


t 
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HAYES SOLOIST AN 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Classics and Negro Songs 
Sung by Negro Tenor 


Music by Musorgsky, Dvorak and 


Roussel on Program’ 
© Late a. sn at A Dol 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, long 
greatly admired in Boston, was the so- 
loist at yesterday’s Boston Symphony 
concert. His singing of airs by Mozart 
and Berlioz, and particularly of two 
Negro folk songs, “Go Down, Moses,” 
and ‘“By-and by,” roused the enthusi- 
asm of the audience. This is the first 
time that a Negro musician has ap- 


peared as soloist at the regular concerts | 
of a leading American symphony or-/| 


‘chestra. It ts also probably the frst 
‘time that Negro folk tunes have been 
‘sung at such concerts. 


Roland Hayes lived in Boston and | 


wv 


studied music here from 1911 to 194, 
when he went on his first European 


tour. He has sung here many times i) 
recital] to the great pleasure of very | 


‘large audiences. This city is_ still his 
‘home, in so far aS a successful concert 
singer can have a home, 

Mr Haves has sung by royal command 

for the King and Queen of England. He 
has appeared with leading orchestras in 
both London and Faris. Everywhere 
public and critics have been delighted 
with his voice and adinirers of his 
urt, not because he 16 a Negro, but 
merely because he is one of the finest 
| OF ving tenor gingers. No soloist ever 
| engaged for the first time by the Boston 
Symphony has.ever more thoroughly 
deserved on musical grounds what 1s 
still a very great honor. 

Mr Haves was hampered a Dit in his 
singing of the air “Un Aura Amorosa,”’ 


from ‘“‘“Cosi Fan Tutte,’® by a nervous- | 


ness natural under the circumstances. 
He sang with beautiful smoothness of 


phrasing and a keen sense of the style 


' 


One seemed to hear the passion, des- | 
air and longing of a_ whole race as. 
ayes sang “Let My People Go,” the | 

recurring refrain of the Negro folk song | 

\“Go Down, Moses.” "The. music was 
flawlessly sung, yet charged with the 

‘most intense emotion. Both this “spir- 

| itual,” and the less familiar but In its 

| way equally fine “By and By,” are | 
| among the few really beautiful and per- | 


’ 


manently valuable pieces of music yet 
| produced in America. | 

The composers are unknown, but al- | 
| moat certainly Negro. The songs once; 
i'sung would so have impressed their) 
‘hearers as to be sure of being handed | 
down and spread abroad without the aid | 
tof print. : 

Mr Monteaux and the trustees of the. 
| orchestra are to be commended for 
-doing their duty in this instance by| 
| music and musiclans regardless of non. 
. musical prejudices. 
¢ The only orchestral nov. elty was one 
of Roussel’s ““Evocations,’”’ called “The 
Rosy City.” It made little impression. 
The technique employed is outmoded 
sand abandoned today by Roussel him- 
‘self. The music has nothing to say, 
evokes nothing. 

One wished that Rimsky Korsakov 
‘had not revised Musoresky’s “Night on 
‘Bald Mountain,” sacrificing, it would 
seem to correctness, some of its harsh, 
. bold dissonance. The music is not 
'Musoresky’s best, but like most of his 
work has character and vigor. 
Dvorak’s second symphony, an end- 
‘ less stream of rather artless and not 
always highly original melody, : again | 
| nroved ingratiating. It was well played. | 
n ‘ hes : 2 3 ; 
5 Next W eek Mahler's bt irst Symphony 
' Haure’s suite, ‘“‘Pelleas et Melisande,’ 
| Vaughan Williams’ tantasia on a theme | 
_by Tallis and Borodin’s dances from | 
| “Prince Igor’? make the program. There 
‘gs no soloist. | 
} 

' 
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‘Roland Hayes Soloist” ,4 
ith Beston Orchéstra 


My, e th program of the Boston 


, Symphony’ Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
4 
‘ternoon in Symphony Hall, was: 
Dvorak, Symphony No. 2 in D Minor. 

} Mozart, Aria from “Cos! fan Tutte” 

| Berlioz, ‘“‘Repose of the Holy Family” 

| Roussel, “La Ville Rose,” No. 2 of “Evo- 
| cations’; Two Negro Spirituals. 

| Moussorgsky, “Une Nuit sur le Mont 
r Chauve.” 

Roland Hayes was the soloist. 


of Mozart, but his tone was less lovely : 


than usual. An air from Berlioz © 


‘Childhood = of Christ,’’ written in 
archaic style to deceive the Paris crit- 
ics, proved not merely admirably suited 
to Mr Hayes’ voice but of such great 
intrinsic beauty that one wondered why 
it is not more often heard. 


Roussel’s “La Ville Rose” was. 
played for the first time in Boston. 
Tt is a curious and interesting study 
in orchestral coloring. AS is often | 


to be observed in the music of the | 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes afte: the Symphony 
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Iterations, Mr. Rotanp Hayss, tenor, was born at Curryville, Ga., on June 

tin. the “old homagesie phon ‘an for by brit nap 3, 1887. His first musical instruction was from a negro named 

r this we shquid be grateful, ing. For“this reason’ Dyo m-— Calhoun at Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Hayes was a student for fou 

cage ai it, cam it. “be D 4 a years at Fisk University, Nashville. Going to Louisville he was 

Ww Ro 1S 10 heard at a congress of fire insurance men. One of them urged him 

Phe vf to come North. He first came to Boston with the Fisk Jubilee 

n fact, this ; Singers in 1911. Here he made his home, was befriended, and on 

pe ine & April 20, 1912, he sang in a concert at Steinert Hall, but his first 

recital was in Jordan Hall on November 11, 1912. He studied 

faithfully and intelligently in Boston with Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard, 

and gave recitals in Jordan Hall and Symphony Hall until his 

tse , departure for Europe. His first recital in London was on May 31, 

x 1920. In that city he has given sixteen recitals with remarkable 

success; he has sung with orchestra at Queen’s Hall under Sir 

Henry Wood’s direction: throughout the English provinces, in Scot- 

land and in Ireland; and he has sung in oratorio, as in “Elijah” 
and “Hiawatha.” 

On April 23, 1921, he was commanded to sing before the King 


and Queen of England. 
Going to Paris, he gave his first recital at the house of Joseph 


Salmon, the celebrated violoncellist. He has given a recital in the 
Salle Erard, and sung about forty times in Parisian salons. On 
November 4, 1922, he sang at a Colonne concert conducted by 
a. Gabriel Pierné (“O Sleep” from Handel’s “Semele”; the Prize 
Song, from “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” and Three Negro 
Spirituals). Returning to Boston, he gave a recital in Symphony 
Hall on January 7, 1923. 

He went again to Europe, and sang again in England, and for the 
first time in cities of Austria, Hungary, and Czecko-Slovakia. After 
a tour in the United States he will return at the end of next Janu- 
ary to Europe, where he has engagements for six months in Eng- 
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“La Péri,” recently played) this music 


id-fashioned; .and old-fashioned 


4 


mn the worst sense of the term, for 
pre mecné nical repetition of melodic ) There was ‘no ele-. 
igments, and this reliance on so- | ance in the turning of the phrases, | 
ed “passage work,” are the trade- which ‘were often stiff and ma nered,- 
k of the Steibelts, the Dusseks| The Negro Spirituals (no doubt: éx-" 
id the Kalkbrenners of musical com-| cellently done) suffer in a symphony 
. ition, certainly decked out in gay.| concert. To be.properly. heard they 
estral trappings yet beneath. es- Mtust be sung by a group of Negroes, 
entially the same. | | @8 the Fisk Jubilee Singers. With 
‘The orchestral .accompaniment, and sung 
‘by a single singer, they are but pale 
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The same fault ‘in musical eon- | 
Sirrection may perhaps be observed in.) ul Pp 
Sei pied ky’s ‘Une Nuit sur le Mont | 224 sophisticated in. comparison with 


the originals. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU, Piano CECILIA HANSEN, Violin 
WANDA LANDOWSKA, Harpsichord 


Season Tickets — Five Concerts: $4.00, $5.00, $7.50, $9.00 (no tax), now on sale at 
Symphony Hall. Mail orders addressed to W. H. Brennan, Manager, Symphony 
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land, France (he will sing again with the Colonne orchestra 1n 
Paris), Italy, and Austria. 

Mr. Hayes sings in French, Italian, German, and he is learning 
Japanese. In Vienna and in Budapest, the critics, ements 
spoke of his pronunciation of German and his diction, which 
ninety-nine out of a hundred white persons might take as their 
example.” The Parisian critics were equally warm with regard 
to his diction in French. 
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iser’s contemporaries, the melo- | Chauve” (in 4 


case undoubtedly due 


¥ R 


dic elem sant is often rudimentary, and |.to the composer’s lack of technic) 


mere repetition, at times literal and |} 


‘at others with slight alterations, is 
relied on. This is not thematic de- 
velopment in the old sense, and per- 
thaps for this we should be grateful, 
but in discarding it, car it truly be 
Said that “the modern”’” (but periaps 
by now Roussel shouid not be so 
classed) have substituted anything 
better therefor? 


- In fact, this touches on a real weak- 
hess in the greater »art of the music 
‘Of our time. In spit« of its greater 
harmonic rithness and variety, in 
Spite of its greater rhythmical free- 
dom (for ‘= is gradually freeing itself 
‘from the iestraints of meter), its 
meloc.< structure is assuredly poorly 
developed and fragmentary. In this 
sense (a point easily to be noted in 
this piece of Roussel’s and in Dukas’ 
“La Péri,” recently played) this music 
is Old-fashioned; and old-fashioned 
in the worst sense of the term, for 


this mechanical repetition of melodic! 


fragments, and this reliance on so- 


Called “passage work,” are the trade- | 
mark of the Steibelts, the Dusseks | 


and the Kalkbrenners of musical com- 
position, certainly decked out in gay 
orchestral trappings yet beneath es- 
sentially the same. 

The same fault in musical econ- 
strrction may perhaps be observed in 
Moussorgsky’s “Une Nuit sur le Mont 


except that here the thematic material. 


is’more striking and withstands the 


treatment better. Poor dfawing is 
never made up for. by ,brilliant color- 
ing. For this reason’ Dyofrak’s sym- 
phony, although not great music in 
any sense of the term, will outlive 
music of the type of Roussel’s “La 
Ville Rose.” From a merely. personal 
point of view Roussel’s composition is 
many times more interesting, more 
stimulating to the imagination, yet its 
weaknesses cannot be glossed over. 
Roland Hayes was at his best in the 
aria by Berlioz, at his worst in that 
by Mozart. Of the music of Berlioz, 
it -is difficult to conceive a _ better 


rendering. Its idyllic charm, its art- 


less simplicity, the note of mystical 
tenderness beneath it all, were ad- 
mirably caught and brought out by 
the singer. Strangely enough (for 
Mr. Hayes is a versatile singer in all. 
styles) the Mozartian spirit was lack- 
ing yesterday. There was no ele- 


| §ance in the turning of the phrases, 


which were often stiff and mannered. 
The Negro Spirituals (no doubt éx- 
cellently done) suffer in a symphony 
concert. To be.properly heard they 
must be sung by a group of Negroes, 


|as the Fisk Jubilee Singers. With 


} 


; 


orchestral accompaniment, and sung 
by a single singer, they are but pale 
and sophisticated in. comparison with 
the originals. S. M. 
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Mr. Rotanp Hayess, tenor, was born at Curryville, Ga., on June 
8, 1887. His first musical instruction was from a negro named 
Calhoun at Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Hayes was a student for four 
years at Fisk University, Nashville. Going to Louisville he was 
heard at a congress of fire insurance men. One of them urged him 
to come North. He first came to Boston with the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers in 1911. Here he made his home, was befriended, and on 
April 20, 1912, he sang in a concert at Steinert Hall, but his first 
recital was in Jordan Hall on November 11, 1912. He studied 
faithfully and intelligently in Boston with Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard, 
and gave recitals in Jordan Hall and Symphony Hall until his 
departure for Europe. His first recital in London was on May 351, 
1920. In that city he has given sixteen recitals with remarkable 
success; he has sung with orchestra at Queen’s Hall under Sir 
Henry Wood's direction: throughout the English provinces, in Scot- 
land and in Ireland; and he has sung in oratorio, as in “Elijah” 


and “Hiawatha.” 


On April 23, 1921, he was commanded to sing before the king 


and Queen of England. } 7 ii 
Going to Paris, he gave his first recital at the house of Joseph 


'|Salmon, the celebrated violoncellist. He has given a recital in the 


) ' fn ; Y -4 cr 1 d. a “46 “N € SS. (on 
Salle Erard, and sung about forty times in Parisian Si lons 


dd ~ ¢ ‘ ‘ N vet i ? Py a Vv 
|November 4, 1922, he sang at a Colonne concert conducted b: 


Gabriel Pierné (“O Sleep” from Handel’s “Semele”; the Prize 
Song, from “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” and keihin Negro 
Spirituals). Returning to Boston, he gave a recital in Symphony 
Hall on January 7, 1925. | 

He went again to Europe, and sang again in England, and for the 


nm Citi ia. Hungary. : Vwecko-Slovakia. After 
| first time in cities of Austria, Hungary, and Czecko-Slo\ vkia : 
ta tour in the United States he will return at the end of next Janu- 


cements for six months in Inng- 
ary to Europe, where he has engagem¢ nts for six mont o 


land, France (he will sing again with the Colonne orchestra 1n 
Paris), Italy, and Austria. pe | 
| | aD. . is learning 
Mr. Hayes sings in frenc ‘alian, German, and he Is lea Y 
Mr. Hayes sings in French, Italia ae 
Japanese. In Vienna and in Budapest, the critics, enthu se ; 
7 . . ° ’ p ‘ 7. [nn a . bs Vy 11¢ ) 
spoke of his pronunciation of German and his diction, “% 
ninety-nine out of a hundred white persons might 
The Parisian critics were equally warm 


take as their 


lo”? with regard 
example. 


to his diction in French. 
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FANTASIA ona Theme by Thomas Tallis for double 
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NOVEMBER 24, AT 8.15 P.M. 
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I. Prelude 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23, AT 2.30 P.M. 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 


BORODIN. 
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Prickly as His Music 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1923--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SIXTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23, AT 2.30 P.M. 


oe) ee Ore 


SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 24, AT 8.15 P.M. 


MAHLER. SYMPHONY in D major, No. I. 
Langsam. Schleppend Wie ein Naturlaut 
. Kraftig bewegt, dooh nicht zu schnell 
Feierlich und gemessen, ohne zu schleppen 
’ Stiirmisch bewegt 
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TAUGHAN WILLIAMS, FANTASIA on a Theme by Thomas Tallis for double 
Orchestra 


ges erimarers inka eenenne” | PELLEAS and MELISANDE. SUITE from the 
Alb R | Stage Music to Maetcrlinck’s Tragedy, op. 50 
ext oussel I. Prelude: Quasi adagio 


f ’ . ‘ + : 
1S] 3 Il. ‘The Spinning Woman: Andantino quasi allegretto 
Parisian Composer New to the Symphony Concerts | rae : 


) 


J,;ORODIN. POLOVTSIAN DANCES from ‘Prince Igor’ 


_ ————— a ane — -_- 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





. : | 9 | | four-legged _ and, ‘two-legged | animals. | 
| That the other movements had explana- 
aa : tory and rather fantastical titles. Does 


anyene know today whether Mahler 


ORME SALON a ae : wom wrote these program notes in bitter 
: : | books, or thought that the Weimar au-— 
lanations for! 


, bd ane ‘the full enjoyment of his music? 
Yer oo, 43 | In this symphony, as in his later ones, 


| 


| 
Earnest aA | 'dience needed printed exp 


Palit ‘Mahler takes great pains to produce 
| Boston Gets Initial Hear-= | snsignicant results. He remembers 
| : Ww 7 folk songs; he is enamored of dance 
| mg? of ork at Orcnes- ‘yhythms. Now and then are measures 
| ’ ’ that prepare the hearer for an over~ 
} tra S Sixth Concert ‘whelming effect; when it comes, it is 
| = ‘usually sound and fury, signifying 
| nothing. Yet a strange fescination is 
| exerted by measures of an unnecessary 


SUITE BY FAURE | weliness: by tricks of grotesque in- 


, eitrumentation; by 4 certain wildness 
ALSO ON PROGRAM an massed outbursts; by persistent 
| yhythms. And in this symphony, as in. 

ree Jater ones, suddenly appears, without 

g@pparent connection with that which 


By PHILIP HALE precedes or follows, a long and senti- 


The sixth concert of the SBoston mental, but unmistakably appealing, 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr gong for violins, which yesterday was 
r . | ra, Mr. Monteux Con~| \pjayed with rare beauty of tone and 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | at the end with renuine passion. Nor 
in Symphony hall, The program was as | 4s it to be denied that in the Dead 


follows: Mahler, sympl D March there are ingenious details of | 
© oa A 10 . . ; . 
renee major, construction and instrumentation. Mr. 


No. 1 (first time in Boston); Vaughan | Monteux Is to be thanked for producing 
Williams, fantasia for double-stringed ; the symphony. Some in these latter 


orchestra on a theme by Tallis; G | days condemn the music of Mahler, eS- 
: “ Ts . - “ y 4 > - ¢ a 
Faure, suite from stage music to De] | pecially the works which they have not 
. 7 a) &Cc fon) r) Ne ti | 
| heard. 


‘ far 9? « ~ : 
oe ae aprepemngi ed f PeSOGIN, Polovt-|" phe fantasia of Williams was pro- 
é ances from ‘‘Prince Igor.” | : mere It displays at 
Mahler is known here aa : ae | uced here last fall. display: 
1% re as an ore 1estral | wreat advantage the incomparable band 
Somposer by his fifth and second) of strings; more than that, by its 
0 rcnagtitings noth huge “machines. ” the | etrains of solemn beauty it induces the 
as once popular. There have! geep fit of devotion and profound con- 
been four performances at subscription j\templation of the First Composer, in 
symphony concerts. ‘The second, with which the whimsical Sir Thomas 
chorus, was performed twice at extra fBrowne indulged even when he heard 
concerts of the orchestra. only vulgar and tavern music. But 
Looking back on’ these performances ‘Vaughan Williams, as his colleagues in 
and the one of yesterday, one finds the ultra-modern English school, sins 
Mahler a more imposing figure as @ in one respect: he knows not the value | 
visiting operatic and orchestral conduec- | of brevity. | 
tor than as a composer. His conducting Tt was a pleasure to hear after SéVv~| 
of “Don Giovanni,” “Tristan and Isolde” eral years the exquisite music written 
and “T’yhe Valkyrie’ at the Boston by Gabriel Faure for Mrs. Patrick 
| Theatre, and hisreading of the fantastic (Campbell's production of ‘‘Pelleas and 
[From A Caricature fn Die Musik | symphony by Berlioz will ba remem- Melisande.”’ When the play was per- 
bered after the memory of his Own or- 


| | formed here by her company, did any~ 
Gustav Mahler | chestral music is dim. 


| 
| 

‘ | one pay attention to the music and 
| This symphony in D major, his . 
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. . a aos gel was written and performed at Buda- 


worth? 
pest when he sojourned theré a8 a con- The concert ended with a stirring 
ductor at the Opera House. When it 


performance of the splendidly barbaric 
was performed at a Weimar music fes- 


dances from ‘Prince Igor.” mprcan 
tival, a few years later, lo and behold, Og dere eae nt by duper ert 
the program contained a description of! w he rogram for the concerts of 
the vis ic. It was well known that) Dear Q mit] he as follows: Dukas, 
Mahia abhorred program notes of any | sverture to “Polyeucte’; Brahms, Gon- 
sort, “seguments” or analyses; but from) ¢erto, B_fiat major, No. 2, for piano 
this Weimar program one learned that] (¢zyarold Bauer, pianist); Paine, Prelude 
Jean Paul Richter’s romance, “Titan,” to “Oedipus Tyrannus’; Wagener, In- 
inspired the symphony; that the move- ¢roduction to Act Ifl of “Tristan and 
ment im the manner of a dead march } Jsolde” (English horn solo, Louis, 
wus s tonal translation of a familiar Speyer); Ravel, Alborada del! Gracioso 
picture showing the funeral procession | (first time at these concerts). 

of @ hunter attended by all sorts of. " pen tue 
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MAHLER'S 
FIRST BY 


‘phony one need hardly 


SYMPHONY 


(oat: yi £0 193 


Heard for First Time 
in Boston and ls 


Liked 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Gustav Mahler’s First 
was played for the first time in Bos- 
ton by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, yes- 
terday in Symphony Hall. 
ing it with later symphonies of Mahler 
which have been played here, and 
with some of Mahler’s best—and 
simplest—songs, one wonders just what 
kind of a man Mahler was. 


ee ee 


MELODIOUS AND TENDER 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


“ 
Compar- | 


f 
} 


later works. The musical speech is 
not so mature, but how fresh it is, 


how genuine, and how reflective of 


nature! 


The Original Captions 


We think this is Mahler. What his 
inner meaning was in the First Sym- 


inquire. He 
always had a “programme” for his 
orchestral works, but was invariably 
loth to communicate it to the public. 
We know that the first symphony had 


} 


originally captions over the first move- | 
ment. “Spring and no End;”’ the second, | 


‘Garland of Flowers;”’ the 


third, | 
“tinder Full Sail;” the fourth, ‘“‘Hunt- | 


er’s Funeral Procession, a dead march | 


in the manner of Callot;”’ 
“Dall Inferno al Paradiso.” 
Let us forget the programme, 
stvle, everything but the music. It is 
melodious, save in the strees of the 
finale, today far from as formidable as 
it sounded in the 80’s when 


the fifth, | 


the | 


it was | 


written: it is eloquent of sunshine and | 
serene joyous valleys; it is the work of | 


a young man full of dreams and en- 
thusiasm. It is long, but not so long 
as other ot Mahler’s symphonies. By 


Symphony |the side of the Fifth Symphony it is 


srnall We wonder if it is not in the 
gmaller things that posterity will find 
most to commend Mahler. 


Brilliantly Played 


The performance was very brilliant, 
on the part of leaders of the various 
sections of the orchestra as well as of 


: 


Mr. Menteux and his now remarkable | 


ensemble, and the symphony 
warmly welcomed. 


The other music was Vaughan Wil- 


was | 


liams’ Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas. 


Tallis for double stringed orchestra; 


three pieces from -Faure’s suite from | 


| Symphony 
'no means filled every seat. 


/MONTEUX MAKES» 


NEW PLACE FOR 
MAHLER’S MUSIC 


COPEL OA be. One. pure {49 is. 
PARIS, RUSSIA, ENGLAND’ SET IN 


CONTRASTS 


A Symphony Foreshadowing the Com-|jchinery. 


poser—Faure’s Haze About Maeterlinck 


} — Vaughan Williams’s Fine-Textured 


Variations—Borodin’s Leaps and Bounds 


ae eee: 


OT all the subscribers were in their 
usual places at the 
Concert of yesterday 
while in the second 
Hall the influx of the day 
Not too hearty 
the intervals in 


afternoon ; 


was the applause at 
Mahler’s First Symphony, 
end it sufficed, with a little labor, to re- 
eall the conductor -twice and, finally, to 
bring the orchestra to its feet. By these 
signs, the time is past wherein his Fifth 
Symphony could be played at three pairs 
of concerts between an April and a Feb- 
ruary, on each occasion to an acclaiming 
audience, or his Second Symphony be twice 
heard and applauded within a single fort- 
night. 
to lead Mahler back to Bostonian ears. 
Above any predecessor, the conductor has 
made the Symphony Concerts catholic and 
cosmopolitan. Rightly, he has counted it 
obligation to keep his hearers informed as 


\ 


This vogue aside, Mahler’s music has in- 
insic titles to performance. He wrote 
nine Symphonies, all of which still pass 
current; while no more than four perpetu- 


'|ate Sibelius: two, Elgar; two, D’Indy; one, 


Rakhmaninov; one, Saint-Saéns. Since 
Beethoven, only Bruckner has been sg pro- 
lifiCc symphonically. Moreover, 
the faults and the failures, however cold 
or warm they may leave the ear, Mahler's 


Symphonies are a highly individual music. 


He aspired to grandeur, if, for the most 
part, he attaihed only.to bulk. He stretched 
vast frameworks, even though he sometimes 
filled them with no more than tonal ma- 
He would write, on the one hand, 
a music that should be the very voice of 
the folk around him and that, on the otner, 


“should bear the mysteries and the visions, 


Symphony | 


baleony of | 


Vy C ‘ 
by t lyptic 


though at the - 


- cedure, 


ears and 


haunting, torturing and exalting him. 
sang with the clear, frank tunes of the 
countryside; would translate into es sol- 
emn pageantries, gay fetes, upspy ging tu- 
mults, out of the life through which he 
went his absorbed and absorbing way. ‘Yet 
equally, and with poets as well as his own 
spirit to goad him, he sought an apoca- 
speech and imagery. Searecely a 
composer of rank may fall so quickly as 
he from heights of power and ardor to 
depths of sterility and banality in labor. 
Mahler took his own ways in formal pro- 
obviously reflected much upon 
them. Almost every day of his working 
life a full orchestra was sounding upon his 
mind. Yet he falls far short of 
structural fullness and freedom, unity and 
mastery. The design falters and repeats; 
or gaps crack and widen. Incessantly 


tal voices. Yet to the end he was inventive 
and imaginative only with horns, trumpets 
and the reeds of his choir. 


whatever | 


He | 


} 


| Mahler studies and sharpens his instrumen- | 
Nevertheless, Mr. Monteux did well } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


liked or disliked, blessed or banned, such | 


* music deserves to be heard; may hardly | 
pass without abiding impression upon 
stirred ears and open minds. In later 
years, Mahler wrote far more characteristic 
Symphonies than these pages of beginning 
in his middle twenties. Yet out of them 
not a few of his persisting traits and 
developing idiosyncrasies stand clear. He 
loved the simplicitles, the transparencies, 

gentle graces of folk-song. Freshly, 
they savor the first movement of 
this First Symphony ; while as fresh and 
luminous is the harmonic and instrumental 
garniture. Spring lights, airs, quiverings, 
rustlings, the loveliness of nature awaken- 
ing and astir, quickened Mahler, and these 
melodies are of such mood concentrated and | 
conveyed. Often he sang again in a kin- | 
dred music of landscape, amplified and 
fuller-freighted as the years deepened 
both the impulse and the means. Already, 
too, his hand is drawing the long ascend. 


to music in current vogue in Europe. 
There, since the end of the German war, 
Mahler has come into new place. Beet- 
hoven and Brahms remain the standard 
symphonists of German and Austrian con- 
cert-halls. Next to them, however, alike 
with conductors‘ and audiences, noWw stand 
|) Mahler and Bruckner. In Holland, in 
‘| Scandinavia, Mahler's Symphonies are no 
‘iistrange new thing; while oftener 


Was he the heaven-storming prophet 
he makes himself out to be in his 
later vast symphonies, or was he, at 
heart, just a naive, idealistic and senti- 
mental nature, thrown somewhat out 
of gear by the restless spirit of his 
time and by the writings of humani- 
tarians and philosophers such as Dos- 
toievsky and ‘Nietzsche. 7 

One is inclined to this latter belief 
after listening to the First Symphony, 
which unlike the second and fifth, pre- 


eaciian et Melisande,’’ and the superb | 
| Polovstian dances from ‘Prince Igor’”’ | 
‘of Boredin. *What power, what splen- 
‘dor, in that truly barbaric music! What 
a cor poser, who taught chemistry by | 
day, who had a 100 irons in the fire, yet 
'with one hand wrote operas, quartets, 
‘symphonies that bring to the hearer 
the olden Russia, her great rivers and 
i steppes, and hordes that through 
centuries wandered and battled. 

The fantasia of Vaughan Williams on 
the old theme of Thomas Tallis was for 
us the chef d’oevure of a very interest- 
ing programme, both as to music and 
viously heard here, is simple in style, performance. It is gray and medieval 
clear in instrumentation, melodious, in color. It brings before one Gothic 
tender or gay in the pastoral manner arches. and cloisters, a poetic reverie in 
in dill the movements save the finale. | the ‘spirit of the middle ages. It is 
This music, it is true, has not the firm | perhars long, but so may be a reverie. 
and jagged outlines of some of the cieatnniniamiaaeaeees 


| 
| 
| 


} 
and ; the 
oftener English reviewers would have them clearly, 


concert-halls. From* 
“Mahler Festivals” 
annually recalcitrant New , 
Mengelberg, 


bidden into British 
Amsterdam eastward, 
recur; while 
York, if it would hear Mr. 
must also hear Mahler. Within easy 
memory, a few conductors—Mr. Mengel- 
berg persistently, Dr. Muck and Mr. Sto- 
kowski intermittently, Nikisch sem}-occa- 
sionally, laid Mahler before indifferent au- 
|] diences. Now in not a few European cities, 
it is the public that demands him. 


ne ee = see ee 





| quence. 


ld forthwith flood the 
line that speedily was enraged, who wou nt 
nt, enfiched a eaelatlt course and elo- chagrins in the waves (as he believed) of 
to become & che exaltation. As he chose wisely, 80 Mr. 
-Monteux played revealingly. If, as some 
r ae aretha say, Mahler wrote cnoductors’ music, there- 
“ ‘by he also stirs them, 


——s oo 


The Symphony sen to 
in homely waltz-rhythm, an 
is cultivating the music of the folk, em-| 


proidering it, besides, Vp ere ao gapnsit As though he would ply the sone ee: of 
SALON. : ‘avs and means in music-making, 
manship, light, fine an ° other ways anc¢ | 
lost the liking or the hand for these Haye, Mr. Monteux seemed to shape the second 
Viennese exercises, Kreisler-wise. In them,| + of the concert. He returned first to 


too, he gained, sustained and ey the Fantasia for String Orchestra doubled 
mood. As the years poth ripened and €M-| 14+ yvaughan Williams wove about a theme 


| Scherzo, acrid, mocking, ironic, fantastic. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
: 


aden a distorting twist, a discordant turn,|aqq diversify them. 
‘wrenches or mocks the progress. 


| rhythms intrude. The instrumental voiceS|terns in changeless moulds. 


bittered him, he preferred another sort Of\¢.0m the Elizabethan composer, Tallis. A 


“| vear ago, the music won all ears; while 
And lo! the succeeding division of this yesterday it renewed and ripened pleasure. 
First Symphony foreshadows a Accord After the manmer of the eighteenth-cen- 
ing to the analytic biographers, Into nah tiry masters, Mr. Williams divides and 
remembering ¢ars Mahler often va. : ’ contrasts his voices; sets them in corre- 
he bethought himself of a picture by Callot’ snonding or contrary motion, bids them 
in the books of old folk-tale and folk- weave or part his strands of counterpoint. 
verse which he liked to turn. (A recurring The ear follows with delight the warm, 
literary “inspiration” that somehow WAS) crave pattern; catches the play of tonal 
to be wrought into music 1s not the least | light and shade; takes pleasures in alter- 
of Mahler’s idiosynciasies as composer). nate unities and diversities; answers to 4 
The picture travestied a hunters funeral rhythmic motion now stayed, now sped. 
with the beasts and the birds of the forest| the eighteenth century did not exhaust 
for cortége. The listener hears the grave} the sonorities of a string choir. A twen- 
little march in the music. Then of a sud-|¢tjeth-century composer may Still enrich 
No more did the 
“elder masters” conventionalize such pat- 
‘here is still 
put by their natural accents, squeaking, room for every man’s range of fancy, in- 
chortling, quacking at the composer's will. vention amd scholarship. Mr. Williams 
Before long, these perverse and acrid|jisses none of the three. He plies them 
moods were to gain and deepen upon Mah-|ingeed with that mingling of strength and 
ler, Here he would still be playful—mor- | sweetness, of gravities and graces upon 
dantly and also not a little cheaply. many another of his pages. The whole Is 
As Mahlerian in itself and in token of} continent; yet the whole charms—not peas 
the future is the Finale. AS by onrushing | when the ancient harmonies sit serene nae 
impulse he puts by the objective music |a music not a little ‘modern in pene . 
of the introduction, the Scherzo, even the modulation and of timbres. Cunning s 
mocked march. He begins to look in his | Mr. Williams’s hand and wise his si 
heart and write; to take pleasure in self- Fauré’s incidental music to Maetet yaueori 
torture; to rend himself and the music! play, “Pelléas and Mélisande’—the su 


: ; , : ; 3s by 
ae | ,eeding number—both gains and loses D. 
this way and that. He less writes than} ’ ns , the theatre. There, since 
wreaks, as in a frenzy of self-release. For transter om * t q it would be 
the while, it seems to lead nowhere up the piece is seldom Baggett satectiie' Al 
and down a waste of outcry. Then as rarcly heard; while in the pay ae U0 
suddenly the fury subsides and out of the ‘nd sundry are gene ea wr oe 
orchestra sWells the prototype of Mahler's DORIER Or eee ee ee thar mental voices. 
apocalyptic Finales. The orchestra mounts terlacing of human and eegypoe coi at alk an 
in surges; loud sounds its voice while thick . If Fauré’s music were to cin aaaiter. Oe 
are its tones. There is vast show of pas- the concert-room it must ta atts mathe 
sion and puissance—hollow withinr The ‘here, brief as it 1S, em ne akin of the 
fires seem to blaze, but the music is more haunts it. In the theatre, the Seah shi 
glittering than incandescent. Sonorities stage separates prelude from nt ee 
miss substance. In them are curious voids. ctr’acte from none rei + ase a yon Hoh “ite 
! : ‘ f Ss y n in e S q 7 
There is no reproaching Mr.’ Monteux eared? ey Borage cea word or the pause 
with the choice of this youthful Symphony self elt ft . hg rite concert hall division 
Through it in germ the Mahler of the whole that 18 aged HN ae) ae * t a few instants 
nine runs course—the Mahler who heard succeeds wivieten wes 4 list ner hear to 
and transmuted the music of the folk; between. Thus might the tisce™ a 
who in nature could find beauty and in surfeit this wan, wistful, shadowed mu 
tones convey it; the Mahler of winsome 
simplicities , Maeter- 
teahier who looked upon himself and was workmanship. It Is as though M 


Gutter- 


vague and brooding, and so lose ear Her 
citi and ft ‘tions O 
and acrid mockeries; the felicities of suggestion and perfections 
, 7 


-_ 


—— aa 


linck’s play diffused this mist of ton 


$$ 


es for| 
Fauré’s hand to fix, and Fauré’s imagina-|/S Finest Performance 


tion to illumihe. As poet to poet they make 


answer—until subtle simplicities begin to) 


cloy and chafe. 


Out of the pale haze of this music, con-' 


ductor and orchestra leapt into the Tartar 
dances from SBorodin’s opera of “Prince 
Igor.’ Now rhythms whipped or stroked 
the imaginary dancers. Around them 
melodies—or rather tunes—Snapped or un- 
dulated. In the line of the music broke 
the circle of the whirling folk. From 
Borodin’s measures sprang figures to which 
they could prance and bound. 


Music of a. 


throng in manifold motion; music of a) 
theatre where all things must be graphic; 
music likewise that harked back to that) 
Russia of legend to which Borodin’s Sec-' 


ond Symphony is also mirror,... Back 
and forth between conductor, band and 
audience flung the dances. An afternoon, 
indeed, for Mr. Monteux. 
orchestra, from Mahler to Fauré, from old 
England to old Russia, farther 


or more 
amply ranged. 


NEW MUSIC HEARD AT 
SYMPHONY GONCER 


®. 2 | ‘ 
| yj Cov. oe ee ee Dp 4 4. 


Mahler 


; 
| 
| 


Faure Suite Given 


Om. Omer er re mr 


of yesterday’s Boston 


Symphony concert, which will] 
peated 


tonight, contains no classic and 
no ultra-modern music. The novelties 
lara Mahler’« Wiret & , 

| a Mahler’s First Symphony, and a 
| suite drawn by Faure 


Bales 
Phe program 


dentait music he wrote for ¢ . k's | t 
> WH e for Maeterlinck’s | ‘ng. The piece seems effectively scored 


Play, “‘Pelleas et Melisande.’? Vaughn 
and the ballet music 
‘“‘Prince Igor’ 
No musie hy 


} 
| 
| Williams’ Fantasy on a theme by Tallis | 


Mahler has been heard 
,in Boston since his second symphony 
| was given in 1917 at an extra Symphony 
‘concert under Dr Muck. The D-major 
‘Symphony played yesterday, though 
written when he was in his twenties, | 
is not uncharacteristic of the composer. | 
[t ends With an ‘“apotheosis’’ more 
grandiose than grand, in which brass 
instruments are lavishly employed. 
The themes lack distinction at times. | 
The working out lacks conciseness and 
economy of means. Mahler was not a'! 
man to use one note when three would 


do, or a single horn when he could 
command seven. 


from the inel- ' 


| 


} 


ot 


¢ 


‘ 


Yet granted these limitations, this 


first symphony is music that repays the, 
listener. Mr Monteux had spared no} 


paing in achieving what was one of the 
finest performances he has yet given 
in Boston. The marked imaginative 
sympathy he showed for this very 
‘Toutonic’’ music would prove, if proof 
were needed, that it is nonsense to say 
that a French conductor cannot under- 
stand (rerman music. Imaginative sym- 
pathies are a matter of personal, not 
of National idiosyncrasy. Mahler’s mu- 
sic is imaginative, the work of a crude 
renius rather than of a suave talent. 
Faure’s music for ‘‘Pelleas et Meli- 
sande’” has been overshadowed by De- 
bussy’s marvelous opera. Mr Monteux 
diqd Faure no service vesterday by shift- 
ing the order of the movements in the 
suite and playing first the music for the 
death of Melisande, next the prelude 
to the play, and last the spinning musie 


|from act <. 
Rarely has his: 


This must have been a last-minute 
inspiration, as the program books gave 
a different order of movements. The 
emotional climax of the suite is plainly 
the beautiful and imaginative measures 
suggesting the death of Melisande. The 
prelude to the play is an inferior piece 
in the same mood; the spinning music 
is pallid aand ineffective. After Wag- 
ners “Flying Dutchman” and Mendels- 
“ohn, “spinning songs” are hard to 
make effective. 


————— ee 


i Hard to Forget Debussy 


Symphony ‘and| 


[tf 


only the closing scene of Faure’s 
music had been played the listener 
would have been cenuinely impressed 
with the dignity and beauty of it. ‘Bor 


hthe rest it was too nard to forget Debus- 


sy. One 


fis like. It would be an interesting nov- 


be re- | 


i \ 
t 


from Borodin’s | 
were the other numbers. | 


elty in some Symphony concert, 

The audience applauded Vaughan W.il- 
liams’ Fantasia with unusual warmth, 
at one listener was frankly bored by 
he piece. Th moda) harmonies, for 
‘hich not Williams but Tallis is prob- 
ably responsible, are beautiful but cloy- 
for strings. It is diffuse. One could not 
seo the point of stringing it out in such 
rambling fashion. The art of composi- 
tion is knowing W hat to leave out, not 
now to keep oink. 

Borodin’s music seemed splendidly 
harhbaric when first heard here. It is 
coming to seem as utterly artificial and 
much less pleasing than Donizetti or 
lotow, With a Tew new harmonies, 
egome wsé of ‘ eyi-é yriental scales, and 
percussion ad libitum, any competent 
Conservatory student could produce an 


| equally ‘“harbaric’’ piece. 


There are no Symphony concerts next 


wondered what Schoenberg's | 
“Delleas’’ and early symphonic poem | 


2 
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Mr. Monteux Adventures 


-Symphony Orchestra, 


} 
i 
| 


press something 


« Mahler’s First Symphony 


The sixth program of the Boston 
Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor, played 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, was: 
Mahler, Symphony No. 1 in D major. 
Vaughan Williams, Fantasia on a Theme 
by Thomas ‘Tallis. 
Fauré, Suite from the 
and Melisande.”’ 
Borodin, Polovtsian Dances from 

Tgor.”’ 

Mahler’s symphony, completed in 
1888, has hitherto remained unheard 
in Boston. There seems to be no 
e90d reason why it should ever be 
repeated, for it would be difficult to 
conceive of music which is. less in- 
viting or in which is exhibited a 
greater poverty of ideas or ineptitude 
in the development of those few which 
are to be found scattered here and 
there throughout its pages. And yet 
there are those who claim the highest 
rank for Maller as a composer! 
‘Certainly their claim cannot be based 
on this symphony nor on other works 
of the same composer which have been 
played here, as they all have displayed 
the defects in greater or less degree ot 
the one played yesterday afternoon. 
And yet throughout the symphony 
there are to be found now and again 
passages which arrest the attention, as 
the G major section of the “Funeral 
March” or the modulations near the end 
of the final movement. As usual Mahler 
seems continually to be trying to ex- 
but never succeed- 
ing in doing so, Did he really have 
something to say? The answer would 
seem to be negative and even his most 


music to “Pelleas 


“Prince 


‘ardent admirers would find it hard to 
disprove this statement from this first 
Symphony. 


yesterday 


Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia for 


ostring orchestra on a theme by Tallis 


is one of those compositions which 
command “respect and considerable 
interest, but which hardly excite en- 
thusiasm. ‘Tallis’ these is dull enough 
and its treatment by Williams is not 
fanciful. Only a Percy Grainger, per- 
haps, among English composers (and 
he comes from Australia and lives in 
the United States) has the requisite 
humor to treat such a theme inter- 
estingly. His whimsical genius would 


' have clothed Tallis’ Psalm Tune with 


more engaging conceits. 

Mauré’s music to “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande” is among his most character- 
istic productions. It is music which 
makes little outward show. None the 
less is it affecting. What a contrast 
to the labored pomposities of Mahler 
or the dull meanderings of Vaughan 
Williams. And how much do our 
“modern” composers not OWe to 
Fauré! It may be that as time goes 
on, to him and not to Debussy will 
be given the credit for having en- 
riched our music with new harmonies 
and a new conception of melody. 

ae Pay. B 


—— wee 


This week the Symphony Orchestra jour- 
neys southward—to New Haven, New York, 
Prooklyn and thereabouts. Upon its ‘re- 
turn. it will resume the Monday evening con- 
eerts, on Dec. 3 at Symphony Hall. 
bert’s songful Symphony in 
“Clouds” and “festivals” from 
“Nocturnes”; Liszt’s tone-poem, 
fill the programme, leaving room, 


it was written, 
tra. In it Mme. Wanda Landowska, 
in the twientieth century of the music of the 
tehteenth, will be heard in public for the 
frst and the only time (as it seems) in 
Boston. lA aut, Yow. 26+ 19 ON, 


schu- | 
CGC major; 
Debussy’s | 
‘Tasso,’ | 
however, | 
for a Concerto of Handel to be played, as | 
by harpsichord and orches- | 
1. mistress | 
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| FOR YfHE FIRST TIME HIS FIRST 


reo i SYMPHONY 

WOR annwtrs  —— Hor Beit 2.3 
Mr. Monteux’s Choice Among a sh fot 
Five—An Early Music Yet Not Without 
Tang of the Debated Composer—With 
and from Him, Biographers Make a Pro- 


gramme 


a VEN must 
“learn his trade througn 
— 


‘and experiment, and only when a 


the greatest composer 


first symphony or a first opera is 
undertaken relatively late in life may it 
prove a masterpiece. Of the composers 
who have but a single symphony to their 
credit Franck alone has achieved eminence 


in the form, while. Schumann and Brahms 


may be instanced as the only major sym- 
phonists, disregarding for the moment the 
composers of our immediate time, whose 


initial effort will bear comparison with suc- | 


ceeding achievement. How many musicians 
know, for example, the first symphony of 
Mozart, of Haydn, of Schubert, of Mendels- 
sohn, of Chaikovsky or .of Bruckner, and 
how many have more than half-hearted ad- 
miration for that of Beethoven? And how 
few, save when circumstance has brought 
the. piece to their notice, can have. given 
much thought to the First Symphony of 
Gustav Mahler? Yet Mr. Monteux, in ful- 
filling his promise to restore Mahler’s music 
to the repertory of the Boston orchestra, 
has elected to make beginning with this 
very Symphony. Accordingly it is to be 
heard for the first times hereabouts at the 
concerts of tomorrow and Saturday. 

Not that Mr. Monteux’s choice could have 
ranged with equal freedom over the nine 
which Mahler brought forth, 
since two of them (the Third and Fourth) 
require a 


symphonies 


solo singer, and another (the 
-we. tisaw wovarg voeucame The 


_, 


ind “chorus ; “white 


{<< CONCERT-HALLS 


imitation . 


prt on: | ‘the two" 
for its interpre reetheart, they sent 406 
ended orchestra porld”—and it contains | 
ocalists. Yet if Of the third moVement. 
fect Mahlerites” Pe™ finds the traveller 
_msoling linden tree and_ 

reseed that even) cot to hte words “Da” 
nstrumental sym- }ie das Leben tut, war 


juld have pitched | gut,” forms the mover 
least individual, P™ | ; 
pings? hae pe hony was produced at. 
. > bribed as a Symphonic. 
that its compara-s and for the perform- 
ish idiosyncracies : and Weimar the com- 
| very thing that 4 following programme, 
to Mr. Monteux. >tated by Mr. Stefani, — 
a bys of Youth.: Youthy 
First Symphon} is. (1) Spririg with- 
his twenty-ninth \troduction represents 
Nikisch, was con- nature at early dawn. 
Theatre at Leip- WS cara henna 
ame Chapter oO “lowers 
y 2) as 
boved to Pesth a5 \yujl Sail! (Scherzo). 
YJourt Opera, and fa umana. (4) Strand- 
4e Symphony was iarch a la Callot (at 
ater it was heard unter’s Funeral Fro 
" . 3,_ dllowing remarks may. 
‘TaroUgh the In- pnation if necessary. 
iss, it had place ‘ved the external’ in- 
the Tonkiinstler piece from a pictorial : 
June, 1894. At ¥n to all children in 
bs the public and ‘The Hunter’s Funeral 
a ar and @ forest animals ac- 
rplexed by the dé forester’s coffin to 
was even hissed; hares carry flags; in 
racterized as an GYPSY musicians and 
i Sa he ts, frogs, crows, etc. ; 
se re > ? ’ ’ ’ > 
mposer called 9 goxes and other four- 
ered denizens of the 
h his friend and y ;the procession In 
before -his death, Jn the present piece 
ete ie "ixpression is partly 
mpositions as of 
eee or ay: brood- 
in the first his jately followed by (5) — 
in the words of ‘aradise (allegro furi- 
er, Paul Stefan, . outbreak of a pro- 
onsidered “purely wearts 
» great and -in- stion, then, Mahler in 
’ with the world Symphony was under 
te and = searching musical influences, and 
"osm; a continued | movements, the third, 
Ks of heaven and ible as absolute music. 
aust imagined mses as “Wie elm Navies 
Peostion” . tite Ines Kukuks nachzuah 
ticed that all four larodie,” the published 
1] for the aid of int of programme, 


e distinctly Tee 


what that would t the 
Buffering about— P22 W°o™ sugges e 
s only nominally | 


ing is poetically COomn-| 
e first and third) 


1 minor and divided | 
sut of the ‘Lieder oughout the note Racy) 
Sp eR ‘ron octaves, though the 
n,’ certainly not 

‘adually abandoned un- 
only the bass remains. 
| rj instr 
hn refers, Mahler woodwind instruments 
5 eae a arth A-E, and then amn- 
S84, and it was at ; 

ee e of which this interval 
egan work on the little tt rohewel 
ee f > 
second of these ’,””, oe ; a r ne coud 
ning walk, where es gpa ms aaa 
‘ch annownee the puow sult, Sets 
ne: The characteristic 


,”’ and the melody > aie 
principal theme of the call of a cuckoo. 


. A 


avelling Journey- 
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Mr. Monteux Adventures 


*» Mahler’s First Symphony 


yt 

' ‘The sixth program of the Boston 

‘Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 

‘teux, conductor, played yesterday 

afternoon in Symphony Hall, was: 

Mahler, Symphony No. 1. in D major. 

Vaughan Williams, Fantasia on a Theme 
by Thomas ‘Tallis. 

Fauré, Suite from the music to 
and Meiisande.’’ 

Borodin, Polovtsian Dances from “Prince 

Igor.” 

Mahler’s symphony, completed in 
1888, has hitherto remained unheard 
in Boston. There seems to be. no 
good reason why it should ever be 
repeated, for it would be difficult to 
conceive of music which is. less in- 
viting or in which is exhibited a 
greater poverty of ideas or ineptitude 
in the development of those few which 
are to be found scattered here and 
there throughout its pages. And yet 
there are those who claim the highest 
rank for Mahler as a composer! 
‘Certainly their claim cannot be based 
on this symphony nor on other works 
of the same composer which have been 
played here, as they all have displayed 


*Pelleas 


the defects in greater or less degree oft | 


the one played yesterday afternoon. 
And yet throughout the symphony 
there are to be found now and again 
passages which arrest the attention, as 
the G major section of the ‘Funeral 
March” or the modulations near the end 
of the final movement. As usual Mahler 
seems continually to be trying to ex- 
press something but never succeed- 
ing in doing so, Did he really have 
something to say? The answer would 
seem to be negative and even his most 
‘ardent admirers would find it hard to 
_disprove this statement from this first 
Symphony. 


egtring orchestra on a theme by 
‘js one of those compositions 


have clothed Tallis’ Psalm Tune —for the Prince. 


fan. 


ee a 


A PRINCE AND 
command “respect and conside 


interest, but which hardly excit{A Future King Visits Tho 
thusiasm. Tallis’ these is dull e 
and its treatment by Williams i 
fanciful. Only a Percy Grainger, 
haps, among English composers 
he comes from Australia and liv se 
the United States) has the reqt ea apa cus Princ 
humor to treat such a theme fancient Ralcoa Nadie Risen 
estingly. His whimsical genius V¢elts, this would have been a 
ated ; It is not 
more ensagins conceits. _ countries where, till recent 
Fauré’s music to “Pelleas and | would have been all the Poet’ 
sande” is among his most chara England it is happily both sa: 
istic productions. It is music Wable to say that in this quie 
makes little outward show. NoniPrince and the Poet will ez 
less is it affecting. What a con honor upon the other. 
to the labored pomposities of Mi Thomas Hardy has had m: 
or the dull meanderings of Vau stamp put upon his greatnes 
Williams. And how much do of them that Order of Merit. 
“modern” composers not ow; rarest and the proudest rew 7) 
Fauré! It may be that as time lectual achievement; but ver 
on, to him and not to Debussy “ poet's privilege to entert: 
be given the credit for having ‘2e helr to the throne. On t} R 
-iched our music with new harm), aged man of geniu 


. : life long has been studious ti 
ar w conce] slody. ae 
nd a new conception of melod, and his private affairs out 0 


‘ ™* publicity, opening the doors 
to a young man who, whatev: 
tastes, is prevented by his 

This week the Symphony Orchestri calling from being more than 
neys southward—to New Haven; Nevdent of literature, a young mé 

Brooklyn and thereabouts. Upon movement is Watched by cou 

turn. it will resume the Monday eveni) be shouted from the houseto} 

eerts, on Dec. 3 at Symphony Hall. sand voices, 

bert’s songful Symphony in C When Thomas Hardy wa 

“Clouds” and “Festivals”. from. De village near Dorchester, the |! 

“Nocturnes’; Liszt’s tone-poem, ‘grandmother, Queen Victoria, 

fill the programme, leaving. room, hiquite four years on the th 

for a Concerto of Handel to be pla years later the poet, on the 
it was written, by harpsichord and death, was to celebrate her fi 
tra. Init Mme. Wanda Landowska, rin which, piercing, as his wa 
in the twientieth century of the musithe obvious, he saw that be) 
i¢hteenth, will be heard in public posed life, .‘‘serene, sagacious 
first and the only time (as it se@had made her, “the norm of 
Boston. Tu awa, Yoru. 26: (4 reckoned attribute,’ there 1 
some deed of hers that, 1) 


Fantasia 


Vaughan Williams’ eo Seconay sks both singer and chorus Fuse Fy while 


" | tne gigantic’ Highth needs for its interpre- 
tation an enormously extended orchestra 
and a veritable army of vocalists. Yet if. 
this city harbors any “perfect Mahlerites”’ 
they are, no doubt, distressed that. even 
among the five purely instrumental sym- 
phonies the conductor should ha've pitched 
upon the one that is the least individual, 
the least. “significant” of them all. It is 
not, however, unthinkable that its compara- 
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His Home 
T Max Gate, a roomy,| 
house On the outs’ 
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and extravagances is the very thing that 
has commended the piece to Mr. Monteux. 


Mahler. completed this First Symphony 
in 1888. He was then in his twenty-ninth 
year and, as assistant to Nikisch, was con- 
ducting in the Municipal Theatre at Leip- 
zig. From Leipzig he removed to Pesth as 
chief conductor .pf the Court Opera, and 
there, on Nov. 20, 1889, the Symphony was 
first played. Two years later it was heard 
in Hamburg and, largely through the in- 
fluence of Richard Strauss, it had place 
upon... the programme of the Tonktnstler 
Festival at Weimar in June, 1894. At 
each of these performances the public and 
the ‘reviewers * were perplexed ~ by the 
music. - At Hamburg it was even hissed ; 
sthe: Symphony “was characterized as an 
-“enormitv’s»-and its composer called a 
lunatic ard. ‘crank. ° 7 

In a corzversation ‘with his friend’ and 
disciple, Casella, shortly before his death, 
Mahler. classified his compositions as of 
three periods, including in the first his 
four earliest Symphonies, in the words of 
the..composer’s biographer, Paul Stefan, 
these pieces'are. to be considered “purely 
subjective,” typifying “a great and in- 
tensely. personal struggle with the world 
and the universe; desire and searching 
+from macrocosm to microcosm; a continued 
song ‘of the joy and pain of heaven and 
earth; as the soul of Faust imagined 
theny: of victory and_ pacification.” He 
continues: “It will be noticed that all four 
of these: symphonies call for the aid of 
her own age, would be mi words so as to say quite distinctly what 
eyes to be. Two decades a) they are rejoicing and suffering about-— 
nassed; and the poet, on th éven the First,, which is only nominally 
Great War, having sung of - crchestral music, as the first and third 
marched away, of the wome movements ‘are formed out of the ‘Lieder 
at home, of the great sile emes -fahrenden Gesellen,’ certainly not 
with the Armistice, is still an without deep significance.” 

a poet in being, whose new The “Songs of a Travelling Journey- 
with fully as much admir: man,” to which Mr. Stefan, refers, Mahler 
voungest lovers of poetry as composed in 18838 and 1884, and it was at 
elders. There is no equal in about this time that he began work on the 
literature, nor perhaps in a ‘First Symphony. The second of these 
such long vitality of the poe -sengs describes a “morning walk, where 
He began writing fiction— the bluebell “and the finch announce the 
hood, as he said. but’ alec. ill be heauty of the summer day,” and the melody 
Ea this song bécame the principal theme of 
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resting under a consoling linden tree and. 
—-|. the folk-like melody set to hte words “Da- 
wusst? ich nicht, “wie das Leben tut, war 
| alles, alles wieder gut,” forms the mover 
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,. The sixth program of the Boston thusiasm. Tallis’ these is dull et oy 53) ae yee | tae Gt won him a 
“symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- and its treatment by Williams i ii hae nie er eal tld Breatests 
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afternoon in Symphony Hall, was: haps, among English composers | 
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, IT : Ve yert’s songful Symphony 1n ©. When Thomas Hat dy; enna wan Weak of.) Dall’ Inferno al Paradise (allegro furl 
March” or the modulations near the end “Clouds” and “Pestivals” from. Del] village near Dorchester, snd Senacinudaen! r nit a 2 O80), ne sudden outbreak ok &, PEG 
of the final movement. As usual Mahler “Nocturnes’’; Liszt’s tone-poem, ‘“" grandmother, Queen Vicliame the first past Ke ist es lets’ pitts joe ane t] Mahl in 
seems continually to be trying to ex- All the programme, leaving room, h¢guite four years on thyont, “The nunnetee” Eis seyond any. question, then, Mahicr 
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marched away, of the » of labor on the r iat the outset in seven octaves, though the 
at home, of the greatstories that were ready fol higher notes are cradually abandoned un- 
with the Armistice, is sthat the time had come. til at the very end only the bass remains. 
a poet in being, whose bwn early faith in IMS sy A After two measures woodwind instruments 
with fully as much aproved to a good many §&'! softly intone the fourth A-E, and then an- 
youngest lovers of poetmature that, although his 1 nounce a brief theme of which this interval 
elders. There is no equkmong the best in our liter: ‘s the kernel. Little by little the orchestra 
literature, nor perhapswas a yet more special co stirs to life. Clarinets have a prief fanfare 
such Jong vitality of thit will not be surprising if, and the trumpets follow suit, though witty’ 
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hood, as_he sa'd, but _@ls. not a novelist who wro fourth now becomes the call of a cuckoo, 
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‘Worns’in thirds and sixths sing a quiet|lay of the sheltering ‘linden-tree”. _ 


'melody, punctuated and followed by dulcet' 
trumpet-calls, and basses and violoncellos, 

etna: afterwards the '‘’cellos alone, give 

forth, still softly, a long, steadily rising 

chromatic melody that leads to the main 

body of the movement. This movement is 
dominated by the lilting song of the Jour- 
neyman, though from it other themes} 
emerge and new motives appear in the 
development-section. ‘Much of the materia! 

of this movement, it may be added, reap. 

pears in the Finale. 

-Then. (writes Mr. Stefan) comes a kinda 
of reprise altered as Mahler nearly always 
does in later works (preferably shortened, 
not recommencing with the beginning!). 
Merrier still, ever livelier until the end; 
always in the principal key, the “Lied des 
‘Fahrenden Gesellen” fixes the entire char- | 
acter; no secondary theme, scarcely a. | 
development. But the music, dewey fresh, | 
strikes the goggles from the. nose 


of the 
peering critic. There follows a merry, 


dancng scherzo an Austrian Lindler like ’ 


those of Bruckner and Schubert, eX- 
quisiely harmonized and scored. A horn 
leads into the olden-time Trio. The jour- 
neyman has discovered a hidden village, 
Where people are happy as of yore. But 
precisely this merry-making recalls | his 


own sad flight from love. ; 
After\a long pause begins the third part 


with the rugged canon, 
Muted: drums beat out’ the “fourth”: it. 
sounds like the -rhythm of a grotesque 
funeral-march A la Callot. A muted double- 
bass begins, a bassoon and ‘cello follow, 
then bass tuba and a deep clarinet. An 
oboe bleats and squeaks thereto in the 
upper regisier. Four flutes with the canon 
drag the orchestra along with them; 


“Frere Jaques. 


\ 


Music 
dowed with 


César 
Musical 
tHe Amsterdam in May, 1920, has warm words 


But the, barrel-organ canon. straightway 
starts up again, dies away finally, and 
leads directly into the last movement. 

This final movement, .which = has its 
beginning in F minor, is full-of storm and 
stress, though there are tranquil episodes, 
notably a passionately lyrical theme twice 
heard and an extended quotation. from the 
introduction to. the first movement. The 
end, however, is loudly jubilant and the 
horns—there are: parts for seven in the 
score—are the chief spokesmen of this 
triumph. Some seventy bars from the 
close the composer calls for two additional 
“reinforcing’’ horns, and in a footnote he 
directs that, in order to obtain the greatest 
possible volume of sound, all the horn- 
players shall stand! 

Reviewing for the: Times the first per- 
formance of this Symphony in New York 
in 1909, Mr. Aldrich was not altogether 
convinced of its worth: 

To those who listen to this as abso- 
lute music it seems less distinguished, 
less individual than the later music of 
Mahler that is known here. The musi- 
cal material has a less poignant quali- 
ty, less beauty and. expressiveness. 
There is a dangerous verging: upon the 
Commonplace. There are passages of 
beauty and in many places the appar- 
ent simplicity and directness of the mu- 
Sic have a peculiarly appealing force, 
but the impression is fragmentary and 
fleeting. , 

More enthusiastic was Mr. Peyser of 
al America, who found the piece “en- 
such qualities as are destined 
aptivate its hearers, one and all.” And 
searchinger who “covered” for the 
Courier the Mahler Festival at: 


to ¢c 


: .. for the piece, 
| shrill B-flat clarinet quacks: over a quiet 


counterpoiut in the trumpets the oboes are 
tootling .a vulgar Street-song; two E-flat 
clarinets, with bassoons and flutes parodis- 
tically pipe wretched Stuff, accompanied by 
£2n' m-ta, m-ta, in the percussion (cymbals 
attached to the big drum, so as to’ sound 
thoroughly vulgar) and in the strings® 
(scratched with the sticks). Discordant 
every-day life, which never lets go its 
hold. ‘Then harps and wind take up a 
soft D, treat it as dominant,.“adtl the 
major third of G and the Violins *sing the 


_—-- 


The First Symphony is a contempla- 
tion of the world through the eyes of 
Youth. <A_ spring-like, buoyant, bold 
and inconsiderate composition, bold in 
its simplicity and simple—naive— in 
its lack of consideration. Wagner, 
Chaikovsky and Brahms nod at each 
other across its pages, and yet it is 
original, personal and full of charm— 
a “prize-in-every-package” sort of 
score. Less independent, less profound 
and less grandiose than most of its 
Successors, it is still one of the most 
valuable documents in the Mahler port- 
folio. W. S. S. 
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: Hai ne f ds the Boston Or- 
co aso | _ sala F ius ae dad Praized BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
el ie i 4 a I —More Signs of the Changing Attitude— | : 
Mr. Henry Hadley Leads the People’s 


Orchestra—His Own and Other Music ; 


si fee or ny Orches Under an Able Hand 
-the seas : : 


La concert u P= the first times this autumn, on 


SEASON 1923--24. 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Sis ‘tion at Carne Thursday and Saturday last, the 
n be followed t Boston Orchestra revisited New York. 
y aftern sha At both concerts, the audience was larger, 


the applause heartier, 
They deserve 


for having 


mee nt. of. their 
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ae 1 performat 
Arc precise) 
A conduct 


1 disposed, than for 


i spring in Boston, t 


i work in Mr. Monteu 


. Siete 
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frestoration of the ba 
and old prestige. By 
was no mistaking 

4) conductor. Now hav 


: also perceived these e 


1 Mr. Gilman in The T 


ijecert of Thursday: 


ed 


) or so ago ¢ 


~ There was a jo 
faithful at ashe 
—the sight o 
aealenion™ that almo 
portion of Carnegie 
famous orchestra’s 
cert of. the season, 
devoted and efficien 
hand, with an infre 
phony of Sibeliu 
minor—and with 
contralto of the su 
the grand manner, 
from ‘Rienzi” ( “Ge 
two songs 0 Schub 
and “Erlk6n 
romised the * Bral 
ions and. Salome’s, 
opera of Strauss. | 
It is: delightful to 
organization again 
concerts have 


Sale whe’ worthy of} ; 


Of this Same concert, Mr. Colles, the 
reviewer brought as “guest” from London 
tc The New York ‘Times also wrote: “T 


performance [of the Symphony] in which 
everything was precise and clear. Mr. 
Monteux is a conductor who seems‘to place 
himself and his orchestra in the hands of 
& composer rather than to take the com- 
poser and his work into his own hands. 
Bcth here and in Brahms’s Variations on a 
theme by Haydn we were given what the 
composer said without comment.” 

With the concert of Saturday afternoon, 
Mr. Colles waxed warmer, saying: | 

The second programme of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra was more 
calculated to show the Beene of the 


band than was that of Thursday ee a t 
. » The glowing tone of the str 


was specially remarkable in the gag zi 


liarda fof Respighi’s Ancient Dances] 
and, altogether, the performance: was 
an admirgble piece of work. With 
Dukas [in “The Peri”’] Pierre Monteux 
seemed to be on his own ground. Its 
dance rhythms were played’ with per- 
fect finish and the wayward charm of 
its French style was treated with the 
fullest sympathy. .. . The brilliance 
lof Smetana’s Overture to his comedy, 
‘‘The Bartered Bride’’] depends mainly 
on the strings, and the playing of the 


strings; both in. those plesrtaying sfor- 


- gandos and in the rapid pianissimo pas- 


sages was magnificént. One must not 
forget to méntion ‘also the tone of the 
brass, which throughout the concert 
‘was splendidly resonant and never 
eoarse. Indeed, the playing of this 
ee of pieces gave a very strong 

pression of the musical ensemble 
‘inion the Boston Orchestra can achieve. 


——— 


he 
Boston Orchestra gave. a finely’ studied 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 8.15 P.M. 


DUKAS, 


BRAHMS, 


RAVEL, 


es 


OVERTURE to Corneille’s Tragedy, “‘Polyeucte’’ 


CONCERTO No. 2, in B flat major for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, op. 83 
. Allegro non troppo 
. Allegro appassionato 
. Andante 
. Allegretto grazioso 


PRELUDE to the “G&dipus Tyrannus’”’ of Sophocles 


PRELUDE to Act III, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
English Horn Solo: LOUIS SPEYER 


CHOREGRAPHIC POEM, ‘‘La Valse’”’ 


Soloist: 


HAROLD BAUER 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Brahms’ Coucerto 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 
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{Receives | 
Hands of London Critic 


By H. C. COLLES, 

Music Critic of the London Times. 
NEW YORK, Nov. 29-—The_ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is paying its first 
visit of-the season to New York and 
gave a concert under Pierre Monteux’s 
direction at Carnegie hall tonight, which 
will be followed Dy a second on Satur- 
day afternoon. | 
They deserve the thanks of 


lovers for having placed in the fore- 
front of their program a symphony 
which is not to be heard every day 
and which is well worth a hearing—in 
fact, several hearings. This was the 
first by the Finnish composer, Jean 
Sibelius (Opus 39 in E-minor). His 
symphonies now number five (unless he 
has added another quite lately) and 
the fifth was heard In London two 
years or so ago on the occasion of his 
last visit there. 

The Boston orchestra gave a finely 
studied performance in which every~ 
thing was precise and clear. Mr. Mon- 
teux is a conductor who seems to place 
himself and his orchestra in the hands 
of a composer rather than to take seid 
composer and his work into his own 
hands. Both here and in Brahms's | 
variations on a theme by Haydn we) 
were given what the composer port 


music 


without comment. 3oth Sibelius and 
Brahms can stand this treatment, we 
might say they deserve it. | 

The hymn of St. Anthony attributed 
to Haydn, seems at first a dry root 
of melody. 
made to put forth shoots and tendrils 
which burst into blossom. One or two 
of the variations were taken a trifle 
\fast, but not too f 
‘the finale on a ground 
the inevitable swing in its progress | 
which it needs. AS we listened to this 
movement it seemed more than ever 
surprising that Brahms’s mastery of 


the orchestra should have been matter | 


for dispute. 


tinder Brahms’s magic it a 


ast for beauty, and | 
bass had just, 


xy ordéred a continuance until 
e cases of James Fiore of 261 
t, Joseph Talamo of 15 New 
Boston, Antonio Russo of 2& 
reet, Charlestown and Vitc 


Ford street, East Boston, alp>: 


, charged with keeping and ex- 
icating liquor for sale. 
- when the men were arrested 
water between Old Harbor and 
ay last week, a truck contain- 
gs of Jiquor was found in their 
wether with another 100 cases 
a cave near by. 
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— Three Games with “Varsity” 
am at Arena a Month Hence— 


‘rific conditions still fur- Going to Canada 
n clubs, and one such dis- ple 

the suggestion that thé 
at 10.30 in the forenoon. 


ed the man who made the and the games have not always 
re never is any work done @¢rU« ofors _ | ‘ 


i@ game. It would be a he was called ta tae 
rs, who are eager to entfPs Of his er years, 


sey games in recent years, but 


things. It would prevent/"PSted, Fone tore Mrs. 
quarter in the dusk. And'’S iis a record 5 about 
the thousands to see theind grandchildr a part of 
their homeward journey! on pases, dren: John, 
conditions.” ‘The differ- 22, 1664 ony to America, 
onditions hardly would beed, undez at Northampton. 

be ad, ~‘Vered. She mar. 


I A wh rs 


,H el 


_aeenneenes is 


It is \S, 


ind Toronto have played many” 


1e margin has been of the hair—— 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Brahms’ Concet 


Symphony Halt. 
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SEASON 1923--24. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SEVENIA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, AT 2.30 P.M. 


,ATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 8.45 P.M. 


OVERTURE to Corneille’s Tragedy, ““Polyeucte”’ 
CONCERTO No. 2, in B flat major for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, op. 53 

. Allegro non troppo 

. Allegro appassionato 
Andante 


~ Allegretto grazioso 


PRELUDE to the ‘‘Gidipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles 


PRELUDE to Act III, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
English Horn Solo: LOUIS SPEYER 


CHOREGRAPHIC POEM, 


‘Ta Valse’”’ 


Soloist. 


HAROLD BAUER 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 
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Fe acs vont t be ese et Pre | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


—More Signs of the Changing Attitude— 


Music Critic of| Mr. Henry Hadley Leads the People’s | PIFRRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
NEW YORK, | Orchestra—His Own and Other Music: | 


Symphony OrcheS YJnder an Able Hand 
visit of- the seasd Rae et 


fave a concert u OR the first times this autumn, of SEVENTA PROGRAMME 
direction at Carn Thursday and Saturday last, the | , 
will be followed ea ge tos gay vodandagry hehehe cada | 
t both concerts, the audience was larger, 1 — oH 
day afternoon. |, a 4 3 ‘he | j oO) 
y : , the applause heartier, the reviewers better ' R | DAY, DECEM BER /,y AT 2.30 r’. M. 
They deserve disposed, than for many a year. Last | ERTS ATTN (0 FERN SOONER LOTT TIES TT 
lovers for having spring in Boston, the end crowned the : | “ i 
- deri | : /* heel an Gane  SATIIR 2QER F 
front j of their work in Mr. Monteux’s long and diligent z= OF dered a continuance until DS A N \ j KR DAY. LD EC EM B ER & AT 3.40 P. M . 
Val to e im , * ‘wen-Ts 2 P - Niy “2 “HL 
which is not to] restoration of the band to its old quality e cases of James Fiore of 261 
fact which is wel ond old prestige. By the same token there t, Joseph Talamo of 15 New 
ft sev . ‘ ; ’ : : T TT yr O® 
pai oe and eo was no mistaking his own advance as at ee pate hirie ego" A. 
S 1€ tor Taw have hj Te rorle reet, ‘harlestown ant . ae , ; 
Sibelius (Opus CONS CHOT:. Phin sosghte le eopkedlage occ Zork Ford street, East Boston al}it>> OVERTURE to Corneille’s Tragedy, “Polyeucte’”’ 
symphonies now also perceived these excellent things. Said ot, East Boston, 
has added anot} ™- tilman in The Tribune about the con- ’ charged with keeping and ex- 
: ¢ ‘ y " 4 . TCT? rys a . 
the fifth was eert of Thursday: icating liquor for sale. It ISH MS, CONCERTO No. 2, 1n 
Wears or 80 ago "4 - ins stetik tae. Ae - when the men were arrested 
SO ¢ lere was a joyous Sight ior % tia eraen Old Har en 
last visit there, ‘| faithful at Carnegie Hall last evening Wares eon 1d Harbor and 
The Boston ore —the sight of a Boston Symphony uy, sagt week, & truck CORES I~ Ii. Allegro appassionato 
studied performa: audience that almost filled the visible s of liquor was found in thelr iy Wick | 
thing was precise portion of Carnegie Hall. It was the wether with another 100 cases If. Andazite | 
Poi: famous orchestra’s first New York con- a cave near by IV. Allegretto grazioso 
teux is a conduct cert of the season. Mr. Monteux, its a Se *! 
himself and his 0} devoted and efficient conductor, was on 
of a composer rat hand, with an infrequently heard Sym- 


composer and his phony of Sibelius—his first, in FE RD TORONTO SERIES 

hands. B - minor—and with Mme. Onegin, the 7 a A aici chet i as. a Re 
Edis: i contralto of the sumptuous voice and oe ee te ik, PRELUDE to the ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’”’ of Sophocles 
were See! te the grand manner, as soloist In an air 

Es cain 1at from ‘Rienzi’ (‘“Gerechter Gott’) and —f Three Games with “Varsity” 

without comment: two songs of Schubert: “Die Allmacht” NER, PRELUDE to Act III, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’”’ 

Brahms can stang and “Erlkénig.’’ The rest of the bill am at Arena a Month Hence— relish Horn Solo: LOUIS SPEYER 

might say they : promised the Brahms-Haydn Varia- wNngiish orm Solo. = 4 eae een 


B flat major for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, op. 53 
I. Allegro non troppo 


EEE 


The hymn of §S tions ig Salome’s Dance from the Going to Canada 
to Haydn, seems opera OL Strauss. a Cie ak Nadi Bag > ‘ 20 AD . pom tir, alae’? 
of melody. Unde pit tf, Cevenetul 00 (o° New. Yorketor nd Toronto have played many"! CHOREGRAPHIC PORM, “La Vals 
made to put fort its concerts have been unjustly neg- sey games in recent years, but 
which burst into lected in recent years. ‘The orchestra 1e margin has been of the hair- 
of the variations played well last season; it plays better and the games have not always 
'fast, but not too this; with beauty and nobility of tone, Alipus afar. | | Soloist: 
‘the finale on a with splendid virility and élan, with he was: SB wees O1Sst. 
the inevitable s plasticity and responsiveness. It is 
whiéh % needs now an instrument of wide range and npst 

tar flexibility and finesse; and there is no sted, 
movement it see} doubt of its indebtedness to Mr. Mon- 18 is 
surprising that teux. for this notable achievement. ‘nd grandch} 
the orchestra sho They played the Symphony of Sibell- Sen. dchildren - 
for dispute. us—which is seldom heard hereabouts 05 «p2S88age to 
__with superb eloquence; and the mu- <<, 1664, at No 
sic was worthy of that eloquence. ed, Undelivered 
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& Island, about HAROLD BAUER 


Part of 
t America, There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Brahms’ Coc 
rthampton 


Mason and Hamlin Pianotorte used 
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Dauawe. ——twWhee. 2.1 j 23 
New York Again Finds the Boston Or- 
chestra a Band to Be Heard and Praised | 
—More Signs of the Changing Attitude— | 
Mr. Henry Hadley Leads the People’s 
Orchestra—His Own and Other Music , 
Under an Able Hand | 


——-— 


Thursday and Saturday last, the 
Boston Orchestra revisited New York. 
At both concerts, the audience was larger, 
the applause heartier, Of this same concert, Mr. Colles, the 
disposed, than for M™ reviewer brought as “guest” from London 
spring in Boston, th to The New York ‘limes also wrote: “The 
work in Mr. MonteuX Boston Orchestra gave a finely’ studied 
restoration of the bat pnerformance [of the Symphony] in which 
and old prestige. BY | everything was precise and clear. Mr. 
was no mistaking 1 aronteux is a conductor who seems:to place 
conductor, Now havé himself and his orchestra in the hands of 
ra + ana th vi soit xX composer rather than to take the com- 
ves poser and his work into his own hands. 
cert of Thursday: Bcth here and in Brahms’s Variations on a 
faithful at Carnegie theme by erase we were given what the 
—the sight of a composer said without comment. 
audience that almos With the concert of Saturday afternoon, 


portion of Carnegie Mr. Colles waxed warmer, saying: 
famous orchestra’s fi 


P= the first times this autumn, on 


There was a joy 


cert of the season. 
devoted and efficient 
hand, with an infrec 
Phony of Sibelius 
minor—and with |] 
contralto of the sw 
the grand manner, ¢ 
from ‘Rienzi” (‘Ge 
two songs of Schube 
and “Erlk6énig.”” =T 
promised the Bra) 
tions and Salome’s 
opera of Strauss. 

It is delightful to 
organization again | 
its concerts have ft 
lected in recent yea 
played well last seas 
this; with beauty 4 
with splendid viril 
plasticity and res 
now an instrument 
flexibility and fines 
doubt of its indebt 
teux for this n 

They played the; 
us—which is seld 
—-with superb elo 


The second programme of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra was more 
calculated to show the qualities of the 
band than was that of Thursday night. 
: The glowing tone of the strings 
was specially remarkable in the gag- 
liarda [of Respighi’s Ancient Dances] 
and, altogether, the performance was 
an admirgble piece of work. With 
Dukas [in “The Peri’] Pierre Monteux 
seemed to be on his own ground. Its 
dance rhythms were played’ with per- 
fect finish and the wayward charm of 
its French style was treated with the 
fullest sympathy. The brilliance 
[of Smetana’s Overture to his comedy, 
“The Bartered Bride’’] depends mainly 
on the strings, and the playing of the 
strings, both in those elecrifiying sfor- 
zandos and in the rapid pianissimo pas- 
sages was magnificént. One must not 
forget to mention also the tone of the 
brass, which throughout the concert 
was splendidly resonant and never 
coarse. Indeed, the playing of this 
group of pieces gave a very strong 
impression of the musical ensemble 
which the Boston Orchestra can achieve. 


Symphony Halt. 
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SEASON 1923--24. 


30STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


SEVENTA PROGRAMNE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER &, Al 6:10 Fi. i. 


OVERTURE to Corneille’s Tragedy, “‘Polyeucte”’ 
CONCERTO No. 2, in B flat major for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, op. 53 
I. Allegro non troppo 


BRAHMS, 


Ii. Allegro appassionato 
lit. Andante 
IV. Allegretto grazioso 


PAINE PRELUDE to the “Gédipus Tyrannus’’ of Sophocles 


PRELUDE to Act III, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’”’ 
English Horn Solo: LOUIS SPEYER 


WAGNER, 


RAVEL, CHIOREGRAPHIC POEM, ‘La Valse”’ 


HAROLD BAUER 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Brahms’ Cone 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used 
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BAUER SOLOIST 


AT 7TH CONCERT 


— Ah erale —_—_——Kheg, ¥. 19296 

Pianist Plays Brahni’s | 

Concerto in B Flat Major 
in Symphony Hall 


nant 


ORCHESTRA GIVES 
DUKAS OVERTURE 


By PHILIP HALE 
The seventh concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra took place yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Monteux The 
The program 
to 


conducted. solo 
was Harold Bauer. 

eS Dukas, 
neille’s ‘‘Polyeucte’’; Brahms, 
concerto, B flat major, No. 2; 
prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus”; Waz- 
ner, introduction to act III of ‘‘Tristan 
and Isolde’’ (English horn Louis 
Speyer); Ravel The Waltz. 

The Symphony audiences ac- 
quainted with Dukas through the over- 
ture to ‘‘Polyeucte,” the Scherzo en- 
titled “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” and 
the dance poem ‘The Peri”’. They have 
not heard his Symphony, but reports 
from Paris do not lead one to believe 
that it is an inspired work. Dukas is 
now nearly 60 years old. 
able that he will be known in future 
by his scherzo? Not because lt 18 a4 
musical illustration of Goethe’s poem, 


follows: overture (Sor- 


piano 


solo, 


are 


but by reason of the music itself, which \¢ 
i ter 


rseene 


story and might pronounce the poet's | Hirium 


the 


holds the attention and diverts ; 
the 


hearer that is not concerned with 


name ‘“Go-ecth.”’ 

Take this overture for instance, it 
was composed six years before ‘“‘The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice.” 

In a way it is more elaborately con- 
structed, but who this morning, except 
the conductor and the players, remem- 
bers the chief themes? They are short 

The overture consists 
olix 


| musical 
tragic story? No one insists that a com- 
!poser, taking a classical subject, should 
‘deliberately write archaic music, or at- 
‘tempt to be Grecian or Roman by choice 


music as practiced by 
'Rut a classic mood can be suggested, 
and it 
while one 


pianist |, 
was | 


Paine, {, 


studied diligently 
ithat 
‘matically in classic form. 


and 


Is it not prob-} 


‘the fine 


| fantastically 


SL Ne a A I SA Bk 


oe 
repetitions. The richness,of the orches- 
tration reminds one of an over-decor- 
ated, drawing-room eluttered with mas- 
sive furniture. Does the overture suit 
the iron style of Corneille’s tragedy? Is 
the overture charged with the classic 
spirit, the spirit that makes Gluck’s 
overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’ the 
expression of that ancient, 


of instruments or by harmonic sugges-| 
tions. That way madness lies. In the} 
first place, no one has a definite idea of 
these ancients. 


is wanting in this ‘‘Polyeucte,” 
may say that Beethoven's 
“Coriolanus’’ overture is Roman in its 
conciseness, directness, poignancy and 
pride; nor is there weeping sentiment 
in the measures thought to be of en- 
treaty. 

We are told that this year is the 50th 
anniversary of John K. Paine’s first 
instruction at Harvard. Perhaps for 
this reason; perhaps because ‘‘Oedipus” | 
was recently acted here, Mr. Monteux | 
put on the program the overture that 
with the choral music for the tragedy 
first gave Paine a widespread reputa- 
tion. The wonder is not that Paine in 
1881 and his environment could write 
music of solid structure, for he had 
and thoroughly; but 
he could at that time write dra- 
To the young, 
enthusiastis over the ultra-modern 
school, missing shrieking dissonances 
the swollen orchestra with eight 
horns, double wood-wind, tam-tam, 


‘Glocken spiel, and a variety of drums, 


this overture may seem “old hat.’”’ But 
remember that it was writen at a time 
when foreigners could paraphrase the 
saying of Sydney Smith and ask con- 
temptuously: ‘“‘Who plays or hears an 
American orchestral work?’ 

The Wagnerian Prelude gave the | 
audience opportunity of appreciating | 
art of Mr. Speyer. The music 
itself. even the English horn solo, suf- 
when it is heard apart from the 
of Tristan awaiting in his de-— 
the arrival of Isolde. | 
Ravel’s Waltz, with or without the | 
descriptive argument, Is 
a parade piece, ingeniously contrived, 
more or less exciting, seldom sensuous. 
It was brilliantly played, with incom- 
cirtuosity. 


parable 
played at 12 subscrip- 


Mr. Bauer has 


tion concerts of this orchestra in Bos- 


| ton. 
certo thrice; 
performance 


He has played Brahms's first con- 
yesterday was his second 
of the second. AS Mrs. 
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Micawber vowed she would never ryt 
‘Mr. Micawber, a sad me nod 
his evotio 
eee: Not that he is a capa pie 
plays music by Schumann, weer ‘me | 
others with singular understan 1g 
when he plays Handel’s music “po 

” one realizes what Mr. Runciman 
meant when he wrote: Mr. ree 
Frideric Handel is by far the rice 
superb personage one meets in pes -* 
tory of music.” Yesterday in spite ° 
excellent qualities in the tag coe 
there was too often in the wee 
movements 4 curious sluggishness n 
pace. It is true that Brahms was ovel 


th so,” 
ff ‘‘Allegro, but not too muce | 
fond o n an Andante there may be 


the constant suggestion of movement. | 


but even i 


; The concert will he repeated tonight. 


| reek’s concerts Is | 
rogram of next Wwe 

The prog Overture to. 
Symphony, PD. 


as follows: ‘Reethoven, 
i *.- Schumann, 
Eeee. No. 4; Bowen, Concerto, C minor 
for viola and orchestra (Lionel Tertls, 
viola); Berlioz, ‘‘Romeo Alone 
“The Ball at the Capulets 
‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


BAUER SOLOIST A 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
GLel 


————Hee. 811923 
Brahms Concerto, Finely 


Interpreted, Pleases 


Harold Bauer, who has been soloist at 
Boston Symphony concerts here many 
times in the years since he made his 
American debut in that capacity in 
1900, played Brahms’ second piano con- 
certo yesterday. A musicianly and 
imaginative performance was cordially 
j applauded. 

The “novelty” of the afternoon to 
the younger generation at least was 
the overture which John K. Paine, for 
many years head of the musical de- 
partment at Harvard, wrote for per- 
formances of Sophocles’ ‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ 
given in Sanders Theatre in 1881. 

Dukas’ overture to ‘‘Polyeucte’’ 
Ravel’a “La Valse,’ 
pecially familiar had both been heard 
here earlier in Mr Monteux’ 


of “Tristan und Isolde,”’ 
arranged by somebody for concert 
which differs from the opera, 
other number. 


and | 
from | 


and 
though not es- 


use | 
was the 


One wondered whether or not Mr. 
Monteux had said to himself in making 
‘his program that a_ contrast of three 
_preludes to three different tragedies by 
‘three very different composers would 
‘prove interesting. Dukas wrote for 
‘Corneille’s tragedy of Christian mar- 

yrdom an overture as formalistic anu 
as dull ag Corneille seems to 
lowest school boy modernist. Prof 
Paine’s prelude to Sophocles’ tragedy 
is music not without emotion and Cig- 
nity. Few 40-year-old pieces sound as 
fresh and ag well worth reviving as 
this. The music is not as good as the 
play, but except the “Tragic Overture’ 
of Brahms, which is not intended for 
bee one play, and Beethoven’s over- 


music to go with great tragedy? 
Certainly if yesterdays program 


drama is all that Wagner thought it 
was. For the prelude to the third act 
of ‘Tristan,’ an act which certainly 
deals with a tragic situation, 
eclipsed Dukas and Paine. 

One also wondered whether or not 
the ‘“Tristan’’ excerpt, which taken 
without reference to one’s memory of 
what follows in the opera seems point- 
less and disiointed, was played merely 
ro give Mr Speyer a chance to get his 
name in small type in the programs as 
player of the English horn solo, 

At least one former conductor of the 
orchestra never played 


the shal- |, 


could be taken as the sole test, music- | 


quite 


tures, what composer has written great | 


} 
i 


| 


' 
' 
j 


| 
| 


| 
| 


fragments of} 


any opera or of any other sort of com- | 
position at the regular Symphony con- 


eerts. That may have been oo strict a 
trule, but there have been too many 
i times when as in yesterday’s bit from 

“Tristan’’ the programs have included 

things effective only in view cf one’s 

memory of their proper setting or, like 
the bits of ‘Faure’s incidental musi¢ 
not long since, not effective at all. MY’ 

Speyer of course played well and was 

riven a liberal share of applause. 

Mr Bedetti, the first cellist of the or- 
chestra, was obliged by Mr Sauer’s Iin- 
sistence to share with the soloist part of 
the applause after the Brahms con- 
| certo, because the long and conspicuous 

‘callo solo in one of the movements had 
| been well played. It was graceful of 
| Bauer to thus show his realization of 
ithe fact that the orchestra had a large 


orchestra is an orchestra, not a col- 
lection of soloists. It Is not the ex- 
eellence of the leading players as solo- 
ists but the quality of the ensemble, 
which includes many men who néver 
i play so-called “incidental solos,’’ that 
| really makes the orchestra first rate. 

| ‘The concerto replaced a symphony on 
i vesterday’s program. A _ listener old- 
' fashioned enough to dislike to miss 
{ hearing most of the major symphonies 
lof the great classic composers at least 
i every other season regretted the Ioss 


EE in the concerto, but after all an 


cally. 


——— es 


conduc- | hough Brahms al-) 
of one opportunity tnhoug 

torship. The prelude to yon coe oe 2 ways composed more or less symphoni- 
w a close | | 


THREE PRELUDES, 
SUPER-CONCERTO, 
ONE TONE-POEM 


— I rAwje > ———— ee. Ce 19 2.8 
MR. MONTEUX SETS A SINGULAR 


PROGRAMME 


The Symphony Orchestra Revives Over- 
tures of Dukas and Paine—A Fragment 
of Wagner, Ravel’s “Waltz,” and All in 
Signal Performance—Again Bauer Joins 
Hands with Brahms 


HERE is current a story that the 
success of Arnold Bax’s striking 
piano piece ‘In a Yodka Shop” 
prompted Paul Dukas, long embit- 
tered by the emphasis laid upon his “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice,” to warn the young 
Britisher that he, too, might become known 
as a man of one composition. Dukas’s 
foreboding has come to naught. Bax’s 
present celebrity rests not upon one piece 
but upon many pieces—for voice, for or- 


chestra, for string-quartet and for divers } 


other instruments and combinations of in- |} 
v f | ders Theatre on Thursday evening. 


| fessor 
| work, 


struments. But Dukas’s own fate still lies 
heavily upon him. Friends and champions 
may insist that his Symphony or “La 
Peri’ or the opera ‘‘Ariane et Barbe- 
Blue” is his chef d’oeuvre: to all these 
things the general public remains rela- 
tively cold, the while it still warms to 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’’ It seems in- 


deed that it is only in that witty and bril- | 


liant piece that Dukas has said that which 

is peculiarly his own. 
is much that is noble, eloquent, imaginative 
/or charming, but how often does it echo 
the voices of other men—of Wagner per- 
haps, or of Debussy. 

As first number upon the programme of 
the Symphony Concerts of yesterday and 
today stands Dukas’s Overture to Cor- 
neille’s ‘“‘Polyeucte.”’ In a few opening 
measures and recurringly throughout the 
piece Dukas’s music evokes the grave and 
lofty mood appropriate to this tragedy of 
Christian martyrdom. For the rest the 
concerns and .difficulti¢és of music-making 
monopolize unduly the composer's atten- 
tion: he seems even to forget his thesis. 
In the writing of his Overtures to “Eg- 
mont” and ‘Coriolanus,”’ Beethoven kept 


nna a a a 


Pe a ke ee 
(| 


his eyes. Through the pages of one stalks 
the Hollander; across the other falls al- 
ways the shadow of the mighty Roman. 
Hearing Dukas’s “Polyeucte” one may be 
less engrossed with the drama it would 
conjure up than distracted by reminis- 
cences and troubled by inconsequentialities. 
The programme-book relates that at its 
first performance in Paris in 1892 this 
Overture was hissed and that its musica] 
ideas “‘were thought to be obscure and 
their developments confused.” Since then 
the world has moved apace—and so far as 
press and public were concerned France 
in the early nineties was still a land of 
musical darkness, ignorance and bigotry. 
In point of fact the two chief. melodies of 
this Overture are singularly outspoken. 
And in degree they have physiognomy, but 
the one recalls Wagner, the other in its 

.ellifluousness hints at Gounod. ‘“Poly- 
eucte” in 192% is not a perplexing but a 
safe and placid music, well comstructed, 
soundly scored, here and there rising to 
beauty, albeit a beauty that falls a little 
short of true distinction and that just 
misses felicity of characterization. 

Almost a concert of preludes wag that of 
yesterday, since besides Dukas’s piece the 
programme listed both the Introduction to 
the third act of “‘Tristan’’ and Paine’s musi- 
cal preface to the “C&dipus” of Sophocles. 
To discuss this last piece is but to repeat in 
substance that which was written in this 
place concerning its performance in San- 
Pro- 
Paine produced here no master- 
but neither did he make a mere 
scholarly and substantial pléce d’occasion. 


Something of the might and the awesome- 
ness of Sophocles’s tragedy does actually 


inform these pages—enough thereof indeed 
io lead the hearer to forget and to forgive 
the measure of academic routine. Few 
enough are the pieces written in America 


In his other music today that forty-two years from now will 


‘sound as fresh as did this Prelude yester- 


day. We are in danger of forgetting Paine. 
Not in many a day has music of his been 
heard in Boston. Yet though the first of 
our representative composers, he was by 
no means the least. In reviving the Pre- 
lude to ‘“Cidipus’ Mr. Monteux did well. 
Nor should the good work cease there. 
Recollection is ever and anon treacherous, 
but some yet remember kindly another Pre- 
lude by Professor Paine, that to the 
“Birds” of Aristophanes. 

Not often does the Introduction to the 
final act of “Tristan’’ come to a hearing at 
the regular Symphony Concerts. Clearly, 
none the less, is this one of the fragments 
from the music-dramas that best rewards 


his hero and his hero’s destiny ever before performance outside its place in the opera. 





It were a pity if here in Boston these ex- 
eerpts were to be wholly relegated to the 
Pons or to concerts for the Pension Fund. 
Again yesterday, as so often when the 
name of Wagner is upon a programme, no 
other music played could match in elo- 
quence those measures that etch the lone- 
liness and desolation of the dying Tristan. 
In that long, ineffably melancholy solo for 
the English horn Wagner, with an unac- 
companied melody, creates and sustains a, 
mood as most composers may not do with 
a full orchestra. 

Even among Wagner's own achievements 
this Introduction holds high place. No- 
where else in the whole range of music, 
orchestral or operatic, are the depths of 
human anguish and the heights of human 
exaltation set forth with a vividness so 
searching, with a power so compelling as 
in the last act of “Tristan and Isolde.” 
The Prelude may not rack 
as does many a passage in 
course of the drama, 
Waener sets the stage for that which fol- 
lows. With the first groaning, throbbing 
chord may we feel Tristan’s woe and 
know his doom. In those marvelous as- 


the actual 


cending thirds for the violins is brought) 


before us the cold and cruel sea _ that 
divides Tristan from his beloved. What 
device of paint and canvas could make so 
graphic that expanse of § Ilead-colored 
waters? Distance is there, and the hope- 
lessness that distance may engender. And 
with this comes something more: the poig- 
nant theme of Tristan’s suffering. Deso- 
lation, hopelessness and suffering are all 
three repeated with increased 
‘then there is wafted from 


the shepherd’s sorrowful melody. 


“The old tune,’’ moans the wounded Tris- | 


tan as he hears it—“why wake to that?’ 

In yesterday’s performance the playing 
of the shepherd’s melody feli to Mr. Speyer, 
and mone might utter it more beautifully, 
while before his portion in the music was 
reached Mr. Monteux and the _ orchestra 
had wrung from the Prelude all its sadness 
and yearming, even as they had previously 
disclosed to the full whatever of beauty or 
of vigor, of passion or of power inhabits 
the scores of ‘‘Polyeucte,” of the Preiude to 
“CHdipus” and (with Mr. Bauer to aid) of 
the Second Pianoforte Concerto of Brahms. 
Now turning from the grief-haunted mea- 
sures of “Tristan” they could wholly aban- 
don themselves to the seductive melodies 
and the intoxicating rhythms of 
“La Valse.” 
ances by conductor and band during this 
present season, superlative words of praise 
become commonplace. 


and lacerate | 


yet it is here that | 


| chestra 
| playing. 
intensity ; | 
the orchestra | 


| has 
Ravel’s | 
In. reviewing the perform-' 


Since together with Paine’s Prelude the 
Concerto was heard in Cambridge and haa, 
within twenty-four hours, been comprehen- 
sively discussed in these columns, there is 
again no call for more than summary. In 
Symphony Hall, as in Sanders Theatre, 
neither the Comcerto nor Mr. Bauer’s sur- 
passing performance of it might gain the 
effect of intimacy and consequent intensi- 
fication that would alone illumine certain 
measures of themselves no longer valid nor 
even appealing. Yet through ‘this long, vey 
over-long viece Mr. Bauer, as the trite | 
phrase goes, held his audience. More, at! 
the end he received the acclaim that might | 
conceivably have been accorded a more dis- | 
playful player of a more brilliant and | 
showier composition. In this Concerto as | 
in practically all his larger pieces, Brahms's | 
inspiration and invention often droop and | 
lag. He develops insignificant phrases ; he | 
reiterates well-nigh meaningless melodic) 
figures. Yet even as the hearer’s wits go| 
wool-gathering through one of these arid) 
stretches there comes a bit of ingratiating | 
melody, a flash of tome or a new impulse | 
of rhythm—and the composer is once more! 
master of the situation. And if in yester- 
day’s performance this Concerto might not 
convince, then indeed would it be meet to 
pronounce it faded past all redeeming. 


| For if Brahms now and then nodded in the 


writing of it, pianist, conductor and or- 
were ceaselessly vigilant in its 
Not a detail of the music but was 
shaped with a loving hand Could he have 
heard this performance, surely Brahms 
himself would have found it good. 

The announcement that yesterday's pro- 
gramme was to contain Ravel’s ‘‘Alborado 
del Gracioso,” hitherto unheard at the Sym- 
rhony Concerts, aroused pleasant anticipa- 
tions. Yet it is doubtful whether that piece 
could have proved more enjoyable than 
the nuw familiar ‘‘La Valse”’ substituted for 
it at the eleventh hour. Ravel’s detractors 
will have it that “La Valse’ is Johann 
Strauss manqué, a feeble and futile echo 
of the true Wiener Waltzer. Even a Walz 
by Waldteutel, they maintain, has more of 
verve and élan, a more alluring tuneful- 
ness. Here as elsewhere, however, there is 
10o0om for two opinions. Although Ravel 
purposely avoided the obvious and 
forthright contours of the unabashed Vien- 
nese Waltz, it is possible to feel that he 
has caught its spirit and captured its flavor 
better than has any other of the successors 


of Johann the second, not even excepting 


ee 


Richard of “Der Rosenkavalier,” while the 
Waltz King could bedeck his tunes with no 
such ravishing instrumentai dress nor could 
he bring to play upon them in such wise’ 


‘the resources of harmony and counterpoint. 


So ingratiatine is ‘‘La Valse,’’ in the eyes 
of its» admirers, that one _ instinctively 
suspects its ultimate value. Things which 
are too immediately agreeable almost ai- 
ways bear within them the seeds of evanes- 
cence. But why enquire too closely into 
the possible permanence or impermanence 
of “La Valse?” If it lives the world is so 
much the richer; if it fades and languishes 
some future Ravel may fashicen a piace of 


like beguilement to tickle the ears and 


delight the hearts of our children or our 

grandchildren sufficient for us that we 

gather such tonal rosebuds while we may. 
W. 8. S. 
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BAUER AT 
BEST WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Pianist Plays Brahms’ 


Concerto at Seventh 


Concert 
Punk en. Oi 7 2.3 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of ‘pie aan 
> programme ot the concert given 
| by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


-“Choreographic poem, “La Valse.” 


| 
i 


pus Rex” of Sophocles; the introduc- | 
tion to the third act of “Tristan and | 
Isolde,” in which the English horn was 
played by Louis Speyer, and Ravel’s 


TWO GREAT PIECES OF MUSIC 


There were two great pieces of music 
on the programme: the Brahms con- 
certo, which is a less distinctive work, 
on the whole, than the other piano con- 
certo in D minor; but nevertheless both 
rugged and beautiful, and Wagner's 
music for Tristan who lies half con- 
scious, half dreaming, on a lonely 
shore—Waener at a veritable apex, so 
that notwithstanding Brahms and every- 
thing else which had gone _ before 


ithe first sombre pronouncement of the 
\love motive by the strings awed the. 


+ hearer. 


| 


t 
( 
t 


ness 
| long ‘‘Andante,’’ under his fingers was 
neither too long nor sentimental, save 
for 
Mr. 
his 
prevent 


M 


concert stage, where the full sonorities 
4of the instrument are heard as they are 


in the opera house. 
comparably more-cloquent, is the music 
of Tristan’s loneliness and longing with 
no stage, 
and 
have seen. 
pressive 

‘played the 
ing and 
what a writer of symphonic poems was 
lost in 
much upon the opera house! 


Brahms’ 
difficult to 
| conception 


We are among those, anyhow, who | 
would fain listen to the opera of Tris- | 
an, at least once, performed without 
song, played by an orchestra on the 


heard very rarely in the orchestra pit 
Better, by far, in- 


than with the finest scenery 
most romantic Tristans we 
It was an extremely im- 
performance. Mr. Speyer 
famous solo with deep feel- 
Alas, 


the 


vibrant beauty of tone. 


the Wagner who conferred so 


Mr. Bauer’s Virtuosity 


Bauer 
concerto 
excel. 
never 
sonority 


Mr. gave a performance of | 
which it would be 
The virility of his 
interfered with full- 


and true of tone. The 


not even 
plays on 

possibly 
Con- 


‘cello melody which 
Bedette, when he 
instrument, can 
sentimental! 


the 
Jean 
chosen 
sounding 


Pierre Monteux conductor, yesterday | Sider, too, Mr. Bauer's delightful play- 


afternoon in Symphony Hall, present- 
ed Harold Bauer as soloist in the per- 
formance of the Brahms. piano con- 
| certo in B flat. The orchestral com- 


positions were Dukas’ overture to Cor- |: 


ineille’s tragedy, “Polyeucte’; John 


ing of the finale. 
ment was not taken too seriously. 
once, it 
sparkled. 


that the ‘breadth of 
the great manner of the opening moOve- 
ment of this concerto is a trifle self- 
conscious, 


For once, that move- 
For 
danced and laughed and 
bemacknowledged, however, 
architecture and 


[it “must 


a little the speech of one 


| Knowles Paine’s Prelude to the “Oedi-| who realizes over-much the sacredness | 
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Mr. Harortp Bauer, pianist, was born in London, April 28, 1878. 
He began his musical career as a violinist, a pupil of Pollitzer, 
who formed him in many ways. He played in public when he was 
nine years old. For several years he gay ' iS SI 3 
suddenly | : h ae several years gave concerts with his sisters, 
revealed in a passage of ravishing i- Statement he must needs develop) lEthel. a pianist. and Winifred, a violinis sath a ae ; 
strumentation and musical ideas which | them! — Prosy, aihdtaelies | Ane ‘i » ap ee iy Oe Winifred, a violinist. In 1892 he decided to 

ve a pianist, first of all. As such he is almost wholly self-taught. 


render the hearer for the mo) cent | reminiscent of the conversation of re-| ; es 
It was in 1893 that he made his début as a pianist in Paris, which 


of ‘the forms which had their culm- 
nation in the music of Beethoven. Not 
that there lack passages of superb 
‘line and nobility, or certain tonal vistas 


by contrast rather than by any in- | 
herent qualities? How often in this| 
piece does not Brahms portentously | 
peculiar to Brahms, when the beauty | Utter platitudes of the most tiresome. 
of nature, as he knows it, ts cuddeniy | order, and not content’ with mere| 


breathless. ispectable bankers and merchants | 


Prof. Paine’s “Oedipus Rex” 


Was it in recollection of the recent! 
great performance of “Oedipus Rex” | 
-at the Opera House that Mr. Monteux | 
performed the music which Professor | 
Paine, first head of the music departe- 
ment of Harvard University wrote’ for 
the tragedy when it was performed by 
Harvard students in 1881? The music 
is infinitely creditable to him. One 
cannot claim for it vast originality, or | 
anything remotely approaching the | 
force and atmosphere of the drama. | 
But it is written most earnestly with | 
a sincerity real even while academic 
and genuine though old-fashioned ani | 
not original in the actual musical tex- } 
iture. And fpr 1881, when musical 
technic was as rare as musical cul- 
ture in this country? It isn’t at all a 
bad score. | 
| The final performance of the muste | 
'by Ravel was exceptionally advantage- | 
‘ous for the composer. It is curious to | 
realize how almost indecently clever | 
Ravel is. For all that, he never gets | 
beyond Ravel. 

Once more, in all the orchestraa’s per- | 
formances was evident the untiring in- 
dustry and the masterly labors of Mr. 
Monteux, which have brought the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra back to a 
technical and musical level they had 
not had for many years. The audience 

was quick to pay tribute. 


Harold B auer Coloist YF ge 
W ith Boston Orchestra 


The program of the seventh concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, was. 
Dukas, “Polyeucte,” Overture. 
Brahms, Concerto No. 2 in B flat major 

for piano and orchestra. 
Paine, Prelude to “Oidipus Tyrannus.” 
Wagener, Introduction to Act Ill, “Tristan 

and Isolde.” 
Ravel, “La Valse.” 

Harold Bauer was the pianist. 

Brahms’. concerto is a ponderous 
work and, let us frankly say, a dull 
one. There are here and there re- 
deeming features, as the ingratiating 
cello solo or the chief theme of the 
last movement. but are these not so 


es ee 


|gathered in 
'exclusive club. 


the safe retreat of an 

Thus does the music of Brahms 
ordinarily affect us, but Brahms 
played by Bauer and Monteux is an 
entirely different matter. It is doubt- 
ful if a more finely conceived and 
executed performance of this concerto 
were possible. Gone were the ponder- 
ous platitudes, the dull moments 0O 
mental inertia (Brahms in a “con- 
templative’ mood) and the trivialities 


‘decked out with all the trappings of 


real musical ideas, and in their place 
erace, imagination, deep emotion, 
even charm—a quality not conceded 


Brahms by even his most ardent ad- 
_mirers. 


And after all, are these quali- 
ties really in the music itself, requir- 


‘ing the touch of a master artist to 


bring them to life, or were they really 
the creations of Messrs. Bauer and 
Monteux,. who found the concerto a 
convenient framework for their fancy ? 


| Whatever may be the quality of the 


music there can be no two opinions 
regarding the playing of it, which was 
(speaking with all due restraint) in- 
comparable. 

The remainder of the program was 
dulled by this great playing, although 
ordinarily it would excite admiration. 
It was not without interest to hear 
Paine’s Preude to ‘(dipus Tyran- 
nus” and to recall the great service 
rendered to American music by its 
composer. Nor was it of interest for 
this reason merely. It still has life 
and the power to stir the emotions; 
it ig music nobly conceived, and writ- 
ten with a sincerity of purpose 
worthy of emulation. 

Will Dukas forever be remembered 
as the composer of “T/Apprenti 
Sorcier’? It would seem 8&0, SO far 
as the Overture to “Polyeucte” is 
concerned. Estimable music it is and 
there the matter ends. My. Speyer 
played the English horn solo in the 
prelude to the third act of “Tristan” 
with beauty of tone and phrasing. 
Ravel’s “La Vaise” brought the pro- 
gram to a brilliant close. 8S. M. 


‘ 


Concerto No. 5. at a concert in aid of the Chelsea Relief Fund. 


for a long time he called his home. Having played in many coun- 
tries, he came to the United States in 1900 and made his first appear- 
ance in this country at Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He has given many recitals here and played in chamber concerts. 
His appearances in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestré 
are as follows :— 

1900. December 1, Brahms’s Concerto, D minor, No. 2. 

1902, January 11, Schumann’s Concert-Piece, Op. 92, and Liszt’s “Dance of 
Death’* ; April 5, d’Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air.t 

1908, October 17, Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, B-flat minor, No. 1. 

1906, February 3, Schumann’s Concerto. 

1908, April 18, Emanuel Moor’s Concerto,t Op. 57; April 27 


al, 


Beethoven's 


1911, November 25, Schumann’s Concerto. 
1914, January 17, Brahms’s Concerto, D minor, No. 1, November 28, and 
Beethoven's Concerto, G major, No. 4. 

1916, February 25, Brahms’s Concerto No. 2. 

1919, March 28, Beethoven’s Concerto, E-flat major, No. 0. 

1920, October 15, Brahms’s Concerto, D minor, No. 1. 


Pianists as They Play 
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(The drawing by Gordon Bryant) 


Harold Bauer 


“Assisting Artist” at the Sympnony Concerts 
(By Courtesy of Musical America) 
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. 4, in D minor, op. 120 


SSal 
Soloist 


(Played without pause) 
[First time in Boston] 


cherzo 
IV. Largo; Finale 


CONCERTO in C minor for Viola and Orchestra 


4 
». 


"ROMEO ALONE” and ‘THE BALL AT THE 


OVERTURE to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont,’’ op. 84 
CAPULETS,”’ from the Dramatic Symphony, 


SYMPHONY No 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


I. Andante; Allegro 


Il. Romanza 


LIONEL TERTIS 


I. Allegroa 
If. Andante cantabile 
III. Finale; Allegro scherzando 


IIT. 


SEASON 19938--24. 

PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
KIGHTLAH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 8.15 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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7 Nal a iin an orchestra were selected ‘‘merely 
| ‘because they were too wicked or too 
| i | | | Bente to play the violin.” | 


York Bowen, as a composer and 


i A . , pianist, has long been associated with 
i NYH 1 Mr. Tertis. Besides the concerto played 

yesterday, Mr. Bowen has written al 

| § sonata and emailer pieces for the | 
viola, The concerto was played in 

—_—_——_—__—_—— London by Mr. Tertis as far back as 

. 1908. It is evidently a composition for 

Lionel Tertis, _ Expected a& virtuoso, for display. It might be 
Ik T +8 ] oe ae oa ae ae and fe depth 

: 1] of the instrument, as far as the com- 
since 1908, Ma es initia | pass is concerned. ‘The value of the 

1 , ‘purely musical contents is slight, but 

Appearance with Viola one can easily see how the concerto 
.€ains popular favor, when played by 


: an accomplished artist. Perhaps the 

: .most pleasing portion is the Andante 

BOWEN CONCERTO , with tts sentimental theives but an 
HAS FIRST HEARING audience would also be impressed by 


the orchestration that has a glitter, 
_ that abounds tn surprises, of which are 


| .not to the advantage of the solo in- 
By PHILIP. HALE strument. The concerto chiefly served 

The eighth concert of the Boston _ this purpose; the exhibition of Mr. 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, - Tertis’s remarkable technical  pro- 
conductor, took place yesterday after- ficlency and his musical phrasing. With 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program .all due deference to the opinion of 
was as follows: Beethoven, Overture Mr. Tertis, it is doubtful whether the 


to “Egmont’’;' Schumann, Symphony, viola is an instrument for a concerto 
D minor, No. 4; Bowen, Concerto in C 


‘in conventional form. There were many 
minor vor viola and orchestra (first times in the performance when the 
Rerlion, “Romeo Alone” and. “hall at] BEATER forgot there is such an instr 
2€TrHoz, «nomeo 4 € ee a ment as the viola an oug e€ Was 
i = ong lhe WB yey Sees Lhnabiphg rite listening to a gp viele re with 

ne new ee at skill. Mr. Monteux and. the or- 
Statement in the spring of 1908 that Pocetcn ‘nahaimuenaal in a masterly, a 
Mr. Tertis would arrive here in the iii kasd wemeamen Fortunate, indeed, 
fall to: be the leader of the viola sec- is the artist who has as sympathetic, 
tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra] ” d and helpful conductor as’ 
and the viola of the Hess-Schroeder | [xPetenced an f | 
String Quartet. The pleasurable an- | * ice uther walektione aa) ae call for | 
ticipation was not fulfilled. Mr. Tertis eit yjangh fe opibing’. remarks. The. per-| 
| _ _ FF ‘the able} © | 

hae Cae gg d tbr ys bo oa at a alah formance was. fully up to the high'| 
Sor eens years Mr “Pertis has de- i hance li Aa gy + en ‘ 

: yy 1P, bertis Ss cl ar Mr. ngy’s oboe 
voted his art to the viola. In an in- ont yeh ap ae Ren music “ane to 
teresting article contributed to the a by Berlioz: it was.a pleasure 
Daily Telegraph of London last Febru- to hear again the romantic song and 
ary and reprinted in the symphony pro- | © herzo Trio of Schumann. The climax 
Sram book of this week he tells of the a the Egmont’ overture—one of those 
early and long-continued prejudice pal, thay in which Beethoven shouts 
against the viola as a solo instrument for joy asia tosses his hat in the air— 
and how he struggled to remove this was achieved in a thrilling manner, and 
and other, musician Co Teecser® | the feverish passion of i as Wak 
: f Agena: ee oe 4 | aS eloquently expressec as was his 

soso al gga gyn nrg oe melancholy, his brooding, his regrets. 
Waa tea ting ee keactine’ Dy Py wf | The concert will be Pe chit ifn 3 
, . c ( TIOLE , - 

ming ie | The program of next week is as fo 

neo Mt dapat pope had ty Sraeeee | lows: Handel, Concerto Gronte. ah 6, 
C ! : Sle 1e Ss: - @ ¢ " vg 

ps . , | @ minor; Stuart Mason, Bergerle 
ane its constitution inured for (suite in three movements, first per- 
er ee po parma vir hl formance, conducted by he Sone 

some 0 e mic | Straus mestica, 
of sleeping sickness,” and he refers to) srr, le ei 


the “bad old days’’ when viola players / 


° . { . } »7 2 ~\ Tt} ony 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphon: 
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VIOLA HAS © 
DAY WITH | 


SYMPHONY 


‘cello, and a considerable amount for 


the double-bass—it was as double-bass 
virtuoso that Serge Koussevitsky, ths 
next conductor of the Boston Orches- 
tra, first became known. The viola’s 
tone, to be sure, sounds a little odd 
when played solo for more than a few 
seconds; but after a few minutes one 
becomes accustomed to it, and it has 
an appeal all its own. 

The tone of the viola suggests, 
lower register, a muffled (not 


in the 
muted) 


‘cello, and in the upper, @ rather thin- 


"iy 
pi 


i 
G 


| WITH A VIOLA 
FOR NOVEL SPICE 


MR. TERTIS WITH THE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


this Symphony i 


onous, repetitiou 


ehestra, intrinsica 
3rief, indeed, are th 

> one, except the 1 

d flowing. He thinks, 

Mendelssohn, the agile, though saying 
aothing, could put such “development” to 
the blush. Yet Schumann, Laving something 
to say, and feeling it withal, is thereby 
caved. No doubt he was proud of the 
workmanship of the Finale. He would give 
the pedagogues reason to admire it. Yet now- 
adays it stirs by the brightness of the melo- 
dy, the glow of the progress. The rhythm 
of the Scherzo springs from the Schumann 
He can sing in 


It has a dark, contralto A Rare Virtuoso Not Too Advantageously af thick-coming fancies. 


i ried expression. 
of course, well brought out yesterday, | 
for the concerto was written to exploit | 

instrument, and the player demon- | 

strated that it is possible to perform all | 
the violin tricks on the viola, as well | 
lovely | 


Concerto for Instru- | 


ment Played by 


| 
“ id | 
Lionel Tertis | 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Pierre Moateux, conductor, gave its | 


eighth programme of the season in) 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, | 
with Lionel Tertis, viola player, as | 


soloist. The programme included 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, op. 
84; Schumann’s fourth symphony 1n 
D-minor, op. 120; York Bowen's 
concerto in C .minor for viola and 


orchestra, and “Romeo Alone” and 


? 


“The Ball at the Capulets,’ 


Berlioz’ dramatic symphony, 
meo and Juliet.” 


from 


ee ae me 


A MASTER VIRTUOSO 


‘Mr. Tertis ts a distinguished virtuoso 
and exponent cf the viola as a solo ‘{n- 
strument. The literature for the viola 
is scant even now; before Mr. Tertls 
and a few other-enthusiasts created 4 
demand, it was all but non-existent. 
Plenty of music has been written for the 


voiced violin. 
color, and a wide range of subtly va- 


as 
legato effects. 


ity 


Its possibilities were, 


to produce from it some 
The concerto. while it shows familiar- 
with the modern harmonic idiom, 
indicates also that its composer has 


not thought it necessary to throw 


overboard all the practices of the mas- 


ters. That is to say, he is capable of 
melodic invention, and he is willing to 
allow a melodic line to live and grow 
instead of cutting off in its infancy, 
as most of his contemporaries do. You 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 


a Ro- 


tallv or vertically. 
the movement sounded 


the 
cadenza 


' ness, and 
for its 
brance. 

i the fireworks 

lis just about 
| passages in 
| certo, or anv 


that’s for 


are discharged, and i 


other of the kind. 
'terful ease. 
‘times by the audience, 
abetted by the orchestra. 


aided 


can listen to his music either horizon- 
At a first hearing 


. 


conventional, 
the second was notable for melodious- 
third was conspicuous 
remem- 
This is the passage in which 


4 
L 


as musical as the display 
Mendelssohn’s violin con- 


Mr. tertis met all demands with mas- 
and was recalled many 
and 


The rest of the programme of coursé 
was thrice familiar music, but it served 


to impress one once 
weekly occurrence) with 
ordinary power, plasticity 


the 
and 


more (this is a 
extra- 
elo- 


quence of the orchestra Mr. Monteux 


has rebuilt. 


received spirited interpretation, 


Beethoven and Schumann 
and 


the Berlioz excerpt renewed admiration 
for the composer’s genius for orches- | 


tration. 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 
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‘chords beat large 
| and 
| periods, 


Placed—Beethoven Goes Curiously Un- 
applauded—Schumann Thick but Scng- 
ful—Berlioz by Conductors Beloved 


owe ee + eee ee ee 


Hk Anti-Beethoven Society, once 

jocularly formed in New York, may 

take heart of grace, At the Sym- 

phony Concert of yesterday, the 
‘first item upon the programme was his 
| Overture to Goethe’s play, “Egmont.” It is 
| music of Beethoven’s prime. Through 
'three-quarters of a century it has been both 
| classic and alive. The fateful chords at the 
ibeginning still strike home. The rushing 
| measures of the close—piccolo screaming 
‘above, brasses striding below—shout in full 
| frenzy. Between, sound the pity and the 
| pang of Egmont’s fate, glamoured in tones, 
'of themselves touching ear and heart. Here 
| The per- 
| The tragic 


abides romantic beauty, singing. 
matched the music. 
and deep; in euphony 
streamed the 
yet benign. 
to heaven. 


formance 


transparency 
mournful 
leapt 


The end 


cried and Beethoven, 


‘hearing, might have been well pleased. Mr. | 
‘that Mr. 


' Monteux and the orchestra were altogether 


' in the vein. 


‘taken for granted here and now? 


Their reward—and the com- 
poser’s—-was a light patter of app ause as 
perfunctory and polite as though Beethoven 


were some impressionist from Paris, some , 


he so 
Is the 


orchestra—raised at last to its old mettle— 
already routine upon these Friday ears? 
Yet the same audience clapped hands so 
long and loudly after Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in D minor that the conductor twice 
returned and finally bade the band stand 
to still heartier plaudits. Unlike one or 
another predecessor, Mr. Monteux does not 
much lighten, clarify or vary the instru- 
mental, the harmonic, warp and woof cf 
Schumann’s music. Surer than ever might 
the hearer be yesterday that he was no 


variation-maker from Berlin. Is 


composer for orchestra—uniless some inner | 
tin i 
R© teard from his hands in chamber-pleces, 
Symphony of the coming of spring; the | 


Symphony of conjugal elation; pages of the! 


fervor burned the clouds away as in 


musie to “Manfred” and to “Faust.” The 


instrumental and the harmonic texture 


songful | 
‘orchestral choir, 


(engage 


of | 


the Romanza—the old, far-off wistful tune, 
by imagination fondled. Through the 
formulas and the layers of the first move- 
ment he does now and then swing free. 
After all the scholar that would be could 
not stifle the singer that was. Through the 
thickest of instrumentation still pierces the 
romantic gleam. If it overlooked Beetho- 
ven’s Overture, the same audience had its 
intuitions about Schumann’s Symphony. 


---————-~ 


Thereafter Mr. Lionel Tertis played the 
viola—to admiration, with divination, for 
all that the instrument as solo-voice may 
convey. He summoned its plaintive 
plangency ; sounded its penetrating note; 
eave it an unexpected sonority; drew from 
it as strange a songful warmth. Obviously 
he cherishes his instrument; out of affec- 
tion he idealizes it; after the manner of 
loved objects, even if they be of wood and 
strings, it returns him more than it gives 
to others, perfunctory, dutiful, indifferent. 
A viola, then, has individuality, outside an 
for half an hour may} 
the ear and please the fancy. It 
do so, in particular, in the Concerto 
York Bowen, the Briton, wrote for 
it and that Mr. Tertis yesterday played. 
The piece is smoothly shapen by a prac- 
tised musician. Over seemly surfaces run 
amiable melodies, pleasing figures set in 
a pliant passage-work. There is even an 
artful and unobtrusive cadenza for the | 
solo-instrument. Here, there and every- 
where the music invites the viola to do 
‘ts full office, yet dwells not too long. upon 
these well devised opportunities. 

Composer and vir‘uoso each led the in- 
strument by an affectionate’ hand and | 
warm was the applause for all three. Yet | 
somehow a single viola seemed to evapo-— 
rate through the lengths, breadths and 
heights of Symphony Hall. Two months 
ago in Mrs. Coolidge’s little “temple” of 
chamber-music, Mr. Tertis disclosed the 
viola as instrument of unexpected indi- 
viduality, variety, suggestion and charrh. 


may 


it gave them a fresh savor, at moments a 
novel beauty. Yet, in spite of his clear, 
penetrating, plastic and perfumed tone, a 





full-bodied Concerto tended to smother it,|, The SYMphOony vee mont’ overture Momaniticitsm . < iti, > Ro: ’ 
for all Mr. Monteux’s lightening pains.| mmo! movi vent detached by Mr. Mon eT Tea ee Gem eee boi 

For intimacy—it was easy to suspect—are “from its proper ct 
‘the Viola and Mr. Tertis. Therein the hear- | “Romeo and Juliet” 
er perceives their twin perfections. | numbers. ‘ ; ‘in caes Se V he “iste “ ‘ ver : 
ier : f the present orchestra re-| Mr Tertis be m 5 Td 1a 7 s : Ge Bane 
fumnedin a fragment of Berlioz’s Symphony | should not be played by men trained-as ymphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, | of less skilled conductors and ph yed | 


; » Vv t by those willing to cul- conductor, took place yester -|) Dp than: tae 
‘upon ‘Romeo and Juliet’——-music that Mr. Messina possibilitids without attempt- Dp y day after | DY an orchestra less perfect. than th i 


Monteux, like Dr. Muck, obviously enjoys. | ing the better known solo instrumen /noon in Symphony Hall. | Boston Symphony it may well sound) 
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ae _ The eighth concert by the Boston| wait hace dn a ae 
o oston | would have it changed? In the hands) 
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‘It is the custom to label Mahler as the || f{e played yesterday with a warmth | _ Lionel Tertis was the soloist. ineffective. Yesterday it only seryed | 
conductors’ symphonist. By the sameé/jand variety of tonal] color, ya yy The program: to reveal more fully, if that wer , 
token Berlioz, in many a piece, may more prised. many of oe ie he BL. Bn 5 er eben cs ait : ie a e 
| “ | lg dani, | a ren—Overture to “Hgmont.”’ ¢ ; ‘ 
appeal to them ‘than to less susceptible || rocts not previously heard from @ Schumann—Symphony No. fin D minor. orchestra has attained. | 

“| 


hearers. Once in so ofen they will play his viola, and distinct from those possible | Bowen—Concerto in’ Cn ; : egg Fe 

— a . ; , > minor for viol And so, too, did th : 

“Fantastic Symphony,” which is beginning {| on a'violin. He has proved that ‘virtu- | and orchestra. eae fragments from hee tace ee o pay 

to wither; or his symphony of “Harold in || oso echnique” oan well be applied to _ Berlioz—"Romeo Alone” and “Ball at the . . omeo and: 
| 


possible, the perfections to which the } 


ia : | ’ rto, Capulets,” from “R ; pede Juliet.” Would that the entire sym- 
Italy,” which is already wizened. If they |the viola. But Mr Bowens conce C Romeo and Juliet. : ¢ Sym 

tape “Ben- | 3 unded like a rather inferior : | vhony might be give “Nie: 

“ al cli obpaed Ameo Ale = Dips Be Eien “i ems with little, mod- Romanticism held full sway yester- mtaaate necartiee. bh th ebay 
yvenuto ‘ i was appallingly dull to av . ; ee renee hid | one Of 
val,” they will not forego that to “King |a'listener not interested in “stunt” per-. on ws Se a ape how else may the recent conductors understands the real 
Lear,” to “The Corsair,” or even “Les | ¢gormers. : | Beethoven of “Egmont” be tagged and spirit of this music. Mr. Longy, whose 


Francs Juges.” Truth to tell, this tonal- It is a pity Mr Teitis was not content classified?) and never did musie sound solo formed the greater part of the gz 
: , standard or- eas al 4 ne | 
weene of Capulet’s fete seems now no to play one of the on prominent viola | fresher or more convincing. Curiously first movement, has been so familiar a | 


Coe atl tl ge lating solos in them, even if the BOOT ete | cnough only that of York Bowen, of figure for so many years that his re=. 
“general dance’ in Ravel’s “Daphnis and SOF Pieay oe aol pol AAR oe BS, Fo 7) vur own time, seemed faded and worn. markable qualities as an artist have. 
Chloé,” and it shrivels away. On Berlioz’s | the Symphony concerts are intended to | But in reality the date of a composi- tae Sd pe been taken for granted. He 
‘pages Capulet’s lordly house keeps none | give their hearers music, not to display tion has little to do with its musica] !5 the greatest glory of the orchestra; | 
too distinctive state. Far more illusory | even the most prodigious talents or the content and although here and there let no one who heard him play yester- | 
is the preluding of the musing Romeo | Most phenomenal instruments. the turn of a phrase, or a harmonic “@Y deny it. Beauty of tone and phrase 

formula may remind us of the pass- ©Uaracterized his playing, but monet 


; " ont’ overture fared better 
through music precise as is the way of sane asta paler works of Beethoven “ 
ing years, such music as that of Bee- | than this it was colored with the poetic! 
thoven, Schumann and Berlioz played '™agination of a great artist. Ae 


Berlioz with melody, yet suffused with an | pave fared at Mr Monteux’ hands. The 
amorous melancholy throbbing against the || performance ~ was effective, yet there " 
yesterday will never grow old or out- | a, Mr. Tertis played the viola part in 
worn, / 'ork Bowen’s concerto, and almost 


35 | being ‘‘all in 
lustrous night. Upon it, creeping across ung about it an air of it . 
vistas, the music of the dance begins to the day’s work.” The Berlioz and Schu 
In “Egmoni” Mr. Monteux again. anccecdert in making this essentialig 
gave one of the interpretations ot | @™ music interesting. His tone is) 


‘mann were brilliantly played. 
steal. . . . Conductor and orchestra | “yr Monteux has always shown marked 

Beethoven which wiil long be asso-_ rich 0 per’, wae he is the master of 

ciate ‘j ‘is e ‘aa ©very technical resource of the instru- 

After Schumann stopped trying in the jated with his name here. It was tru-. 


‘were at one with Berlioz in imagination. || sympathy for Schunann’s music. He 
erent \!first movement to ‘‘develop’’ according dramatic without exaggeration, force- 0 He is also a musician of taste. 
TERTIS SOLOIST AT | to orthodox first movement form and be- ful without violence and above all it an refinement, who gave evident 
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They enriched his song. Almost they || succeeded in spite of the ineffective 
writing for orchestra in making most 
emncred his mance. . HT. Po | of the D minor symphony “sound. 
gan to rhapsodize when he should tech- was Beethoven, not Monteux pleasure by his playing, a welcome ad= 
: nically have recapitulated the music has De ied wy. CUA. tothe , Ag 
/ || real imaginative power. Yet it does Schumann's symphony again recalls dition to our concert rooms. 8. M.- } 
' ¢ | R sound as though composed for piano * - Se | 
and yb clumsily moa 7 PF ers | Lj 2 * * | 
! i ay aang : humann never learneé 6) n j , . 
ia se Spar 3 tra. Bebusis | lonel Tertis, viola player, was born at West Hartlepool, Eng- 


a ae. lly, a ‘ land, December 2¢ 7G. : 
Viola Player Heard in New Bg Rg pape Aa eo go pi Bert er 29, 1876. He is a teacher at the Guildhall School 


melodic idiom ig nearer that of the 20th | 
century. Its orchestration is still of | 


| dazzling brillisnce. The music has in-| 
Concerto tensely dramatic qualities. Why does) 


(Born at Cronch Hill, London, on February 22, 1884; living in London) 


o ; ~ 


not someone revive the whole work, | 
which contains parts for a chorus and | 


ae York Bowen, composer, pianist, and teacher, took his first piano- 
The assisting soloist at yesterday’s | for solo singers, as well as other or-| | 


forte lessons fro is * ej 

*SSONs m his mother. At the age , ylayed j 
ublic  (Dussck’s © . At the age of eight he played in 
p Yussek’s Concerto in I‘). He continued to study the 


an Englishman who has made his repu-||}card yesterday? Berlioz, never a pop- pianoforte with A. Izard at the Blacl 


tatio 1 f that unduly neg-| | ul poser, i h | years. His teacl <heath Conservatory for two 
ation as a player o n -||ular composer, is now too much neg- ars. IS teachers at the Roy yf Musie 
lected instrument, the viola. York | | lected. | yal Academy of Music, London, were 


Svmphony ertis,||chestral movements besides ‘“‘Romeo 
Symphony concert was Lionel Tertis Alone’ and “The Ball at the Capulets’’ 


. aa . 
| mars | Next week a Handel ‘Concerto Tobias Matthay yanoforte : ‘pea qelk Corder 2 ~it37 
| Bowen, who has been Mr ‘Tertis’ a0- || Groceo.” » new piece, ealicd “Bergorie,” (pis ) and Frederick Corder (composition). 


companist in concert tours, wrote the||by Stuart Mason, and conducted by. the a this Academy he took many prizes, and was awarded successively 
concerto played yesterday for him. Tt}; composer, and Strauss’ ‘“‘Domestic Sym- the Erard and the Sterndale Bennett scholarships Since 1905 he 


phony” fill the program. There is no : : 
affords ample opportunity for feats of || soloist, and no Christmas music. has given pianoforte lessons at the Academy. He made his first 
a mature pianist in 1904. He soon asso- 


1 which ubtl ts reason for |; a ‘ : 
skill, which is doubtless its Se PA Ne 4 London as 
ciated himself in concert work with Mr. Terti : 
o's 1t ‘ 27° ? >» 
for him. ertis and wrote music 





spacious hall, a substantial orchestra, a 


full-bodied Concerto tended to smother it,| 


for all Mr. Monteux’s lightening pains. 
For intimacy—it was easy to suspect—are 
the viola and Mr. Tertis. Therein the hear- 
er perceives their twin perfections. 

The glories of the present orchestra re- 
turned ina fragment of Berlioz’s Symphony 
upon ‘Romeo and Juliet’—music that Mr. 
Monteux, like Dr. Muck, obviously enjoys. 
It is the custom to label Mahler as the | 
conductors’ symphonist. 
token Berlioz, in many a piece, may more 


Tae st symphony was Schumann's in D 
minor. 
mere a movément detached 


'teux from 
“Romeo and Juliet” were 


numbers. 


“Bemont’” overture 
: bY oe perlion 

rover context in Berlioz 

+ best the other 


Beethoven’s 


Mr “Tertis believes that the viola | 


should not be played by men trainedas | 


violinists, but by 


By the same iiand variety 


appeal to them than to less susceptible | 


hearers. Once in so ofen they will play his 


“Hantastic Symphony,” which is beginning 


to wither; or his symphony of “Harold in 
Italy,” which is already wizened. If they 
have reason with the overtures to “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” and of the ‘‘Roman Carni- 
val,” they will not forego that to “King 
Lear,” to “The Corsair,” or even “Les 
Francs Juges.” Truth to tell, this tonal- 
scene of Capulet’s féte seems now Nno 
“great shakes.” Set it beside the festal 
music of Strauss’s “Don Juan,” or the 
“seneral dance’ in Ravel's “Daphnis and 
Chloé,” and it shrivels away. On Berlioz’s 
pages Capulet’s lordly house Keeps none 
too distinctive state. Far more illusory 
is the preluding of the musing Romeo 
through music precise as is the way of 
Berlioz with melody, yet suffused with an 
amorous melancholy throbbing against the 
lustrous night. Upon it, creeping across 
vistas, the music of the dance begins to 
TT a Conductor and orchestra 
were at one with Berlioz in imagination. 
They enriched his song. Almost they 
glamored his dance. rac he es 


_——_——-~ 


TERTIS SOLOIST AT 

SYMPHONY: CONCERT 
Viola Player Heard in New 
| Concerto 


{the 


| 
' 


: 
| 


those willing to cul- | 
tivate its possibilitiés without ner | 
ing the better Known solo instrument. | 
He played yesterday with a warmth: 
0 of tona] color, which sur- 
prised many of his listeners. In the! 
higher registers especially, he produced — 
effects not previously heard from @ 
viola, and distinct from those possible 
on a violin. He has proved that ‘‘virtu- 
oso echnique’ can well be applied to 
the viola. But (Mr Bowen's concerto, 
which sounded like a_ rather inferior 
work of Vieuxtemps with a little mod- 
ern embroidery, was appaliingly dull to 
a listener not interested in “stunt” per-. 
formers. 
It is a pity Mr Teitis was not content 
to play one of the several standard or- 
chestral works with prominent viola 
solos in them, even if the opportunities | 
for display had been fewer. The viola. 
is a worthwhile solo instrument. But 
the Symphony concerts are intended to, 
give their hearers musio, not to display | 
even the most prodigious talents or the 
most phenomenal instruments. 
The “Egmont” overture fared better 
than some other works of Beethoven 
have fared at Mr Monteux’ hands. The 
erformance -was effective, yet there | 
Coie about it an air of it being ‘‘all in 


day’s work.” The Berlioz and Schu- 


|mann were brilliantly played. 


| 


Mr Monteux has always shown marked 
sympathy for Schu’nann’s music. He | 
succeeded in spite of the ineffective 
writing for orchestra in making most 
of the D minor symphony “sound.”’ 


| After Schumann stopped trying in the 


The assisting soloist at yesterday’s | 


an Englishman who has made his repu- 


tation as a player of that unduly neg- 
York 


| Symphony concert was Lionel Tertis, 


| lected viola. 


instrument, the 


| Bowen, who has been Mr Tertis’ ac- | 
‘companist in concert tours, wrote the | | by Stuart 
| It | 
| affords ample opportunity for feats of 

‘skill, which is doubtless its reason for | 


'concerto played yesterday for him. 


first movement to ‘‘develop’’ according 
to orthodox first movement form and be- 
gan to rhapsodize when he should tech- 
nically have recapitulated the music has | 
real imaginative power. Yet it does | 
sound as though composed for piano 
and then clumsily arranged for orches- | 
tra. Schumann never learned to think | 
orchestrally. 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Jullet’’ wears | 
maich better than most of Schumann. Its | 
melodic idiom ig nearer that of the 20th | 
century. Its orchestration is still of | 
dazzling brillisnce. The music has in-) 
tensely dramatic qualities. Why does. 
not someone revive the whole work, | 
| which contains parts for a chorus and. 
for solo singers, as well as other or-| 
chestral movements besides ‘‘Romeo| 
Alone’ and “The Ball at the Capulets’’ 
heard vesterday”? Berlioz, never a pop- 
ular composer, iS now too much neg- 
| lected. 
| Next 
Grosso,”’ 


week a Handel ‘Concerto 
a new piece, called “‘Bergerie,”’ | 
Mason, and conducted by the 
composer, and Strauss’ ‘‘Domestic Sym- 
phony” fill the program. There is no+ 
soloist, and no Christmas music. | 


| the familiar criticism that he -lHttle 
understood the orchestra. But is not 
his orchestration a natural outcome of. 
his musical ideas? And after all, who. 
would have it changed? In the hands | 
of less skilled conductors and played, 
by an orchestra less perfect than the. 
Boston Symphony it may well sound | 
ineffective. Yesterday it only served | 
‘oO reveal more fully, if that were. 
possible, the perfections to which the | 
orchestra has attained. | 
; And so, too, did the playing of the 
fragments from Berlioz’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” Would that the entire sym- | 
phony might be given here before Mr. | 
Monteux’s departure, for he alone of | 
recent conductors understands the real | 
spirit of this music. Mr. Longy, whose | 
solo formed the greater part of the | 
first movement, has been so familiar a_ 
figure for so many years that his re-/! 
iarkable qualities as an artist have. 
(oo often been taken for granted. He. 
is the greatest glory of the orchestra: | 
let no one who heard him play yester- | 
day deny it. Beauty of tone and phrase | 
characterized his playing, but more> 
than this it was colored with the poetic | 
imagination of a great artist. | 
é Mr, Tertis played the viola part in! 
1:Oork Bowen’s concerto, and almost 
succeeded in making this essentiail¢ 
dull music interesting. His tone is 
rich and pure, and he is the master of 
every technical resource of the instru- 
ment. He is also a musician of taste 
and refinement, who eave evident. 
pleasure by his playing, a welcome ad- 
dition to our concert rooms. S. M. 


Dy » person) Re SCE ast is 
‘Romanticism Rules Boston 
Symphony’s Eighth | 

ymphony's Eighth Program 
The eighth concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
-noon in Symphony Hall. 

Lione] Tertis was the soloist. 

The program: 
Beethoven— Verture to “Hgmont.” 
enn Symphony No. 4 in D minor 

owen—Concerto in € minor ‘or ‘ola 

and orchestra. sigh hn aes 
Berliaz-——“‘Romeo Alone” and “Ball at the 
Capulets,” from ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

Romanticism held full sway yester- 
(ay afternoon (for how else may the 
Beethoven of “Egmont” be tagged and 
classified ?) and never did music sound 
fresher or more convincing. Curiously 
cnough only that of York Bowen, of 
vur own time, seemed faded and worn. 
But in reality the date of a composi- 
tion has little to do with its musical 
content and although here and there 
the turn of a phrase, or a harmonic 
formula may remind us af the pass- 
ng years, such music as that of Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Berlioz played 
vesterdayv will never grow old or out- 
worn, | 

In “Kemonti’ Mr. 
save one oft the 


Monteux again 
interpretations of 
| beethoven which wiil long be asso- 
ciated with his name here. It was 
dramatic without exaggeration, force- 
ful without violence and above all it 
was Beethoven, not Monteux. 
Schumann's symphony again recalls 
& 


we * 

% ee eee | ; | 
' Lionel Tertis, viola player, was born at West Hartlepool, Eng- 
> " ¢) ait 4 . ° . ° 

and, Decembet ~J, 1876. He is a teacher at the Guildhall School 
of Music. 

(Born at Cronch Hill, London, on February 22, 1884; living in London) 
York Bow 2 oO wer 16 4 : :, . ’ . 
| forte alias dea Ce pianist, and teacher, took his first piano- 
ae 7D alinerte l nis mother. At the age of eight he played in 
i USS¢ k’s Concerto in I’). He continued to study the 
| noi " peers Izard at the Blackheath Conservatory for two 
years. H1s teachers at » Wine m ae , 
| Tobias M: ee icher' at the Royal Academy of Music, London, were 
| i “0d ye a (pianoforte) and Frederick Corder (composition). 
AL lis ACade j r ‘ y 170 ‘ r . 
| pl cb 1demy he took many prizes, and was awarded successively 
| ard and the Sterndale Bennett scholar hi Sit 905 
jhas given pianoforte less arships. Since 1905 he 
orte iessons at the Academy. He made his first 

as a mature pianist in 1904. He soon asso- 


j;appearance in London 
k with Mr. Tertis and wrote music 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


i 
' 
i 
| 
} 
‘ 


|Clated himself in concert wor 
‘for him. 
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SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA, op. 53 
(In one movement) 
Conducted by the Composer) 
SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 2. 
Tasso, Lamento e Triotifo 


BERGERIE 


I. Sonnerie et Sarabande pour les Bergers 


II. Air Pastoral 


OVERTURE to “‘The Magfe Flute” 


Symphony Hall. 
IIl. Gaillarde et Départ pour les Pays du Tendre 


SEASON 
NINTH PROGRAMME 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21, AT 2.30 P.M. 


(First performance. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 8.15 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Strauss’ Symphony 


STUART MASON, 
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TS COMPELLING 
Boston Symphony Orches-| 


tra Makes Strauss “‘Do- 
mestica” Impressive 


‘MASON’S “BERGERIE” 


a 


om -- oe eee 


ADDS MUCH CHARM 


— +—--—s 


By PHILIP HALE 

The ninth concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, 
conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall. The 
program was as follows: Mozart, 
overture to “The Magic Flute”; 
Strauss, Symphonia Domestica;3 
Stuart Mason, Bergerie (Sonnerie 
et Sarabande pour les Bergers; Air 
pastorale; Gaillarde et Depart pour 
le pays du Tendre; first time; con- 
ducted by the composer), Liszt, Sym- 
phonic poem, “Lament and Triumph 
of Tasso.” 

There are some who think that the 
muse of Richard Strauss in this in- 
stance should have exercised birth-con- 
trol. 


We cannot subscribe to this opinion. 
With or without a program, this Sym- 
phony contains pages of appropriately | 
homely and wholesome sentiment: pages | 
of glowing beauty; pages that are ex- | 
citing and in the Straussian manner | 
glorious. It is true that there are 
also bombastic pages, sound and fury, 


| that, if there is reference to a pro- 
|§ram, the journal of events in a Ger- 


man apartment, are absurdly incon- 
gruous. 

Following the program reverently, 
one would say at the end of the per- 
formance: ‘There were terrible doings 
in the apartment .of Mr. and Mrs. 
Strauss. Why did not the neighbors 
call in the police?” 

This ‘‘Domestic” Symphony had been 
played at concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra four times. The last 


.| Performance was in 1912. Never was| 


| the muSfe on the whole so impressi\ 


So compelling, so persuasive as it was: 


yesterday led by Mr. Monteux and 
Played emotionally and superbly by the 


orchestra. It is true that the weaker. 


pages—they are at the same _ time 
among the most pretentious—showed 
their inherent weakness, for not even 
Mr. Monteux and the orchestra ean 
supply ideas that the composer lacks or 
glorify fuss and feathers. It is true 
that as a complete work of art the 
Symphony is not equal to Strauss’s 


} ‘Til Eulenspiegel’’ or ‘‘Don Juan.” But 


forgetting all about “‘the easy going 
husband,’’ the “lively” wife, the par- 


| ents gloating over their presumably in- 
| teresting baby, the morning bath—an 
| unusual event in Germany—the dispute 
| over the future of the boy—forgetting 


that Richard Strauss had a wife, baby, 
an apartment and that the family was 


| astir at 7 A. M.—one can enjoy, praise 
| be moved and excited by many pages 
}in this supposedly autobiographical 


work, 

Mr. Mason’s ‘“Bergerie’’ is charming 
music, music to be played at an ex- 
hibition of Watteau’s paintings. George 
Moore said long ago of Thomas Hardy 
that in his early novels he tried to show 
how ‘‘jolly country’? he could be. The 
sneer came from envy rather than dis- 
criminating criticism. Mr. Mason did 
not fall into the error of attempting to 


be more 18th century than Couperin. 


and Rameau. He says in his modest 
note contributed to the Program Book: 
“IT did not intend to imitate 18th cen- 
tury music, although I suppose that 
the general style of that music may 
have been in my mind as I wrote.”’ 
Fortunately Mr. Mason, having musi- 


cal ideas of his own, having ‘a poetic 


nature, appreciating the 18th century, 
caught the spirit of it. Educated largely 


'in Paris, he has not been disturbed by 


the frantic endeavors of the _ ultra- 
modern school to make the bourgeois 


isit up in wonder. He knows the value 
of clearness, simplicity. directness, logi- 


cal sequence. His orchestral scores are 
never gaudy; his music has demi-tints 
as well as exquisite colors. .Writing for 
a small orchestra, knowing the admir- 
able qualities of the virtuosos who were 


| to play. his ‘‘Bergerie,’’ he ‘wrote for 


them cunningly, without sacrificing to 
mere individual display. It would be 


‘hard to say which one of the three 


movements is the most delightful: The 
call to. the peasants—nor Zola’s, but 
those of the old France of legend, song 
and art, and the Sarabande tinged with 
tender melancholy; the beautiful ‘air for 
the English horn; or the departure for 
Cythera, with its finely imagined end- 
ing. It is a pleasure to add that the 
Suite was warmly .appreciated. Mr. 
Mason, who conducted unostentatiously 
but ‘effectively,’ was recalled several 
times, | 
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Gees" 


“9 THA wonder of overtures, "The Magic| Mr. Mason’s achievement is that He 
Flute’ was played as Mozart’s music has adopted for the occasion the 
should be played—and wit See she eighteenth century manner, without 
Rect oc sokgcance St See ae eTax, imitation. His score has much of the 
'so0,”’ which does not grow old, brought charm of Mozart or Rameau and yet 
the end. does not sound like a copy. The 
' The concert will be repeated tonight. musical ideas are as original as they 
‘The program of next week is as fol- are fanciful, gay or tender; and their 
tpl Ee eee srinioncatlo ont. treatment is exceptionally skillful 
Tae inl line, + eli ponirye ooo Tabet while wearing an air of simplicity. | 
time in America); Ravel, Fragments In the first movement the compose} 

uses the woodwind choir discerningly 

for his “Sonnerie,” which is followed 


from ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe’ (Nocturne 
Interlude, Danse Guerricre). 

i by a Sarabande of delectable grace. 

The contemplative “Air Pastorale” of 

the second movement was appealingly 

sung by Mr. Speyer’s English horn, 


Boston Orchestra Plays : 
and echoed or set off with contrasting 


3 . 

Stuart Mason 5 New Suite melody by the other woodwind. In 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, the final “Gaillarde et Depart pour les 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, at its Pays du Tendre” the festive alr is re- 
aa ae ; Er sumed. The composer was excellently 
penth priday afternoon concert of the served by the orchestra and his work 

season in Symphony Hall yesterday yo. warmly applauded. 
afternoon, presented the following Strauss’ farcical comedy of domes- 
program: ticity, in one act and four scenes, Was 
Mozart....Overture to “The Magic Flute” revived after nearly a dozen years of 
SITAUSS........4-. “Symphonia Domestica’’ Bostonian obscurity. Once it was be- 
Stuart Mason," yaimento etrkato” Jabored both for its cacophony and for 
; ; - its program. Today its dissonances, 
A novel novelty indeed is this suite though still effective, seem mild aiter 
of Mr. Mason’s, played for the first the screamings of the three S’s—sStra- 
time, with the composer conducting. vinsky, Scriabin and Schonberg. The 
Here is a musician who two years ago, program, however, seems as unfortu- 
in his “Rhapsody on a Persian Air,” Nate as ever. We wished yesterday We 
for piano and orchestra, proved him- Giiny know: the eignorare. ory, a 
re without it one could enjoy passages of 
self able to employ the modern idiom gtirring, highly-colored, closely-woven 
to establish atmosphere and lay on music which can only be marred by 
color, while remaining within accepted the childish game ol listening for the 
laws of harmonic usage and struc- splash of the bath or the comment of 
: . ‘ the relatives: yet, knowing the plot, 
tural design. Now he deliberately one ean’t help playing the game. We 
turns his back on all modernism and found ourselves forgetting beauty to 
writes in the spirit of the eighteenth reflect that for a family with only one 
century. A courageous business; for child, Strauss’ was a pretty lively 
he bares his breast to the futurists, household. The performance was glo- 


reactionary who merely does again their feet. 
what was sufficiently well done long 
ago. One seems to hear the cry from ever to the ear, 
our newest guildmen, ‘What of as tedious. 
progress?” 


and Liszt’s bombast 
Ly. A. . 


hall | ; rious, fully deserving the storm of ap-. 
challenges them to assail him aS @ y)ause which brought the players to. 


Mozart’s overture was as grateful as | 
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The story of the ‘‘Domestica” is not — 
difficult to follow in the playing; bu: 
besides belng in questionable taste it 
impairs enjoyment of the music as 
music. To find passages of such sus- 
tained melodic and harmonic beauty as 
occur in the adagio, you will have to 
go back as far as Wagner; and in 
spite of the sneers of Strauss’ detrac- 
tors, there is invention, imagination 
and scholarship in this score. Why, 
then, confuse it, or allow it to be con- 
fused, with a programme which at most 
can only amuse briefly? The perform- 
ance was magnificent, and the warm 
applause was shared by Mr. Monteux 
with the men. 

Mr. Mason's suite received its first 
performance, and was conducted by the 
composer, who is a well-known and 
highly accomplished local musician. 
According to Mr. Mason’s statement 
printed in the programme book, he did 
not intend to imitate 18th century music, 
“although I suppose that the general 
style of that music may have been in 
my mind as I wrote.”’ Evidently it 


Pp t- near /.' weds 14273, 
was, because the conception and treat- 


The Boston Symphony Gichestes, }ment of the work are quite in the 18th 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its |C°Ptury French spirit, 
ninth programme of the season in| Originality Impresses 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, | But that is nothing against the suite. 
presenting Mozart’s Overture to’ big ri oad Gtatinot accome 
_The Magic Flute,” Richar® Strauss’ | twenties, antec apigtit 7 fais Phas radteians 
Symphonia Domestica,” Stuart Ma- | ™cnts, and still give an impression of 
son's suite, “Bergerie,” and Tihertts | orisinality. And that is what Mr, Ma- 
“Tasso.” The programme 


'son has done here. 
repeated this evening. 


STRAUSS 


Family Life Enjoyed 
After 11 Years 


will be| The work has less of obvious modern 
lappeal than the composer’s Rhapsody 
|on a Persian air, performed two years 
eee ee by? ae ogy ae concerts and 

‘again this fall by the People’s Sym- 

RBAL MUSIC IN STRAUSS phony, but it has no less distinctive #8 
Fifteen or 80 years ago the “Domes- | alr. Of the three sections, the first, 
tica’’ and its predecessors, notably; ‘‘Sonnerie et Sarabande pour les Ber- 


“TIN Bulenspiegel’’ and “Heldenleben,” | ers, with its delightful spirit of play, 
were both laughed at and hissed, as; had the strongest pull at a first hear- 


/mere shrieking discord. 


Times jnove.|ing. The “Air Pastorale,’”’ beautifully 


Today it seems odd that such things; Played on Mr. Speyer’s English horn, 


| the sacred rules of musta. 


+=] work not only ought to have to stand chestra work so hard to so little effect? | 


should have happened; almost as odd/| 20d echoed by the other woodwind, ts 
as that Beethoven's later works should| Pleasing, but yesterday seemed some- 
have been denounced as violating all} what to drag. 
Strauss is| We suspect that this movement and 
no longer the bad boy of music; we’v4/the third would have profited by the 
seen lotg of worse behaved youngsters | authoritative guidance of Mr. Monteux. 
since. The question of interest to-|It is no reflection on Mr. Magon, any 
day is, has his music lasting quality ?/ more than on a visiting conductor from 
Definite answer to such questions can: abroad, to say that the man who cre- 
be given only 100 years or so after the| ated the orchestra in its present estate 
composer's time. Yet by the evidence! Cbtains the best results from it. The 
of yesterday's performance, there {gi Dumber was cordially received by the 
real musio in the ‘“‘Domestica.” One| *Udience. 
wishes the composer had stuck to his The Mozart overture was played with 
refusal to allow a programme to be, the orchestra’s customary eloquence, . 
given out for this and his other sym-| Put Liszt was as tiresome as usual. 
Phonic poems, for it seems that his What other composer can make an or- 


as pure musis, but should have a petter 
chance of life so considered. 





{) purged: by ‘Sime, heard with sagpe ea! 
and fresh. mind, the “Symphonia Domes: 
tica” persists as music of manifold powe: 
and, at will, of exceeding beauty. In at] 
tributes vitalized, in qualities and impres 
sion, swift, sure and abiding, it stands in- 
creased rather than diminished. ‘ Spite of a 
laudable zeal for terse brevity, Many 4 
composer of the younger generation seems 
short-breathed. Consider and compare the 
‘ntellectuai force and wealth of Strauss 
stretching this vast canvas—and fil'ing it 
As in “Ein Heldenleben,”’ he finds the sym 
phonic form suitable to his purpose, un f 
folds and welds his music accordingly } 
4 7 aaa A first division sets forth the subject: 
After Eleven Years the Music Renews It- | matter; a second treats it sportively. werre 
self in Power and Beauty Always from | fully, ironically ; the third charges it wit | 
xf temotion; the fourth wings it with full- 


the Mind, at Need and Will from the | fraught frenzy. From the motivs exposed 


pg rr 

“i ; PP ow , 5 V ; ‘ ( R A Twa. ee T 4 a rm “Me | ra 
Heldenleben to the deeds of a man ‘be- There was music to precede ‘and én fol- 
lieving and overcoming. In kind, Strauss’s low; for Strauss’s tone-poem finally 
Don Juan pulses with the zest of living. | emerged as central number in a changed’ 

His Don Quixote, with all the follies and a by ah 


amme. Mozart’s Over Cen. 

alll the pathos upon the spare grey head, pa “The Magic Flute” shag ota 
is no weakling. Zarathustra has a gospel | Relatively, it stretched a diminutive can: | 
to proclaim. .The thrill of living, the} yas, plied scanty means. Yet within these | 
pride of faith, the will to works, the glow] proportions and these resources, of the. 
| of accomplishment, Strauss may proclaim} deep magnificences of music were also. 
above .most.other composers. ‘He beats high| Mozart’s chords of mystery; while with the | 
| and plumbs deep as he begins the slow! same “life-force” that permeates Strauss’s 
division of ““‘The Domestica.” Here flows,/ finale ran also his finer-fibred and, for the’ 
here commands, the beauty of music ir-/] time, as free-handed fugue. By such 
resistible. . vitalities Mozart’s overture has outlasted 

Soon another passion deeper enkindles,} 132 years. It was possible to speculate 
higher upbears, the tone-poem. The excep- Whether “The Domestica’”’ . will also be 
tional spirit may keep the faith and do Played, say in: December of 20565. | 
the deed when there is no affection to. The postlude to the whole concertindats 


WEARS AND 
NEWMINDSFOR 
“THE DOMESTICA” 


MR. MONTEUX PLAYS STRAUSS’S 
| TONE-POEM 


{ 


quicken and maintain it. 


Heart — Revealing and. Eloquent Per- 


. Postludé, and the Artifice of Stuart Ma- 
-son Between 


(ME winnows and clarifies. 
Strauss’s “Symphonia Domestica”’ 
at the Symphony Concert yesterday 


afternoon—sixteen years after the | ag 
in Boston, eleven after | csional tendency to p 


first performance 
the most recent repetition—was to hear. 
only the intrinsic and enduring voice of the 
music. In those distant days, as now they 
seem, much breath and much derision were 
wasted upon what purported to be the de- 
tails of the piece. Here was the child | 
bathed and bedded; there it crowed or| 
whined. Now were the father and the 
“mother smiling: beatifically upon their off- 
spring; again they were in vigorous dispute 
‘about its upbringing. Through sundry 
periods, He was at his work in high zest 
of creation; through others love and pas- 
sion stirred within Him. Over these pages 
sported the wife capricious and teasing; 
over those she moved considerate and 
tender. There were times to smile in the 
progress of the “Symphonia Domestica” ; 
times also to experience graver emotions.. 

‘Upon*these things that repository’ of 
learning, the programme-book, discoursed 
yesterday, as it had in 1907 and 1912. 
Many re-read its sayings, taking the pleas- 
ure of reminiscert curiosity. Few, -how- 
ever—it is almost safe to believe—took 
thought of them in the actual hearing of 
i the tone-poem. By the inscrutable pro- 
icesses of time #'The Domestica” has be- 
come the “‘absolute’* music that, as some 
say, Strauss designed and wrought. To 


hold the audience of Friday intent through 


forty minutes, it needed no more “pro- 
gramme’ than the few chapter-heads set by 
the composer himself. They scarcely out- 
number those that Beethoven strewed upon 
his ‘“‘Pastoral Symphony.”’ 


oe ee 


office. 


fructify these hundreds of measures, these] 
scores of pages. 


. formance—Mozart for Prelude, Liszt for | symphony, 
unity, of the whole are.unshakable. The de-@ 


velopment, 


From itse’f upsprings this] 
and the progress, cum ation, 
transformation, inter-relation 


and enrichment of the motives remains a 


marvel of polyphonic skill and abundance. 
To hear | The 


harmonic vesture flags not in opu'ence 
and glow. Every play of timbres does its 
Nay, one reproach that still lies 
ainst ““The Domeéstica” is Strauss’s occa- 
ursue these exercises 
for themselves—‘‘the’ strong man exulting 
in his strength’’—while the thought and the 
emotion for the instant stand still. 

In the whole invention, the whole con- 


duct of the tone-poem works an intellect of 


music in the prime of puissance and 


fecundity. 
in tones. The motivs of the husband and 


father are clearly recognizable, as clearly 
convey the desired qualities and tempers 
of the man. The two motivs of the wife 
and the mother are as audible and signifi- 
cant. The motiv of the child, is of the 
gentler, the simpler Strauss. Of purpose 
these themes are neither long-breathed nor 
songful. They are primarily intended to 
project character, to generate moods. The 
mind and the hand of Strauss first treat 
them sportively, a_ little ironically, and 
ears listen to the child at play or cradled, 
while the doting parents watch, or ply 
their cares. The hour strikes; the prog- 
ress and the purport of the music alters. 
The composer of intellect, in this insthknce 
applied to humors, sentiment and ironies 
domestic, becomes the composer of 4 
deeply passionate, largely beautiful, vacedulh 
poetry. 

When another generation reckons the 
abiding glories of Strauss, the least may 
not be his hymning of the work of mat, 
ardent in the profession or the art that he 
serves, in the. cause, the faith, warm and 
deep within him. The music of 
and Transfiguration’ sounds the good fight 
of the dying spirit when it did the work 
of the world. Forth goes the hero of “E)0 


Conspicuously, it can character 


‘Death 


Yet to no such there can be none to tha tpi 
ascetic isolation is Strauss minded in the Sian close—was Liszt’s t uprearing Strauss) 
Symphonia Domestica.” The He of. the Tasso.’’ The pompous tonal pageantry of 
music loves and is loved; the mutual pas- the end has become hollow witness toa de-. 
sion, conjugal though it be, is also strength; Parted fashion. So, With or without. en | 
and wing. The blended motives testify to|/Casion, could the romantical composer of 
it; the outpouring tones sing it in beauty} id-nineteenth century wave | their bpie } 
richer and richer, mere and more ardent.|/2"d “throw” their voices. ‘The rredeiinat 
As in the mists and wisps of dream the|/4ment-—the better as well as the ] Me 
elation flutters and flickers away. ; ihalf of the piece—still touches the h Shard 
tt is time to exult, and if ever composet | imagination, still attests Liszt’s. Theswail. 
Sistas. hg exultation, of such is the) ing melody, not without grace or dignity, 
the wind vay bee ape Domestica.”” Down Summons his phantom-figure of the woeful] 
os e it W istles the interpretations” poet. If he horrowed the motiv from gon- 
) ce beslathered upon it. Here strides Goliers’ song, his own are the “sored 
music that needs no other reason for being Stately permutations through whigh me 
than ay ee frenzy. It leaps; it dances; !eads it. If he often ranted, often. to 7 
it cries; it shouts. It boils with its own Visioned. + WO hs 
goad os with its own tumults; or Contrast to all. these went the novel piece 
3 nage ant phate to sing, as though of the day—a ‘“Bergerie”’ of Mr. Stuart 
“ort Rescind | were quick and staying Mason, composer, teacher, conductor and 
ne 5.0 Marve! of facture is this double reviewer of music in this town. Inter- 
sue scrutinized; a marvel also, when a preted, a “Bergerie” appears to be a ral 
~ age orchestral voices outpour it, of far- of the ways and tastes and artinad ne a 
ye eal delgette power, As breathless as time when Marie Antoinette played about 
hgh renal ang the yband, did one and as dairy-maid in the park of the Trianon-—— 
Seeiul Oe fotki ie ce ee errant in. tones $9 
eT hace ail ee omestica will not be ot Watteau, to scores of “pastorals” writ- 
oa oon ae embered of the conductor's ten by “petits abbés” or “petits marquis” 
orks in Symphony Hall. It was possible who also fancied themselves as poetast 
cg 74 op te a ie shy ierd pace through the It assumes a manner; courts an artful sai 
sic of dee and devotion that it plicity and elegance: seek: : | 
might run in yet ampler and more glowing to reproach as aiboutanien: nothin nena 
flood; but elsewhere rose mo question. The be farther from these United States which 


||| eSsential motivs stood ¢lear and charactered. also breed composers; from this life of 


Full-voiced, plastic and luminous ran the ours, which one and another of them, sa 
polyphony. As multi-colored as the palette Mr. Chadwick or Mr. Gilbert sty Kp 
of Strauss flashed the harmonic, the instru-| Schelling, has made bold to transfuse hp 
menta!] texture. The playful, the ironic symphonic music. Mr. Mason has indis- 
periods of the Scherzo sported or bit; upon putable right to choice of matter, methed 
the slow division Mr. Monteux and the manner. The he tieery ms ater pen 


orchestra laid the magnificence of song sus- only inquire how perfectly he has achieved 


tained and passioned. The fugue from their pis «“Sonnerie et Sarabande’ pour lea 


net raced and chortled upon the reverb- gers’: his “Air Pastoral’: his “Gaillarde: 

erant air. To the memories | >j PS age 2: 3 ' 3 
hie ig eb apt ey ries of Muck with et Départ pour le Pays du Tendre.” | 
Mont . Bo now a memory of The first and the second divisions,. Mr 

] eux, ‘ " 
Mason seems to have written at over. 

length, with a perceptible monotony of deli- 
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SEASON 1923--24. 


Beare cay no iennty toner eos, rmpeane ewes et! WH) BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“gums the impression. Excellently well neryerali rently. clear. ‘The. only ambiee | 
%y bity.about,.it Jacin the various" prow 
: 14 gram explanations.” The listener, may | 
 ensoy at as a ae which measure PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
represents the babys Dat ico, guring: 
|e pean amit It | the: coats Met ‘there is nothing in the 
«eae voi wed 7 al Y which’ 4s not: comprehensible as 
“d music for the sake of music. 


teed nia ok | - “feel ‘after hearing it n ‘ . ‘ 
‘BERGERIE’ AT -benialts familiar’ with the Strauss Mr. Mason was graduated with highest honors from the New 
‘ ° AS music, ° © ° . . 

THF ALU a parony at ite ime Of! #f0A) orchestra England Conservatory of Music in 1907. His principal teachers in 
ai SOE EY ly AMA charactertisic ‘of the composer, ‘this’ is 

eth | e permanently valuable. * 
ae y MPHONY CONCERT Yesterday's pe Lh onder ee Was unusually 100% For a full account of the Saraband, see the Programme Book of October 21, 22, 
ft a oe re itt “ oo good, an 
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the audience applauded’ so See th 
sto cause Mr Monteux to bid tSee the Programme Book of October 26, 27, 1923, for an extende 
Sort elay ers ‘rise 2s Hoot ued es Toren . 7 ms cance. pe 
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Bhan not payed with: atilte the . superlative s country were Geor ge W. Chadwick, J. Albert J effery, and 


dettness it sand a great show plece. George Lowell Tracy. He joined the faculty of the Conservatory 
(943 pleats. posed with “one = von. the in 1907. Obtaining leave of absence, he went to Paris in 1908, 

eaters" vehiemence it eehictet , is where he continued his studies with André Gedalge, Isidor Philipp, 

needed. | Mr ot mervou by eno gh to ‘do and. Raoul Pugno. He returned to Boston in September, 1910. He 
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dividually -itnagined’ ‘and ~ delicately | .cojor Symphony" will be played ‘for . ncert of the Boston Musical Association, Mr. 
Wrought, was cordially received. “ | {he first’ times in America ‘Granhms on December 17, 1919. 


sate dias : & » | 4 ” andthe first of the 
onteux revived Richard Strauss’ | ‘‘Tragic rected yeas ac'ny Havel from kis 


, * : “ ee <3, iy 
mphonia Domestica,” unheard here | al ab et Chloe” are the other num- ‘i His “Rhapsody on a Persian Air” was performed at a concert of 
M4 ted & {gs as. = ¥ ? : yee ; id. J ; 
“dozen years. He also gages bers announceds" i 1h Boston Sy mphony Orchestra on April 22,1921. He is a member 
O . Kacy 2 
the Faculty of the Longy School, is Lecturer on the Appreciation 


of Music for the Department of IKiducation, Division of University 
Extension, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and is the 


ar rto. tig music critic for Boston of the Christian Science Monitor. Honored 
“tor of | by the French Government, he was made an “Officer d’Académie” 


in 1922. He has been assistant conductor of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra since its organization. 
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weate fancy and adroit procedure. They , 

‘cloy, they pale, by sheer excess of felicitou 

‘inventions, piquant embroideries, whispere 

graces, elegant attitudes. The mind ap 

praises and applauds the composer's apt T. opean” Works: as : 


artifice. The fancy lingers for the whil4 peau de Courperin” on hele | 
: dy, light4 wr > ourgeol 
over his charm of winding melody, light4 written | ia not markedly inferior to | 


fingered modulations, insinuating rhythms, homme, Mr Mason 
figures: in lace, harmonies in ie ok these. celebrated otact. and Hee poy in | 
Dbeit here and there the twentieth-century, nyt He makes no sins of commis- | 
as it writes music, flavors them The third) sion. | 


more briefly and piquantly renew trauss’ “Symphonia Domestica’”’ is as 
pe i Pa ’ aie perfectly straightforward and - 


and: sums the impression. Excellently well , The 

“ware 9 r © a only ambig- 
Mr. Mason has-done his little feat of clois- teensperet it ort. the various iD | 
tered fancy and mannered artifice—whil¢ gram explanations. The listener may | 
life, our life, beats around him and cries; enjoy it 4s music, however, without 


, om + worrying as_ to precisely which measure 
for voice in music. Suum quique, to eact woresents the baby’s bath. Except for 


one of us his own way and self-expression! 4,, clock striking 7 twice during 


even to “‘Bergeries.” H. T. P. | the symphony, there is nothing in the 
ns piece which is not comprehensible as 


music for the sake of music. 


y ( d Nor did one 700) ester Denne it I M M 

| specially familiar with the Strauss | Mr. Mas , wend , vs : 

MASON S BERGERIE AT | zz in its home. AS music, except = | orn — graduated with highest honors from the N 

| lfor the overuse of full orchestra : ingland Conservatory of Musie in 1907. His principal teach a 
: ci dhe S principal teachers in 


Symphony Hall. 





SEASON 1923--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
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is 


| | charactertisic of the composer, this 
| ‘likely to prove permanently valuable. 
Yesterday’s performance was unusually 
. and 


rood 


the audience applauded so 


the players rise 


Mozart’s 


| cordially as to cause Mr Monteux to bid 


in acknowledgment. 
“Magic Flute’ overture was 


*For a full ace > Ms 
| 1921. ‘count of the Saraband, see the Programme Book of October 21, 22 
mi hg tek heady 


| +See the Programme B 
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of this dance. 6 < of October 26, 2 


one gor 
‘, 1923, for an extended description 


Boston Composer Conducts: 


not played with quite the superlative 

‘ | deftness it demands. This is both a 

Own Music igreat classic oe a shi dba piece. | 
/ P | Liszt’s “Tasso” is mostly sheer clap- Re ~ 

’ —_—Ay/ Be. sie es ‘trap, composed with one eye on the } |) in 1907. 


pig? ’ > | 
‘audience. To make it effective clap- | 
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| Ults country wer 
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George Lo ae George W. Chadwick, J. Albert Jeffery, and 
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a well-known figure in Boston musical’ needed. Mr Monteux is too conscien- in , 
| neede |} and. Raoul Pueno. 


rr ’ > sis ; 
‘tious and not nervous enough to do | Isidor I hilipp, 


He returns 

| 1ed to Bost : | 

has ¢ a ston In September, 1! Te 
iS composed chamber musie. eos I , 1910. He 
our characteristic pieces for 


circles, conducted the first public per-| 7 Mere Wot veaterday’ 
. ‘ , ” i “Magso'’ Justice. Yet yesterdays ap- | 
formance of his own | Bergerie’’ for or-} plause began before the music had quite 
chestra at yesterday’s Symphony con-/| ceased. 

} 


| 
cert. Mr Mason’s music, which is in-' Next week Pablo Casals will play a | 


| t . 

; e vaeret, ‘ ‘ sinine — 
pieces, and songs. His 

dividually ‘imagined Boccherini concerto; Arthur Bliss’ | 


violoncellos were ‘ 
concert of ¢ | ‘CllOS were performed at 
ert of the Boston Musical Association. Mr Le thom 


; and delicately | color Symphony” will be played -for | 
wrought, was cordially received. ithe first times in America; Brahms’ | 

Mr -Monteux revived Richard Strauss’ | ‘Tragic Overture “co 2 ee ye of Sp | 
6s . ‘og.’ ‘two selections made DY tavel from fis i Te... CT 

Symphonia Domestica,” unheard here | “Daphnis et Chloe” are the other num- 1 His “Rhapsody on a Persi: © ys 
in a dozen years. He also included tw0| pers announced. 14] a Persian Air 
familiar repertory pieces, Mozart’s |! —_————— i \ 1 99 ne 
ae 99 : |} ’ y ° eye +) . 

Magic Flute’ overture and Liszts) ol the Faculty of the : Pril ou, 1921. He IS a member 
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terday was far from amateurish. The 
little suite which he calls ‘“Bergerie’”’ 
has subtitles, of which “Gaillard et De- 
partpour le.Pays du Tendre”’ is a spéci- | 
men that sufficiently indicates the char- | 
acter of the music. One of the pastimes | 
of ‘the 127th and 18 century French salons | 
was the sketching of maps of “ie Pays | 

| 


| 


du.Tendre,” which can be only lamely 
translated as “The Region of Affection.” | 
This utterly artificial yet carefully | 
graceful tracing of “oceans of despair, | 
caverns of neglect, groves of bliss,’’ | 
and so on, had its counterpart in tone | 


in Mr Mason's‘ music. Thece w so eG ss 
here will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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CONCERTO for Violoncello in B flat 
A COLOUR SYMPHONY 


I. Purple 


II. Red 


ORCHESTRAL FRAGMENTS (First Series) from 


‘‘Daphnis et Chloe’”’ 
Nocturne.—Interlude—Danse ( 


TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81 
PABLO CASALS 


Symphony Hall. 
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TENTH PROGRAM }Mk 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Boccherini’s Concerto 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, AT 8.45 P.M. 
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TENTH CONCERT 
OF SYMPHONY 


Bliss’s “Color” Symphony 
Played First Time > 
in America 


COMPOSER IS 


CALLED ON STAGE 


ff vr wlohe pJet. £7. 
By PHILIP HALE / 


The 10th concert of the Boston Svm- 
Phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
tor, took place vesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 
foliows: Brahms, Tragic Overture: 
Roccherini; Violoncello concerto in B 
flat major (Pablo Casals, violoncellist): 
Filiss, “Color’ Symphony (first time in 
America); Ravel, First Series of Frag- 
ments from the ballet, ‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe.’’ 

The ‘Color’ Symphony of Mr. Bliss, 
who was present at the concert and was 
called on the stage after the perform- 
ance, was produced at the Three Choirs 
Festival, Gloucester, England, in Sep- 


tember, 1922. It is said of him that, 
composing, he has long ‘associated colors 
with music. In this symphony, which 
is in four movements. he strives to give 
in tones the ideas that come into the 
mind with the words ‘‘purple,” ‘‘red,’’ 
“blue,’’ “‘green.’’ Thus to Mr. Bliss and 
no doubt to some others, ‘‘purple’’ sug- 
Bests amethysts, royalty, pageantry and 
death; “red” is the color of rubies, 
wine, revery, furnaces courage, magic; 


“blue’’ revresents sapphires, deep | 


water, skies, loyalty and melancholy; 
“green,’’ emerals, hope, joy, youth, 
Spring, victory.” 

This symphony might be described as 
@ document in color audition, which has 
interested many for many years. 
Rimbaud and Ghil found that vowels 
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is ‘Color’ Symphony . 
Given Here Yesterday 


Photograph by Kesslere 
ARTHUR BLISS 


ference of opinion on an important 
Point makes the judicious grieve. 

It is also unfortunate that various 
colors suggest widely differing things 
to different persons. Then, again, there 
are many who cannot distinguish tints, 
much less demi-tints; and there are 
those that are color-blind. 

To watch for the sounds that in Mr. 
Bliss’s movement, “Blue’’ for instance, 
would suggest to this or that hearer a 
Sapphire, or the ocean depths, the sky 
(star bedecked or murky), loyalty (to 
a political party or to friends), and 


have colors. Unfortunately for an exact, Melancholy might pass the time agree- 
science, Rimbaud said that ‘‘i” is red; @bly. but the character of the music 


and ‘‘o’® is blue. while Ghil said that | itself would probably escape one. 


_. ““o”’ is red and ‘i’? is blue. 


| 
{ 


This dif- | ‘““Melanchody,” yes, that can easily be. 


i 





syed, but we have our doubts 
jut the sapphire, deep water. (storm 
‘ossed waves can be expressed in mu- 
gic; that is if the hearer |s told be- 
forehand that these waves are to be 
portrayed in tones); we have our doubts 
about the sky, whatever the meteoro-. 
logical condition may be. 
_ Would it not be better, then, to hear 
this music without eyes glued on the 
descriptive program notes? To con- 
Sider the music and musical idiom of| 
Mr. Bliss. 

He certainly has ideas; he has tech- 
nical skill; his instrumentation is often 
Angenious in that it surprises; but is 
he, after all, a colorist? He can create 
a mood—as in the funeral music of 
“Purple,’’ but with a great orchestra 
at his hand he does not seem to us to 
have so great a command of color as, 
Say Duparc, scoring discreetly an ac- 
companiment for one of his songs for 
@ much smaller orchestra, but with a 
finé. sense of combinations and solo ef- 
fects. 

‘The most musical of the four move- 
ments is ‘“‘Blue,’”’ in which there was 
some charming pages, charming mel- 
odically, and by reason of the simple: 

orchestral dress. 

Few of us are now afraid of dis-' 
sonances. We welcome them when! 
they are introduced to gain an effect, 
and the result is powerful. The bit- | 
terer, the harsher, the better. Mr! 
Bliss’s dissonances too often turn) 
sound into mere noise, and no descrip- 
tive program could justify these pages, 
which was not even interestingly ugly. 

Mr. Monteux had, as is his wont, 
taken great pains in preparation. Mr. 
Bliss could not hope for a more ex- 
pressive performance. The orchestra 
played brilliantly. When works like 
this “‘Color’’ Symphony are produced, 
the hearer must meet the composer 
more than half way. The Symphony 
Audience as a rule does not rush for- 
ward at the risk of tripping and break- 
ing legs when a new work is per- 
formed. It is inclined to be shy and 
backward, words that are not neces- 
sarily synonymous with critical. At the 
end of the performance there was gen- 
erous applause. 

Mr. Casals gave a delightful reading 
of Boccherini’s concerto. The beauty 
of his tone, his command of nuances. 
his exquisite phrasing, his technical] 
mastery, and the ease with which he 
plays, have long excited world-wide 
admiration. 

An eloquent performance of Brahms’s 
noble ‘“‘Tragic’’ overture opened _ the 
concert, which closed with a poetic and 
dramatic, reading of the fragments 
from Ravel’s ballet. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be out of town next 
\week. The program for the concerts 
‘of Jan. 11, 12 is as follows: Handel, 
‘Concerto Grosso No. 6, G minor; d’Indy, 
ph 8 or a French Mountain Air 

7 -Schmitz,. pianist); Gliere, 

“tne Sirens” Gilbert, Negro Rhapsody. 


SYMPHONY 
IN BATILE 


Bliss’ Work Performed 


for First Time in 


America 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


| Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its 


10th programme of the season in 


Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, | 


playing Brahms’ “Tragic” overture; 


3occherini’s concerto in B flat for, 
‘cello and orchestra, with Pablo| 


Casals as soloist; Arthur Bliss’ “Col- 
or” syinphony, and Ravel’s Orches- 
tral Fragments from “Daphnis and 

The concert will be repeated 


A TUNE NOW AND THEN 


Mr. Bliss, whose ‘Color’? symphony | 
received its first performance  in/ 


America, is one of the most exuberant 


of the younger British school of com- | 
posers. Englishmen as a rule “let them- | 


Selves go”’ far less than cCuropeans, 
and the English composers are true to 


type in exhibiting a certain restraint in | 
their music, however radical may be | 
their tendenctes. Thus Mr. Bliss, who. 
perhaps suffers less than any of his | 


musical countrymen from _ inhibitions. 


nevertheless, does not, at least in this | 
work, overthrow wholly a_ sense of | 
form, and even allows a tune to be'| 


more than a fragment. 


The four movements of this sym- | 


phony are labeled ‘*Purple,” ap gy 
‘‘Blue”’’ and ‘Green.’ 


who try to attach certain colors to in- 


Fortunately,, the | 
composer has been willing to furnish | 
his hearers with more definite clues to | 
his aim. Apparently he is not of those | 


) 
| 


| | 


l- 


, can x 


‘struments of Certain keys. Rather, he 
employs colors to represent moods or 
ideas and then translates those moods 


into tone; which seems much more 


sensible, 


Pageantry a Bit Jazzy 


The color. of the first movement, 
purple, is considered to represent 
amethysts, pageantry, royalty and | 
death, Here, and in the other move- 
ments, the association of precious 
stones with sounds seems pretty remote, 
but there is no denving that the music 
seems well suited to the ideas, even 
though the pageantry and the royalty 
are a bit jazzed in aspect, as if de- 
signed by 


suggested, as clearly as by Berlioz in 
the “Fantastic’’ symphony or by} 
Strauss in “Till Kulenspiegel.”’ 

Red is taken to represent rubies, wine, 
revelry, furnaces, courage and magic. 


There was no doubt that here was} 
vinous revelry.. In fact, if the truth; 


must be told, it was a pretty rough 


party for Symphony Halil on a Friday 


afternoon. The musical lid was off and 
everything went, 


Sapphires and Emeralds 


Probably that was why the movement |} 


of blue, representing sapphires, deep 


also be regarded as a concert hall ver- 


sion of the dance hall “‘Blues,’”’ but the | 


notions of water, skies and loyalty | 
eluded us, 


‘hope, joy, youth, spring and victory.’”’ 


Here one forgot all about the color in| 


the interest of the contravunta] effects, 


but one did certainly feel the irrepres- | ‘ | 
BPre : 'deeade come to mind as comparable to | 


sible ebullience of yvouth on such a holi- 


day as, say, Armistice Night. Mr. Bliss | 
was in the war, and we thought we} 


could detect a mililary touch in the 
tempi and rhythms throughout. The 
composer was called to the stage sev- 
eral times to receive the plaudits of the 
audience, | 

Mr. Casals’ Artistry | 


Mr. Casals, for the display of his fa- | 
miliar but ever astonishing abilities, had | 
dug up a forgotten concerto, It se srved | 
as a good medium for the exercise of | 
his powers, and in the second movement | 
disclosed a melody that seemed inter | 
esting of itself, though judgment of its | 
merits should be withheld until a lesser ! 
cellist has been heard in it, so seductive | 
is Mr. Casals’ tone. With all Mr. Cas-| 
als’ virtuosity, one’s attention was fre- | 
quently diverted to his efforts to second 
Mr. Monteux in the direction of the =} 
companiment. An extraordinary man, 
to whom much may be forgiven. | 

The Brahms overture went with {m- | 
pressive sonority and the Pavel suite 
served well for neo-modernist flavor, | 


—— re er ew 


icasso and staged by Rein- | 
hardt. As for death, its very rattle is! 


CASALS SOLOIST A 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Bliss’ “Color Symphony” 


for First Time Here 


aS TT, 


Concerto Played 


Marvelously 
 Ghte eee. 29.0983 


Boccherini 


| Yesterday's Symphony concert was in ' 


levery way the most notable of the 
lpr sent season to date. The soloist was 
Pahlo Casals, who gave what can only 
be described as a marvelous perform- 
lance of an unfamiliar and thoroughly 
'delightful concerto by Boccherini. The 
noveltv was Arthur Bliss’ “SA Colour 
| Symphony, ’* which proved to be, with 
the exception of Holst’s “The Planets,” 


years. 
The repertory pieces were Brahms 


Monteux to conduct for him. 


But two previous performances by! 


‘soloists at these concerts in the past, 


Casals’ poignantiy beautiful playing 
vesterday. (one was Melba singing 
\ozart’s ‘““Voi che sapete,’’ the. other 
Krcisler playing the Beethoven violin 
cceneerto, both before the war. Mr 
Casals not only made _ ce llo playing 


| thrilling to a listener ac customed to re 


gard cello solos aS a wWé 3arisome in- 
fii-tion: he made cadenzas so exquisite 
that a listener in the habit of exhaust- 
ing the vocabulary of’ invective against 
eadenzas wished that these would go on 
rever. 
eo ehe felicitv in detail and the breadth 
and dignity of style of Casals are be- 
yond praise. Nobody else can get such 
tone from a cello. Nobody else piays 
the cello, and only one living man, 
Fritz Kreisler, plays the violin so well, 
Mr Bliss is still young enough to be, 
boyish, and yet too old to pose. His | 
music is frank, sincere, a bit natlve. He! 
blends rhythms with astonishing skill. | 
He has the gift of melod\ invention, 
and is not ashamed to use it. Dis- 
sonance does not: frighten him, yet one | 
never feels that he is trying to shock 
the sedate, even when he does shock 


them. This ‘“‘Color Symphony” is not @ p=! 


symphony in structure or mood, It is a 


suite, ending with an exuberant double 


fugue which would make Ebenezer) 
Prout turn in his grave. | 


sv far the most notable English com-/; 
| position heard at these concerts In 
water, skies, loyalty and melancholy, ! 

. : ; 
seemed to be a melancholy after-effect | 


of that post-Volstead revelry. It might | | i 
be 1 . ‘Tragic Overture,’ a very great Classic, 


and some ‘Orchestra! Fragments” from | 
Ravel's ballet, ‘‘Daphnis et Chloe.” Mr: 
| Bliss was present and asknowledged the | 
Finally came emeralds, the color of i not too cordial applause which greeted | 
his work, which he wisely permitted Mr |! 
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fraught music—the First Suite from Ra- 
vel’s ballet, “Daphnis and Chloé.” And 
with less reason, since through ten years 


| | Br me . . .| those pages have been acknowledged mas- 
NEW CV MPHONY terpiece. Possibly some, among us resent 

| ; j}any and all music written by relatively 
| young men; would hear only pieces worn 
NEW VICTORIES coves by fifty years of the concert- 
| room. Yet a new Hamlet, and a youthful, 


rn tightly se'ls the last seat in the Opsra 
JAA . ——-tee. aw i (7 a3 House. There is no accounting for audi- 


ARTHUR BLISS OF THE ‘YOUNGER °"°°S"?: not even for their Babbitries, 
BRITONS 


by writing music far in advance of its a ig SER, va 
immediate comprehension. So did a 
Monteverde, so did Beethoven, and so 
did Wagner and Debussy. But the 
music of these men, radical as it was 
in its day, was after all 1g S9 ggonen 

. a development of much that had gone 
| bt Ree saat, nearer still, sa bene, before, and even those to whom it was | 
"Tt comes like a breath of fresh air; most detestable could not honestly | 
‘into the overheated and lifeless “salon” |qeny (even deny it though they did 


| § re in which such composers] ; | pdt $d | 
ay eg Scott seem to compose. Per- | 22 the heat of argument) that it~ was | 


‘‘eolors,’” purple. red, blue, and 
green, each have a movement named 
after them, but that is only Mr Bliss 
little joke. One surmises that he knows 
as well as anyone that color audition 

| is an irrelevant if perplexing phenom- 
enon as far as the art of music is con- 
‘cerned. Taken as sheer music this 


The 


haps this is Mr Bliss’ ‘‘Rienzi 
ag his first symphony. May 
“\feigtersinger” or an ‘‘Eroica’’ will fol- | 
low in due course. If so they will be 
well worth serious attention. 

This ‘Color Symphony’ 
repetition during the present season. | 
The audience would certainly learn in 
time to like it, baffled as some of them 
seemed yesterday by its daring dis- 
sonances. : 

The “Fragments” from “Daphnis et | 
Chloe,” which the program used to call | 
q9 “suite,’’ are tantalising scraps of an 
interesting modern piece Boston is not 
likely to see and hear in its entirety. 
The ballet was given in Paris a dozen 
years ago, but Ravel is ceasing to be a 
fad without quite becoming an estab- 
lished genius. Even if he is a genius, 
there fs no ballet likely to come here 
that would play him. 
| Brahms’ ‘Tragic Overture,” his most 
| perfect masterpiece, was not played in 
the grand manner yesterday. It has 
‘classic dignity, and a bigness of struc- 
lture which Mr Monteux’ episodic and 
' none too sympathetic performance ob- 
_ secured. 

The accompaniment for the Boccher- 

'ini, though stodgy in comparison with | 

Casal’s playing, was better than is 
usually given soloists. The Ravel was 
exceptionally well played, and the per- | 
formance of Biss’ music seemed more 
than adequate. There are no concerts 
next week. PD R. 


| WM eviter 3 ame a4. ise3, 
Bliss’ “Color Symphony 


. Has American Premiére 


The tenth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, given yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, was: 


Brahms—‘‘Tragic”’” Overture. 

Boccherini—Concerto in B flat 
loncello and Orchestra. 

Bliss—“A Color Symphony.” 

/Ravel—First Suite from ‘“‘Daphnis 
Chloe.” 


Pablo Casals was the soloist. 


Arthur Bliss’ “A Color Symphony” 
‘was played for the first time in Amer- 


deserves | 


for Vio- 


and 


/on the fashion 


” as well| based on the immutable rules which 
Maybe aj underlie all art. 


But music depends in a large degree 
of the moment and, 
more than that, on mere personal 
predilection. Even external matters, 
quite independent of the music itself, 
often determine its effect on the gen- 
eral public and musically educated 
persons as well. Thus musical crit- 
icism has often failed, and will in all 
probability continue to do so, in its 
efforts to estimate correctly music 
which endeavors to be in advance of 
its time. But critics are not prophets, 
although they are often expected to 
be so, and when all is said and done 
they may only record the personal im- 
pression of the moment. The fate of 
such a work as Bliss’ “Color Sym- 
phony” can be determined only by the 
lapse of time and the unerring judg- 
ment of the much reviled, but essen- 
tially just, musical public. 

This music, then, to speak frankly, 
seems at the moment to be of surpass- 
ing ugliness, needlessly dissonant and 
harsh. Its one interesting feature is 
its rhythmical freedom and original- 
itv, and here, indeed, the composer has 


accomplished his task with some con- 


siderable degree of success. But there 
are some combinations of instruments 
which sound well and others which 
sound ill; some passages which are 
suited to the nature of an instrument 
and again others which are not so 
suited. Of this fact Mr. Bliss has no 
regard in his orchestration. The most 
awkward arrangements are apparently 
the ones which please his fancy most, 
just as those melodic and harmonic 
combinations (if such they may be 
called) which are the least pleasing to 
the average ear are his delight. Music 
of the future this symphony may be. 
Of the present it most decidedly is not. 


Freedom—Mr. Casals 
Brahms Inanimate and Ravel Alight 


tere. - ee eee ee 


N audience afraid-of-itself 


sat in 


Symphony Hall yesterday after- | 


noon. It is hard to believe that 
any considerable part of it heard 
Arthur Bliss’s “Color Symphony” un- 
impressed and unstirred. Yet at the end 


of the piece came no more than brief, mild, 
ripple of clapping. 
grined—and 
sisted, it 
i Mr. 
| upon 


Had not 
practiced 
have 


a few cha- 
hands per- 
Stilled even before 
saga ceux could thrust the composer 
the stage. At sight of him—since 
the company of Friday is usually polite 
the applause lengthened, was even eked out 
| to a second recall, In these brief instants, 
| Mr. Bliss, who is a blond, well-set, quick- 
| minded and quick-moving young English- 
man, Somehow contrived to thank con- 
ductor and orchestra—and the episode of 
the “Color Symphony” was done. 
The’moral remains, and it seemed “writ 
large.” Though Mr. Bliss sits high and 
distinctive among the youngest ‘British 
though he is making a dis- 
: place for himself in New Yo k; 
his music. is scarcely known in Boston. He 
was a new man writing a novel piece, 
borrowins: from no predecessor, resolutely 
taking his own way, preferring a Sym- 
phony of clear individualities to a Sym- 
phony of safe commonplaces. Yet “Safety 
| Furst,” he half-mute audience seemed to 
| be saying to itself. It must have been in- 
|| terested; it should have been engrossed, 
enkiniled. Yet was it ouite prudent to 
applaud this new man with a new voice? 
What might the Mrs. Grundies, 


> : the Sir 
‘retfuls say? Before the audience could 


also 
would 


+ LDOS ‘cy @ 
OMpo ers, 


coverable 


Music of Imagination and Individuality, 
Alive and Insistent—Tunes Again and 
Also All the “Moderrisms”—Force and 
in Perfection— 


3y title a “Color Symphony ;” ostensibly 
such in the labelling of the four divisions 
—Purple, Red, Blue, Green—Mr. Bliss’s 
music is not “color music”? in -the nar- 
rower sense of those words, -That is to 
say, he does not too closely identify colors 
with tones or tones with colors. These 
measures, if his spokesmen speak advised- 
ly, do not run red; nor those glow green 
[le lacks Skriabin’s simplicities, or subtle- 
ties, on this score. He is not of those arbi- 
litrary minds which would commit each key 
to a color; because that key happens so 
to tint their fancies. Rather, to his im- 
agination, colors as colors suggest certain 
sights or moods. ‘To him, Purple is “color | 
of amethysts, pageantry, royalty andj 
death’; Red, “of rubies, wine, revelry, | 
furnaces, courage, magic’; Blue, “of sap-' 
phires, deep water, skies, loyalty, melan- 
choly’’; Green, ‘‘of emeralds, hope, joy, | 
youth, spring and victory.” 

Into the music of the “Color Symphony,’ 
movement by movement, Mr. Bliss has. 
sought to infuse less suggestion of hues 
than of these implications. His first divi- 
sion paces often to a stately march-rhythm, , 
touches the sonorities of tonal pomps, May :; 
of courts and there of ceremonial 
mournings. There is tumult, again, in the 
rush of the second division, vigor in the 
rhythm, flash in the play of harmonies and 
maybe, in the thin, tart 
solo-measures for the oboe lurks the voice 
of magic. There are moments in which the 
third movement seems to sing in cadenzas 
bright and quivering as the blue of summer 
sky and sea; moments also in which:the 
music droops into what Mr. Bliss would 
have the blue of melancholy. As to the 
finale, call it green, vermilion or chrome 
yellow—every man to his inclination in 
colorful tones—and. here is music that 
beats and flames with young joy, young 
power and young elation in the wielding. 


er 


on | an 
here pe 


. . 2 
timbres: while, 


for, to many a listener Mr. Bliss’s Sym- 


mak APTS) ; , eel. a . P 
ike decision, it was too late for any phony was more engrossing and tingling as 


play of hands. 


. ‘“ohsolute”’ music than as any color-scheme 
| Hivery student of his neighbors at the or color-suggestion in tones. It spoke for 
| arternoon concerts of the Symphony Or- itself, right valiantly and—to use, for once, 
| chestra_ has often observed this curious a hackneyed and debased word—right loy- 
| a ralysis of the rewarding will. It is one ably. Hear at last in Arthur Bliss, son Of 
| of the congenital maladies of excessive pru- Rugby and Cambridge, wanderer from Eng- 
, ae ane self-consciousness, Mr. Bliss yes- land to the United States and back again, 
Cara = iiss another, signal, suf-|a composer who can write diatonic mélody 
usa bet ong in uncommonly good fresh and individual, with a contour, mo- 
hil m: y. or the assembly was even more/tion and expanding substance all its own; 
chilly and perfunctory to a second full-| yet who can strew dissonances, sharpon 


ica. It is -in four parts, severally The performance of this ungrateful 
entitled “Purple,” “Red,” “Blue” and muste was superb. 

“Green.” The history of music in- Mr. Casals played as only he can 
dubitably shows that progress has al- play. Such playing may not be de- 
ways been brought about by com- scribed and to praise it were almost 
posers who were willing to eschew indiscreet and presumptuous. 5S. M. 
the favor of the public of the moment ener 
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the burning—is the piano-playing of Mitia 
Nikisch. Yet they lack not emotion. For 
the while it may net run too deep; but 
there it is—alive and to grow. 

That same vigorous mind and vital 
temperament choose and invent Mr. Bliss’s 
means. His progressions, syncopations, 
timbres, the dart of his modulations, the 
fling and leap of his rhythms, are all his 
can ply sonorities for the sonorities’ sake— | own. They upspring within him; they lie 
to use a pet word of the modernist doc- ready to his hand. He can no other way ; 
trinaires—set them in “objective” array, | while thereby he persuades and convinces, 
assort them into patterns, give them sen-| Faint may have been the applause at 
suous appeal; yet who also charges his | Symphony Hall, yesterday, but a young 
music with the imagery that his design | composer, like no others, above most others, 
predicates. } of his time bowed to acknowledge 

There is no escaping these sonorities in} when he was not more concerned with his 
the first division of the “Color Symphony” ; | 
no mistaking these pageantries otf princes ' 
and their ceremonial mournings. It is | 
so, again, with the cadenzas of the wood-| 


flick and bite with timbres in 


harmonies, 
Hear also a com- 


true modernistic fashion. 
poser who in this Symphony, as in other 
pieces, shuns the orthodox and ‘“‘thought- 
ful” development of motivs, yet who at 
will can write a far-sweeping, all-compelling 
Double Fugue that, at least in one subject, 
might have baffled old Johann Sebastian 
himself. Observe yet again a composer who 


tor. Fancy a Symphony without the ro- 
manticism that Weber and Schumann, 
Liszt and Wagner, wrought 


their implications. There is no ques- | 
tioning that fugued finale. The ear, the 
mind, merely race along with it, like a dog 
out-flinging at a motor-car and running be- 


as far from the filmy impressionism of 
Debussy as it is from the steely intellectu- 
‘ality of Casella and many a modernist; a 
| | ) » » “~ | Symphony nearer to Bach than it is to 
hae et Bil rhs Is ra Gib: Sty | Brahms—and say whether Arthur Bliss 
eiatvion. cemembpber, again, > ASil= | ay Yt eneals * hi salf 

ing tumults, abrupt progressions, sharp-set | MER BO Speak for aimecif and oy many & 


' . ferry -- | title. 
harmonies, of the second division—ail 
clear-lined and keen-lined, with melody | 
ready at need to bind and stay them, and 
then to cut them loose again. Finally— 
not to burk the word——gceod set tunes un- 
‘fold in this Symphony, in the first and the 
third movements in particular—not fat, 
‘wheezy, middle-aged tunes, but tunes keen- 
edged, free-paced, upspringing, as the tunes 
‘of a young voice and imagination should 
ibe. In fine, Mr. Bliss neither shatters the 
‘older courses of music nor sits adamant 
‘before the new. From both he chooses and 
mates. Scarcely any modernist music, ex- 
cept Stravinsky’s, seems so whole-hearted, 
so inevitable as his. Whatever the state 
of their compeers, these two may write in 
no other way than that which they have 
' chosen. | 
Best of all, there is no questioning the | 
individuality and the independence of Mr. 
Bliss. He looks in his heart and writes—of 
purple amethysts and pageantries; red 
rubies and tumults; sapphire-skies and 
sapphire - melancholies ; green emeralds 
and springs; while at many a turn his 
imagery pierces and heats by sheer vitality. 
He looks in his mind and writes—shaping 
his blue cadenzas, plucking out his red 
riotings, plunging into his verdant fugue, 


¢ 
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Next, in the reckoning, Mr. Casals pre- 
vailed—in a Concerto of Boeccherini, that 
lived, moved and renewed its being only 
by grace of the master-musician and mas- 
ter-violoncellist who played it. Nay, out- 
side a slow movement, in which the com- 
poser fuseu his gently Italianate melody 
with an eighteenth-century loveliness and 
sensibility of line, the music was most 
alive and freshened in two cadenzas from 
Mr. Casals’s own pen. A hand of a little 
earlier day—say Bach’s at Cdéthen—or of 
a little later time—say Mozart’s in his 
final years—might have devised these 
transparent patterns, set in this embrol- 
dery of elegant exactions. As he wrote, so 


mirror-like, simplicity. It was the 
\of his bow and fingers, endless in the shad- 


sensibility over figures; his luminous mel- 
ody, his brightly beating, even, 
that reanimated and re-fleshed the bare, dry 
bones of Boccherini’s prelude 


all the soft lustres, the gentle vibrancies, of 

his singing voice. Ravel, wrote Mr. Gil- 
man the other day, “could orchestrate an 
outflinging or inward turning this eagerjold shoe and make it interesting.’ Mr. 
self in his candid tunes. They are as un-|Casals could play over and over the dia- 
sentimental, sharp-set, and stirring aS S&8Y tonic scale and set the stars a-singing to 
—-to pluck another youthful brand froM his violoncello. : 


it— | 
pressing thanks to orchestra and conduc- | 


hohe Se ob wi ae into music; | 
wind choir in the “Blue” movement and) without the romantic realism of Strauss; | 


Mr. Casals played them—in an artful, yet} 
finesse | 


lings of tone; the light flow of his musical | 
rhythms | 


and finale; | 
while upon the middle song he deployed | 


Orne ee 


phony. The pounding, shrieking, mount- 


Brahms began and Ravel ended the con-!n& tumult of his final rio*ings in red, was 


cert. 
Overture,’ wherein Mr. Monteux, 
way to rhythmic =fervors and _e tonal 
brillianee with Bliss and to a whole range 
of fine ardors with Ravel, somehow missed 
the pace and accent that reveal, charac- 
ter, and Set a-glow this darksome music. He 
re-stated it—the measures of fortitude and 
conflict, of spiritual illumination, of down- 
fall and destiny inexorable.. Yet often 
the ear and the imagination lacked what 
sometimes seem the loftiness of the 
hemes, the plangency of the progress. No 
more than the brooding Brahms remained.’ 

Ravel brought beauty and passion and 
éndless potency of musical means. Scarce-) 
ly an opera house or a wandering ballet 
now keeps “Daphnis and Chioé” in active 
repertory. ‘The piece is on the way to be- 
come a two-fold tone-poem, perpetuated in 
the Suites drawn from it by the composer 
himself. It was the first that Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra played yesterday, finer 


'of musical fibre than the second, if not so 


igraphic of the theatre. 


| 
| 
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{Dance of the Pirates. 


From the begin- 
ning transpired that faint yet quickening 
music of mystery which is like stir of life 
when imagination gropes through the shad- 
ows. The dance of the nymphs shifted 
from words to tones the poet’s “antique 
round.” Again the music was like the air 
i-quiver with distant, gathering tremors. 
Then piped and whirled and strode the! 
The completeness of 
the illusion hid the perfection, glorified the 


freedom, of the means, Only pedants ques-; 


aud vigors. 
'Monteux was their true volee. 
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tion the way to such mysteries, beauties 
For the twentieth time, Mr. 
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BOVE all else Mr. Casals and his 
playing of the violoncello en- 
grossed the audience at the Sym-~- 
Phony Concert of Saturday eve- 
ning. Yet it was better disposed than its 
predecessor of Friday toward Mr. Bliss’s) 
“Color Symphony” and lent more respon-| 
sive ear to the beauties of Ravel's music| 
from “Daphnis and Chloé.” Yet aeither 
piece—and Mr. Bliss’s in particular—was 
too heartily applauded. It is not Ukely that 
Mr. Monteux, framing his programme, took 
much thought of the mood of audiences to- 
ward either music, since both richly de- 
served performamce and had been in his 
mind these six months. None the lesa, 
when all had been said and done, a certain 
wisdom joined them in a single concert. 
Loud was the outcry of the aggrieved 
and the resentful over Mr. Bliss’s Sym- 


The German’s piece was the “'Tragicnot to be endured. 
on the 


The ultimate and 
brazen burst of his green fugue in a shower? 
of rhythmic figures was an “outrage” upon 
the ear. His leaping dissonances were 
affronts; his sharp edged, dazzling cadenzas 
Insults. Even his tunes, his unmistakable 
‘tunes, were no sooner sung than smothered 
—-which comment, it is permissible to say, 
is a stifling of the truth. So forth and 
so onward. Friends of Mr. Bliss and his 
music dreaded and shuddered. Was he likee 
ly to be bound over to keep the peace be- 
fore he could flee the town? Was yet more 
conservative New York—to hear the “Color 
Symphony” next Saturday—likely to 
scourge him with scorpions in succession to 
these Bostonian whips? 

Think back ten years or fifteen to thé 
days when the symphonic music of Joseph 
Maurice Ravel was slowly and adven- 
turously making way into American con- 
eert halls; when conductors “indecently” 
placed it on programmes ; when the infu- 
riate of Friday and Saturday over the in- 
truding Londoner, were not less vocal or 
“certain-sure” over the intruding Parisian. 
As it seemed to them in those days, he also 
wrote music “not to be endured,” that 
was “insult” and “outrage” to the ear. 
Since the word “Bolshevik” was not then 
invented as epithet of personal dislike, 
“anarchist” sufficed to dismiss “this Mon- 
sieur Ravel.” And now from Vienna to 
Chicago and back again, his music goes 
and stays, little questioned, largely admired. 
Often in this Boston of ours, it has pre- 


'vailed. Not a conductor in recent years 


at Symphony Hall has been sparing of it. 
Ravel then, Bliss now, and Mrs. Partington 
with her broom yesterday, today and for- 


ever. 


If, playing a single Concerto, twenty 
minutes long, Mr. Casals can fill every seat 
that usually stands empty at Symphony 
Hall on Saturday, why should he not yen- 
ture a recital of his own In Boston? Nof 
for years has he been so heard here. 

H: T. Be 
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Concerts of Jan. 25 and 
26 will abound in novel music. At them 
Mr. Monteux and the orchestra will not 
lonly play for the first times in Boston Stra- 
lvinsky’s tone-poem, “The Rite of Spring’ ; 
but they will also share with Mme. Freund, 
the singer of the occasion, Mahler’s ‘“‘Kin- 
dertotenlieder,” as yet, if memory goes 
true, unheard in entirety in Boston. They 
are sombre, piercing, fantastical songs set 
in cycle for woman’s voice and orchestra. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Mr. Pasio CasALs, violoncellist, composer, and conductor, oe 
born at Vendrell, near Barcelona, Spain, on December 30, 1876. 
At the age of eight he was able to replace his father, hy Pade 
organist of the village church. Having studied the violin, flute, 
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and pianoforte, he began when he was about twelve years old to 


take violoncello lessons of José Garcia. The Queen of Spain th 
the boy a pension, so he was able to enter the class of cham ne: 
music ‘under Don Jesus de Monasterio and the class in harmony 
and composition conducted by Tomas Breton at the Barcelona 7 
servatory. He was appointed a professor there, and he rounee 
with the violinist Crickboom a society for chamber music. Going 
to Paris, he at first played in orchestras. He soon cringe 
himself as a soloist: at Lamoureux concerts, November 12 an 
December 17, 1899. His talent was also recognized in London. For 
many years he has been conspicuous as a virtuoso, and he has 
also ‘made himself known as a conductor. His list of compositions 
ancludes “La Vision de Fray Martin,” a symphonic poem for ore: 
tra, organ, solo voices, and chorus; a second symphonic hagas 
pieces for orchestra, for violoncello and pianoforte, for violin ant 
pianoforte; also a Miserere. | | | 
He first visited the United States In 1901 and played in Boston 
at the Colonial Theatre, November 26 of that year, In a gon 
given by Emma Nevada: Faure’s Elégie, and a Sonata by Loca e lh. 
He visited this country again in 1903, but he did not appear in 
Boston until February 28, 1915, when he gave a concert with 


Harold Bauer. : : 
On March 6, 1915, he played Lalo’s concerto at a concert of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. He has been heard here since. 


* 
* * 

Arthur Bliss was educated at Rugby and at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, taking his B.A. and Mus.B. in 1913. | In 1915 he served 1n bie 
with the 13th Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers; he was wounded on hove 
Somme in 1916, and mentioned in despatches for gallantry. In 1 ‘ 
he further served in France with the 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards, 


and was gassed near Cambrai. : 
His early works include a String Quartet, a Pianoforte Quintet, 


incidental music, all written since 1914. His military service in the war 
interfered with composition. 


SEASON 1923--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


He is the greatest 
interpretative 
artist I have ever 


heard. 


—Eucen YSAYE 


He is the greatest 
musician that has 
ever drawn a bow. 


—Fritrz KREISLER 


When the Rus- 
sians speak of 
Casals they speak 
of him as of a God. 


—]Joser Hormann 


PABLO CASALS 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Mr. Pano cioloncellist. Composer, and conductor, was 
horn at Vendrell, ne Barcelona, Spain, on December ov, 
At the age ol n+ he was able to replace his father, who Was 
the Village studied the Violin, flute, 
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organist Of church. Llaving 
and planotorte, he beg when he was about twelve years old to 
take violoncello lessons of José Garcia. The Queen of Spain gave 
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SYMPHONY for Orchestra and Pianoforte on a 
SYMPHONIC POEM, op. 33, “The Sirens’’ 


French Mountain Air, op. 25 


I. Assez lent 


CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 6, in G minor 


I. Larghetto e affetuoso 
If. Allegro ma non troppo 


NEGRO RHAPSODY 


Musette: Larghetto 


A 


‘ 
= | 
II. Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur 


III. Animé 


V. Allegro 


Iil. 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
ELEVENTH PROGRAMA: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, AT 2.30 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after p’Indy’s Symphony 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, AT 8.15 P.M. 


D’INDY. 
GILBERT, 





~~ MN NCE ABN A ta i MR a mastery serves only beauty.and elo-'! 
| . quence. He demands for the perform- |, 
BOSTON SYMPH ancé a virtuoso orchestra and a vir- , 

tuoso pianist; above all, a conductor ' 
who is intelligently sympathetic. The’ 


Symphony does not call for any marked | 
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_E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


IN 11TH CONCERT: 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso No.) 


6 in G Minor Is Given 


bb em ablele Garis (ms. 1 9ry 
By PHILIP HALE 

The 11th concert of the Boston Syvm- 
phony orchestra, 
ductor, 
in Symphony Hall. 
| a8 follows: d’Indy, 
| French Mountain 


Mr. Monteux, 
The program was 
Symphony 


Air (EK, Robert 


Schmitz, pianist); Gere, ‘‘The Sirens,”’ | 
Bos- | 
Rhapsody 


. Symphonic poem (first time in 
| ton); Gilbert, Negro 
| (Shout’’), first time in Boston. 

Handel's concerto not only 
the splendor of the string 
gave pleasure by its 


showed 


solemn 


ments, 
ing 
and 
slow 


apparently in simplest 
With a few chords, couid 
measure an impression of dignity 


approaching awe, and incite the hearer | 
things | 


to profound contemplation of 
not earthly? Hearing this music. one 
could understand Beethoven’s admira- 
tion for the master. Our modern com- 
posers are like Hannibal, pretty fel- 
lows in their day, but- with all the re- 
Sources of a huge orchestra they can- 
not so move the soul. The _ strings 
played Superbly and Mr. Theodorowicz, 
concert master in the absence of Mr. 
Burgin, 
rich tone the solo passages, 
D'Indy’s Symphony on a French 
| Mountain Air was first played 37 yeas 
| af0. It must be ranked among his tri- 
umphant works. For of this symphony 
One cannot say that it is purely 
bral,’’ “intellectual,”’ reproaches 
have been made, sometimes 
sometimes unjustly against his 
works. In this Symphony his invention 
never flags. There is no pedantic treat- 
ment of his theme: there is not the 
austerity to be found in some of his 
later compositions, no austerity that is 
dangerously near dryness. Here he lets 
himself go without too constant thought 
of Cesar Franck. Here he is wholly 
human and not afraid of speaking 
frankly to his audience. His technica] 
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con- ;: 
took place yesterday afternoon 


on a 


section; it) 
majesty | 
and by the freshness of the lively move- | 
How was it that Handel. writ- | 
manner | 
give in} 


Played brilliantly and with full | 
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emotional display on the part of the 
pianist, who is an instrument in the 
ensemble; it does require a pianist who 
{is a musician as well as a virtuoso, and 
Mr. Schmitz answers this description. 
The result was a memorable perform- 
ance, one that electrified the audience. 

Gliere in his “Sirens” set for himself | 
a difficult task. To suggest the sea, 
its calm, its Swelling billows, its rage, | 
is not beyond the limits’ of descriptive | 
music. Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakov | 
have shown this, but to sing the song | 
of the sirens, there’s the rub. Sir 
Thomas Browne said that this song was 
not beyond all conjecture, but Gliere 
has not re-sung it. Anyone with a 
poetic imagination can hear the Sirens 
sing’ more ravishing strains than any 
composer has yet put in their mouths. 
The symphonic poem as a whole was 
disappointing: rather conventional in 
expression, rather monotonous in its 
repetitions of phrases not skilfully 
varied. The one imaginative touch is 
af the very end when the Sinking of the 
Ship is sugsested, with its descent to 
the ocean depths. This is well con- 
trived, and the diminuendo is singularly 
effective. Yet such is the baleful influ- 
eénec of association of ideas that, hearing 
these final measures, we could not help 
thinking of the old song: “Down Went 
McGinty to the Bottom Of the Sea,’’ 

Mr. Gilbert's Rhapsody is founded on 
two negro spirituals: ‘Where do you 
think I found my soul?” and “You may 
bury me in the East." It is intended to 
be a tonal picture of a negro “‘Shout,” a j 
religious nocturnal] meeting where there | 
is wild singing and delirious dancing, 
The Rhapsody suffers from an.abuse of 
the brass choir. To be Sure, the spiritual] 
Says that the singer will hear the 
trumpet, but the audience heard all the 
brass too often. Mr. Gilbert has written |: 
more interesting and more effective | 
compositions. The portion of the Rhap- || 
sody that is the most musical is the in- || 
troduction with the first treatment of | 
the second spiritual. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program of next week is as follows: 
Dvorak, Overture ‘Carnival’: Brahms, 
Concerto for violin (Mr. Burgin) and 
‘cello (Mr. Bedetti); Debussy, Sym- 


phonic Excerpts from ‘‘The Martyrdom 


Of Bt. Sebastian” (first time at these | 
concerts); Liszt, Mephisto Waltz. | 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 





Eleventh Program jam. 12-192 
of the Boston Orchestra 


The program of the eleventh con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall, was: 


Handel—Concerto grosso 
minor. 

D’Indy—Symphony on @ Mountain Air. 

Gliére—“The Sirens.” 

Gilbert—Negro Rhapsody. 


B. Robert Schmitz played the piano 
part in D’Indy’s Symphony. 

Gliére’s Symphonic Poem was 
played for the first time in Boston. 


In it the composer would portray 
“The Sea, the Isle of the Sirens, Ap- 
proach of the Vessel, the Song of 
the Sirens, the Shipwreck,’ Given 
this program, the music is under- 
standable enough. Conventional means 
are employed consistently throughout, 
and there is not an ineffective meas- 
ure in the whole work. Although it| 
‘cannot be truthfully stated that there | 
is a single reminiscence, nevertheless | 
this music strikes the ear with fa- | 
miliar sound. It contains nothing 
personal, nothing characteristic of the 
composer. In short, it is good con- 
yentional music. 

Henry F. Gilbert’s Negro Rhapsody, 
also played for the first time in Bos- 
ton, is another matter entirely. Would 
that Mr. Gilbert were as completely 
master of the orchestra as his Russian 
companion on the program. and would 
that the latter possessed one half the 
imaginative power and musical orig- 
inality of Mr. Gilbert. But Mr. Gil- 
bert sweeps aside all technical de- 
ficiencies by the overwhelming force 
of his sincerity and conviction, and, 
whether we like his music or not, we 
must admit that it is the genuine ex- 
pression of a highly gifted and cou-, 
rageous musical nature. Mr. Gilbert 
has dared to fly in the face of conven- 
tion; he has never hesitated to tell the 
truth (as. he sees and feels it) in his 
music. For this reason he has for- 
sworn much of the temporary success 
which he might easily have attained, 
but we venture to predict that in the 
coming years his music will survive, 
because of its ruggedness, its uncom- 
promising adherence to truthful ex- 
pression. Its very faults will endear 
it to us. 


No. 6 in G| 


The playing of Mr. Schmitz and the 


-orchestra in d’Indy’s Symphony on a 


Mountain Air surpassed anything in 
recent years. Mr. Schmitz denied 
himself the part of a virtuoso and was 
content to merge his part into the 
general whole, and for this reason 
the piano part for omce seemed a 
necessary and integral, part of the 
composition. There were numerous 
details in his playing and in that of 
the orchestra which might be cited 
at length, as the opening English horn 
solo by Mr. Speyer, the beautiful | 
coloring at the close of the second 
movement, etc., but after all these 
must be heard. The most striking 
feature of the whole performance 
was, perhaps, the intimate poetic at- 
mosphere which pianist and con- 
ductor succeeded in creating, an in- | 
timacy not often possible in a sym-| 
phony concert, and no doubt achieved | 
hy a rare comprehension of the music’ 
on the part of its interpreters. It | 
was one of those rare performances | 
which result (alas too seldom) from | 
a happy combination of circumstances. | 

S. M. | 


SYMPHONY PROGRAM 
PLEASES AUDIENCE 


Handel, d’Indy, Gilbert and 
Gliere Heard 


% tobe ta? LG bh. 
If volume of eee is any test, yes 


terday’s Symphony program gave the 
audience unsuals pleasure. After d’Indy's 
“Symphony on 4 Mountain Air,” &. | 
Robert Schmitz, who had played the | 
piano solo part, was recalled many 
times. and finally Mr Monteux came out | 


with him and bade the orchestra rise. | 
After Handel’s Concerto Grosse for) 
strings, Julius Theodorowicz, who had | 
played the violin solos in the absence | 
of Richard Burgin, was singled out by 
conductor and ‘audience for a special | 
round of applause. ae Slane | 
Gliere’s rhapsody, “The Sirens, was | 
so well received that the orchestra had | 
to rise and bow. Mr Gilbert was called | 
to the stage several times at the close of | 
the concert to acknowledge the apr) 
plause given his ‘Negro Rhapsody. : 
There was no familiar classic and no 
disturbing modern piece on the pro- 
gram. Handel’s Concerto Grosse in G 
mino! st in 189d. Ale | 
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—=Tthough the other composers represented 
are all living, none of them is to be num- 
bered among the musical radicals like 
Honegger, Bliss, and Schoenberg, whose 
music is received at these concerts in 


pained silence punctuated by a few 


feebly daring hisses and a few more 
fervent but isolated handclappings. 
Mr Monteaux has never shown greater 
sympathy for the 18th century than he 
showed vesterday in the first larghetto 
of Handel’s concerto. Indeed, save for 
over strong accentuation and occasion- 
ally muddled phrasing, the performance 
of this Handel piece was one of the 
best of the seaspn, and quite able to 
stand comparison with the golden age 
before the war which still sets the stan- 


dard of some frequenters of these con- 


certs. 

D'Indy’s music dates from the 1880's, 
'when he was trying unsuccessfully not 
‘to write like Wagner. It is akin in mood 
'to Franck when he is being exuberant 
‘and letting one forget his much adver- 
'tised mysticism, as in “Le Chasseur 
|'Maudit.”” This music {s lively, some- 
‘times rather vulgar, suggesting to one 
‘listener Offenbach using a different 
idiom. It is based on a single theme, 
with that French passion for superficial 
‘logic which has stultifled.so much mod- 
ern French music ,including not a little 
of d’'Indy’s own. The lack of austerity 
alone saves this plece from dullness. 
The performance was eloquent, and 
the soloist’s share in it competent, 

Gliere did not make one feel that he 
had ever heard the sirens sing, though 
there was little doubt that he had 
heard and profited by Rimsky-Korsa- 
hov’s “Schererezade.”’ Debussy has 
imagined the sirens once and for all in 
the third of his ‘‘Nocturnes’”’ for orches- 
tra. Gliere succeeded tn a few pases 
near the beginning in suggesting the sea 
with exceptional vividness by means of 
an astonishingly clever use of familiar 
orchestraj effects. But beyond that pas- 
gage his music lacked imagination. 

; Mr Gilbert’s ‘‘Negro Rhapsody’’ dates 
{from a decade ago, when he was en- 
deavoring to evolve ae distinctively 
| American music which should employ 

negro idioms and themes. It is a 
‘rather long-winded vpot-pourri of negro 
| Songs and dances, far less vivid than 
| his ““‘Dance in the Place Congo.’ He 
: has written later and better music than 
this, some of it already heard here. 

His is a genuine and great talent. 
which has never, if one may judge from 
: works heard here in the past 
| decade, quite found itself. Yet his mu- 
sic is always worth at least one hear- 
ring, often worth many. If he were, Say, 
|a Frenchman, there, are those in this 
| city who would pay more attention to 
his work. Like the proverbial prophet. 
| the local composer does not always get 
his due in a provincial capital. — : 
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| Next week Messrs Burgin and Bedetti 
; will play Brahms’ Double Concerto for 
| violin and violoncello with the orches- 
tra, Dvorak’s ‘‘Carnival’’ overture, 
some unfamiliar excerpts from Debus~ 
sy’s music for d’Annunzio’s ‘‘Martyr- 
; dom of St Sebastian” and Liszt’s ‘‘Me- 
phisto Waltz’ “d 
announced. 
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SYMPHONY 


| 


PLAYS TWO 
NEW WORKS 


Gliere’s “Sirens” and 
-Gilbert’s Negro Rhap- 
sody for First Time 


” oat 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its 
lith Friday afternoon concert of 
the season yesterday in Symphony 
Hall, with E. Robert Schmitz as 
soloist the following  pro- 
gramme: Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 6 in G minor; D’Indy’s Sym- 
phony for pianforte and orchestra 
on a Mountain Air, op. 25; Gliere’s 
“The Sirens,” and Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s Negro Rhapsody. The concert 
will be repeated this evening. 
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GILBERT CALLED TO STAGE 


Gliere’s symphonic poem and Gil- 
bert’s rhapsody were played for the 
first time in Boston, and both were 
warmly received. Mr. Gilbert, who 
lives in Cambridge, was called to the | 
platform to acknowledge the plaudits. 

‘The Sirens,’’ if not conspicuously 
is pleasant to hear, and as 
descriptive music is very easy to fol- 
low. The listener need only know that 
it is intended to portray the luring of a 
ship to destruction by the Sirens, and 
that it is divided into five sections— 
“The Sea. The Isle of the Sirens. Ap- 


are the other numbers proach of the Vessel. The Shipwreck,” 
E.R. —to follow the little drama. 





Charm of Simplicity 


The “‘Sea” section has the great vir- 
tue of simplicity. Muted strings open 
it, suggesting the plangent rhythm ris- 
ing from the deep, and a long cres- 
-cendo seems to represent the growing | 
surge of waters until they break in 
sparkling arpeggios on the shore, It 
is a little difficult to represent an isl- | 
‘and in tones, but the composer does it | 
‘by using a motive which instantly re- 
calls Debussy’s Faun. That suggests 
the pleasures of this world, an atmos- 
phere in which Sirens certainly must 
dwell: and since they live on an isli- 
and, there you are. The theme of the 
approach of the vessel, heard above 
the roll of the sea, seems more charac- 
teristic of sailors than of a ship, but, 
that does no harm, for it’s the sailors | 
who are the real actors. 
Then the song of the Sirens, No one 
could mistake it. Beginning gently in | 
the violas, it grows and spreads until | 
the whole orchestra gives out a| 
frenzied cry, while the sailors come | 
nearer and nearer. The motive of the | 
Sirens’ song is strongly reminisccent 
of measures of Wagner, but who can 
write music of passion without a bow 
to the master of music-drama? Final- 
ly, the crash on the rocks, and here 
the composer shows excellent judgment 
in restraining himself to one climax of 
the percussion, followed by a de- 
crescendo which may represent the 
sucking of wreckage and bodies into 
the sea. On the whole, at this near 
distance, this section seems more ef- 
fective than the similar incidennt in 
“Scheherazade.”’ - | : 
j 


| Inspired by the “Shout” | 


| Mr. Gilbert’s rhapsody, produced at) 
the Norfolk Festival of 19138, was in- 
| spired by the frenzied religious rite of | 
'the Negroes known as the ‘‘Shout.” It | 
opens with the theme of a ‘spiritual’ 
sin dance rhythm, which is worked up to | 
a sounding climax, proceeds to a lyrical) 
section based on another spiritual, and 
returns to the original dance theme, 
which rises to a still wilder outburst, 
followed by a drum roll. 


Then begins the section which seems } 
for Haydn most twentieth-century ears walt 


to distinguish this from the composer's 
“Dance in Place Congo.” | 
viously heard in wild dance rhythm be- 
comes a solemn chant. This, the com- 
| poser has said, is intended to represent 
'the “spiritual vision toward which the 
Negro blindly gropes.’’ 


Mr. Schmitz Recalled 


Mr. Schmitz once more revealed him- 
iself as a discerning artist. Although 
billed as soloist and placed in the posi- 

| tion allotted to soloists, he did not for- 


A figure pre- | 


most 


get that this work of D'Indy’s is called 

a svmphony and not a concerto, and he 

made the piano no more than a voice in 

the orchestra. 
i clans on the platform worked with ex- 
traordinary unanimity under Mr. Mon- 
teux’s baton, and the pianist did well 
when on his third recall he brought 
back the conductor to bid the symphony 
men share the applause. 


He and the other musi- 


Handel's concerto grosso served to) 


emphasize again, if emphasis was need- | 
ed, the virtuosity of the string choirs as) 
developed by Mr. Monteux. 
tone, accuracy, plasticity and exquisite 
nuance characterize 
absence of the concert master, Mr. Bur- 
gw. ! 


T“ull-bodied 


them, even in the 
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AS THE ORCHESTRAS SOUND 
Don ees ams hg taay 


The Quick and the Dead 
() > a year, the Symphony Orchestra 


plays a Concerto of Handel; a Con- 

certo or a Suite of Bach. At pres- 
ent quality, it plays the piece notably well; 
while with discernment Mr. Monteux leads 
in it. Invariably both audiences are warm- 
lv pleased. Sundry listeners, indeed, re- 
ceive a pleasure from this eighteenth-cen- 
tury music that no other affords them. So 
hearing the Concerto of Handel, played 
again last Saturday, they wondered why 
conductors did not oftener choose such num- 
bers; why two or three;. instead of one, 
should not have place each season. 

The reasons are not far too seek. Han- 
del wrote very little music for orchestra 
apart from voices. Bach wrote more, but 
oftener as accompaniment to a solo-instru- 
ment than as independent piece. With both 
masters, the field is smell and might be 
quickly exhausted; while not all the music 
it bears is as good to hear as the best- 
liked and more familiar Concertos or Suites. 
Of course there might be excursions into 
secondary composers of Bach’s or Handel’s 
day: but a great gulf, opened and widened 
by time divides their best pieces from the 
pieces of these twin-giants. For Mozart or 


to find general and congenial pleasure im 
other eighteenth-century music. For the 
part secondary practitioners of a 
form and manner in the arts die with their 
time. By the programme-book little more 
than twenty years divided the first per- 
formance of Gliére’s tone-poem. “The 
Sirems,’’ from that of Saturday. Ten 
times as long was the span back to Hlan- 
del’s Concerto. Yet his was the living. 
and Giiére’s the dead, music. «Il. T. P. 
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NOVEL NUMBERS 
GIVE PLACE T0 
THEIR BETTERS 


gr are, ——Froan 1 (he (7aF Cortot no longer preémpts Symphony Con- 
DAY FOR D’INDY, DAY ALSO FOR ©¢'ts. 


HANDEL 


_ turn, as it were, to carry the fiountain- 


shading. Throughout Mr. Schmitz played 
his part in perfect. consonance with the 
composer’s scheme; yet enriched it out of 


pianist’s tone and resource. Not often 
is he .as inconspicuous at concerts as he 
Was yesterday; yet at none might he be 
more discerning and practising musician. 


awe 


When Windy lets seascape or landscape 
kindle his imagination and set him to 


The Parisian’s Freshest Music at the music-making, he writes ear-warminzg 


Symphony Concert—The Old Master’s 2@4*t~warming, seemingly lasting pages. 


: ; Work of an oid man though it was, his 
$ 4 9 ; 
Spacious Concerto—Gliere’s “Sirens” Ac- “Poem: of Sea and Shore,” heard two years 
cording to All the Foztnulas—Mr. Gil- fp re yp Symphony Concerts, did not fall 
‘ilps im Snort OL occasional beauty. “Summier Da 
bert’s “Shouts of Negro Song on the Mountain” well deserved, as tone: 
20e! 54 
N elderly gentleman now living in toh uae tae pains bestowed by 
Paris and past his seventieth heijznts. the soft . ewore, Of eee 
year; a florid gentleman who lived Ralléys, teour n bi ee ee of mountain 
in London, say two hundred years @pyeo nee Janthans tht eee Fervaal.” 
ag0, had rather the better of it at the Stran oth '» wae wn page ere ODSI Ry ate 
Symphony Concert yesterday afternoon. of bie 1d ag nowhere is d’Indy’s musi¢ 
The elderly gentleman is Vincent d'Indy, sO 4 seh _ the folk so fresh and warm, 
who not so long ago paid a visit of cere- ahenme im oe — org ti in Cite “Syms 
mony to Symphony Hall. The florid gentle- golf jx trad Mountain Air.” The tune ‘{t- 
man was Georg Frideric Handel, who man- jignt * a To hear it is de- 
aged concert-halls and opera houses as well is n — i ae en ee Which in form, 
as wrote music for them. The Parisian’s | poser rte reovyy arr Symphony, the com- 
his “Symphony for Orchestra |pose ¢ He ut lightly ponder and plough 
and Piano on a French Mountain’ Air,” de pi © Soll, rhe design of the piece 
heard sparingly in most series of concerts sp a sh plastic, steadily unfolding 
and usually at the instigation of a pianist, ye Sola ed dan ee ee 
‘or once, however, if the chatter of the reese rote cy wrdent.: Hare Saas 
lobby ran true, a conductor was the insti- Peay nye grin ad to whom instrumental col- 
gator; while certainly the pianist, Mr ors and harmonic backgrounds are still glo- 
“chmitz, held himself altogether in the divin Bhagat ptr Oe te cat Ot 
background. vention and practice he is plying them. 
Within easy memory, the masterful The “Symphony on a Mountain Air” is 
Monsieur Cortot swept into Symphony Hall re sages and warm 4s @ sun-shot spring 
like a French general into a newly occupied day ; yet there are depths in the sensuous 
Fuhr; played the piano-part as though glow. Obviously, d’Indy’s spirit is quick- 
the “Symphony on a Mountain Air” was a ened and in the final movement he 
v.ertuoso’s Concerto; while le bonhomme fans a truly fk ranck-an elation. He takes 
Rabaud, conducting, submissively did his thought, since it is his nature so to do ; 
bidding. Mr. Schmitz better insane I but he muses and meditates into thé beauty 
design and allie’ 0 the aeuein; werk of the slow division. Above all, he ¢lings 
respected d’Indy’s plain purpose: resigned Ree TORR Lely to the little mountain tune, 
the general and Dartioniar prin a ni Now the Strings must Sing it, or the horns 
Symphony to Mr. Monteux. Throushout recall it; or this choir and that eého or 
he treated the piano as a voice added to oorenaes ib tt is NnDIG, vee 
the orchestra, quite as sithen soinin ice parent that the ear, d'Indy aiding, may | 
ensemble as speaking out for itself Pe day catch in it manifold reflections, From it | 
his hand, the piano-part nan gare pt if into harmonies and ins.rumentation runs | 
besque on tne musical design again shining me jucent mountain-glow ; while saataaae 
thread within that web: occasion 1) winds keep no more persistent freshness. 
?, Sty) te 6 Pre- Played as it was yesterday, with conduetor, | 


penderant strand Tj . : 
achieved many a ch ear felt, his skill orchestra, pianist and composer blended as 
euphnony with the other in one voice, the music reaffirmed old de- 


instruments of d’Indy’ 
dy’s we Mg aie light, invited new affection. Ruefully the! 
wher vas 48) listener might think back to the dull and 


| 


tune, he was adept with phrasing, rhythm, | 


his own sensibility and command of a| 


| 
| 


Mr. Cortot should have heard him—but Mr. | 
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f Mr. Handel “obliged,” as they surely 
said in his cighteenth-century Bnéland, 
with one of his celebrated Concertos for 


stting cholr—about ten times as large 
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Yy sterda re n Symphony Hall as it was at . has arses 
yeverees i Symphony. | play, “Riders to the Sea’; the humor and 


‘the Theatre Royal, Lincoln’s Inn, time of 
“George 11. There is no drawing compari- 
‘son between the two; but, though there 
wete virtuosi in those days, there are 
virtudsi also in ours; while a consider- 
‘able company of them play in the Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra. Though illness detained 
‘Mr. Burgin, they outdid themselves yes- 
terday in striding sonorities; even play 
ef rhythm and accent; weaving of 
multifold patterns; shaded contours, 
shaded colorings. Once in so often the 
public of a series of symphony concerts 
should hear a piece for strings alone, since 
then and there it discovers.that in wood- 
windsiand brass and things smitten is not the 
sum of musical sensation and happiness. 
A. Bach, a Handel, with such a choir as 
that of yesterday, can do wonders with 






full-voiced, 
Prélude,—Handel sonorous. The rhythms 
of thé Musette yet engage the ear—Han- 
Gel largely playful. The allegros run 
races of counterpoint—Handel fecund and 
animated. Had he set down the diatonic 
scale he would somehow have given it his 
own ardors and spaciousness. Two cen- 
turies magnify, rather than diminish, them. 


ee ee 


“ A ‘poor second, indeed, finished one of 
Mr. Monteux’s novel pieces, “The Sirens,” 
tone-poem by the Russian, Gliére. In 


their stripped strings. Still sounds the 
full-girthed progress of the’ 


actual truth, it was no “novelty.” At least 
a hundred times within the past twenty 
years, it has been played at the Symphony 
Concerts, though never before as “The 
Sirens” or with the name of Gliére on the 


title-page. As many times, moreover, it 
has been heard as eagerly and applauded | 


as warmly as it was on Friday. 


“new” piece was neither more nor less 


than the late-nineteenth and the early- | 
twentieth century tone-poem, according to |frenzy of his imagination. 


quarters in slave-holding, or later, days— 
that is the half-dance, half-shuffie, all 
night, about a crowded room, to the sing- 
ing of hymns—for the greater glory of 
God and the freer release of religious ex- 
citement. He has found in the tune of a 
“Negro Spiritual” a musical means to’ 
suggest this thudding and -shouting,.. to | 
carry them to barbaric pitch and outcry. | 
Out of a second “Spiritual”. he has taken | 
other means to sound’ the deeper implica- | 
tions of this rite. Alternating the two, he 
has generated, contrasted and’ rounded his | 
Rhapsody. 

The measures from the “Spirituals” do 
lay hold. There is more than a suggestion 
of orgiastic frenzy in “Listen to the An- | 
gels Shouting”; from deeper springs with-— 
















Mr. Gilbert’s materia musica is almost ap. 


tain air. Yet, as it seemed -yesterday, in 
the homely phrase that suits the music and 
the man, he “got no forrader” with itor 
not much. Presumably he sought to write 
a direct, close-knit, straightforward muale. 
The rhythms should make it beat high or 
swing deep. The accents, modulations, pro- 
gressions, should be as natural and implicit 
as, say, Musorgsky’s. The harmonic and 
instrumental dress should less enrich the 
nrelody than seem a spontaneous vesture. 
Mr. Gilbert accomplishes these purposes 
tersely, graphically, unmistakably. Yet 
when the hearer expects these means and 


tones Mr. Gilbert’s “Shout” is not the 
- In tones his 


all the formulas. Item: the “programme,” || final rhapsodizing over “I'll Hear the Trum- 
inviting the delineation and the suggestion | pet Sound” does not quite scale the heights 


of music. This time, it proposes the shim- | or sound the depths. 


To read Mr. Sher- 


| , géa, the advancing ship, the sirens’{| wood Anderson’s tales of an Ohio town is 
‘song, the fatal fascination, the ultimate |to feel his close observation, clear under- 
‘Shipwreck. Item: the obvious melodies,|standing, warm emotional response. He 






parently sustained.| writes in truth of his own people, Yet in 
them -or reshapes;his words he is by no moans 80 quickening 
Item: thelupon the reader as he is evidently quick- 


cedure, the un-| ened within himself. His -writ*ng cannot 
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7 . As the New Iine@-) open or plumb the fountains of ‘his feel- 
night have put it: “See theling. In degree, he is inarticulate, Akin, 
mdi the Ship. Hear| the Sirens| and|}of old in ‘Place Congo” and now in this 
Chinwinecl.” Nct an ear missod 80 Rhapsody, is Mr. Gi 

of them yesterday. Trem: WG AS acre 


Ibert with negro music. 


in flows “I’ll Hear the Trumpet Sound.” | 


well found and arresting as d’Indy’s moun- 
! 
| 
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methods to be put to the fullest possible 
For the ||use, to make the largest or the. sharpest 
impression, the composer stops short. In: 
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Mr. E. Roperr Scumirz was born in Pari 
aris, Februar 
French parents. The father was of an Alsatian he Pang a 
yay studied the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory under 
ts Diémer. In 1908 he was awarded a first accessit; in 1909 
o e second prize; in 1910, the first prize for pianoforte playing. 
7 gave concerts in Belgium and in Germany in 1910-11. Havin 
P ayed accompaniments for Mmes. Maggie Teyte, Julia Culp ves. 
par “a ester 3 yy he gave recitals of ultra-modern music 
, founded and conducted in Paris the Association 
sg = om Schmitz. He thus brought out orchestral and choral vedo 
by ~ aud, P. Le Flem, O. Klemperer, and others. In 1913 he was 
ie first to play Schénberg’s music for the.“S. M. I.” Active as 
pianist and conductor, associated in his concerts with leading com- 
epg diss’ a age oan he joined the French colors August 19, 1914 
r three years and two months. He was w 
ree Regen — Seago Fi was in a hospital for seven bmnaren 
ce he came to the United States. At Chica , 
ane for a few months, and played in orchestral concerts. bro 
rs a ~ where he now lives, he gave his first recital there on 
. pat “ Nop A tag = yo music by Franck, Chabrier, Mag- 
; -Saens, Aubert, Revel (“Le Tombeau de .C in” 
hy Debussy. He gave another recital on December 6, 1919, whee 
kg Tes aa Aaa by French, Russian, and Sonia 
; nuary 22, 1920, he gave the first of f “Reci 
with Comments.” The 1b} » Suittt cide 
' general subject was: “The Spiri 
Music compared with the Spirit of ics a Romie 
( pirit of Classical and R 
and its Relations with the Other Fi ince tian nas 
‘ine Arts.” Since th | 
i ng in many other cities of the United States: oy aay 
gs = A is first appearance in Boston on February 13, 1920, 
Shepeataite alps stagger ry cn Orchestra, when he played 
no. n December 30, 1921, he pl 
this orchestra Liapounov’s Rhapsody on Folk Songs of fie Ukieine. 
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elaboration of the “Istar Variations”; the 
willed complexities of the Second Sym- 
phony. For once heating the mountain 
air, d’Indy looked in his heart and wrote 
with a beauty in his later music not 
quite to be recaptured. 

Mr. Handel “obliged,” as they surely 
said in his eighteenth-century England, 
with one of his celebrated Concertos for 


string choir—about ten times as large’ 


yesterday in Symphony Hall as it was at 
the Theatre Royal, Lincoln’s Inn, time of 
George II. There is no drawing compari- 
son between the two; but, though there 
were virtuosi in those days, there are 
virtuosi also in ours; while a consider- 
able company of them play in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Though illness detained 
Mr. Burgin, they outdid themselves yes- 
terday in striding sonorities; even play 
of rhythm and accent; weaving of 
multifold patterns; shaded contours, 
shaded colorings. Once in so often the 
public of a series of symphony concerts 
should hear a piece for strings alone, since 
then and there it discovers. that in wood- 
windsiand brass and things smitten is not the 


A. Bach, a Handel, with such a choir as 
that of yesterday, can do wonders with 
their stripped strings. Still sounds the 
full-voiced, full-girthed progress of the 
Prélude,— Handel sonorous. The rhythms 
of the Musette yet engage the ear—Han- 
del largely playful. The allegros run 
races of counterpoint—Handel fecund and 
animated. Had he set down the diatonic 
scale he would somehow have given it his 
own ardors and spaciousness. Two cen- 
turies magnify, rather than diminish, them. 


A poor second, indeed, finished one of 
Mr. Monteux’s novel pieces, “The Sirens,” 
tone-poem by the Russian, Gliére. In 
actual truth, it was no “novelty.” At least 
a hundred times within the past twenty 
years, it has been played at the Symphony 
Concerts, though never before as ‘The 
Sirens” or with the name of Gliére on the 
title-page. As many times, moreover, it 
has been heard as eagerly and applauded 
as warmly as it was on Friday. For the 
‘new’ piece was neither more nor less 
than the late-nineteenth and the early- 
twentieth century tone-poem, according to 


all the formulas. Item: the “programme,” | 
inviting the delineation and the suggestion» 
of music. This time, it proposes the shim-_ 
mering sea, the advancing ship, the sirens’ | 


song, the fatal fascination, the ultimate 
| Shipwreck. Item: 


| 


the obvious melodies, 


‘easily recognized, transparently sustained. 
Gliare either invents them or reshapes 
them out of copious memories. Item: the 
fluent design, the plain procedure, the un- 
mistakable itnplications, As the New Ene-) open or plumb the fountains of his feel- 


land Primer might have put it: “See| the! ing. 


the abundant chromatics, the easy-gOlns 
modulutions, the perssten: play of har- 
monic andj instrumentai colcr; the app-o- 
priata ascent, climax, descent The ostim- 
able Gliére missed not a . point. Item: 
‘oud applause. The ball rang with it, Yes, 
dear children, the formula holds good. 

Nor is Mr. Gilbert’s “Negro Rhapsody,” 
likewise heard for the first time in Boston, 
exactly in the fore-front of his pieces. TO 
remember the savage strength, the native 
wildness of his “Indian Sketches”; the 
dooming voice of his Prelude to Synge’s. 
play, “Riders to the Sea’; the humor and 
“bite of his ‘Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes,” was to count this ten-year-old 
‘music 4s all in the day’s work. Mr. Gil- 
bert has read of the “Shouts” in the negro- 
quarters in slave-holding, or later, days— 
that is the nhalf-dance, half-shuffle, all 
night, about @ crowded room, to the sing- 
ing of hymns—for the greater glory of 
God and the freer release of religious ex- 
citement. He has found in the tune of a 
“Negro Spiritual” a musical means to 
suggest this thudding and -shouting, to 


carry them to barbaric pitch and outcry. | 


Out of a second “Spiritual” he has taken 


other means to sound ‘the deeper implica- | 
' | tions of this rite. Alternating the two, he 
sum of musical sensation and happiness. | has generated, contrasted and rounded his | 


thapsody. 

The measures from the “Syirituals” do 
jay hold. There is more than a suggestion 
lof orgiastic frenzy in “Listen to the An- 
gels Shouting’; from deeper springs with- 
in flows “I’ll Hear the Trumpet Sound.” 
Mr. Gilbert’s materia musica is almost 4s 
well found and arresting as d’Indy’s moun- 
tain air. Yet, as it seemed yesterday, in 
the homely phrase that suits the music and 
the man, he ‘‘got no forrader”’ with it--or 
not much. Presumably he sought to write 
a direct, close-knit, straightforward music. 
The rhythms should make it beat high or 
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swing deep. The accents, modulations, pre- | 


gressions, should be as natural and implicit 
as, say, Musorgsky’s. The harmonic and 
‘instrumental dress should less enrich the 
i'melody than seem a spontaneous vesture. 
Mr. Gilbert accomplishes these purposes 
tersely, graphically, unmistakably. Yet 


methods to be put to the fullest possible 
use, to make the largest or the sharpest 
impression, the composer stops short. In 
tones Mr. Gilbert’s “Shout” is not the 
frenzy of his imagination. In tones his 
final rhapsodizing over “lll Hear the Trum- 
pet Sound” does not quite scale the heights 
or sound the depths. To read Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson’s tales of an Ohio town is 
to feel his close observation, clear under- 
standing, warm emotional response. He 
writes in truth of his own people. Yet in 
his words he is by no means 8O quickening 
upon the reader as he is evidently quick- 
ened within himself. His writ:ng cannot 


then the hearer expects these means and 


In degree, he is inarticulate. Akin, 


Sea| and] the Ship. Hear] the Sirens| amd|}of old in “Place Congo” and now in this 
the Shipwreck.” Net an ear missed 8°) Rhapsody, is Mr. Gilbert with negro music. 


much as ome of them yesterday. Trem: 
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Mr. E. Rosert ScHmitz was born in Paris, Februar 

French parents. The father was of an Alsatian he Ran gaa Tg 
Schmitz studied the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory under 
Louis Diémer. In 1908 he was awarded a first accessit; in 1909 
the second prize; in 1910, the first prize for pianoforte playin 
He gave concerts in Belgium and in Germany in 1910-11 Giving 
played accompaniments for Mmes. Maggie Teyte, Julia Gulp M * 
Gmeiner, and others, in 1912 he gave recitals of ultra-modern akble 
in Paris. He founded and conducted in Paris the Association des 
Concerts Schmitz. He thus brought out orchestral and choral works 
by Milhaud, P. Le Flem, O. Klemperer, and others. In 19138 he was 
the first to play Schénberg’s music for the.“S. M. I.” Active as 
planist and conductor, associated in his concerts with leading com- 
posers and musicians, he joined the French colors August 19° 1914 

re served for three years and two months. He was wounded 
: ig itly, but, gassed severely, was in a hospital for seven months 

\fter the armistice he came to the United States. At Chicago he 


taught for a few months, and played in orchestral concerts. Going 
to New York, where he now lives, he gave his first recit: 

April 17, 1919, when he ¢ | k Ohaleien eee 
nard, Saint-Saéns, 
and Debussy. | 


played music by Franck, Chabrier, Mag- 
is, Aubert, Revel (“Le Tombeau de ‘Compaen 
e afaecst He gave another recital on December 6, 1919, when 
ptidarn.” Go pera peat oe by French, Russian, and Spanish 
a : January 22, 1920, he gave the first of four “Reci 
with Comments.” The general subject ras: “The Spi : pi aickees 
Music compared with the Spirit of Fiestas l ne "‘houd - — 
and its Relations with the other tia yore oo ae 5 
ey here and in many other cities of the United teen pee 
e made his first appearance in Boston on Februar 13 
at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, nag 
Carpenter’s Concertino. On T z : > eto? Le oe 
sede enaliaien (ha 7 i December 30, 1921, he played with 
stra Liapounov’s Rhapsody on Folk Songs of the Ukraine. 
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i. there will es 
ph wohl mphony Hall) But recently — 
tet wnhiselved them.| it as pathological, 4 thin PIERR E MO NTEUX, See te 
wit he music its ulti- d man would tu ome 
ding it to chitectural solidity of this: music, 
thel its firmness: of texture, its freedom from 


padding, its masterly -{nstrumentation, 


vital, throbbing,| these things are RR e ee deat TWELETA P ROGRAMNME 
exciting perform-] perilous to affirm that the Saige ts 
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thrilling prog- | poston, played ae get ay, 
jinous Concerto im ’ | BRAHMS, , pitas 
Finale came wibeae and beautiful, Miss Hansen adorns yak Aas a in A minor for Violin and Violoncello 
Not | the concert-platform by her physical pre with Orchestra, op. 102 
nee and within its limitations her playin I. Allegro 
delights the ear. Her tone is full, vibratl iI. Andante 
i 7 | vo or eweet as the music may ieee III. Vivace non troppo 
las of @ sorrowful submiss’on to the inevi- | gaunt Miss Hansen played this shop: Wt 
‘table, a half-despairing resignation. fone Concerto quite as well as 4 poe ge oom 
‘the depths the ‘‘Pathetic’ Symphony rises; ed. But she did not & apt DEBUSSY, 
to the depths it returns. The circle is com- dee it as a violinist of the fullest statu pe oo par hbo EXCERPTS from ‘The Martyrdom 
pleté. Last night it seemed that not other-|| a nove done. She played it graceful abas 
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: . fluently, broadly or songfully, and at i ) I. The Court of the Lilies 
Mndeed in a performance so free of theatri- | | iniontiy. And that was all. A pity tr 
@alism and sentimental excess, angus that she did not set herself a more ‘grate 
30 pervadingly eloquent, so persistently | oy. rewarding task. 
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wailings of a “neurasthenic Jeremiah with vening Smetana’s pictorial ‘The oe 
Ee tecetty. tor orehedtretion” nor even the Molden,” heard last week at Cambridey UR pe goes ag from Lenau’s Faust:” The 
expression of a wholly personal grief, but and as in Sanders Theatre Thureday, a in the Village Tayern. (Mephisto Waltz) « 
her the voice of cosmic sorrow, a univer- |) 4. mony Hal} Monday Wagner's Pv, 
Sl hopelessness. . . - Noi the accepted sant Overture to. the “Fiying. Dutchma SSS 
estimate of Chaikovsky's music is this.| oi nad place on the programme. “a 
‘Bu . was: the man so small, so pitifully the performances of both tone-poerm oil Soloists: 
‘self-centred as commonly he is ri neg Overture have Dut lately ‘been ? lg 
lave been? Introspective he was, it to say that last eve 
coving i ae oubt, and often tormented by dba pre sied were once more eloquently RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 
his own consciousness. Yet this Symphony } ~ From Chaikovsky’s groaning sae 
that, despite sn abs and sneers and carping | ¥ had radiant final chord con JEAN BE DETTI Violoncello 
atinues to fire conductors and and orchestra wefe throughout 1? 
d to enthrall audiences is too}? ‘on, their_mettle, w. Ss. 8 
to be the mere’voicing of any | CYS” —— | 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Brahms’ Concerto 





A “PATHETIC” TRIUMPHAL 


Ja on f » { ~. f 2% 
Mr. Monteux Guides Chaikowsky’s Be- 


leaguered Symphony to Torrential Cli- 
max—The Piece Prevailing Undeniably 


Miss Hansen Fluently 
lief that Mr. Monteux is an unemo- 


I tional, “uninspired” conductor, a hear- 
ing of the performance 
“Pathetic” Symphony at 
last evening would have 
Without wringing from the music 
mate tear-drop and without goading it to 
maniacal frenzies—he is too much. the 
artist for that—Mr. Monteux yet contrived 
to keep it everywhere vital, throbbing, 
alive, and a more vived, exciting perform- 
ance of the Scherzo has not been heard 
here in many a day. With unflagging 
rhythm Mr. Monteux here piled climax upon 
climax, plied voice against voice, timbre 
against timbre, until at the end the music 
flamed, cut the ear like a sword. Small 
wonder that the men of the orchestra must 
rise from their ehairs before the Sym- 
phony could proceed. Not the torrential 
Safonov himself might have given this 
amazing movement a more thrilling prog- 
ress. And after such preath-iaking, pulse- 
quickening excilements the Finale came 
1 for once as the only fitting sequence. Not 
as hysterical eaterwauling or as unmanly 
whining does Mr. Monteux conceive this 
thenody. In his version of it is not so 
much the thought of unconsolable grief 
as of a sorrowful submiss on to the inevi- 
table, a half-despairing resignation. From 
the depths the “Pathetic”? Symphony rises ; 
to the depths it returns. The circle is com- 
‘plete. Last night it seemed that not other- 
wise could Chaikovsky have wrought 
Indeed in a performance so free of theatri- 
ecalism and sentimental excess, yet withal 
so pervadingly eloquent, so persistently 
moving, the “Patheiic” became, 
wailings of a ‘‘neurasthenic Jeremiah with 
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F there be any who still harbor the be- 


Symphony Hall 
undeceived them. 
its ulti- 


a faculty for orchestration” nor even the | 


expression of a wholly personal grief, but 
rather the voice of cosmic sorrow, a univer- 
sal hopelessness. Not the accepted 
estimate of Chaikovsky's music is. this. 
But was the man so small, so pitifully 
self-centred as commonly he is supposed 
to have been” Introspective he was, 
beyond a doubt, and often tormented by 
his own consciousness. Yet this Symphony 
that, despite snubs and sneers and carping 
criticism, continues to fire conductors and 
players and to enthrall audiences 


vast a thing to be the mere voicing of any 


of Chaikovsky’s) 


it. * —- 
1 fluently, broadly. or songfully, and at times 


not the) 


‘¢ too | ductor and orchestra were throughout 


nO eet 


| =wdividual woe.  Chaikovsky spoke hére 
not only for himself, but for all’ humanity | 
as well. Admittedly the “Pathetic” is 
tragic music. Then let Chaikovsky  be| 
placed, as he deserves, with the makers !of 
tragedy. Not altogether is he the slb- 
jective. gself-tortured Slav. There is in the 
progress and cumulation of the “Pathetic” 
Symphony something of Greek inevitable 
ness and epic breadth. 
As to the preciSe nature of the etho- 
tional content of the “Pathetic” Symphony 
there will no doubt long be many opinions, | 
But recently Ernest Newman dismissed | 
it as pathological, a thing from which 
any sound man would turn shuddering. 
Yet the architectural solidity of this arene 
its firmness of texture, its freedom from 
padding, its masterly instrumentation, 
these things are incontestable. It were 
perilous to affirm that the “Pathetic | 
Symphony will not in the end take Its) 
place among the classics of the form, 
among the monuments of music. Who cal 
point ~to another among the symphoriies 
since Beethoven at once so markedly il: 
dividual, so continuously inspired, and 


| finely wrought”? 


For the rest the story of last evenings 
concert may. soon be told. AS ‘agsisti¥ 
artist” Cecilia Hansen, a violinist new |! 
Boston, played Bruch’s smug and plat 
tudinous Concerto in G minor. Boll 
blonde and peautiful, Miss Hansen adoris 
the concert-platform by her physical pre 
ence and within its limitations her playing 
delights the ear. Her tone is full, vibra 
rich or sweet as the music may demani. 
Her bowing is free, her fingers sure. NO 
doubt Miss Hansen played this shop-wor 
Concerto quite as well as it deserved to be 
played. But she did not glorify or 
lumine it as a violinist of the fullest statute 
might have done. She played it gracefully, 


brilliantly. And that was all. A pity the 
that she did not set herself a more grate ful, 
more rewarding task. 

Retween Symphony and Concerto ¢ ume 
last evening Smetana’s pictorial ‘“The] 
Moldau,” heard last week at Cambridg| 
and as in Sanders Theatre Thursday, 80 
in Symphony Hall Monday Wagner's puls- 
sant Overture to the “ying Dutchma! 
also had place on the programme. S{nce 
the performances of both tone-poem 
Overture have but lately ‘been reviewel 
here, suffice it to say that last 
these pieces were once more eloquently 
played. From Chaikovsky’s groaning 


goon to Wagner’s radiant final chord col 
tne 


and 
evening 


has: 


evening on their mettle. Ww. 
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_ TWELEEH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, AT 2.380 P.M 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, AT 8.15 P.M 
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DVORAK 
OVERTURE, “Carnival,” op. 92 

BRAHMS 
CONCERTO in A minor for Vi 


with Orchestra, op. 102 
I. Allegro 


II. Andante 


Ill. Vivace non troppo 


Olin ;¢ Tio] 
n and Violoncello. 


DEBUSSY, 


ORCHESTRA 
* . is 4 lL, BX , + >” 4 
of Saint Sabastian”’ CERPTS from 
ae he Court of the Lilies 


“The Martyrdom 


Dance of Ees 
be Po Stacy atid Finale ot the Fi 
lhe Passion iia 


- The Good Shepherd 


CLC OYAT * ~* : 
~HCOND EPISODE from Lenau’s 


Dance j , ‘Faust: The 
¢ - in » Vill " | : 
the Village Tavern. 


(Mephisto Waltz) 


Soloists: 


RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 
JEAN BEDETTI, Violoncello 
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+e ws Lai chestra gave excellent support. 
i bs ; Debussy, asked by D’Annunzio to 
= | write music for the Italian’s Mystery 


Play, gladly set himself to work. In- 


deed, he has been quoted as saying that 
of all his compositions he liked this one 
the best. Perhaps he did not make the 
statement. Composers, like poets, 


5 | novelists, painters, dramatists, are not 
Hf ory all, tree. tee (Pe (pte always the best judges of their own 
works. Thus .Milton preferred ‘“Para-}| 
|Dvora k’s Carnival (ver- dise Regained’ to ‘‘Paradise Lost.” 
Parents have a weakness for their! 
ture Shows Composer naughtiest children 
| | The Mystery with Debussy’s music 
at. +78 “Beat | was produced in Paris in 1911. Caplet, 
who then conducted, led a performance 
cinnlchinnereneisisaaditaiiinpiees at the Boston Opera House in March, ; 
1912, This performance was inade-, 


ISOLOISTS PROMINENT quate. There had been insufficient re-' 


hearsal, and there were other reasons’ 


IN BRAHMS CONCERTO “hy it was impossible to gain a just: 


idea of the work. 
eiicnki Is it wise to perform music written 
for D’Annunzio’s Mystery play in @ 
By PHILIP HALE concert hall? We seriously doubt the | 
B The 12th concert of the Boston Svm- Wisdom. As purely orchestral music 
Ony Orchestra Mr. Monteux, con- wi nates taokgnt of the "DiaF the are 
; | , novement, The Court of Lilies,’ is 
eector, took place yesterday afternoon beautiful in itself. The ending of the 
Symphony hall. The program was as 8econd movement is impressive, but 
Mows: Dvorak, Overture, ‘Carnival’ what is the “Dance of Ectasy” withouty 
'- the incident as depicted on the playhouse | 
Stage? And so the other movements, | 
“The Passion” and ‘‘The Good Shep- | 
herd,’”’ as pure music, detached from | 
the play, are by no means suited to the 
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#}. ahms, Concerto for violin and violon- 
melo (Messrs. Burgin and Bedetti); Du- 
messy, Symphonic Excerpts from “The 
artyrdom of Saint Sebastian’’ (first 


Ar ogy these concerts); Liszt, Mephisto eoncert hall. In spite of a few agreea- 


y ble or singular, and not agreeable, pas- | 
Dvorak’s brilli: ‘er war wet rae 3 oa ene 

4 hele ae er ae Is In his gages, they seemed purposeless, not; to 

Aythm and ‘ ere a ney ‘ -steaaie§ Of say insignificant, though finely per- 
and gorgeous color had full play. formed. Some rs nO 

, ed. Some one may sa But w 

Te¢ me he let himself go, and did ’ a : 
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wags 


not cannot } ") . cs ~ 4 _ . ° 
ve oS 1éar this music except in this 
@ee lhiimself too seriously. He was a | 
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} way.’’ The answer is: ‘‘Fair sir, you do 
hid of nat .. ras ¢ nity ‘ fo. : my : ~ ’ v7 Vs 


Weed persons insisted at times on gaint-Sebastian were to be filmed, then 

te ying him in professional roles and 3s ' 

) Bed him to be dignified. 

dis age aga was written before he 

ime to the United States. It is cur- 
to note i It certain passages that 


this music might assume importance 
Nlayed with the unfolding of the trag- 
edy. 
The concert ended with the glorious- 
or staal ‘iy sensuous ‘‘Mephisto Waltz” of Liszt’s 
a cap rnythm and color, even with | Whethér it would have been composed 
*U ar ide AS ‘ ft N yicrt} : ; yom b . . » 
i ge stra] effects, might well |<o prilliantly if it had not been for! 
his New World’ symphony. sup- ; , , 
\. Sy irl oy SU itlector Berlioz’s supreme _ orchestral! 
eg to be inspired by negro tunes. If , tic hat it is > Gew | 
Miwere in the sv . art is a question that it is not neces— 
oy oh ae oo a mphony, the wise- jsary to discuss. Liszt, ‘taking his in- } 
y) Wiuld joyfully shout: “Aha! Pure Ie yiratior fro Lenau’s m1. sated! 
gra!’ Not without res ~..., } PpIration from Lenaus poem, treated 
iste Sea a ys vnc do Czech jnjs subject con amore. He did not make | 
: 1e@ sy ( y °° he ae ° : as . : 
afin.” at ymphony “Bo ithe mistake of attempting an interlin- 
‘v | translation, nor for full enjoyment 
; there need of knowing Lenau's poem. 
n its way it is a masterpiece, though 
some persons, easily shocked, called the 
te Tih re ‘9 ° : 
devilish forgetting that the 
1 ¢ ! “ ’ ~ ~ . i ’ Lo) 4 , 
Mt ; front cbyittih There are conven- |Prince of Darkness has not always been 
Big rc inary ’ dull pages, and now in grentlema rr. 


weecn in the first and third move-/ The. concert will be repeated  to- 

nt are charming measures of quiet | night, The program of next week's 

yh As for the second movement,iconecerts is as follows: Beethovens” 

iv Bs an excuse for the performance ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, Stravinskv’s 
| of the whole work, otherwise two vir- ‘Sacre du Printemps,” and these songs 
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-12TH CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 
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Dvorak’s Carnival Over- 
ture Shows Composer 
at His Best 
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SOLOISTS PROMINENT 
IN BRAHMS CONCERTO 
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By PHILIP HALE 

The 12th concert of the Boston Sym: 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place vesterday afternoon 
In Symphony hall. The program WAS AS 
follows: Dvorak, Overture. “Carnival é- 
Rhrahmes., (‘concerto for violin and violon- 
cello (Messrs. Burgin and Bedetti); Du- 
bussy, Symphonic Excerpts from ‘The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian” (first 
time at these concerts); Liszt, Mephisto 
Waltz. 

Dvorak's brilliant overture is in hi: 
best manner. Here his keen sense of 
rhythm and gorgeous color had full play. 
Here he let himself go, and did not 
take himself too seriously. He was a 
child of nature. It was a pity that mis- 
gulded persons insisted at times on 
arraying him in professional roles and 
begged him to he dignified. 

This overture was written before he 
came to the United States. It is cur- 
lous to note in It certain passages that 
in melody, rhythm and color, even with 
‘Particular orchestral effects. micht well 
be in his ‘‘New World” symphony, sup- 
posed to be inspired by negro tunes. Tf 
they were in the Symphony, the wise- 
acres Wiuld joyfully shout: ‘“‘Aha! Pure 
negro!”* Not without reason do Czech 
music critics find the symphony ‘Bo- 
hemian.”’ 


There are golden passags in Brahms’s 


concerto; there is also much clay, so 
that the gold stands out in bolder re.- 


lief. There is coarse as there is fine | 


instrumentation. There are conven- 


tional, ordinary, dull pages, and now 


and then in the first and third move- 
ments are charming measures of quiet 
emotion. As for the second movement, 
it gives an excuse for the performance 
of the whole work. otherwise two vir- 
tuosos would sacrifice themselves on 
the altar of St. Johannes. _it is need- 
less to say that the solo measures were 
Diayed most artistically by Messrs. 
Burgin and Bedetti, and that the or- 


chestra gave excellent support. 
Debussy, asked by D’Annunzio to 
write music for the Italian’s Mystery 
Play, gladly set himself to work. In- 
deed, he has been quoted as saying that 
of all his compositions he liked this one 
the best. Perhaps he did not make : 


statement. Composers, like poets, 
novelists, painters, dramatists, are not 
always the best judges of their own 
works. Thus .Milton preferred “Para- 
dise Regained’’ to ‘‘Paradise’ Lost:’’ 
Parents have a weakness for their 
naughtiest children. 

The Mystery with Debussy’s music| 


l was produced in Paris in 1911. Caplet,) 
{who then conducted, led a performance 


at the Boston Opera House in March, | 
1912. This performance was inade-, 
quate. There had been insufficient re-! 
hearsal, and there were other reasons’ 
“hy it was impossible to gain a just 
idea of the work. 

Is it wise to perform music written 
for D’Annunzio’s Mystery play in @ 
concert hall? We seriously doubt the 
wisdom. As purely orchestral music 
without thought of the play the first 
movement, ‘“‘The Court of Lilies,’’ is 
beautiful in itself. The ending of the, 
second movement is impressive, but 
what is the “Dance of Netasy” without! 
the incident as depicted on the playhouse | 
Stage’ And so the other movements, | 
“The Passion” and ‘“‘The Good Shep- | 
herd,’’ as pure music, detached from’ 
the play, are by no means suited to the | 
concert hall. In spite of a few agreea- 
ble or singular, and not agreeable, pas-~- | 
Sages, they seemed purposeless, not to 
Say insignificant, though finely  per- 
formed. Some one may say, “But we 
cannot hear this music except in this 
way.’’ The answer is: ‘‘Fair sir, you do 
not hear it.’’ If ‘‘The Martyrdom of 
Saint-Sebastian were to be filmed, then 
this music might assume importance | 
Nlayed with the unfolding of the trag— 
edy, 

The concert ended with the glorious- | 
liv sensuous ‘‘Mephisto Waltz” of Liszt’s, 
| Whethér it would have been composed 
iso brilliantly if it had not been for | 
‘lector Berlioz’s supreme _ orchestral! 
fart is a question that it is not neces~ | 
jsary to discuss. Liszt, taking his in- | 
ispiration from Lenau’s poem, treated! 
‘his subject con amore. He did not make 
the mistake of attempting an interlin- 
lear translation, nor for full enjoyment 
tis there need of knowing Lenau's poem. 
‘In its way it is a masterpiece, though 
‘some persons, easily shocked, called the 
way “devilish,’’ forgetting that the 
| Prince of Darkness has not always been 
im gentleman. 

' The concert will be repeated to- 
night. The program of next week's 
coneerts is as follows: Beethovens' 
‘‘Pastoral’’ Symphony, Stravinsky's 
‘Sacre du Printemps,” and these songs 
sung by Marya Freund: Monteverdi's 
Lament of Ariadne and Mabhler’s ‘‘Pri- 
mal Light,’”’ ‘‘Earthly Life’ and ‘‘Who — 


Lemeue ht Out the Little Song: 


a eee 
: 





Dyer th ote Yesterday the two solo ipaetinsénts 


bs a and in 

Pwelfth Concer! poe 7: “7° | ctuer's way, it the concerto {8 t0 De: 
by Boston Orchestra ‘considered as music pure and simple. | 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | If, on the other hand, it 1s SUpPpOset | 


‘ — edium for the display | 
* a : , 4 _ its to sel \ e as a mn . . . ° il x 
‘Pierre Monteux conductor, gave of virtuosity it fails, for neither in 


ia x ‘ . on il . assages | 

twelfth eoncert yesterday Brverae strument has elgg ing wk noon tt | 

‘Symphony Hall. The program. _, written for it. Both | re dor anager tr 

aye Overture “Carnival.” Op. 92 yp, Bedetti played excellently. ray 

in A minor for violin ‘h is a sufficiently interesting artist | 

eee SConee re  Heve: a0: tire concerto allotted to | 

Debussy Svmphonic Fragments from. the to have an entire a a of eh rs 

“Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian him. Then too, their styles fe Hd 1m 

Liszt . | neqasegie aoe differ so widely, reas ter Or + 

; WwW ic urgin, fay ‘ec effective by himseil. | 

The soloists were Richar¢ far more e y ey 

the concertmaster of the orchestra, Debussy’s “Martyrdom Zs ented 

¥) ; n . » note 9 ras , ‘iften as inciae ‘ 

and Jean Bedetti, the first cellist. an gO By cl apne saan. WIRY | 

Dvorak’s Carnival opened the after- music to 


> title ike all music COMm- | 
: of the same title. Like < ad | 
noon in.a lively manner. It 1s music | nosed for a similar purpose, it suf-| 


which stirs the blood, which puis oils fers in being taken from its intended | 
in good humor with the world in geM-| .y+youndings. Effective as these ach | 
eral, and yesterday it was fortunately yres may be in their proper place, 


: ‘sid to reveal to 
x7 o its merrv they can hardly be said 
placed, for after listening to ney ne greater Debussy, the Debussy 


measures it was possible to endure | of “La Mer” and the “Nocturnes.” The 
. ; ras f Brahms’ dreary) ppt t'P ae: fe) in 1911 
ibaa iy eda is a species) effects which were = pag hpl and 
Ee tio-h d - alf in music, and now| are commonplaces 0% | Raer: sn hia 
ghia t i. revived much to the} that portion of ton asa c athe aah xs 
Saieehent of audiences. But if such | depended vib elegy Be tlh tae in so 
musical monstrosities are in order, Bes =i bound as hfe Fortunately 
why not revive the concerto for violin, Short a aha i ft us less perishable 
ioloncell a piano by Beethoven, | the maste! AG s6hh Ue. dam eta tor 
Diate contains ae more real music in| Works, music which, with .¢aaar 
which c is Bye “op a ime. 
any two of its pages than the ee a ate “Mephisto Waltz” sounded 
ms’ ction and brings a thire Jgodee eae meh a he ihn | Hales 
es prone pakis prominence into |unusually Ww ell atte) roy a. 
r 4 . = ’ Y ” 
a bar ie Concettos of thia char-|tical meanderings throug) 0) ts. 
1¢ bargain, WONC of , ori les. It is music which 1s 
corian modes. 

. , successful, unless the | 5‘ delay e the 
meaer are an Mghon the old-fashioned direct and to the point, vet ree nate 
composer ret t tal ous of | less poetic and imagina iv see 
concerto grosso, In which a & aT ; the day for conductors. 
solo instruments is contrasted (as a often saves the S M. 
group, not individually) with the main | je 


body. of players. | 


| Incidents and Prospects 
To New York on Jan. 31 and ; sft 
respectively, ° “Mr. Monteux ant Lent 
Symphony Orchestra will Psst Oe hed 
Stravinsky's ‘Rite of the Spring ‘ hea 
Suite from Debussy § music to gh 
Sebastian.” Neither, if recollection ho a 
| has yet been played there. 


cite seats easstneennesemeeas 
aes samme esses sastasssarasseeanqemneenmnaeness | 


It may be sald that this music mo 
more effective when heard with the| 
rilay it 1s designed to interpret. Very | 


likely, but how often !s it to be heard 

| #0 in Boston? Besides, it {is difticult 

he see how anybody with the slightest 

| knowledge of the story could fail to be) 
: impressed by the revelatory effective- | 


ness of this score. And for some of us, | 
without regard to the Play, the musio | 


| is of itself surpassingly lovely and | 
bears the touch of genius in its economy 
of means. 


“Court of the Lilies” 


How exquisitely the atmosphere ig es- 
tablished by the sparing use of wood- 
RB ° e| wind and harps in “The Court of the 
| ur g in and Bedetti | Lilies.” Then observe the restraint in 
| |the “Dance of Ecstasy,’ and shudder 
to think what Liszt might have done 

with the opportunity. Cries from wind 

ard higher strings answer one another 

| above a ‘shivering murmur from the 
| lower strings as the saint cavorts on) 
the hot coals. All this 1s accomplished 
_with a minimum of instrumental sound. 
a) us | Then, when Debussy wants a climax, | 
Po #. 7) “aH ( Fe 1 9S@*P | he achieves it, not by calling for the | 
sum total of the muscular power of 100 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | men, but by giving rein a little to the 


iw: te j ., | Lorces that have before been held back: 
Pierre Monteux. conductor, gave its ‘it fs like the stories of ‘Chopin playing 


“9 ) 

\12th Friday afternoon concert in | one of his own sonatas, 

la. i cH 46 eo 

,Symphony Hall yesterday, with the | Similarly “The Passion,” as enacted 

| faliaew - ‘ | by Sebastian, is delineated, not by 

Wee : Wing programme? Dvorak’s | screams and fury, but with moving 

| “Carnival” overture; Brahms’ con-_ ht rg piss - ta dein iad)» 02 

gle : 1ite, but no hysterics. Finally “The 

i certo f r vit | IO =) “ iy = a remy y 

| ai olin and violoncello; ex- | Good Shepherd,” prelude to the fourth 

cerpts trom Debussy’s music to/ act of the play, suggests with tender 

D’Annunzio’s BN es reverence the comforting of the mar- 
audi MAIO S$ If) 4 ay " 

| M eae " yarery play, : The tyr by Jesus, and stirring chords at the 

3 artyrdom of St. Sebastian”: Liszt’s } close may be taken to indicate the ul- 

| Mephisto Waltz.” Richard Burgin, | timate reception into Paradise. And all 

rs ; ; : eo" | these things are conveyed by shimmer- 

}concertmaster, and Jean Bedetti.! imo - ; { 


+ 


in bowing. | : 


; 
' 
' 
' 


' 


Play Brahm’s Dou- 
ble Concerto 


“3 


| 


ing waves of sound swaying Hke color 

first cellist, were the soloists ful thought-clouds over the orchestra. 
| Great music, gtoriously played. 

Cone Brahms’ double concerto served well 

DEBUSSY’S GENIUS to dispiay the dexterity of two of the 

'orchestra’s virtuosi. Mr. Burgin and 

The Debussy excerpts were played for Mr. Bedetti were remarkably’ unani- | 

| the first time itn Symphony Hall, and mous in purpose and In execution, UNn- | 

i'this music had been heard in Boston | fortunately, it seemed to one hearer, | 


| 


but once before the technical demands were too great, 
, 3 when ¢ , as | 
he Dlay Ww to permit, save in a few passages, Of | 


produced under the direction of Mr. |preadth or warmth of tone in either 
Caplet at the Boston Opera House aj invstrument. Plenty of fireworks, but 
dozen years ago. Mr. Monteux had | little beauty, except in the ac »mpant 
evidently prepared the excerpts with meng, ? 
the greatest care and he interpreted |’ Uvorak’s overture, full of melodious 
them con amore. His enterprise and | life and gayety, received a splendid per- 
Debussy’s music deserved a better re-| formance, and the Liszt was so well. 
ception than a brief flutter of applause, | done as to make it seem almost worth | 
harely enough to justify the conductor | doing. 
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| wind and horns, has appropriate confidence 


* BAe al, ) ! ; ly sonorous, | q Sapa 
ery eee q ‘and calm, It is music eh undad ane | | 
: | n , ; 4 ON  —————————— Nee 
DEBUSSY INTERESTS, Fiorkdagatee ty hin arg rs tr and intensity, | ) {J sody.”. Seemingly between the merrymak-|sixty-three years since the ‘Mephisto 
the music, gainnge : ; {ing of Bohemia and of Andalusia there is' Waltz’ was | 
| 
| 


; | , vy the : first set on paper the Russia 
x. Yet somehow the s ff | yh Lussian 
ena e n xition Ene not come. By ever mate: no great difference. This exor-| Five and Ravel and Igor Siravinsky and 
| "| f TERTA INS note of exalt ‘s Re i ive ie | jum is exciting to hear, but 't aiety is itt 4 
| 1) ORAK N j ow a margin the music falls short | he gaiety is many another have written such orgiastie 


that Debussy would ; short-lived, and Dvorak turned lyrical and! music. The 


‘ Da st | a1 rapture 3 - . ‘ ] F! pe _ Ae | means whereby such music 
T ayia ec listener is interested, | | Ssentimenta is in this instance less engag-|is made have,been amplified, intensified” 
BRAHMS EXPAT 4 | Oe Are tise Gaver’ ite convinced | ing. One episode more passionate than.| 
ay ? aver quite co ed, 
even moved, but ne 


| the rest commands attention, but not until, 
| by way of conclusion, the musie 
| | 


so narr 


and sharpened, till Liszt’s honest but neces- 
| SOFTLY tentative efforts have in consequence | 
reverts to! lost much of their potency. . . . And 


the mood and manner of its beginning does! yet, when all this is said, there remains 
it again become truly compelling. Still 


' 
| with the ensuing Dance of HEestasy 
) at ve aking sic of e theatre 
abn. 1-408 « — yawn We eS a 24 | Debussy is making musk of ine i We 
THE SYMPIIONY | and, in the knowledge of what should be | 

VARIED FARE AT passing on the stage, the hearet sien pleasant enough piece 1s this 
aiwa ere ic suggestion OL | “Se @heat maw he hy - yaa 
readily receive graphic — pene? sari | one that may be heard to mild and com-. phony” in 1828 and that Wagner made the 
* . \ © S Ve 7} > S$} ’ ; ? / : , "; & > " j ‘ ) se ’ os ; ° . . ~ r 99 7 

quivering flesh and soaring Si line that fortable enjoyment and that at least ‘is| first version of the ‘“‘Tannhauser”’ Bacecha- 

e—The Parisian’s though with it all comes the feeling that | something. For Brahms’s Double Concerto 


aithe fact that 3erlioz composed. the 
“Carnival,’’ | ‘Witches’ Sabbath” of the “Fantastic Sym- 


é, ' Paes, , nal in 1844. Itven for his day, then, Lisgat 
ronetrapeaie lise 9 ig ae iz ee | | igh hyo aay. SOR EOCY pe sald. wrote not so graphically ae. he might. 
— 5 pace ape See) Ai gyrate ally eg : sikved Ceut ‘cache bee “get ibis Bde | Vivid and fertile were his imaginings; his’ 
Leaders of the) fragment entities age oie vi his . ths | | | ky toke erga apy , von oe re ra aAY composing was in,the main restricted to a 
ea FM e eeplancatingy Maloy nsec meen the ee . E -n of its tepid reception yesterday it few suggestive but essentially limited for- 
Strin Choir—Liszt’s Devil-Dance 'eomes a solemn phrase for two cap 
' - \in unison and unaccompanied. Little b) 


may go unheard through 


---— — en 


- -- - - _— oe 
_- -—_— - -_. = a 


power, waxes 


,ala de 
NbLdly 


+ | _" 
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rday’s Symphony concert program. 

Mlonteux’ one serious defect as a 

program maker is a tendency to avoid 

| the great classic symphonies for the 

nied ae performance Of which these concerts 
were founded and are perpetuated. 


another seven 
| NED i¢ ct, It 1S not howe\ er. on the frounds , 
, ‘ of dullness alc f ‘ < & , . rh ¢ i 
o mee apie 's agony. And here | | 28S aione that this Concerto is to be §} 
Thy > Martyrdom of Saint eloquent of the Saviours aj he | agate condemned, Dull jt is. ; ad . 
ee > has remembered his “Parsifal.”’ | ~@. ul it is, and often; but worse J 
Sebastian,” for which Debussy had| Debussy has | a | than that, it = 
s’s Suffering, and with this quo- | | edifyginene would not have been Brahms had : 
Abd > WJ - S.. : . 1e written SO lon y 4 fan ss : 244 : 
° 2 . . ) Le . ~ A if Ce < f ’ ; 
jeclaring that therein he had ' tation Debussy inadver tently point - on | | from it all ausent: “qin ae hn P cea 
: "he e "oe : , : se) ? ’ J 4 aa, . « ila ~ a@ < 1it , Y 
er went about aec ’ age Adequately to} one -composer who might convincing!5 mittedly 
: ia rf Ss 1c i cALw EL, ) ; _ i a 
written his greatest music. | at ¢ 
° | passages, yet they are assages that ve 
: -prernt * sic wedded | : J ate passages that, even : ' 
CIR. ; “3 ade he . final excerpt: musk | | se cage coer aee  Coeaae 2 ph Ia , 
musical investiture of an opera, that music | priefer is the gies designed to be heard | it their best, are without Signilicaice or a1 O; MSs, C USSY, 1sZ 
: - , . theatre, with | tg the drama, yet mle | a | theme in ny tte 
st of course be heard in the t ; hi Oy scenic | | n any of its 
jah itants of scene and action. | without scenic accompaniments nd ; | | three movements is memorable or salient ; ic qd i 
all ‘the concomitan - O ~ aad - 7 , ic mvstical ; begin- i er es | ae oe ° an Vora, Cal 
Accordingly the performance at the Sym- | qistractions. It, too, Is A | y ; OC an episode moves or : 
CcCO | ; A the n f ; : 
nusic begins and amiably j , patie 
esta beeen eaiHis ana amiably it ends, and 
f Symphonic Excerpts from this score fervent exaltation. Debussy coset Sogn vetween 
our * a ie sicr di" , waster of his medium ail 
é' ~ tan’? o ive ; est but |, rol) ° , is master of his t ' | tuneful. flere anc re hi ai ee : ; 
of “Saint Sebastian ~ could Bev ut b Pa BY it well: he 1 vet in this fragment, as | ete cea f wi; there, when the solo- Violoncello, and orchestra, in which 
a partial idea of Debussy’ achievement | 4¢ his means. eee SOS OFT. contrast solo parts were played by 
panty ¢ fea r music | ean bedetti, was substi- 
| a athe . feeling of music | beauty, and of ‘ ia | can Ber as substi 
; aecociatic he pictur- 1 a » hearer the feeling 90 | Jeauty, and of these more ingrazi: 1g " ¢ 
gain through association with tf ~ | sists in the | a also, snd \eome | = ewe omaha Bap ingrat iting moO-' tuted for the customary symphony on 
esque and censational episodes of d’Annun- cunningly contrived, if also, ane ments Mr. urgin and Mr. Pedetti. . 
ales ; orchestra, \Jy 
™ vata’ AVE i ) icey) ¢ ( =" . - * no - : - A 
mensely so gain, its performance as a con- | Never: does Debussy seem to have po} made the most. An unegratefu] phair {glcditelins 
+ 4 Y ‘ . . rye? eo 1usic it tha j : ,/ ‘ ee! rs 4 
‘ts melodic ideas the strength and SuggeS- | sion come, as with the greatest ml t the final applause was as much 
its - . 
: , ' a Og FP - clearly and two virtucsi deserve ’ 
S and effectiveness of its instrumenta- which might not be said more ¢ le LI y Plec : ucsl ‘ Serve ad and needed both. 
mess & a he rforme Fy . -ceS Such as Liszi 
And yesterday in such performanoeé completely. Nelo gape 4 show piece.. thourh it ‘ vt 
tion. ; ile fi; iled to justify his own ’ ever and anon be rewritten. That | ey ——~ e 2HOUSN It contains more | 
Debussy’s music falic% * ’ | Which in the ears of one generation sounds melody and rhythm than yesterday's. 
estimate of its, importance. Fe ‘ sounds 
, q hn lee le, . time tne Ss years becom are “ro i and Mr Bedetti played ec stentiv 
‘ished concert-version of this music are the ‘ever, Debussy’s was for the Hore pt 1 han emia ig re musical pleasantry. (ti playeu competently, but 
" ane . ENISO 9f | ; syvectinge. the most absoroing Mies : ALUZ accom- 
» First Act, the episode O!| interesting, t! ; Ste gay OH | Se) Caer 
Prelude to the OV live | y sardav’s concert; relatively speaking th the good John S. Dwight found it “si ay oe py le 
» dancing over the >| vesterdays concert, , ‘4 5 Ct “simply | donably ineffective Eve : ' we B 
Sebastian’s ecstatic dé : a A ae riteness to tedium, and diabolical,” and he added Try pEoOnanly Mlewective, ven a superin- 
oals in testimony of the strength of HiSj;rest ran from triteness - aaqaged that i Shuts } tive performance of this minor work 
Cc 7 ; * ns . 
. 2 9.9 a stg, * + ure he ()ver- wher (Ce i + .¢ , : | . ‘ - } oO rTOAre me » 
‘ct. and the Prelude to the eramme stood Dvorak’s “Carnival 4 ice music sprang. Heard in Sym-]| {OF Han) carers the great symphony 
Passion of Christ, | van NS 5. , | Brahms’s Concerto 10! Phony Hall on the 18t] lav : | by Mozart, Beethoven, or Brahms of 
ne of his martyrdom. According to MYr.'tyre; after it came brahmss © : otn day of January, 
scene , \ saclay Neate ne tte. rte |}a Sreat classic will stand an inferior 
; rfarmaneras of the nlav and under Mr. Bedetti to bear the solo — age } ce ae Rae Imes less a fitting reflection of | PerLormance better than such an occa- 
Dra ee dership fragments of the music Liszt’s “Dance in the Village Tavern, bel 7) the Striking \} \1 
va) Y: s At ISZU § é : a¢ r 8 : 
: a prefiguring of Saint SS rat s'ean S62) { . r . onteaux iS to be thanked for. 
& . ¢b “SclellS § , . ae . : ‘ ° 
} tj to tl first act was } ] Mvorak’s Overture be- | d’Omphale he The me emhae ; o 7 gh a : letting the audience hear the fragments 
f 7 " t € Sk 8 as : Pa ene . t s | my Mae -aSUures in which Liszt 
House, the Introductiol (0 th ‘ | prought the « 
ked with ful bastian’” music, composed for D'An- 
all its purity and exaltation.” As to the | brilliant a en, nt 11; where he would be macabre he ie mild. nunzio’s mystery play at his request. If 
sic ‘e can be little | much crash and clatter Of percussiv™, <" he 
purity of this music there much crash nS ath a el sul i music is Debussy’s masterpiece, excent 
me" ahead : ap: eproacn Nim. Y) 1e Iefor ‘‘Pealleas ‘9 Tere . as attaj 
, ° oc 9% « . »T) | ’ ea i ee hers ere l as 1LLaline 
d Tv) a opening noaqcacen modal TY) ifc 47 Droalwdoa Tf) ag armen and the Ope 0 _eieas." “Here he has attained? 
j 2 7 as pee MH Ae \s aa4 . Laat RB 4£wiltew ‘ 7 : 
ene rt le sis rholly rood ; %imsky-Korsakov’s “Spanish Rha)’ 
harmonies and assigned wholly to Wood- | of Rimsky-Ko : 


vVears wi , mulas. w.s. 8. 
years without public protest against such 7 -— 
a ° > , ifn inerenaseS in 
T is said that when @’Annunzios Mys-j little the music Increases 
. ‘ence » moti is wholly inconsequential 
ae os aie ‘te s the reference to the n al, 
supplied an elaborate tonal commen | Almost literal 1 
tary, was first given in Paris the compos-4 of Amfort 
s such spiritual anguish. | | fais Double Concerto does contain agreeabk © ¢ rh.  $@s 192, 
judge incidental music to a drama, or the | portray in tones such * | | es 
distinction, Not a 
ea "e r enthralss VLiniably 
, tant sadness it too rises to ea AY 
phony Concert of yesterday afternoon of | ning in poignant sadness lt 
' , a times . is r riv vy? uy " ‘7 ’ ‘ ‘* 
and }. ! frankly di J ti ‘ Double ( onecerto for vio- 
. ic ma : hout the Suite, there per | Voices comes : flas] eh dt 2! he Richard 
with it. Yet however much this music may elsewhere througno . JCD, > a ash of something akin to Burgin and J 
ic deeply felt likewi and; yeste 
zi0’s imaginings and ho doubt it does im- what more rarely, oO} music ( ef pp ) L- | LK ¢ VA LSe@ Mr. Monteux and tiqe 
l Sy A ' ' LAL 
eras ' ' e yes e convik the ss Ww: ire .: pray 
‘ne has en said Sympathy as j eT 
fen fs > sound- come. that something has bee ‘ Y aS In commendation 
: harmonies, and the sou should come, at 
tiveness of its 
a ee . This double concerto is pri $I 
ZS “Mephisto Waltz’ se is . is primarily a 
‘. ath , tie 8 on or its Jimitations, ; sensual or devilish may in fifty Yr ont ety pertormance brought out, Mr Burgin 
. > oexce s that make the pub Notwithstanding ; ity or sixty 
The four excerpts 
; was played here in 1x70 | DOC brilliantly... The orchestrai 
| paniment was ill-rehearsed and unpar- 
+ 4s rmine of ‘iteness First on the ptro- ut every ray of light and heave ty of Brahins, however, could not replace 
pe oj » Saint's miming of the again to triteness. & < ieaven, trom SOT ATID, ae a ne replace 
Christian faith, the 5a & , 
, ? re - Burgin ana in the yes > gran, ' Which it nay have deprived them. And 
| sty; Mt x73 013 . neello with Mr. Burgin 4! year of grace 1924 this WISic 
the orchestra in the] yjolin and Violcncel LvL4, lis musi 
Caplet, who conducted | 
| | : episode conceived by TLenay | 81028! piece as this concerto can. 
rw aon tot “Aanhia raltz, Pa) than ; 
were later played at the Boston Opera|ter known as the Mephisto W | 
, ye ne from Debussy’s ‘Martyrdom of St Sa- 
designed to ‘“‘picture the Christian Soul in ;¢ins bravely, and its key (A major), ?! would be sensuous are today merely grace- 
ap ly fantastic—and no more. For this we these excerpts are fair samples, this 
4 , . P . . , i Lea 4 1a ¢ Olive ; 
| question “It is chastely designed, chastely | jts forthright rhythm alike suggest it 
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eae yer! b one of the chief musical weary FB age BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 
country, Allegio ma nontroppo 
II. Soene by the Brookside. Andante molto moto 
IIl. Jolly gathering of the country folks. Allegro; In tempo 
d’Allegro. Thunder-storm; Tempest; Allegro 
IV. Shepherd’s song. Gladsome and thankful feelings af - 
terthe storm. Allegretto 


eee 


MONTEVERDE, RECITATIVE and LAMENT of ARIANNA 


MAHLER, THREE SONGS with Orchestra 


a( Urlicht. ‘Primal Light.’’ Solo from the Second Sym - 
phony 
b) Das Irdische Leben. ‘!The Life of the Soil” 
c) Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht! ,**Who conceived the little 
song?’’ 


a ee ee ee 


STRAVINSKY, A PICTURE OF PAGAN RUSSIA, “Le Sacre du 
Printemps.’’ ‘‘The Rites of Spring’”’ 


. The Adoration of the Earth. Introduction. Harbingers 
of Spring. Dance of the Adolescents. Abduction. 
Spring Rounds. Games of the rival Cities The Proces- 
sion of tho Wise Men. The Adoration of the Earth. The 
Wise Man. Danceofthe Earth. 

. The Sacrifice. Introductlon. Mysterious Circles of the 
Adolescents. Glorification of the Chosen One, Evoca+) 
tion of the Ancestors. Ritualofthe Aucestors. The Sae- 
rificial Dance of the Chosen One. 


[First time in Boston] 
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Saint Sebastian 


According to d’Annunzio, Debussy and Ida Rubenstein 
i nai, Tail-Piece for the Music Played at the Current Symphony Concerts MARYA FREUND 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Mahler’s Songs 
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(ithe depth and power of emotion which played. Mr: Monteux is” not good at| 
‘he elsewhere eschews. The music {s| aping or getting the orchestra to ape 


‘so poignant and so original that it 
4is°a great pity the work cannot often 
be heard :in.-its original form. The 

erformance was eloquent. ‘Those who 

ismiss Debussy as a mere miniaturist 
should hear these excerpts. 

' Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ overture is 
spirited light music with rather more 
use of conventional tricks of the com- 
poser’s trade and less of that inexhaus- 


tible: flow -of melody which is Dvorak's | 
great merit than are to be found in his | 


better known works. The performance 
was-more vigorous than clear. It had 
both the virtues and a share of the 
defects of the interpretations given by 
the average brass band. 

Liszt’s ‘“‘Mephisto’ waltz from his 
episodes from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust’’ was the 
concluding number. It is a virtuoso 
piece, hollow, void og feeling and of 


melody, effective only when theatrically | 


=e" 
i 


See 


émotions which he does not understand, 
One cannot, however, make diabolism 
in musie merely respectable. | 

Yesterday's was a dull concert, on the. 
whole. Neither the music nor the per- 
formance, except in the Debussy_num-- 
‘ber, were or appeared thrilling. Buta 
certain amount of routine perfunctory 
work is to be expected in a long and 
crowded season. 

Next week what will probably prove 
one of the chief musical sensations of 
{the season is:to be produced for the 
| first time here. Stravinsky has written 

few things likely to rouse more contro- 
i versy than ‘‘The Rites of Spring.” The 
symphony is Beethoven's ‘‘Pastorai. 
i Mme Marya Freund, making her Bos- 
ton debut, will sing Monteverde’s ‘‘La- 
i ment of Ariadne’? and three songs by 
| Mahler, with the orchestra. Pp... 
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Saint Sebastian 


According to d’Annunzio, Debussy and Ida Rubenstein 


Tail-Piece for the Music Played at the Current Symphony Concerts 
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SEASON 19238--24. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


THIRTEKNEH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, AT 8.15 P.M. 
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BE HTHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ 

Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 

country, Allegio ma non troppo 

II. Soene by the Brookside. Andante molto moto 

III. Jolly gathering of the country folks. Allegro; In tempo 
d’Allegro. Thunder-storm; Tempest; Allegro 

IV. Shepherd’s song. Gladsome and thankful feelings af - 
ter the storm. Allegretto 


I. 


MONTEVERDE, RECITATIVE and LAMENT of ARIANNA 


MAHLER, THREE SONGS with Orchestra 

a( Urlicht. ‘Primal Light.”’ 
phony 

b) Das Irdische Leben. ‘!The Life of the Soil” 


c) Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht! ,**Who conceived the little 
song?’’ 


Solo from the Second Sym - 


ET 


STRAVINSKY, A PICTURE OF PAGAN RUSSIA, ‘‘Le Sacre du 


Printemps.’’ ‘‘The Rites of Spring”’ 
The Adoration of the Earth. Introduction. 
of Spring. Dance of the Adolescents. Abduction. 
Spring Rounds. Games of the rival Cities The Proces 
sion ot tho Wise Men. The Adoration of the Karth. The 
Wise Man. Dance ofthe Earth. 


Harbingers 


_ The Sacrifice. Introductlon. Mysterious Circles of the 
Adolescents. Glorification of the Chosen One, Evoca- 
tion of the Aucestors. Ritual ofthe Aucestors. The Sac- 
rificial Dance of the Chosen One. 


[First time in Boston] 


Soloist: 


MARYA FREUND 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Mahler’s 
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Igor Fedorovitch Stravinsky 


From a Photograph of 1922, Git of the Composer 
to Mr. Monteux 


SYMPHONY GIVES 
13TH CONCERT 


4: 


Stravinsky’s “The Rite ef: 
Spring” Heard for the 
First Time Here 


FAMILIAR PASTORAL 


Beethoven has never had here so sym- 
Pathetic an interpreter as Mr. ion. | 
teaux; nor has any conductor before ' 
him had so plastic, responsive and su- 

| 


perb orchestra. 
When Mme. Culp sang Ariadne’s La- 
ment. at these concerts she used the ac- 


|companiment arranged by Respighi. It 
¢ |was for full orchestra. The arrange- 
WY anak eden | Py uy. ment yesterday was by Gustave Doret, 


the Swiss composed, for strings and | 
harp. Monteverdi was in the habit of 
‘employing. many instruments, some of | 
which are obsolete. Mme. Freund sang | 
the old music with genuine feeling, with : 
depressed rather than boisterous emo- 
tion. She displayed the intelligence and - 


refinement of her art in the songs by 


Mahler, who had _ ingeniously orches- 
trated the accompaniments. 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘Rite of Spring’’ was not 


BEAUTIFULLYPLAYED sasephonolis as wan’ tae 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 138th concert of the Boston Sym-' 


Phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 


in Symphony hall. “The program was 
as follows: Beethoven, Pastoral Sym-' 


phony; Monteverdi, Recitative and La-: 


ment of Ariadne; Mahler, Three Songs 


with orchestra: ‘Primal Light,’’ : 


“Harthly Life,’’ ‘“‘Who thought out the 
little Song’’ (Mme. Marya § Freund, 


mezzo soprano); Stravinsky, ‘‘The Rite; 


of Spring’ (first time in Boston). 
A finer performance of Beethoven’s 


symphony is hardly imaginable. Too- 


often the symphony is treated in a per- 


functory manner, as if it were an old - 


Story that needed no care in the re- 
telling. Then one is tempted to re- 
peat the remark of a famous Boston 
woman, who, told by a friend that she | 
was going into the country, said; ‘‘Kick 
a tree for me.’”’ Too often the audi- 
ence dozes by Beethoven's brookside, 
and its thanksgiving after the storm is 
in recognition of the fact that the sym- 
hpony is nearing its end. 

Yesterday the performance was so 
euphonious, the tempi were so judi- 
Clously taken, the phrasing and the 
nuances were so exquisite, that the 
Symphony again became a thing of 
beauty. The thunderstorm wae not, as 
in times past, discreet, almost apol- 
ogetic; it was portrayed dramatically, 
yet without extravagant emphasis. 


Ernest Newman had heard this music | 
| Several times, he wrote: “The Grand | 
'Guignol convulsions of it are losing | 
| what power they once had to make me | 
sit up. . . . I found myself sitting | 
as calmly through Stravinsky’s terrific 
screaming and drum-pounding ag. I 
would if I were cradled in the heart 
,Oof an earthquake and knew myself to 
be absolutely safe.,’’ 

' Much nonsense has_ been written 
about this composition by commenta- 
tors, who have found the music sym- 
bolical, even phalNec; who have talked | 
about “‘the enormous and terrible shap- | 
ing of the visible and invisible world. 
through movement.” Some have gone 
4to Sir J. G: Frazer’s “Golden Bough” | 
ifor ‘explanation.’ Others quote Stra-. 
vinsky as saying that the work is to be- 
regarded as abstract music in all but. 
name, a modern symphony. But *’The | 
Rite of Spring’? was produced as a | 
ballet, and in the score for concert use | 
(the explanatory sub-titles are retained. | 
’ And the music to be appreciated, liked ' 
or disliked with understanding, should | 
be heard with the ballet on the stage, 
‘Otherwise much of it is without sig- | 
‘niticance and _ irritatingly tiresome. | 
There are beautiful pages in the first ' 
part, as the measures for flutes; there! 
are impressive pages as ‘‘the entrance of : 
the old man, the Celebrant; there are. 
xciting, frenzied pages as in “The ' 
Dance of the Earth.’’ The second part, 
‘The Sacrifice,’’ we found for the most |! 
part dull, exasperating with its. suc- 
cession of pauses. and resumptions, its 
repetitions of trivial measures, while 
the ending, ‘‘The Sacrificial Dance of. 
the Chosen One,’’ s dsappontng. I[n-j; 
this second part there seems to be a’ 
paucity of invention, a lack of Imagina- | 
tion, 


| 





--perhaps these words could not justly| Those who were present at this 
be applied to the music of the second concert had the privilege of assisting 
‘part if it were heard with the ballet in| at the first performance in Boston of 
the theatre. In the concert hall there | ono of the greatest musical master- 
were, yesterday, musical moments Of | nieces of all time. Like all great 


ao wae especially in the first part: | 1.45 it cannot be completely under- 


, | | | : 
SP eee tion; but. too extraordinary | stood at a single hearing, yet it bears 
ene seemed noisily commonplace, too | the undeniable marks of greatness on 


“nhysical.’’ It is needless to say that | every page. The wealth and variety 


a F 
* 


Mr. Monteux, who conducted the first | of the new effects which it contains 
performances of, the ballet in Paris,' are indescribable. Melody, harmony 
both in the theatre and as concert | and rhythm are all put to new uses 
music, had rehearsed his virtuoso anq combinations, and above all this’ 
erchestra, so that in all probability) extraordinary technical mastery, in | 
there has never been 6° brilliant @/ Lich the composer’s command of the | 


ee ee will be repeated tonight. art of musical composition is made to | 
inks orchestra will be out of town next | serve the dictates of an imagination no 


week. The progran) for Feb. 8, 9, is as | less extraordinary and astonishing, 1S 
follows: Brahms, Symphony No. 3,| 4 tremendous emotional power which 
fF major; Loeffler, “A Pagan Poem | is absolutely irresistible and compel- 
(after Virgil: Motte Lacroix, pianist; jing. “The Rite ol Spring” furnishes 
Louis Speyer, English righ gee ching striking proof #f the statement, often 
oe a a | repeated, that great works of art are 


9 ) Ah 
si rT ' essentially simple and clear in thei 
construction. In spite of the huge’ 


Boston Symphony Performs orchestra which Stravinsky employs, | 
‘6 ° 9? the music has a directness and sim- | 
Le Sacre du Printemps plicity which is almost Mozartean. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra,| Mme. Freund sang Monteverdi’s La- | 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its ment rsd ess gupresalTed, ose. 
actavday after- did Mahler's songs. Monteverdi S | 
meet sinigeal Aca apt | music well stood the test of con pari- | 
noon in Symphony Hall. Fae. DIO) gon with that of Stravinsky, for he} 
gran. UM odin » Ree 142%. | was no less a genius than the Russian. | 
Beethoven, “Pastoral” Symphony. -| But alas for the music of Mahler! | 
atnane.’ eo ii Lament’ ©") what a fuss about nothing! What a to) 
Mahler, Three Songs with Orchestra, do about a few commonplace musical | 
Stravinsky, “Le Sacre du Printemps. ° | thoughts, hardly worthy of being. 


a or “ira aé ‘ 19 Wa $3 > ras ra ‘) rert , | 
Marya Freund was the soloist, called ideas! Ne ver was the por ty ) 
of his invention more apparent than | 


The performance of Stravinsky's , Shad depaetee a8 BP verbidg Fat 
“Rite of Spring” overshadowed the in these songs, 10 vege pigs ros 
| whole program. It is safe to say that the dominant quality. Mme. hig > S | 
‘never in the history of the orchestra choice of 1 hem was unfortuna e. | 4 
/has it accomplished such an absolute Hie. 2088 38 she satis Si of 7 OFM, at 
feat of virtuosity as in its playing of SBP" of understanding, who pos- 
this music vesterday, and that never sesses qualities of musicianship avove 
|in the long line of Mr. Monteux’s dis- te ig oe SL NGe ME poe POS 
tinguished predecessors has there been . .* nena pole Ol hoch a ia gage 
4 conductor capable of leading his his understanding of the mu 
men to such triumphs. Over. and 
above the technical skill required to 
bring out the beauties of the score, 
and the musical knowledge required 
to comprehend it, Mr. 
‘to his playing of it yesterday an 1m- 
‘aginative power, a poetic fancy, 
place him high in the ranks of the tion. 
world’s greatest interpretative artists. 


interest. and which he has released 


S: M. 
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Beethoven in his reading of that mas- | 
ters sixth symphony. Long will he | 
he remembered here tor his masterly | 
playing of that composer’s music, to) 
Monteux brought which he has restored new life and | 


which from the fetters of hidebound tradi- | 
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“Rite of Spring” 
Well Received 


- a 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


At the Symphony concert of yes- 
terday afternoon the unexpected 
happened. As final number on the 
programme stood Stravinsky's “Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” the most dar- 
ing piece of music yet written in the 
20th century, and yesterday per- 
formed for the first time in Boston. 


And it was heard to prolonged ap- 
plause. F 


ors re 


WAS HISSED IN 1913 

When this “Rite of Spring,” to give 
the piece its accepted English title, 
was originally produced as a ballet in 
Paris on May 29, 1913, there came from 
the hearers a starm of protest that 
took the form of hissing, hooting and 
howls of rage. Even after 10 vears this 
music was still drastic, relentless in 
its dissonance, savage and uncompro- 
mising in its rhythmic emphasis. 

That it provoked no audible expres- 
elon of disapproval yesterday was not 
surprising. A Boston audience is too 
decorous to hiss. But altogether un- 
foreseen was the enthusiasm with 
which Stravinsky’s music was received 
by a not inconsiderable portion of the 
assembled company. Tire and again 
Mr. Monteux was recalled to the stage, 
and not until the men of the orches- 
tra had risen from their chairs to bow 


- repeatedly did the clapping finally 


cease, 


SYMPHONY 


Stravinsky's Daring 


| Tremendously Difficult | 
_ Undoubtedly much of this a 
was prompted by the performance it- 
self; and surely such applause was 
never more richly deserved. The 
“Sacre du Printemps” is beyond ques- 
tion the most difficult, the most exact- 
ing music that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has ever been called upon to 
play. Stravinsky asks of the players 
that they do things pronounced im- 
possible by every book upon orchestra- 
tion; and the rhythmic complexity of 
the final ‘‘Sacrificial Dance”’ is probably 
unparalleled in Western music. Ree | 
hearsa] after rehearsal was needed be- | 
fore every player could be sure of 
his “‘entrances.’’ Yet over ail these 
difficulties the orchestra yesterday 
triumphed, | 
Not since Mr. Monteux first came to! 
3oston five years ago has he more coni- | 
pletely demonstrated his authority as 
conductor of his mastery over the 
technique of his trade. And it was 
Mr. Monteux, it may be remarked in 
passing, who in Paris conducted the 
first performance of this formidable ; 
music. i 


Rites in Pagan Russia 


As a. ballet ‘La Sacre du Printemps” | 
is a representation of rites in ancient 
pagan Russia for the inducing of fer- 
tility in spring, rites which culminate 
tn the propitatory sacricfle of a 
“chosen maiden,’’ who must dance her- 
self to death. For this extraordinary 
‘scenario Stravinsky has written music 
altogether appropriate in its elemental 
strength, its primitive savage force. 
There is no blinking the fact that some 
of this music is not pleasant to hear. 
At times it lacerates the ear. Here 
and there it causes the listener’s flesh 
to creep. No doubt in a stage per- 
formance, however, these more eX- 
crutiating passages would make a less 
concentrated, and hence a less incisive 
impression. 

And there is tn Stravinsky’s un- 
believably complicated score much that, 
even at first hearing, seems possessed 
of a rare and penetrating beauty, as, 
for example, the Introduction to Part 
Tl that Stravinsky has named “The | 
Yagan Night,” «and the “Mystenoual 
Cirelegs of the Adolescents,” while for | 
sheer cxcitement the final episode is 
unmatched in music. Beside it Electra’s 


dance of triumph in Strauss’ opera is | 


but the tooting of a penny whistle. 
Regarding the ultimate place of this 
revolifionary score, it were unwise to 
hazard an opinion. But only the hide- 
bound would deny that in “Le Sacre du 
Printemps” we are confronted by the 
workines of an extraordinary musical 
personality, and of a tremendous in- 
tellectual force, | 
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players beran applauding him, because | | Ms sachin hag 
piaethe) rest OF this concert a few | this music is inhumanly difficult to con- | uUusl1 GE SMaD 2, ik 


words must suffice. Beethoven's ‘'Pas- | quct and he had given a thrilling per- 


toral” symphony in sympathetic per- | formance. 
formance began It, and before “Le| The few irate conservatives who de- 
Sacre du Printemps,” Marya Freund, | parted dur'ng the pause between the 
hitherto unheard here, save the pa- | first and second sections of ‘Le Sacre 
thetic recitative and lament of Ari- ought to have heard the fT i 
gdne, from Monteverdi's opera of that |only to, be quite sure. that they want no | 
mame, and three songs by Mahler. | more Stravinsky. Nothing else in Mr | 
Mme. Freund has a voice of agree- Monteux § conductorship has been so 
re eu! ian lt worthy of unstinted praise as this per- 
able quality: but "it ts as interpreter formance of ‘‘Le Sacre,’? which will be 
rather than 45 vocalist that she chiefly remembered for years to come as @ 


«impressed. Clearly she is a singer of musical landmark. 


. 7 bt - , 
rare intelligence, and she has, besides, Stravinsky in writing this music had | Stravinsk Ss | Of ne “TN a 
. evidently made up his mind that. the | y Rite of Spring for the First 


the priceless gift of personality. } , f ae . 
whole language of music evolved and - 4 Tim mn B | ) 
employed by composers for three cen- | | $ © | ; oston---Record d R : 
turies past was not capable of further | r an eception-~-~ 
use as it stood. This he has in com- | Exce : ] wn | ' 
mon with all except Pizzetti among im- | ptiona Honors to M M ; 
portant living composers. Instead of | r. onteux--- 


ltrving to invent an entire new musical | Cours 
; e and Purport of the Pi 
c iece---Proce- 


) eystem as Schoenbers, Skriabin, and 
latterly, if press comment may be : 
’ trusted, Hindemith have done, x Se pal dure and Out | 
> 3 dor * sky has sought moods and feelings : come-- N 
| Code : 2 hitherto ruled out of music, and in. | Cww~ INOW Powers Released 
St : k j ‘Te Sacre’ the matter of means of expression con-~ N . s 
ravins Vy S | tented himself with using unresolved | Cw Vistas QO d 
| dissonances in two beys at One® and pene 
; ; f‘eombining 2&5 many as four ifferent 
for First Time Here combining 28 Mmeinms, none of which 
'ean be written out without Cage ee 5 
signature. Je does a OartA } ? 
. “ y- 2G.- (G2.y- 


re . . 
‘changes of time 
. ' Wi Cordial all inot abandon the major and minoy : 
' gsceale, which means that he _1s still | IRS 
Daring Music Ins d within the limits of the orthodox tmu- eT of all let the record be writ- | moned the body and py 
sical system. nas accurately : fo Be and voice, 
er himself has made short it : need and briefly as/| the color, the veri the movement, 
may. For it is believable that | Stravi v1 veritable life and being of 
insky’s music, . More ys gies 
et. , aS the chron- 


Prolonged Applause | _‘The compos : 
| work of the rhapsodical commentators | i 
istorian of the Boston | icle may end, when tl 
»n the audience was @p- 


— ion the piece. ‘Pagan Russia,’ , 
ing to him, was an after thought. He | Orchest 
stra, continuing J ri? 
gs Mr. Howe's | plauding and re-applauding Mr Montewx 
'and-he had bidden the band ,rise aS wéll, 


Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du Printemps,” | had imagine ruthless, primitive, VIB- h At 
y , a ' of | orous music and wanted to invent @) chronicle @ 
rhe by ag apn fio diegs pied 1s “for ‘+. Had he been an American | of Plert ye recounting the conductorship 
agan ssia, an st p | Niye might have called it rhe Snake e’ Monteux, will note in particular | his ment 
| n turned upon him ar 
and with common 


ballet in Paris in 1913 with Mr Monteux ; Dance in the Stadium’ oF “Armistice the Symphony Concert of. Frid 
99 7 aS r ay, Jan. A: : 4 - 
conducting, was P 5;\ and hearty impulse clapped him as the 


an 
ah 
° 


asterpiece in Kind 


- 1924.. Th 
ne) hen and there, he may write, was 


layed for the first} Day: , | we 
ti Bost d the second time ial oe program does no. matter, | 
m6 in oston an Bc apy _ | does this music suffer from the absence | first heard in B , <2 hero and master of the day 
‘Aeierica yesterday afternoon. Nol of the illustrative aciion, of the ballet | Peat a Te oston a masterpiece that | oe 
|music moro startling to timid care at} pe lomiered. ry of tye ee eth | | 3 tered the whole course of music in | A foot-note tiie tiki | 
; nota Hive | 2M forked © , QOFrVuee , our time; : | 5 ose imaginar 
been heard her. since Schienbers s Five! superlative ingenuity and adroitness of | | that had become: beacon and ggal | ™@y also c : Ae ginaty eer 
' ‘ pee te a wi gQ9al | ‘Ontain minutie of 
Orchestral Pieces, in 1914. ‘Those who | technique. A young composer might | | whole generation of eomposers u ‘tn th ne yy 0 the afternoon, 
whether or not one likes oF APPFOvSS| thoven or Mozart as mye played agai, Pee eee he ene aaa (ark a buteven @-heraided occasion -aaiy 
cS atte’ & whole. Mainly marks @ Sas | eae +r 5 ee ye | Stravinsky’s “Ri , he may continue, was } not fill all the places now mistakenly eae 
ing point in the history of music, nave! In Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony eaxit ite of Spring’’—not in its: served for chance comers, Thi | 
b batteri in what turned out t ithe rather trivial thunder storm was riter and: natural guise ae sto his company. 
een battering /n bh’ a¥ Prete: as ballet-panto- , heard with 
b a -. defense of Mr “Mon-| unusually effectively played and much mime of the theatre; but in i my | no little pleasure, answered 
e open doors in c crs . | of the glory of the rest of the master- ee Ee : hk: ; but in its second and | with no small applause, a f 
teux’s inclusion of it on the program. | piece obscured by a routine pertorii sary incarnation as tone-poem of th : Beethoven’ “Dp ae perl of 
For it was received with loud andj ance. This piece * sul gener Meare concert-hall. It was of ER on’s “Pastoral Symphony,” excep~ 
prolonged applause from a number $0 will never be anyt ling € se like it. Mme beni t so played—he = is, tionally fine-textured and vadtewed 
— t sure it was not Marya Freund, the soloist, sang Monte: o add—because through t 7 | n tone, 
gt ert oy wee Sorest he i are , en | verde’s poignant “Tament of Ariadne’ that same Platve 8 en years animated and resilient in progress, smil 
Sse se Le ao - «¢ . Ae ss a ~ Qc - ar 4 ; r w 
ti aX = vecalled again and again even! and three fine Mahler songs tastefully, this , e Monteux had believed’ in | ing with the lively or the gentl 
eux Was ‘4 he orcl aithe ‘marel but with more musicianship than beauty S music and treasured it. A oro ee ntle moods, the 
reheay page tia oinally the} Of tone. ae F faith anid eouraké.e man of | SPOF" or the sentiment, of the music It 
> a ause . Pima, © i ; e, devotion ; j : | 1 
he at last brough? tt and diligence, p also listened with interest to Mme. Marya 
steak Fhidede) Maha’ to performance in the 1 Freund, newcoming singer, as her wine- 
He a re 
fia ihhdvaes? cts ad’ rounded’ and crowned | dark tones flowed through an ancient air of ' 
stinhiaahhis bia ra himself and out of an “Ménteverdi’and three songs from Mahler | | 
tion hed Ob " rough, weeks of prepara- (in sirnple or sublimated mood. Since Mme | ie | 
| ed eagerly and unsparingly, : Freund is a singer less of lavish and sani’ . ' 
' 


he achiev 
e ed a . vol 
performance that sum- | suous 01ice than of finely imagined and 


; 
3 


“ WS 
wks 
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eo ed ee 
an ry 





i , a we) unigcemmaner iand mt CS ht Is A RS a | 
artfully colored tones; since she more cul- | Before stich music — “Tne Rite of 


azote : of nature upon primitive spirits. r 
‘tivates a penetrating finesse than a power | Spring,” it seems the officé of the’ reviewer, again, of such imagery and import hap- 


sutt ‘ hearers betrayed no-excite- | even in.a daily mewspaper, to put by both pened, or was designed, to ‘be. Stravinsky's 
tpoured, her he : y , | even in ; music, Pages upon pages rip with the — 


| antipathies and enthusiasms; to listen with 


‘ment.’ 


~ hough the fame and: the nature of the willing ear and open mind; to ‘waive away 
‘musie must have been widespread, few de- | pre-conceptions ‘or illusions; to discover, so 


‘parted on the. verge of “Thé Rite of 
“Spring.” No more did any square them-| 
‘délves. as for an ordeal. . . . Inthe 


far as he may, the purpose of the composer, 


the means employed, the degree of fulfil- 
ment. So doing, the reviewer will record 


contert-room, as in the theatre, the piecé | nig impressions of the piece; while through 
falls*into ‘two parts; or scenes, ;Through | them he may be fortunate enough to ad- 


the first, music’ and performance, curiosity | 
and ‘excitement, “satisfaction or: surprise | 
held. the: whole hall intent. Obviously, | 
many had not anticipated Mr. Monteux’s | 
pause between the two divisions. Por an | 
{instant a gap of silence. Then, from every 
quarter of the hall applause began to rat- 
tle. Simultaneously, and likewise from all 
parts of the house, some seventy or:eighty 
less ‘than a hundred. at the utmost— 
went their ways. Of these, a few moved to 
the doors with that air of scornful superi- 
ority and. released resentment which, no 
doubt, is as comforting to spirits in stress 
as it-cis amusing. to detached. eyes. 
Toward the climax of the second part of 


“Pyne Rite,” through measures that depend | 


beyond any others upon stage-action and 
stage-picture, there were signs of restless 


hearers, and incidental] departures. Quick- ) 
lv came. the end—and therewith. such a 


umbrate the mind, the spirit, the handi- 
work and the specific achievement of the 
composer in the music in hand. The re- 
viewer, again, should be. neither defender 


‘nor prosecutor. Yet he would be less than 
‘human—and go unfit for the job—did not 


his impressions disclose his predilections, 
A stone-man could hardly be indifferent be- 
fore “The Rite of Spring: Scenes, in Two 
Parts, from Pagan Russia. Scenario by 
Nicholas Roerich; Music by Igor Stravin- 
sky; Choreography by Vaslav Nijinsky; 
Produced for the First Time at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées-at Paris on May 29, | 
1913.” : | | 


By the equal evidence of page and per- | 
formance Stravinsky has written both a | 
self-contained and an objective music. It! 
is. self-contained, because, heard apart | 
from all suggestions of scenario or pro- 


burst of applause, on all sides and from)gramme-labels, it, remains a unified, close 


many hands, as no modernist music has } 
Com- | 
pared with’ the thin patter that approved | 
x8 | . | integers in a Wagnerian system; but in 
accord, with the composer's imaginative 


hitherto won in Symphony Hall. 


‘Le Sacre” St aged 


‘knit, steadily advancing, fully culminated 


design. It is bound together by recur- 
ring and interwoven motivs, used not as 


need and will. It is also compact with re- 
iterated, recurring, steadily intensified 
rhythms. The tonal structure is further 
buttressed by great piles and: pillars of 
chords. Furthermore; if the hearer once 


surrenders himself, at the outset, to the) 
course of this music, it bears him forward |& 
as upon some broad, mighty, darkling cur: | 


rent. Scrutinize it closely on the pages 
of the score, listen to it intently in the 
concert-hall, and it generates itself from 
itself—in strength upon strength. 

In “The Rite of Spring” Stravinsky has 
also written an intensely objective music. 
It ‘may now please him to say that the 
scenario of Roerich, the picturing and the 


| Circles.”’ 


‘hrusts, tain with the blows, upleap with 
the iterations of a flerce and frenzied 
energy. Of such, by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, is many a rite of this spring- 
gacrifice. 

The music softens and charms, folk-like; 
while somehow the scenario chances to flow 
into “Rounds of Spring” and ‘Mystical 
Stravinsky wrote measures of 
mystery, now palpitating and piercing, 
again sombre and boding. They prelude 
the two divisions of “The Rite.” They 
also lift the curtain, in a marvel of illusion, 
upon Roerich’s pagan world, leaping from 
stupors of dread into frenzies of elation. 
Wither division of the ballet ends in such 


furies of tumult, such tempest of modtion. | - 


Call the music fortunate in’ the comple- 
mentary scenario; the scenario. thrice- 
blessed with the self-determined music, 
Neither alternative diminishes the stripped 


directness, the seething objectivity, of Stra-. 


vinsky’s measures, 


ee eee 


Embarked upon these courses, Stravinsky 
summons every essential or enhancing 
means, old or new. With either, as the 


| Pa 
vi, 
, 
a a 


“Spring Rounds” 
impact. Of such were the paroxysms of 
“Te Sacre.’ Again this rhythm can whirr 


as though the darkling forces of nature 


|were in mysterious, insinuating and in- 


painters would say, his handling is all his sistent under-motion. Yet again, and this 


own. As he forswears the intricate and—§ 
‘in any other hands—rigid system of Wag- 
-ner’s motivs, introducing, labelling and re- 


curring, so he discards the Wagnerian anda 
the Straussian complexity of counterpoint, 
luxuriance of harmony, thick-textured 'n- 
strumentation, prepared transition, climax 
long up-surging. Into his own metal he 
converts at will and ‘need whatever they 
have infused into the substance.or wrought 
upon the. surface of music universal. Sim- 
larly Stravinsky eschews the courses w/ 
Debussy and the subsequent coteries of 
impressionists. He fiouts evanescence 
and iridescence. He will have none of 
delicate and titillating dissonance. His 
canvas is coarse beside Debussyan tapes- 
tries, silken and fine-spun. His instrué 
mental colors flate naked and primary; 
not in delicate fusfons or contrasts of tints 
and demi-tints. Yet to those very impres- 
sionists ahd to Debussy writing for the 
theatre or in puissant mood, Stravinsky’s 


rhythm leaps, as though less an impulse 
than a vertigo had mounted from the earth 
into those that would renew by their rites 
its fertility, as though the summoned sap 
of spring had fermented on the instant 
into the headiest of liquors. Once more, 
and this rhythm becomes as simple and 
bright, as gracious and gentile, as the. 
dancing virgins through whose “rounds” 
it beats. | : 

A new world of rhythmic energy out- 
pours from ‘Le Sacre’ upon music—and a 
new world: of the power of. chords, Hear 
them as -Stravinsky uprears them, mass 
upon mass. Hear them as he strews them 
like monoliths ‘along the path of his music. 
Hear them as like battle-axes they cleave 
measures and pages into dissonance, Again 
there is no doubting. Stravinsky, so imag- 
ining, so employing, chords, has vested 
tones with a new power. Observe again 
his abrupt transitions, bare and acrid har- 


action of the whole ballet, were an after: monies, rending dissonances. They are not 
thought—-a convenient vehicle for a music 
already self-sustained. If so, the excellent 
Roerich (whose testimony would be inter- 
esting in these matters) must have p0s- 
ns eee . iy sessed a faculty of supernatural divination 
Mr. Bligs’s Symphony a month ago, it WAS | when he. so mated outer etage-scheme to 
an. ovation. It recalled Mr. Monteux ra iner substance and spirit. The scenario 
the platform; brought the orchestra tO) iiy¥s the scene in a primitive and pagan 
its feet; held the conductor fast between | +.\\.,i9; while, before or after that fact, 
+ agit ORO tnaky RTE ed and Stravinsky has written a musi¢ ee 
Once more ts - ! | yrimor- 
Pere Monten had been his voice. With | SEO 7 reer nthe scenario. Invokes 
pes 2 soser wrote “thé homage” aor acte 
‘Feason, the composer wrote. . : the dark and dread suggestion of the vast 
elsewhere set upon this record. | ness, the mystery, the fatalistie puissance 


es : v 


at end JuReaoMed. chores, his bind- arbitrary, or fantastic, or mannered, or 
ro gaya compelling rhythms, owe not 2 ostentatious, as in some sterile serch 
rr gre ~ would not prevail as he does, did gnq the pretending pseudo-modernists. 
te ee ee the new ways with the old. pather, they seem the inevitable turn of 
but t elves. the torch, not to extinguish +t the musical thought, the foreordained prog- 
ee © blow it into fresher, brighter blaze. ress of the musical design, the method 
f rs his-own part, of his own genius— that summons the mood, the stroke that. 
or it is time to use that rare and spacious conveys the imagery. 
Phat nrg, in “The Rite of Spring, | Sven so with Stravinsky’s juxtaposed 
ns & power! of rhythm above any that) anq superposed keys, not usually in mH 


ra Dance of the Barth” 


Oke SR en er 


music, before him, knows. It ~ can: be unchaste relationships. Gradually he leads 
iin luo on brutal, fierce and savage. It nis music from iuunesiGned voice into this 
! elit: tee end erunoh -antil the ear and the polytony. Thereby the thought, the imag~" 
7 rst resent and then thrill to such} ining, the whole quatity and process of the 
remendous, reiterated, yet ever-changing] méasures become more sharply character-| 


sat eles 4 





iad. Wwiting in this recent fashion, stra-| 


+ ig following a necessity of his de- \Bacre’ for page 


sign and speech—not whirling a new and’ 
‘screaming toy under the shocked noses—or 
lrather ears——of his orthodox elders. = 
“Listen, finally, to the play of Stravinsky's 
fastrumental voices through the lengths 
ard breadths, the depths and heights, of 
| “The Rite.” At moments, indeed, he holds , 
them tight in choirs or groups that he 
may so wield their compacted power. 
far oftener, he parts them; isolates them 
forthe fraction of an instant; strips 
‘them to the quick; makes play with their 
‘individual and essential quality until the 
ear and the imagination receive a sensa- 
tion, an impulse veritably strange, pene- 
trating and exciting. Stravinsky wings 
the power, deepens the intensity of his 
‘orchestral voices; from them wrings new 
‘secrets. He masses them in “Le Sacre’—| 
and overwhelms. He individualizes them 
in “Le Sacre’—and pierces. The ima- 
‘gery and the practice of instrumentation 
are no longer as Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Richard Strauss left them. 


. The ultimate tests, the deep-seated and 
stimulating pleasures, of music are its 
‘beauty or its power or both within it com- 
mingled; its self-contained integrity of 
thought, emotion and progress, its enhan- 
Ging illusion of sensations and images out- 
side itself. To every one of these criteria, 
‘The Rite of Spring’ answers full, firm and 
elear. Beauty haunts those mysterious pre- 
ludings; exhales from, those mystical 
“rounds” and dances; brightens the coursé 
of the lighter rites. From measure upon 
measure also springs that sense of a rlam- 
orous and piercing instant which is beauty 


fre 4~. 


AVEC HAF 


| mantic music; 


POAVEX 12S 


winged and. swift. For power what is “Le 
upon page, but the very 
outspringing and outfiinging of it, now sav- 
age and frenzied, now solemn, sombre, 
mysterious; yet again ecstasies of energy, 
unfathomable, irresistible? By twenty 
proofs ‘The Rite” is a self-generated, self- 
sustained music. By @& hundred, it projects 
and vivifies the outer semblance, the inner 
spirit of these “Two Scenes of Pagan Rus- 
sia” glorifying the earth and the powers 
of nature, renewing the annual sacrifice of 

world fertilized and energized by the 
spring. We of the early twentieth century 
__transitional but not unblessed time in 
the arts—have had from Wagner our Tro- 
from Strauss our realistic 
music, with the romantic blended; from De- 


bussy our music of dream visioned. until 


its glamor is poignant. 
vinsky outleaps our music of the energy, 


the zest, the glow, of life. In him, ia Le | 


Sacre” above all his other pieces. this life- |¥ 


force is transmuted and enkindgled into 
tones. Enlarged, intensified, again stands 
musie—waiting the next and glorious comer, 


-_—_——--— 


Itehas been the fortune of some vf Us 

. whose daily stint is to write of music and 
| the theatre, to sit before Debussy’s “Pel- 
léas and Mélisande” as new opera, before 
Musorgsky’s “Boris Godunov” as discov- 
‘ered opera in the Western world; oefore 
Strauss’s ‘“‘Don Quixote” as new <tone- 

'poem—and to know intuitively and as- 
i suredly that we were in presence of a mas- 
'terpiece. Yesterday, before Stravinsky's 
“Rite of Spring,’ that sensation, faith and 

exaliation returned. The bringers were 

| Pierre Monteux and the Done T'S, 


Orchestra. 
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Stravinsky Salutes Monteux 


Inscription Below 


a Recent Photo graph 


Now from Stra-|§ 


jorchestra and to virtuosity he. prefixes “in- 
lcredible.” To Mr. Finck in The Evening | 


| . 
| York has Mr. Monteux worn greener laurels. 


jits best estate, been more warmly praised. | 


three shall have hearing. 


' 
' 
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f 
“LE SACRE” IN NEW YORK 
t el 


Jr amd. : . Ae ane i 

Mr. Monteux and the Boston Orchestra | 

There Repeat Stravinsky’s Ballet as 

- Tone-Poem—Again Music and Perform- 

"ance Prevail—With One Accord a Mas- 
terpiece Remarkably Played 


may issue out.”’ | 
woh at Stravinsky S made of this 
oon eption is one of the marvelous 
things of art, and we fancy it will re- 
Of torritythg iterate ee eee nee 

a oO m- 
ing imaginative veracity. Stravinake 
may transcend it, may outgrow it mae 
and ieee rekss will remain a lonely 
thentic manterpiege Te a ae 


Mr. Taylor in The World “can find no. 
word short of masterpiece to describe La 
Sacre, It is music of almost unbeliev nia 
complexity of orchestral texture Hi a 
sentially as stark and primitive in outltad 
as the wall pictures of a Cave-man It ee 
not ‘beautiful, in any externa] sense of ae 
prints put it has a power and truth shat 

e deep, that awaken age- on 
and desires, almost tekritvane ~ cheuan 
jeg ermnde’§ This is great music.” ‘i 

“ven Mr. Finck of Th 
commonly counted the reactinnceetan ne 
tionaries, tosses his cap im the isi cae 


exults: *‘What Stravinsky does with this 


battery of drums 
and 
basanande ‘hattar his other forces’ 


Even the Pari 
; 3 be! arisian bac- | 
chanale in Tannhiuser’ s ar oh | 
civilized 3 i organ ce 
ed compared with the orgiastie n | 
made when the maiden 


hg Olses | 
: who has b 
4 , eae chosen as the viecti een 
Likewise of one mind are the reviewers | dances cial py sng - one rites of 

} * . 1ea i. : 


| : ) | | spring, 
about ‘Stravinsky s music, heard for the | makes all this tl} | WHat 
first time in New York as in Soston a) the audien = ere noteworthy is that 
week ago. With one voice they salute “Le | this a sine vias only one side $f 
Sacre du Printemps” as a masterpiece. To. sais Mtg te3 bs ork—the music. Stravinsky 
quote one is virtually to quote all. Yet | with atts Ry CWO 'Grariasta tone-poemg 
Says Mr. Gilman| th. 4, hago titles, ‘The Adoration of 

e Harth and ‘The Sacrificé.” If this 
music was so enchanting by itself, what 

must it be when heard in connection vy 
the action and the dancing! Sure bibs 
Gatti cannot withhold ‘Le Sacre’ cua the 
Metropolitan after this tremendous Stravin 
| Sky triumph. There were only two a ye 
iin Carnegie Hall. The rest of the audienan 
‘was enthusiastic.” ; ay | 
' Mr. Henderson of The Herald confine 
| himself to sympathetic descrirtion of as 
_piece; while The Times slops about bye 
and large, finally deciding that “the in- 
spiration of this music seems profound 
and renuine. What stands out 
‘technically and emotionally in ‘Le Sacre,’ 
|and gives it a place significant, as it seems 
| today, in the history of the modern devel- | 
opment of an art, is its unprecedented en- 
ergy, definiteness and power. No orches- 
tra throws off such heat, such sonorities, 
such galvanizing, rhythmical force as this 
erchestra of Stravinsky.” 


An audience that filled Carnegie Hall | 
awaited “The Rite of Spring’ in New York : 
on Thursday evening; while, by every ac: 
count, long and loud was the applause lav- 
ished upon Mr. Monteux and the Boston 
Orchestra when they had done with the 
music. They had, indeed, earmed it. “The 
playing of ‘a Sacre,’” writes Mr. Taylor 
in The World, “was an amazing feat of 
virtuosity.” “Superb” is the adjective that 
Mr. Gilman of The Tribune finds for the 


Post, “the performance was superlatively | 
fine.’ So forth and so onward through the) 
other newspapers. ‘ Never’ before in New 


or the orchestra, by him-restored at last to 


in The Tribune: 


The music is essentially a barbaric 
and stupendous spring song. The 
spring that is celebrated is not, as Mr. 
Evans has truly pointed out, the poetic 
conception that has lured the roman- 
tics in all ages and in all countries, 
but. “Spring stripped of its literary as- 
sociations and presented bare, with a 
naked directness that is the secret of 
the music’s compelling force.”” He 
might have gone further, and said that 
if this music is anything, it is a glori- 
fication of spring as the supreme ex- 
pression of the creative impulse—a 
primordial spring, savage, elemental 
ruthless.4 Music has long been in love 
with death—-the ‘greatest music in the 
world, indeed, is music of the ecstasy 
of death. Here, for the first time, is 
music of the ecstasy of birth; music 
whith makes audible “that conflict 


which is forever rending and tearing, 
not in order to destroy but in order to 
emerge. It is not the sound of death 
battering down and in, but of life hew- 
ing and tearing apart, that a new birth 


— - omy Se ees er oe 
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Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes after Mahler’s Sou 
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Mme. Marya FREUND, mezzo soprano, has kindly contributed this 
note to the Programme Book :— 

“I was born at Wroclaw, Poland, am of Polish origin and a Polish 
citizen. After having studied in Paris and Italy, I made my début in 
1903 in the opera ‘Christus’ of Rubinstein, in Berlin, but married soon 
after and began my career as a concert singer only in 1909, where I 

had engagements with Mengelberg in Holland, and Frankfurt, sang 
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in Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary—later, in 1910, I 
made my début in Paris, which since has become my home. I have 
sung with the most famous orchestras of all Europe, have sung in ll 
| Mahlertotenfeier, have created the Waldtaube in Schoénberg’s ‘Gur- 
_relieder’ in Vienna and Leipsic, have sung in many music festivals 
| Brahms—in Wiesbaden, Ravel festival in Vienna; and so on. During 
the war I sang in opera again, especially the réle of Donna Anna in 
| “Don Giovanni’—in French.”’ 
| Mme. Freund sang in the United States for the first time on December 
3, 1923, in Chicago: songs by Schubert, Brahms, Debussy, Mous- 
sorgsky, Stravinsky, Schénberg, De Falla, and old English songs. On 
December 14, 1923, at a concert of the Franco-American Music Society 
in New York she sang songs by Pizetti, Castelnuovo, De Falla, Prokofiev, 
jand Stravinsky. or : 
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9 ‘deficits will) be taken up. | 
N ATION S SYMPHONY Mr. Mackay is chairman of directors { 
of the Philharmonic Society. The men 
accepting the invitation will be guests 
ER T MEET at dinner at Mr. Mackay’s home on 
Saturday night. 


Thirteen presiding officers of sym-’ 


° managers of their orchestras have ac- 
To Discuss Deficits—Cabot to pena | They will represent $5,000,000 
annual turnover, or nearly twice the 
Represent Boston gross business of the Metropolitan Op- 
, «G@2¢ | era House. Each has an average an- 

[1 wr adhe wy in nual deficit of $100,000 a season. 
{Special Dispatch to The Herald] Some of those expected are W. A. 
NEW YORK, Jan. 26—After visits to; Clark, Jr., of: Los Angeles, who up to 
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Marya Freund 


New Singer at the 


Symphony Concert Tomorrow 
Afternoon 


New York by three out-of-town or- 
chestras and with a fourth soon to play 
here, it has become known that a first 
meeting of financial backers of the 
great symphony organizations in 13 
American cities will be held here at the 
invitation of Clarence H. Mackay next 
Saturday, The meeting is for discus- 
Sion of all matters of interest to Ameri- 
can orchestras at this time. It is ex- 
pected that the problem of the annual 


this year has paid $543,000 for the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and is still car- 
rying on a six-figure deficit, and El- 
bert I. Carpenter of Minneapolis, where 
also one man carries the chief financial 
load. : 

Boston’s representative will be Judge 
Frederick P.-Cabot, the successor of 
Maj. Higginson, now wrestling with 
$95,000 annual deficit, 
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note to the Programme Book :— 
| “T was born at Wroclaw, Poland, am of Polish origin and a Polish 
citizen. After having studied in Paris and Italy, I made my début in 

1903 in the opera ‘Christus’ of Rubinstein, in Berlin, but married soon 
after and began my career as a concert singer only in 1909, where I 
had engagements with Mengelberg in Holland, and Frankfurt, sang 

in Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary—later, in 1910, I 
_made my début in Paris, which since has become my home. I have 
sung with the most famous orchestras of all Europe, have sung in 1] 
_Mahlertotenfeier, have created the Waldtaube in Schonberg’s ‘Gur- 
relieder’ in Vienna and Leipsic, have sung in many music festivals; 

Brahms—in Wiesbaden, Ravel festival in Vienna; and so on. During 
the war I sang in opera again, especially the rdle of Donna Anna in 
- “Don Giovanni’—in French.” 

Mme. Freund sang in the United States for the first time on December 

(38, 1923, in Chicago: songs by Schubert, Brahms, Debussy, Mous- 
\sorgsky, Stravinsky, Schénberg, De Falla, and old English songs. On 
| December 14, 1928, at a concert of the Franco-American Music Society 
|in New York she sang songs by Pizetti, Castelnuovo, De Falla, Prokofiev, 
jand Stravinsky. 
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{Special Dispatch to The Herald] 

NEW YORK, Jan. 26—After visits to 
New York by three out-of-town or- 
chestras and with a fourth soon to play 
here, it has become known that a first 
meeting of financial backers of the 
great symphony organizations in 13 
American cities will be held here at the 
invitation of Clarence H. Mackay next 
Saturday, The meeting is for discus- 
Sion of abl matters of interest to Ameri- 
can orchestras at this time. It is ex- 


| pected that the problem of the annual 


gross business of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. Each has an average an- 
nual deficit of $100,000 a season. 

Some of those expected are W. A. 
Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, who up to 
this year has paid $543,000 for the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and is still car- 
rying on a six-figure deficit, and El- 
bert I. Carpenter of Minneapolis, where 
also one man carries the chief financial 
load. 

Boston’s renvresentative will be Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, the successor of 
Maj. Higginson, now wrestling with 
$95,000 annual deficit, 
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TONE POEM, “Tod und Verklarung,”’ 
(‘Death and Transfiguration,’’) op. 24 


SYMPHONY No 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 
III. Poco allegretto 


IV. Allegro 
for Orchestra, Pianoforte, English Horn, and 


three Trumpets Obbligati, op. 14 
Piano: FERDINAND MOTTE LACROIX 


‘“‘A PAGAN POEM,” (after Virgil) 
English Horn: Louis SPEYER 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1923--24. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
KOURTEENTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 2.30 P.M. 


There will be an interm 
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14TH CONCERT 


Morale. —— Feb. gueqay 


Program Includes, Among. 


Others, Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem” (After Virgil) 


BRILLIANTLY AND 
ELOQUENTLY GIVEN 


SA A i TA I OE tT 


By PHILIP HALE 
14th concert of-.the, Boston 
Mr. Monteux, 


The Sym- 


phony orchestra, Con 


took prace yesterday afternoon 


ductor, 


in Symphony hall. The program com- 


Brahms, 
Loeffler’s 


these compositions: 
No. 3, F 
(after 
(Li. 
(Louis 
trumpets obbligati; 
‘Death Transfigura- 


prised 
major; 
Virgil) for 
Motte-Lacroix), 

Speyer), and 
Strauss, 


Symphony, 


‘Pagan Poem” or~ 
chestra, 
English 


three 


piano 
horn 


tone poem, and 
tion.’ 

Ihe compositions by Mr. Loeffler 
rinyed at the symphony concerts from 
ISGL to 1898 were pieces for solo in- 
struments, violin or violoncello, with 
orchestra. The first of his symphonic 
ynoems, ‘The Death of Tintagiles,”’ 
was performed on Jan. 7, 1898. The 
three pieces that preceded it, with Mr. 
Loeffler’s chamber music of the early 
vears, were considered by the con- 
servative as strange, not revolu- 
tionary and dangerous. Some spoke 
an unwarrantable avoidance of 
commonplace harmonies, of a ‘“‘lack of 
melody’—meaning Dy this, that ag- 
eressive or sugary tunes were missing. 
Some regretted that there was no ‘‘di- 
rect appeal’ in the nature of an ap- 
plause-trap. And there were some 
who:deplored what they were 
t> call a ‘“‘macabre”’ quality 
music. 

Not for some years con- 
servative reconciled to his but 
he, went on his lonely path, undismayed, 
rejoicing. He was in those years ahead 
of his time, as far as this country was 
concerned. Every composer, every 
poet, every dramatist worthy of atten- 


if 


of 


pleased 
in his 


were the 
music; 


tion has been more or less influenced 


' Loeffler, 


BY SYMPHONY 


by a predecessor or a contemporary. 
No doubt in certain details of harmony -; 
and of instrumentation there were in 
these earlier compositions of Mr. 
hints at the influence of 
Chabrier. He also knew the chamber 
music of Gabriel Faure. But Mr. 
Loeffler had a volce and an expression 
of his own. 

If the earlier years regarded aS an 
ultra-modern, a “futurist,” he is today 
modern, but not extravagantly radical, 
for from the very beginning he has 
worshipped at the altar of Beauty. 
Charles Lamb told Dr. Parr, when the 
latter asked him how he could smoke 
the strongest tobacco, that he had 
‘oiled after it as other men toiled after 
Mr. Loeffler, whether he was 
moved to compose by tales of Gogol, 
thought of the “‘Dies Irae,” a tragedy 
by Maeterlinck, verses by Rollinat, 
Verlaine, or Yeats, an Eclogue of 
Virgil, or the Plain Song of the Church, 
he in fantastical, lyric, 
dramatic or religious mood, 
beauty in form and ex- 
pression. lie was not tempted into 
extravagance for the sake of effect. 
When he invented ingenious 2?ombina- 
tions of instruments, if not to 
excite wonder, cause surprise, but 
make real andeaudible his vision’ of 
the beautiful. Perhaps this devotion 
eoused him for a time to be misunder- 
<tood: to ineur the reproach of fas- 
tidjiousness; of not being sufficiently 
emotional. For there are many who 
find emotion in music unless 
composer sobs, whines or shrieks. 

And in these days when laborious ete 
eentricity is held to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of genius; when percussion 
instruments are thought to be the most 
expressive in the orchestra, when sav- 
age rhythms and cross-rhythms are 
considered to be the only true expres- 
ion of dramatic feeling; when any fre- 
quent use of consonants is sneered at as 
old-fashioned, betraying poverty of in- 
ention: when this or that instrument is 
nade to play illegitimately, without 
regard to its natural use or quality; 

en ‘‘color’’ is pronounced to be the 
thing needful, whether it be blue, 
oa-green, magenta, or yellow, a com- 

like Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan 
which is in turn dramatic, 
emotional and always heautiful 
of thought and expression, 
the Ellogue of 


virtue. 


whether wrote 
ironical, 


strove after 


WaiS 
in 


i‘) 


eannot 


ie 


jie 
nosition 
l’oem,”’ 
lyrical, 
in its parity) 
vital, yet polished 
Virgie that inspired it, is reassuring; 
for it shows that a composer Can be 
modern without affectation or grimace 
and vet profoundly move an audience, 
The “Pagan Poem” was brilliantly 
and eloquently performed. The com- 
poser, Mr. Monteux and the orchestra, 
Mr. Speyer and Mr. Motte-Lacroix were 
warmly applauded by the very large 
audience. — 
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mance of the music defects as its novelty wears off; bu 


“Nor did the perfor ception ‘which inspired 


by Brahms and Strauss leave anything the lofty con 


i ive , 
) ; the tremendous imaginat There was some ambiguity in the | 
to be desired. Tt 1 no a ee works, 80 peter and sincerity which he cme? uf position of Mr Motte-Lacroix, one 2%, Peng 
conductor to interpret three vith jt make it one of the most appealing | the faculty at the New England Con-; | | 
decidedly different in character, W and affecting of the composers works. ) servatory, at this concert. Fie was not * 
a ability, power and un- +t fe ‘impossible to listen to it unmoved. named as “Soloist,” in the program, | yw 


Mir. Motte-Lacroix was the pianist in | where a sketch of his life was, hovw- 
vil... 2 .” ; “4 


go pronounce 


ding. 
etanee’ Ganoert will be repeated this 


* ever, given as is only done in the case 4 
xt week is Juoeffler’s “A Pagan Poem. ray’ mest : of accredited ‘‘Soloists.” His position ; 
evening. The program for nex apt hi- his first appearance here last 1a ) | and behavior on the platform were 
as follows: Gluck, app cheieteh hilt poms a recital before the faculty and stu- : those of a man to whom the much 
”. Talo, Spanish sy 7 |= , 


- So ° | P ( . 4 servatory ~ ae ‘% ; + ‘ a ~ »« Pe ah 5 
genia in sre hestra (Jacques Thi- dents of the New Fingland Con eovetcod title and honor had _ fallen. 
: . ‘ orcnes ’ Cc . as 

for violin an 


6, whi insti e is | : ‘ir Monteux saw to it that Mr Speyer 
which institution h ] aw t iat Mr Speyer, 
.omavlor, Suite,,of Music, with ‘vie. et ay | 4 member “«chestra. share he 
baud, violinist); Deems Taylor oo nee | caiwnenket At that time it was said | a member of the orchestra, shared the 


=} rlass’ “AT YS Racy applause Sinee rightly or wrongly it | 

oo} ing Glass ’ ‘ ‘ . g° M1 ‘ Motte pp . “4d. ~C pe - A. L ” 7 
“Through the ae Carroll (first time |of him In these pk maine an artist of | is thought of importance to be “Soloist” | 
aot 08 mye onakowaky Overture- Lacroix § Pe ses tectunical mastery | : and so named in the program of these | 

in Boston); gna r. (after the highest type. Pils © | | 


} : concerts, 1é€re sno 1ave bee tO | 
: és and Juliet” : t is complete, and, | | ee pra hdl we = be en q f 
Fantasia Romeo <« of the instrumen : De ea | room left for doubt in ie minds of| 


ae 9 audience and public as to Mr Motte- e oe 
agination and musicianly insight. | Lacroix’ status. 4. 
imag ANC ‘ . 


es a ‘ly confirmed, | His name was given in small type 
gs opinion was not onl) u é : ort tee, ) given type}, 
m This core » his playing o as playing an incidental solo, which 
Fourteent 1 rogrd but strengthened, By We pen part | was just what he did. As far as one ranms 
| O h f vesterday. To be sure, the t ¥ could judge trom his discreetly subdued 9 oe er an 
of Boston rcenestra of Loeffler’s “Pagan Fant Oe vera, : share of the performance he is a ¢Com-| 
he fourteenth CON- wip, abundant opportunities to Dae | petent and musicianly pianist, but it 
Be Prost aton Symphony Orches- rs pp his talents, but only & pianist | would be 


| 
» unfair to regard yesterday's | St t 
wv tar. given ici f his caliber could have | performance as’ in any sense 4 dispiay | rauss on IS 
tra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 1% and musician oO ‘meie with such) f his skill 
Bietavday afternoon in Symphony ffall. played this difficult music wit : | : us s ‘ 


anc “tive | Drahms’ Third Symphony, not ‘well| 
“ rs din and effective Pann ! oymye ¥, nov % | 
was: complete understanding « ae | 


| | , played except for the third movement, | Pla ed 
Brahms—Symphony No. 9 In F major, ric ss began the concert, and Strauss’ “Tod | 
++ 7. _ ‘ a a) 
Loefier—'‘A Pagan Poem. 


* ij j \ spicloe —sir?? > at i ¢ sleaze | 

, Transfiguration.” EGYE ee ee ce, aneee st ite Dinas | 

Strauss—"Death ang tra’ ! ‘ of glory, thanks to Mr Monteux’ skillful | 
The playing of the orchestra through- and enthusiastic conducting of it. 


The 
out the afternoon was unusually bril- trouble with the Brahms was sluggist 


+ ie 2 pa ach other. movement and finale; and sentimental- But three pieces made - 
peculiarly Bes ‘she ences to a ¥) SRR i|  !4ing of the slow movement, which is gramm f th the pro 
the playing Browsed. | wk ap wine : Ret a triumph of Brahms’ genius any- ns Or the Symphony concert 
Pee er euslabth) UN ww weanonee i: ") V1V ba + | yesterday afternoon; : 
mary, it was also this s besrne gs ‘Pagan Poem Revived |The Strauss piece dates from five d 7 » each of them 
on the part of the coring Raf icc Aa se: only later than the Brahms, but} Modern, in the broader sense, and 
spire the players. We were Om Serongs not to the 1880's, but to { ; 
ahé of Tepe rare occasions on ppbiene WV ith Huccess | Monte Goo of the present century, po saber of them romantic, full-bodied 
> rej ad in : arts P itually and stylstica} cee tetas ie | . . 
x Phyo toga crane a tee Salat wae % tofpe See Ye 4 | “death” of the tile eo lacie | neat ¥et such is Mr. Monteux’s 
of the auditorium an es as , | | smeriabel tis tia Wp nagine Y | sj < 
aha of those memorable performances Wr Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem. "com- suggested by the music, with compel- | as arranger of programmes that 
for which both listeners ana: Diayore, s+ See 


| hak aaa ing emotional power. One ea ree Vy ; 
are of credit nosed as chamber musie in 1901 and Tre- | accept the gist of the nant Pig hd the concert was by no means lacking 
nr veg oo te niee, wail particularly yjsed for orchestral performance ae adr Hage me it Is claimed, by the} 11 Suitable contrast and variety. 
uch an atmos . S pi Webern > eterd2y's syttie- ‘omposer, The hero is dying, inking 
favorable to Brahms’ symphon) 1i Of 1906, was played at tela par pi- Of his past life, and ey no deat the 
which Mr. Monteux gave a fine te shony concert, with NOt wit per ved the moods vemanded bs the situation with- STRAUSS FOR CLIMAX 
It has been said bv Some that OyvLIS ro a nist assisting. Mfr Speyel Dia, ; ra ate tee tr for the insignificant details toi 

be sroper y ‘ mL» ' ee 4 . omentee' ser rose 1a Cc utte . ittle 11% De 
man of Teutonic oe on the pve’ English horn solo. The colt” iy and But “Tranalaaration,” ‘ethinin ie acationt the three composers represented, | 
one duran Pot S acemed. during the iu his place 1D the Best a we the comes, after - "hlafteloca  tpanatiien : Brahms, Loeffler and Richard Strauss, | 
trary it. has ?. eT Seer »( : . ; - ih ae o: i aol C wiedgmen i) , ; gee if J ” yng terse: | Nee ) 7 : P . 
ne toiw years that only a man of Latin bowed pepentes a tape get paneer. sounds like Liszt trying to, the last-named had in this case dis- 

aini been able to ré- hearty applause 4 | aed hy : 

race and training has ; 


3 sted by nahin vale tl in “Tasso.” It is a | tinctly the best of it. As final number | 
, ~waanin’ sin te 9p fantasy Suggest’ ater vulgar theme orchestr: >} Stood 3 fami ‘ | 


; ii a ne aclowue. The | brass ad lib and the ablw a ashi i Mi oa At 
Mr. Monteux’s readings of Beethoven, of Vergil’s eighth ecloguc. then damnably re-j and Transfiguration’; and although 


- iterated. 

- a ° iv « . < San . ._ 4 0} ‘ ti yn that ~ 7 , - here bs | “o> , e r 
Brahms, and Strauss have se age A thread of iImaginatic Next week Thibaud will play Lalo’s senate A ig Lo once formidable 
heen. cases in point, and no one wii The other numbers . v wearing thin, the greater 


Ros + ts Mr Loeffler s and Spanish Symphony 
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had the good fortune to hear it 18 likel) nee second “hand Vergil now's" Lore: A walt Gluck Ss overture to “Iphigenia in| part has kept its old eloquence and 
to forget Mr. Toseanini’s “Tristan. musical idiom of the piece phy + dee sestet Deems Taylor’s “Through the | impressiveness, 
e ‘6 F ; ou arcane “ 1 -—w ed iO ~ "29 on crm? 9 wy : : ' ~ o - . | 
So too with Strauss Death and ingly modern # yeal's Reo. a bre Loet- da | ee , and Tchaikovsky 3 | Strauss comes in for many a hard 
Transfiguration.” It may not be denied yinsky days. AM ps eA well suited to comeo and Julfet. P. R. | Knock nowadays, and it is the fashion 
. vy aa ¢ 8 aan any respects, a y* tee , — a a ne ee en anaes iss ayy] , 
that much of the so gic sg Bay Pr lg rather sombre delicacy 0" - —_—j to dismiss this particular score as yvul- 
r © is Vv * and con ce, CC ae Jne felt yesterday tha‘ | ; i , 
this piece Is bo dite..as harmonies [ls moods. One. felt oe er a> piano | Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 
{ts harmonies often trite,- a: probably the original version be. tru- 
zo at the present time; and that the and a small group of orchestra the ont Wit a: —$___ , = Po SA aes ee 
marvelous (and is so, as a matter .,om performances, was best § 2 | ere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
of fact) cannot entirely conceal these the music. | 


liant. It was one of those pertormaice Ry | eabeeniietion vert eoeesine Seen” Haat nbd WARREN STOREY SMITH 
3 ar: re stra seemec ’ Sul ak: i i ! } rs 
in which audience and orchestra 8s rf SY . : 
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{gar and bombastic. By token of yes-\| Surely Mr. Loeffiler had no reason to. 3 jm |i wkom he looked down upon. The violent | Modal chords against a tremolo of mt ae | 


é . rmance, however, it bids feel that Mr. Monteux or the orchestra ; '{l_ antipathy of . wae. Th | 
tair to defy its traducers for many 4 | anywhere failed him yesterday. ene 4 il ner Wen et pone be eanas “Saneait memioedae te ve the piano is original and 
‘year to come. d performance of the “Pagan Poem, | : | Il who took delight in performances of Waz- | Picture % by tg se imagination with 

To be sure the introduction that/}jike that of the Symphony and of. ib ners operas and knew the adicwha eat: | Throw wh the “grandeur that was Rome.” 
| outa paint the death-bed scene now | Strauss’ piece, was one of uncommon | | ily nti- Bite. out the work the plano has san’ 
\drags a little, and today the close | eloquence. And Mr. Motte-Lacroix, ; To mehkases sk ths aenony = it z ak wes part as one of the instruments | 
seems somewhat too obvious of con- | now of the faculty of the New England ’ Pies be! ymphony ; it was played Mission a. the orchestra by its peviliar | 
trivance. Yet despite the implied para- | Conservatory of Music, gave an €X~- 4 te erday with such fimish, sympathy and sonority and percussive brilliance, at times | 

dox most of “Death and Transfigura- | cellent account of himself in the im- | _ |} freedom from exaggeration that its melody; ™!Sing to a concerto-like prominence eng 
\ tion” is still glowingly, thrillingly alive. | portant and exacting plano-part | |pstood out in perfect clarity. Greatness re-{ Piano part is full of intricacies of rhyth ; 
| Through its veins courses the hot blood pe ALE ST BANE Pe veals itself in a hundred phrases of this | 4d figure, all of which were so m . 2% 

\ of inspiration. WMS AND MUSIC | ' if symphony, pharses which fit into the logi-| >Y Mr. Motte-Lacroix that he gave oe 

| Vitalit o Theiss BRA ; i cal plan of the whole, but which can be} formance of admirable precision yet 

y Oo , ii dwelt upon separately like lines from Shak-|SMoothness, Perhaps he was t hag 
|speare. Those who love them cannot im- Sclentious in subordinating his Sank air Lae 
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Who but Strauss could have penned | T Bl. é' 
motive of trans-— j | 'l| agine music as existing without them.| W®0le so that in certain places 
: Brahms’s sober orchestration is exactly | Propriate brilliance wag lost et aed 


the splendid, flaming 
| figuration, or those surging, sweeping 3 
right for leaving the fine fibre of the me- The whole score, like the piano part, i 
. , 8 


melodies for the violins? Who but he 
leould have wrought the tender apeces STRAUSS | '{{ lodic thought free from distracting sensu-| worked out with elaborate finess 
jof childhood reminiscence, and who | : | |} ous elements, but there are many exquisite | !""er parts are nowhere meohavsaiil Pe 
—f7 ch a A. | if subtleties of orchestral combination, and | in but are contrapuntal and + hhert eden 
| : y 


ave built the still imposing J, 
else could h J Lat . rh , | 
when the musical ideas themselves become | Supple. Mr, Loeffler has an extraordina 
ry 


elimaxes or devised any one of Ara 
: stru- up 

countless master strokes of insti MR. MONTEUX MARSHALS THREE : ||] more colorfully romantic, as in parts of this| ®“"8¢ Of orchestral tone-values. Here h 
: e 


"> 
ation in which the piece abounds: i ‘ : Re Regs ea 
ogee 'f today Strauss’ themes seem COMPOSERS : bess ty the orchestration follows suit, | Nh ee happy in his use of trumpets be- 
| li 1 t outspoken, too frank of out- tA, | abe ere lovely passages for solo clarinet! ~.. the scenes, both for their qd 
ti ie complain SO long as they still hms’s Sym | In the first two movements which Mr Sand | effect and their beauty of tone weit cal 
ne, Ons ae 2 - ay ; : ardingas hiteas " , e , ‘nic 
make their way? After all it Is chiefly Old and New Beauties in arpet et OF | bed ys fine phrasing, and in fact all a through the accompaniment ot tte 
lasked of a musical idea, not that it be phony in F Major—“A Pagan Poem” ia gt hs Pie ye and solo horn passages Sta wie ae the English horn expressively 
" . ‘ ha » c j ‘ere . j - layer hs Mr ET p ’ r 
distinguished, but that it be vital. | rf eau ifully done. ror . Speyer. The varie 
third of his four symphonies, ane & figuration” | yric pieces which Brahms ever wrote. Its lance of the final exultant pages/y 
Loeffier’s piece was the Ht, Saag te oa Strauss of Death and Transigura | |) Main theme, Hungarian in character, is rye by the conducting it pai, 
ynheard at the Symphony Concer me i suggestive of one sung by the gypsy si eux. In response to er war. = 
since 1913. HREE modern, but not ultre=mee in the Chauve-Souris, and fe tba Pg plause Mr. Loeffler, invisible Gaen ap- | 
ern, orchestral works of hero ly believe it to be a real folk-song. it is ar ig from his seat in the balccas gee 
followed a graceful pantomime of ‘bowie 


First Movement Compelling build are presented on as Krill filled with a genuine sadness, but the mel- 
eramme wf the regular Symphon} | ody is so sustained and deeply satingnins on the part of Mr. Motte Lacroix, M 
. on wey =! ; is "i ’ | 2 


sctRP 1. fFectly r speye 
Wasn't it a perfect!) as melody that there is no pain in its sad- | Speyer, Mr. Monteux and the compos 
= er, 


-many attributes of greatness. wi rou left the ; 
him it was not given, as It was to cer- lovely concert?’ you heard as 4 ness, The last movement opens with an- each modestly rejecting the applaus 2 
belonging to the other three e as 


Rs , y 

\tain of his predecessors, to write @ hall yesterday afternoon,, but 9 chess other Hungarian theme, rapid and of a| 

symphony that was a masterpiece | have felt as if you had climbed t | suppressed fiercemess. Brahms breaks off, | In the “Pagan Poem” Mr. Loeffler avoids 
the commonplace so fastidiously that the 


| In the music of Brahms may be found . 
But to Concerts this week. 


¢ ri> > . ° ’ c ly . 
through and through. Taken as a whole mountains in one day. Ina more idealls from this theme sooner than Beethoven 
average listener {is liable to become lost 


this Third Symphony is a composition | arranged world than this there will oe a : might have done, certainly sooner than 
artificial arrangementS 4S p Beethoven did in the last A DOR Rea Peta If Strauss could trade some of hig banalit 
2 , nality 


_ a 
ment, with its bold chief theme that|.,..mmes”’; while to insure vividness © Appassionata whie tenn 8 for some of l[Loef 
cleaves the air like a sharp and shin- | impressions each separate work Will be | mood. ~ tea ed pags in key and would be i ident aatdlousteae aa 
ing sword, too completely overtops the | ,erformed on its own separate occasion. 'with monotony eeinsie Susu riSKS ers. We would not any te oe ee 
rest, while not a little of the second ‘One of the strongest points of a good opera his broadest effects, and ont y Some Of! mend the incorporation < B; ne ‘een ae 
and the fourth movements rae aT | is the unity of the entertainment. some at other times Bra} ‘epg inl bore- | Bonnie to Me” into pe chet See ae 
: att: 7 for ra 2 | | Ss. branms is less lable |, : 6 melodic web 
gerously close to innenwenuen ter The orchestra, in superb form, save 2 to bore by mor “~~ | propria my », ap- 
r , vestra, ‘ | ’ 1otony than t priate as that might b 

The more that is heard of Loeffier’s |. vad , each work under Mr. | avol * y a choppy pra - be to the pro- 
other orchestral pieces, the clearer be- | impressive parce ibe € ~oil concert began | rh ip wah it. After this opening Hun- abn ty but a more spontaneous type of | 
leomes the conviction that “The Death | Monteux s ira symphony of Brahms, s0 i || Sens ta Gates he gives us several melodic of th r melody would interpret the passion | 
of Tintagiles’ is his finest achieve- | with the third symphoms hestrally ‘aS in quick succession, involving a num- e Aeroime more faithfully than so many | 
By | much the most romantic and ore we gen ber of difficult rhythmic tricks. as if he themes initative of ancient chants, and ill 
; ieolurful of his symphonies that } . were fulfilling some heroic vow of musical cure for the “Pagan Poem” a more general, 


| : yw § anti- tl _— 
Eloquenthy Performed | forced the surrende! of sae 7 nigh | self-torment in which the listener must popularity than it now has. Wagner did. 
ahmsite, though it has plenty | | Participate. ~ (not try to suggest ancient Celtic music | 


" te r} this | r oe 
rugged Brahmsian virtues. “ge an Bin oe in Tristan and Isolde but who can think | 
: > { - ‘ 4 
3rahms has paid more audible bt ly Mr. hoeffler’s “'P ‘ of those characters without his music? | 
aener than in any other, not only niten-. the. tnstamant agan Poem’ followed maa : 
ag ft the intermission. ‘The programme Hf 


a 9 8 irst 

“Tannhauser” in the fi hs al 
. ~~ | asis rr + ° 

the Rhine-maidenly har- | of this work was taken from verses an 


1immering of muted 


grateful to hear. But the first MOVs | giop 


In this ‘Pagan Poem"’ there are glow~- | Br 
ing, richly orchestrated passages, and | more 
the recurring refrain for three muted | piece ] 3 
trumpets still pricks the imagination. | age to W 
Too often, however, this music now fails | by the bit from 
to bring conviction, Bven the tumultu- | movement, but in 


| 
| 


of Vireil rie ooneert closed with Strauss’s “Death | 
irgil in whic d Transfiguration,” playec : 
jous, once so exciting close seemed yeS- | monies and sensuous si : onsite and sings Pobatey Rlg scene weaves spells con furore. Time cote ta Katee and) 
\terday to fall far short of the possibil-  Viojins in the coda of the last movel ‘s lover, and succeed ng back her truant that the weakness of Stra aa showing | 
ities latent in those verses of Vergil! put Wagner borrowed this as well, name’) | ivntplineaty tie s. The music begins jg bas Phe wee bee uss does not lie | 
which the composer took for his text. [fom “The Fair Melusine” of Mendelssohn | ! ancient od na rf potent suggestion of critics—his Siasonance ésowe die’ na pad 
the piano breaks in pice longing. Soon noisiness, and his extremes of realign nile 

wi Slow, clanging, rather in the cheapness and carelessness oS 

wa 





much of his melodic 
themes have great 


material. Few of his|jjke, a great tide with many polyphonic 
intrinsic originality or|yndercurrents, flooding the eee ants yet 
beauty; thelr power comes from their or-/|yichest imaginable cea 3 ons as ser a pir 

1 presentation and dramatic treat-|are conscious of not ng bu Prete. 
chestra hs the themes of this work are] sound and emotion. Few can resist the en- 
cen hi nee quality than those of some|thralment, but it gives us. little permanent, 
BT en: oems of Strauss. The very |gatisfaction, rather a craving for a renewal 
space pies us into the midst of al|of the experience. Is it not a magnificent 
iA shecttiee ne el ‘interval of death.” Thejexpression of despair taking refuge in a 
ee aft ts us as if we were jaking | sensuous mysticism, in trance-figuration? 
a as soon as the;There is more real serenity in the sym- 


| a. But arte i Malte dhactet Nakane cae : = 
-part in the gh ee there is a musical rep- phony of Brahms, strikingly in the second 
}ecene ten ct elueale we become as spec-|movement, where ‘we have ae religious 
resentation ol §& 9 


ie seems apt enough, but|}theme in C major as in Strauss. Here is 
tators. The musi ‘is And the theme|joy attained by no delirium SDut simply 
fails really to ere vas wet a fraction of\by looking in the right direction, a joy 
of the ardor of eth theme of Brahms's\which can be renewed by recalling the 
the ardor ieee van through all of the} themes to mind away from the concert 
| symphony. ene agp sake of the great) hall 3ut the Straussian ecstasy requires 
storm and stress for ans “ furious prelude|the physical effect of the actual instru- 
ending, which es ‘ments to work its spell. At the end of 


into relief. | — : | 
_ to Se tn nefiguration movement is one Of’ the concert Mr. Monteux summoned i 
This eee 3 rx . hest ] ; “o} t bow in response to the 
yy p orchestral entire orchestra to DOW 
| lendors of modern or 
the greatest sp 


and the most intensely emotional applause, as he had done at the end of the 
feces at music since Waener. 3eginning in symphony. KE. B. 
| © : ? S “4 4 ~~ < < i pt Bee rh ent “. 
lowest tones of the orchestra it rises ae 


1 ry ’ é {tr / =) 
Mr. F. Morrn-Lacro1x was born at Paris on I ebruary 14, 1850. 
He studied at the Paris Conservatory, 1903-06, winning prizes 


in pianoforte, harmony, and fugue. He was a gee sid aged 
George Matthias, Ch. de Beriot and Isidor I hilipp ; of Caussade « 
Lenepveu in harmony, counterpoint, and fugue. soi i ia 

Mr. Motte-Lacroix has given many recitals at Paris, King and, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Denmark. He has appeared as pai ih: 
the Concerts Colonne, Concerts Pasdeloup and with the se ave . 
of the Conservatory as well as with orchestras in other Irene J ¢ " 
In April, 1923, in association with Albert Roussel, composer, _ ie 
was sent by the French Ministry of Fine Arts to ( openhagen to oe 
a series of concerts. As a teacher of the pianoforte Mr. yg 
Lacroix has been on the faculties of the Schola Cantorum, Paris, sane 
Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris, for three summers at the pg 
ican Conservatory, Fontainebleau, and simultaneously oe 
winter seasons at the Strasbourg conservatory. In Sept ember, L' a 
he came to Boston to join the pianoforte faculty of the New Knglam 
Conservatorv of Music. His first American recital was given 11 
Boston under the auspices of the New England Conservatory 0” 
October 19, 1925. 


pe‘Fation in that hall. Certainly it was to 
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The New York critics’ w 
Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring” 
Mr. Monteux, the first perfo 
city. h | 


ere loud in praise of the performance of 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra led by 
rmance of that extraordinary work in the 


_ “Mr. Monteux and his superb orchestra played the work with incredible 
virtuosity.”—The Tribune. | a | 
“The playing of ‘Le Sacre’ by 
virtuosity.”—The: World. 
“Pierre Monteux. and _ his splendid ‘Boston orchestra gave a’ super-| 
latively fine performance.”’—Evening: Post. Ty Ah 2 : 
| 


' 


the orchestra was an amazing feat of | 


“Superbly executed.”—-N. Y. Times. 
Lhis orchestra is the creation of Mr. Monteux 
sort of discouragement he formed and trained it. | 
| And now that this orchestra has in the opinion of critics 
|| 4¥tists, and the Boston public, reached this hie m 
Monteux will leave at the end of the season. 
The pity of it! The. pity of it! 
5 Mor if it takes time and skill to put an orchestra in the first rank 
eer 5 pe OY pS hoe + eae “+_F i ' 
en orchestra may lose in precision, plasticity and euphony within 
This was proved jin Boston: when Mr. N 
succeeded Mr. Gericke. 


[In the face of every | 
: visiting | 
gh state of perfection, Mr. | 


| 


ikisch, a “virtuoso” conductor 
1 , é UOS ¢ uctor, 
tf erald PO. (bs 198 Mm, ., 


CONCERT-CHRONICLE down, however, the fact. that one loneiy 


‘ little theme flowers to perfection, coloring 
vl hang. .7 Sears +b. x. 4 2% chamelion-like in its transition from muted , 

} strings to wind instruments and to tne} 
basses. Set down, too, a certain galloping 
dance figure for the violoncello, and you 
have marked the best. Mr. Bedetti vlayed 
with understanding and taste: He made 
the most of the principa! melodie idiom and 
save it very apparent enthusiasm. Dimin- 
uencdos melted for him, resonance abounded. 
He is most effective in legato passages, for 
the soWwer register, 

At the head of the programme came 
Brahms’s third symphony in F major, 
& Yrich and complex unit, confusing 
at times and bafiling—so eall it Ger- 
mania or a Forest Idyll, as you will. 
Much of its eonflicting qualities are | 
in the °- first (allegro con brio) of the) 
four movements. Much of the most} 
elevating and stimulating arise in the 
‘eux and the orchestra, because saint- cH apie sate Bees cea emnn tne eC eae 
Saens, here laying on thematic 1: sir ipd andante movement contains equal measures 
wasnot in his best melodic m od, a tos of fervor and exaltation. It is, im addt- 
has resulted materia] rye ~ Per de Fy there tion, rich in the combination of horns and 
Ing which is not ‘always ee seg strings. Mr. Monteux, proceeding with 

- alWays agreeable. Set 


- ‘ characteristic vision. so blended his in- 
<—aetnsstENanESEOteEDnenimemereee ce ee ee 


Virtuosity and Transfiguration 
AMBRIDGE audiences especialiy seen 
glad to welcome in the concerts of the 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra a mem- 
}ber of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: that organization—such as Mr. Buvr- 
sin or Mr, Bedetti—as the soloist of the 
evening. Last night at Sanders Theatre it 
was Mr. Beadetti, appearing in the concert 
for Violoncello (A minor, Opus 383) by 
salint--Saéns, that tolerably difficult affair 

and tolerably dull. Mr. Bede‘ti, let it be 
Said in the beginning, played in fine fashion 
and style, bolstering up the tlaecid meas- 
ures and heightening the good ; and for that 
his auditors went to great length to show 
their approva’, Not for a good mMAanv years 
has there been a more Significant demon- 


the player’s credit, and to that.of Mr. Mon- 


Or ae 








Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 
Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes afterthe Symphony 
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re esimple “iittie melody | gaining |B 
ich repetition. For the last Brahms) 
sserved good thunder and tempest and | 
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SEASON 1923--24., 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 


. os. 


= 
= 
rs to Mr. Monteux for a repeti- 
nt harmony. of a potent woodwind finale, ery hy the Symphony Concerts of 
ie vig Cs ‘inh pellished by a few random plucks | 2 Stravinsky's tone-poem, “The. Rite 
pa tne str | | 2 of Spring,” he has definitely decid 
ern aon Reg ane = to play the piece again in both Bos- 

ing v sca ase hn gle ton and New York. In Boston, it 
‘pod und Verklirung,” heard many times on be heard snow at @ pair oo 
Bostor eoncerts in April, while in New 
York, during the same month, it 
will reappear at @ Saturday mati-— 
née. Of all the notable new pieces 
that Mr. Monteux has undertaken 
through fivé years as conductor of 
the Symphony Orchestra, none has 
so stirred its public in both cities. 
Few have been the protests ; in flood 
has come praise, alike upon music 
and performance. A masterpiece, 


messieurs, a masterpiece. 


: 3 gINnce requests have come in num- 
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Zoston. Strauss, the orchestral age phod : 
ighis composition has forged one of the’ & 
most dramatic and vividly pictorial pieces 
| , ne literature of orchestral music. Death & 
and things macabre are, after all, not dif- E 
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MIETKENTAH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, AT 2.30 P.M. 


aout 40 paint, for a fine clear sr.asi of er 
Rettle-dr will accomplish wonders. 
1 drum 


delivieate. the momentary struggle between — 
Miaath and a man reluctant to die, to un- 
ae rer, that is} the elemental, surging pas- 
Gita is another -natter. Sturm und Drang, & 
a suiet of exhaustion, reflective interludes, 
ambition, disappointment, fa-lures, néw  & 
faith recurrent mockery—of such are the 3 
Openly Mr. Monteux at- 
. have been few | LALO 
leadership when ee SPANISH SYMPHONY for Violin and 
‘radiant. clarity has pervaded the music | Orchestra, op. 21 
+ herd. Waving, guttering like the sym-, I. Allegro non troppo, 
ae Cae followed depression ae 7 tas pelea Allegro molto. 
ince, the figures for I, Andante. 
i ap reverent of IV. Rondo: Allegro. 
he storm and the 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, AT 8.45 P.M. 
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GLU 3 
CK, OVERTURE to the Opera “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
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' drone’ of ~ bas 
stly a pinioned ru : TAYEOR, . 
wrai apotheosis of man, ‘pipet SUITE, “Through the Looking Glass”, 
(ransfiguration; to all the outpouring® © Five Pictures from Lewis Carroll, op, 12 
. he heart gathered in vne tympanum | . Dedication 
and shrilling of violins; clarity intensified | -b The Garden of Live Flowers 
Mr. M cannot hope ever to express - Jabberwocky 
paren, Monteux D. T. W. McC. © | | » Wooking Glass Insects 
“more perfectly. het 9 . ee . The White Knight 
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[First time in Boston] 
OVERTURE FANTASIA, “Romeo and 


Juliet’ (after Shakespeare) 


Soloist. 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Lalo’s Spanish Symphony, 
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i ’ -like | MTL | : 
| | struments here as to impart a brass “ee PTTL LEELA m1 404. = | : 
i Bd : = ddr = a 
a: Wagnerian thickness to it which syread * 2 aeons, = ; z | S) Ih ih C 
ae subsequent moments, Movement thi’ 2 «yr. Sacre Again : 8 ympnony al. 
: (poco allegretto) drops away from all this = ce : I 
yi into a more’ sympathetic mood ween = = | ‘ 
id recurs a simple little melody ry a = But Not Until the Symphony Concerts = i 
, wa ; 7 as 3Sranms = ‘ = 4 4 
through repetition. For the last ae my = of Next April = | kom KA SON | ¢ yor: ae | 
| reserved good thunder and tempest « = = i ~% OF aed OD hi “Eo | 
much vibrating for the bass. The eonclu- | = ig | : 
a0 | sion, summoning back theme one of move-| = INCE requests have come in nu oe | 4 CO TT VNWAYT ENT Gi TAT Ty AF . tin ipo ta ae = | 
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on the strings. : era Spring, He saa. © | IERRE VMION ‘ 
Far and away the best music of the even| 2 to play the piece again in both gr = I TEUX, Conductor. 
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“pod und Verklarung,” heard many timeS' 2 Ji be heard anew at a pair ed I 
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faith, recurrent mock oa" a Montene at: STITT ELLE LLL . OVERTURE to the Opera “Iphigenia in Aulis” 4 
: j ae tne 1ave rE a ; ; 
tacked it, and, indeed, Setggyset 8 .L.0. ee ee | | a 
moments of his Boston leadership when SPANISH SYMPHONY for Violin and / 4s 
such radiant clarity has pervaded the musi Orchestra, op. 21 
at hand Wavil g. ruttering like the Ss i- - “yh Yronon troppo. 
cr. synressi Il. Scherzando: Alleoy { 
bolical candle, peak followed depression) rT And es indo: Allegro molto. 
c . — wr’ . Galle, 
with nuances of brilliance, the figures a 
death now halted ty the most reverent OF | 


IV, Rondo: 





Allegro, 
largos. <A lull before the stors. a ina the : 
| 4 acces and kettle-drums, | 
dull drone of basses and Kkett nin | | 
lastly a pinioned rush to the ena, 


: Se a}: 4 P 1 
vrai apotheosis of man, to translation al 
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. SUITE, “Through the Looking Glass’’, 
| transfiguration; to all the ee rive Pictures from Lewis Carroll, op. 12 

the heart gathered in .ne tympanum =" * Pe ee ee | | 
| and shrilling of violins; clarity pacetentsitehie CT. lab beheehea sy wive Flowers + 
—Mr. Monteux cannot ag tes Ba el 4 TI Looking Gl: | 
| it more perfectly. Bee a Pe 


at. Lass Insects 
IV. The Whit Knicht 






| kirst time in Boston 
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OVERTURE FANTASIA. 


‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ (after Shakespeare) 


Soloist. 


JACQUES THIBAUD 
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| lJab Jabberwock’s fate is not too realistic, 
| | and in this movement the measures that 
| | may be taken to picture the peaceful 
| scene while the hero waited with ‘‘vor- 


pal sword” in hand by the Tum tum tree 


the approach of the fearsome monster 
are charged with poetic beauty. Charm- 
ing also is the ‘‘Dedication.’’ The whole 


work shows genuine fancy, a gift of ex- 
pression in an individual manner, 


Deems Taylor’s “Through Whether without the titles the music 


, i. em would identify this or that episode is 

he Looking Glass Heat- hot to the point, The Suite is frankly 
program music, but of the better kind; 

not pretentious; amusing, but 


‘ ey atural, 
re of Symphony C Once U ea egret of talent amuses first himself, 


eas a 
“then those who are privileged to be with 


HIS WOR 2K SHOWS nim. The performance was a sympa- 
-thetic and effective one in every way. 

(5 4" N WINE KE ae is CY Mr. Laus, the first bassoon, and Mr. 

Pe Up : Piller, the double bassoon, covered 

(4 er ab. $$$ eb. 1G. 1 2, themselves with glory. The audience 

By PHT TA ia vide ntly enjoyed the Sulte hugely. 

iV PHILIP H., Mr. Thibaud’s interpretation of Lalo’s 
roth concert of the ant »: Spanish Symphony cannot be too 
orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- a warmly praised. We have heard many 
look place yesterday afternoon violinists, and among them the greatest, 

Symphony hall, le program was play this music: no one with so marked 
Glue Overture » *Tohi jzrace, brilliance sensuous feeling 


’ 


llows: 
S' in Aulis’’; “Lalo, spanish Sym-'’ when the measures called for it. and 
phony for violin and orchestra (Jacques above all, elegance. When Mr. Tribaud | 
Uhibaud, Violinist); ayic Sulte, *ig wholly in the vein, as he was yes- 
through the Looking lass? ‘ive terday afternoon, he is incomparable, 
lecures 1rro! wis irroll (first time, His hearers were quick to recognize the 
errure= supreme merit of the performanee. 
(alter The orchestral portion of the Symphony 
:was superbly plaved under Mr. Mon- 
per=- teux’s direction. There the two stood, 
,the two who, in 1896, were awarded 
first prizes for violin playing at the 

Paris Conservatory. 
Gluck’s overture loses nothing by the 
ihe years. It will undoubtedly 
When the ‘‘Klektra’’ of Rich- 


” . 
lif is? 
A ies | ‘ 


snat about various insects; |ard Strauss is only a title in a cata- 
consciously or uncon- 


JACQUES THIBAUD ||and her encounter with the pathetic] iogue: for Gluck. 
' ie hate che -ept falling out of usly, caught the old Grecian spirit. 


One of the Greatest Violinists of France. In the Past He Has Ls sabi eee y | | spin) 
Soloist with the Boston Symphony pace? whee nese movements are passionate, pathetic, 
Appeared Several Times as b M Bo ton | faced bv one entitled ‘ Dedication. is Ag Oy} Sophocles. Think 
Orchestra, and His Return Will Be Welcomed y any 5 a ie easure to find an American! for :; noment how an ultra-modern 
Music Lovers. ‘Omposer f talent who is willing to! composer with an enormous band would 
a, ' tein | vrit lusic tha is eheerful, not nor- {| treat his subject Remember what M. 
tentous; whose fan ‘y is licate; who} Ho rrer did to the poor tioratli and 

not 1] 
“Romeo and Jultet’’ 
to an end. The 
cimly the great 
those associated 
re still moving, 
for the con- 


he had no ‘Thesis. no exposition of | tending longer thrills. 
colors; he did not attempt to portray inj The concert will be repeated tonight. 
music cave life and the rude rites of! The program of ' week is as fol- 
primitive man. Nor did he strive pain-|lows: Rossini, Overture to “The Bat 
fullyto be ultra-modern in the French, 'ber of Seville;’’ Beethoven, Concerto 
ltalian, or German manner. Hie re-{for piano, No. (Mdouard Xisler, 
membered Lewis Carroll's story: pleas-j| pianist (his first appearance here); 
ant and amusing musical thoughts came | Hadley, ‘“Ocean,’’ symphonic poém 
into his head and he expressed them| (Irst time here; conducted by the com- 
isically, without laboring after trans-!poser); d’Indy, Suite, “A Summer Day 


mn his narration of thelon the Mountain.” 
tbestt tte AE LATION OL the | 
Ee er rr er reenase inna etaeesse 


hunde! “ iOISe. JAViT. n haikovsky 
inspiration, wént t a; brought the concert 
has leas ‘hil love me: 
from th ender age to that of |p; comer ah 


the. witi 


vhite hairs: e did not ransack 


eclan or the Scandinavian mythology; | impressiv 





we 
—_~ <* 


Since Carroll was an Englishman it 


? : over-statement of the performance surely he too would h s the ext : 
. may seem an | ) ave ingenuousness is the last extravagance 
| AYLOR ease to declare that only an American | applauded and approved it. | of the oversophisticated. The mele is 


could have produced Mr. Taylor's | And that which Mr, Monteux did for Spontaneously imagined and worked out | 
score. Yet it is not easy to picture any | the novel music of the afternoon he With a cleverness that is not self con- | 
one of the present-day English com- | likewise did for the familiar pieces °°}04*: | 


; 
' 


: , ay ~ m ) . T : r= \y . ‘ > i % Pps 
cers as the author of it. Surely | Guck’s Overture that so strikingly fore- ..; t Is a perfect plece of program music | 
Bliss, Berners or Goossens V i et en's greatest achieve- the musie more charming, and even! 


been too much preoccupied with the | ments In the form had due stride and! without them it would not be ineffective, | 
serious business of being ultramodern | power. The loves of Romeo and Jullet] He has not striven for a modernity | 
to eatch so aptly as did Mr. Taylor the i) were sung rapturously, fervently; and, veyond what comes naturally to him, | 


. | precise spirit and flavor of Carroll's | with Mr. Thibaut to aid, the “Spanish) *® Merit all too rare. The music for the’ 
| Sieh ate) imaginings. For after all | Symphony" was brought to ideal per-! Jabberwocky ane We cay wae ees ih 

aes oh ‘hi a ¢ Tictorian, and ‘(| Tormanee. To say the ] /Was particularly delightful, e audi- 
| Carroll was a bit of a Victor] | . hat Mr. Thibaut ence applauded long and loudly at the’ 


i music bristling with dissonance and re- | ere ae music as well as it may be} end, If the composer was present he- 
| plete with esoteric tone-colors would Diayed 18 tO Say not one whit teo much, 


- 
a eee Oe 


= to” — " 
— ~ —_ - a ™. = 
¥ - 
is PE re = ~ p< 
“ne — SS Pr 
— - - 


Zave no sign. | 
j why o a l c reflect his gentle TY] >» one voregat elacsaiv : yrsey rye 
distort rather than renec 8 The one great classic on the program: 


' and humorsome ‘ancies. 
| 


: , was Gluck’s overture to his ‘opera 

T “Tphigenta in Aulis,”’ Music “¢) splen~- 

seit § h L L. okin | “White Knight” Impresses in : ‘didiy dramatic that one bemoaned anew 
hroug Cc O 2 live pieces make Mr. Taylor's Suite : | 


er 


the strange ways of opera companies 


| which revive ‘“L’Africana” and “Ie 

Sy i Jduive”’ and *'l. Amico Fritz’ and never 
think of producing anything by Gluck, 

| Mir Monteux gave an unusually sympa- 


thetic interpretation of this number, 
though in most Iisth-century music he 


| 

Deems Taylor’s Suite Is) does net excel 
| chaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? 
, i overture fantasy, played, as Mr Mon- 
¢ oe ‘2 A ae essentially as they were before, yet | VV e|] Received | teux always plays Tschaikovsky, with- 
F oak 706. /6./F 2% considerably intensified and enhanced li Qe 7 pout. nyeteria OF | Sloe ee 
| in their new instrumental dress. | Jtowe ~- F cbr. 74174 Beomed one OF the lew oles an 
, | i ty | as nt works of this once-overrated com ) 
Ls t :s aes (Tat veers Jev.”? 84 Jac¢ . P ro oe} ; Fa wd - : ci . 74k poser. 
BY WARREN STOREY SMIl rH Of the fix e, the Jabberw OcKy, W ith | ta eae Thibaud, noted ren we “idlin-| fhe love theme in it escapes benality 
its ‘“‘brillig’’ introduction, Its vivid yet ist, played the solo part In Lalo’s ‘Span-| without losing in intensity, a distine- 


ag it now stands, of which one, ‘The 


99 ) ly | | 0 on silt f Live Flowers,” has been i” 

SS eC ) ~ CrAil den Of Jl\ : fe | 
Glas 24 a added in the orchestral version. The in 
, 


others, the poetic “Dedication,’’ the I | 
amusing “Jabberwocky,” the fanciful 


: | | 
Audience “rooking Glass Insects’’ and the ten- | | 


LOO OLDE LOL AE 


derly humorous “White Knight,’ are 


At the beginning of this review discreet representation of the combat |jish Symphony” at yesterday's Sym-! tion ii shares among all Tchaikovsky’s 


monologue for the bassoon, completed in the opera “Mugen Oniegin”’ alone. 


may well be set that CEPT SSSR by the contra-bassoon, that so graphic- 


| 

i of t lic rr anqgoroharin can t rr. ‘ = 

| f tone, and a slightly saccharine senti-! The Capulets and»Montagues battle in 
- 4 éé oy «! ye )! 
phrase dear to rural journalism, A ally suggests the monsters deatn- 


~} 
| Mentality of style well suited to the mu- | a way that makes one sigh for Berlioz 
isic. As a Violin sShow-piece this music | whose “Romeo and Juliet” music is the 


, \ 9 . x struggles, clearly gave the most pleas- ben ‘gs Wi a; only secors vet writte hot ; . 
} ‘as had by all.” Singu Ata ‘ , vs . i Surpasses most others. Bruch, Vieux-} Vo! Ape a vritten that is imagi- 
pleasant Ime: We ih ure to the audience. But it is in the t IX-/ natively comparable with Shatavera 


larly attractive was the programme «white Knight’ that Mr. TEYLOe nest ares cn Wig even Saint-Saens mien’ At least Tchaikovsky can claim that his 
' ° Staning * mposer of Teel- equaled it, | musie cutclasses Gounod's Pre 
: wv | nteux on this occa- discloses himself a composer i” ; [ Saeen. eee es | Gounod s opera 
made by Mr. Mo vate j ; Ing, wit and imagination. As a substitute on a symphony con-! Romeo and Juliet, r. Huan 
sion 2 prograniune that listed Gluck S : . in Seth Drogramni tor ihe expected classic’ a BN a 
: : “Tohi enia in Characteristically American | symphony it is annoyingly tacking ia ~s Mh wai Y oe 
noble overture to p £ so et ey cig power and dignity of style, Fifteenth Pro ram 
Aulis”; Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony Perhaps after all it is when the Am- eda nee S Raed ely oy noah was ingra- g Fup. / 6. Vay 
: Peat, Lier rhe ARS | ae aS seri- ‘ » aimost effeminate in quality 
See =P erican composer views life not too se ye b --) iat y, B S h 
for violin and orchestra, 1n W hich the ously that he is most true to his en- | nA het of the grand manner. His O oston ymp ony 
‘ : ao il Cath a aia | , lteennique is not phenomenal, though it iim. ae : 
admirable Jacques Thibaut played |vironment and to what may be broadly | is far beyond that of the average by pa The fifteenth concert of the Beanal 
the solo part; Tchaikovsky s ever- 


. . . ’ ¢ -_ | , > ‘ ** + . 
termed his artistic heritage. In Chad- He was cordially applauded. sSsVvinphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
( we wick’s “Jubilee” and ‘“‘Vagrom Ballad’ | _A suite inspired by Lewis Carroil's 
. . La - ' ‘ “ ‘, ws Ai iy % cr P > ay . ,X% ’ ‘4 4 - t 
eloquent overture Romeo anc JU- ¢rom the Symphonic Sketches, in Cat | Gydmough the Looking Glass’ intro- in Sv ; , 
ne Bee 's “Adventures in a Perambula- | duced Deems Taylor, well known to "00M In Symphony Hall. The program: 
” d re especial zest 10 |penter's C ; | manv Ros : re | ; ‘ 

i liet”; and, to. give Cs} ‘ ; of Mr. Taylor’s | jj | SBteaay ostonians as the musical re- Gluck—Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis.”’ 
| : ‘Tavlor's “Through |tor and in this suite ot Mr. wit i. | Viewer of the New York World. as a Lalo—‘‘Spanish Symphony.” fo r} i é nd 
the whole, Deems lLayiors ‘S" lig music that assuredly only an Anglo- | composer, No important piece of. his | orchestra, ' a 

. “1. *? “ , . p ‘ , ly < 4: as her > rforn) a Ss = 2 ry’. , . ‘ vi , corn : 
| the Looking Glass. Saxon and presumably ‘on \ x natty | pe A Pe rto be n pe Lormed in Boston. lavlor — Suite. Through the Looking 
‘American could have written. | ij} 46 MasS been rather a fashion of late Glass.”’ 


conductor, was given yesterday after- 


eee 


y ‘ F * . 4 ’ 4 } b ‘ ATS to produce ya | ~j 4 1 ie , cig "I's >} a. ile jak \ % roy . \¢ ‘ +3 oe ie 
| Not that we are to be, known as @ | Beem, \ pseudo-Juventie music, schalkowskv--Overture-Fantasia romeo 
+ . } aad ' W ° = . or , , “ , . & . . 2 <p . , ~ 
CHARM OF TAYLOR’S SUITE ination of fun-makers, nor are. the ' | 4 peg ar ey Rox tii Ss books, for and Juliet. 
lees itt . | e Ere 1uUpS. Webussv's “Children’s | 
+ ] 5 . ‘ ’ | ‘ » i» > A ‘ li t i 2 . rr . ° 
a =. rv pieces here listed compa t of mel e bu | { orner, Rav ep] o “*M Itt — re = > . : Deems Tavlor S suite “Throu h tl 
, . a lor’s dix erting . soir . ~ , c 4 ¢ - -< 4. n * «) Me} rOOsS«&, and » ‘ 6 ® , 7 & 1e ; 
| Four years agf0 Mr. Tay ' riginal lesque and slap-stick comedy ; But as we | youn Alden Carpenter’s ‘Adventures in /400king Glass,” had been played here | 
Suite was played here in its Oris people we do possess a certain blend o ; a ae Rmbulator _are familiar examples. by the New York Chamber Musie So-' 
: form for chamber orchestra, by the humor and sentiment that is all our | . vior s suite has a refreshing ab- ciety, but the performance yesterday 


. ‘ ; | ore | Sence Of artificiality and insincerity. He wa. . , . 
| Now York Chamber Music Society, and iown and that is perhaps our most char | y incerity. He was the first in Boston of the veruten 


has thrown himself : : ete » “fer! / 
poe To ance. ay ela gale nself Into the spirit of the foy 5 phat 3oston of | 
c  eHee time, as again m yesterday's wc war i ate ei | thing, as Lewis Carroll did, and for- for orchestra. Rarely is it the good 
a 1 , 
performance, the music gave pleasures 


- . a | t Th ‘Te r4 7? . : » Riad ; ° 
‘both by reason of its intrinsic charm Creation, however, is one thing and in- | ere will be an intermission of ten minutes after Lalo’s Spanish Symphony, 
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- ~, c j M MonteuxX : tn LS EE 
ya peepee in Lewis Carroll's is not too much the Frenchman to miss NE 
ness to tne ; 


the peculiar flavor of (Mr. Taylor’s 
| fantasy by which it was inspired. music. -Had the composer heard this 
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‘phony ¢éiicerts to hear so interesting, | 
imaginative and withal skillfully con- | ; 


structed a composition by an American 


composer, and indeed they have often : 
listened to music by many a foreigner k ADED TONE-POEM, 


which was far less worthy. of a hear- 


ing. Mr. Taylor’s music is originally | 


conceived; it is apt in its translation | R A HUMORS 
of Lewis Carroll’s whimsical story into 


tones and it shows an extraordinarily 
fine command of the technic of musical 
composition and orchestration. This is 
music of which Americans may indeed ZALQO AND THIBAUD IN MATCHED 
be proud. 

Previous to the playing of this Suite PERFECTIONS 
Jacques Thibaud gave a remarkably JAar- fade. (6: (] mY 
fine performance of Lalo'’s “Spanish Yaried Pleasure at the Symphony Con- 
Symphony.” Such an interpretation of ; 
this work was necessary to restore it cert—Waning Chaikovsky—Gluck Un- 
to the good graces of the public here-  gimmed—Lewis Carroll's Inventions in 
abouts, which has too often heard 1 ‘ 
played by violinists who, whatever their Deems Taylor’s Tones — Sentimental 
technical attainments or their under- : 
standing of other styles of music may | Pitfalls 
have been, were eminently unfitted to | 





| 


- 





play this delicate, refined music. And) OTHING seemed more significant | 
this concerto is decidedly not a show | at the Symphony Concert of yes-| 
piece, designed to tickle the ears of the | terday afternoon than the gentle 
multitude. Init is to be found a patter of scattered applause de- 


wealth of poetic fancy and a depth seending upon Chaikovsky'’s Fantasia, ‘‘Ro- 
of sentiment which only an artist Of meo and Juliet.” True it was the final item 
il “Seiya peg heen Ree et of a longish programme; but even the audi- 
ine ractten that he Holt is a mu- |020e Of Friday has been known to aeee? 
sical instrument and that the mission | Clapping a piece that pleased it. As oS WOM 
ef the violinist is after all to make ® few hands stirred here; a few there; and 
music. Such a state of affairs has long | only by palpable effort—and some readiness 
existed among pianists. Mr. Thibaud's | on his part—was Mr, Monteux brought back 
playing serves to call the attention to to the stage, Indeed, Mr. Bliss’s recent and 
the fact that a great technic may be | resented “Color Symphony” was quite as 
employed for artistic ends; that the | warmly applauded. Repetition may hardly 
possessor of it may still remain SuUS- | pave staled Chaikowsky’s music, since it 
ceptible to the real beauties of musiC; pag peen heard but thrice in twelve 
that the violinist may still sing a melody years at the Symphony Concerts. Nor 
with feeling and thereby move bis Gig” performance flag, snes | many 
all exist primarily for the display of | measure stirred the conductor's ER eORe 
mere personal prowess. j tizing temperament or put the orches~ 
Mr. Monteux’s playing of Gluck’s | &%a to its mettle, Play the Fourth, the 
he Fifth or the Sixth Symphony of Chaikovsky 


overture was among the most remark- Hall receive 
able of his more recent accomplish- | and audiences at Symphony ha gentle 
Fantasias--— 


j 

ments. As time goes on his versatility : it warmly. Return to his 
in the music of different schools and! say “Romeo and Juliet” or “Prancesca da 
periods seems more and more astound- | Rimini’’—and cool and scanty are the 
ing. In this overture of severe and } plaudits. 

chaste design, with its restrained emo- Yet most of us remember days in 
tion, he was as much at home as 1n| which these two musics passed for 
Deems Taylor's light and fanciful con- | magterpieces; when they excited hear- 
ceits, or in the passionate measures of | org gtirring eager applause and fervid 


A ee 


BERG Gocicist and cxceptionally ‘ayn: | Comment. ‘Then ft was. the ongtom 
sathetic peta nhing of re MI _praise the tumults in Chaikovsky's tona 
f° eae a ee || Verona; to thrill to his motiv and meas- 


‘ures of love and fate, to follow close- 
‘ly the course of this “Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘to set it high for invention and facture. 
Yesterday, Mr. Monteux’s orchestra flung 
out the same furies; repeated the like 


’ 


_ brogrammed suggestion; only measpres 





‘legend, the old tragedy; while out of it audience bathed in the radiance, until it 


by 
‘om also @ composer of opera may fio his the violin. 

















































































| of lamentation. Yet there was no sign 1 “Bnd We Areeerining offids, With 


them he may even be the surer of be } 
of a quickened audience and only the trickle] and of power : or | 
of applause, In music as elsewhere, the power, of the integrity and the en-' y 


: durance of his music as such | 
_times change, and we change with them,| Prelude to “Tristan” hold its bby hey ‘weil 
hardly noting the process, quite unable to | 


after a hundred and fift ? 
analyze the consequences. Once upon a ee yap 
time Chaikovsky’s tumults filled the ear,| ‘Another beauty, fine-textured and shim- 
Fed they sound artificial and hollow,| ™¢ring, sophisticated and subtle, now gen- 





Within memory the pages of love anqd| tle, now gay, Lalo wove into his “Spanish | 
|lament fired the imagination. Now they| Symphony” for such a violfhist as Mr | 
seem faded, remote, passionless, mere| Thibaud to weave anew upon those who 

music-making to a programme. The ac- heard them both. A most adroit music igs 

counting is not easy; yet the fact—and a this concerto in disguise, fashioned by light 

paradox—remain, Out of the three cur-| sure fingers into endless fertility and feli-. 

rent and applauded Symphonies of} city. The incessant rhythmic motion 

Chaikovsky drips the morbid self-con-| charms; the contours of the melodies flow 

' Sciousness, flares the hysterical self-con-/ from grace to grace. A gentle modulation 

fession, with which he is usually reproached keeps the measures in rippling transition: 

and belittled. In comparison, “Romeo and} while the harmonies enfold its course like 

| Juliet” and “Francesca” are detached, ob- the attendant nymphs i i 

|jective pieces. And they are vanishing; Everywhere f vy t mason aa a 
' while the Symphonies keep lasting place, a | rpm pieys, upon Oi ae | 
| oe —in the capricious turns of the Scherzo, 
| If time sifts and thins music, yet may it the Interlaced motivs of the inaiet 7 
| also affirm and deepen it. A hundred and through the garlanded melody of the slow | | 
|fifty years ago next April, a first audience | division. A Super-refined, sedulously - 
i the Opera House at Paris listened to the ° studied, even a miniature music; yet by | 
Overture to Gluck’s music-drama, “Ipni-| beauty of invention and aptness of work- 
|genia in Aulis,” and forthwith dividea; manship beyond the years to dim and’ 


sharply in praise or blame. In 1924, it; Stale. Music, besides, in which Lalo may Taha 
still persists in the concert-hall and none ; have heard in imagination the violin of ; BR 
questions either matter or method. The} Sarasate as now in our ears sounds the , ay 
ifoolish pedant who declared in our eighties | violin of Mr. Thibaud. | ; 


‘that Franck’s Symphony was no symphony,| Upon the composer's tints and half-tints, 
;must have been lineal descendant of those} the violinist laid the complementary lustres| 
| who, in an earlier Paris, averred that of his own tone. In its flow ran the cur- 
| Gluck’s Overture was no overture. Enough] rent of the music, in like incessant and. 
ifor us nowadays, that the form seems to gleaming motion. The modulations were as 
itake shape and course from his thought | two-fold impulse in perfection fulfilled, | 
and purpose, to bear the musical substance, |} Less prompted than sharing, Mr. Thibaud | 
}emotion and imaginings with which he caught the course, the davor of Lalo’s 
| Would charge it, Here are measures to | moods—caprice and fantasy, revery warm- 
Sauis airtenatan oi ac shh at air bir the wist- | ing to glow, gayety, light and glancing, Over 
| alisy aa ee OS Aer led to sacrifi-/ the felicities that are the grace and the spice 
| Clal doom. Now pass the black-browed kings} of the music, played an equal felicity of 
'who so condemned her. There Clytemnes- | performance. Thibaud glamored Lalo, and: 
| tra sorrows for her daughter. Again, and] Lalo, Thibaud. Conductor and orchestra, 
| ws esau sighs with the pity of these fates. joined with them in shadings, euphonies, re- 

pon @ few pages is unrolled the ancient; fnements of contrast and transition, The 













Gluck distills into tones the essence of the} was time for fervor upon fervor of ap- 
emotion, ior he is writing no measures of | plause. A new generation of reviewers 
tnat Shall outbreathe the scope and ‘the ioe, “amnion” rg cncn ther Wee 
rh of his tragedy. The means seem sim- | nify the quality of a piece or a perform- | 
pret hae ne hods bare; yet as truly has hel] ance intrinsic and peculiar to music, It Is 
ae ti a hy po music of pity, a lofty music} the word for Lalo’s “Symphony” and for 
sanity ae . Wn we edi luxuriating inthe} Mr. Thibaud’s playing. Even the larger | 
good ‘to rabies yor rib ni ni It is | voice, the warmer ways, of Ysaye in prime, | | 
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. ‘ ‘ambridge. ated. dp - }. (Faye 1a x; SYMP aia ‘ é 

leading orchestras of the world and : a ee Fhe th 7 SYMPHONIC POEM, “Ocean” 


(First time in Boston. Conducted by the composer) 


’ 


OVERTURE to ‘‘The Barber of Seville’’ 


II. Andante con moto. 
III.e Rondo (Vivace) 


D'INDY, 3U ( 
A SUMMER DAY on the MOUNTAIN,”’ op. 6 
I. Daybreak. | | 
Il. Day (Afternoon under the Pines) 
III. Kvening. | 


Soloist: 


EDOUARD RISLER 


rte ae 


There wi ee . ecsnemninmmanneitl 
will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethoven's Concerto 
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Baldwin Pianoforte used 


























tempestuous Allegro, for Mr. Anspacher 


i ab tac al re : 4 ‘ . the called the ocean hard names: 
: | xe a8 | ; ‘Million-armed Briareus,’’ ‘‘Monster 
‘ | eaters ie: 7 oa | Muddy-Muscled” (which rhymes with | 


“thou hast tussled’’) and he even went 


.s80 far as to alude to its ‘‘Protean 
thews."’ The middle section is in illus+ 
tration of gracefully slumbering Naiads, 


dancing Undines, sea-sprites, and other 
well-known and popular tnhabitants of 


Pee <6 ocean; while in the final section, the]. 
Rossini S Overture to The ‘sea is quiet, serene, “flowing on through 





tt | 
a I i . 9 ‘eternity.”’ while the halcyon “breeds its 
| | Barber of Seville young on the ocean’s lull.” 
_ Taking the passages containing the 
Well Done ‘sentences quoted, Mr. Hadley wrote pic. 


turesque music. The first ‘section is 
necessarily stormy, suggestive of what 


TONE POEM GIVEN ‘Walt Whitman called the spasm and 


the shatter of the sea, effective in its 


FIRST HEARING Bec with an ingenious use of a ‘‘mot- 


The middle section has charming 


“f @r tt. 28.1924 passages, and is the most fancifully 
By PHILIP HALE 4 poetic portion of the work, though the 


; , et finale is by no means an anti-climax. 
The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- : yfr. Hadley always writes fluently and 


Phony Orchestra took place yesterday with technical understanding, but in 
afternoon in Symphony.hall. The pro- , “Ocean” he has more to say of signifi- 
fram was as follows: Rossini, Overture cance than we have found in his works 
to “Tr : Pig aR | performed at these concerts since 1906. 
ne me Barber OF sip > Beethoven, | phere is a firmer grip, less euphonious 
ano Concerto, No. 4, G@ major (Edou- | vagueness, less indirection. An experi-. 
ard Risley Planist); Hadley, Tone | enced conductor, he led a brilliant per-| 
Poem “Oc@an’"’ (first time in Boston); | formance, and was recalled several 
D’Indy, “Summer Day in the Moun- | times. 
tain. Mr. Hadley conducted his : Mr. Risler, a European pianist of 





poem. Mr, Monteux conducted the | great reputation, played in Boston for 
other pieces. the first time and gave a thoughtful, 

The'spirited performance of Rossini’s| scholarly reading of Beethoven’s con- 
delightful overture that in turn pre- certo, the reading of an accomplished 
faced a story about Aurelian, then |} musician and _ well-grounded pianist, 
served Queen Elizabeth of England anad| that the performance was inspiring 
at last was substituted for the lost| e¢annot he justly said. He played the 
Overture to “The Barber of Seville,” | eaaenzas by Hans von Buelow. The one 


pleased the audience greatly. We be- | Tor the first movement was distressingly | 
lieve it was the first performance at a |\long and its contents gave no excuse, 


subscription concert of this orchestra | Neither cadenza was skilf " 

: y s § ull r 
in Boston. If this is so, the overture from the foregoing material. ya 
should have been played long ago, for it Mr. Monteux gave Mr. Risler a beau- 
ls worthy of this honor. Would that tify) accompaniment. His interpretation 
Italians of today could write in Ros- of d’Indy’s summer music was poetic 
sini’s joyous spirit! They as well 88/ ge, and mountain were thus brought 
the composers of other countries are topether in one concert. Composers in 
inclined to take music too seriously. | +), past have taken greater, more un- 
And in this country, alas, beg hear too warrantable liberties with the former 
much about music as an “educational, tnan with the latter 
force’”’ and there are solemn lecturers ry, ato ’ 

‘ by ‘0 7 y = mae 

aiek Aucis Seueteausions” at Oak oF e concert will be repeated tonight. 


ea The program of the concerts next week 

that work; with their directions how yi) be as follows: Mendelssohn over- | 
to hear music. ture to ‘“‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ :! 
Mr. Hadley’s tone poem, suggested by ‘ ; 


Leginska, “‘Two Short Piece: “§ 
portions of ‘Ocean Ode,’’ by Louis K. Pr oleate (first berformanenl hee 
| Anspacher, was completed in 1921, and , fs 


- , (Photograph by Bixio) ‘““Scheherazade,’’ three poems for voic 
: a P . =“) ° ~ tn “ ae . Li ~; ° ce 

Edouard Risler : ge sti Fake the t hilhar sagyieng BORIESY and orchestra (Vera Janacopulos, go- 
of New York in November of that year pnrano), and Scriabin’s ‘“‘Divine Poem’ 


‘ 
, . \ Pianists | under the direction of the composer. ~ 4% 
mm eneration of European | oe (first time in Boston). 
From the Elder < inten P , It is in three sections. The first is a ) 
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‘otherwise, surely, can the fact be ac- | “i Sofoiy ee | exceptionally fine!’ ’ Pianist’ and con- 
| . . ductor ' , 
counted for that Mr. Monteux, ever an Edouard Risler So oist pp gine ie ata a in an interpretation 


adroit maker of programmes, placed to- Reinpiet ; ory Vania to equal for 
| resterday’s con- ° ¥ © understanding of the i 
ether at the end of yesterday's co W / B S h ) i | » music 
yar two pieces so similar in subject it oston ymp ony ae ce Beethoven’s music not only 
€ - . / Marks » « 

and manner, if not in mood and con- The sixteenth program of the Boston’ Neloeet pe culmination of the so-called 
tent, as Henry K. Hadley’s “Ocean Svmph | >§ stassical period, but it is the begin- 

ent, ary : Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux,| ning of the romantic ) 
and d@’Indy’s “Summer Day on thé | - , e mantic period as well. 
' Mountain.” conductor, given yesterday afternoon in Perhaps no one of his . compositions 
Mou Symphony Hall, was: shows this forth so aply as this 
Defects in Hadley’s Poem Overture to ““‘The Barber of Seville” spa ph hay aa or which the two styles 
; Se atc e ‘ : Rossini #re blended. This fact often escapes 
Mr. Hadley’s tone-poem, prayed — de. Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 in G major pianists and conductors. Not so Messrs. 
for the first time, was beta age 3 8 ha : Beethoven Risler and Monteux, who joined in an 
ithe composer. Since Mr. Hadle} bey Yeean symphonic : interpretation which was replete with 
lleader of exceptional skill it is not I stig “¢ romantic spirit tempered with classi- 
| sible to suggest that another mig oh . : cal restraint. Mr. Risler is not a 
i have done his music better Justice, ine r Henry Hadley’s symphonic poem, | planist to take the gallery by storm. 
A 66 99 | performance of “Ocean” was, in fact, | “Ocean, was played for the first time! The beauties of his art are not to be 
H Ocean Heard |i admirable one. But if the playing | In Boston. It is meteorological music,! Understood by every chance hearer. 
1S of it left nothing to be desired, the | in which the composer vainly attempts | Such playing is to be treasured among 
‘music itself is not free from defects | fo picture the sea in various moods; |the most precious of musical recollec- 

: : : lof a sort. ete, vainly, because no composer can hope | tions. 
for irst Ime in | Ag composer Mr. Hadley knows his) lo succeed in such a task by purely ob-| A sympathetic performance of d’Indy’s 
\trade. He is past master of such de-| Jective means, which is apparently My.| “Summer Day on a Mountain” brought 
| 
| 


° , , | ‘ 5»? , - . . ° 
'tolls as construction and inst.timenta- | Hadley Ss method. There is much noise| the concert to a close. S. M. 
in this symphonic poem. The brass and | 


Boston ‘tion. but excellent as his music is from ! : ) 
: percussion instruments are busily oc- | 
cupled for the greater part of the time, | : | | 


a technical standpoint, it is all too often 
but when all their efforts are spent, the 


Paatb ote. PA WAP lacking in significant thematic ideas. 
/ auditor has after all but little idea of the : 
sea in Stormy mood. It is but the feeble | YMPHONY CONCERT 
tool of a penny whistle, compared to | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | where may the Istener fee] that Mr. 


, Hadley and none other could have ae 
It is good to find Mr. Monteux! ceived this or that passage. An © 


| imarily ific co oser, Mr. Had- 
‘e “4 ‘ s 1a | traordinay ily prolific comp' ' apni 2 
placing upon the programmes 0: the SEO eee mingly the victim of his own 


Symphony concerts the overtures Of! gyency. 
Rossini.’ Two years ago the over-| Mr. Risler’s Playing 
4 . . a © / 1 e a? | ts 
ee see enens in oe ane Between the Overture and Mr, ad- 
ccs ) ° . = © 4. ~ ° ar : 


¢: of eye? Sourth Concerto, wit 
4d. while the con- Heethoven’s Fourtn ee 
were thus honored, Edouard Risler, a Parisian p'anist, hits 


| 

' 
| f ¢ t rda afternoon began | 5 » + ton 98 the solo! os 

| dehy ee . -erto unknown to Boston, as oo 

| with the overture to “Tne Barber of | Rarely huve the tender phrases of | 
i 36 | Andante been played here SO P ‘ sath 
Seville. as Mr. Risler yesterday played them. 
ogi he Foie the rest his performance, thoui hn 


mati > . ov yw ere- 

| There are imaginative and ven pe 4 

| fu] measures in this ‘‘Ocean yet no 
the raging tempest, | 


All this fuss in the orchestra but 
serves to conceal a paucity of musical 
ideas, Not so did the greatest musical 
seniuses approach this subject. What 


Henry Hadley Conducts 
could express the mystery of the sea | His ‘The Ocean” 


better than the two opening chords 


Of Schubert's “Am Meer’? And Schu- G Lote. Fa fe 28.1 i 


; 


} sy i ‘ - oO + +0 - , — 
ert pyr Obably never saw the Ocean exX- Edouard Risler. long celebratec in 


cept in his mind’s eye. Or wh: 

: : Jc, vVhat more. Frys vn , 

' “tiv ; GaANCE as ¢ ' « 

effective storm music was ever written ia . Pianist, played for the 


- ¢ — >. . . . first tir Ie 2 | ja . e 
| than that w hich Verdi wrote in the last terda: a a ee aS SOLO at ae 
" { of . Rigoletto”; or, to come down! re cin mphony concert. His choice 
0 more modern times, what more sug- °f Peethoven’s G mafor concerto, which 
res "2 ~i > ? . ee } : , - , _—< ) 
sestive music of the sea has heen Sives the solo Player no chances to 


W ritten than the three gar ‘ " iovic le 
‘ > asc: ) AS 2 = tic kK} iy I “ ¢ °c . « . = 
bussy? ipes of De eB the ears of tha froundlings, and 


his musiclanly perforrn , 
ve | | his sicianly performance ailike, be- 
3 pl pa a these composers realized ‘tokened the Sincere artist 
: act which apparently escaped Mr. Mr Risler pli inte sad ratand ad 
Iie ete e MUSrsatands an 


Lladley’s ice: ; ' . 
vt se Ss notice . that music of this? loves Beethoven’ 
‘Ind, to be successful, should merely vee en Ss music. He was at 


Start a train of thought in the auditor's nis best in the andante con ap 9 
mind, suggest a mood, The rest must }ernere hig exquisite plano and planisst- 
inevitably cor waagination, - which will = mo playing will long be remembered 
effacti a nplete the picture more 3 those to whom this movement {s one 
‘Trectively than can the composer hy Of the greatest triumphs ot Beethoven’s 
attempting to fill in every detail. | leoreus spelt more fire and dash in 

luaven if this Symphonic poem is ity of toe eSsages, and a warmer qual- 
Somewhat lacking in invention and the ag tone When playing forte, would 


me . made J Risler’ ! 
So of the composer somewhat superb . fr Risler ° performance 
Staken, " : 


It contains : ba Ie a poled 

are effectively sedved few: the nec ve nich PW ns EA Hadley, well known as both 

particularly. | those 7 1€ OF CNESEPA, I Frat. A r and conductor, conducted the 

Would that Mr. ladiew tet wloreg! DOOM, “The Once et 

"i subiect Mr. ladley had visioned., Fee RE © Ocean,” a musical illustra- 
=e gece more poetically. Ol portions of an ode by Louis K. 
rhe playing of Mr. Risler and the’ Anspacher, best known as the dramatist 


geemed 1D 


; ~ “ES » and musicianly, 
- TWO LIKE PIECES ineat, nimbi Rina the. aie 


lno way remarkable. 

Time was when these* pieces might] qante still charms, the rae ‘akin eal 
have been deemed too trivial for 4) of this Concerto are wes ng play- 
Symphony Concert; but happily that | it is not unlikely aoe Mr. ena ahi im- 

; . " ' « Ta A » " © Jal * 4 
day has passed. There is, of course, 29} jn would have eT hinatt a more 
more reason for spabben iyi than | pression a he set hims . 
there would be for excluding the over psrateful task. | Fam tt 

a - : ar ’ y’ ‘ ummet! 

tures of Cherubini or even of Mozart.; Not since 1914 haa d or va ee te 
Rossini’s music may not be over) tay on the Mounta'n  aaasincnninns for 
serious, but it is a mistake to condemn | though there was scant “ag a a he 
it as shallow, and his better shag va | such neglect of ee 2 . ata, weabatively 
; . + os 1 / 7," j eww A wien : >- (Gi 

are soundly made, replete with fresh! .¢ modern muse. 4 a ie 
ideas and scored with remarkable ef- | \),offective measures are Lge ty egg 
' Wis | . 4 im} TY SUIT ene ACe AS § 

| fectiveness. _ | this symphonic eis steatieute a 
nen any coe aya| Whole is of cians nee “noble thoughts. 
tor of a symphony orchestra lie always | beautiful uttering a n 1? 4 wigktar of 

n considerable number of scores des- 'Tlere d’Indy proves himse ¢ it “si a 

tined for performance during a B!VEN | jandscape, a tone-pord of nature sece 

| aw "2, | ayy ait ; ‘ Vagner, | ’ not Pyne | 

season, and. as that season draws to *% | oniy to Richard W4s& iat orchestra in Beethoven’a . ) ~ who wrote “The Unchastened Woman.” 
close it may become necessary to) sn i memevens concerto was The first section of the music attempted 


“hunch” these intended pieces, whether | ee neeceeenitrenpesinennseeinmninetenaeeinmseemnnenntiaicethtddemenanee ne 


ene TE ER Se eenguers, 


‘movements 
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‘to “Tear a Jeaf from the Furies’ his- : | , 
ne tory, Loosen the wind’s hoarse blast, ~ 
/Unroll the scroll of stormy mystery, 
) ! i conveyed little imaginative suggestion 
m either of the ocean or of anything else. 
aut The middle section, dealing with the 
: naiads at play also seemed more cons y 
pages of the score, with a suave horn 
turns out a disappointingly bombastic 
climax, gave pleasure. FROM HADLEY TO D‘INDY AMONG 
‘orchestra with greater delicacy of ‘aste. | THE MODERNS 
It would sound more sonorous if he did 
| 'strument busy as much of the time as Able Routine Beside Individual Imagina- 
| 'possible. He is a competent conductor! tion and Expression — Tone-Pictures of 
hoem is not his best work. 
| The concert began with a brilliant) : 
» Sea—Beethoven from a Virtuoso—The 
“The Barber of Seville,’’ familiar enough | , 
Overture to “The Barber” Transfigured 
at Symphony Halil. It Is wo poche dee —_—_—_—— ~ 
0 us! nd as such deserv : 
goog light music and om eer S the years pass, Mr. Henry Hadley 
orchestral program. 
Better one good lively tuneful piece of tutional. Were there an “Old 
this order than 50 abortive ‘serious 
compositions by musicians of any age cert-hall, it might usefully contain the 
‘phony concert program offer the great 
‘classics, the best light music, the best tene-poem from Mr. Hadley, with the com- 
y . he fourth rate, 1890 : a 4 fans 
far thing listeners ct Syiphony Halt Came “Salome” in 1907; then in 1910, ‘The 
| mig | ; Culprit Fay’; next, in 1916, ‘‘Lucifer”; 
D’Indy’s “Summer Day of the Moun- now, in 1924, ‘“‘The Ocean”; to say nothing 
tain’ would gain if condensed. The of a Symphony or a Symphonic Fantasia 
| lyricism in the composer's imagination ty 
cannot carry him through = so long | these pieces, Mr. Hadley ranges widely. 
pages which recall Lig ge of haw rival to Milton, prompted him to “Twucifer” ; 
Forest Murmurs” in “Siegfried,” an@) ji56s of the American poet, Joseph Rod- 
have conceived so well. One fears the 
prose poem which inspired this music| the arch-fiend glorious and a wayward 
known philosophy of religion. If. ie “Salome,” panting on the Judean terrace 
would ‘but revise this music it might! 4 gyerod the Tetrarch and in the prose of 
‘ears old and has been heard here) - ; 
oi en aig Ocean” in storm, calm and an Ode by Mr. 
in’ Louis Anspacher. Yet, as the ear heard the 
j}the Beethoven, was praiseworthy. He new tone-poem of the sea, at the Symphony 
did not, sufficient!y vary the dynamics! concert yesterday, and as memory recalled 
}one feel that he had imagined the wor a cae Oi 
as a whole. Yon cannot get the spirit] ter, a family resemblance haunted all this 
arate pages of the scot™. The “poetic basis,” as the learned of pro- 
r Janacoupolos, s0- POR Sam: See ee 
| Next week Vera Wa » gramme-books say, is discreetly chosen. 
list. Music by |Skriabin, Leginska andj ‘ : 
Ravel will be heard for the first time Mr. Hadley runs up a serviceable scat- 


| a. 
aie et the ocean’s vast.”’ 
) fi . Mr Hadley has contrived plenty of 
| 4 ‘sound and fury, which to one listener | , 
f 
ventional than suggestive. The fina 
theme developed effectively to horn | JA arr. — f- blr. 0,8. 19d Ue" 
| 
Mr Hadley might score his music or | 
not seem so anxious to keep every in- 
‘of the ‘‘prima donna’’ school. This tone 
the Mountain and Tone-Pictures of the 
'performance of Rossini’s overture to) 
in the opera house but seldom heard, 
a place on even the severest atyle of , 
and his music are becoming insti- 
49* 
Farmer’s Almanack” for the con- 
‘or country. Would not the ideal sym- ' 
entry: “About this time expect a new 
‘of the modernists, and nothing else? jyoser conducting.” Here in Boston along 
might well be delivered! 
falénder but perfectly genuine ven of slipped, as it were, between. Ostensibly in 
| drawn-out a rhapsody. There are many) Pages of the Dutch poet, Vondel, who was 
| rhic but d’Indy couid ae eet ae <r 
others which nobody - y man Drake, to “The Culprit Fay ; while 
appealed too strongly to d’tndy’s well-| fairy prettified are not exactly next of kin. 
. ] A. s now nearly t ain 
be more often played. It . Wilde is not exactly near neighbor to The 
Mr Monteux’s conducting, except 
7 did aes giz 
in the Andante of the CORHSTTO. HGS the fiend, the fairy and Herodiass daugh- 
of music like this by noticing only sep-| music. 
rano, makes her Boston debut as solo-| & : i 
P ‘ Out of Vondel, Drake, Wilde or Anspacher, 
here, with Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Mid-Summer) folding for tones. Friday, for example, we 
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i | Night's Dream” OV erture for ¢ wats listeners were asked to contemplate the sea 

| | ‘ es A rade in fierce turbulence;-in dancing ripple; in 
~ silvery calm far-Spread. Again, the music 
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upreared upon 

aporipriate dhs frame work is always] Sunrise from the mountain 

aience ‘heard In “The Ocean,” the au-} *Xercise in tones, long sinc 

fing svete theoeer ree writhing and rag-j ‘Onorous and flooding e 
ugh them and upon the mo-] Mascagni’s “Tris,” 


tivs germinating the 
and tumbled game the orchestra lashed! 20t a)together escap 


of wavelets and se 
Here were mea 
them played agreeable melod 

the music expanded I 
broad periods, 
renewed and tr 


oceam calmed. Yet again : 
poems have been a aieton, sane tone- light from kigh heaven outpoured than with 
tive design and the eds e Imagina- this earth, stirring from inert slumber into 
unfold as one. The motivs _ development; hew being. The world outspread quiver: 
and set in play. The my are fructified, with returning life, the world outspread 
stound te iowiow Rte sr city back-| Struggles as it were upright, groping 
progress, Choirs and instri 73 ae melodic} Stretching, thrusting away the shadows 
with knowledge and skill mente _ used} The dawn breaks; the world stands erect! 
“The Culprit Fay,” “Lucif ’ ——e and om cHY®, Ht Is easy to demur to Wala aa 
Ocean” obey and PS sea ve ene “The! of d’Indy’s later and, as the word -goes. 
tion of the tone-poem teh * sl ry prescrip-; More “cerebral” pieces. Here, in this firs 
century, say from Shey Wienek Gan the} | ee Ltn is music surcharged with an 
aid, Mr. Hadley te an able and nett ll ane eination, Vitel ie 
conductor, An orchestra receive Spinner vidua! power. 
conveys it to the audience sc€ives his will. | The other divisions of the tone-poem fall 
Yet at these abiliti fied ) little below this beginning. D’Indy, crav- 
composer, conductor ors cee these virtues, | pe} through his working life, long summer- 
They rema‘n a ik AR rg musician stop. | holidays in little-frequented and unpreten- 
tine, the more pore vil of the higher rou-' tious mountains, knows the sheer sensuous 
xpert mechanics, of sym- delight of vagrant musimg, when only the 


-top—perennial 
ce reduced to the 
commonplace, say,. of 
Wagner himself could 


, ch : e triteness wh . 
contrasting section’ ment tn “Gotterdimmeruneg” bids’ Sein i 
: ) 


a-Sprites as n 16 ‘3 3 
as nicely served] Such measures. Strauss avoids it at the 


Finally, @2nd majesty. D’Ind . ° 
as api? , Jane Tm y thrusts it away im 
1S appositely into the ‘Summer Day on the Mountain” by depth 


phonic music-maki 

‘with the nba e They are on a par! rustling winds stir tho silence of the ridge; 

| writer doing his q te the able editoria]) When the eye wanders from the blue and 
Ss Gally stint, of the prac- White of the sky to the green and gold of 


tised actc , er 
aida a kee ain “sound the CATER ; When the sounds ‘of the 
ibichnis@ Bade te: ea patie work they be- country-side, if they rise at all, mount 
belittled. And they aaa avons more to be Sublimated, Mood and sensation for mu- 
favor Weetauias Aare Tstoptes an publie sic, if ever there were such; yet mood and 
and loudly applauded, | ST de ee sensation that most composers, city and 
“Sirens,” the other day cee bbs Gliére’s suburban-bound, seem to have _ neither 
phony Hall knows and ‘talent of Sym- known or expressed. Into tones @Indy 
ardized tone-poems. ihe c pe ese Stand. transfuses and transfigures such revery in 
Gericke schooled it as sattantie a Mr. high places—-the sensuous thrill, the desul- 
3s Mr. Monteux now labors f pie +o them tory musing. So doing he writes @ music 
ists. S tor the modern- of deep and illuding beauty even if, for the 
purposes of the concert-room, he stresses 
By the same token, @’Indy’s “Sur. overmuch the passing soldiery of, the dis- 
Day on a Mountain.” shire summer tant roadside. To some ears, Beethoven's 
vears of strange neglect fe : arter fen “Pastoral Symphony” is no more than 
warmly received. The plece | as far less suburban beside these measures of moum- 
roem of suggested m« cf cpg tiay also a tone-) tains, 
Joes not follow the best ah a, but it of d@’Indy has the upper hand through the 
Russian. In fact, it is inte be jig ni EOF ante being hs oven Logie, 
ughly individual composer, frory > icin’ 3 symmetrical in Epes share fashion, fe 
or, from first tG be at all costs. The stir of the country- 
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‘last resolved 
| Soe ‘ 2 upon his ? articu'a~ «: 
S own particu’a~ side ending the day, rather than the darken- 


sourse, Incidental are gs 
a ‘ < -> Ss bad, >, ‘ aT . . 
> ie SRR ae oe undry harmoni: 3. ing mountain seems to preoccupy him, The 
in 1924 pierce the ent s ePg a p tsar that jife below gradually stills; the landscape 
nation even as they did Scones ze takes tantasmel’ spe in 
. 7 : or 1914 ling gZ ’ 
anirit of pie Leap are the mind and the To va enemore of » world awakening suc- 
| | @'Indy as the whole matter and | ‘mors of a world sinki 
manner of this music discloses him. Wor it ceed the tremors of a world sinking into 
| ; - / J . x . ‘ y ! . 1), . O° ‘ a the ni 
he also — up an extraneous frame-work-— the porwr anc ahAggei eS 2 » ene ae 
certain “poems in prose’ by an obscur silence—for final play 0! imagination— 
»SCUTC Soeps a music that for some ears, d'Indy 


2 “ay : : " - 
stoger So Sampelonne. The first sings’ 
Ee 


sures in i rhi gi 
motion, while over beginning of “Zarathustra” by sheer might - 


the long-lin | 
InNs-tined climax, the’ 4nd fineness 4 

P “aA, 1e ah rnewmess of imae £ 
anquil breadths, of the vaca+, Less is igination and sensation. | 
» YU 1e vast -~©€5S 1S he concerned with the ascendant | 
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ii ile arkling, fluent pat- 
4 | and ision pass ¢ 
“phe B r e,” worthily reclaimed 

yy m band-stand and chestra; 

There were bound to be) rhythms and bright ornament. 

e. nearly endless “working-, hard to understand the great reputation 
ment of the Concerto ; | that Mr. Risler enjoys in France and Ger- 
ially lessened by Mr.' many; while it was easy to under- 
laying of the music. stand the good will of Mr. Monteux 

sighted, ‘clear-eared, summoning to the Symphony Concerts 
a pianist to whom the American 

violin as music of. public has been persistently cold. For once 
Indeed, he took | in four. depressing months, Mr. Risler 

‘found. a warm audience. 

As for Rossini of “The Barber,” he was 


genial warmth itself. The most diminished 


| scale, W 
| appears 


in “The Emperor.” 
lthe aspiring commentators he knew the ito give to those melodies richness of tone, 


limitations of the form, while he was |/roundness of phrase, rhythmic life and sen- 

\ neither wholly above nor wholly aloof, |timental elegance. Here also was a con- 

| with the musical fashions of his day. ductor who let not a grace of Rossini pass 

1 Moreover, Mr. Risler’s traits as pianist juntwinkling, who shared his animation, 

meet half way such understanding of tie;who caught his smile. Once more the 

haosen music. His touch is_light and dry; composer was own and enduring brother | 
Fis tone thin, shallow, scintillant, rather to that other Italian of all artful gayeties, 

‘than deep, warm and songful. He plays Boccaccio. Exceptional is it to sit vefore 

| with precision and circumspection, a ready piece at a Symphoriy Concert, be content 

ease of design and proportion, a sewupu- With “a good time” and have not an after- | 
fous adjustment of means to ends. He is thought. Does the listener receive such | 
vérywhere intelligent and adept, but no- agreeable sensation from half the classical 

“Shere does he quicken the ear, the mind, °F modern overtures that custom hallows 
‘he heart. ‘The listener hears with poli at “serious” concerts? Not, as we New- 
@pprovel of the pianist’s courses. Fortu4 Englanders say, by a long shot. H. T. P. 


JosEpH Epovarp RIstmEr, pianist, was born at Baden-Baden on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1873. He studied music at the Paris Conservatory, with 
Louis Diemer and Théodore Dubois. He took a first prize for piano- : ; 
forte-playing in 1889. (The other first prizes were Andreas Bloch— | HENRY HADLEY, a 

Composer of the New Opera, “ Bianca,” to Which Has | 
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a priz de Rome in 1893—and Sigismund Stojowski, who is now living Been Awarded the William Wade Hinshaw Prize of $1 
‘1 New York. The three were pupils of Diemer.) Mr. Risler took vet .sp_@, Contest in Which. Migh sen Operas, Were. Submitted. . iN 
other prizes, among them a first prize for accompaniment in 1897. He i These compositions of Mr. Hadley have been performed in Boston 


eave recitals and continued his studies, with Dimmler, Stavenhagen, at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Klindworth and d’Albert. In 1896 and 1897 he was a stage assistant soe Gcah N 
Seat ; 4 Tab = re 905. Symphony No. 2, F minor, “The Four Seasons,”’ Op. 30, April 15. 
at Bayreuth, and aided in the production of “The Mastersingers 0 1907. “Salome,” tone-poem (after Oscar Wilde’s tragedy), Op. 55, April 13. 
Nuremberg” at the Paris Opéra (1897). In 1906 he was made a mem- oer mi i pass rica. 
| ; ; . 908. I av No. 3, B minor, Op. 60, April 11. First time in Amerie: 
ie Sunartar Coline ie laid : . | Symphoay No. 3, | » Op. 60, April TT. ! America. 
ber of the Superior C ouncil of the Paris Conservatory. He has given 1910, The Culprit Fay,’ Rhapsody (after Drake’s poem) Op. 62, November 
eoncerts throughout Europe and in South America. He has made a ve ON aaa po by the composer. 
; TEST Spec can Ien 6CrTN ' ee ee a Wea ei bi! > 1916. wucifer”’ (tone-poem after a poem by Vondel), Op. 66, April 7. Con- 
pianoforte transcription of Strauss S ‘I ul Eulenspiegel.” Arriving 10 ducted by the composer. | } 
North America in 1923, he gave recitals in Montreal on December 16 1919. Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 46, January 24. 
and 17. He played for the first time in New York on December 21. 
Gince then he has given recitals in Regina, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
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“s ‘nately this Fourth Concerto of Beethoven 
Before these sharply contrasted tome-| 4;;eq no more than he could give, even 
poems, the audience had taken the ami-/ pained by his limitations. It was pleas- 
able and tranquil pleasure of Beethoven’s ant to hear that interminable first move- 
Piano-Concerto in G major, as played by! ment played as light, sparkling, fluent pat-— 
Mr. Risler, and of Rossini's Overture to tern-weaving; the slow division pass as 
‘The Barber of Seville,” worthily reclaimed fanciful dialogue between piano and or- 
by Mr. Monteux from band-stand and chestra; the finale come and go in light 
opera house. There were bound to be rhythms and bright ornament. Yet it was 
'tediums in the nearly endless “working- hard to understand the great reputation 
‘out’ of the first movement of the Concerto; that Mr. Risler enjoys in France and Ger- 
| put they were materially lessened by Mr. many ; while it was easy to under- 
| Risler’s notion and playing of the music. stand the good will of Mr. Monteux 
Plainly, he is clear-sighted, clear-eared, SUMMONS to the Symphony Concerts 
'and, therefore, of no mind to regard the @ pianist to wag the American 
Ri Holin as music of public has been persistently cold. For once 
concertos for plano OF Ne in four depressing months, Mr isle 
“the greater” Beethoven. Indeed, he took , 4 tea pane fi 7, il, wiSier 
this Fourth Concerto as light virtuoso- ap he pp pall ba pate ede hati is 
hai age Y ahem and wesnner of As for Rossini of The Barber,” he was 
piece much i re eat via ; ~ | genial warmth itself. The most diminished 
the kindred Concerto for Violin. If the | and plodding of orchestras in an opera 
Beethoven who wrought on the grand |nouse may not hide the melodious inven- 
scale, who thought high and felt deep, Itions, adroit’ facture, playful progress and 
appears at all in the Concertos, it 18 only ipervading high spirits of his Overture 
in “The Emperor.” Better than some Of lyjere now was the Symphony Orchestra 
the aspiring commentators he knew the ito give to those melodies richness of tone, 
limitations of the form; while he Was /roundness of phrase, rhythmic life and sen- 
neither wholly above nor wholly aloof, |timental elegance. Here also was a con- 
with the musical fashions of his day. ductor who let not a grace of Rossini pass 
Moreover, Mr. Risler’s traits as pianist juntwinkling, who shared his animation, 
meet half way such understanding of tie!who eaught his smile. Once more the 
chosen music. His touch is. light and dry; composer was own and enduring brother | 
his tone thin, shallow, scintillant, rather to that other Italian of all artful gayeties, | 
He plays Boccaccio. Exceptional is it to sit pefore | 
with precision and circumspection, a ready @ plece at a Symphony Concert, be content. 
i gense of design and proportion, a Svwupu- with “a good time” and have not an after-|!, 
lous adjustment of means to ends. He is thought. Does the listener receive such | 
everywhere intelligent and adept, but no- agreeable sensation from half the classical | 


where does he quicken the ear, the mind, or modern overtures that custom hallows | 


the heart. The listener hears with polite} at “serious” concerts? Not, a8 We New- | 


approval of the pianist’s courses. Fortu4 Englanders say, by a long shot. H. T. P. 


than deep, warm and songful. 


JosEpH Epovarp Risumr, pianist, was born at Baden-Baden on Keb- 
ruary 23, 1873. He studied music at the Paris Conservatory, with 
Louis Diemer and Théodore Dubois. He took a first prize for piano- 
forte-playing in 1889. (The other first prizes were Andreas Bloch— | HENRY HADLEY, 
: . — iss Ex" , : = “Re ” : 
a prix de Rome in 1893—and Sigismund Stojowski, who 1s now living f si gy peed of the New Opera, “ Bianca,” to Which Has 
we We anal dete i ob Yikes) Biv, Miter took _ Been Awarded the William Wade Hinshaw Prize of $1,000 
» INEW | rK. i iret ™ I'¢ pup! SO leme r.) rs isier tOOK an _in a Contest in Which Eighteen Operas. Were Submitted. ..—- 
other prizes, among them a first prize Tor accompaniment in 1897. He Chese compositions of Mr. Hadley have been performed in Boston 
gave recitals and continued his studies, with Dimmler, Stavenhagen, at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
Klindworth and d’Albert. In 1896 and 1897 he was a stage assistant 
, . " ; aie , , 1905. Sv y NI 9 i a > a “> r. - 
at Bayreuth, and aided in the production of © The Mastersingers 0! 1907 + a ig “ r geet _ nie tae tt = April ee 
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Nuremberg” at the Paris Opéra (1897). In 1906 he was made a mem- First tim meric. | , | 
er a 1908. Svmphonv No. 3 iis . 4 eee ee F 
ber of the Superior Council of the Paris Conservatory. He has given 1910 mare Pecis Se ne th 5, be bh. So ae 5 proedan 
7 : ; : : . 4, ; l LV, Loa pSsoady (arner rake s ( 1). 62, November 
concerts throughout Hurope and in South America. He has made a 19. Condueted by the composer. , 
1916. “‘Lueifer’” (tone-poem after a poem by Vondel), Op. 66, April 7. Cone 
; vi : ducted by the composer. | | | 
North America in 1923, he gave recitals in Montreal on December 10 | 1919. Symphonie Fantasia, Op. 46, January 24. 
and 17. He played for the first time in New York on December 21. : 


Since then he has given recitals in Regina, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
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Poem,”’’ op. 43 


s- Lento; Jeu D 


Three Poems for Vo 
e 


peare’s Play, 
s Dream’? 
FECES for Orchestra 
of Tristan Klingsor 


Allegro; Volupt 


Luttes - 


A Midsummer Night’ 
THIRD SYMPHONY’ ‘The Divine 


OVERTURE to Shakes 

“SCHEHERAZADE,” 

Orchestra to the Verses 
I. Asia 


éé 


TWO SHORT PI 
I. Andante moderato 
II. Allegro misterioso 
lhe Enchanted Flute 
III. The Indifferent One 


Lento 


II, 


Symphony Hall. 

PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
SEVENTEENTA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, AT 845 P.M. 
Soloist, 

VERA JANACOPULOS 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Ravel’s ‘‘Scheherazade”’ 
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| 17THCONCERTIN 
- SYMPHONY HALL 


tere «+ 


Mme. Janacopulos, as Solo- 
~~~ ist, Sings Admirably 
with Orchestra 


LE 


“DIVINE POEM” GIVEN 


° " 


- HERE FIRST TIME 


What should be said of Mme. Legin- 
S8ka’s pieces inspired by .two of Ta-’ 
§0re's: poems, performed ‘for the first 
time in an orchestral dress? Must the 
| Reuter . keap the poems in mind, read 
| them with nose in the program book 
|}On account of the funereal: lighting of 


{ 


' the hall and endeavor to-trace the con- 


‘nection between the sentences of the 
-pcet and the composer while the music 


is playing? The music may be to Mme. 
Leginska the musical expression of Ta- 


,fore’s sentiments and emotions; ebut’ 
‘how about the fearless music lovers, 


Messrs. Brown, Jones and Robinson, 


,and that untiring patroness of the arts, 


Mrs. Golightly? Then the question 
comes up, Is the music emotional, con- 
templative, impressive without refer- 
ence to any text? We @ound it for the 
most part chaotic. There are. some 
charming ideas, melodic scraps,. “dis- | 


»jecta membra.’’ There is orchestra] 


. ye , | treatment that occasionally is j - 
ff er alo Ad he. i SHS Y : . gee nterest 


By PHILIP HALE 


i 


'ing, at times ugly without Ssignificanee; | 


‘undigested music that now and then. 
The 17th concert of the Boston Sym-} shows 


« trace of indisputable talent, 


Phony. Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- also a too evident desire to be original, 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | Lhe audience applauded half-hearted- 


inv. Sy mphony hall. Mme. Vera Janda- 
copulos was the singer. The program 


ly the first poem: was warmer after the 
second, and after Mme. Leginska was 
seen on the stage it recalled her sev- 


was:as follows: Mendelssohn, Overture | eral times, 


to “Midsummer Night's Dream”: Le- | 
Sinska, Two Short Pieces for orchestra | 


zade,’’ -Three Poems for voice and or- 
Chestra (Asia, The Enchanted Flute, 
The indifferent One); Scriabin, Third 
Symphony, “The Divine Poem” 
time in Boston). | 

The overture was beautifully played. 
When = the 17-year-old Mendelssohn 
Wrote it, he was a romanticist. What ° 
might he not have accomplished if he? 
had been poor and less respectable? 
| He .wrote this overture before he had 
|been spoiled by flattery, before he be- i 
ame a composer of priggish formulas. | 


| Mendelssohn in that forgotten maga- 
zine, the Savoy. There you see the man 
that was shocked by the resurrection of 


Scheherazade” is one of Ravel’s ear- 


lier works and it is to be ranked among 


| his best. The poet Klingsor (his name is 
(first performance); Ravel, ‘“‘Schehera- | Leclere) 


Catalogues in ‘“‘Asta”’ all that 


he would fain see in that land of .mys- 
tery, but his catalogue is by no means 
dull and dry. Ravel did ‘hot foolishly 
(first | attempt to write music for each wish 
of the poet; but with a keen sense of 
beauty he evoked Asia itself with its 
cities, people, customs, dress, voluptu- 
ousness and cruelties: vaporous music 
of exquisite and haunting beauty with- 
Out any vain attempt to be oriental by 
the use of alien tonalities. Beautiful, 
too, is the music for the other poems. 


3 , Mme. Janacopulos expressed admirably 
Aubrey Seardsley pictured the later } she 


thoughts of the poet and the @om- 


poser, in reverie, longing, amorous 
‘meditation and disappointment, but 


, | Devil.” by when she forced the dramatic note, her 
the nuns in ‘Robert the Dev Hie y upper tones lacked body and sounded 
Zerlina undressing in ‘‘Fra Diavolo,” by . 


| Hugo’s ‘‘Ruy Blas,” although he con- 
descended to write an overture for it: 


‘tired or worn. 


Scriabin’s symphony in. one long 


| ' movement was performed here for tha 
_the spotless Mendelssohn who délighted . 


Queen Victoria and -her spouse by play- 


first time. Commentators, fanatical ad- 


. a ntirers of Scriabin, have written pages 
ing the organ-to them. But this over- 


ture to Shakespeare's comedy is from 


of hifalutin about it: how it portrays 


fan audacious spirit sinking into an 
another Mendelssohn, the composer of 


erry 


purgis Night'’; not the man of the , 
oratorios and the sentimental Songs 
Without Words.” 


oURT, abyss of mysticism: a soul desiring the 
ne Hebrides,” portions of the ‘Wal- ecstatic joy of self-annthilation; the 
free expression. of purified personality, 
(and so on and so on. ™s 
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“and Bergsonian philosophy, inspired his operatic music, too often are we regaled | for support, these songs may make a 
“music. The question of his musical with music originally conceived for the | deep impression. Sung with orchestra, | 
Midéas and? his®'treatment of them is intimacies of a smaller concert room _ | and by a singer so richly endowed as 
“much more to” the purpose. There are and an accompaniment expanded from ' Mme. Janacopulos, they are transport- 
Me werful. pages; there is one’ truly a. pianoforte version into an almost un- | ‘ing, altogether irresistible. 
‘harming episode for wind instruments. recognizable one for orchestra. Unfor- “Asia,” the first of the three, re- 
“fhe symphony as a whole is irritatingly tunately, compositions for voice and or- : ,counts at length the allure and thé 
‘@stless and stormy without sufficient chestra, like these three poems by |marvels of that wondrous continent, 
‘yelief. The influence of Wagner is not Ravel, are few and ROSITA De Some UE ‘ , jand Ravel's tonal and orchestral set- 
disturbing. If Scriabin had only sald every day in the year, and unfortu- j | ting is now voluptuous, now re- 
what he had to say in half the time! nately, also, singers of the quality of | | | Splendent. Of its companion pieces, 
The performance was superb. Mme. Janacopulos to sing them are | he Enchanted Flute” has a haunt- 
The concert will be repeated tonight. even rarer. Set to gorgeously colorful ing charm, a rarely exotic fragrance, 


| . Ir | mea a7 
“They say that the composer’s religion,’ continuity of the afternoon’s music, or | | ' 2 meals a tad ite it eateries 
a mixture of “theosophy,*neoplatonism should the singer chance to sing non- & music, Performed with only a piano 


~~ 


} 
The program of next week is as fo'lows: verses of Tristan Klingsor, the music | . | while “Phe Indifferent php, 
Beethoven, Overture Leonore No. 3; aptly reflects their character; nor does | | On 
Mozart, Klein Nacht Musik; “Strauss, it at any time seem an unnecessary ae 
Tone-poem ‘“‘Don Juan”; Sibelius, Sym- junct to the poetry, which is of itse | 
“phony, No. 2. Georg Schneevolght will so full of music that only a master | 
conduct as a guest. 


with desires half-expressed and pas- 
‘sion that may awaken no response. 


Ideal Singer for These Songs 


« 
| Gifted with personal beauty as well 


Mme. Janacopulos 
| Sings the “Sc hehere- | foonnies ‘oe fatention ot the Sa 


sensitive to the slightest inflection anf 
99 ;the music, Mme. Janacopulos {s indeed ' 

7a e O Ravel | the ideal singer for these Pleces, and | 
Mr. Monteux, who has’ earned the . 

;Praise of Ravdl himself as conductor 


. JA 4° a, ies bay of them, might, and did, ably second | 


| ‘her. For the too-brief time that these | 

BY WARREN 1 é Songs consumed in performance, the | 

, / R STOREY SMITH ‘listener was conveyed to another world, 
In Vera Jana ulos? singing of | * world of enchanting and seductive 


. \sights and sounds and sub 
nae 2 subtle odors. 
| Ravel’s “Scheherezade,” the Symphony; Save for Mendelssohn’s vouthful and 


| concert of yesterday afternoon brought °Ver delightful overture to “A Mid- 
bite ao ca , Summer Night's Dream,” the concert 
| 3 inion of eioquent music and | o; yesterday offered nothing to match 
| revealing performance that is the oc: or even approach in worth or interest | 
casional and sufficient reward of much | (2° ™US!c of Ravel. Between the over- | 
; fure and Schcherezade” came Two/| 
| concert-going. | Short Pieces for Orchestra, by Ethel 
| Nor was it a pleasure altogether |Leginska, performed for the first time 
| sparred anywhere, and the second half of the 
| unforeseen. For while Mme. Janar|programme fell to Seriabin’s Third 


| Copulos, except for a semi-private ap- ea Sanen on 
_Pearance here a few years ago, was A fathead Cini 

' o ° a « 

until yesterday unknown to Boston, Mme. Leginska’s Playing 


isat Tschaikowsky in every meas- | ZO An exceptionally able and mark 
pieces Say tale pagal initrd tah +: vet | Ure. It is a symphony full of tiresome of the three « that he “Sch individual pianist, Mme. Leginska ts 
promee ot “habgbepon nea person ri f | repetitions. Some musical ideas are | * songs that make the “Sche- ; ambitious to shine also as composer. 
1ey contain here and there asures o er 


ee" t Iroitly expressed and | of sufficient interest to bear repetition, herezade” has heen heard here with Already the list of her Pleces ts of 
rea. eauly, aare V expressed. i | but in vain are thev to be searched for : p ‘substantial leneth and {t b 

»& »tT °? ~ 5c we 4 . -y )} 7 P a . 4 4 . ? . c , 7+ 1an oo »% 9 a _ Jar VOC ie 4c} eS Lil, ei 1d erm) races 
withal they evidence a restrait and COn-| iy this music of Scriabin, bombastic and Piano accompaniment, although this many compositions of larger mould. | 


>] a rhie ‘ > > "¢ rj cr ar io. | . j a ‘ ? ° i» i 
ciseness which are encouraging, partic- | jngated. was the first performance in this city |The pieces of yesterday, written after 


ularly coming from Miss Jueginska, rag" | The chestra 7 

: . a , , any hem wi h or poems of Tagore, are in the modern | 
«el, 1§ lf t 1} VE S Riven to exags a ' : OT ny of t on it “st . ids f 

is a Pianist is a se : /manner, They disclose a facility in the 


eration and overemphasis. | 
4 handling of the newer harmonie and 


Ms raptors prectam roof orem Overture SMB || ALLURING AND COMPELLING  |orchestrat ‘ortects, Bt they, offer no 
p a Symi tT ht eahcghas | | jillum{inating commentary on the poet’s 


‘ie cee a iuiedines, disturb the | With no music to supplement them, | verses and it {s not easy to find In them 
s natural surroundings, stur 2 | a | : is not easy te 
, Tristran Klingsor’s verses of them-/anything which may be considered 
‘Selves breathe the mystery, the lan- hea Leginska’s own. 
t should be added, however, that 
|guor, the fa ‘harm, t mpell Pe <fyoge ‘ 
e | t fateful cha the impel Ins | arme. Leginska’s music was well re- 


Ravel has imagined and wrought an tm- | brought her repeatedly to the platform 
ee | to make her acknowledgements. 
st stn eeeteetseeeeenseeneme 


hand could have successfully accom - | 
. a plished the task of setting it without | 
Shrsasf robbing it of its beauty. No _ better | 


Seventeenth Program rr _ example of the perfect union of poetry | 


and music can perhaps be found in the | 
Me vatar of Boston Orchestra ky Mar alsa antaate seuelt (and it is difficult | 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra,!to consider it apart from the words) | 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave itS|the most striking feature is undoubtedly | 
seventeenth concert yesterday afternoon ithe orchestration, which is brilliant | 
in Symphony Hall. The program: without being obtrusive and which be- | 
Mendelssohn, Overture to “A Midsummer }t¢;avs the master’s touch in every meas- 
Night's Dream. ” ) fure. A composer of lesser genius than 
Leginska, ‘T'wo short of ae Sg for orchestra. | 2avel might have over emphasized the 
Ravel, ee eeu: Three Poems fo! Oriantn) character of the music and in- | 
*nestra. ; « stile : ara el ; . 
enki Thira ee oendiniis, “The Divine} dulged in a riot of exoticism. Imagine | 
Poem.” a Richard Strauss, for example, turned : 
Mme. Vera Janacopulos was the}loose in this garden of Mastern imagery. | 
singer. 'Not so Ravel, in whose music and or- | 
Miss Leginska’s two short pieces for] chestration the French sense of good 
orchestra were played for the first time.} taste is ever present. This music was 
The composer, having achieved a cer-| interpreted by Mme. Janacopulos and 
tain position as a virtuoso pianist. 1S} Mr, Monteux with as complete an un- 
now desirous, it would appear, of be-| derstanding as could be desired—an in- 
coming a composer; and it is an indis- terpretation worthy of the music, and 
putable fact that she possesses a Rift) ppeater praise than’ this may not be 
for composition. This natural gift, slen- civen. 
der though it may be, she has taken the The program ended with Scriabin’s 
trouble to cultivate carefully, and has} «pivine Poem.” a tedious composition, 
succeeded in acquiring a respectable! yetraying the influence of Wagner. 
amount of technic. These two short 
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program began with a fine 
performance of Mendelssohn's neat, | 
somewhat smug, “Midsummer Night’s a ROO 
Dream” 
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Flamboyant and Bombastic 


Heretofore Boston has known 
Scriabin as orchestral composer only 
| through his “Poem of Ecstacy.” This 
\“Divine Poem,” composed five years 
earlier, and showing strong Wagnerlan 
and even Lisztian influence, is a less 
original, less significant work. 
‘for an orchestra of huge dimensions, 
ithis music is in the main pretentious, 
flamboyant and bombastic. Here and 


| er to avoid the bizzarre and. 
PEA Ne id Mr Monteaux conducted | 


the strident. 
with marked sympathy for the music. 
Miss Janacopuios sang best the num- 


erous passages marked pianissimo. Her 
voice is not large enough to enable her. 


to produce beautiful tone_in so big a 
halj and yet sing forte. In a smaller 
room, where her scale of tonal values 


Seored | would be diminished, her voice might 


sound fresher and more resonant, She 


caught and rendered faithfully the mood | 


of the music. Pa 


This is the most ingratiating of ‘the 


there Scriabin finds suitable musical] early works of Ravel, free trom the 


expression for those grandiosely mystl- | 
| cal ideas by which he was obsessed, 
‘and as sheer sound the end is gorreous. 
‘But the Iistener, after too long im- 
mersion in a sea of tone-sensation, is 
scarcely in a mood to respond to it. 
| This “Divine Poem,” written more 
‘than 2 years ago, is already “dated,” 
‘outmoded. Belatedly {[t has come to us, 
and there would seem no valid reason 
for us to hear it again. Yet, whatever 
Mr. Monteux’s own opinion of the musie 
may. be, he had evidently taken great 
‘pains with {it and seemingly the per- 
‘formance did for it all that might be 
| done. 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAM 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


New Singer and “Divine 


Poem” Please Audience 
6 Ce < sechincinnsinanionagll pfs. f 27 & 
Except for the &arst number, Méndel- 
ssohn’s ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture, yesterday’s Symphony pro- 
gram was given over to novelties. Two 
pieces by Ethel Lezinska were played 
for the first time anywhere, Vera Jan- 
acopulos chose for her Boston debut 
Ravel’s “Sheherezade,’’ not heard here 
as a whole before; and the symphony 
was Skriabin’s Third, also called ‘The 
Divine Poem,” and new to Boston, This 
and Miss Janacopulos’ fervent sing- 
ing were cordially received. Miss L.egin- 
ska was called out on the stage after 
her pieces had been viayed by the or- 
chestra, and recalled four times. Hier 
debut here as composer was auspicious. 
Ravel’s setting of three poems by 
“Tristan Klingsor’’ demands the inti- 


mate yet artificial atmosphere of the 
salon if it is to make its full effect. 
The music is exquisite:y sophisticated, 
beautifully wrought, demanding of the 
singer an instinct for the exotic and 








a delicacy of taste great enough to | 


| The audience was at 


over-luscious harmonies that disfigure 





such things as his ‘‘Pavane for a Dead) 


Infanta.” Yet all of Ravel's work is 
now passing out of date without ac- 
quiring the status of classic which De- 
bussy Is winning, | | 

Miss Leginska’s two pieces for «r- 


— 


chestrqa are suggested by poems by Ta-- 


rore, from ‘The Gardener.” Kach is 


short, and written for an orchestra in | 
which exoticism is suggested by the use | 


of an extraordinary array of percussion 
instruments. The first poem, in fact, 
euts down the strings toa double quar- 
tet. which is overbé lanced by the wood- 
iwinds and brasses. 


' She has taken in each piece a main 
\ motive, short and not distinctively melo- 


dic, and striven to cast an atmosphere 
around it by the use of orchestral] color, 
The impression on the hearer's mind 
‘was more of strangeness than of 
| beauty. Yet there was a certain, almost 
' morbid, intensity of feeling in the music 
‘behind the composer's groping for 
‘means of expression she has not mas- 
tered the use of. 

Skriabin’s “Divine Room" was writ- 
ten at least five years before his “Poem 
BS Ecstasy,” from which it differs as 
| 





Waener'’s ‘‘Lohengrin’’ does from his 
“Tristan.’”? In this third symphony he 
| has tried to be luminous, clear, exalted. 
i The second movement, called “‘volup- 
‘tes,’ a word for which “joys” is an 
linacecurate translation, approaches the 
'banalities of Saint-Saens on the sameé6 
‘subject in his “‘Samson and Delilah.’ 
He has caught part of the secret of 
pa. me in the grand manner, flood- 
ing majestic rhythms with harmonies 
which change only when an harmonic 
change is inevitable. But too much 
brass, too many horns and trumpets, 
failed to suggest the heavenly hosts as 
visualized by a theosophist. 
times nearly 
|deafened, but nowadays the tyro at! 
;composition can write deafeningly so- 
norous pieces. This “Divine Poem’’} 
does not convey the extraordinary 
mhilosophy of the composer to the lisi- 
ever. St is massive, impressive, un- 
even music, by a man whose reach 
Plainly far exceeded his grasp. The 
performance was ponderously eloquent. 
in fact, everything on the program ex- 
cept Mendelssohn's overture was well 
played. Sven in & poor performance | 
that masterplece ought to convince any | 
hearer that its composer was a Breat | 
} 
' 
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genius even if he has since been wn- 
fortunate in his imitators. 
Next week Schneevogit wil] conduct | 
‘music by Sibelius, Beethoven, Mozart 
land Strauss, as guest conductor, ' 
iS : 


— 


- ~~ we oe - 





| Warmth and fancy, 


ws 


TONAL MASTERY, — 
TONAL VAGARIES, 


‘nimble ‘and playful’ than many gf 
gleaming periods. As “Shakspeare wro 


——— 





{ture endures in perennial 


freshness fi 
universal pleasure. 


| beauty and deepen charm. With a clear 
,;mind and a sure hand Mendelssohn ful- 


A SYMPHONY CONCERT OF CLEAR | filled his purpose. 


in h ision. 
CONTRASTS¥,4 ../.¢ 24 | such precision 


| In turn, Ravel, reading three poems of 
The Perfections of Mendelssohn and Ravel | Tristan Klingsor, had a mina ‘4 clothe 


| 
| 
| 
| Beside the Gropings of Leginska and them with music. The first is “Asta’ta. 
| 
| 


ee ne es ee 


There is lasting virtue 





J A ard 


eee 


| a _ verse of conjuring revery. By night a 
the Struggles of Skriabin— The Pari- ship of mystery bears away the wavadin 


sian’s Songs, with Mme Janacopulos for oe India, China entice him. He wan- 
. ai Se ders among merchants and pri : 
Singer—The Pianist as Composer and mandarins. He fingers strasiod ian 
| ENDBE] SSOHN nw | scrutinizes strange faces; observes strange 
| As le a one ote precisely happenings; twinges with the lusts and the 
| and fancifully in his overture te cruelties about him. So does he re-conjure 
Shakspeare’s comedy, “A Mid- the Asia of The Arabian Nights. So will 
Summer Night’s Dream.” Ravel he also recount his tales. } The sec- 
faced pe worienil yet sensuously in the; ond poem, of “The Enchanted Flute,’ js 
Diese bene I Nic and Orchestra” } briefer. Upon the drowsy air, the lover 
bad Dia Ferengi co M it PRPASS. Thereby at) plays his passion eagerly, moodily—~and 
FHL cts gc, : raga yesterday afternoon, there is no other sound. His mistress 
dima, pps We. lg ar e] prevailed over! hears and dreams. ‘ The third poem. 
deringly in widen a wrote sropingly, wan-| of “The Indifferent Stranger,” jis but the 
eral Sl Te th es Eieces for Orches-; melancholy of a moment. The fair vouth 
mia Skris aed vit an of Tagore ; and; passes and the charm of him enters into 
-KMaDIN whose “Divine Poem” seemed! her who serves him with wine. He goes 
} 
| 


wrote 


te 


he hue | emg of sounds. Read-; his: way. For a little, the memory lingers. 
i Boit: nadetbeyiyy wath: dd the youthful Men-| Setting music to this poetry, Ravel 
[povmericss okey : Sih it in music, Phere} avoids the pitfall of the too eageér, too 
aapi4, A Satetn eee fairies and their} literal-minded composer who would wre 
|| parted, confused 1 aps a hint of the} the tones reflect every image, bend to every 
| heewoeie mrianigagres overs wandering also contour, in the texts. Clearly he per- 
rae ee a ar y a Suggestion of the] ceives that the mood. the atmosphere,-the 
ih: shite CiOwns; as much as may be to} spiritual sensation of the verse, are the 
| summon the romantical and fantastical] musician’s conaern. “Asia” js sensudus 
| Pee of the whole comedy., vision, magic of peopled dream, pageant 
Into an overture the composer would} of the imagination luxuriant ‘with twenty 





tb) hore payee by mene SH. -OVeTLETS in 1826] drowsy fancies. The music should he as 
ie pth ret hei gece er Mendelssohn's, a drug that caresses the senses, opens the 
ihe mates rapt i pies py With ease, } vistas. With “The enchanted Flute,’ {¢ 
hie hia hasty iA a his medium to} should summon the stillness, suffuse and 
| leaden fe ceeaiee vi ai ic and: imagery ad- shimmer it with the lover's piping. With. 
| teens Caw sadbnanes 3 - progress. Mendels-| “The Indifferent stranger,” it has only to 
of ti woos wad OF" Method, scrupulous evoke a fleeting glimpse, a passing ‘chatm, 
tee ae Oa he se verest analyst may hard-j @ wistful instant. 
| | manshin oe il eee Cevelopment and work- Precisely Ravel's music glamours and {n- 
Night's "sehen hia Ste hy to A Midsummer} tensifles: the three poems, Tt is written 
| s team ; while to. this day pace| With strict economy of méans, with expert 


and rhythm, accent ; , 
. » accent and modulatio1 -) adaptation of those mea 
monie and 1, hai ns to the devised 


color, gain the; ond. The mating of the singing’ and the 
In themselves; /MStrumental voices is faultless and com. 
bright with] Plete. They move in a single line, je. 
“eg with musical} gether they weave a single fabric. There 
The suggestion is ,qsjiS no parting the impression of the one fram 
ree nate: and skilful. A few chords at:th the impression of the other; while valine 
roa Pie and the fairy forest rises. Aj day there was Mme. Janacopulos’s singing 
s i ! at the end, and forthwith it and Mr. Monteux’s conducting té draw 
aa snes. Here trip the elves. There romy| closer the bond. Mr. Laurent’s flute sing 
/“e clowns, Lovers’ fancy is not more| Ravel’s melody in the second song. In tha! 


~ 


| | instrumental 

imagined and desired ends. 
Mendelssohn’s measures are 
musica] invention, 









With reason an. or- 


we chestra and a conductor, like Mr. Montewx 

TONAL STRIVINGS and the band yesterday, spare not ift af- 

| | fectionate pains, as though to brighten. 
| 







fantasy of youth in his verse, so Mend : “ee 
{Sohn renewed it in his tones. The Qwver-. 
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: Bs ar : Mere La more» composers - am: any) three pe 9: 
‘singer's tones, the mistress hears andi Now Mme. Leginska is a studious modern-' | () T {| | Ji ae them’ tHe Raa. done: thik’ ane 


. t | cover, 
dreams. The orchestra sets in the quiver-| jist. Again she is nothing loth to long- in spite of the handicap of having Gee 
re s 


: ; ste ical ; WEEK A Ty) build up’ practically a new orchestra, ~ 

Th lon and the beauty) familiar and thoroughly — tested musical ad : ce ee 

ling stillness. The {llus | her pieces: . 4 The’ Boston Drogramme-books ‘of. 1918" 
of th e iiusion are unescapable. For Ravel) procedures. Short in truth are Dp | | | LAA) 


, ' and 1924 show: at least Sixty changes 
wae fortunate tn the course of his musical! yet they dissipate themselves as though the | from the personnel that: éxisted before! . 


: of, nind and imagination were) . ry! the trustees. disrupted Dr. Muek’ Pe 
ty of his musical prow! w.omposing mind : 7 smupted Dr, Muek'’s or- — 
invention, the surety f’/the im-|... ite clarified; the writing hand | chestra by expelling’ its unnaturalized. — 
sedure, the response, yesterday, o a never Quite : } Ger bers ij : 

ceaureé, never quite certain of the stroke. Mendels- re man members In deference to the 
parting voices. : inert. favel discern. decide. accom- Bi hysteria of wartime. . The . trustees 
tases again, with the song of the PasSINS | sohn and Rav: _ disce Hi Dugg aninges lag fi were equally purblind in paying such 
His grace is in the contours CL} plish., Mme. Leginska looks in her am: wretched salaries that voluntary resig- 

It moves as irregularly as )e.|tion and sets notes to paper. For her the 


i hi sence, the regret c A an s € of 1920 took 
Che charm of his presence, 4 


‘% is flee } 


| Y more. Montevx, 
! : 7 | reconstruction of the orchestra. 
’ r e@ ach .N- |) these tonal vagaries, as her presence yes- - ——— 
| elancholy. Yet each i these t ; 
ind ténder and m 


stranger. 
the music. 


re too ready stimulant They encourage PLAYER therefore, deserves high credit for his 
aiGg Ci AM. , _ ‘ . | 
He is no gilded personage. In f : 
. . > . = fom) . act, 
) bikin he, “ay eh: > wilawt 7 <tr igh; stirred the | ; re } . | ic « bali = sb 
j very shading is unmistakable 4nd /terday, alert and strung high; st His Qualities from « Fresh Point of View he is *O quiet and unasuming that he 
flection, © ely lie} ies of invention, certainty : ; : &ives ». impression of far less ability 
nn pla sry imaginative end Carol Robinson, Pianist, Musters the chan Be sport He ae a better ~ 
every ti igen Sepia h} Tee b Oe) f HKMestasy,’ ‘ar an any other conductor save * 
‘tor am Skriabin in The Poem ¢ sCSTASY, 7 : ' | ; on : 
anger. the conductor and SK . e ae | sers—Th f the Six <9 
See ere the singer, bi Rich can beltwice and thrice heard at the Symphony | Bold Bad Composers Three o nae Mengelberg, and iS an exceedingly — 
“ ~ Tare < . me, iC . fie ‘ F ; ry? ; in , ta >? ’ 4 yt ° : ‘earss ] i} ‘ | -j vis ; 7 “ ‘os 
the composel were pa patel lanacopulos’s| Coneerts. and in “The Divine Po rN, oe hp | Stravinsky and de Falla in One Fell Apsifal scutes Ai Simenge headed His eiline woe 
3 beauty OL 4 jo DAMA me ee o , une Yan rit] mini | “ss, AS a rule, the erysta ne pu ; 
€@ sensuous beaut! i haciaagee EE? a ‘rites in tides, with ae eh Sa pg, ANB a. : . 
a ich yet with a tang to sharpen| joined to it, writ \ paamithaed 4eanannetad | || Swoop—Programmes in Prospect - and flawlessness that characterized 
‘tones, fr Moen ice indeed for the dream-iand spirit and hand seemingl Sage ic ie | ‘ OAS Viel 1 ee those of Nikisch and* Muck, but the. 
eweetness——a Voice i , e aati n that ex - | The music mounts and mounts Ll) {) if au “1, Oo —— | e i - ‘ j b are far more satisfying and inherently*> ; 
pageant, aeons, Sena 1 oll Ravel ! ‘onorous surees The harmonic and iIn- HE current number of The Ameri- musical than those 
? ‘La :7 » § ( ve = ; is Nel | b> Oe , a > 5904 #, pile i ate . é . “ : 
hale from ‘‘Asia. Like wine an His pole ‘trumental texture is thick, at‘ moments can Merecury—Mr. Knopf'’s new) , DOT ar crew Of séeeond-raters, His. 
r ; = > “s ; ‘ the = um ' < 4 P ; : | . ; j ) in +~¢ iO cs - 7-7." Poe , 
blends singer and orchestra | pyrm 7 yaque; while through it th | nagazine, edited by Messrs. Men-| his feo = proce ed from the fact that 
d timbres are aS a St?! ROE MMNOSE OPEN or seam to pus ken and Natha ina einiine 2 ar- La prears to care more for ‘the music » 
momies ana '' mt ff sorcery. It summons | thought and even the emotion seen J tS PRS sen and Nathan—contains eH ee SOF the performance. | Unques- 
fume upon a music o nto) ¥ ars hte Anew and plough. By every sign of the direct - | ticle, Six Orchestra] Conductors, signed “oOnably Courageous in conception, he .. 
the spells of the Arabian ain ie N ing characterizing phrases that Skriaoin D. W. Sinelair. According to The Mercury,.| OLte@ir sowed i rehearsal deficinecies 
. ‘ec CY ts With ‘ Ct J , o we + b . tor kh . F M4 sas ‘ 4 : - 1] ie iw s) 5 ‘ ya" 
the imagination is drugged : isin set above his staves, he compesed in high Mr. Sinclair “is an American musician whoa b aetall, When he placed stress on 
; _ P aratac Lire \ Teka e Se Aer a) woe 9 . | 
» sharp edge lacerate 
until some Sia 199 penktém on “linesor and 
' “Roses and blood” writes Wiingsor, 


é pre alpen , < : One effect he was likely , 
spiritual excitement amd, aS he believeu, has been Playing for vears in orchestras in! , A likely to leave two 
. | New York and elsewhere.” \s others say ance rathar ee 
: , . \? . P ‘ ‘ ° , SO of mami, . “ > aa CiN¢ { ah 4 eS Cen Gr Oca ys, mal1C: rathe) doubtful] 
| Ravel evokes the two-fold mood. And by | jllumination. His was the ul | 


| audience to applause. 
anerring. : 


f means, fulfill 


> 


Of any of the con- 


unnoticed, One came to the perform- 
that the rehears= ; 


| wah oy 99 ' he fs j such ; xperience srson|- aia chi er doubtful: t : 
‘ed or contrived, of W1l-| escaping “this muddy vesture of decay, | he is in truth such an exper enced perso Ree ue tled all matters of impor 
| no tricks, remembered 01 : ‘ Py Be re: | . f the senses writing at first hand; but his true name ance. Mistakes occurred (generally 
fully Oriental music. The listening €ar| forswearing the pleasures o a bij S< “He happens not to be Sinclair The six con-+. UANoticed, of course. by audiences and 
Lo cht he aecociatag! riei int; fty and ecstatic bliss. Le ge LO de Sinclair. le SIX n <j ) ; 
‘ memory that associates | rising into lo . 
need summon no ' 


|  erities) which could have been avoided: 

' Lanta ‘| ductors ‘averse: are essrs. Stranskv: is nlaecina mal . “> 

tain images with certain tones. Ravel! would begin in darksome depths to end Guctors traversed a1 MLessrs, idee His classics—Beethoven, Schumann,’ - 
certain ages 


P ‘ (Or. “¢ r r . A eo cralh, ‘oy . Ih 3 ‘ oi cas j <a 70-8 @ leave: ee ie . 
sly sensu*us evocation—an, upon heights of celestial radiance. <A ver | Hadley and Mengelberg of th Philhar- ss poeay a ~Be itt d always incomplete, 
ere purely seni ia 4 aslated, not! itable passion of aSpiration poss6essed him. | monic Society in New York: Mr. Damrosch cea over, DUETION, _ the repose of . 
‘Asia’ of vision into MLUSILG tra ns a t € 9 itl | LLas 3 } CHO. "} : ‘ 2 | in | of th N x . Y Ik = p »} : Or J stra ’ Vr reve) ence Was not in him : it was sim- very 
Asia” of tonal fact Yet every modu-| Pour it forth in music he must and in | B © New fork Symphony eR Ee Ae are ply a matter of one more symphony 
eF ; bi ; . ' ; ’ a . , 2» , TQ ¢ | ‘ . i t - *( ‘OTT = c Y) ’ . or ? > _ . ‘ ‘. 
bee . rpose. No doubt, the concetn| music sometimes as strangely conceived as | 30danzky Im the concert-hall, but , O| to be got through in order to clear. 
| lation oe pu early Yet, with the mind/the “mystie chord” that haunts his later | the Metropolitan Opera House; Mr. Mon- the ath for the modern intricacies 
of music 1S emotion, et, pote ‘ 1} teux of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, that ne dearly loves and in the Playing . 
must it also be written. i Seri ubin lacked, however, the conceiving || Among them Mr. Sinclair extols but one—- mal he meh nh roren bi if DBical gas 
ge 7 oKrIAa é ; , [ibe olka epi age eas mPa has wMiatize the futuristic musieal ddio , 
In degree Mme. Leginska set herself the! ing the exalting imagination, the com- || Mr. Mengelberg. With the others he bal- oy 


| ne ‘ . Bat . P “ Monteux is. the man to do. ijt. For ©. 
‘ ‘ 99 1 ni < ‘AS > ko S ‘ > tS. , > 2 ‘ . ON: «| ] f o> x 4 +: , . ate “s n . ‘ ra 
task of Ravel. in her “lwo Short PleceS’| mand of means to bring to pass musically | Se saerits and defer a |. ie, Ras A definite fair ae discovering 


, pheatra | ie wnauve hi | Dle, are his savines about Mr. Monteux: and emphasizing the bizarr iy 
ses no voice; but with the orchestra} “this great argument.” He strews his ple, é dhe 0s ' fark x. wo the bizarre, and “he 
ype 90d, atmosnhere, ' . ; his orchestra Pierre Monteux, who is now finish- Sa thorough enough musician ta’ 
P . ’'rao a e rAyTU ‘ an 3 c ; Ss ; Ves "s ©] 2a ps4 Ime cLS 
suggestion of two poems of Tagore . One incessantly busy. [Le rounds ey ery spacious € ws ; : \ 
is lover's rhapsody, evoking visico upon ining. heaps sonority upon sonority and as- 


. . i S Irie fa ave 4 +o ep % 
te eT a er ° Orchestra, though not an outstanding uch fo} travinsky, Ravel 
vision of the beloved, and hitter-sweet ar: cent upon ascent. He plies every means of 
these longing dreams. The other sets storm 


Debussy “lorent. Schmj - : 
personage, nevertheless merits the hest | entir. Ba fio ey ee Rhy pe the 
) . . . id ; ) {’ . = men 
1usical intensificat! known to the end of that can be said of him. And that scan re Pie tie nae: arene 
a ad . musical intens ification i | : . . COopnonists., and q few Anglo-Saxons : 
| ak upon amorous langours, and in the the nineteenth and the beginning of the best may be immediately summarized of talent such as-'Bax and the lat 
; to brea "' c wak Es ANnNeCW. ‘Tagore is 4 ‘ fi +4 ies | ; } , summon aryl ery- by Stating tha t Monteux 1S Of that la re (*ha Plas Griffis eA» tA « Cc a e 
| stress passion awakes & vf No ‘wentieth century. He would sum ee type: a conductor of elasticity and va- Hi Ses he ehaey igh rnd aa je 
not the most comprehensible of poets. N dors, He would sound solemnities, Even riety hi} ae ay I Shan tan lies more in. 
; ‘ 4 a 4 Sj ‘7 Te- : ead vo ’ P -. . an ¥ ian tive LiS éersonality iA} ¢ ; , 
'more is Mme. Leginska the sig daar sublimities may not daunt him. Not at | Nothing is more needed in America, lle We ne ‘ae himself juseinen re fo 
‘ f ‘omposers. Obviously these T 1] ¢ ‘ "a } > ’ ries Vaat but vazcue, where a limited Symphonic repertory is a ; ms a\/U ~~ J Nee Ce, 1s 
hensible o : | “free in "7 answer {nese g.0 RE ae being run into the ground vear aiter <i’ 18 loo rounded, his Sestures too 
ior ’ 5 Grae A} : . ' eS be i °« r ; te iit, , Ps 
'tone-poems are designed to bi a they UPsWwelling but hollow; exultant but empty; year. To be sure. the Boston position excitable, and he siniles too easily, 
- ; ’ rT SS, et nes . : - ‘ " / . c . c ~ . 6 _ Ae Ts , . 4 sae V7 i e 73 @ ‘Pas ¢ 1 = . 
‘form’ and plastic of progre S ret 4 music in surge and etruggle for an Offers its incumbent carte blanche. in hy ey o rh ay. SCun xt of German 
. Ya neither acy . , woav ; Yh ~ a ee the ’ PLeciSit » "OT rerné j 
iso grope and wander that neltne Cr end unattainable, came and went yesterday the choice of programmes; but even + tog wap, WOuld perhaps attain to 


a a itv of im- # , the importance tha is e i 
‘any continuity of design or unity of im “The Divine Poem.” An overture to a fan- this apparent advantage can be mis=- | 2 e pilat his energetic and 
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Madam Vera JANACOPULOS was born at Petropolis, near Rio 
Janeiro, of Greek parentage. She began her musical career in 
Paris by studying the violin with Enesco, but she soon turned her aera 
attention to singing and studied with Madam Rega Bauer, Jean me 
de Reszke, and Jean Périer; with W. Thorner in New York, and 
at last with Lilli Lehmann, with whom she hopes to be next summer. 

She began to sing in public in Paris three months before the war, 
which stopped musical activity. In 1918 she came to the United 
States, and made her début in New York on December 14, 1918. 
After a few concerts she went to Brazil in 1919, where she made two 
tours, also one in Argentina, where she sang under Weingartner’s 
direction. She was in 1921 again in Paris, which is her home. 
For the last three years she has been singing in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. She has sung the songs of 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev, de Falla, Milhaud, Poulenc, Enesco, Griffes, 
with the composers playing the pianoforte or conducting. 

The “Scheherazade” of Ravel was studied with the composer and 
has been sung by Madam Janacopulos through Europe with Messrs. 
Monteux, Ansermet, Ruhlmann, Kussevitsky and others conducting, 
and with Bodansky in New York. The performance in Paris with 
Mr. Monteux especially pleased Ravel. Her repertoire comprises 
more than five hundred songs, and her purpose is to sing every 
song in its own language, which means acquaintance with twelve 
languages. 

Her first appearance in Boston was at one of Mrs. Hall Me- 
Allister’s Morning Musicales, December 8, 1919. 

She sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge on 
November 13, 1919. 3 
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Mme. Leginska (Ethel Leggins) received her first musical in- 
struction at Hull. At the age of ten she won a scholarship at the 
Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort, where her teachers were Kwast for 
piano and Sekles and Knorr for harmony. She afterwards studied 
for three years with Leschetizky, and began touring as a virtuoso 
at the age of seventeen. After a time she resumed her study of 
harmony, with Rubin Goldmark, and of composition, with Ernest 
Bloch. Her most important works include, besides those performed 
to-day: a symphonic poem for orchestra, “Beyond the Fields We 
Know”; “Six Nursery Rhymes” for chamber orchestra and_ so- 


; ‘ es . Ur 6c ;\ ‘Lf : ° - 
prano; a fantasy, Irom a Life,” for woodwind, string quartet, 
‘ ‘ . , r) 1 oft Pt \. . > : a ; 
and piano; four Poems after Tagore, for string quartet; numerous 


plano pieces and songs. 
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Madam Vera JANACOPULOS was born at Petropolis, near Rio 
Janeiro, of Greek parentage. She began her musical career in 
aris by studying the violin with Enesco, but she soon turned her 
attention to singing and studied with Madam Rega Bauer, Jean 
de Reszke, and Jean Périer; with W. Thorner in New York, and 
at last with Lilli Lehmann, with whom she hopes to be next summer. 

She began to sing in public in Paris three months before the war, 
which stopped musical activity. In 1918 she came to the United 
States, and made her début in New York on December 14, 1918. 
After a few concerts she went to Brazil in 1919, where she made two 
tours, also one in Argentina, where she sang under Weingartner’s 
direction. She was in 1921 again in Paris, which 1s her home. 
or the last three vears she has been singing in France, Belgium. 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. She has sung the songs of 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev, de Falla, Milhaud, Poulenc, Enesco, Gritfes, 
with the composers playing the pianotorte or conducting. 

The “Scheherazade” of Ravel was studied with the composer and 
has been sung by Madam Janacopulos through Kurope with Messrs. 
Monteux, Ansermet, Ruhlmann, Kussevitsky and others conducting, 
and with Bodansky in New York. The performance in Paris with 
Mr. Monteux especially pleased Ravel. Her repertoire comprises 
more than five hundred songs, and her purpose is to sing every 
song in its own language, which means acquaintance with twelve 
languages. 

Her first appearance in boston was at one of Mrs. Hall Me- 
Allister’s Morning Musicales, December 8, 1919. 

She sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge on 
November 15, 1919. 


Mme. Leginska (thel Leeeins) received her first musieal in 
struction at Hull. At the age of ten she won a scholarship at the 
Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort, where her teachers were Kwast for 
plano and Sekles and Knorr for harmony. She afterwards studied 
for three years with Leschetizky, and began touring as a virtuoso 
at the age of seventeen. After a time she resumed her study of 
harmony, with Rubin Goldmark, and of Composition, with Ernest 
sloch. Her most important works include, besides those performed 
to-day: a symphonic poem for orchestra, “Beyond the Fields We 
Know’; “Six Nursery Rhymes” for Chamber orchestra and = so 
prano; a fantasy, “rom a Life,” for woodwind, string quartet, 
and piano; four Poems after Tagore, for string quartet - numerous 
plano pieces and songs. 
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TONE POEM, “Don Jnan’’, (after Lenau) Op.20 


SYMPHONY No 2, in D major, op. 43 


I. Allegretto 
II. Tempo andante ma rubato 


III. Vivacissimo; Lento e sauve 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 


KINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK (K 


I. Allegro 
II, Romanza: Andante 


III. Menuetto Allegretto 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore”’ No. 3 op. 72 
IV. Rondo: Allegro 


Guest Conductor 
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Symphony Hall. 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
KIGHTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 7, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8, AT 8.45 P.M. 


. . . . . Vv 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan”’ 


BEETHOVEN 
MOZART 
STRAUSS 
SIBELIUS 
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Georg Schnéevoight : 
Guest- Copdactes: at tthe Symphony Concert : 
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gives them this excitement. Mr. Schnee- 
voight also strove to gain expression 
by choosing occasionally a tempo so 
slow that it was sluggish, and the 
melodie line was not easily maintained. 
‘This was especially noticeable in th6 
beautiful episode in ‘‘Don Juan’’ where 
the oboe sings a ravishing melody over 
an accompaniment that yesterday was 
hardly heard. The whole performance 
of “Don Juan’ was garishly theatrical 
rather than poetically dramatic. 

On the other hand there were many 
admirable features in Mr. Schnee- 
voight’s conducting; his phrasing, hfs | 
building up a climax, his blocking ont 
his scheme. Perhaps in Beethoven's 
overture his planning was too apparent. 
His interpretation of Mozart’s music 
pleased us more. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
ARE INTERESTING | tors’ who anxiously schoo! of ‘condo. 


¥- 17, A. ¥. re and overwhelming effects. They are in- 
we rita PHILIP HALE a# | teresting, they conduct with gusto; but 
V 


| after all, infinite care for detail that is] 

The 18th concert of the Boston Sym-|/ indispensable to the continuity and] 

phony Orchestra, which took place in| beauty of the musical flow is more to 
Symphony hall yesterday afternoon, 


_the purpose. This care gives breadth, 
was conducted by Georg Schneevoight, | emphasis and grandeur to the great ef- 
a guest, born in Finland, whose home 


fects desired by the composers. 

now is Stockholm. The program was} Mr. Schneevoight was warmly wel- 
as follows: | comed and enthusiastically applauded, 

Beethoven, Overture to ‘“Teonore” The concert will be repeated tonighe. 
No. +; Mozart, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, | There will be no concerts next week. 
Strauss, Tone Poem, “Don Juan’ | The program for March 21 and..22 will 
(alter Lenau); Sibelius, Symphony No. §be as follows: Haydn, Symphony, C 
4, D-major. major (B. & H., No. 7); Hill, “Steven- 

Mr. Schneevoight evidently enjovea | sonia’ suite No. 2 (after poems from 
Playing on the superb instrument con-  Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses’’): 


structed and brought to its present |) Beethoven. Violin Concerto (Carl 
state of perfection by Mr. 


t Monteux. | Flesch, violinist); Wagner, Ride of the 
The guest is as evidently a conductor | Valkiries. 7 


of much experience and indisputable 
authority. As the program, with the 
exception of Mozart's charming little 
serenade, was composed of familiar 
pleces, the Interest was in the Iinter- 
pretation of them. Mr, Schneevoight 
had been quoted as saying that the 
Symphony in the past had been cut; 
that one conductor, Dr. Muck, had had 
the temerity to make some changes in 
the instrumentation. Our guest would, 
therefore, present to us the Simon pure 
article. Hearing the symphony vester- 
day, one was Inclined to applaud the 
Wisdom of the former conductors. 

Mr. Schneevoight found delight in 
violent contrasts; from an almost in- 
audible pianissimo to a stentorian for- 
tissimo. Too often it was as if he 
had said to his men: 

‘‘Masters, spread yourselves. 
This is Ercles’ vein.’’ 

No doubt these storiny effects pleased 
many in the audience, who believe that 
such manifestations of ‘‘temperament” The trustees of the orchestra have not 
are greatly to be desired. They wish| made public their motive in asking Mr. 


to be excited, and a raging orchestra ' Se ‘hneevoight to come here and conduct 








SYMPHONY LED 
BY A GUEST 


Georg Schneevoight, Stock- 
holm Director, Conducts 
Highteenth Concert 








GUEST CONDUCTOR AT’ 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Georg Schneevoight Wins 


\ Cordial Reception 
©) Cvb<. ——Sheh . 2, (Id 


Georg Scheevoight, a native of Fin- 
land, now conductor of an orchestra in 
Stockholm, Sweden, conducted yestere 
day’s Symphony concert as a guest. 
| Mr Monteux from a seat in the first bal- 
cony watched the proceedings with ap. 
parent interest, 
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a pair of concerts. It is currently be- 
lieved, but without any official warrant, 
that he is being considered as a possible 
conductor to succeed Monteux, This is 
to assume what there is no apparent 
reason forassuming; namely,that Kuse- 
vitsky, whose appointment as Mr Mon- 
teux’ successor Was ‘announced last 
September, to take effect at the close 
of the present season, is not coming here 
after all. 

Only once before in the entire history 
of the Boston Symphony has a guest 
conductor not also a composer led a pair 
of concerts. And it is probable that 
Bruno Walter, who set the precedeat 
last year, was seriously considered, as 
he well might be, as a desirable suc- 
cessor for Monteux. | 

Whatever the facie may be about | 


the next conductor cf the Symphony it) 
was obvious that the hall yesterday | 
afternoon had taken on the atmosphere 
of a church where a possible new pas- 
tor is preaching ‘‘on trial.” it should 
be added that the audience and the or- 


chestra plainly were favorably im- 
pressed with Mr Schneevoights con- 
ducting of a program which included 


Mozart’s ‘‘Ki¢ine Nacht Musik,” Beet- 


hoven’s ‘‘Leonore No. 3 overture, 
Strauss’ ‘“‘Don Juan” and Sibelius 


Second Symphony, all standard reper-| 
tory pieces. 


His Platform Manner 


Mr Schneevoight’s vehement platform 
manner is a cross between that of a 
popular evangelist and that of a cheer 
leader. Yet it would be manifestly unfair 
to call him a mere prima donna conduc- 
tor. He does not geSticulate to attract 
the attention of the audience, what he 
wants is to rouse the rank and file of 
the players from routine apathy. His 
repeated insistence that the orchestra 
share the prolonged applause which 
greeted their joint efforts seemed ‘like 
genuine and not stage modesty. 

It is plainly impossible to pass final 


| Opportunity Not of Best | 


judgment on Mr Schneevoight’s con- 
ducting at a single hearing, when he 
has had the orchestra under his baton 
only for a limited number of rehearsals. 
Yesterday he secured some. effects, 
crescendos, Pianissimos, triple fortissi- 
mos, and so on, which seemed @xagger- 
ated. Yet he may have had to exag- 
gerate in order to get them at all. His} 
Beethoven was distinctly in what passes) 
for the romantic tradition, but it had 
some effective nuances as well as an 
often tempestuous energy which was) 
not alien to the spirit of the composer. | 

His Mozart lacked finesse and ele-| 
gance, though it was tuneful and) 
sprightly without the mechanical studio | 
practice atmosphere which has killed | 
Mozart for so many of the present gen- | 
eration. Despite some brilliant mo- | 
ments, his Strauss seemed forced and, 
a bit muddled in interpretation, | 





The symphony he chose, the second 


by his countryman and friend Sibelius, 
did not offer him a chance to show 
whether he can lead the working out) 
section of a great classic symphony cor 
not. His tendency to vonfuse crescendo 
with accelerando- throughout the con- 





ee ere 


cert, and his short-breathed style in 
general, would indicate that he could 
not. This power to reveal the broad 


outlines, to follow the sweep and soar 


'of a thing like the first movement of 


Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica,”’ 
attribute of a conductor. 
Mr Schneevoight, judged by standards 


is the greatest 


' formed in listening in the past to more 
‘than one of the 


world’s greatest con- 
ductors, did not impress one yesterday 
as their equal. He lacks the superlative | 
qualities of Toscanini, Muck, and Wal- | 
ter. But his abilities are such as to 
qualify him to lead any orchestra not | 
fortunate enough to secure one of the 
very few absolutely first-rate conduc- 
tors. No American orchestra today has 


a better man as its permanent conduc: | 
tor. 

There are no Symphony concerts next 
Friday and Saturday. P. R. 
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Mr. Monteux as Guest 


For unusual occas 
lead the People's 
through its concert 1 
the St. James Theat 


Monteux will 
Orchestra 
omorrow afternoon in 
re. The invitation to 


ion Mr. 
Symphony 
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Makes Hearers “Feel” Music 


It were inaccurate to call Mr. Schnee- 
/voight a “prima donna” conductor, re- 
| sorting to fulsome flourishes and grand- 
i ‘loquent gestures. But no more is he 
, one, who, as the phrase goes, wholly 
| submerges his pwn individuality in that 
of the composer. In the fullest sense 
| Of the word, Mr. Schneevoight is a con- 
luctor, as he leads the orchestra never 
may the listener feel that the music is 
g0ing of itself, and would go in much 
the same way were the director to 


lay aside his stick or even to step off 
the podium, 





Seemingly Mr, Schneevoight moulds 
every phrase, sings every melody, 


Schneevoight Displays Srades every crescendo and decrescen- 


do, marshals every climax. To his 

lightest wish, the orchestra is sensitive 

Ne p ° ft ind eagerly responsive. Distinetly an 
W eauties O /emotional, a dramoatiz’ng leader, Mr. 
Schneevoight unmistakably ‘‘feels” the 

S , music in hand, and with him orches- 
cores | tra and audfence must needs feel it too. 


he Time Vande, Ps /G RG | enw Unexpected Beauties 
: f 4 ‘hose who prefer their classics pl d 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH e rather tha 


het. care for flowing line rather than 
2 /With emphasis upon detail rig 

Pare: j Ww p pon detail, might per- 
©O much had been said regard- | ‘laps complain that Mr. Schneevoight’s 
ing Georg Schneevoight’s ROR | interpretation of Beethoven’s Overture 
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the Programme stood the 
and when the performance 
O pass the keen expectations 


ply fulfi lea 


cs Mah! a } tended to be episodic 2 
knowledge of Sibelius’. Second Sym- | simos were a om anggidl breathtaie, a 
phony and his feats with that piece _certain effects were stressed at the ex- 
; : 4 i pense of musical conti r, 
in rehearsal, that in advance of ot Yet it was na ataar before such 
concert the interest in his conduct- | petformance of this music entranced 
in of J : and spell-bound, finding in it unsuspect- | 
sl the Boston Symphony ()r- } ed beauties, depths hitherto unpiaeneee | 

estra yesterday afternoon quite j and heights never before scaled, As | 
naturally centred in his j | blinding flash of tone came the final | 
Hse si ‘en S interpreta- | triumphant outburst, and an audience | 

at music, _held tense throughout the piece found 
[release in long-continued applause. 
a nd surely never before had Bo 

MASTER OF ORCHESTRA (heard so eloquent a pertormasen tia 

Last on Podradacong tone-poem. The brilliant ex- 
ordium flamed with power, the two 
“love scenes’’ were drenched in sen- 
suousness, the episodes of satiety and 
revulsion had an almost physical graph- 


icness. 





him was happy thought of the directors of 
the lesser band. His speedy and hearty 
acceptance Was evidence of his good will. 
All the week, since Mr. Schnéevoigt replaced 
him at Symphony Hall, he has been busy 


with rehearsals. For his programme will 
be no small tax upon his new torces. It 
traverses: Franck’s Symphony; Saint- 
Saens’s “Algerian Suite’: Debussy’s Pre- 


jude to “The Afternoon of a Faun’; the 
music to the Polish fete in Chabrier’s opera, 
‘Te Roi Malgré Lui.” 


| 
But long before this music of Finnish 


| 
Stru ‘j : 
| | uggles and Finnish triumphs was 
| reached indeed i 
eethowen i in the first bars of 
Bray parong 8 hird “Leonora” Overture 
wes hactise 9efan the concert, Mrs. Schnee- 
| ve g t's hearers were made aware that 
| | 4S conductor, he ig no mére specialist 


| Renan of his countrymen. 
| mark: | ' 
of able.as was his interpretation 


Shodan Symphony, his “readings” of the © 
~~ verture, of Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan” and, | 
| Within its narrower scope, of Mozart’s | 

“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” | 


| charming 
| Were no less compelling, no less signi- | 


; 
j 
; 


~ ficant 


re 


| Mr. Schneevoight would have us know, 


And following a climax of un- 
éexampled power, never had the close so 
seemed the music of exhaustion, of the 
cup of life drunk to the bitterest dregs, 


Sibelius Revealed 


bf 7 F ; ‘ 

To Strauss’ passion and tumult the 
pastoral opening of Sibelius’ Symphony 
made admirable foil. This music, so 


is the music of Finland happy and con- 
tented, and thus he played it. As vivid 
Was the impression, in the two succeed- 
‘ng movements, of Finland crushed by | 
Russia, while the episodes of consola- | 


tion were beautifully eloquent. Final- | 
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Mr. Schneevoigt Conducts | 
Boston Symphony Concert 


ly, truly heroic is the chief theme of 
‘the concluding movement, in which is 
‘limned the figure of the hero who is to | 


eee gape rl x Mage" dBi rv cy The eighteenth program of the Boston 


{ 

‘prought to this melody an ever greater Symphony OrcBestra, se | vee : 
power till at the end it became a veri- Schneevoigt as guest conductor, given: 
‘table blaze of tonal splendor. vesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, | 
| Here, then, was the music of Sibelius’ ei recTie | ads Wied 4 Rha | 





was: 

i. w no meas- a Eth ; We aatdtad Na. | 
| imaginings a before rei iar The Beethoven—Overture to Leonore, NO | 
jure omitted, no méa gq . 4 See: 73 | 


looked-for revelation had indeed been 
brought to pass. 


MONTEUX DIRECTS 
IN ROLE OF GUEST 


en «holy 10 t9 aM 
tag Popular Symphony Or- 
chestra at St. James 


Mozart—‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik.”’ | 
Strauss—‘Don Juan.” . ea 
Sibellus—Symphony No. 2 in D major, | 
op. 43. | 
Of course, the main interest of the aft- | 
ernoon centered about the personality 
of the conductor. Although generally 
the guest conductor system, so prev-| 
alent in certain parts of Hurope for the 
last few years, is hardly conducive to 
the highest state of perfection in or- 
chestral playing, yet now and again an 
exception serves a good purpose, The | 
exception of yesterday, if it served no 
other purpose, must have brought home 
audience which filled| tg the audience of these Friday after- 
noon concerts how fortunate they have 
been in Mr. Monteux as a conductor, 
yhen he appeared as guest CoM-| for it was he and he alone who formed | 
* irq + the People’s Symphony Or- | the orchestra as it now is, and without 
ede allie 7 17th concert of the sea~-} his years of painstaking labor the mag-~ 
2 gi da . afternoon. nificent instrument upon which Mr. 
Phe conga 4 was taken by 3 o'clock, @! Schneevoigt wrought his will would 
a Deitore the concert was due ag not netv have heen in existence : 
Been acini Mr Monteux raised his Judging Mr. Schneevoigt’s conducting 
ope = Te Ae at the rear of the! by a single hearing it would he difficult 
egiile aes packed with music lovers. | to over-praise it. Playing music which 
Fein bi st a. which was largely 8UZ-| has long been familiar, he nevertheless 
‘ali ight Shs oceasion, rose as the | succeeded in arousing and maintaining 
Paistinguiehed visitor entered the stage, | interest in his Pmeatr A Ae It. wire ht 
‘and joined in the hearty applause ac- | was never done throug it ‘“ Spt C: recht 
corded him by the audience. ' means so often resorted to by a Sa ing 
Mr. Monteux presented a program | conductor. Mr. Schneevoigt oe ae 
confined entirely to French composers. | dently is more deeply concel ned wt 
He opened the concert with Cesar) bringing about an adequate interpre ra 
Franck’s remarkable Symphony in D tion of the music than with seo . 
minor and that his selection and wiemas for personal display. erence we “ : ae 
tion were appreciated by his aud rg favored yesterday with & pe er quonae e 
was evidenced by round after round oO of Beethoven S ‘Leonore W ig v ‘A . 
|} applause which followed. 7” distinguished for its imaginative “iy 
| The first number after the intermiS- gay for a keen appreciation of its rite 
| sion was the Suite Algerienne by a matic import; a performance of Strauss 
Saens. This was succeeded by en hombastie tone poem no less effective; 
bussy’s “Prelude A L’Apres Midi le but above all for a rendering of r 
Faune” and by Chabriers Fete ong i belius’ second symphony that revealec 
naise’”’ from ‘Le Roi Malgre Lul, 7 “| unsuspected beauties in a work w hich, 
was the final selection played. 1 * in spite of its comparative familiarity, 
Monteux received another ovation ie has to a certain extent been enigmatic. 
fore he was permitted to leave LS There is nothing of the _virtuoso, 
stage. othing spectacular, about either Mi. 
‘“Schneevoigt or his conducting. He 
plays upon the orchestra with the skill 
of a master, yet never seeks to make 
an effect for its own sake alone. To 
him the music itself is of supreme im- 
portance and to itS proper interpreta- 
tion he brings a truly remarkable 
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wealth of imagination and poetic feel- | 
artists 


those few 
privilege to hear. 
among us might 


S. M. 


ing. He is one of 
whom it is a real 
Would that his stay 
be prolonged. 





and question over him, lt has 
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| Helsingfors, of 
|edly appears on 


edly to Kurope., 
| is to 
~ Porthwith rumor .buzzes and will not be 
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there is interest in the Symphony Or-- 

chestra, it is freely and loudly said that 

{the arrangement with Mr. Kusevitzky has 
| fallen through; that Mr. Schnéevoight is 
on trial as successor to Mr. Monteux;: 

that we of the public shall see—what we 

shall see. The truth or the error of these 

sayings is impossible to discover. One 

circumstance only stands clear: the obliga- 

tion of the trustees of the orchestra to clari-' 

fy this confusion as soon as it is in their 

A GUEST LEADS THE SYMPHONY | power so to do. They owe such enlight- 
enment to the public of concerts here and 

ORCHESTRA elsewhere, to the incoming conductor, to 


. name pnre the prestige, present and future of the 
Gossip, Rumor and a Confused Public— | orchestra, 


A Vehement Director Disposed to Wring 
the Last Drop From Every Measure— 
His Fortunes With Beethoven Drama- 
tized, Strauss Blurred, Mozart Plain- | 


Spoken and Sibelius Eloquently Tem- 
pered 


CONDUCTOR OF WILL, 
CONDUCTOR OF POWER, 
GEORG SCHNEEVOIGHT 


Suans, —AMeh, hi rp9y 


a ~- -e- eee 


_ Mr. Georg Schnéevoight is a towering 
and displayful person—a Herculean Finn, 
seemingly six feet tall, broad in proportion, 
_full-fleshed of body, aquiline of visage. He 
conducts with what elderly reviewers would 
call an “incomparable” yehemence. The 
ample tails of his morning coat sometimes 
stream in the gale of his motions; while 
those motions are nearly incessant. He '| 
'swings almost ceaselessly from left to 
right, from right to centre, from centre to 
unwisdom of visiting conduc-| left again that he may pounce upon some 
tors at the Symphony (Con-| choir, some particular player, for quality 
certs, the trustees and the| OT Quantity of tone, for emphasis or ac- 
management chose an unfortunate time to! cent upon the passing period. Not even 
0 doing, thor he evolsnt their quest,4 © sole-voles among the viriaiel Siam 
gossip Reteys nh ee unloosed A flood of bn p gu wage e S @ 
S! é mor by which neither he nor! music proceeds, Mr. Schnéevoight’s right 
comicionly belieree none renin ttn] Gem seeks, tee saseeers =e 
teux will end hi a nat prip aiay mir, Mon- | busy with contours and d i Tae 
“pega Savin iis term as conductor of the k xa ‘3 a > Sater a He 
deecabe ain, - die path: - te? as | Sadhent he yee Sua i od Sl ae 
usual beipitatishh fee a ne is making the F e lee ing eet Ee a 
SU: ar: $ for retirement. By an- 4 ° the singing instruments. He urges one 
nouncement of the trustees made last Sep- f Voice into the tonal mass. He dismisses 
have heard hi og) “py ah ore % es that j countedanns is as bus as his pt: se 
is an umeneuie a “5 gre eft: ages an in his glance he he have th ie vei 
Symphony | id sere ~ the public of the read his will with the music 3 At the ese, 
herald him habe ne cd wae Pei teba he is actually shaping it “with his ipa 4a) 
donna consieteie.'o hata ailes “Sth ge climax or at sudden contrast, he “on Ree 
th moa rnist pi stash ne ee DRE MERT his bulk, distends his statur Agen: 
Paw ed ot composers. mm Some quar- . é, launches 
ters, accordingly, there hae demur {| 2imself upon the orchestra, recedes like the 
even been ff 0Ceam-wave only to up-curl again. Those 
at he might not come to Boston after who take joy in the physical exercises of 
conducting are already hailing Mr. Schnée- 
voight as a master. 
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HATEVER the wisdom or the 














been 


Said th 
all, 
While 


dl this gossip goes the rounds, Mr. 
Georg 


schnéevoight of Stockholm, of 
Scheveningen, unexpect- 
aly &: the American scene and 
iS invited to conduct as guest in Sym- 
phony Hall. or what other purposes, if 
any, he has eome oversea is not made 
known, As present information stands, 
he is to be Buest of no other orchestra in 
the United States, The “personnel” of the 
Boston band runs about Singing his 
praises. ‘The manager departs unexpect- 
Mr. Monteux, it appears, 
conduct as guest in Stockholm. 





With the music in hand Mr. Schnéevoight 
has apparently a single purpose—to wring 
something out of every measure and to 
transmit it to his hearers with the utmost 
possible emphasis. In his view no bars, 
no sequence, is merely transitional—‘get- 
ing on,” as it were, with the tonal Story ; 
rounding the chosen form; providing rest 
and recuperation in the zest of composi- 
tion. Indeed, he exalts the composers of 
music beyond all other mortals, since he 
believes that at every instant they have 
something to say and are saying it force- 


Stilled, fully. No more, seemingly, has it oc- 


In New York, in Boston, wherever 
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it found its best translation in the open- D, T. W. Mc 
ing, lento and then allegro, movement. 
For the applause which greeted Mr. Mon- | 
teux’s initial entrance seemed insufficient, | 
under the circumstances, to unquiet the 
players. On the contrary, it apparently 
keyed them up until the sonorities sur- 
rounding the first theme emerged very 
definitely and persuasively. In the wood- 
wind interludes of this first movement, as 
in the majestic sweep of the greater part 

| of it, there was prompter response and 
finer phrasing than this orchestra has 
probably ever shown. For the _ second 

/-movement, the stinging of the harps had | 

‘no match at all in the pizzicato; addi- | 
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A Second Performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony on March 30 


PEUERTRGEUUERDETEELSEL ET 


In the Council of the Ancients the oldest in years and youngest 
in spirit is Mr. Philip Hale. He igs also the soundest critic 
America has had. On March 5, 1924, Mr. Hale will be three-score- 
years-and-ten. The dean of music critics in this country, he ig still 
its keenest discoverer of new or unusual beauty. . . . We are so 
used to Mr. Hale’s terse and unerring judgments that we accept 
them without sufficiently appreciating the wealth of learning, common 
sense and art from which they spring. What it would take the rest 
of us to say laboriously and incompletely in several pages he often 
crystallizes aptly in one sentence. His culture is wide. He has for- 
gotten—if he does forget—more books and music than most people 
ever read and hear. That his encyclopedal knowledge comprises all 
the delightful things which ordinary wisdom rates as.not worth know- 
ing is the real secret of his charm. Seldom partisan, he is never 
unjust. He can he caustic, which is healthy. More often he is 
gently humorous. Never is he flippant. If in a Boston paper he 
conducts a witty and informative department which runs the vertical] 
length of the page, it is because the space that properly belongs to 
him, below the horizontal double rule, does not exist in American 
journals. | 
Mr. Hale is of the brilliant family of old-world feuilletonistes and 
chroniqueurs, the Scholls, Claréties, and Wolffs. It is regrettable that. 
so far, Mr. Hale's fugitive articles and essays have not been collected 
ins book form. Other critics are known to be more intent upon the 
preservation of their less important products. A lasting monument, 
however, Mr. Hale has set himself in the programme books of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. They have become a model. Also, 
they remain unrivalled. As a critic, as an educator of public taste 
in music, Mr. Hale has exercised a Sway which is not merely local, 
but national in scope. Did the facetious Mr, de Pachmann have him 
in mind when he included Boston among the only three cities (Berlin 
and Rome were the other two) which, in his opinion, may boast of 
holding within their walls a musical critic? Surely neither in Europe 
nor in America the bird is so rare. But here, at least, Mr. Hale 
filles as one apart and in advance. May the eaglet of seventy soar 
on for many @ year to come. 
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Tm championing of progress does not exclusively belong to youth. 


HE expected has happened; but 
- it will lead to the unexpected. 
Every seat is already taken for the 
concert in Symphony Hall, on Sun. 
day afternoon, March 30, at which 
Mr. Monteux and the Symphony 
Orchestra: a quartet of solo-sing- 
ers; Dr. Davison, the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Chora] Soci- 
ety will join voices in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. The call for 
tickets is still urgent. Accordingly 
there will be a repetition of the con- 
certin Symphony Hall, on the even- 
ing of that same Sunday, March 380. 
That is to say: Twice in one city, 
within one day, Beethoven's Choral = 
Symphony will be heard from the = 
same forces. In a hundred vears, 
has it ever anywhere been so re- 
peated? 
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tional illustration of the fact that in| 
legato passages the players do well enough, | 
put that in the more secretive times they. 
are too self-conscious. Even Mr. Mon- 
‘'teux could not give such instants the. 
magic of individuality. Beyond that the 
, gnomish muttering of strings, and _ the 
early, dry notes of the chief theme were 
excellently turned. One of the. great 
‘charms, of course, of this Symphony is 
the recurrence of themes one and two in 
the final movement. Where they fell to 
the horns Mr. Monteux again was the 
catalytic and blender; where the wood- 
winds caught them he was once more the 
stimulant. 
-Saint-Saéng’s “‘Suite Algérienne,” though 
a trifle spotty, was pretty convincingly 
done. The element of the picturesque sticks 
‘mostly to the first two parts, where wind 
| the mingled sounds of streets and people 
and perhaps animals, all agreeably curious 
arid exotic. In the third part, the 
“Révérie du soir & Blidah,” Saint-Saéns is 
‘quite himself, and in a languid, impression- 
able mood. A good deal of poor violin 
playing at this point rather dampened the 
‘effect. The “Marche Militaire Francaise,” 
naturally the most spirited, fared the best. 
be Delightful as even the outline of Debus- 
gy’s “Prélude A 1’ Aprés Midi d’un Faune” 
‘may be, it was.considerable of a venture 
to include it in yesterday’s programme. To 


(Reprinted from the Musica! terly 
catch the delicate graduations of wood and TnannrA. Ar ef, . o 9 op . 
flute and violin the most accomplished or- 


chestra is none too apt. The nwastoral of mervuenueeocsceaseevnenceaneesousonceeueeseeuverucontggsunasseeneesensseocssaeneeaeacevespovetseensteraveeeaeevnonetveeenmannpenin 
impression- | <osshasaseersisisettidessesentbdteaenbenmitpasenrinnnmeinenneass sian te atta 
subtle intent—in particular the | 


istic pastoral—is rare é6tuff. ‘‘Nature can- 


not be surprised in undress,’”’ said Emer- | 


} 7 9 ‘a I sleiilileiainia ai a a 
son. “Beauty breaks in everywhere.” De- | _ ) 
bussy here came very near surprise; and LN | aoeeeeneennynnnnereenee aeeeneneneneneenene 


that is precisely what renders the inter- 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Ravel’s “Scheherazade” 
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CARL FLESCH 
This Virtuoso Is a Hungarian. He Is Not 
Entirely a New Comer to America, for He 
Began a Tour of This Country. in the 
Spring of 1914. The War Compelled Him 
to Return to Europe. 
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Violinist Gives Polished In- 


terpretation of Beetho- 
| ven Concerto 
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ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


“STEVENSONIANA” 
Yenoht -—_—_Mek. 22.1924 


By PHILLIP HALE 


ea 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
“or, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony hall. Carl Flesch was the 
Sulo violinist. The program was as fol- 
lows: Haydn. Symphony C major (B: 
and HH. No. 7): Hill, “Stevensoniana,’’ 


Se 


Suite No. 2. after poems from R. Lj. 
Stevenson’s 'Child’s Garden of Verses’’: 


Beethoven, concerto for violin; Wagner, 


Ride of the Valkyries, 

A few years ago Mr. Hill composed 
& Suite inspired by four poems in 
Stevenson’s. ‘Child's Garden of Verses.”’ 
The Suite was played in Boston, after it 
had been brought out in New York, 

In 1921 Mr. Hill wrote music suggest- 
ed by Stevenson's Armies in the Fire.”’ 
The next year saw the composition of 
music for ‘The Dumb Soldier’ and 
“Pirate St ay.’ Walter Damrosch 
brought out this Second Suite in New 
York on March 29, 1923. The perform- 
ance yesterday was the first in Boston. 

Mr. Hill says ih a modest note pub- 
lished in the program book: ‘“[hese 
little pieces, although attempting to re- 
flect the mood of Stevenson’s verses are 
not primarily descriptive music.” No, 
these pieces are fortunately not descrip- 
tive, nor are they panoramic. Mr. Hil] 
Says, they are expressive of moods. One 
might find them just as interesting if 
they had no title, and the hearers were 
allowed to imagine at will. 

And if the hearer were inclined to be 
hypercritical, having read ‘Armies in 
the Fire,’ he might find the armies in 
the music formidable rather than phan- 
tom. 

This Suite contains many delightful 
pages. Like Mr. Deems Taylor, whose 
“Alice Through the Looking Glass’’ was 
heard here not long ago, Mr. Hill is 











FLESCH SOLOIST 
\ AT SYMPHONY 





Fe Se 
the frankest manner. Nor is he afraid 

to write in a way to please the general 
public. His music. however, is not 
Stuffed with commonplaces, the plati- 
tudes that are sure to win applause. 
His harmonic schemes are modern with- 
out being wilfully forced; his instru- 
mentation is ingenious, it has color, it 
is refined, but not super-refined. A 
musician, would at once acknowledge 
the technical skill lightly, not pedanti- 
cally displayed. There are pages which 
at once suggest the innocent faith of 
child-life, for there are stil] unsophisti- 
cated children, and one hopes that many 
still believe in Santa Claus, fairies, 
giants and the benevolent if sometimes 


too generous stork. The second section 
in«“‘Armies in the Fire’ has the ap- 
propriately child-like quality charming | 





in its unaffected simplicity; somewhat 
in the MacDowell mood, the MacDowell 
of the smaller and more intimate plano 
pieces,, | 

Mr. Hill, who was present, must have 
been as pleased with the performance 
aS the audience with his music, Mr. 
Monteux had prepared the performance 
with his customary care, and the or- 
chestra was eloquent. 

It was a pleasure to hear a symphony 
by Hadyn that was not too familiar, the 


ee ae 


| one played yesterday had not been per- 


formed at ,these concerts for 20 years, |} 
This is passing strange for it is one | 
cj the most grateful of the many. How 
beautifully the adagio and the trio of 
the minuet were played! And here the 
exquisite taste of Mr. Monteux and the 
euphony of the orchestra were fully 
revealed. | 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” as a 
concert piece has somewhat aged. Even 
in a performance of the opera. The 
chief interest today is in seeing how the 
ride is scenically managed. I 
A day may come when some violin- | 
ist will have the courage to make lib- 
eral cuts in the first movement of Bee- 
' 
| 


_thoven’'s intolerably long-winded econ- 


certo with its: endless repetitions, and 
omit the finale with its cheap and hie- 
cuping theme altogether, Mr. Flesch 
Bave a calm, contemplative, polished in- 
terpretation, rather than a vital] and 
arresting one. We were told that the 
cadenzas were by Leonard. Cadenzas 
as a rule are a nuisance. In this in- 
Stance the result of the thematic re- 
capitulation was less distressing than | 
| 


—_— 


is Often the case. / 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program of next week is as fol- | 
lows: Tchaikovsky, ‘Pathetic Sym- | 
phony; Schenck, ‘‘In a Withered Gar- | 
den,’’ (first time here): de Falla, Nights 
in Gardens of Spain (first time here, 
if not in America); Chabrier, Overture 
to “Gwendoline.” 
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CARL FLESCH 
This Virtuoso Is a Hungarian. He Is Not 
Entirely a New Comer to America, for He 
Began a Tour of This Country in the 
Spring of 1914. The War Compelled Him 
to Return to Europe. 
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Stuffed with commonplaces, the plati- 


| ) tudes that are sure to win applause. 

* His harmonic schemes are modern with- 

ie out being wilfully foreed: his instru- 
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titation is ingenious, it has color, it 
‘fined but not super-refined. A 
“Iicilan, would at once acknowledge 
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Suggest the innocent faith of 


terpretation of Beetho- hild-life, for there are still unsophisti. 


children, and one hopes that many 


ven Concerto believe In Santa Claus. fairies, 


benevolent if sometimes 


- is COO generous , The second section 
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‘d with the performance 
Concert Of the Bosto: ‘€ With his music. Mr. 
Monteux, 


prepared the performance 
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and the trio of 
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Birthday Encomiums from 
Philip Hale in the Musical Quarterly 
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“The Eaglet of Seventy” - | 


Carl Engel to 


The championing of progress does not 


exclusively belong to youth. 


In ' the 


council of the ancients the oldest in 


years and youngest in 
Philip Hale. 
critic America has had. 
1924, 
years-and-ten. 
critics in this 


He 


Mr. Hale 


will 
The dean of 
countr¥, 


spirit is Mr. 
is also the soundest 
On March 65, 
be three-score- 
music 


he is still its 


keenest discoverer of new or unusual 


beauty. .« e e 
Hale’s terse and unerring 


We are so used to Mr. 


judgments 


that we accept them without sufficient- 
ly appreciating the wealth of learning, 
common sense and art from which they 
spring. What it would take the rest ot 
us to say laboriously and incompletely 
in seweral pages 


aptly in one sentence. 
He has forgotten—if he 
books 


wide. 
forget—more 
most people ever read and. hear. 
his encyclopedal 


he 


| 


he often crystallizes 
His culture is 
does 
music than 
That 


and 


knowledge comprises 
all the delightful things which ordinary | . 
wisdom rates as not worth knowing is pare’ 
x! r neither 
the real secret of his charm. 
partisan, he is never unjust. 
caustic, which is healthy. 
is gently humoroys. 


Seldom 
He can be 
More often 
Never is he 


ducts”a wit 
ment W 
the page, 
properly be 
zontal double rule, do 
American journals. 
Mr. Hale is of the brillian 
feuilletonistes and 
the Scholls, Clareties 
It is regrettable that, so far, | 
fugitive articles and essays | 
ed in book fori. | 
be more in- | 


t family of 
chroni- 


old-world 
and 


queurs, 
Wolffs. 
Mr. Hale’s 
have not been collect 
Other critics are known to 

tent upon the preservation of their less 
important products. A lasting monu- | 
however, Mr. Hale has set him- | 
books of the Bos- | 
They have | 


ment, 
gelf in the program 


ton Symphony Orchestra. | 
Also, they remain ull- | 
' 


‘become @ model. 
rivalled. As 4 critic, as aN educator? | 
of public tastes in music, Mr. Hale has 
exercised a Sway which is not merely 
but national in scope. Did the 
de Pachmann have him 
he included Boston among 
eg (Berlin and Rome 
which, in his 
within 
Surely 


local, 
facetious Mr. 
in mind when 
the only three citi 
were the other two) 
opinion, may boast of holding 
walls 2 musical critic: 
in Europe nor in 
bird is so rare. But here, 
Mr. Hale flies as one apart an 
vanee. May the eas 
for many a year tv come. 
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IN HONOR OF M. MONTEUX 


DA and. 


Conductor of Symphony Orches 


Tendered Receptio 


Mba t4. Lad } 
ra to Be 


n Monday by New 


| England Conservatory of Music 


A reception to M. Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor of the Beston Symphony Orchestra, 
‘will be tendered by the New England Con- 


-servatory of Music 
noon, in Recital I 
(o'clock. This 
an expression of 
' faculty and 


reception is 
the 
students 


next Monday after- 
fall, from 4.30 to 6 
intended to be 
appreciation of the 
of Mr. Monteux’s. 


distinguished service to the orchestra and 


i to American music 
| years. All students, 
mer students of 
vited to attend this 


ing thelr appreciation of the generous 


the conservatory 


during the past five 
alumni and other for- 
are in-| 
thus show- 
in- 


reception, 


terest which Mr. Monteux has at all times 


America the | 


let of 70 soar on | 
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Second ‘Stevensoni- 
ana’ Played for First 


Time Here : 
——SAh uh, 22. bad 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In making 

rs making the programme for the 
“hippos concerts ot this week 
Mr. Monte re Wh 
y ee Sgn Was singularly kind to 

“award Burling Hi | 
ngame Hill, whose sec-’ 
ond “Stevencnn} , Waka tadlasshat 
otevensoniana” suite 


ost 


ns was yes- 
terday pl: f | 
ay ayed for the fi | : 
7 j ; e first : 
Boston. vipa 
This is r 
his is not say that | ill” 
Pie to say that Mr. Hill’s 
delightful music 
made agreeable 
any circumstance. 


would not havei 
impression under 
shone resplendent a eb a 
Ie In a setting that 
Or one reason or another 


none too inspiritj 
- too Inspiriting, 


proved 


CARL FLESCH SOLOIST 
| the 
“ymphony by 
in Breitkopt 
that 


First 
. on program mie 


Stood R 
Haydn, numbered seven 
and WHartel’s Catalogue 
RON ar pig 
ha ne unheard here for some 20) 
lat’ the piece 
thus neglected 
surprising, 


has 
vears, 
should 
rt is not altogether 
eugene at ii it is one of the 
er Sting of the 12 which Haydn | 
or his concerts in London, Nor 1 


yesterday’ 
-*Uady S performs : 
. Hf ee as ance sl : 


been have 


least 
wrote 
did 
that 


Save 


story.’’ 


we rotten for the task in hand. The 1 
lace y came and went as though it 

la in the day’s work. ‘ 
ms land aan of yesterday was Carl. 
re sein after an absence of 10 vears 
alt. violinist making his second 
mre ci at the concerts of the Bos- 
ey AM 3 geri Orchestra. Wise, be-+ 
Yrs nt the opportunities that -it 
aby a m, if unfortunate from the 
ata hs, by nature of the piece itself 
reef sai rage te choice of Beethoven's 
Aebinna ae dignified, musicianly per- 
tgp commanding breadth of style 
, a certain nobility of tone, Mr 


| Flesch had } . 
1 in the Concerto of Beethoven 


an excellent vehicle for the display of 


his finest, most individual qualities. 
Hearers Like It 


Let this Concerto, despite manv 
Sages of beauty in the aie two when: 
ments, has, through too frequent re att. 
tion as well as through its own ; 
cursiveness, at last, become more th . 
little tiresome to hear. Well mf nt? : 
music critic’s Litany ask delive ota 
from further performance of the pry me 
art least for a dozen years or So. It is. 
but lair to add, however, that Mr. | 
Mlesch’s plaving of this wiknie 
, evident pleasure to vesterday’s | 
audience. loud and long rang the mau 
peroee at the end of the first movs- 
da and when the piece was done Mr. | 
j : SA! 1) was reealled Mnahnv times rise 

in 1919 Mr. Hill’s first “Stevensoniana” 
vate was plaved here under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rabaud, and.so generally 
was it liked and so warmly was it r : 
ceived that there has been reason to 
wonder why a repetition of it was n ¢ 
forthcoming. Meanwhile Mr. Hill ha 
composed a second set, in general style 
and content similar to its predecesso 
and, as it seemed yesterday, by Tae 
means unworthy of its companionship. s 


“Dumb Soldier” Poetical 


The. three of Stevenson's 
“The Child’s Garden 
served Mr. Hill as 
ent music are ‘‘Armies in the Fire.” 
Che Dumb Soldier’ and “Pirate 
: . For the first of these Mr. Hit 
as written a brief orchestral march, 


poems from | 
of Verse,” which 
basis of this pregs- 


_appropriately light and fanciful 
: b ~4it < 5 e 
no means trite Mela 


or trivilal—-an achleve- | 
ment more difficult than at first blush | 
would appear. In this and in the “Pirate 
Story.” with its amusing, not too heavi- 
ly humorous suggestion of the charg- 
ing cattle, is music that {s in the broad- | 
er sense descriptive. 
But in ‘‘The Dumb Soldier’’ Mr. Hill | 
has written music not of scene and ac- 
tion but of mood and musing, musie 
charged with poetry and fancy, the fit- 


taken in the conservator j 
-rvato and its pupils. any 
. had an: tin count t f V 
4 gx Cc erpart of Stevenson’s imag- 





inings. A composer learned in the ways. 
and means of modern orchestration, Mr. 
Hill has here made three scores that 
abound fn piquant or beautiful instru- 
mental combinations that, orchestrally 


as well as melodically and harmonical- 


ly, altogether achieve the purpose for 
which they were designed. 

Kver alert to find musie that. wil! 
bring a symphony concert to sonorous 
and cheering conclusion, Mr. Monteux 
set at the end of yesterday’s programme 
Wagner’s ‘‘Ride of the Valkyries.” But 
however stirring and effective in the 
opera house, the “‘Ride”’ is at best no 
more than vividly graphic theatre mu- 
sic. And its fitness for place in a sym. 
phony concert may for some seem open 
to question. 


FLESCH SOLOIST AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Hill’s “Stevensoniana” Is 
Warmly Applauded 
Y hete 


—~ ——ffiuk, SE hall 


' familiar to all frequenters of the Pops, 

Carl Mlesch, remembered by some from | 
his previous appearance as soloist in) 
1914, reappeared at the Symphony con- | 
cert yesterday and gave an individual | 
and compelling interpretation of the | 
Beethoven concerto. The only novelty | 
| was the first performance at these con- ; 
certs of Prof E. B. Hill's second “Stev- | 


fana’”’ suite, purporting to illustrate 

yah t Samy tom rae Chitd’s Garden of 

erse.”” The applause both for Mr 

| Flesch and for Mr Hiill’s plece was 
| hearty. 


| “Stevensoniana” is really a little sulte 
with three movements, It is scored for 
full orchestra with an ingenuity come: 
_ times too self-conscious. he music : 
‘what some sentimental adults think 
‘children ought to like Although most 
children would no doubt prefer a more 
exciting Piece, such as Stravinsky's 
| “Rites of Spring.” Mr Hill's amiable 


| - | , 
it with an energy that was no 
aiwate | am 1 dire teal. Pinesue of style, | 
though less needed’ in Haydn than in) 
Mozart, cannot well be disregarded by | 
‘any conductor undertaking’ to direct 18th 
| ry classics.’ , ’ 7 
NTT a athoven concerto, thrice fa- 
millar as it is to regular. attendants 
at Symphony concerts, remains the 
best number yet produced for solo 
violin and orchestra. Mr Flesch not 
merely executed several EREONTY, 5 MA: 
denzas with marked tas‘e as var os 
with the skill one has come to a 
for granted from violinists; he also 
played the whole piece ee thang it 
ant a ood dea oO ; 
olAtile a musician of eminence, no 
» fiddler. 
ggg ye movement seemed ven 
sluggish in pace and a bit sentimenta ~ 
ized The depariure of Mr eqmenn 
from the orchestra was yeh pty A 
by at least one liste : ) 
Ala the magical taps on a 
kettle drum with yy this concerto 
beg was lost yes*erday. 
ome memory of what witha dN gs th 
7 . s perfect a performance 
| ache 8 has ever been given colored 
 onete ,opression. Kreisler played, z 
ae under Dr Muck in 1915. The new 
movement went the best na ore rn 
Flesch played marvellously we 1 
passage where the theme falls to 
'golo instrument. Pe 
ay number was 2. conce Mu 
FF le bg Ride of the Valkyries 


¢ icerts 

st heard at the regular conc , 
Beit ges time ‘‘Handel S Largo we 
last heard there, kh pa is 7 ie — 
' CU! r playing at these conce 
cine eit not made “3 hak ig oad 

y j ra 
Wagner himself of a hh AA ps 
| mas. r 

one of his music dram Rigg Mag > > 
P at no excerpts were to | 
9 ing +B Symphony concerts was 
no doubt too severe; but why wh + $8 
‘obviously the hard-won proud s andard 
' of the Symphony programs, 4 standard 
certainly BNGUEDRENRE RES as ae 

|} equalled anywhere {ha oo RP 

| performance was noisy and oo y 


Carl Flesch Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


The nineteenth concert of the Bos- 


jierr n- 
little suite will ‘ngratiate. itself with a ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mo 


lic. He has ex- het 
Fe ee oe oe and dubious vein teux, conductor, was given 


| ploite 


yesterday 


‘4 Svmphonv T ro- 
| of fantasy with considerable musical Jrternoon in Symphony Hall. The Pp 


_craftsmanship. 


Haydn in C major, xram: | : Hh | 
mag not bean played here since 1904. Its Symphony in C major (B. & H. 


minuet is: unsurpassed A any 18th cen- 


tury symphony except 


ozurt’s “Jupl- “stevensoniana”’ Suite No. 2 


ter.” The finale is a rondo which to (‘oncerto for Violin 


seandalously lively for the Symphony 


concerts if written by an unknown. The 


many of the over-serious would seem pide of the Valkyries 
“hi ; ¢ one 
| are less remark- This program was hardly 


,other two movements 


Carl Flesch was the violinist. 
| Oo 


arouse. the greatest enthusiasm, al- 


tra- 
“The audience plainly was glad to hear ;pough it undoubtedly pleased the ultra 


the Haydn, coming near the end of 
| season in 


which classics have been 


. of people like Dvorak 
eee chaikoveky. Mr Monteux con- 


ae conservatives, those dwellers in a. musi- 
cal Stone Age, who scarcely admit Was- 
11er’s music to the symphony concerts. 


A ‘Haydh symphony is all very well and 
we for oné are not averse to hearing’ 
even two or three of them in the course 
of a season, but the combination of one 
of them and the Bethoven violin con- 
certo on the same afternoon is not a 
happy one. 

This concerto has long been considered 
as a test for a violinist. Ina certain 
sense it is one, for any violinist who can 
make this music interesting or appeal- 
ing must indeed possess magical quali- 
ties. So far we have discovered no one 
who can do this for us, at leasr, and we 
have heard a respectable number of 
those esteemed to be among the pgreat- 
est, in this piece. None may deny the 
| Sublimity of Beethoven's genius, but this 
does not imply that every composition 
from his pen is a masterpiece. Beeth- 
oven himself, in spite of the natural ad- 
miration which composers feel for their 
own handiwork, on various occasions 
expressed himself in no uncertain terms 
regarding compositions Which did not 
satisfy him as his ideals of art grew and 
broadened. And again, why do not vio- 
linists realize that much music has been. 
written for their instrument in these | 
latter years which is crying for a hear- 
ing. Only Mr. Spalding has had the cour- 
age to depart from the beaten track and/| 
his experiment may well be imitated by 
his brethren of the bow. | 


ee 
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Variety which is often Called “solid.” 
| By many, such a style is considered as | 
‘right and proper to be listened to, par- 
| ticularly by the younger generation, 
Who often demand qualities which are 


| 
| 


Mr. Flesch’'s performance was of the lhe 
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MR. MONTEUX RUNS A GAMUT OF 


COMPOSERS 
——Mird, 22. 1924 


re _— 


Pie Annals 


Haydn Through a Little Symphony fot 
an Expert Orchestra—Beethoven When 
He Chooses to Charm, Mr. Flesch Assist- 
ing—Mr. Hill Finds Warm Voice and a 
New Freedom—Wagnerian Postlude 


De 


ITH a divided mind the twen- 
tieth-century hearer listens to 
a Symphony by Haydn as 
played in these days by an 


able conductor and an expert orchestra. 


Mr. Monteux fulfilled the annua] rite yes-' 
terday afternoon, choosing for revival a 
Symphony in Cc major, written for the 
composer's concerts in London and last 
ard in Boston twenty years ago. Prob- 


lably eight-tenths of the audience took 


largest pleasure in the bright flow of 


Haydn’s melodies and in his light-fingered; 
transparent workmanship. By all of his 
| not good for them, just as they always °™Phonies that this generation knows, he 
| demand cake and candy in the place of ‘8 the most dependable of composers, There 
ore nourishing food. To us, solid in “8S the Minuet, with a pretty tune for 


this connection | ig synonymous with middle meéasures, that ought long since 
dull, to have been caught into operetta, Per- 


\*, ar, Hill, the eminent professor in} haps it has in Vienna, 
Harvard University, inspired by three! posers of trifles 
poems from Stevenson's “A Child’s Gar-! and 


den of Verses,” has Written agreeable, 
| although not particularly distinctive 
music, Which he has skilfully orches- 
trated. The movements of this suite are ; 
in march rhythm; “The Dumb Soldier,” ° 
which is delicately sentimental, after the ! 
qwenner of MacDowell, and “Pirate | 


| 


/}#nd none is attempted. They serve to ] 
Pass a few moments agreeably, without 
| caving behind them a deep or lasting | 
jA™pression. None the less they display a. 


where the eom- 
may also be sch Olarly, 
none the worse for their learning, 


There was the circling Finale, with two or 
three neat motivs lightly churned into 


erpetual rhythmie motion. Faney and 


| severally entitled “Armies in the Fire,” “¢xterity smiled at each other through 


he first movement. The. second sang— 
Ot Out of Bach-like de pths in Bach- 
ike glows, nor yet through Mozartean 


lheiooal which brings about a brilliant ™Mmelancholies—pbut amiably, and with senti- 
| close. No sreat depth of emotion is ment as though Haydn for 
| called for by the Subject of these pieces, were 


the instant 
pressing our collective hands and 
ooking into our coilective eyes, 

There is no easier music to hear than 


Haydn’s. He is not Super-sensitive and 


| certain whimsical fancy which is alto- | ‘Toublous like Mozart, or stressful and 
| gether delightful and the perfection of | StTiding like Bach or Handel. He pleases 
| their workmanship cannot but arouse! PY his matter, which seems melodious sim- 


the D9 Naty respect and admiration. | Plicity; pleases also by his manner, since 
mM : 3 Mele. 23, one. S. M. ‘ was his habit to be a good craftsman, 
© SS ee ee Yet that same music is not an easy mm 
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‘ROM THE ANCIENTS, 
FROM THE CLASSICS, 
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to write. Sét this Symphony in C major! 
beside six or eight workaday symphonies 


out of Haydn’s own Vienna in 1790, and 


it soon appears that such melodies as his 
did not come at call; while such skill as he 
plied was not at every finger-tip. There 
must be a touch of genius in his flowing 
measures, since none others, except Mo- 
zgart’s, survive from a plenteous day. There 
must also be a touch of divination im those 
easy-going modulations and mutations; for 
now and again, even in 1924, they do sur- 
prise the ear. And Haydn knew full well 
that surface-polish is preservative against 
the gnawing years. Less than fair, less 
than true is it to dismiss him as a bon 
homme with a nest of .unes in his head 
or to set him in a concert as a symphon.c 
lollipop. Maybe, he was genius of simplici- 
ties, 

Meanwhile, the other two-tenths cf the 
audience were preferring the orcnestra to 
the composer. Wisely Mr. Monteux re- 
duces it until it is not too big-voiced and 
heavy-footed for a_ slender, light-paced 
musie. Prudently, he balances the choirs 
so that the strings shall have no more 
advantage than Haydn usually gave them. 
Crisply and lightly he beats out a Vivace 
or a Rondo. He will not smear and sen- 
timentalize through measures of susta ined 
song. Happily unelaborated goes his 
Haydn. The rest he leaves to such grace 
and charm of phrase and accent and eu- 
phony as the string choir gained in the 
Minuet, to such beauty of tone as strings 
and reeds and horns wove about the 
slower-moving song. In Haydn, crystal- 
clear, the sechestra, if not the audience, 
knows the fineness of Mr. Monteux's ear. 


This sensibility in the conductor and 
plasticity in the orchestra was salvation-— 


Mr. Fiesch materially assisting-—to Beet-) 


hoven’s Concerto for V iolin, Of course 
it has been played to excess at the Sym- 
phony Concerts since to and fro will the 
violinists go in their treadmill of Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, Mendelssohn and 
Chaikovsky, Lalo and Saint-Saéns, with 
now and then a retreat to Bach or Mozart 
or a side-trip into (oldmark or Glazunoy. , 
United voices cry aloud for new Concertos, 
for Violin but no sooner is one written 
say by Elgar or Dohnanvi or Schelling or 
Powell—than equally united voices decline 
to play it. Only a new masterpiece, it 
seenis, will aontent these fiddlers” of 
mediocre Mendelssohn, mechanical Saint- 
Satins and empty Gilazunov. Waiting to 
disagree about it, they wear the stock- 
pieces bare, which process pleases most 
of these virtuosi, since as they fondly 
believe, they can reclothe them with their 
particular ‘nersonality.” Many times, the 
innocent Beethoven, who had some ‘“‘ner- 
sonality’ of his own, has been their vic- 
tim. They have stifled him in elaborate 
mechanics; inflated him with “‘interpreta- 
tion”? given him every voice but his own. 


“Once within memory, Beethoven’s Con- 
cefte escaped this fate--and the audience 
boredom——when Mr. Kreisler and Dr. Muck 
played it. Again yesterday it was as for- 
tunate at the hands of Mr. Flesch and 
Mr. Monteux Plainly, they were of one 


mind as to. éhe substance and the styie' 


of the mus: ic—that it ran lightly in mel- 
lifluous song or adroit pattern- -weaving 


that it was designed to charm rather than | 


impress; that it was musie of artifice and 
faney, not music of emotion and imagery ; 


that the voice of the violin should thread | 


and gleam across the voices of the orches- 
tral background. An intimate music, a music 
for virtuosi, a music of all the graces and 
all the refinements is this Concerto. Light- 
toned. low-voiced, in endless shadings and 
euphonies, in phrases suavely moulded, in 
transitions finely spun, Mr. Monteux kept 
his orchestra. He declined to “whip up” 
the final Rondo till it snapped; embroid- 
ered, not stencilled, the abounding figures 
of the first movement, neither strained 
nor thickened. the orchestral voices in the 
slow song. 

Like-tempered Was Mr. Flesch. His 
tone was. silken, lustrous, fine-textured, 
sensitive, free from technical flaw, poised 
unerringly to the music. He knew grace 
ot contour and gradient, caught the play 
of figure and arabesque; made ornament 
seem faney and modulation impulse; wove 
his measures in luminous and everchang- 
ing pattern. Here sentiment colored his 
playing. There light rhythmic verve ani- 
mated it.. Again it charmed by undulation 
and shimmer—the fine motion, the bright 
reflection, of Beethoven so composing. The 
cadenzas were as added graces, Best of 
all neither conductor nor violinist overdid 


this elegance, this sensibility Only in 


‘the repetitions of the Finale did the Con- 


certo begin to cloy. Of a truth and of a 
verity, there are other ways with music 
than Mr. Schnéevoigt’s —and Beethoven 
could also write virtuoso-pleces, 


The novel music of the day Was Mr. Kd- 
ward Burlingame Hiil’s Second Suite of 
“Stevensoniana’’—-no semi-failure accord- 
ine to precedent with sequels; rather, sur- 
prising re -yelation of new powers and new 


“freedoms in the composer. Again Mr. Hill 


has found imaginative prompting in verses 
of “A Child’s Garden’’—from “Armies in 
the Fire,’ phantom ‘troops in the red 
flame, phantom cities, fallen, in the gray- 
ing embers; from “The Dumb Soldier,’ who 
buried in the turf of spring by summer- 
time knew—and kept—many a secret of 
nature; from “Pirate Story” of voyaging 
in the basket over the meadow with the 
cattle for bold buccaneers, Again Mr, Hill 
has written with exceeding choiceness and 
aptness of method and means. He is not 
only studious, for example, of instru- 
mental timbres; with them he is also piquant 
upon the ear and pr ic King Lo Lhe imagination. 
By predilection and practice, he shuns the 


— asy and apparent modulation, tha con- 


venient harmonic background... Yet in 2p EMEC cs SAMAR, 


“Stevensoniana’’ he neither over-labors his 


matter or over-subtilizes his manner. Now 


out. again, he inclines to Ravel-like, even Called Back to ; 
France by Death 


to “modernistic,” procedures; yet he uses 
them in his own way. His music of the 
past has achieved line as well as color in- 
tegrity as well as suggestion. ) 
The shortcoming has been an appreciable 
dryness of mood and expression. Imagina- 
tion there was, but it never quite warmed. 
ae est there was, but it never cut quite free,. 
There were signs of heat and of emancipa-|! 
tion in the first Suite of “Stevensoniana.” 
Now, in the second, they stand fulfilled 
Not within recollection has Mr. Hill writ. 
ten with such gusto as in the music from} 
“Pirate Story.’ His invention is fertile: 
his means leap to his hand. Merry-paced 
1s tne music, rocking to the gayety of the 
verse, Heartily the periods unfold ex- 
uberant are the rhythms: the instrumental 
timbres ring; mock-merry is the catas- 
trophe, | 
Mor once hear Mr. Hill in high snieiter | 
Hear him also in fine intensity of mood and | 
beauty of expression. The child-like fan- | 
cles Of “The Dumb Soldier” are but sug | 
gestion to him for music of ea, 
. ll 
the starry hours. | 
And the springing of the nowers: 
And the fairy things that pass 
In the forests of the 
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Mute Was the soldier; of these secrets and 

Of the tell-tale talk of bee and butterfiv 

and bird. Mr. Hill speaks out in measures 

that shimmer with this Visioning; stir with 

the mystery through. which it would pierce, 

quiver with the prompting vistfulness, echo | 

With the haunting regret. Behind his im- 2 

agination enkindled and ;:ttuned. It seeksi 

and it gains outlet in the music; while (Photo by Bachrach) 
fineness of texture and precision of means. MME. PIERRE MONTEUX 
Only deepen the mood, heighten the sug 

Sestion, draw closer the beauty. For Oi a Sn Nee 
Mr. Hill has seen and known, warmed and| 


Wwritter . whereas j e io wn 
in ro l My, vhere es in the music from “‘Armies MOTHER? Ss DEATH CALLS 


ire,” he is still at his studious con- 


~ een “~*~ 


—— te 
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triving and resourceful suggestion. With MME. MONT ux HOME 


reason, a. audience, plentiful in applause an lake —— wlth» 80.194 
for conducter and violinist. for Symphony} Conductor's Wife Arriv ‘ 9 

“ae ; d ed from 
and Concerto, redoubled ror him its clap-| Krance Two Ww k 
Ping. Given .a Bostonian modernist, prop-| ime Pjerr | \ , vette Ago 
erly placed, and Symphony Hall of a Kri-| sh cr Mlonteux, wife of the 
day afternoon would probably ring with conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
plaudits. 'Chestra, has been suddenly called to 

—— -|France by the news of 

The after-piece was the music that ‘ oe.) death of afoony isthe Ma Ee 

. SGT pag eet can Tart ae rn par . r ime. Monteux 
ner set at the beginning of the third act cf will Sail Saturday. She came fro 
“Die Walkiire’ for Wotan’s daughters, "Trance two weeks ago, intending to $6 
warrior maids, riding the tempests. For. the With her husband at the close of (Fee 
hundredth time it silenced those who doubt symphony season. M. Monteux is Bags d 
his elemental might and magnificence, the pleting his five-year term as conductor 
flood of his invention, the sweep of his + ae soston Symphony Orchestra, In 
powers, It affirmed as well, by no means gee” he will join his family in France, 
incidentally, the ability of Mr. Monteux iaiivui . . 
to drive an orchestra. Tt Po... 
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Mr. Car: FLescu was born on October 9, 1873, the son of a| 
physician, at Moson, Hungary. At the age of six he began to 
study the violin, but he did not have adequate instruction until 
in 1883 when he went to Vienna. He entered the Gymnasium there 
in 1883, and in 1886 he became a inember of Jakob Griin’s violin 
class in the Vienna Conservatory, Having studied there for three 
years, he went to Paris and in 1890 took lessons of Eugéne Sauzay 
and Martin Marsick at the Paris Conservatory. In 1892 he took 
a second prize as a pupil of Sauzay; in 1893 a second prize and 
in 1894 a first prize as a pupil of Marsick. The other first prize 
in 1894 was Pauline Roussillon, a pupil of Garein. In 1895 Mr. 
Ilesch began to give concerts, at first in Vienna and Berlin. The 
Roumanian Government offered him in 1897 the position of violin 
teacher at the Royal Conservatory in Bucharest. He was the leader 
of the Queen of Roumania’s (Carmen Syly: ’s) string quartet. Re- 
maining at Bucharest for five years he was made “Kammervi rtuos,.” 
In, 1902-03 he gave concerts. “At the end of 1902 he was appointed 
a teacher at the Amsterdam Conservatory. In 1908-09 he made 
Berlin his home. 

In 1910 he published ‘“Urstudien.” He has edited hew editions | 
of Kreutzer’s Etudes, violin works of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
twenty Etudes of Paganini, and with Arthur Schnabel the violin 
Sonatas of Mozart. | 

He played for the first time in the United States at a concert | 
of the Philharmonic Society in New York, January 22, 1914 (Beet-. 
hoven’s Concerto). 

He played in Boston at a concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 3, 1914 (Brahms’s Concerto), 

Returning to the United States in 1923, Mr. Flesch played with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Beethoven’s concerto on December 14-15 
in Philadelphia, and in New York on December 18 Brahms’s econ- 
certo. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony | 
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TWENUELTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29, AT 8.415 PM. 
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SYMPHONY No. 6 iu B minor, ‘’Pathetic,”’ op. 
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I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 


II. Allegro con grazia 
III. Allegro molto vivaee 


a. ae 


aa 


IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


POEM for Orchestra, “In a Withered Garden” 


-HENCK, 


S¢ 


. * So * eee 
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“NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF SPAIN,”’’ for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra 


I. At the Generalife 


DE FALLA, 
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III. In the Gardens of the Sierra of 


(Pirst time in Boston) 


<a 


INRICH GEBHARDT 
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Prano Solo, HE 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline”’ 


CHABRIER, 


Baldwin Pianoforte used 


ymphony 


fter the Sym 


inutes a 
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There will be an interm 
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, , “On pain of death, let no man name 
| death to me; 
It is a word infinitely terrible,” 


In his dread Tchaikovsky shrieked; 


| Brahms whined. The fact that 
| Tchaikovsky died a few days after the 
| | P0OTH CONCERT Performance gave rise to legends; but 
| he did not kill himself, he died of 


| Whe 2.9442 cholera; yet the legends enhanced in 
I H emahd, 7 ? the minds of some the 
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° value of the 


‘Presents Two Compositions music, They. turned a: deaf ear to 


those objecting to the “sentimentalism” 


Never Before Played Of the lyrical theme in the first move- 


ment; to the “morbidness’” of the 

in This City finale; to the “flippancy’’ of the second 
movement. Hearing the music as Mr. 

) Monteux read it, the “‘sentimentalism’”® 

— was the recollection of ast jcys and 

PROGRAM IS TO BE the wild regret over the end ps every 
a ‘ man’s desire; the “flippancy’” was 
REPEATED TONIGHT tragically fronical {nits desperate 
gaiety; the finale wags a profoundly 

v8 | emotional lamentation, not only over 

By PHILIP HALE the dead, but for all awaiting the in- 

The 20th concert of the Boston Sym- |] evitable summons, | 
phony orchestra, Mr. Montecux conduc It has been Said that French 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in] musicians dislike Tchaikovsky’s music; 
Symphony hall. The prograni was as] that they object to his direct appeals, 
follows: the lack of subtlety, the repetitions, 

Tchaikovsky, Symphony No, 6,;the raucous eloquence. Be this as it 
‘Pathetic’; Schenck, poem for orches- may, No conductor here has Siven so 
tra, “In a Withered Garden” (first ] eloquent and Sympathetic a performance 
time here): De Falla, “Nights in thel of this Symphony as the one heard yes- 
Gardens of Spain’ for piano and orches- terday. 
tra (first performance here): Chabrier,} Mr. Schenck’s “In a Withered Gar: 
overture to the opera “Gwendoline.” den’? was entered in Competition for a 

Tchaikovsky’s symphony had not been] prize offered by the Chicago North 
performed at the subscription concerts} Shore Festiva] Association in 1929. It 
of the orchestra since 1911. In the years} then obtained an honorable mention, 
1894-1898 there were six performances. | Mr. Schenck Says that he endeavored to 
We well remember the sensation the} depict a mood rather than to tell a 
Symphony made here when Mr. Paur}delinite story. “If there were any tale 
brought it out. When the late William; to tell, the section in mazurka tempo 

SN ES SB a CS Nye ee, Foster Apthorp described the music as} Would be ‘the moonlight dance of the 
HEINRICH Pee | “obscene,”? a singular word to apply to | insects, animals, fairies and hobgovbling 
CRBS een ane met RA SESS et it, indignant, denunciatory letters w ere | in the withered garden.’’’ We heard this 
sent to the Evening Transcript, writ- | tone poem twice in Evanston and again 
ten by persons who, as UWharles Reade yesterday. The mazurka Section is the 
once said of letter writers to news- | least interesting portion of the work. 
papers, had no other waste-pipe for} The Preceding pages and the finale, a 
their intellect. recurrence of the opening measures, 

The symphony was played so much, it have poetic ideas finely expressed in an 
was so popular that it quickly staled. individual manner. 

Extreme modernity has in it the seeds} De Malla’s Suite wag disappointing, in 
of oblivion, and the symphony was in| view of the rhapsodic praise awarded it 
those days ultra-modern. Extrava-|by foreign critics. There are three 
gantly praised it began to be underrated.; movements: ‘‘At Generalife,” “Far-Off 
Conductors and players groaned when) Dance” and “In the Gardens of the 
audiences wished to hear it. Perform- Sierra of Cordova.” The second move- 
ances were perfunctory. ment, based on a tango raythm, sug. 

The performance yesterday, a most &¢stS Spain, but the “gardens” might 
impressive one, again reminded us that be in any country, in New England say, 
this symphony is a remarkable human- With box-trimmed paths, a summer 
document. Tchaikovsky and Brahnigy house with ar een Bhd UR 
were in constant dread of death. They: garden pump, with @ green scum on 
night have said with Brachiano in John. the water in its tank. It is a curious 

Webster’s ‘White Devil’: ' fact that Chabrier, Debussy, Ravel, Le- 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphon 
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Spain musically nearer to us than any. that we dare express it; if indeed we : | i 

cron a:b eee gee Aare Lapsed are rarely capable of forming one, i | ~ affection nor esteem for the mus 

ie oy! bos Me gieie i" seit sf not 5 ay pg which is not an indisputed fact. This q : eo (Tchaikovsky, but {t ts dificult to) pe- 

i Seeieine tne Byanish. De wal t is, |\may be euphemistically called Bostonian | , i Héve thas Ge Wace 9 be- 
Sa yreeng panish. ve Halla iS | reserve, but in plainer speech it !s fae - Monteux does not warm 
apparently more national in his songs | stupidity. | | i to it. Only a few weeks ago he led a 


O ; . ’ writes | , | , x 
pay tl pl ne ci te pet enanh And so Mr. Monteux was enthusi- : ‘ singularly eloquent performance of| the. 
“Nocturnes” is really only one of th ’| astically applauded yesterday afternoon, | “Romeo and Jullet’” overture a) 
instruments Mr Gebhard is at ho ¢ When in the past he has played are r ‘ terday in his reading of the ‘Syma 
itl Bite wrietis : me greater music than Tschaikowsky’s | . he attained to heights of 

vf mt nee ‘ AT? by “Pathetic” symphony in a much super- ' pervs wc s of interpr 

he concert will be repeated tonight. joy manner. His marvelous interpreta- sD Despite all that has been ae iL 

| en of 


There will be no symphony concerts 
f , tions of Beethoven have been passed | 
next week. The program for April 11, (ver with but scant attention, and his the meaning and significance of this ex- 


12, will be as follows: Franck, Sym- jemarkable readings of Debussy and ‘raordinary composition, it is as sheer 


phony, D minor;: Chopin, Concerto, —;; ; | music, not as a bit of b 1 ~ 

, bh ' still more modern productions and the | ——-—- Ppted, ~ morbid autobi- 
EB minor, for piano (Moritz Rosenthal, important ald and encouragement which Poade . age (Faly ography, that the “Pathetic” must: alti- 
pianist); Berlioz, The Rakoczy March. },° has civen the American composer mately survive. And after all the Hiece 


ca an (gy ene pl Ps i Py have hardly been as yet remarked upon. = " is &@ symphony, not a Symphonic poem. 
) Xx a er 1e %114 ‘ »? ss P ATithar se 
Elliott Schenck’s “In a_  Withered | eloved pP f ; | ’ “d 
regular program. Garden” is a case in point. It is most : | lece IVES | Respects“Aspect of Musto ve 
certainly a piece of music deserving of a | Wisely, then, Mr. Monteux reapeata in 


Morten Whats. 29+ GAY hearing. Well constructed, imaginative, PI formal aspect of the must 
e : “e : Ane Seep” i. CG. 

Twentieth Program / / even truly pestis in many ar it aa reatest easure to ‘not strain to the breaking a ron 
above all the work,of an Americal lines to the end that bh . ps 
musician. If Americans must wait until : ° from it the last dro ¢ might wring 
of the Boston Symphony they produce works of the very highest Audience ing the “Pathetio’ yeu Ps ibis 
The twentieth program of the Bos- oo Se tt on cechantrar See. aye it was possible to marvel anew 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- orams, American composers must be Prncsmmmassd re at the never falleg a 
: , . } oe Aye < a areer | . never. " 

teux, conductor, given yesterday after- encouraged to write music in the large. the composer’s musica} thought. on 


10ony Fall. was: forms by the opportunities of having | , , ; 
SE veccaatic’ ersanhony them played. We cannot be expected to BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Pichi yee in 8 the piece in wholly aca- 
Schenck—“In a Withered Garden.” produce masterpieces in a bound. Sec- That Tchaikovsky's “Path fie.” do i pA " ‘ory fashion would be to 
De Falla—‘“Nights in the Gardens of ond, third, even tenth rate composi- anae te ‘ CLIC, Mo Ce to its undeniable personal 
Spain.” tions must first be written and given the Ost popular of modern symphonies, qualities, and within just Umits Mr. 
Chabrier—Overture to “Gwendoline.” practical benefit of a public perform- should vesterday have been pe a ha gave the “Pathetic” the mo- 
Never before in the last few years; ance. When the American. composer | eel eb Oe ak a per~ shied Interpretation that is {ta -due. 
has a Friday afternoon audience been; has thus made a gradual progress % ? 4 sSuDdscription concere no wer indeed, has he proved himselt 
s0 enthusiastic. Now that Mr. Monteux| toward perfection, then and then only : of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Sr Legs oie ps so inspiring a conductor. 
is leaving, after having brought the} can he be expected to equal his foreign for the first tf ae Stra’ Small wonder that he must summon. the 
orchestra to a pitch of perfection never! brethren. Mr. Monteux seems to be the S me in 13 years seems players to their feet after the cumula- 
before attained throughout its history,| only one who has had the vision to real- on the face of it strange enough tive excitements of the third movement 
his weekly auditors are perhaps tard-| ize this, and when a summary is made of But the rea ‘ hi : Be and that when the piece was done he 
ily realizing that he is one of the great-| the compositions by Americans which | son tor this apparent neg~ was recalled again and again. -with 
est living conductors, a conductor who} he has had the broadmindedness to 8 lect of a well-beloved piece is a that measure of enthusiasm accord=d 
does not rély on physical contortions! produce his name will be writ large in | simple one Lik by @ only by an audience that ia deeply 
and exaggerated gesticulation for his | the history of American music. : Ake the fragments étirred, | 
effects. The Boston audiences have' De Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens of m= = from the Wagner music dramas the 
been siow to recognize Mr. Monteux’s! Spain” is Spanish in coloring with a | “Pathetic” » mph ' | 
qualities, and even now it is possible! vengeance. Lalo, Debussy and Chabrier, : ympnhony is a potent, ne re | 3 
that their enthusiasm would still be| Frenchmen, have written music in the | boxoffice magnet and accordingly it) kovsk “a gigee Bh Mile o’sparage Tehai- 
somewhat restrained were it not for the Spanish vein which is more agreeable. | has of late been r red f | Syn: oe pres ~ ' n Seneral and this 
fact that the New York public is be- The persistently Spanish character of eserve or pene riick Yo 1: na a particular; the musio still 
ginning to acknowledge his greatness. De Falla's music is tiresome. It insists | sion fund concerts, or for ConthFtS! sensation that vig sl ay the kaa Wee 
But there were other reasons for *00 much on the Spanish melodic | Of the extra Mond: naent itste hanna @ thine co nat ee 
New York’s slowness than the pro- twists, the Spanish rhythms. For all we Monday. evening ediies, Seetie™ . vung of the past, thea 
Vincial snobbism which has influenced that it is brilliant and, it goes ap some | nT oa piece af peustociamene ever a masgter- 
Boston. We of this city are often thus *®aying, effective. The performance 0 . 3 ina he th ka 
infiuenced. Pretentious in our ee it was a marvel of grace and poetic in- NNEARERS REJOICE peeing Bon today proclaimed @'com~ 
mands that we be recognized as a dis. Sight, to which Heinrich Gebhardt con- It was good, however, to find Mn. Falla here ae talent, Manuel de 
criminating musical public we are in (tributed in no small measure by his : Monteux fiying in the face of fesabiliinein’ ay ‘Nights in the Gardeng of 
reality so uncertain of our judgment Playing of the obbligato piano part. - and squand Were $y. .04.t00 Ue althe frat tengo ROR: ee 
that it is only when we are sure of the =. M. qmandering the ‘‘Pathetic’s” lures stan rs ume, could on this occasion ii 
—_--—-— | On & regular subscription concert. ANG There ae Be rison with Tchaikovsky. 
yesterday's audience gave unmistakable this suite, ‘auld copectalip thas Da 
evidence of rejoicing in having, the them, poetic ang beautiful pages, nada 


symphony thus restored to the place‘ i@t Conjure up the magte of Andalu- 


_that It wholly deserves slan night. But beside these more tn- 
SSS Seer = —________SP!red passages are others far less ‘sig- —| 


parra, Frenchmen all, have brought {qirection in which the wind is blowin : | a uaa oe ins eT ' ——— 
: 7 & | | peng” s As a nation the French a 
| on the French have a ge 
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‘poser now resident in New 


nificant, bringing to mind the oft+«made 
contention that the most effective Span- 
ish music has been written, not. by 
Spaniards but by certain composers of 
France, by Bizet, Chabrier, Debussy 
and Ravel. | 


Schenck’s “Withered Garden” 


Between the Symphony and de Fal- 
la’s Nocturnes stood Elliott Schenck’s 
“In a Withered Garden,” also played 
here for the first time; and Chabrier’s 
rampareous “Gwendoline” Overture 
brought the end. Mr. Schenck, who is 
known to Boston as an operatic con- 
ductor, has here made a tasteful, effec 
tive and poetic score, which, neverthe-| 
less, seems wanting in ideas of true 
Originality and distinction. : 

Upon Mr. Schenck’s muste Mr. Mon- | 
teux lavished his customary care and 
the composer, who was present must 
have taken deep satisfa Stion in the ner: 
formance. Eloquent, too, wherever the 
music would permit Monteur 
with the sulte of de Falla, while Hoel; 
rich Gebhardt’s musicz) and ype ray 
playing of the solo piano part Naren 
tributed greatly to the effectiveness fT 
the Spaniard’s plece. eae 
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Two tone poems new to Boston were 
Played at yesterdayv’s Symphony con- 
cert, both suggested by gardens, Man-., 
uel de Falla’s nocturnes for. orchestra 
and piano, ‘“‘Nights in the Gardens of | 
Spain’; and “In a Withered Garden,” | 
by Elliott Schenck. a middle aged com- 
York, Nei- 
made a sensation. Mr 
Schenck’s music was better 
than de Falla’s. Heinrich 
played the piano part in the 


ther novelty 
received | 
Gebhard | 
spanish | 


_piece. It is so exacting that one was | 


Surprised not to find him listed as 
ist’’ in the programs. 

‘In a Withered Garden” wo? for EF! 
liott Schenck honorable mention in a 
contest for a prize of $1000 offered three 
years ago by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association for the best sym- | 
phonie work by an American composer. | ‘ 


‘solo- 
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ll 
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: in New 


;enee, 


| yellously exemolify. He has not 


i! pieces to do what he attempted 
are too ecarefullyv written, fine as mueh | 
of the craftsmanship in 


majority, 


It has been played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The composer dis- 
claims any intention of telling a defin- 
ite story, using the phrase ‘‘depicting of 
mood’’ which Beethoven used about the 
“Pastoral” Symphony to describe his 
intention. There are two connected 


movements, an adagio, and a lively ma- | 


zurka-like dance. 


Mr Schenck’s music does convey a 


mood, that of a foggy Autumn twilight | 


in dark country lanes. 


| } lt shows genuine 
imaginative power. 


The themes are not 


banal, the music does not sound like an! 


echo of any man’s style. There is, how- 
ever, a lack of cumulative power. 


The ' 


piece seemed Curiously episodic, without | 


}continuity, largely because of the choppy | 


phrases and periods. The rapid move- 


| ment was too obviously composed at the 


piano and orchestrated 
main strength. 

Much of the scoring would gain by ex- 
cis‘ons and by changes in instrumenta- 
tion. It is a pity the composer has had 
so few chances to hear his music per- 
formed by an orchestra. One not born 
a Berlioz cannot learn so difficult a 
thing as scoring a piece for full orches- 
tra, without extended practical experi- 
But the same could be said about 
nearly every American 
Schenek’s 
point. 
are neither commonplace nor 
derivative in color. 

To those who have regarded de 
as one of the most 


afterward by 


obviously 


disappo ntment, le 


bussy’s nocturnes for orchestra so mar- 
so stupid as to try to use 
personal musical idiom, except 
parts of it that are common property 
But unles yesterday’s performance be- 
lied him de Falla has failed in these 


not deeply enough fe't. 

De Falla an write br'lliantly. 
ally, piquantly when he , 
With him everything 
bright colors. These nocturnes are as 
though a painter with the tempera- 
ment and stile yf "ubens had tried to 
paint like Puvis de Chavannes It is 
‘OSS ble. however, that a less matter of 
fact performance than vesterdav’s 
seemed would make this music more en- 
srossing to the I’stener 

In Techaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic” 

the audience enjoyed the third 
movement greatly, probably because of 
its insistent rhythmic figure. The rest! 
of this once absurbly-overruted : 
made no particular impression on 


origin- 
chooses. Rut 
ought to he in 


sym- 


piece 
| the 
if applause is anv indication 
both this symphony and Chabrier'’s in- 


credibly trivial and bombastie overture 
to ‘“swendoline’’ 
not deserve inclusion on the 
of the regular symphony concerts. 


played yesterday do 
Drozrams 


There are no 
und Saturday, 


concerts next Fri 
as the orchestra wil] 
siti P, R. 


Malla | 
: interesting of liv- | 
ng composers his nocturnes came as a/ 
has striven for the | 
sort of delicacy and glamour that De-| 


heen 


Debussy’s | 


those 


ry. » 
They | 


them is, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


composer. Mor ! 
harmonies are his strongest 
rhey are not ultra modern. but | 


UNUSUAL SPANIARD, 


DOUBLE CONTRASTS 


— Pte « 19> (Jay 


] ee. 
‘MR. MONTEUX FALLS SHORT 
CHAIKOVSKY 


WITH 
| 


|Tame and Pallid Performance of “The 


Pathetic’? — Chabrier Glorified, Heroic; 


and Wagnerian — An American 


Comes | 


and Goes—De Falla for Discovery and 


Acquired Taste—Sobriety, 


Directness 


NCE more, at the Symphony Con- | 
of yesterday afternoon, the} 


cert 

proof stood 

conductors is 
thetic Symphony.’’ 
far short of it. 
teux draws no nearer. 


clear, Not 
Chaikovsky’ 


Simplicity, 


getic 


ea 
dread. Even in the March-Scherzo, ener- 


| SYMPHONY RENEWED, |: 


and rhythmic as he was, the con- 


ductor fell far short of the frenetic mount- 


ing and re-mounting of the music, of the 
agonizing vehemence that should cease- 
lessly drive and sharpen and modulate. 
No black despair mantled the Finale, no 


pang 
clash 


not the crack, of doom. 


of oblivion pierced it; the celebrated 
of the cymbals was as the whisper, 
It is hard to recall 


any music that under Mr. Monteux’s hand’ 
has sounded so attenuated, pale and rela- 
tively insignificant. 

If Dr. Muck, as the saying was, “got all 


'the accents wrong,” 


most 


source and 


Mr. Monteux missed 
of them altogether. In both instances 
‘ause, explanation and excuse 


are one and the same: lack of temperamen- 


tal sympathy, 
anita In the 


the full-fraught 
himself with Chaikovsky haunted, obsessed, 
frenz 
whelmed. 


| meas 
i tion; 
modulation: drain dry each climax. More 


for all 
= ‘Pq- 


In the present Mr. Mon-. 
Probably the truth. 


is that it exacts a particular temperament, 
a particular method in the enhancing and 


imparting director. 
“The Pathetic” 


chestra lay on and spare not. 


For by ample token 
bids conductor and or- 
There is 


‘no record of Chaikovsky’s own way with 


it in the concert-hall; but by 


many an 


{internal evidence he relied much upon the 


revelation and the emphasis of 
ance, Recall the unforgettable 


for the entrance and progress of which) 


perform- 


melody 


‘nearly the whole orchestra is stilled; which 
‘recurs at the end of the First Movement; 


which for an instant re-crosses the 
Obviously, it is melody to 
‘to the utmost—voice of wistful 


Finale. 


be intensified 


longing 


'and haunting regret, voice as well of sheer 


musical beauty. 
'teux prepared the entrance. 
tamely he and the orchestra set tot 
ing. Too slow had been 
thin-spread his tone through the 
beginning of the Symphony. Once 
the songful theme, to no frenzy 


Too obviously Mr. Mon- 
Far too, 


he sing- 


his pace, ‘too 


sombre 
clear of 
did he 


| mount with the tortured Chaikovsky flail- 


ing the air of memory. 


The March Movement aside, as deficient 
and disappointing was Mr. Monteux’s ver- 


' Sion 


of the remainder of the Symphony. 


As his pace was too slow in the first divi- 


| . * » 
sion, so in the second it was too f 


ast, and 


‘|! “the waltz that never waltzes’ went syn- 


| copated rav, untroubled by 
- mood, unpursued by vague but 


gnawing 
carking 


than 


want. of emotional under- 
“Pathetic Symphony” 
conductor must saturate 
ied, by. dread consumed and over- 
T’hen he must wring out every 
ure; pierce with every pause or transi- 

cut to the quick with accent or 


beat must spur performance, Music 


for the Mengelbergs, the Schnéevoigts, the 


| Kuse 
Of old, Dr. Muck fell. 


mind 


vitzkys, is “The Pathetic.” 
and mettle are the Mucks and the 


Monteuxs; while as abounding and suscepti- 


ble a 


n instrument as the Boston Orchestra: 


will no more than answer to him that plays 


upon 


For worse consequence, 
played seems to upturn the. 


maundering 


not 
longi 
who 


music of power. 


it. ‘ 
“The Pathetic” 
but tamely, 
and self-pitying Chaikovsky, 
the Chaikovsky who could recollect 
ng and regret 
eould recall dread and desolation in 
The throat may tighten 


at each return of that songful thems; the 


heart | 
beauty springs a universal emotion, 


since out of its 
The 


slow as it unfolds, 


checked beat of the second movement, the 
thud, thud, thud of the interposing drum, 


may 


desire. 


and 


whines and 


seem the eclipse and doom of human 

But unless the conductor thus wills 
accomplishes, Chaikovsky merely 
tortures himself in public, 


pricked with a perverse pleasure. 


Frenzy in 


the march must charge and 


charge again at the closing walls of obli- 


vion, 
and 


ence 


the orchestra sounds across the 


or else it is the mere tonal surge 
rhythmical excitement that the audi- 


| 


clapped and clapped again yesterday. | 
To an oblivion of ecstasy Wagner wrote the | 
music, when Tristan and Isolde sing and) 


To an oblivion of annihilation Chaikovsky 
wrote the music in the Finale of “The Pa- 
thetic’—if only the conductor will release 


the 


voice and the passion. Otherwise 


Chaikovsky “glooms”’ and postures, without 


measure, 


as one who would dispense an 


garden, 


Of another | 


; 


in music of beauty, | 


te 
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» drool of dread, the auto-intoxication 

sentimental hysterics. 

‘. the surprise, disappointment and dis- 
‘illusion over Mr. Monteux’s version of the 
‘Symphony seemed the keener beside his 
Veritable glorification, at the end of the 
concert, of Chabrier’s overture to the 
opera, “Gwendoline.” The piece is cut to 
Wagnerian pattern after the manner of 
‘enthralled composers in the Parisian , 
eighties, It does not imitate specifically. : 

Rather it takes over a method and pur- | 
Sues a style; while throughout and to this - 
day, Chabrier’s own fervors whip and heat. 
‘it, Left to’ itself, it is, still effectivé sand 
effulgent theatre-music. In detachment, 
Mr, Monteux contemplated Chaikovsky of | 
“The Pathetic’; whereas quick of mind| 
and warm of heart, he embraced Chabrier 
,of “Gwendoline.” The introduction to the 
‘overture smote and clanged with Viking» 
‘swords. The end chanted full-throated the | 
anthem of Valhalla. Between rose and | 
fell measures of longing, measures of fate. 
Again the moral is written. Unless a 
music be impregnable masterpiece, by vir- 
tue or shortcoming performance may make | 
‘or mar it. From Mr. Monteux’s loins | 
| gaia this epical ‘Chabrier. 

' 

_ In_as. graphic contrast stood the two) 
‘noyel pieces of the day. One was a “Poem 
‘for Orchestra,” by subtitle “In. a Withered 
‘Garden”’ written by Mr. Elliott Schenck, 
who in his time in New York and else-| 
where has discharged creditably many a 

isk as workaday conductor and ready 
‘music-maker for pieces of the theatre. By 
the evidence of the pages now played, he 
is less credible and creditable as symphonic 
composer. Commonplace are the course of 

mood, the play of suggestion through his 
‘tehe-poem. As uninventive is the matter 
of his music, as unimaginative and routine} Boston knows it, in rhythms of the dance. 
the progress and the workmanship, Not to! Far is it from the conventional Spanish 
mince words, “In a Withered Garden” is|/tinsel of opera house and concert-hall; 

aediocrity little mitigated, seldom veiled.! while it draws not too near to the imagin- 
And for mediocrity, be it European or ative and more idiomatic Spanish measures 
American, there is no place at the Sym-| of Bizet in “Carmen”; of Wolf in songs and 
phony Concerts. Open always they should 'the operatic comedy, “Der Corregidor”; of 
be—and are—to able and individual music| Rimsky-Korsakov in his “Spanish Caprice.” 
froma ‘American pens, but not to certain, /On its own soil it shuns the flashing gauds, 
unforgetable variations of Professor Seth the leaping beat, the whirl, glare and flour- 

n ose or to this plodding tone-poem of jsh of the Spanish dances cultivated by Mr. 


Copeland and other pianists. The near est. 
sat sang in these parts, to this music Of | 


i Manuel de Falla 
Spanish' Composer, New to the Symphony 
Concerts 


(From Messrs. Chesters’ ‘‘Miniature Essay’’) 


de Falla is an acquired, a difficult, but a 
grateful, pleasure to which the ear must be 
sharpened and the other perceptive facul- 
ties attuned. Not easily or at once do they 
savor his Spanish music, oftenest, so far as 


time into Bostonian and, 


‘gene ) de Nett “Nights’in the Gardens of parra’s grave and mordant opera, 

s nt Symphonic Impressions for Orches-| Habanera.”’ 

tra. ‘ana Piano” By memory of the dances; Soberly, compactly, sparingly, 

1 On. bia ballet, “The Three-Cornered Hat,’’! writes, as one who is no tonal spend- 

PERNT | ie fr. Monteux in 1921, by the! thrift, Who has assorted, assimilated, se- 
; | of the music of yesterduy,| lected. He is neither academic nor im- 


be OT: 


de Falla 
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ithe balance. 


‘of the Albany (N.Y.) Music Fe 


day ovaning ey day af ) 

last, Mr. Monteux teal tant s of 3 ba 
‘York as conductor of the Boston Orchestr: 
On Thursday, writes_ Mr, ° Taper ti syhithe Se 
World, “to judge from the | ae 


upon harmonies, | 
rhythms and contours, s 
fer..direct. expression by simple means. : 
Above all, he is instinct with gravity of : aru 
feeling, imagery, expression, transforming | plause that greeted him upon Miers ™ 4 
to his own nature, subduing to his in- | pearance on the platform, after eve! er 
dividual will, whatever’ he may choose!in the playing, and after the cone rt, N | 
from the common musical stock of Spain. York has—a little late—learned te 
Thus, thess “impressions” gathered on‘ciate his very real excellence and is 1 
the slopes above Grenada or on Cordovan to see him go.” The performa 
mountainside are no night-pieces, lustrous, Franck’s Symphony, Beethoven's. 
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and perfumed, pulsing with the sound and! Leonore Overture—continues The 1 es es. . | 


stir of life, dfter the manner of Debussy’s 
“Tberia.” No more are they ornate and 
ardent rhapsodies for orchestra and piano 
displayfully mated and parted. Rather, 
they are music of sensations remembered— 
calm and solitude and stillness; the rhyth- 
mic energy of distant dance drawing 
nearer and larger; the luminous darkness 
enfolding flower and shrub and fountain, 
the throb and mystery of southern nights. 
Poignant is the mood, with all de Falla’s 
gravity. Often it generates a sober beauty 
within and upon :the music. Always grace 
of motion informs and animates it. To 
the instrumental voices de Falla adds the 
timbre of the piano; to the pattern its gar- 
lands and arabesques. With discernment 
Mr, Monteux and Mr. Gebhard caught the 
mood and the quality. With skill they kept 
H. T. ?. 


“were those of an orchestra which is 
a most finished and sensitive interpreter ; 
the smallest wish of the conductor, i and. di 
conductor whosexonly purpose it is to rie 
mit to his aud‘tence the purport of: the ¢ C1 
poser. Mr. Monteux never sought to m™ 
an effect for effect’s sake or in any wa rae. | 
come betweer the listener and the mu asi 
Modestly and unostentatiously, but. a a 
sincerity and authority felt by every | 

he read the music 
Franck.” 


more length and with more reservation ™ 


Pierre Monteux [he writes] has d 
much to ‘restore the Boston Orchest 
te its former level. After the war 


it was badly disorganized and its play Ne 
ing sank to a level of 


ee ne ee 


Mr. Schenck, born of American parentage in Paris, at the age of | 
fourteen was assistant organist at St. Ann’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
of which his father, the Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck, was rector. Mr. 
Schenck was later organist and choirmaster of other churches. He 
studied law for a time at Columbia University, but determining to be a 
musician he went to Dresden, where he studied with Felix Draeseke. 


Two years later he studied in Berlin with Heinrich Urban, the teacher 


of Mr. Paderewski, and of Mr. Josef Hofmann. Returning to the United 
States in 1894, he gave an orchestral concert in New York. The pro- 
gramme contained his symphonic poem suggested by Olive Schreiner’s 
story “The Lost Joy” and an overture “Perseus and Andromeda.”’ 
Walter Damrosch engaged him as chorus master and assistant conductor 
of his German Opera Company. Mr. Schenck was afterwards conductor 
jof Henry W. Savage’s English Grand Opera Company—he conducted 


|the first performance of “The Valkyrie” in English in Boston at the 
Tremont Theatre on November 6, 1905—and director for several seasons 
estivals. He conducted the concerts of 
‘the New York Symphony Orchestra at Willow Grove, Philadelphia, 


and at Pittsburgh for five seasons, also summer concer ts given by him 
in New York in 1910. 


ee 


the expulsion of the German Tene 


Wen 


: 


of Beethoven — a and t 
In The Sun, Mr. Henderson discourses al 5 a 


to Mr. Monteux’s abilities as conductor. Be 


indifference. 





earful, Pénétrated and transmitted, “The; 
“Pathetic” is music to haunt the mind and| 
sway the heart at each re-hearing. 
Skimmed and merely polished, it invites the | 
contempt of those who profess to believé 
it the drool of dread, the auto-intoxication 
of sentimental hysterics. 

The surprise, disappointment and dis- 
illusion over Mr. Monteux’s version of the 
Symphony seemed the keener beside his 
veritable glorification, at the end of the 
concert, of Chabrier’s overture to the 
opera, “Gwendoline.” The piece is cut to 
Wagnerian pattern after the manner of 
enthralled composers in the Parisian 
eighties. It does not imitate specifically. 
Rather it takes over a method and pur- 
sues a style; while throughout and to this 
day, Chabrier’s own fervors whip and heat 
it. Left to itself, it is still effectivé and 
effulgent theatre-music. In detachment, 
Mr, Monteux contemplated Chaikovsky of 
“The Pathetic’; whereas quick of mind | 
and warm of heart, he embraced Chabrier | 
,of “Gwendoline.” The introduction to the. 
overture smote and clanged with Viking 
swords. The end chanted full-throated the 
anthem of Valhalla. Between rose and 
fell measures of longing, measures of fate. 
Again the moral is written. Unless a 
music be impregnable masterpiece, by vir-— 
tue or shortcoming performance may make 
or mar it. From Mr. Monteux’s loins 
sprang this epical Chabrier. | 


~--———— —— 


In_as graphic contrast stood the two 
‘novel pieces of the day. One was a “Poem 
‘for Orchestra,” by subtitle “In a Withered 
Garden” written by Mr. Elliott Schenck, 
who in his time in New York and else- 
where has discharged creditably many a 
task as workaday conductor and ready 
music-maker for pieces of the theatre. By ~ 
the evidence of the pages now played, he| de Falla is an acquired, a difficult, but a 
is less credible and creditable as symphonic] grateful, pleasure to which the ear must be 
composer. Commonplace are the course of| sharpened and the other perceptive facul- 
mood, the play of suggestion through his|ties attuned. Not easily or at once do they 
tone-poem. As uninventive is the matter) savor his Spanish music, oftenest, so far as 
of his music, as unimaginative and routine| Boston knows it, in rhythms of the dance. 
the progress and the workmanship. Not to' Far is it from the conventional Spanish 
mince words, “In a Withered Garden” is! tinsel of opera house and concert-hall ; 
mediocrity little mitigated, seldom veiled.! while it draws not too near to the imagin- 
And for mediocrity, be it Huropean oT ative and more idiomatic Spanish measures 
American, there is no place at the Sym-| of Bizet in “Carmen’’; of Wolf in songs and 
phony Concerts. Open always they should! the operatic comedy, “Der Corregidor”; of 
be—-and are--to able and individual music Rimsky-Korsakov in his “Spanish Caprice.” 
from American pens, but not to certain; On its own soil it shuns the flashing gauds, 
unforgetable variations of Professor Seth the leaping beat, the whirl, glare and flour- 
Bingham or to this plodding tone-poem of jgh of the Spanish dances cultivated by Mr 
Mr. Schenck. 


Manuel de Falla 


Spanish’ Composer, New to the Symphony 
Concerts 


(‘rom Messrs. Chesters’ ‘‘Miniature Essay’’) 


Copeland and other pianists. The nearest 


» For the first time into Bostonian and) neighbors, in these parts, to this music of | 


probably into American, concert-hall ca me! Spanish gardens and Spanish nights is La- 
|also de Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens cf; parra’s grave and mordant opera, “La 


‘Spain: Symphonic Impressions for Orches-| Habanera.” 

\tra and Piano.” By memory of the dances! Soberly, compactly, sparingly, de Falla 
‘from his ballet, ““The Three-Cornered Hat,’’! writes, as one who is no tonal spend- 
played under Mr. Monteux in 1921, by the! thrift, who has assorted, assimilated, se- 
plain evidence of the music of yesterday,| lected. He is neither academic nor im- 


the balance. 
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pressionistic, of the oldest or Of the newest 
fashion. Out of himself, out of Spanish 
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store, out of the materia musica common } Farewells to Mr. Monteux : 


to our time, he weaves his measures. 


writes with a sensitive ‘mind and hand — 


upon harmonies, timbres, 
rhythms and contours, 
fer .direct. expression by simple means. 


Above all, he is instinct with gravity of | World, 


modulations, i 
He seems to pre- York as conductor of the Boston Orchestra, 


day evening and Saturday afternoon: 
last, Mr. Monteux took leave of New 


He T concerts at Carnegie Hall on Taurs- 


On Thursday, writes. Mr. Taylor in The 
“to judge from the storm of a@p- 


feeling, imagery, expression, transforming | plause that greeted him upon his first ap- 


to his own nature, subduing to his in- 
dividual will, whatever 
from the common musSical stock of Spain. 
Thus, thess “impressions” gathered on 
the slopes above Grenada or on Cordovan 
mountainside are no night-pieces, lustrous 


“Tbheria,” 
ardent rhapsodies for orchestra and piano 
displayfully mated and parted. Rather, 


m™they are music of sensations remembered— 


calm and solitude and stillness; the rhyth- 
mic energy of distant dance drawing 
nearer and larger; the luminous darkness 
enfolding flower and shrub and fountain, 


the throb and mystery of southern nights. | 


Poignant is the mood, with all de Falla’s 
gravity. Often it generates a sober beauty 
within and upon the music. Always grace 
of motion 
the instrumental voices de Falla adds the 
timbre of the piano; to the pattern its gar- 
lands and arabesques. With discernment 
Mr. Monteux and Mr. Gebhard caught the 
mood and the quality. With skill they kept 
BE ED. a 


ome - 


Mir. Sehenek, born of American 
fourteen was assistant organist at St. 


of which his father, the Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck. was rector. 


he may choose. 


. Franck’s 
and perfumed, pulsing with the sound and: 
stir of life, after the manner of Debussy’s 
No more are they ornate and. 


informs and animates it. To’ 


‘pearance on the platform, after every pause 
‘in the playing, and after the concert, New 
York has—a little late—learned to appre~ 


‘ciate his very real excellence and is sorry 


to see him go.” The performances of 
Symphony, Beethoven's Third | 
Leonore Overture—continues The Times—, 
“were those of an orchestra which is now 
a most finished and sensitive interpreter of 


the smallest wish of the conductor, and a 


eonductor whose,only purpose it is to trans- 

mit to his audience the purport of the ccm- 

poser. Mr, Monteux never sought to make_ 
an effect for effect’s sake or in any way to 
eome betweer the listener and the music. 

Modestly and unostentatiously, but with a 

sincerity and authority felt by every one, } 
he read the music of Beethoven and 

Franck.” 

In The Sun, Mr. Henderson discourses at 
more length and with more reservation as 
to Mr. Monteux’s abilities as conductor. 

Pierre Monteux [he writes] has done 

much to restore the Boston Orchestra ° 

to its former level. After the war and 

the expulsion of the German ‘members 

it was badly disorganized and its play- 

ing sank to a level of indifference. 


parentage in Paris, at the age of 
Ann’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 


Mer. 


studied law for a time at Columbia University, but determining to be a 
musician he went to Dresden, where he studied with Felix Draeseke. 
wo years later he studied in Berlin with Heinrich Urban, the teacher 


of Mr. Paderewski, and of Mr. Josef Hofmann. 
States in 1894, he gave an orchestral concert in New York. 


teturning to the United 
The pro- 


gramme contained his symphonic poem suggested by Olive Schreiner’s 
story ‘Phe Lost Joy” and an overture “Perseus and Andromeda.”’ 
Walter Damrosch engaged him as chorus master and assistant conductor 


Schenck was later organist and choirmaster of other churches. | 
' 


of his German Opera Company. Mr 
of Henry W. Savage’s English Grand Opera Company 


. Schenck was afterwards conductor 


he conducted 


the first performance of ‘‘The Valkyrie’”’ in English in Boston at the 


l'remont Theatre on November 6 


F ; ber 6, 1905—and director for several seasons 
of the Albany ( N.Y.) Music Festivals. 


He conducted the concerts of 


’ T \ = ; Ts " ' 
the New York Symphony Orchestra at Willow Grove, Philadelphia, 
and at Pittsburgh for five seasons, also summer concerts given by him 


in New York in 1910. __ 
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‘a es cans ou ‘én r his ORhere has been 
ground. for Rot haut. ‘some’of M. 
Bh) Lonte eux’s vereraines and some of 
his in pre tions, but there has also 
es “to congratulate him» upon 

b UNeny admirable .achievements, 

as his’ production of Stravinsky's 

of Spring.” He has been most 

at he ome in music of the Stravniskian 
‘ype and next to that in the composi- 
of his countrymen. His direction 

sbussy’s “afternoon of a Faunt 

most delightful. He will leave no 

record behind him, but 

Boston orchestra will 

iety the advent of 


fi Tie successor. 
he the’ concert of Saturday afternoon, 


ae The Times, “Mr. Monteux was ap-. 


the echo and presented with a 

Ranma os a token of appreciation by an 
“audience which packed the hall to bid him 
farewell. His remarkable achievements in 
yey development of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as it stands today will always 
‘constitute one of the great distinctions of 
‘his career.” This time the progremme 
traversed a Concerto of Handel for Strings ; 
“Divine ” de Fallas 

in Spanish Gardens” and the 

yu to Tannhaiiser.”’ Of the Con- 


over The. Times observes: “Mr. Mon-' 


not have given more impres- 

work with one de- 

, the orchestra than the per- 
penne ” Handel's piece. Not since 
ericke have tne 

on Symphony played 

and perfectly 


Sloe tone. 

to the ears oO ‘any 

horde in Handel's hiepaeetisn would have 
‘made the performance memorable,qeven if 
‘the nfusic had been of indifferent quality.” 
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we 


Eight Terms sega, Bop 


ted States Senator Marcus A.} 


‘ona died in Washington yeS-iis the build- 
yas seventy-two years of age.fter the first 


d of heart disease. iSome of his 
ig in Congress as territorial, struction of 
, Arizona for eight terms,) or road for 
1887, Mr. Smith was electedw ngland; 
in 1912 after the admission, waine and 
statehood and was reélectedijions of dol- 
for the six-year. term whichhr the Army, 
Since his retirement fromjypy. 
had held membership on the) wa, engaged 
Joint Commission and haSyijjon dollar 


shingten almost continuously-) jyst outside 


a 


Hic schools in 
de station No. 
elius Smith was the man who > 
ll whereby Arizona was ad- i, 
a Union. A national admin-)) 
to link Arizona and Mexico! WAS oaot 
taking and enter them as a, 
was stoutly opposed by Mr rieht posh 
won his fight when the ques- PS Wash- 
mitted to the voters of thet ‘ 
3, 
was born in Cynthiana, Ky.,' : manager of 
and was educated at Tran-§ D. C., at the 
ee, Lexington. After hist at her home, 
he bar he located at Tucson,36 Was Mrs. 
During his long politicaly/and her hus- 
familiarly known as “Mark’®f years, Was 
night of the 
‘lowing his arrival he wasjwas giving 4 
iting attorney at Tucson, andife, and among 
1g elected to Congress. who subse- 
or Arizona’s statehood wasf President. , 
t and vigorously prosecuted.Boston eighty- 
nm of Congress in which hents were Solo- 
duced his statehood bill, and} Ann F. Cush- 
casions sueceeded in havingDolonel Thomas 
ussed by the House of Repre-+., and at one 
y to have it rejected by theforps. -She alsc 
o his ability as a lawyer, hejist Church, but 
lled back from Washingtord not been able 
appear in notable civil and time. She is 
Wright. 
ng his activities in Congress) 
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Theref Org ‘fe gems Pinan Dalasaae: to 


remember M nteux bécause of: the 
quality of his interpretati one than b 

‘cause of his demeanor on ‘the stand 

“We shall “think of him Sratesitty be- 
cause of his sensibility and his fine in- 
telligence as a musician; because of his 
feeling for style, which tau ‘ht him that 


Schubert must not be madé.to sound » 


like Strauss, nor Wagner like Chai- 
kovsky: which taught him that Han- 
del lived in a different sworld from 
Mozart and that Debussy was not 
Liszt. We shall] think of him grate- 
fully, furthermore, because as ‘a con- 
ductor he was skillful, craftsmanlike, 
indefatigable, a master of: his instru- 
ment. And (impertinent .though this 
may be) we shall .remember him with 
affection and admiration. because he 
was modest, gentle, without pettiness 
or bile; a rare artist; @ fine spirit, 
equable and wise and potsed. . 

The playing of the orchestra was of 

memorable excellence thrqughout Sat- 
urday afternoon, and Mr. Monteux was 
at the top of his form. He was ap- 
plauded at every point where applause 
could be interjected, and the friendli- 
ness, appreciation and regret of the 
audience were unmistakably manifest- 
ed, There was also—need we add?— 
a wreath. And thus passes Monteux 
from the contemporary orchestral scene. 
But we shall be greatly astonished if 
we do not see him again some day his 
baton in hand, on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall, which has witnessed stranger re- 
crudeseences than that would be. 
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| ried on worthily the high’ tradit 


sicianship that has long been 


possession of the Boston band, © Bey 7 t. 


| a sensationalist, nota conductor 


eye,-the antipodes of the ‘prima’ ‘es 


| the baton.’ The. three conductors Whe 1 
; presided longest over ‘the Hine 
| | phony Orchestra, “Messrs; Gericke; 


| 
; 


preter of the classics, 


j} and Monteux, have heen primarily 3 ney 


cians, and their reigns have: ‘been 


by an absorption in- the musical Re 


of their audience to the exclusion of per-) 

sonal display and aggrandizement. = hiay 
“Mr. Momteux is especially distinguished 

| for the variety, the catholicity, the. artistic 

| arrangement of hig programmes, 

er orchestral conductor in America t d 

| ahowé equal flair, courage, tact, @ 


breadth of view. in his selection ml we 


music that his band shall play. Mr. Moen- 
teux has led a great deal of modern m1 sic 
in New York, especially of the French | ‘hid | 
the Russian schools.’ Indeed; he is #h wih 
authoritative interpreter of Debussy and 
Stravinsky, and perhaps his apotheosis @ 
an orchestral leader was reached pt eli im 
triumphant performances of ‘The Rite” ne 
Spring’ this season. . But he is likewis 
sympathetic and soundly schooled © 


He is partic lari ; 


old warm toward Mr. Monteux when therd happy with the eighteenth-century compos~ 


were few voices to praise him, now takes ers—Handel, 


up the chorus of praise: 


is making his last visit to New York ad 


‘ 


Haydn, Mozart—and’ 


“Pierre Monteuy Beethoven is-a Beethoven that speaks. for 
himself (as Beethoven ig:well able to do) 


concuctor of the Boston’ Symphony Orches- without the finicky intrusion of a tamperir ! 
tva, Serge Koussevitzky will succeed him in personality between the composer “and rans 


that position next autumn. The orchestra audience. To all: 
that the Russian will inherit is today as straight Mr. 


who like their ‘music, 
Monteux's method has” becn’ 


much Pierre Monteux’'s orchestra as the Old peculiarly sympathetic.” 


Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps” 


will be performed 


after the conclusion of the regular programme of April 1] 


————— 
In response to a general request for its repetition, 
and-12, as an extra number 
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' ‘Montenx ise 
. of the eredit. He is, now about to 
’ take bis departure and his post is to 


saved and undoubtedly M.. 
entitled 7 no small share 


Russian as yet un- 
Sear teanis. ynuntry. There hus been 
round for regret about some ’of M. 

Monteux’s programmes and some of 
his interpretations, but there has also 
been reason to congratulate him upon 
some very admirable achievements, 
such as his production of Stravinsky s 
“Rite of Spring.”’ He has been most 
at home in music of the Stravniskian 
type and next to that in the composi- 
tions of his countrymen. His direction 
of Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faunt”’ 
was most delightful. He will leave no 
sensational record behind him, but 
friends of the Boston orchestra will 
await with some anxiety the advent of 
his successor. 

At the concert of Saturday afternoon, 
says The Times, “Mr. Monteux was ap-) 
plauded to the echo and presented with a 
wreath as a token of appreciation by an 
audience which packed the hall to bid him 
farewell. His remarkable achievements in 
the development of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as_ it stands today will always 
‘constitute one of the great distinctions of 
‘his career.” This time the progremme 
‘traversed a Concerto of Handel for Strings ; 
| Skriabin’s “Divine Poem,” de Fallas 

“Nights in Spanish Gardens” and the 
LOverture to Tannhatiser.”’ Of the Con- 
‘certo, The Times observes: “Mr. Mon- 
‘teux could not have given more impres- 
isive evidence to his work with one (de- 
partment of the orchestra than the per- 
‘formance of Handel's piece. Not since 
‘the days of Wilhelm Gericke have ne 
strings of the Boston Symphony played 
with such warm, luminous, and perfectl3 
balanced tone. The sheer physical delight 
to the ears of any one of’ the stately 
‘@hords in Handel's introduction would have 
_made the performance memorable, qeven re 
‘the music had been of indifferent quality. 
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oussevitzky’s sweet smile, have only 
o lower their lids—they are there to 
listen, and not to look. : 

Therefore it sems more pertinent to 
remember Mr. Monteux because of the 
quality of his interpretations than be- 
cause of his demeanor on the stand. 
‘We shall ‘think of him gratefuliy be- 
cause of his sensibility and his fine in- 
telligence as a musician; because of his 
feeling for style, which taught him that 
Schubert must not be made.to sound 
like Strauss, nor Wagner like Chai- 
kovsky; which taught him that Han- 
del lived in a different ‘world from 
Mozart and that Debussy was not 
Liszt. We shal) think of him grate- 
fully, furthermore, because as a con- 
ductor he was skillful, craftsmanlike, 
indefatigable, a master of his instru- 
ment. And (impertinent though this 
may be) we shall remember him with 
affection and admiration because he 
was modest, gentle, without pettiness 
or bile: a rare artist, a fine spirit, 
equable and wise and potsed. . . . 

The playing of the orchestra was of 
memorable excellence throughout Sat- 
urday afternoon, and Mr. Monteux was 
at the top of his form. He was ap- 
plauded at every point where applause 
could be interjected, and the friendli- 
ness, appreciation and regret of the 
audience were unmistakably manifest- 
ed. There was also—need we adad?— 
a wreath. And thus passes Monteux 
from the contemporary orchestral scene. 
But we shall be greatly astonished if 
we do not see him again some day his 
paton in hand, on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall, which has witnessed stranger re- 
crudeseences than that would be. 
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[In the New York Mail-Telegram-—-Mun- 
sey’s clumsy name—Mr. Pitts Sanborn, of 
old warm toward Mr. Monteux when therd 
were few voices to praise him, now takes 
up the chorus of praise: “Pierre Monteun 
is making his last visit to New York ag 


iconduetor of the Boston' Symphony Orches- 


tva, Serge ILoussevitzky will succeed him in 
thaf position next autumn. The orchestra 
that the Russian will inherit is today as 
much Pierre Monteux’'s orchestra as the old 
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In response to a general request for its repetition, 


Stravinsky's “Le Sacre du Printemps” will be performed 


after the conclusion of the regular programme of April 11 


and-12, as an extra number. 
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Bo;ton Symphony before ‘the wartime dis-) 
ruption was Wilhelm Gericke’s and Karl 
Muck’s. With fostering care; Mr. Man- 
teux has refashioned the band, and: his in- 
telligent and unremitting discipliné have 
developed its playing to; a point of virtu- 
osity worthy of its days of greatest previ- 
ous renown. ‘ sa 

“As. a conductor Mr. Monteux has ¢ar- 
ried on worthily the high’ tradition of mu- 
sicianship that has long been a tredsured 
possession of the Boston band. He is not 
a sensationalist, not a conductor for the 
eye,-the antipodes of the ‘prima donna of 
the baton.’ The three conductors who have 
presided longest over the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Megesrs, Gerické; Muck 
,and Monteux, have heen primarily musi-) 
' cians, and their reigns have been marked. 
| by an absorption in. the musical provision 
j of their audience to the exclusion of per- 
a display and aggrandizement, 
| 


i 
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“Mr. Momteux is especially distinguished 
for the variety, the catholicity, the artistic | 
arrangement of hig programmes. No: 6th- 
er orchestral conductor in America today 
shows equal flair, courage, tact, and 
breadth of view in his selection -of “the 
music that his band shall play. Mr. Mon- 
teux has led a great deal of modern music 
in New York, especially of the French and 
the Russian schools.” Indeed, he is the 
authoritative interpreter of Debussy and of 
Stravinsky, and perhaps his apotheosis as 
an orchestral leader was reached with his 
triumphant performances of ‘The Rité of 
Spring’ this season. But he is likewise a 
sympathetic and soundly schooled inter- 
preter of the classics.. He is particularly 
happy with the eighteenth-century compos- 
ers—Handel, Hlaydn, Mozart—and his 
Beethoven is a Beethoven that speaks for 
himself (as Beethoven is well able to du) 
Without the finicky intrusion of a tampering 
personality between the composer and the 
audience. To all: who like their musie 
Straight Mr. Momteux's method has been 


peculiarly sympathetic.” 
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the development 
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Qualities as Man, Musician and Con- 
ductor — An Orchestra Restored After 
Grievous Decline—-The Range of His 


Powers and Programmes—Even Return 
Predicted 


ee 


O gain the leisure which, granted 
the abilities and the background, 
| is the secret of most good writ- 
itute one C 
naygeneeig - ing, Mr. Gilman of the New York 
Tribune-Herald reserved until yesterday 


traversed a Com 
| Skriabin's “Dj his article about the departing Monteux. 


* None other is likely to excel it and by 
Aarti to ‘ many a title it deserves to be reprinted 
certo, The Tir in full. Everyones knows how in a 
‘teux could not clearing shower the brightening light will 
Isive evidence , Suddenly flash across the rain. In these 
: days Mr. Monteux is living in such & 


ent of th 
one of downpour of “tributes.” Like the stn 
| Mr. Gilman's sayings. 


a 
she days of y 2cross it are 
strings of the The week-end [in New York] was 
with such wart chiefly one of orchestral farewells, of 
. Paane which the only final and unqualified 
alance one was the goodby spoken by Pierre 
[to the ears of Monteux, who retires from the con- 
‘¢hords in Handi ductorship of the Boston, Symphony 
-made the perfo Orchestra to give place to Serge Kous- 
a, etuste had | sevitzky, the brilliant and irrubrical 

© Muscovite, who will assume the leader- 

ship of the orchestra next season, 

It seems to us that Mr. Monteux 
should feel happy, rather than de- 
pressed, over the circumstances of his 
farewell. He Seperts hence trailing 
clouds of glory. e handsome things 
that are being said of him these days, 
in print and in private, must make him 
blush; for Mr. Monteux is one of the 
few conductors we know who seem 
capable of blushing. He leaves us in 
the fullness of his powers, and with an 
extraordinary record of achievement. 
His conducting during the past season 
in New York has won him almost un- 
qualified praise. If he had done noth- 
ing else but perform Stravinsky's “Rite 
of Spring’ with the mastery and elo- 
quence that are still fresh in every- 
one’s mind he would be entitled to rest 
9 his oars. And what Mr. Monteux 
has done with, to and for the illus- 
trous orchestra which he has com- 
manded will not soon be forgotten. He 
took charge of it in a period of demor- 
alization, when it had become third- 

rate and almost negligible. He leaves 
’' it a superb instrument, one of the 
4 great orchestras of the world, an or- 
% echestra which should cause Mr. Kous- 
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and finally was gradu- 
tern College. His firs! 
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syecesses was the build- 
4 Canal after the first 
d failed. Some of his 
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roads in New England ; 
, roads, in Maine and 
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struction for the Army, 
tates Treasury. 

s death he was engaged 
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itry Club just outside 
ber of public schools in 
» new police station No. 
3oston. 


LINCOLN WAS SHOT 

‘ushing) Wright Was 
B. Wright, Who Was ; 
' Ford’s Theatre, Wash- | 


the stage manage? of FF 
Vashingeton, D. C., at the ’ q 
rot, is dead at her home, )@) 
\liston. She was Mrs. 0a) 
‘) wright, and her hus- )@)) 
number of years, Was 
‘nad on the night of the & 
Wright was giving a 


ra’s Theatre, and among lt 
that 


tnat 


s physician who subse- 
the dying President. | 
born in Boston eighty- 
her parents were Solo- 
hing and Ann F. Cush- 
mber of Colonel Thomas 
D. A. R., and at one 
's Relief Corps. ~She also 
he Methodist Church, but 
irs she had not been able 
for some time. She is 
Charles Wright. 
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ance, or Mr. Mengelbere's’ fist, or Mr. 
‘Koussevitzky’s sweet smile, have only 
vo lower their lids—they. are there to 
listen, and not to look. 
Therefore it sems more pertinent to 
remember Mr. Monteux because of the 
quality of his interpretations than be- 
cause of his demeanor on the stand. 
‘We shall ‘think of ‘him gratefulty be- 
cause of his sensibility and his fine in- 
telligence as a musician; because of his 
feeling for style, which taught him that 
Schubert must not be made .to sound 
like Strauss, nor Wagner like Chai- 
kovsky; which taught him that Han- 
del lived in a different world from 
Mozart and that Debussy was not 
Liszt. We shall] think of him grate- 
fully, furthermore, because as a con- 
ductor he was skillful, craftsmanlike, 
indefatigable, a master of his instru- 
ment. And (impertinent though this 
may be) we shall remember him with 
affection and admiration. because he 
was modest, gentle, without pettiness 
or bile; a rare artist, &a fine spirit, 
equable and wise and potsed. . . . 
The playing of the orchestra was of 
memorable excellence throqgughout Sat- 
urday afternoon, and Mr. Monteux was 
at the top of his form. He was ap- 
nlauded at every point where applause 
could be interjected, and the friendli- 
ness, appreciation and regret of the 
audience were unmistakably manifest- 
ed. There was also—need we addad?— 
a wreath. And thus passes Monteux 
from the contemporary orchestral scene. 
But we shall be greatly astonished if 
we do not see him again some day his 
baton in hand, on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall. whieh has witnessed stranger re- 
crudesecences than that would be. 


In the New York 


of praise: 


chorus 


position next 
the Russian 


autumn. 


will inherit 


Mail-Telegram—-Mun- 
sey’s clumsy name—Mr. Pitts Sanborn, of 
old warm toward Mr. Monteux when thera 
were few voices to praise him, now takes 
“Pierre Monteun 
is making his last visit to New York ag 
lconduetor of the Boston' symphony Orches- 
a. Serge Koussevitzky will succeed him in 
The orchestra. 
is today as 
much Pierre Monteux’'s orchestra as the old 
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| phony 


preter 


Boston Symphony’ before the is- 
ruption was Wilhelm Gericke’s and Karl 
Muck’'s. With fostering care; Mr. Mon- 
teux has refashioned the band, and- his in- 
telligent and unremitting discipliné have 
developed its playing to;a paint of virtu- 
osity worthy of its days of greatest previ- 
ous renown. ‘ ao. 

“As. a conductor Mr., Monteux has car- 
ried on worthily the high tradition of mu- 
sicianship that has long been a tredsured 
possession of the Boston band. He is not 
a sensationalist, not a conductor for the 
eye,-the antipodes of the ‘prima donna of 
the baton.’ The three conductors who have 
presided longest over the Boston Sym- 
Orchestra, Messrs, Gerické; Muck 


and Monteux, have heen primarily musi-) 


| cians, and their reigns have been marked) 


by an absorption in. the musical provision 
of their audience to the exclusion of per- 
sonal display and aggrandizement. 

“Mr. Momteux is especially distinguished 
for the variety, the catholicity, the artistic | 
arrangement of hig programmes. No 6th-| 
er orchestral conductor in America today 
Shows equal flair, courage, tact, and 
breadth of view in his selection -of “the 
music that his band shall play. Mr. Mon- 
teux has led a great deal of modern music}. 
in New York, especially of the French and 
the Russian schools.” Indeed, he is the 
authoritative interpreter of Debussy and of 
Stravinsky, and perhaps his apotheosis as 


an orchestral leader was reached with his 


triumphant 
Spring’ this 
sympathetic 


of the 


performances of ‘The Rité of 
season. But he is likewise a 
and soundly schooled inter- 


classics. He is particularly 


happy with the eighteenth-century compos- 
ers—Handel, 
Beethoven is-a 


HHayvydn, Mozart—and 
Beethoven 


his 
that speaks for 


himself (as Beethoven is well able to du) 
without the finicky intrusion of a tampering 
personality 
audience, 
straight 
peculiarly sympathetic.” 


between the composer and the 
To all: who like their musie 
Mr. Momteux's method has been 


In response to a general request for its repetition, 


Stravinsky's “Le Sacre du Printemps’’ will be performed 


after the conclusion of the regular programme of April 11. 


and:12, as an extra number. 
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uppose Mr. Monteux had been re- 
engaged—suppose he were to stay on 
in these parts for «nother term? IL#é 
him imagine what might have ha 
pened, and let him console himself. 
Critics, like brides, throw their bou- 
quets backward, as Mr. Stewart Mitch- 
ell onee happily observed. If Mr. Mon- 
teux were not leaving us for good, 
would there have been as many bou- 
quets flung in his direction? We fear 
not. Those who are restive in the 
presence of the modernists of musio 
would probably begin to complain next 
season of his programmes. “Too much 
Arthur Bliss—too much Stravnisky,” 
he might hear them grumbling. They 
might lay it up against him that ,he 
has played onl one Symphony of 
Beethoven in New York this season, 
although other concert goers surfeited 
with Beethoven Cycles and countless 
repetitions of The Fifth, would prefer 
to bless him for his moderation in this 
respect. 

And the mutterings that one heard 
after Mr. Monteux’s “All-Wagner’”’ pro- 
gramme might have broken forth in 
open protest if he were staying on with 
day—except the musical Lower Or- 
ders? . 

And so Mr. Monteux might have 
found, if he had remained, that the 
public that goes to symphony concerts 
is a fickle creature, heartless and un- 
faithful, given to jiltings and _ cold 
shoulders. Consider the case of Mr. 
But let that pass. Mr. Monteux 
has been praised, at times, with fool- 
ishness—for virtues, if they are vir- 
tues, of no importance. He has been 
méanor on the stand is quiet and re- 
praised, for example because his de- 
pressed, in contrast with other conduc- 
tors, who, pursuing a different method, 
convey their wishes to their orchestras 
by gestures more demonstrative and 
emphatic. But this seems to us highly 
insignificant. If Mr. Damrosch can 
best obtain a lovely diminuendo by 
turning his back on his orchestra and 
beaming upon the audience, why 
shouldn’t he resort to that method? If 
Mr. Mengelberg can best obtain one of 
his cataclysmic fortissimi by shaking 
his fist at the brass and percussion 
like a demoniacal Ajax, whose affair 
is it but his? If Mr. Stokowski can 
make his violins sing like a choir of 
morning stars by one of those sweep- 
ing, unison, two-armed gestures of his, 
is it not impertinent to ask him to ac- 
complish his ends by other methods? 
If Mr. Koussevitzky can best prevail 
upon his first horn to deliver a melting 
cantilena by smiling sweetly at the 
hornist as at a beloved friend, why 
should we question an expedient which 
justifies itself by its success” 

We refuse to set it to Mr. Monteux’s 
eredit, therefore that his method of 
conveying his reminders to his men 
happens to be impassive. It would be 
a matter of complete indifference to us 
if he chose to conduct without any 
baton at all, as Mr. Safonov used to 
do; or by a system of sigTal-flags; or 
with a baseball bat; or, as Beau Brum- 
me! used to say, with only “a glance 
of theeye.” Afterall, those who object 
to Mr. Damrosch’s beaming counte- 
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oussevitzky’s sweet smile, have only 
» lower their lids—they are there to 
listen, and not to look. 

Therefore it sems more pertinent to 
remember Mr. Monteux because of the 
quality of his interpretations than be- 
cause of his demeanor on the stand. 
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Pouse or Mr. Mengelberg's fist, or Mr. 
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‘We shall ‘think of him gratefully be- 


cause of his sensibility and his fine in- 
telligence as a musician; because of his 
feeling for style, which taught him that 
Sohubert must not be made ,.to sound 
like Strauss, nor Wagner like Chal- 
kovsky; which taught him that Han- 
del lived in a different world from 
Mozart and that Debussy was not 
Liszt. We shall think of him grate- 
fully. furthermore, because as a con- 
ductor he was. skillful, craftsmanlike, 
indefatigable, a master of his instru- 
ment. And (impertinent though this 
mav be) we shall .remember him with 
affection and admiration. because he 
was modest, gentle, without pettiness 
or bile: a rare artist, @ fine spirit, 
equable and wise and potsed. gah g 
The playing of the orchestra was of 
memorable excellence thrqughout Sat- 
urday afternoon, and Mr. Monteux was 
at the top of his form. He was ap- 
nlauded at every point where applause 
could be interjected, and the friendli- 
ness, appreciation and regret of the 
audience were unmistakably manifest- 
ed. There was also—need we add?—— 
a wreath. And thus passes Monteux 
from the contemporary orchestral scene. 
Rut we shall be greatly astonished if 
we do not see him again some day his 
baton in hand. on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall. whieh has witnessed stranger re- 
crudescences than that would be. 


In the New York 
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Boston Symphony’ before the wartime dis- 
ruption was withein Gericke’s and Karl 
Muck’s. With fostering care; .Mr. Mon- 
teux has refashioned. the band, and-his in- 
telligent and unremitting discipliné have 
developed its playing toe a point of virtu> 
osity worthy of its days of greatest previ- 
ous renown. v Bt Sh 

“As a conductor Mr.:Monteux has ¢car- 
ried on worthily the high tradition of mu- 
sicianship that has long been a tredsured 
possession of the Boston band. He is not 

sensationalist, not a conductor for the 
eye,.the antipodes of the ‘prima donna of 
the baton.’ The three conductors who have 
presided longest over the Boston Sym- 
Orchestra, Messrs. Gerické; Muck 
and Monteux, have been primarily musi-. 
cians, and their reigns have been marked 
by an absorption in. the musical provision 
of their audience to the exclusion of per- 
sonal display and aggrandizement, 

“Mr. Monteux is especially distinguished 
for the variety, the catholicity, the artistic | 
arrangement of his programmes. No 6th- 
er orchestral conductor in America today 
shows equal flair, courage, tact, and 
breadth of view in his selection -of “the 
music that his band shall play. Mr. Men- 
teux has led a great deal of modern music] 
in New York, especially of the French and 
the Russian schools.” Indeed, he is tha 
authoritative interpreter of Debussy and of 
Stravinsky, and perhaps his apotheosis as 
an orchestral leader was reached with his. 
triumphant performances of ‘The Rite of 
Spring’ this season. But he is likewise a 
sympathetic and soundly schooled inter- 
preter of the classics. He is particularly 
happy with the eighteenth-century compos- 
ers—Handel, Htayvdn, Mozart—and his 
Beethoven is a Beethoven that speaks for 
himself sjeethoven is well able to do) 
without the finicky intrusion of a tampering 
between the composer and the 
who like their musie 
Momteux's method has been 
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straight Mr. 


In response to a general request for its repetition, 


Stravinsky's ‘“‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ will be performed 


after the conclusion of the regular programme of April 11 


and-12, as an extra number. 
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(‘‘The Rite of Spring’’) 
Earth 


I. The Adoration of the 


Larghetto 
II. The Sacrifice 


III. Rondo: Vivace 


CONCERTO in E minor for Pianoforte & Orchestra 
A PICTURE OF PAGAN RUSSIA, ‘“‘Le Sacre du 


HUNGARIAN MARCH, ‘‘Rakoczy’’ 


SYMPHONY in D minor 


I. Lento; Allegro non troppo 


II. Allegretto 
III. Allegro non troppo 


I. Allegro maestoso 
Printemps,’’ 


II. Romanza; 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
Knabe Pianoforte used 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
TWENTY-KIRSTE PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14,.AT 23.30 P.M: 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, AT 845 P.M. 


FRANCK, 
CHOPIN, 
BERLIOZ, 
STRAVINSKY, 
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= 'It is idle to speak of the —e| 


nroficiency displayed, for Mr. Rosen- 
| ithal’s command of the piano has long 
béen the wonder of the world. The 


performance yesterday was remarkable 


| because it was in the old and grand 
stvle. The concerto is not for a huge 
hall, and piantsts playing it too often 


give it a swollen interpretation in the 


Lf en ate o/@- (9 2s foolish hope of making the music more 
effective. Mr. Rosenthal gained his ef- 


4 
Mr. Rosenthal Plays Chopin fects by tonal beauty, exquisite phras- 
| 
| 
| 
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ing, rhythmic understanding and the 
absolutely essential quality of elegance. 


Concerto for Piano iN Chopin’s emotion in this concerto is 


3 a | not deep. The Romanza is a moonlight 
Beautiful Manner reverie: it was played with the ap- 
bDropriate sentiment and tenderness, 
while the other. movements gave the 


‘RITE OF SPRING” opportunity for a display of brilliant 
a Dravura. The whole performance was, 
AS we have said, in the grand manner, | 
FAILS TO SATISFY in al] its purity and grace. And in this 
terformance Mr. Rosenthal was most 
ea a ee evmpathetically accompanied by Mr. 

" Monteux and his orchestra. 

The gat <a \ argo OARS The Rakoczy march, flery by nature 
phony " Orchestra Mr Monteux ‘eon: Bre played in’ Sery, excite: iin 
Rustor: pgm <a aon enukiodie Pom Pltmap pice brought the end of the concert proper. 
in Symphony hall The program was The great majority of the andiense 

ty) : . _ . #emained to hear Stravinsky's “Rite of 
as follows: Franck, Symphony, D minor: Bry} of ha. taal the difficulti R 
Chopin, Concerto for piano, E minor, Se ate: one BOLOTS, Lhe Oe 
NO. 1; Berlioz, ‘‘Rakoczy’’ march. And 
by general request Stravinsky’s” “Rite 
of Spring.’’ 

The first two movements of Franck’s 
eymphony were eloquently played. The 
‘irst movement, noble as it Is, would be 
still more impressive if Franck had not &®Y- 
repeated the solemn and mysterious in- In the concert hall the effects, dis- 
troduction, but had gone on directly #@greeable for the most part, are rhyth- 
with the development of the Allegro mic or dynamic, The purely musical 
theme and the introduction of the other ideas are few anJ far between, and are 
motives, not salient. We can hardly be accused 
Conductors since the reign of Mr. of not having been in sympathy with 
cveritcke, and without exception, have tie contemporaneous music of the last 
taken the finale at so fast a pace that ©9 years; nor are we to be numbered 
the gra ndeur has well nigh disappeared. Ainong conservatives and reactionaries. 
Che melodic figures have thus been de- To ug the far greater part of “The Rite 
hatured; there has been instrumental of Spring,’ as concert music, with its 
prscbaionaniny &a ponte ne ge 2g: cruel rasping of the nerves, and Its stab- 
te NG inl ay AO oh ro MARCY bing and pounding of the ears—all with- 
“vagina parted, so that this or that out true dramatic effect—is the abomina- 
wieme seems to be almost trivial, It is tion of desolation : 

‘fue that the Finale is in 2—2 time, but Tg) a of } ee 
Franck qualified his ‘Allegro”’ by the | a ee ee ic COnCSi Ne next 
words ‘‘not too much.” "| Week wil be as follows: Rimsky-Korads 

Would it not be well now to put aside kOv, tne Russian faster’ 5 Schubert, 
this symphony for two or three years, Unfinished a Symphony ; Mozart, Alt 
inspiring as it is? The symphonies of from “Titus, ‘Ach! nurfeinmal noch”; 
Beethoven have suffered at these con- Converse, “song of the Sea,” tone-poem | 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL . | Certs from over-familiarity. Tchaikoy-| ‘*fter Walt Whitman), first. perform- 
: coe ko1ce; Strauss, Three songs with orcheés- 


Sky’s ‘Pathetic’ was recently much 

: > ‘ ’ . - 4 ef ar. -. Oa a¢ 9? u 
more Impressive on account of its Jong: ‘'@; Schelling, ‘‘A Victory Ball,” Fan- 
absence from the symphony programs.: '?SY (after a poem by Alfred Noyes), 


Mr. Rosenthal gave a singularly beau- first time in Boston. Sigrid Onegin wil 
tiful performance of Chopin's concerto.- b2 the singer. 
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the music were valiantly surmounted, 
and Mr. Monteux again conducted con 
amore. The repetition only @nlarged our 
dislike of the work as concert musie. 
Fiow it might affect us in the theatre, 


‘vith the ballet on the stage, we cannot 


Knabe Pianoforte used 





/ 


Rosenthal’s Virtuosity 
a Revelation —Con- 


lag an “extra” at the close of yester- 
Gains on Rehearing 
‘eomes a clearer and on the whole, & 
‘ling block. Yet to the sufficiently exX- 
t . ye " | motives arrest the imagination and long 
cert in Triple Period 
lelcthed loses its one-time strangeness. 


| *f so “eutrageous” a piece as ‘Le Sacre 
| du Printemps’ was to be heard at them 
) again. 
In the face of this dilemma, Mr. Mon- 
'day’s programme, a programme rather 
brief to be sure, yet long enough tu 
‘Te 

Puet Lintiiieambiae  t Bs (GAY | yet more enjoyable piece. For some, no 
é ‘ Aoubt, its harmonic asveri'ies, its re- 
yerienced and sufficiently open-minded 
tearer, Stravinsky's aston'shing score 

| haunt the recollection. 
| The incredible resourcefulness and 
‘And once the ear has recovered from 
the first shock of Stravinsky's clashing 


lteux took the one eourse open to him. 
y (ES RITE S And hence the presence of ‘‘Le Sacre” 
srand as that of a Symphony Concert in 
| S ‘¥TR | regular course. 
A | With each rehearing Sacre’’ be- 
‘ontless rhvthmie reiterations, ita fre- 
quent burtality, will long be a stum- 
'e9op assumes an almost classic sound- 
ness of contruction. His melodies and 
'unfailing fascination of his: orchestra- 
‘tion impress the more as the music s9 
tonalities and strident chords, this har- 
mcenyv becomes, even in its harsher mo- 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Unusual circumstances attended | 


the Symphony concert of yesterday | ,ents, peculiarly satisfying. 


afternoon, an order of proceedings | 
| 


| 


full force and forthwith there was add- 


} 
: 


-ed a postscript: Igor Stravinsky’s “Le 


Clearly a Masterpiece 
that, if not without precedent, was | f 
Here ig music full of meat and mar- 


at least unparalleled within long irow, music that is now of elemental 
memory. | force and now of piercing beauty, mu- 
sje that is clearly a masterpiece, per- 
i haps the only composition written with- 


PLAYERS LEAVE STAGE sy our immediate time to which that 


Three numbers stood upon the actual proud term may today be unhesitating- 
programme of the afternoon: The Sym- lv be applied. No wonder that New 
phony of Cesar Franck; Chopin's & | York and now Boston must have “Le 
minor Concerto, with Moriz Rosenthal Sacre” repeated, despite the protests 
us pianist, and Berlioz’s ‘Rakoczy of those who apparently desire that 
March.” At the close of the except on- musie should stard rooted in the past. 
ally brilliant performance of the baat: | And by no other performance, per- 
named piece the lights in the main hail chance, will Mr. Monteux be so vividly 
were turned up, most of the orchestra remembered. Whether or not "Le 
‘eft the stage and a small proportion of Sacre ultimately proves to be Stra- 
the audionre tonk its leave. | vinskv’s greatest accomplishment as 


But if the programme proper was thua | composer, surely it is to date Mr. Mon- 
concluded. the concert was not alto- teux’s most impressive achievement as 


cether done. The orchestra returned In conductor. 


Mr. Rosenthal’s Playing 


As notable in its way as the after- 
concert was vesterday’s concert-proper. 
fee] that Franck’s beautiful 


Sacre du Printemps.” 


a * | 
Put on as an “Extra | Some may 


So great was the stir made by this | Symphony, a ptece in its own day pro- 
“Rite of Spring’ at Its initial perform: | tested and den unced as ‘immoral,”’ 
unee here a few weeks ago that re-| has been played here a trifle too often 
quests for a speedy repetition were "u- | of late. The music m4%v well hovah « 
merous and urgent. On the other hand |to cloy, as over-familiar music must. 
l'that ever-present individual, the Indis- |Yet there is no denying the eloquence 
‘nant Subscriber, had declared in writ- ‘of yesterday's performance Here 
| ing. and in no uncertain terms, that he | azain Mr. Monteux is master-conductor, 
(or she) would no longer be a supporter | @ revealing interpreter of music that 

| does not disclose its secrets to all and 
% 


sundry. 


r 


and parron of the Svmphony Concerts 


LL er ee 


playing of Chopin’s lavender-scented 
it is diffcult to speak with 
moderation. From the greatest possi- 
ble delicacy to the utmost brilliance 
ranged his performance, a performance 
| that was a very marvel of tona] beauty, 
‘lan impeccable exhibition of sheer mu- 
sicijanship, and such a display of trans- 
cendent virtuosity as Boston has not 
| heard in many a day. After all, it is 
‘good to hear again a great artist as 
‘soloist with a great orchestra. 


Concerto 


Finally in praise of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
| 
| 


_  e- — — = 


Pierre M onteux Repeats | 


| Doubtless Stravinsky profited by . the. 
‘program which preceded him. EKither 
because the D minor symphony has 
been heard too often of late, or be- 
cause Mr. Monteux missed its content 
in. articulating its syllables, Franck 
yesterday seemed tedious and banal. 
The nobility we have associated with 
this music was gone, and what re- 
mained was disconcertingly near to 
sentimentality. As for the Berlioz 
‘march, although it was admirably 
played, we feel it belongs to the “Pops” 
and not to the subscription concerts. 
Chopin was chiefly vehicle for the 
exquisite art of Mr. Rosenthal. ‘This 
concerto in itself is not moving music. 


ahd ; : 9? The orchestral accompani 
‘hestral accompaniment 1s dull, 
The Rite of Spring and the solo part is less than inspired. 


| The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
| Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave yes-~ 
| terday its twenty-first Friday afternoon 
| coneert, with Moriz Rosenthal as solo- 
‘ist and the following program. 

| Franck. .....-++es+8 Symphony in D minor 
| Chopin....Pianoforte Concerto in E minor 
| Berlioz ’ March 
Stravinsky 

“The Rite of Spring,” which made a 
protound impression here and in New 
York last winter, was added as-an €xX~ 
tra number “by general request.” The 
'desire to hear it again, though general, 
evidently was not unanimous, for dur- 
ing the intermission that 
Stravinsky’s work a considerable num- 
ber of subscribers took the opportunity , 
to express their disapproval of it by 
leaving, and more departed at the pause, 
between the two sections. Nevertheless, ' 
the great majority proved their artistic . 
curiosity by remaining, and by ap-: 
pauding the pertormance the more, 
heartily as their numbers diminished. 

A third hearing of “The Rite of 
i'Spring” served to confirm the impres- 
Ision that this music 1s original andi 
| vital, to clarify its structure, and to 
make the wonder grow that Mr.. 
'Monteux and his orchestra are able to 


' 
is 


lenunciate its extraordinary rhythms. In 
order to discern beauty in this music, it 
‘may be necessary to revise old defini- 
‘tions radically. It affronted the ear’ 
‘quitc as much yesterday as when first 
heard. This business of writing in three 
tonalities at once is as upsetting to the 
lullaby theory of beauty as is Schon- 
| berg’s atonality; but it does not leave 
lone with the sense of chaos imparted by? 
that Viennese. If it be granted that 
there is artistic beauty in adapting 
i} musical means to intellectual aim, then 
it is not extravagant to see this music | 
as a work of art. 


CO Ee OT 


Knabe Pia 


“THE RITE” ANEW, 


preceded | 


Nevertheless, the delicate beauty of the 
pianist’s tone and phrasing, made 
audible by Mr. Monteux’s discreet sub- 
ordination of the orchestra, gave some 
of the most delightful moments of the 
afternoon. /47¢ THEY p0 LA. S. 


se Sh 


CHAMBER CONCERT, — 
— GURRENT DEBATES 


PA OAAM . oe pre 1M Dhar 
“LE SACRE” MORE AUSPICIOUSLY 
HEARD 


Engrossed Audience, Valiant Performance, 
Impressions Deepened — The Issues 
Around and Behind—An Afternoon of 
Resident Composers, Old and Young, Mir. 
Foote Prevailing—“Adventures in a Per- 
ambulator” Again. 


T the Symphony Concert of Satur- 

day circumstance was 
kinder to the repetition of “The 
Rite of Spring’’ than it had been 
Presumably those 
that wished to hear the piece had taken 
the 400 seats available to non-subscribers 


while the audience by night has given a 
hundred proofs these forty years, that it 
far outstrips the audience by day in curi- 


evening, 


on Friday afternoon. 


'osity and receptiveness. Accordingly, at 


oo - — a ———— 


noforte used 





: - Stokowski have been 
ithe pause before the beginning of “Ta aghast eve ae EET aM. ShA to ‘thelr 
ee mee areenll Peer Oa tact crcater l ry, of Stravinsky. Yet it now 
pany. departed; scardely any left-at the greater 810 ” once in a. way both Isaiah 
interval in the progress of the tone- appears tha have qualms. Mr. Sto- 
poem; while not once.was the performancé and Hzekiel rr Macau tite Mare’ td 
Rimunees, nS Tt’ hed been ‘many ‘times Sawer: gg “Monteux, repeating the 
Friday, by withdrawing groups. AS the New York. + ghia piece in Boston. 
audience was more sympathetic, so were music, made it e | 
orcnestra and conductor more on their rer 
mettle. Mr. Monteux was applauded long Renewed Impressions 
and loudly, when he came to his place to ¢ proof of the enduring quality of 
make. beginning; while at. the division [t 15 DIO ° Spring” that it bears repetl- 
and. still more at the end, there was) ‘ he Rite it ‘A ghree months; while 
round upon round of clapping. And with) tion tare? ri deepens, broadens, en- 
reasun; for the whole performance rang|at cach od enh nding and response. Omy 
and sang, beat and surged, with the mas) riches, einige? a renewed does the mind 
tery of the conductor and the manifold} under neat oe nth ana the magnitude cf 
eloquence of the band. By the plain évi-| grasp at hay vn fulfilled. Upon a single 
dence of Saturday, five-sixths of the even- Struvinsky & bila AP IN sitchen. aed 
ing public of the Symphony Concerts 13} tonal ANI "7 alisihatinel Oi he would 
eager, or willing, to hear the music of the} full orches a. -e’ of a pagan and primi- 
modernists: nay, gives it intent, seriouS|spread his “F ‘ paige it. he would evoke 
Beereeewers it with warm, genera, ee itve etna bite the puissance of the ver- 
plause. And, through forty-three years! the soo ue Agente - Earth; traverse the 
on the musical side it has been the au-jnal and life-s bd -¢ hie festal ‘Youths 
diences of Saturday that count. rounds and paged aba on: the portentous 

The more, then, does Mr. Monteux’s pla-| summon we Poona Mien: yecall again the 
cing of “le Sacre” as supplement to 4] rites, of his 2: a of evocation ; mount to 
regular concert—‘‘Extra, by General Re-| awe and the magic , 
quest’’—raise a debateable question of} the 


sacrifice of the Vowed Virgin self-con- 
policy. If current report go truly, at the} sumed. 


A scheme to tax and test the 
al est throated of 

coneerts of April 25 and 26, he will repeat] clearest minded, the full 

: uss Domestica,”’ likewise} compose®s - 


Strauss’s “Sinfonia 8 sie : h, the 
‘9 " for, as suc 1, 
“hy general request” after his memorable| poem ( ogee 
: > : ber.|it) halt, or stumble, 
revival of the tone-poem last December, ’ qeneg’ 
; ; ad the end, the design 
The return to it praises the conductor, an@) ! Natio euall-fraueht 
> 7 y ) cuniu te ’ , Bae 
many, after all the years 0? ae ee fold—scourge and stimulus 
the piece in Boston, will gladly hear ¥- ceiving imagination. [for once 
6 ieg.’* | ceiving ine ’ : meas 
twice In one season. The. Domagrion, our time, music has evoked primal owes 
however, will stand in regular place upon and dread primal hordes at rites ard 
the programme, although twenty years ago, Ae Ban the savageries of those that re- 
stand-patters little less than| °° ©: ! Prey as x and would 
it vexed the ste ad potas times. By. com-{ member and fear; Sp Sagetelpiae ie uit 
, ‘ N ; s3-« e ba “7 r 
ea aap tisans and detrac- propitiate—fierce and In ae ‘insky con- 
ei See weit po eine” tk the master- field, new scope for music. Stravinsky 
, oat ‘ : . a la : ; . : : ¢ j 
piece, thus far, of meee apport, edag As searching and thrilling, at aS ae 
the “Sinfornia Domes Is pe al fourth hearing, are the means of ane ae 
eee. the moe iN eee ert aie 1g, Back to the Seventh Symphony Ay 
Strauss’s tone-poems. Yet Stravinsky's. Beethoven must the mind go for a co 


: | to a regular , oe m, when 
sony gece eb Se te eee en. Parable power and sweep of piondhow sn diabeg 
| gomcert vn Sag ph: : anaad on. Sate Stravinsky’s drums beat and string ; 
dured on Friday; happily ese 4% ' 


when knife-like are his woodwinds and 
. : j surge 
urday. e listeners thunderous his brass. The etn 2 : aa 
To do 80, as it oe ae panei ike cae, whips the hearer tess be i n 
imply that eo. sane ; iw r, mourning Siegtriea Sla 
cotisy of repetition idly = Dea weal hese ggg the ear return for such clangors 
a lerable music. | : , , rom 
was even a eee, one spp mite ‘+ in| as time perspec ne — pale ses 
hy repeat it, or eve ~s “ acre.” while in interven : 
jr ot sent The whole incident, more- Ks ger one composer—Stravinsky at 
ee aire ’ opening to the oppo-j .~ | enriched music with the 
over, has given an caine at the vy their head—has ¢ . 
ist music at Ut Sym- 
nents of all modern 


lready some of them] "& might of iapisgh dies Pr hho 
phony, Concerts. A ° age must’? be} chords. - rhe newet ge 7 eM ate 
are saying that hencefor Ms Stile the! posers, from Rimsky the wuss an “poe 
played “only” as extra number ba er Ravel the Parisian, has discoveres and 
dogg ance ier gig ee ag on, developed the pungency and the gre d 
yal Bb hen oy ee chaiwoion of individual instrumental timbres, isolated, 
gsevitzky, more than ‘€ § ha ion, 


led With these means, 
| ’| opposed, blenced. 
: is behest... Hereabouts, Mr, 
submitting to th 


concert-hall hears 
waver, or thin. To 
holds cohesive and 
unflagging, mani- 
upon the re- 


and in this 


Yet never once does the tone- | 


Stravinsky, through “Le Sacre’? outdoes 


F them all in bludgeon-power and rapier-| ‘BITES OF SPRIN y TT 
‘sharpness. In the evoking of primal awes | | | | 


Casting about for a piece by an Ameri- 
can composer to include in his final 


pro- 
Symphony Concerts, 


Mr. 


| Suite, “Adventures in A 
The music has not been 
its first vogue when it was played thrice 
in a single season. [In those days, Mr. 
Carpenter's humor, fancy and felicity car- 
|ried all before them. At a Symphony 
| Concert, there were unchecked smiles, even 
|;open laughter. The 
inew them. Amongst 
Monteux chooses, well. 


Perambulator.” 
heard here since 


For the first 


| times last 
\Sevitzaky’s name 


week Mr. Kous- 
appeared officially In the 
\programme-books of tne Symphony Or- 
chestra, when they announced its “forty-| 


timbres is the leap and the flash of his 
Stravinsky also knows beauty; the old sen-' 
fore him—the Debussy now established and R t d 
fills the second part of “Le Sacre” through 
Part First; it recurs In the music of the which the Boston.Symphony Orchestra 
Stravinsky; while with him alone rests the SOM, was repeated as an “extra, by 
other, by imagination receiving, answering, length concert preceded it, including 
plece of new power or as “abomination of Rosenthal, and Berlioz’ “Hungarian 
clear of innocent, eVen charming, preju- ™ained to hear the much discussed 
ton society did not approve of the music Manan te neat it again, perhaps the 
| Stead of the chief item on the pro- 
chestra. 
music heard here in a decade. If the 
of a composer’s work and genius then 
; dislike “‘The Rites of Spring’’ intensely, 
the Americans, Mr. 2 
Music Is Strident 
mere noise. There is almost too obvious- 
fourth season, 1924-25, Of twenty-four Fri- | 
erable than one recalled from a single 
110-11, 1924. Serge Koussevitzky, conduc-. 

5 yp : ready denouncing it as banal. Yet in the 
names of new subscribers will be entered by no rules of harmony, the extraordi- 
of five concerts on Monday evenings, | mou in which climaxes DrOsGem ana 

Present subscribers to them]! listener that at moments is almost over; 
| The effect of this piece upon modern 


and mysteries and savageries this play of | 
And—be it said in a firm, clear oben 
suous beauty that is one of the everlasting} . 1 } M AC 
heritages of music. Only, like Debussy be- Sti avinsky 8. asterplece 
acclaimed—-he has found new form. new 
voice, new impression for this beauty. It 
, Aelne. Bir. (251924 
many a measure at the beginning. It , ian ing,’ ‘of 
; : , ng, 
haloes the Dance of the Adolescents in Stravinsky's Rites of Spring 
earlier rites. Elsewhere, in the tone-poem, Rave the first performances ;eiae 
other are the purposes amd the speech of, in New York earlier in the present sea- 
choice of design and means. We who listen ®°"°T@! Teduest” at the end of yester- 
have only to descry the one and hear the “#YS Symphony program, A _ full 
measuring both. Time the Sifter will de- the Franck Symphony, Chopin’s & 
termine ‘The Rite of Spring’? as master- Minor concerto Superbly played by 
| desolation.” For the while, even in the March.”’ 
heats of controversy, it is wise to keep Yet all but 200 of the audience re-' 
dices. Only a year ago, a kind lady benig- Stravinsky music again. Since most of 
nantly informed this department that ‘‘Bos- sme mucionce were willing to walt tii 
xs Management were unduly cautious in 
of Wagner. | making the repetition an afterpiece in- 
gram. The performance was again a 
triumph for Mr Monteux and the or- 
‘The Rites of Spring’ is certainly 
the most vivid and stimulating new 
_ pitch of nervous excitement to which 
i the listener is raised is to be the test 
Stravinsky has by this music placed 
' himself among the immortals. One may 
tap , 4S many no doubt do, but can anyone 
repetition should re-° feel languid and neutral concerning it? 
Strident and harsh ag much of the 
piece is, one cannot accuse it of being 
ly method in Stravinsky’s madness. 
A. portion of the piece more consid- 
bed afternoon concerts and twenty-four | 
Saturday evening concerts, beginning Oct.| previous hearing of it is so mild that 
no doubt the youngest futurists are al- 
t Pee » 4 - - » ee t2 ts le - . 
tie _ Present subscribers may retake | memorable portions the piling of rhythm 
Vir seats up to May 1. Meanwhile the upon rhythm, in a counterpoint fettered 
on the waiting lists. Prices for next year} nary sonority of the more pungent dis- 
will descend from $70 to $20. The series, SONances, which are polyharmonie, the 
66s " , PRs") mount from single melodic motives, com- 
Serge Kousgevitzky, conductor,” will also | bine to produce an impression upon the 
may retake their seats until June 1. | whelming, It is by its climaxes that thig 
j H. T. Pp. | music will live. 
music is already discernible, and as in 
nr EE Tee 
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n and) his ‘playing of Chopin's E minor con- 
ichted| work. The crystalline clarity and 
peo-| suavity of his performance suited the 
=| music: He made the slow movement 





s ideas, : ‘tender and appealing and the finale 
‘oon byt hk a graceful without any forcing or exag- 
Pun ane, Sh a : geration. As a technician he is al- 
| Is Recalled | most incomparable. This music made 
iahee at the close was enthu-| 2° undue demands on his imagination. 
- but from a. minority of hose | The exquisite taste of his playing com- 
present. It sufficed to recall Mr Mon- a ear a ey: a. qunvitiine aaee 
sary and to bring the orchestra to itS ances ar the Wranck and Beriies in eh 
eet, but after the cheers and Stamp~ pers) which as repertory pieces need | 















wa 
sias 
- 


ing reported from New York when the 

, ‘8 » - no special remark. The Strayinsky 
shh at or lng repeated ‘“‘Le Sacre” there ..emed less volcanic and better ordered 
he reputation of this city for coldness than before, but one lost sight of the 
to novelties must have seemed SUS- performance in the overwhelming _in-| 


tained. ‘ 
Rosenthal was warmly applauded for terest of the music itself, P, 





Moriz (Moritz) RosENTHAL, pianist, was born on December 18, 
1862, at Lemberg. He showed pronounced musical ability when he 
was four years old. His first teacher, when he was eight years old, was 
Golath. ‘At the age of ten he played in public a duet with his teacher 
Carl Mikuli (1821-97), a pupil of Chopin and Reber. In 1875 Mr. 
Rosenthal studied with Rafael Joseffy in Vienna. The next year he 
gave a concert there, then went to Bucharest, where he was appointed 
pianist to the Roumanian Court. Liszt invited him to Weimar in 1877 
and received him as his pupil. Mr. Rosenthal in 1878 gave recitals 
in Paris, Warsaw, and Petrograd. He did not devote himself exclusively 


to music; he attended lectures on philosophy and musical esthetics 
and passed examinations at the University of Vienna. His “mature 
début”? was made with the Leipsic Liszt Society in 1886. Then followed 
tours in Europe. In 1912 he was appointed Imperial Kammervirtuoso 
to the Austrian Court. His compositions include Variations on a Single 


Theme, ‘‘Papillons,’’ Romance, Preludes, Transcriptions, Paraphrases, 


Etudes, etc., for the pianoforte. His home town, is Vienna. 
His first appearance in Boston was in the Music Hall, November 9, 


1888, when he was assisted by “Master” Fritz Kreisler, violinist, and an 
orchestra conducted by Walter Damrosch. He played Liszt’s Concerto 
in E-flat major, solo pieces by Henselt and Schumann, and Liszt’s “Don 
Juan” Fantasia. He gave recitals in Bumstead Hall on December 17, 
18, and 19 of that year. 

He did not come to the United States again until 1896, when he made 
his f st appearance in New York at Carnegie Hall on November 19, 
with an orchestra led by Walter Damrosch. He then played Schytte’s 
pianoforte concerto, and solo pieces by Chopin and Schubert-Liszt. 

His appearance at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
‘1 Boston was announced for November 21, 1896, when he was expected 
to play Chopin’s Concerto in E minor. Recitals in Music Hall were 
also announced. He fell sick in Boston and was obliged to cancel his 
engagements. He went to Chicago, where his sickness turned out to 
be typhoid fever, and there he barely escaped with his life. 
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the comparable case of “Tristan and 
Isolde’ long ago, the effect is for the 


: 7 ‘travinsky has enriched 
the language of music, and if other peo- 
ple would use his idioms without try- 
ing to copy his ideas, the art would be 
the gainer. 


Monteux Is Recalled 


most part bad. 'S 





The applause at the close was enthu-. 
siastic, but from a minority of those 


present. It sufficed to recall Mr Mon- 
teux and to bring the orchestra to its 
feet, but after the cheers and stamp- 
| ing reported from New York when the 
| orchestra repeated ‘‘Le Sacre’’ there 
the reputation of this city for coldness 
| to novelties must have seemed sus- 
tained. 

Rosenthal was warmly applauded for 


Moriz ‘Mortirz) RosENTHAL, pianist, was born on December 
He showed pronounced music 
His first teacher, when he was eight years old, was 
a duet with his teache 
In 1875 Mr. 
The next year he 
pointed 


1862, at Lemberg. 
was four years old. 


Golath. At the age of ten he played in public 
Carl Mikuli (1821-97), a pupil of 
Rosenthal studied with Rafael Joseffy in Vienna. 
gave a concert there, then went to Bucharest, where he was ap 
Liszt invited him to Weimar in 18/7 
Mr. Rosenthal in 1878 gave recitals 
He did not devote himself exclusively 


pianist to the Roumanian Court. 
and received him as his pupil. 
in Paris, Warsaw, and Petrograd. 


his playing of Chopin’s E minor con- 
certo, an early and far from a great 
work. The crystalline clarity and 
suavity of his performance suited the 
music. We made the slow movement 
tender and appealing and the finale 


| graceful without any forcing or exag~- 


geration. As a technician he is al- 
most incomparable. This music made 
no undue demands on his imagination. 
The exquisite taste of his playing com- 
mended it highly. 

Mr Monteux lead brilliant perform- 


ances of the Franck and Berlioz num- 


bers, which as repertory pieces need 
no special remark. The Stravinsky 
seemed less volcanic and better ordered 





j 
} 
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than before, but one lost sight of the 
performance in the overwhelmin in-| 
terest of the music itself, P.: Fes | 

18, 


Chopin and Reber. 


al ability when he 


r 


to music; he attended lectures on philosophy and musical esthetics 


and passed examinations at the University of Vienna. 
début”? was made with the Leipsic Liszt Society in 1886. 


His ‘‘mature 
Then followed 


tours in Europe. In 1912 he was appointed Imperial Kammervirtuoso 
to the Austrian Court. His compositions include Variations on a Single 
Theme, ‘Papillons,” Romance, Preludes, ‘Transcriptions, Paraphrases, 


Etudes, ete., for the pianoforte. 


His first appearance in Boston was in the \ 


His home town. is_ Vienna. 
fusic Hall, November 9, 


1888, when he was assisted by “Master” Fritz Kreisler, violinist, and an 


orchestra conducted by Walter Damrosch. _ 
in E-flat major, solo pieces by Henselt and Schumann, | 
Tuan” Fantasia. He gave recitals in Bumstead Hall on Dee 


18, and 19 of that year. 


He played Liszt’s Concerto 
and Liszt’s ‘Don 
ember 17, 


He did not come to the United States again until 1896, when he made 
his f st appearance in New York at Carnegie Hall on November 10, 


with an orchestra led by Walter Damrosch. 
pianoforte concerto, and solo piece 

His appearance at a concert 0 
‘71 Boston was announced for November 21, | 
to play Chopin’s Concerto in EK minor. 
He fell sick in Boston and was ob 
He went to Chicago, where his sickness turned out to 


also announced. 
engagements. 


s by Chopin and Schubert-Liszt. 


be typhoid fever, and there he barely escaped with his life. 


He then played Schytte’s 


f the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
896, when he was expected 
Recitals in Music Hall were 
liged to cancel his 
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Leben,’’ from ‘‘La 


,’ Overture on Themes 
, Op. 36 


FANTASY for Orchestra, ‘‘A Victory Ball” 
Conducted by the Composer. 
Soloist. 
SIGRID ONEGIN 


SYMPHONY in B minor, ‘’ Unfinished”? 
TONE POEM for Orchestra, ‘‘Song of ihe Sea.”’ 


I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante con mito 
ARIA, ‘‘Ach mur eintmal noch in 


Clemenza di Tito’’ 
SONGS with Orchestra 


of the Russian Church 
a) Morgen 


“THE RUSSIAN EASTER 
(After Walt Whitman) 


b) Mutterlindelei 


c) Caecilie 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1923--24., 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18, AT 2.30 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes aftér Mozart’s Aria 


IWENTY-SEGOND PROGRAMME 
SATURDAY, APRIL 19, AT 8.415 P.M. 
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SIGRID ONEGIN, SWEDISH CONTRALTO 


i | 
NEW FANTASIA 
/¢ vale. ——— ies 4 19 24m 
Shelling’s “Victory Ball’ 
Played for the First 
Time in Boston 


PROGRAM TO BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program was 
as follows: Rimsky-Korsakov, ‘The 
Russian Easter’; Schubert, ‘‘Unfin- 
Ished’’ Symphony; Converse, ‘‘Song of 
the Sea,’’ Tone poem after Walt Whit- 
man; Schelling, ‘‘A Victory Ball.” 
Sigrid Onegin, who sang here with the 
Symphony orchestra for the first time, 
Bang “‘Ach nur eimal nock im Leban” 
from Mozart's “Titus,’’ and three songs 
by Strauss: ‘‘Morgen,”’ ‘‘Mutter taen- 
delei’’ and ‘‘Caecilie.”” Converse’s tone 
Poem was performed for the first time. 
Mr. Schelling conducted his Fantasy, 
Which was played here for the first 
time. 

Mr. Schelling’s Fantasia is one of the 
most impressive musical compositions 
that we have heard in the concert hall 
for many years. It sets the nerves a- 
tingling. It shakes the soul. 

He did not write this Fantasia mere- 
ly as a lover of grim, ironic poetry, 
reading Alfred Noyes’s vision of dead 
soldiers watching the dancers, unmind- 
ful of war’s horrors and the sacrifice 
made by young and old; he himself 
had served gallantly: he knew what 
War meant., Outraged by flippancy and 
frivolity, by the forgetfulness of those 
surviving, saved for their wanton pleas- 
ures by the death of thousands and tens) 
of thousands, he was fired to composi-/ 


There will be an riission of te 


'complished musician as’ well as a sol- 


— wee wee ee 


eS 
tion by the splendid savagery, the~ 


burning invective of the poet’s lings. 
And Mr, Schelling wrote as, an.acr 


dier and a patriot; wrote dramatically, 
tragically; not with conventionally the- 
atrical intent and emphasis, for, terri- 
bly in earnest, blazing with indigna- 
tion, he yet was faithful to art; and 
so this Fantasia is the more impres- 
sive. Hysterical outbursts, merely meél- 
odramatic effects, would haye lessened 
the effect that is now overwhelming. — 

He did not miss the opportunity 
given by the poet for the contrast be- 
tween riotous life and the shock and 
the scorn of the dead, unseen specta- 
tors. There are the vivid musical pic- 
tures of marching soldiers, the tramp- 
ine toward death-or victory. .The Dies 
Irae and the ‘Scottish bagpipes (are 
heard; all this as in a vision that might 
have turned the dancers: to stone. And 
after the great climax, skilfully led up 
to from rolling drums, is heard a 
trumpeter far off, sounding ‘‘Taps,’” the 
final tribute. 

No wonder that this Fantasia is dedi- 
cated ‘“‘To the memory of. an American 
goldier.’’ , 

Mr. Converse went again to Walt 
Whitman for his inspiration. Choosing 
Whitman’s “On the Beach at Night’ 
he wisely did not attempt an _ inter- 
linear translation of the lines into 
music, nor did he endeavor. to 
Gescribe realistically the shatter of 
the sea. The spiritual contents of po- 
ems attract him; in this instance. the 


Successive moods of the child mourning | 


the momentary disappearance of stars 
and planet, and then the comforting 
thought of immortality. So in ‘this 
“Song of the Sea,’’ a reassured, helght- 
ened, joyous spirit triumphs at last over 
the opening mood of sadness. 

Nature gave Mme. Onegin an uncom- 
monly beautiful voice. Art has done lit- 
tle for her. The more the pity.) At 
present she is not acquainted with ‘cer- 
tain elementary and essential principles 
of song. It could be wished that at a 
Symphony concert ,a woman about to 
sing would come upon the stage and 
bear herself with dignity and grace. 

The orchestra gave a superb per- 
formance of “The Russian Waster,” | 

The concert will be repeated to-night. | 
The program of next week is as fol- | 
lows: a symphony, C major, by the 
young Mozart, which will be heard for 
the first time in Boston; Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin concerto played by Mr. Zimbaltst, 
and Strauss’s Symphonia Domestica, 
which was performed earlier in the sea- 
son. 
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T wenty-Second Program 
of Beston Orchestra 


The twenty-second concert of the 
“Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierr 
Monteux, conductor, was given yester- 
day afternoon in Symp! ony Hall. The 
program: 

“The Russian Kaster’—Rimsky-Korsakoff 
-“Onfinished’’ Symphony Schubert 
Aria from ‘“‘Titus’’ Mozart 
“Song of the Sea” 

Three Songs With Orchestra 

A Victory Ball’, 

The soloist wad Sigrid Onegin. 

This was the first performance in 
‘Boston of Schelling’s “A Victory Ball,” 
suggested by Alfred Noyes’ verses of 
like title. The composer calls his com- 
position a Fantasy, which describes it 
accurately enough, although the term 
“descriptive fantasy” might have been 
‘a trifle more exact, for descriplive 
‘music this most certainly is, not music 
which is purely objective in its appeal, 
which ‘is. graphically realistic. 

The class of program music to which 
this Fantasy belongs is a large one a nd 
includes much of doubtful value. “The 
Forge in the Forest,” “In a Cleck 
Shop,” “The Mouse and the Trap” et 
id genus omne, all dear to the patrons 
of popular concerts, probably repre- 
sent its lowest level, although Bee- 
thoven was not’ above such puerilities 
in his bird calls in the “Pastoral” 
Symphony. Berlioz, the master par 
excellence of this style, was often 
-gaved by the very force of his imagi- 
nation, which led him into such strange 
paths that the essential weakness of 
his means of expression was overcome 
by the romantic wildness of the ideas 
he would express. 

. Mr. Schelling’s “Victory Ball” is at 
bottom no different from any of the 
compositions cited above. To be sure, 
the underlying idea is poignant, and 
ene which appeals to a higher order of 
intelligence, but after all the composer's 
problem was simply to ‘portray two 


sharply contrasted pictures—the one of, 
wild gayety, the other of the grim hor- 
rors of war. To do this he has em- 
ployed conventional and well recognized 
methods, albeit with skill. In the sec- 
‘jong devoted to the dance he has writ- 


ten music which is brilliantly emo- 


tional. A Berlioz would have made this 
musie horrible, perhaps more so than 
the succeeding war picture, but Mr. 
Schellihg’s imagination stopped short 
after writing dance music which is dance 
music and nothing more. This was un- 
doubtedly the portion of the work which 
should have called forth the finer imag- 
inative qualities of his art. In the suc- 
ceeding war picture he has resorted to 
the usual rolling of drums and bugle 
calls. Perhaps here no composer could 
have done more. The music is frank'y 
descriptive and the effects are \driven 
home with siedge hammer atrokes. As 
a whole, “A Victory Ball” makes a 
strong popular appeal, because of its 
subject and more even, because of its 
obviousness—one is tempted to add, 
triteness. 

In his “Song of the Sea,” given for 
the first time yesterday, Mr. Converse 
has at least avoided the pitfall of at- 
tempting to describe the ocean in musi- 
cal terms. He has instinctively sought 
the subjective idea of Whitman’s poem, 
and although there is much in his com- 
position which is lacking in distinction, 
many pages in which there is a con- 
scious but not wholly successful striv- 
ing for expression, there are occasional 


rnoments when he achieves his purpose , 
and writes music which is definitely | 


emotional. 

Madame Onegin was hardly at home 
in Mozart’s Aria, although completely 
so in the songs by Strauss, music which 
evidently appeals to her. But after all, 
this Aria by Mozart cannot be num- 
bered among his best works. 

The orebestra gave one of the most 
heautiful and affecting performances of 
the “Unfinished” Symphony it has been 
our good luck to hear, a performance 
free, from sentimentality or from any 
attempts to read into this artless music 
effects and qualities which are not in- 
herent in its nature. S. M. 


Schelling w O n d u C { S felt, passionately sincere. 


~ Own Tone Poem, “A 


| ing at the Victory ball of Alfred Noyes’ 
gripping poem upon which the music 


is based, the interrupting vision of the 
y marching hosts, the approach ‘of the 
| ghostly legions, the brief “eturn of the 


dance, the recurrence of the vision with | 
its music of Scottish bagpipes, and for 


final poignancy the distant trumpet 
: sounding “Taps.” 


On Noyes’ Verse 
f° oak 


——Ow. = 2% It is easy to call Mr. Schelling’s mu-_ 
1 | sic obvious and theatrical; but true 
appraisal of it may not stop there. Be- 

yond any doubt this Is music deeply 

Mr. Schell- 
ing, who served in the American army 
overseas, and remained there with the 
forces of occupation, had, to quote his 
own words, “coe back from Europe 
| still very much under the ,impression 
Vi B H”’ of the cataclysm, much_ troubled. 
ictory a for the future, and . amazed to 
find that so few seemed to remember 

what the war had really meant, with 
its sacrifice of life and youth, f had 
wondered,” he _ writes, ‘when watch- 
ing the seething mass of humanity at. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
some cabaret, what our boys. would | 


5% r ‘ mt 
bisa American composers made’: think of it all, and I had a sinister) 
their appearance at the Symphony vision, similar to the one that made me. 


concert of sterday. write my ‘1914 Impressions (In the 
he f yest ay. Come to hear. Variations for piano and orchestra, 
the first performance anywhere of his< ‘Impressions from an _ Artist’s Life’). 
tone-poem “Song of the Sea,” Fred-" I came across Alfred Noyes’ poem, ‘A 

. - Victory Ball,’ while in this mood, and 
erick S. Converse from his seat in| was impelled to use it as the basis of 


the first balcony was made to bow} an orchestral fantasy.” 

repeatedly in acknowledgment of In Double Triumph 

the long-continued applause, while- nis is scarcely the statement of a 
the first orchestral performance in, man who is making music merely tq 


Boston of Er cate OA Win. create a sensation, and the sympathetic 
z Ernest Schelling's A Vic -listener must inevitably find the Vic- 
tory Ball” brought that composer to tory Ball a singularly vivid, compelling 
the director’s stand as conductor of @nd exciting tone drama. A few dis- 
bh: f ‘sonant measures of introduction ad- 
1s OWN Music. |mirably set the stage for that which is 
idles ‘to come. For all its blatancy, Mn. 
SCHELLING’S TRAGIC POEM | Schelling’s msi unds of taste and ft 
Sharper contrast 1n two contemporary. ting restraint, and the episode of the 
bits of tone-painting might hardly be | Marching hosts, overpowering in its 
ie te be ale teces piayed yee- | effectiveness, is a display of consum- 
a ese pieces P ‘mate mastery of musical and orchestral 

terday. Recelving his inspiration from | device. 


Walt Whitman’s poem, “On the Beach The late war has had curiously. little 


influence upon music in general, and 
” Mr. holly con- |," P vd ’ 

at Night,” Mr. Converse 1s wholly hardly one of the songs that it brought 
cerned, as he himself has expressed it, | forth seems destined for survival. But 
“with the spiritual and emotional se-| from post-war impressions, Mr. Schel- 
quence of the lines.’ Mr. Schelling, on ane "jgecret ceil made a truly signi- 
.ficant composition, that may not be 

the other hand, although by no Means jightly dismissed merely because of its 


post-war tragedy, is in the main busied — 


: | AMERIC AN 4 with the painting of the externals that 
; | | | mark that tragedy: the heedless danc- 
gf 
| 
| 


| 
| ignoring the spiritual aspect of the immediate and certain effect upon an | 
—- —— —andience. It should be added that Mr, } 
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} : opMaUTT NIMRE | mony @ sinferendé ftom these show hand nd da iden 

Schelling, who made his first appearance NOVEL NUMBERS ay DIB THESS ws of hands is |] Wrath and day of judgment— mw 

nere as conductor, proved himself a di- "> J rs SUN Ouery contradictory +. Mr. | Schelling’s |} March and the dance rise and met To thé é 
| Fantasia is readily understandable and in-| >!owing of myriad pipes, to the e ne ae 


rector of unmistakable prs rp a : 4 vero a 
master of his forces, obtaining the OT ANDARD ITEMS @ sistently emphatic—so obvious indeed that} TPs,” faint and far oma? Bees 
, ; . . ets , the phanto 2st 

needed oo = fee pg an ego ba i | iJ ; olla wes already set it ifthe work- vanishes, In words this design lay Bb 
area “i double “triumph as composer ADMIRED CIN CER 4 Ball Ma Hat ee of eh ga “A Victory es the ri iy In tones, Mr, Schell- 
ay, ‘apagge } , ends in a fashion to ar-|j'285 music falls short of such illusion, 
and leader brought him plaudits , spree! listening ears and quicken compre- His invention is neither fertile nor (reap ont 
wfc ad . on satan (G19 apn ending sensibilities. In contrast, Mr. Con- sive; his procedure is expert and also dry; 
In Converse’s Strongest Vein it adh / deo Beige baa is neither lucid musical soagh type a that cut on paper, pass biunte 

Of Mr. Converse’s more conventional- VARIED FARE AT THE SYMPHONY @ ino REE ae a grange pron eg eo ae | va Victory wail stent "A to last, 
, ) ' : eaped with .]..,; ; s an inarticulate, un- 
ly _conosived, ape aoe ig ag 5 CONCERT : applause ; while the visitor from New York | 2®Mleved piece. And the reason is not far. 
music, te y . | was less generously rewarded. With re seek. Mr. Schelling was fain to fill his 
honor, in their own city and in their own fantasia with passionate resentment, Liit- 


n uestion Mr. Converse has — ’ , : 
Beyond 4 Audience and Pieces—Mr. Schelling Pas- ge ton ik 
society are our prophets of music, espe- er scorn, sardonic pity. The mood so pcs- 


translated into tone the emotional sub- 
Whitman’s impressive verses. a = " es , dad 
stance of p sionately Inarticulate in A Victory Ball cially if’they be in presence at the concert sessed him as man that it constricted him 
as musician. He burned to speak out, and 


always, he writes here with the : ; : ws rihanna? 
pay ’ —-Mr. Converse Fails to Fill the Sonorous containing their handiwork. Again, there 

. fierceness of the flame withered his ut- 

| erance. More than once in many an art 


technical sureness and _ with the ad- ohn / 
mirable virility that mark his music aS Yoid of a “Song of the Sea”—Rimsky’s | ai: A “y mistaking the pleasure of the audi- 
a whole. A singularly productive com- 5 am ence in the swelling pomps, rhetorical fer- |} men d 
poser, Mr. Converse has in the last de- Tonal Pageant — Schubert's Streaming | vors and florid decoration of Rimsky-Kor- |) pind eh nd stirred have been so holden. 
cade given us at the Symphony con- gong—Mme. Onegin in Measured Rich- | | sakov's Overture; but Schubert of the Un- Pl aay different case, but equally sterile. 
certs two symphonies and three sym-~ : | finished Symphony——of the instrumental Sea” Mr. Converse in his “Song of the 
phonic poems, and of these pieces the ness | Bi song that abides in beauty, of the moods! of se NO constriction stays him, In spite 
one heard yesterday seems in certain ane | ‘envied alike by poets of words and poets | T. Monteux’s reported cuts in the tofie- 
respects the strongest. MISCELLANY of eight pieces filled | |of tones—it passed coldly by. So d wo ae |) pocm™ it contains far too many pi 
| | Oe weg were | . So doing, it merely fluent and practi pages of 
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Quite in the usual way went the rest a Symphony Concert yesterday 
of yesterday’s concert. For beginning afternoon that none the less was! vinsky and it cries for something ‘‘melodi--- thick iced 
m *k-voice full-round 
ed fashion. He 


Mr. Monteux, with due thought of the shorter than usual. Mr. Stock Jj ous.” Give it Strauss, and it murmu } 
season, chose Rimsky-Korsakov’s bril- itn his Chicago orchestra and. public, | [| something suave. Set before it pose _ Seeks the massed, not the individualizes 
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exquisitely proportioned performance of ski coples it for his Philadelphians. eel | There is nothing so inscrutable as “what through ears sures move in broad lines 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony that, easionally, by way of val lety, it a 2H | the public wants” from the practice of the |to affirm  apentatig: RErOne. He prefers 
surprisingly enough, was received qalj- pleases Mr. Monteux. How his Bostonians | arts. Therefore, we bystanders must al--| we at er than suggest. 
most. in silence. And ‘at two different take it is not easy to say with any cet | ways be peering at it. icethabninn: 4 these are the ways of good 
times during the afternoon Sigrid tainty. He began on Friday with Rim- | | bgt Rass Breton tahi meee through Mr. Converse’s 
Onegin of the glorious voice came to sky-Korsakov’s overture, “Russian Easter,” | } Neither of the new pieces contributed tury A years at the turn of the ¢en- 
and hearty and general was the clapping. | | E to the pleasure of the day. AS 4@|} «The wcouiin ieee pieces, notably in 
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from Mozart’s opera “Titus,” and later | 

in three songs of Richard Strauss. Schubert's ‘Unfinished Symphony” and the || the German war, finally entered it himself. | ex | 
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Intrinsically of no marked interest, 
Mozart’s air was made enjoyable 
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Mme. Sicrip ONEGIN was born at Stockholm. Her girlhood was 
“all aglow with the spent in France. When she was fifteen years old she went to 
Bey 1 A rg ee oad. Specie ae aed A se Rae ies, & N + 7? ; ° . 
‘See the cathedral thro 1g ' Germany. Having studied with E. R. Weiss, and later with teachers 
n Re Dike tie: py: wigs : in he od she made her début in recital at Berlin in 1912. Max 
ests and bishops stately, a treas- Schillings advised her to sing in opera. She made her first ap- 
cable nan ggagebe E cared gays Magee. pearance as “Carmen” at Stuttgart. Later she Sang in various 
Ai. itheir feet rn under the | opera houses of Europe. Mr. Gatti-Casazza, hearing her when she 
bs “bome will have it; we heat- was a member of the Opera at Munich, engaged her for the Met- 
ener -ropolitan Opera House. She sang in New York for the first time 
‘frescos | q at a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra on October ol, 1922 
adorn thie great churches and the great. | | (Andromache’s Lament from Bruch’s “Achilles” and songs by 
MG Overtare wholly ‘pagan— ii Strauss). Her first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House ;; 
of barbaric lee oat: eee’, R oa as Amneris on November 22, 1922. Her first recital in Boston 
softened “Sacre.” Pagan or Christian, wa j 
SEA a tne fervor only che pedants| fe S i 0 tied) 8, 1923, in Symphony Hall, when she sang songs 
useareerety . } : y Marcello, Lotti, Paisiello, Schubert, Brahms, seventeenth cen- 
tury pastorales and romances, ete. 
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"No do bt the Unfinished Symphony did 
‘sound- . little tame after this magnificence: 
| For once Schubert writes almost briefly ; 
whereas ear, mind and spirit must have 
{time to adjust themselves to his gentle 
Joveliness, serene fancy, pensive and warm- 
Poe > ae 


hearted singing. Besides, there was another 

‘distraction. The strings, flutes, clarinets, 

horns, would match Schubert in bright or : | i 
liquid or shadowed tones, in grace of | mie 
' yhrase and plasticity of motion. Orchestra : 


‘anit ‘odin: Mr. Schelling’s first teacher was his father, Dr. Felix Schelling. 
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iste, he will not turn it to rhetoric. 


“Compensation also was sight of Mme. 
Inegin’s opulent ‘presence and sound of 
er rich-voiced song. For the nonce, too, she 
taid not over-stress that richness or over- 
labor the propulsive power behind. Not 
mee did her higher tones thin or sharpen; 
‘upon the lower descended no _ thicken- 
ng cloud. As just was she In play of pro- 
€d mood and conveyed emotion; while 
ar sel ase of style directed her through 
| mus fic. Bhe sustained the long sweep 
' Strauss’s “‘Cicilie’’ and deepened the 
‘otic rapture. Using half-voice, she suf- 
sed | er ton: % with the still and sustained 
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uttert@ndelei” surprised in. 


The boy at the age of five appeared in public to show his technical 
proficiency and unusual sense of pitch. He entered thé Paris Con- 
servatory when he was nine years old, and continued his studies 
with Hans Huber at Bale. As a lad, he played in London, Paris, 
and in cities of Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark. 
“Mr. Paderewski became interested in him and taught him for some 
time. Mr. Schelling has played in cities of South America. The 
list of his compositions includes a symphony, “Impressions from 
an Artist’s Life” in the form of Variations on an Original Theme, 
a Violin Concerto, Symphonic Legend for orchestra, Fantastic 
Suite for pianoforte and_ orchestra, chamber music, and pianoforte 
pieces. The Symphonic Legend was performed at Warsaw in 1903: 
the Fantastic Suite at Amsterdam in 1907. : 

The Fantastic Suite was performed at a concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston on January 25, 1908; the “Impres- 
sions” on December 31, 1915 (first performance) ; the Violin Con- 
certo (Fritz Kreisler, violinist), on October 20, 1916. 
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pierces; his brass’ ets. Always there | 
is much orchéstral ado. Yet to “thought- 
ful people’’——God bless them !—it is orches- 
tral ado about nothing. Meanwhile vision- 
aries with music are all aglow with the 
Overture. They see the cathedral through 
mists of incense. Like the stars of heaven 
are the tapers. -Below the glowing altar! 
move priests and bishops stately, a treas- | 
ury in their vestments; while before them | 
great lords kneel. The hymns of the folk | 
aseend; their feet resound under the} 
arches. Or as some will have it, we hear-| 
ers do but tisten to a music akin im design | 
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and composer were indeed as one: but be- 
tween the two the listener was ever letting 
sensation sway. Mr. Monteux, moreover, 
takes the Unfinished Symphony simply. 
Enough for him that Schubert sings in 
eager or musing rapture. Unlike more 
formidable conductors, he descries no other 
passion in the music; while, being a man 
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once did her higher tones thin or sharpen, im a Violin Concerto, Symphonie Legend for orchestra, Fantastic 

1 scended no_ thicken- || oa a ep cd ie , , 
ee ina, ees ene ane in olny Of pro: | Suite for pianoforte and_ orchestra, chamber music, and pianoforte 
: ; - vee ; j ° \ ry ete va iveue' a iia 5 at Py 4 » « \e 
jected mood and conveyed emotion; while | —— Phe Symphonie Legend was performed at Warsaw in 1903 ; 
clear sense of style directed her through | the Fantastic Suite at Amsterdam in 1907. 


ic. She sustained the long sweep) rn .. EE ey ae ee. Ae af? 7 : , 
Ie titaes's Reacts? a0n Geavered the| The Fantastic Suite was performed at a concert of the Boston 
s Symphony Orchestra in Boston on January 25 


erotic rapture. Using half-voice, she suf- Mh | —5. LYOS: the “Tmpres- 
' . . ‘ £ 13 >), 1 *> ~ , Py a) . 
fused her tones with the still and sustained \\F sions” on December 31, 1915 (first performance); the Violin Con- 


se) a” he light motion, ar Pe Aspe \ on | 

gtd Ten entete with which certo (i ritz Kreisler. violinist ), on October 20. 1916. 

she clothed ‘‘Muttertamdelei” surprised in 

a singer usually full blown. In the air 

of Mozart she summoned the stately and 

spacious progress, the decorative elegance 

of his one “court opera.” Again Mozart 

sang, but in the periwig, laces and brocades | 
| 


Soloist. 


SIGRID ONEGIN 


that no doubt his Sextus and his Titus ; ne i 
Be er eivorite singer. In’ the | Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes aftér Mozart’s 
Mme. Onegin, the favorite singer. In the | ORs teat rs A 
Symphony Concerts it hears also the ac- ——— ———— 

complished artist. . H. T. Pp, ees 
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AT 8.15 P.M. 


tes after the Concerto. 


jor, 


in C major, (K. No. 200) 
for V 
inu 


Soloist: 
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THIRD PROGRAMME 


SYMPHONY 

CONCERTO in D ma 
I. Allegro moderato 

II. Canzonetta: Andante 
(In one movement) 


I. Allegro spiritoso 


II, Andante 
III. Minuetto; Allegretto 


III. Finale; Alle 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 25, AT 2.30 P. 


TWENILY- 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 
TSCHAIKOVSKY, 
There will be an interm 
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Touma, eae Sparkle and the dash—theése are of thé 


| jrater Mozart when he was at. his 
| . height. No doubt, as Wyzewa and Saint- 
i Foix suggest, or rather argue, in their 


| 
|; Monumental study of Mozart's earlier. 
| 


works, the music he heard in Vienna 
during a short sojourn—Haydn’s quar- 
tets and the Viennese light operas—in= 


A | fluenced the young man after he had 

*h4 en, ale, CRI. 26. (9 BH) Secome in danger. of being Itallanized ; 
- A { but this influence was exerted on one] 
Mozart’s C Major Work ready to accept it, yet self-sufficient | 


‘in his own tnvention and expression. 


Feature, Played for First ; Tru, a delightful symphony, and {t 
; was played with incomparable delicacy, 
Time in Boston 


———e 
EO 


&raceé, euphony and spirit. 

| Hanslick’s volumes of collected * re- 
| views and essays are many. It is poés- 
} Sible that in the days to come he will | 
i be remembered only by the fact that he. 
| said, apropos of Tchaikovsky’s violin — 
} 
' 


FINAL CONCERT OF 
SEASON NEXT WEEK 


—T. 


concerto, that it stank fn the ear. Even 
here ho was not original. Vischer was 
before him in saying that certain pie- 
tures stank in the eye, In spite of. 
Hanslick’s dictum, the concerto st#il. 


The 238d concert of the Boston Sym-/ lives in spite of its obvious faults: its: 
endless repetitions, Its measures (of 


phony orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- oe . i 
‘sheer padding. Why cannot some one | 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon tn- arrange “Gems from ‘Tchaikovsky's || 
Symphony hall. The program was as Concerto” after the manner of various 
follows: Mozart, Symphony, C major anthologies (including “Crumbs of 


(KK. 200)—first time in Boston, Tchaikov- rr fort.’”) Long-winded, tedious ‘at, 

4 nes as it is, tha concerto by reason | 

sky, violin concerto (Mr, Zimbalist, of melodic charm and demontacal spirit: 

Violinist); Strauss, Symphonia Domes-, jg gtj]] heard by the people gladly, espe- | 
tica. sap when ha is Peart ae ae biter 
*. ist who displays, as Mr. Zimba st, tona 
Although the performance of Strauss . beauty, freedom in the interpretation, 
description of his family life-——-with fre- and the requisite exciting spirit. The 
quent exhibitions of harassing domes-) concerto is long enough, however, with- 
ticity—-was a gorgeous one; although Mr. , out the introduction of a sting ante — 
ae a 


; 


By PHILIP HALE 


| "ming , za, interest 
Zimbalist gave a most musical and en- a dashes for foeihieal ame onl 
grossing interpretation of Tchaikovsky's | The Symphonia Domestica was heard 
long winded concerto of uneven worth, here last December. It igs not necessary 
at this late day to speak of it at length. 
‘There are pages of pure gold, pages of 
Mozart’s symphony and not simply be- quiet, also of overwhelming. beauty: 
cause it was played here for the first there are other pages, and they are 
many, that are bombastic and insige 
nificant, showing routine rather than 


the great feature of the concert was 


Efrem Zimbalist 


time, 


VIOLINIST 


Mozart wrote it probably in his 17th 
year, yet the music shows few, if any, 
evidences of immaturity. There are, of 
course, certain formulas of that de- 
cade; but the melodic spontaneity and 
freshness, the ease that is almost ar- 


tistio carelessness, the hauntine beauty 
- ’ 
Slightly tinged with melancholy and for) Mallarme’s 


genuine Invention, The performance 
itself was well worth a journey. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week’s concerts, 
the last of a memorable season, is as 
follows: Beethoven, Symphony, C minor, 
No. 5; Carpenter, Suite, “Adventures in 
a Perambulator’’; Debussy, Prelude to 
“Afternoon of a Faun’’; 


: foeed 'Wagner, Overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser,” 
that reason all the more beautiful. the 


. a em eee ° ee 
-——— es ee ee ee | re eS 


—— ——E ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Concet 
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r ove ory  @61/ asf former attitude, we are at least be- 
Twenty-t uF Program perent# to understand. ! igs 
| Now ) ‘ill deny the many in- 

of the Boston Symphony Now no one will ¢ 


teresting qualities of Strauss’ music 
° Mj 66 te, . i< _ j be | Ns al- 
The program of the twenty-third con-|and this “Symphonia Dome poi ot 
. , Me: a . - = * °S ’ 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra,|though not one of his best work : V 
! | ; : oe ate ty Rey AP : 2xample oO 
Pierre Monteux conductor, given yester- | sti]] serve as an sc ggnr tert | ee 
sc Hi ‘as: often w 
day afternoon.in Symphony Hall, w apt jthem = all. ae i Tegagiihy gar (6 
Mozart..Symphony in C major (Ix. No. 200) |prolix, it may tn uth pr abet i ig 
Tschaikowsky......--- Coneerto for Violin| there is scarcely a penton orchestral | 
Strauss “Symphonia Domestica” | not to be found ars en Yeah ninal: device | 
. ee Me ac . : ; ae ffect or some v : < Pad : 
, Zimbalist was the soloist. chet" cies -cites our admiration 
hog tne second performance of | Which at least excites 
1is Was sec 3 . 


-£ iotions. | 

5 a ed -. can. |if not our emotior Se hear | 

the “Symphonia Domestica this se@a- rut again, it 1S not possible to 
son. 


PB hee med at at| 
It is quite possible to understand this music SE te sghptiees| 
Mr. Monteux’s desire to conduct it a|phottom it 1s heer enemy Resp inte” yn. SY 
second time before his departure, for | the whateterdls cation but one who em- | 
its preparation was a difficult task even oy eomiges oe ete ae ris Sees hartit regard | 
i Be Svecushony. oe en. Toe nds amen of good dng Danes oh 
he Garression made by this work 1s | material, Be sghe tr i “i aggre 
a curious one. Within a few short|tration. whats chef de musique mili- 
years our. attitude toward German work of a super py. sé are’able to judwe 
Music Mas so completely ei a bre ( nat ge ‘this music, we find that 
3 : » firs ne are We|more ¢: sai eee Pr Os bi 
senha oe ee ae ic “rakihy: 14,, Wath~4 ie contains little, if ob hg eis, 
Gat apeduilice. During the long régime | represents en fa pha oak done it is 
of German conductors, an undue em- | lines, and when a A pathy iS gees Pg 
phasis was placed on the music of their difficult to cr er go ‘he dhemposer nae 
compatriots, particularly on that ot ter ol raja Agha cdvance of Wagner, 
Strauss. The Bostonian musical public achieved ae Bg Py Se  atianal:: OUR 
eame to regard his series of inflated} save in a The symphony was 
and bombastic tone poems as a new | whelming nois UN chad MadGy Se NPI 
gospel in music, whereas in reality the | given a ee abt rain aomiuctoy faite 
new developments in the art were com-| which ore fa ‘ - : 
ing from France and, later, spurred hie | pon eck en iat “played Tschaikowsky’s | 
french Renaissance, OREO anes Se rrape ns se ye, coin tinte. sinekhe Cake 
eahite.. Thus a fictitious sanctity carne Concerto In a nt eis is music | 
7 surrourtl the a are ing ee of this | ctl ay vegag tinct ag xn commonplace. | 
r and the music, whic ay easily VL Gah tes nag A art. | 
ae Rents and Sie disciples was only | Mr. a ag cede ide Pe wage nha 
“Neer one eer ae reek wee and never parte 
ach innl s-seb all thi al- | distinguished composition anc renee . 
vse ee Pe accent are, petra itt thing of beauty. gh a igatarg ge Fie: 
’ a *% . chutes. ry 4 e Tn] ve Ie cil , ° 
nat: late in attaining the proper per- | tribute than iy Gbueed. Some music 
spective in regard to modern tendencies | halist Ol Ny and even bad playing will 
and even now and again revert to our plays 1tse rae nei ns Ree oe ——$—$—-__—_— 


not rob it of its effectiveness. The 
ereatness of an artist shows forth best 
when he undertakes music like this con- 
certo in which he is obliged to conceal 
‘its weaknesses under the cloak of his 
‘musicianship. Mr. Zimbalist 1s first and 
always a musician of taste, refinement 
and intelligence. How few there are of 
(his kind and what a pleasure to wel- 
come him once again! S. M. 


ect asi, 


ee 


————— 
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ee 
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| Was done. A score of years have Passed 


| mestica,’’ 


Strauss at His Zenith 
But whether or not such procedures 


are valid for the composer of today, 
| Surely they were legitimate, even logi- 


o, | Cal means of expression at the time 

| When Strauss employed them. Indeed, 

the best argument against their present- 
‘ day continuance is the fact 


that he 
carried them to their utmost reason- 
|able Hmit. 


To go beyond him were to 
pile Pelion upon Ossa, to imitate him 
| were mere futility. Yet the fact re- 
4 | mains that as the last of Strauss’ sym- 
Phonic poems, the negligible ‘Alpine 
Pork py, 2, 4 dull 


Symphony” excepted, the ‘‘Domestica”’ 
9 é¢ . 
Strauss’ “Domestica’ 


may well be regarded as the apogee of 
Dominates Concert, 


a 


19th century musical romanticism, . 

fiere is fitting crown to the labors of | 
Berlioz, Liszt, Saint-Saens and count- 
less others, not to mention the Strauss 
of the earlier tone-poems. Only in ‘Ein | 
Heldenteben” had Strauss previously | 
written on so vast a scale, and that 
vainglorious piece of autobiography has 
neither the ‘‘Domestica’s” firmness of | 
texture nor its richness of invention, 


Lofty and Ideal 


Nor has Strauss elsewhere written in 
so lofty, so idealistic a vein, the ob- 
jections of his detractors and the re- 
: ; |srettable incident of the baby’s bath 
Three Pleces sufficed to make the/to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
programme of the Symphony con-| Nowhere, it is pcssible to feel, has he 
cert of vest Hale at " re been to the same degree at once the 

Of yesterday aiternoon: a youth-} master-craftsman of sheer music, the 
ful symphony of Mozart, hitherto | Wielder of stupendous polyphony, the | 
; ° . 4, | prodigious orchestrator and the inspired 
unheard here; Tchaikovsky’s Violin | tone-poet of that which is noblest, anus 
concerto, with Efrem Zimbalist ag| est and most persuasive in human na- 
2 ck ture. 
the soloist ; and finally the Sym- [In the ‘‘Domestica”’ comes pages that 
phonia Domestica” of Richard} for idyllic loveliness have scarcely their 
Strauss. pre in the whole of music, and pages 
filled to bursting with the exuberance 
aie coca that is the joy of living. And here} 
may be found an expression of passion 


INTEREST IN STRAUSS , 
wholly removed from sensuality, and 


ba. hen Mr. Monteux revived the ‘‘Do- of that tenderness which only the 
inestica”’ last December it had Fone uN! strongest mav utter. 
Played at the Syphmony Concerts for| 
more than a decade, and he is to be) 
thanked for repeating it ere the season) 


However 


a ee eee 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Monteux Unfolds Its Beauties 


When first he conducted the “Do-% 
mestica’’ here, although the perform- 
ance we anv Wavs ; ¢ b: 
New| @nce was in many wa: an admirabia 


* 


since the first performance: of the ‘‘Do- 
in ‘Carnegie Hall, in 


| York, with Strauss conducting—and its|0™e Mr. Monteux was, in a sense, mak- 


. P 
| Place in music is not yet fixed. 


ing his 
No longer may the ‘“Domestica” pe} Music. 
deemed forrnidable and 


own acquaintance with the 
The performance of yesterday, 
’ T + Ds al . Cetm- 

unintelligible, | OP the other hand, had naught of ten 


| ; > oa ° ae a « . 
no longer is the listener apt to-be dis-| tativeness; it was one of supreme elo- 


.comfited by Strauss’ 
gramme or his possible 
| good 


ingenuous yro-| Guence and excellence, as notable for 
breaches of; Mr. Monteux’s penetration of the com- 
at variance are poser’s plan and purpose, for his rey- 
musical ways with | ¢lation of all that Strauss would say, 


taste. But so 
contemporary 


| Strauss’ whole technical scheme, his ob-| 48 for the incessant euphony and the 


vious programme, his infiated orchestra,' @Mazing technical brilliancy of the or- 


| his motives that now and then skirt the Chestra’s playing. 


|commonplace, his 


creations, as “old hat.’’ 


adherence to out- Far removed from the excitemente 
moded methods of thematic develop- and, if you will, the excesses of Strauss 
ment, that many now casually dismiss Was Mozart’s little Symphony, com- 
the piece, with other of its composer’s posed in his 18th year, and as fresh to- 
day as on that far-off November of 








1773 when he set the date upon his man- 
} uscript. Written. concisely for an ofT- 
i ‘chestra that numbers only strings and 


‘a pair each of oboes, horns and has- 


. | i 'soons, the 
cor manner. Its melodies ar- 
q | a any ser, its orchestration, all 
a things considered, reveals surprising 
: variety of color and effect, while 4 | 
pure zest for writing, an infectious 
galety, pervades the whole. 


| | i A Charming Piece 


fonteux’s jiscerning per- 


Mr. NX 
sony ane serve as future 


formance may well 
standard. 

- Presumably no 
of this innocent 
more than 43 years a60 
Concerto, which 


Symphony; but no 
Tchaikovsky's 


Mendelssohnian, was condemned by the 
in terms that shame } 


acidulous Hanslick : 
any of the reproaches now heaped upon } 


Stravinsky. Hardly of equal merit | 
throughout its three movements, 
Concerto has today lost not only 


lism but, 
its power (tO | 
how- 


power to provoke antagor 
least in certain passages, 
interst as well. There remain, 


ever, Many compensa 


in Mr. Zimbalist’s musicianly, tonally 


‘pheautiful, technically remarkable, 


on the whole deeply expressive per- 


formance of it. 


i NEW MOZART WORK AT 
| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


: dig. — 
Symphony in 
4 First Time Here 


The only novelty at yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert was, rather curiously, a 





bere in Koechel’s Thematic Catalogue 
i 999." Tt ig supposed to have been com- 
posed in 1774, when Mozart was a boy of 
‘48. Bruno Walter brought the score and 
‘parts to this country last season for the 

New York Symphony Society. 
The sheer beauty of this music eclipsed 
for at least one listener the two other 
| numbers on the program, Tschaikowsky g 
‘violin concerto, suavely played by Zim- 
ibalist, and Strauss’ “Symphonia Do- 
mestica,’’ repeated from earlier in the 


present season for no apparent reason, 
since it is not a novelty here and has 
not roused especial enthusiasm. 


The first movement of Mozart’s sym- 


Symphony is in Mozart's | phony is not rete rene. oe it nee 
| ing but not his most aC-/ the inimitable and indescribable quality 
i gt “o> Oe thei that pervades all 


his music. Nobody 


else has ever written music really Mo- 
zartean, as sO many have contrived to 


echo Beethoven and Wagner. 


The slow 


movement has a beautiful theme, of 


| which one is given no chance to weary. 


The minuet is an anticipation of that 
in the better known symphony in the 


1 arty terpiece 
also a little maste ce. 
A charming piece that makes & wel- }phony containing two such remarkable 


‘come addition to the orchestra’s reper- | movements can 


The finale is 
a sym- 


the ‘‘Jupiter.”’ 
How 


have been overlooked in 


a city which has heard almost every 
significant piece ever composed and end- 


less insignificant pieces is a mystery. 


one ever thought i i finale with 


Mr Monteux conducted minuet and 
zest, but _as though they 
were by’ Haydn. But Mozart is the most 


difficult composer to perform, since in 


today sounds almost | his music every nuance must be exact- 


ly rendered. 


iis } beauty of . | | 
at | have cost him $33,000, He certainly doés | 
ljustice to Stradivarius in the polish and | 
snavity of his playing. But it lacks fire. 
The rest of his concerto is full of tire- 
tions in the music’ ggme and inept repetition of short folk- 


itself, and yesterday there were more! song phrases. 


and straightforward, 


. 2G: co ad | ever 


: ‘Strauss of wishing sardonically to re- 
() Ma, or for 'duce program musie to an absurdity. 
] ' Mr Monteux gave an excellent inter- 


symphony in C maior by Mozart, num-| 


| 


- 





Tchaikovsky’s concerto has a brilliant, 
if superficial, first movement, which Mr 
Monteux and the orchestra interpreted 
brilliantly, though Mr Zimbalist sacri- 


the |ficed incisive dynamics to purity and 


tone. lis violin is said to 


“Symphonia Domestica’’ is 
rather clumsy, and 
very German music, with an abuse of 
full orchestra. The themes in it are less 
striking than the best of those in ‘‘Don 
Juan’ and “Till Euelenspiegel.” One 
does not find them going through one’s 
head after the concert. The ponderous 
sentimentality of the program notes by 
German commentators on this sym- 
phony is amusing. The music can luckily 
be understood and enjoyed without 
worrying over how the baby took ‘its | 
bath and whether the man in the home| 
lost his temper. One “a hei 


Strauss’ 


a | es = em 


| 
pretation of Strauss’ music. One of “sis | 
good points has always been a complete | 
imperviousness to parochialism and, 
propaganda about music. He has al-! 
ways made his programs from the best | 
music of all Schools and all Nations, | 
without reference to the late war or to, 
any other non-musical matter. | 
His catholicity of taste in contem-!| 
porary music is very unusual. After 
hearing him conduct for five years one 
cannot determine from either his choice 
of programs or his performances wheth. 
er he is an especial admirer of any liv- 
ingg composer or an enemy of any. He 
has played them all, and played them: 
Sympathetically, German and French, | 
Russian and English alike. | 
One does not ever know with which! 
clique in clique-ridden musical Paris! 
onteux aligns himself. With none of | 
them probably. He is too sane and too|] 
good-humored for the excesses of any 
clique, ) ie : & 
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terday. 


| 
} 
| The Violinist Excels Himself, Transfig- 


ZIMBALIST THRILLS, 


‘made some stir in the worid as mt 


was then anathema. 
across the aisle speak of it to each ott 
as “one more thing’ of “poor old Pete 
Between these extremes it has lain in 
limbo, from which the violinists asic 
ally pluck it, when they suspect t 


¢ 


rank. ——~ Qpy , 2. Ij a 
A SYMPHONY CONCERT OF DEEP 
SENSATIONS 








— delssohn will no longer “do.” Yet 


| this music of Chaikovsky, if only there be 
uring Chaikovsky’s Music—The “Sin- 
fonia - Domestica” with Conductor and 
Orchestra at Zenith—The Composer and 


Life—For Beginning Mozart Young, 
Simple, Gentle 


aglow. The melody upspringing into song 
from the chief theme of the first movement 
invites every fervor, finesse and sensibility 
of the player, rewarding them with beauty. 
The ‘“passage-work,” as the teehnicians 
name it, may be wrought into rhapsody; 
while the cadenza, as Mr. Zimbolist proved, 


nificent declamation. | | 

The brief middle song flowers in a charm 
unsentimentalized, a grace that is not soft. 
Russian of origin the music may be; but 
to the imagination Chaikovsky and the 
violinist are fiddling from Arcadia. On the 
abusive tongues of the “conservatives” of 
the eighties, the finale, racing and whirling 
out of two folk-tunes, “stank of brutal 
and wretched jollity.” Now, played ag it 
was yesterday, there are few to deny its 
native wildness, its voice and fling of vil- 
lage-revei with the Moujik none the worse. 


Y anticipation the repetition of 
Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica”’ bade 
fair to overpass all else in the Sym- 
Phony Concert of yesterday. By 
actual experience Mr. Zimbalist’s trans- 
iguration of Chaikovsky’s Concerto for 
Violin ran it close, Since that remembered 
Iriday in 1915 when Mr. Kreisler and Dr. 
Muck joined hands and voices in Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto, Symphony .Hall has 
known no such playing of a piece for vio- 
lin and orchestra as Mr. Monteux and Mr. 










Z is > +o . + 
ee now accomplished. From the] for a skinful of liquor and an arm around 
Sinning the audience wag intent. Be-‘:his doxy. Not many a concerto for 


fore the first movement had proceeded far 
it was rapt. <A hundre@ measures further, 
and he was a numb listener who did not 
feel the excitement around him and within 
himself. At the pause came the still sus- 
pensive instants in which a transported 
company gropes for release of emotion and 
finds it in a torrent of applause. Ags 
breathless was the listening through the 
Slow song and the finale. Not a pro- 
sramme-leaf rustled. Again composer and 
conductor, violinist and orchestra, possesse@ 
every hearer. Daimonic was the word for 
the musicians’ ending; while as fast ana 
furious leapt the clapping. Next to the 
first performance of “The Rite of Spring,” 
this playing of Chaikovsky’s , Concerto 
Seemed the emotional peak of’ the sym- 
phonie year, 


violin will bear scrutiny as music “abso- 
lute’ and self-contained. Like nearly all 
the others, Chaikovsky needs a liberating 
virtuoso, an enkindling rhapsodist. | 
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That heaven-sent violinist was yesterday 
Mr. Zimbalist—cool, calm, collected, impas= 
sive even, when every nerve within him” 
must have been tingling. His technical re= 
sources and dexterities seemed the simple, 
flawless means to intricate, exacting ends 
—and there is no more to be said. Hig: 
tone was of silken texture, edgeless body, 
limpid flow, luminous as the day, sensitive 
as shadow to sunlight—and again there is 
no more to be said. Rather, proclaiming 
print may not half sound the wondrous 
beauty with which Mr. Zimbalist clothed 
the songful course of the first movernent— | 
a beauty vibrant with the ot the 
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Mr. 


Zimbalist was an “added starter.” | Salien | 
“ar . : , of the violin, 
as it were, to the “assisting artists” of }and the penetrating tang e 0 in, 





i|warm to every accent and shading of 


poser or violinist-—the fascination of sound | 
in lovely motion, the thrill of sound when | 


the season. Though in these, his middle 
tnirties, he should be near the noon of his 

powers, none of his recent concerts in Bos- : it shape, 
ton has quite foretold the violinist of yes-| musical and pretic Imeairey hr a ‘ eave: 
Nor is the chosen Concerto now| Pace and color. As futile 1s Print \O WERE: 





counted any masterpiece in the “literaturé™ 
of the fiddle. New as long ago as 1881, it 
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gonetta, but never sapped it into languor, 
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sia, on April 9, 1889. His father was an orchestral conductor 
there. At the age of nine the boy was playing Spohr’s concertos 
in public. When he was twelve he was playing in Petrograd asd 
Moscow and he began to study with Leopold Auer, who taught him 
for several years. At the Petrograd Conservatory, he won the vold 
medal presented by the Russian Government and “" 

: & a special prize 
of 1,200 roubles, a gift for two years. He played for the first time 
in Berlin in November, 1907, with the Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
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s warmed 
waxed to the music and that he now 
its ancient plasticity and 

Strauss him- 


The tonal, 


in the grate of the music; while at need 
from it darted the isolated instruments, 
hin its own quality. 
_ With an'endless flexibility and response, 
‘@ characterizing conductor and orchestra 
‘defined the personages, projected the moods, 
‘of this intimate drama in tones. <A con- 
‘ductor and an orchestra drenched in the 
‘sheer sensuous beauty of music, achieved 
the measures in the scherzo that ripple and 


of the deep passion of living as those 
which span from the scherzo to the finale. 
Here abide, for repetition only to in~ 
tensify, the ardor of the work done be- 
cause he who does it loves it,-and thereby 
expresses himself; the ardor of the affec- 
tion that stimulates and rewards this do- 
ing; the happiness—for tears or for tones 
—-that is the fruit and crown. Thereafter 
in the racing, flaunting, heaven-sealing 
fugue, the joy and the eiation, the fantasy, 
the frolic, even the ribaldry of this living. 
We dream; we strive; perhaps we achieve. 
We love and are loved. And then we 
fling out as wild and screaming and not 
to be stayed as this very fugue, racking 
the purists, maddening the moralists of 
“the tone-art.” The learned say that mu- 
sic to be vital and puissant, or even beau-~- 
tiful, must be integrated to life. Was it 
ever more closely bound than in this middle 
and this close of the “Sinfonia Domestica”?’ 


re his first appearance in London, December 9, 1907, with the 
oe Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Langdon Ronald (Tchai- 
kovsky S Concerto and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole). 

His first performance in the United States was at a concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, October 27, 1911, when 
he played Glazounov’s Concerto, Op. 82—the first performance of 
it in this city. 

On October 19, 1917, he played at a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Beethoven’s Concerto. 

On November 1, 1914, he played in Boston, Bruch’s Scottish Fan- 
tasy at a concert of the Philharmonic Society of New York. 

He has given recitals in Boston from November 14, 1911 (when 
he introduced York Bowen’s Suite in D), to January 27, 1924. 

His concert on January 3, 1915, was with Alma Gluck, who had 
become his wife in 1914. 
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‘the charm of the pattern and the progress 
‘when Chaikovsky’s solo-measures and Mr. 
Zimbalist’s violin threaded the orchestral 
“web: or to summon the passion of creation 
“with which the violinist traversed the “‘pas- 
-gage-work’”; or the splendor of his rhap- 
| sody even in a cadenza. 
Yet the finely tempered as well as the ar- 
dent violinist likewise sounded——-the musi- 
‘cian who kept all the graces of the little can- 
zonetta, but never sapped it into languor; 
the poet who caught all the idyllic quality, 
but not once smooched it with excess of 
sentiment. The virtuoso achieved the 
rhythmic exactness, the swift plasticity, 
the progressions “in @ fine frenzy rolling”’ 
of the finale; while the rhapsodist whipped 
every repetition with the lash of his bow, | 
‘swirled like a delirious Dionysos through 
music that is a rabble-rout of shifting 
tone. The violinist and the musician, the 
yirtuoso and the poet, the sophisticate and 
the simple was Mr. Zimbalist in this Con- 
certo. The composer gave him cue and 
stood transfigured. The conductor and the 
orchestra caught the zest, the passion ; vied 
with the fiddler, outdid Chatkovsky ; while 
a rapt audience quivered in the hollow of 
these hands. Not once in a month of blue 
moons may violin-playing bring such an 
experience. For nine years the Symphony 
Concerts have waited for it anew. 


Thrill upon thrill leapt also from the 
repetition of “The Domestica.”” More than 
ence since the revival of last December, 
Mr. Monteux has in private rehearsed or 
in public replayed the piece, until now, 
in the vernacular of the tuning-room, “he 
knows exactly what he wants—and gets 
it.’ - Around him yesterday he had, be- 
sides, an orchestra that has warmed 
and waxed to the music and that he now 
sustains at its ancient plasticity and 
beauty, passion and power. Strauss him- 
self, vowed voluptuary in orchestral tone, 
might have envied Mr. Monteux, the rich 
depths of the horns; the pulse and shim- 
mer of the brighter strings; the flare of 
the trumpets; the glitter of the flutes; the 
thick pile of the middle voices. The tonal, 
mass was like a bed of glowing coal with-| 
in the grate of the music; while at need| 
‘from it darted the isolated instruments,| 
each in its own quality. | 

With an endless flexibility and response, 
a characterizing conductor and orchestra 
defined the personages, projected the moods, | 
of this intimate drama in tones. A con- 
ductor and an orchestra drenched in the 
Sheer sensuous beauty of music, achieved 
the measures in the scherzo that ripple and 


glisten like sunlit, stirring sea. A tapestry 


in tones far-spread, thick-woven with in- 
strumental gold, threaded with the passion 
of ardent living become the passion of 
ardent sound, unfolded from those middle 
measures, unmatched for the heights and 
depths of song upon all Strauss'’s pages. 
And forthwith the fire, the frenzy, the 
fantasy—and also the swiftness, certainty 
and suppleness—of conductor and orches- 
tra through that double fugue of the joy of 


life. The end crowns the work. If Mr. | 


Monteux can surpass his version of “The 
Domestica” yesterday with his version of 


the Fifth Symphony next week, God speed | 


him! 


Agree, if the listener will have it SO, | 
that the motivs of “The Domestica” do- 


not arrest the ear and seize the imagina- 
tion as do those of “A Hero-Life” or ‘Don 
Juan.” Agree again that the transforma- 
tions of those themes do not make the 
mirror of many reflections that is “TI 


Eulenspiegel” or “Don Quixote.” Agree. 
once more that naught in this “Sinfonia” | 
mounts to the power and sweep of the | 
opening of ‘Zarathustra’; to the calm, 


and the pang of the finale of the dying 


knight; to the spiritual desolation of | 


“Death and Transfiguration” before the 


apotheosis ascends. Agree, finally, that. 


as tonal structure “The Domestica”’ only 
reafirms the superb ability of Strauss to 
unfold, knit, sustain and unify & spacious 
and intricate musical and emotional de- 
sign. Yet there is that in this symphony 
which none other of the tone-poems and 
little other music yields. 

Nowhere else are written such measures 
of the deep passion of living as those 
which span from the scherzo to the finale. 
Here abide, for repetition only to in- 
tensify, the ardor of the work done be- 
cause he who does it loves it,-and thereby 
expresses himself, the ardor of the affec- 
tion that stimulates and rewards this do- 
ing; the happiness—for tears or for tones 
—-that is the fruit and crown. Thereafter 
in the racing, flaunting, heaven-secaling 
fugue, the joy and the eiation, the fantasy, 
the frolic, even the ribaldry of this living. 
We dream: we strive; perhaps we achieve. 


| We love and are loved. And then we 


fling out as wild and screaming and not 
to be stayed as this very fugue, racking 
the purists, maddening the moralists of 
“the tone-art.” The learned say that mu- 
sic to be vital and puissant, or even beau- 
tiful, must be integrated to life. Was it 
ever more closely bound than in this middle 
and this close of the “Sinfonia Domestica?”’ 
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[ Last of the Season ] 
OVERTURE to “‘Tannhiiuser’’ 


PRELUDE to the Afternoon of a Faun 
(after Mallarmé) 


SUITE, ‘‘Adventures in a Perambulator”’ 


I. Kn voiture 


II. The Policeman 
III. The Hurdy Gurdy 


SYMPHONY No 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 


V. Dogs 
VI, Dreams 


III. Allegro 
IV. Allegro 
IV. The Lake 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, MAY 2, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MAY 8, AT 8.415 P.M. 


There will be an interm 
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it was set a singularly agreeable pro- 
gramme and withal one in which Mr. 
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Audience Expresses 
Deepest Regard for 
Conductor 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It has ever been the custom to 
ispeak of the Friday afternoon audi- 
‘ence of the Symphony concerts as 
‘less demonstrative than that of Sat- 
‘urday evening, yet not within long 
‘memory had Symphony Hall wit- 
'nessed an expression of cordiality 
and enthusiasm, and of something, 
too, that runs perhaps a little deeper, | 
to match that vouchsafed Mr. Mons | 
teux at the close of yesterday’s con- 
cert. 


— ee 


DEEP PERSONAL REGARD 


Whatever may be the consensus of 
critical opinion regarding Mr. Mon- 
teux’s virtues and limitations as con-, 
'ductor, there can be no uncertainty as 
| to the measure of regard and esteem in 
'which he ts held by the patrons of 
‘these concerts. And while in part this 
' affection is accorded him because of 
his signal service in bringing the or- 
| chestra to its present superb estate, im 
ee greater part it comes through a 


| Spon sensous liking for the man himself. 


ome 
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“I felt as though I had said good-bye 
to a friend,” said one woman to her. 
neighbor yesterduy, thus voicing, no 
doubt, the feeling of many of those who 
| stood clapping; stamping and cheering | 
| while Mr. Monteux returned time and | 
| again to the platform, 


Agreeable List of Pieces | 


Not only as the occasion of Mr. Mon- 
teux’s farewell to the Friday subscrib~ 
ers, however, wag yesterday’s. concert 
one long to be remembered, since for 


Monteux’s peculiar merits as conductor 


might shine full and clear. With char- 
| acteristic modesty and self-effacement 


Mr. Monteux has ever avoided intrud- 
| ing himself between composer and list- 


; 6Cner, 


_ In the exactest meaning of the term 
_he is the interpreter of the one whose 
| music he plays, and given a plece that 
| calls for the added color of a conduct- 
| or’s personality, some may have felt 
_that Mr. Monteux is too discreet, in- 


| sufficiently magnetic. 


Three Master Works 


But might the Fifth Symphony of 
‘Beethoven, Debussy’s Prelude to ‘The | 
Afternoon of a Faun” or Wagner’s Ov- 
erture to ‘“‘Tannhauser”’ require more of | 
any conductor than yesterday was 
,; given them? Surely, no. Here was tho 
, Structure and design of each of these 
_ widely dissimilar pieces clearly yet not 
obtrusively disclosed: here was due 
warmth and expression in each and 
every singing voice; here was a power 
Of climax that, as at the end of the 
| Overture, had all the splendor of a 
mountain sunrise and finally here was 
that ceaseless euphony and plasticity 
that have been Mr. Monteux’s peculiar 
contribution to the playing of the band. 

Seldom indeed may be heard in Bos- 
ton, or in any other city of Europe or 
America, sonorities so limpid, so melt-. 
ing, so ravishing to the ear, as those 
which yesterday bathed the exquisite | 
idyl of Debussy. Yet how well differ-/ 
entiated was the characteristic orches- | 
tral tone of those three masters of in- | 
strumentation: the sinewy strength, 
'the chaste coloring of Beethoven; the 
golden glow, the massive sonority of 
Wagner; the iridescent hues of the 
magical palette of Debussy. 


Carpenter’s Likable Fantasy 


Not with the mention of these pieces, | 
however, may the tale of’ yesterday's 
concert be brought to a close. With 
them came a fourth which, if it may 
not, like them, be “unhesitatingly pro-_ 





aeunced a masterpiece, is at least more 

gratifying to hear than many a work 
that is so acclaimed—John Alden Car- 
penter’s “‘Adventures in a Perambula- 
tor.” It was in February, 1916, that 
this delightful Suite was last heard at a 
Symphony concert, and yesterday this 
neglect of a charming and so refreshing 
'a@ score seemed quite unwarranted. 

For a brief moment, to be sure, in the 
episodsé entitled ‘‘The Policeman,’’ there 
‘eomes misgiving lest so much orches- 
tral furor over so slight a programme 
be not after all a little foolish, but with 

the riotously gay picture of “The 
 Hurdy-Gurdy” such doubts are laid, 
once and for all. Better far the gently 
‘humorsome, frequently {maginative fan- 
tasy than a hundred academic sym- 
phonies, conventional suites and over- 
tures, or “rubber-stamp” symphonic 
/poems with programmes ever s0 pre- 
tentious! 


| Humor, Sentiment and Fancy 
| Like Mr. Hill tn his “‘Stevensoniana,” 


and Mr. Taylor in his ‘‘Looking Glass | 


Suite,”’ Mr. Carpenter in the ‘‘Adven- 


tures in a Perambulator” has made an | 
orchestral piece that does not lean too | 


heavily upon European models, and 
that is compounded of that blend of 
humor, sentiment and fancy that we 
like to believe is the truly American 
note, 


In this suite, as fn his ballet-panto- | 


mime, ‘“‘Krazy Kat,’ and likewise in 
the prose prefaces to both, Mr. Carpen- 
ter proves himself a humorist of the 
rarest, subtlest sort. And as Mr. Mon- 
teux discerned and disclosed the essen- 
} tial quality in the pieces by Mr. Hill 


and Mr. Taylor, so did he yesterday do. 
for Mr. Carpenter service that, at least | 
in Boston, had not been done him here- | 


tofore. 


FINAL CONCERT OF 
_SYMPHONY SEASON 


PF. SJL 
Ovation for Monteux and 


Orchestra 


Pierre Monteux, whose five years’ con- 
ductorship of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra ends with tonight’s concert, re- 


ceived an ovation from the Friday sub-— 


paralleled in the history of these con- 
certs. 


When he came out to conduct the first/ than his success at ‘Playing the sedu- 
audience | lous ape.”’ a 


Fenet ge the orcHestra’ and 


stood and applauded cordially. After 


the last “number he was recalled again 
‘and again. There were rounds of AD- | 
plause, people stamped feet and a few 
cheered. From an audience proverbially | 
apathetic, this tribute meant a 6 

} 

| 


deal. 3 

The modesty, dignity and freedom 
from affectation which distinguished Mr 
Monteux frora so many other musicians 
before the public have never been more 
plainly manifested than in his reception 
of this enthuisasm, which, in-so far as 
he was able, he carefully shared with 
the orchestra. : 

He had chosen with care an unusual- | 
ly fine program, Beethoven’s © minor 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a | 
Faun,” ‘John Alden Carpenters Ad- | 
ventures in a Perambulator”’ and Wag- | 
ner’s ‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture, repre- 
sented fairly enough both classics and 
moderns. Griffes’ ‘‘Khubla Khan” would 
have been a finer specimen of American 
music, but it is too much akin in mood 
to the Debussy. f 

The reading of the Fifth Symphony 
was both brilliant and _ sincere. Mr 
Monteux has very seldom endeavored 
to make the classics sound as they 
never did before, after the fashion of 


‘ 
| ductors. He does not always reveal 
| all that was in Beethoven’s mind Dy 
his performances. but as far as he 
i goes, Monteux is a faithful interpreter, 
| who does not try to intrude his own per- 
i sonality between composer and listener. 
' Yesterday’s was on the whole the best 
performance of a Beethover symphony 


he has ever given here. 

This symphony ought to be heard 
every year. The people’ who make 
i their living by music often grow sated 
| with its best, and might protest. Jaded 
| palates crave spices in music as In 
! other pleasures. But the atdinary cons 
| ~ 


| cert goer, whose point of view s 
| be considered rather than that of the 
musical tradespeople of all sorts, g§0€S8 
too little, not too much, of the clas- 
sics in Boston, se phi a8 
Debussy’s ‘“‘Afternoon of a i aun is 
i'now just as genuinely a classic as the 
“Tonnhauser’ overture. Each gives 
pleasure at a 20th hearing; as well as 
at a first, which is the only experiment- 
fal test of the quality of music known 
to the experts, though they will not al- 


| ibers 
. s frankly admit it. Both numbers 
Bonen dng ay though in the 


were brilliantly played, 
Wagner a bit more restraint and 
breadth of style would have made the 


9 ‘ ° sime q 
“Pilgrim's Chorus’? more imposing. The | 


sections of the overture based on music 
associated in the opera with Venus and 
the Venusberg were the best played. | 
Carpenter’s suite, first heard here in 
1915, pretends only to deseribe the ad- 
ventures of a baby as nurse pushes it 
about in a baby carriage on its morn- 
ing airing. The music ts cleverly writ- 
ten and effectively orchestrated. The 
sections entitled ‘‘The Lake, and 
“Dreams.” the most serious, are the 
least satisfactory. 


obviously do a lovely set 


not excluding Puccini or Irving Berlin. 
| But his own originality of idea and 
treatment is in this suite less manifest 


| 


ve 


———— 
. 
! 


sensationalists and poseurs among COn- | 


; 
' 


| 


! 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr Carpenter could | 
of pieces | 
“in the manner of’’ nearly everybody | 


scribers yesterday afternoon almost un- | in music, from Wagner through Ravel, | 


Sy TT et What if the 


Symphony Hall audtence 
had been allowed to choose re wi 
‘Bram of the last concert? Is it a@ more: 
‘Tadical or a more conservative audi- 
ence than that of Philadelphia? We are. 


| Inclined to think that the conservatives 
| |would have had their way. There are} 
Still estimable persons who are firmly 


IE Ona al , 49 
3. (92h 


convinced that there is no musie out- 
side of Germany, with the possible ex- 
ception of compositions by local ¢om-. 


Season Closes Tonight with } 30s°rs., Where, they have of the Semen 
Repetition of Program 
of Old Favorites 


CONDUCTOR MONTEUX 
GETS REAL OVATION 


ee + 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 27th concert of the Boston Sym- 


Phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- 


tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony flall. The program was as 
follows: Beethoven, Symphony, C minor, 
No. 5, Carpenter Suite “Adventures in 
&@ Perambulator,”’ Debussy, “‘The After. 
noon of a Faun’; Wagner, Overture to 
Taunhaeuser.”’ . 
With the repetition of the concert to- 
night the 48rd season of the orchestra 
Will come to an end, and with it the 
end of Mr. Monteux's engagement. The 
program he chose for the last concert 
was made up of three well-known and 
favorite compositions. Mr. Monteux 
Showed again his fnterest in American 
composers by making room for Mr. 
Carpenter’s suite which, too long spun 
out, contains some pretty music, clever 
imitations of barking and yelping dogs, 
and amusing exercises for two xylo- 
Phones. 
tn Philadelphia for the last concert of 
its orchestral season, the audience voted 
what the program should be. For the 
symphony Cesar Franck won by a large 
majority over Beethoven and Johannes 
Rrahms. The other pieces selected by 


the audience were “Scheherazade” andf 


Tibelius’s ‘“Kinlandia.”’ In Chicago Mr. 
Stock chose for the final program the 
Lenoire”’ overture N. 3: Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, Debussy's Iberia.” 
“Fhe Ride of the Valkyries,’ and thé 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser.”’ 


ee renee meee a et eee wee ee ne re ee ee eee —— 


the Russians and the 
Italians, 
Concerning the pleceg performed yes- 
terday there is little or nothing to be 
Said that could be of profit or interest. 
This, however, may be said: The fame 
of Debussy will probably rest on “Pel- 
leas and Melisande,’” one of the few 
great operas in the world, ‘the After- 
noon of a Faun,” and a few songs and. 
Piano pieces. ; 
The orchestral performance was su- 
perb throughout the concert. Beetho- 
ven’s immortal symphony was  dra- 
matically beautiful and noble. Mr. Mon- 
teux succeeded where many excellent 
| conductors have failed: in maintaining. 
interest after the first glorious out- 
burst in the finale. With too many coh- 
ductors this opening is in itself a chi- | 
max. After the mysterious measures ‘of | 
preparation, and the remaining. pages 
‘fal] comparatively flat, but Mr. Mon- 
teux made these dangerous pages vital; 
‘they were in turn a preparation for the 
‘jubilant, overwhelming close, 
») He must have realized yesterday fn 
»What high esteem and warm affection | 
he is theld by audience and orchestra, 
There has not been so enthusiastic a 
demonstration of regard for a conductor 
‘im the orchestral history of the last 890 
years. The rising from the géats, the? 
prolonged applause, the recalls after they 
Sspinphony and at the end—these were} 
for once not perfunctory. ; ‘KT 
Mr. Monteux richly deserved thig 
tribute. The Boston Symphony Orches-} 
tra has been a. title for 43 years. Two} 
orchestras have borne it gallantly; the? 
first was created by Wilhelm Gerieke;] 
the second is the creation of Pierre} 
/Monteux, who leaves a marvellous: ing} 
strument for his successor to play upon), 
The Herald tomorrow will contain @» 
ehort sketch of the past season, with a 
few words about the leader who hag; 
With grawe and modesty, proved himself | 
to be a courfsous diseiplinarian, an élo- | 
quent interpretor of ancient, modern, | 
and ultra-modern music of every: schoo} | 
and every nationality. 


ultra-modern 


f f 


oe ee ee ee ree 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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J 6 END | v fe igelepaltesge ute! little i Ca a ‘@ The more the pity that the conductor did|and vivified@ im’ tones. Little “music “frotit 
| | itt. 1 ‘BM not quite succeed with all of Mr, Carpen-| American pens so savors thé voices’ of the 


an 
; 


, in so much more of regar ¢ }~ a le 
es gg, ghia $ Bey: Aone 6 “@ter’s tonal humors, He caught and con- | orchestra, so uses them in such-adroit play 


He ‘ \T ret than these ‘outward and audible 4 ; ' , ' y 
. SETS CROWN 10 ~ sa convey chet veyed to gay illusion the dogs padding in|and tint and transparency; so Weaves an 
bs . : “9 and out of their instrumental play, barking | American substante and spirit into a uni-» 


For his part, Mr. Monteux could hardly “Yat will of the wind-choir, loping away to| versal speech. Writing last winter in de! 


: MONTRUX’S WORK ec teas ie regi ne sie Bian We ARES a what elderly purist8—one was within ear- | brogramme-book of the Philharmonie So- 
h | after the manner of Mr. Carpenter's per- | shot—like to call a “sidewalk ditty.” (For! ciety in New York, Mr. Gilman noted “Mr 


ambulating infant heard there only half pyjhas not Mr. Carpenter been “common,” | Carpenter's famous Suite.” The adjective. 


"f Iran. —— May Be (724 rigs tor) peg re little on otagy pi '¥lever since he confessed to pleasure in jazz is well chosen. 
} eenilers an eethoven’s exhortation. in ‘ti and to delight in the “strips” of “Krazy | 7 te) 
. | . stays | oa : \TAaZy ity 
A FINAL CONCERT TO HAILING | the Choral Symphony to embrace his fel- | Kat?) On the other side of the account, | With the Beethoven and the Debussy, in. 
PUBLIC low-creatures by millions, or even by the 3] Mr.. Monteux somehow missed the tonal] these latter days, of Mr. Monteux and his 
Eee PT two-thousand-odd gathered in Symphony * bulk of The Policema n — ‘round like a ball orchestra. there has been no quarrelling, 
Applause That but Half Expressed Re- Hall. It is done in Latin and Slavic BEu- Pai taller than my father: blue, fearful. fas-| The conductor’s version of the Fifth Sym- 
. rope; but it is hard to see the conductor Pa} cinating’—and his tonal gait, “like Doom.” | phony may not quite gain the songful flu- 
‘gard, Reward, Regret—Programme for with his arms enfolding the concert-master, j "| Surely, after five years in B6ston and two | laity, the rhythmic pulse, the climacteric 
‘ Leave-Taking—The Tonal Adventures | in token 7 pagent for the orches- py) or three in New York, the conductor must a aay and Baggs a his version of ‘the| 
: tra. By all the precedents, Mr. Monteux -y) Know “the type” at first hand and many “©YeMtn, yet it abounds in his mastery of 
' ’ > ? | . . . ¥ > x $ - 
, of Mr. Carpenter’s Infant sound Afresh— could only bow, smile, and outspread de- Pa| times over. Did he take The Policeman's Peethoven’s upspringing and outspreading 
Beethoven and Debussy. for Classics Old | precating or summoning hands. Yet quite §3| measures rather too quickly for that mas- eauate Weise. and pounding chords; 
certainly he would return much more of S| sive figure. that “enormous bl march?” ~ rereased; figures awhirr with mys=" 
and N eae : : be Daj) Sive nugure, aut enormous ue laren { terv and : Nae Sy ; ! y Se 
Wagner for Close gratitude and regret than these visible | Did he profile a little indistinctly the motiv Naleniton: mh sigh hee song deepened; @x- 
_— AF aa fats RGAE aC ee ae ee & ETRE ET arn RON RON, Sih A ye ATIO scaung and spanning the ski 
R : signs may bear. So it goes and so it will S that proclaims and accompanies this por- |} yrsiy, & es. 
T is high t is rer fres | : : a . sta : : (| With 9wer > ; 
‘i ok Ce to go, until some genius finds new ways ol | tentous guardian of urban peace? By this | sive esi ween pbs: with suspense, 
cipients of a 2 te ip coreed, nae |} applause—<strictly suitable to Anglo-Saxon ‘, evening, perhaps, Mr. Monteux will have ll clafmea the re nt tan Onteas in ‘order Dra 
( ; BpIaUsS. .. esterday alter- | audiences and new ways of acknowledg- 7 Come to closer grips with him. No more || me agg ss: symphony. A classic master- 
| piece Hived again, not encased and a-cold, 


noon, as departin conductor, Mr. : ) : | 
Mont / p Fon lu ake fr ‘ment, likewise congenial to modest and, s} would the conductor quite give the hurdy- || node (Be | h 
onteux took final leave of half the public : /but in the heat and the passion with which 


m , ,. about themselves, reticent conductors. sigurdy its tinkling head—-that celebrated || r a y 

of the Symphony Concerts in the orchestra’s Aaiehaade & catind gurdy : fit xvlophones and a harp | Beethoven, “rumbling and roaring to him- 
own t wn . a -_ oe . . agar ‘ ’ 3 fe af PD Bes: 4. Y ’ . > .v 4 { Ns < if < c . 'self,’’ . 8 an 
fn ae af The oct was plaints eagel With hhis usual skill, but as characteris- Sirival to Stravinsky’s (otherwise produced) | ae ao it Pes par begs to paper. 

, r . x? .4 . . Fa zi . oti, i he = if *e ‘AaSsSSIcS © ~ 
Gs cava ohhhad Proo! of good will, ret, tically with two departures from tradition, iin “Petruschka,” equal “outrage” upon ‘ ins if dh : ASSICS also written in our. 
ry m, a at it could do was to rise Mr. Monteux had arrayed a programme of ii} pure and conservative ears Surely Mr | r Rr ety justly such by intrinsic and 
—— “ ‘ . *. * , - . : ap a . S| 4 - 4 4 . & . d s » >. . a - ‘ bs > as 
"ee sas sy al ett) his piace 5 clap hin jeave-taking. Time and again, conductors f|Monteux must have heard the American 4 jngto: rage as though a hundred years, 
Bias. sent or two: resume the clapping so suitting the Symphony Concerts, have Al hurdy-gurdy on its native heath with “the | nif 9 CHEESY, had affirmed them upon 
© S ong pause in the concert >». Te- chosen as last piece of all, the upswelling * dark man’ or “the lady richly dressed” to | : secede ee and mind, Debussy 
Mterate it into recalls after the last note i , ; the far-svreading 13 a | crhly See _, _..4 Wrote his Prelude of The Faun in th first 
mac sounded. A few in the galleries then | > Prelude to “Die Meister- | 4 arena | ich | Years of his slowly ripened prime, Jt/9 

‘lift l oO} SD: pageant, of the Prelude to Jie Meister- | ‘jure. Did noc the Carpenterian baby wish | 4g, - ‘ fs 
AMited their voices in cries undistinguishable isinger.” Mr. Monteux still clung to Wag- | Z ee e to it—“myself. my nur and sagt dated 1894-—-before wives and luxury and 
+H er he ae Yr. ir. 4 x tURS AS o dance to it— rself, m Se é r |g. : | 
ee eats “below. Otherwise, every plaudit |.-~ en «nies af farew ee | intis  avniice LD eetewrndey hs” piping Y fame and self-content had Sapped him, | 
foll | iner for voice of farewell; but his choice | erambulator, all three of us together?” | w ma se wy 
foHowed precedent. In turn, Mr. Monteux, he ‘er “To nnhiius- - ; : | ! oat Not even in “Pelléas and Mélisande” and | 
ash |alighted upon the Overture to “Tannhaus- | Yet somehow the conductor seemed a little! ;. . - ee . 
as fionestly stirred, could only repeat bows ler.” (Let. only the vilest of cynics say eget er Rear in a few of his songs and piano-pieces aré- 
and smiles of acknowledgement, or with a hile the. conductor. excels with the gf tema POY ther | the Sensibilities of his mind and hand 
Wave of his h He 7, on nee that while the conductor exce wits Nevertheless, Mr. Monteux altogether | sore” suscentid! : a 

. 8 hand, twice bid the orchestra Overture, he is not so fortunate with the )| succeeded with Mr. Carpenter's music of ne pha pUsCO EY bi and _keen-edged, No-= 
share his reward. When he entered, how- Prelude. ) Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a sentiment and vision “The stri s choir, for Wo re TS Imaginetice a handis: 
éver, it Was already On its feet to greet for sd i ae classic and Debussv’s ‘Prelude z yey A saree > tain *e hg “apr of \ work more richly fertile. Nowhere are the 
os I " . : AASSIC, & Sey § ; . : e aves, shimmered ans ripple: 6 oo : ~ wcGhin n : his, 
him; while when he bade it rise, it did so to "The Afternoon of a Faun,’” for newer | Dapper bed aadatieter <4 : ippl vision and the revelation, the design and 
Ht a o id 4 “ D) , , x ; 4 , ’ i | r y 1%. 04 co TY S Se c.r co e - ie . : . y= 
only to shower him with the best of ap- weve -maanifestiy in.” place for" places tie ) | o sh d ras ph peieede. agra. 1 the progress, the substance and the atmos- 
7 be I< 7 ‘ P Oo) 7h B " TO {Maa { $s , ‘ - > , 4" hd Org 1 : a: Ar, ae 

plause—that of companions in the working d’ adieux. When, however, has a .conduct- | con nhdotaban ~ oy rs Saat : ge. Ace . phere, the spirit and the voice, more com=. 
Xe ’ 9): SS A ee ay ej are spring days and s ‘r days Ww ately ona indiviail oy ae 

day. No more in these things, unless the or, departing from Symphony Hall, set upon a ein suk me achat $ c a w a pletely one, indivisible and self-contained, 

: ee . Ae : ’ ~ ¥ , . . ; rat <3 A : ; igs S 2 “ { Ne ‘eT .e2 ) co } i? ha . , . r ‘ 2 : 
orchestra had sounded a tusch, could he such By list music bv an A merican com- 3 * ( rachtha l i psn ee tl a pr spi 1ié In his thit by = Sie cond veal when he Was still. 
ie saat ny ge rag ah ' si music, and like it ruffling in the breeze. atomen ' » thtonen | 
es a0, , ; poser? Mr. Monteux, fine-fibred and ‘| As imagining and imparting was Mr. Mon- xi “eae . and by Almeem giitad 2 had. 

ein Italy, audiences shout their delight to catholic of spirit to the last, conceived it | se , he yd ° 2 ) _ . : enii xn etre ria achiev d a music of*a perfect unity and a 
those that please them ; but we Americans his courtesy, his obligation, so to do. With ¥ Cain W 1 ¢ r rue ~ AP pe en A be Lis tus maw ie perfect beautv: a music, besides, in content 
Tesérve that exercise for conversations in his usual flair as well, he pitched upon : Into haze ot ape. ‘when pt ah Y | and uiterance akin to no other, With reason, 
a : s . . . > % » ° ore ‘ nee ‘ y VE td + . . ‘ . ‘ Sos wD: 
an Bussia—it is said—audiences fling their Carpenter’s “Adventures in A Perambu- eee ee ie ace aK y ‘| tt did Mr. Monteux and his men, to @Hik6 
head gear into the air or at the human lator.” as apt amd inventive in . accom- scene a ag f Peer gobs ets eas =f beauty of voice, a like unity and mobility- 
target of their satisfactions. In Symphony plishment as they are humorsome and fan- | q Bas sa 4 san anal ca “ ~ Ray a and felicity of all the arts of expression} 

.— 2 ; ; : py Des * | AS we Mr, JVLlon- hi sa rers ‘ink of j ; f 

Hall, however, the hat feminine reposes ciful in intent Mr Monteux has long’! 4 * LUCY Tad “a mo pce? i Hh eae , While hearers drink of it, their eyes and. 
. , ps . ¢ > “ , , , a eux a , “ Oi ancv a ic- SA rte ht ty habe i v 
upon the lap of the wearer; while the} ,yown the Suite: it is, indeed, one of the oral geo tad a : a a Phaptohll. hearts swimming in the glamour and the 
fiat masculine is wire-bound beneath the few persisting pieces of American music. ‘ th iin ucts Mabiom! yen . < Sah e ecstasy. here are still Castalian springs. 
| - : ; mde k i “charac ‘izing i le com sers. j . ajc re : » . : ; 7 
‘Seat. Nor is it easy to conceive the studi- He has long intemded to include it in a | ends 7 ee AUS 4 4: dine oo a in the musi of his our very day, and 
fe south of our Briday afternoons draw- pair of concerts. In his one hundred and : er, v anan ae ¥ Nip vy ms the ne, one Sean meres ee 
{TRS ; - + apy . | Pi telicitous modulations, 16 Harmonies, © é ’ ic 
ang’ Mr. Monteux's cab to his lodgings, or twenty-second pair in Boston came the on- [ihiinke Sink ara: the imagining fertiiteds bet aa ae m has 
thé elect ladies of these matinées "al of | romteu. And a programme from Mr. yy vgn atte z ae ‘ve 1e Overture to ‘Tannhauser broughe 
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him with flowers. For them, for all of | yonteux, even for leave-taking, would not a SE 
us, the only accustomed way is to stand seem quite his, unless it contained at least 
‘and clap and, may be, murmur in our one relatively novel piece. 
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PY) mag bo 64 hap | Of the almost revolutionary changes’ 
onteux | Which were going on about us in the 
3 


‘ending. Yet listening, the hearer may have 
“heeded less than usual the musical quality, 
the scenic and the spiritual suggestion, of 
measures that countless repetitions may not 
wear threadbare and hackneyed. Rather, 
‘the pilgrims. were passing, singing. They 
had begun their course in doubt and tra- 
vail. They were finishing it in fruition 
and glory. With the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra so also has journeyed Pierre | 
Monteux. ee a eee 


Pj gh 6 pag eae Nest A farewell reception was given to 
jf terre onteux ondaducts Pierre Monteux in Symphony hall yes- 


\ Final Concert in Boston terday a few hours before he made his 


: last appearance as conductor of. the 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Richa |. icobelier, Cmabpaten. : at the 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave its 


| conclusion of his five-year term. | | 
‘twenty-fourth concert yesterday after- | 


The reception was given by the trus- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program. tees, the members of the orchestra, and 


_Beethoven—Symphony No. 5 in C minor. the subscribers to the Boston Symphony 
Carpenter—Suite, “Adventures in a Per-|concerts. Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 
ambulator.”’ president of the trustees, presented 
Debussy—“‘The Afternoon the departing leader in their behalf a 
Wagner—Overture to ‘“Tannhauser.” volume containing an expression of ad- 
No: program couid have been better miration and gratitude, and bearing the 
chosen to conclude Mr. Monteux’s term signatures of all present, and others, to 
‘as the conductor. of the Boston Sym- the number of 4000. Among those who 
‘phony Orchestra than this, for it sum- signed were Mrs. H. L. 
marized the many qualities which have President Lowell and 
made these last five years eventful oues Eliot of Harvard, Mayor 
in the history of the orchestra. In the Mrs. Curley, Lt.-Gov. Fuller 
Beethoven symphony, Mr. Monteux Fuller. The text follows: 
again showed his sympathetic under- “To Pierre Monteux: Bs 
‘standing of that master’s music, and in ‘‘As your five vears among us draw 


BID FAREWELL T0 


PIERRE MONTEUX 
Mh atada ———Plbay  . (7 > 


Admirers Fill Symphony Hall 
—4000 Sign Memorial 


Pierre 


, musical world, we in Boston -were 
allowed to have but little knowledge. 


and His Service to Had we depended solely on the con- 
| 4 v certs of the Boston Symphony Or-' 
Music in Boston 


ce | 
| chestra for hearings of modern French 
music, for example, we should have 
) By STUART MASON 
| ¥ HEN Pierre Monteux lays down 
: his baton at the end of tonight’s to this school of musical composition, 
| but as regards the music of other 
which has perhaps been the most /|caused many a music lover to regard 
modern music with suspicion, as he 
i 
beneficial an influence on the artistic |music in this city. uh 
progress of the orchestra with the| Thus the coming of Mr. Monteux 
| 


Richard J. Hall organized orchestral 
concerts which were devoted. largély 
years engagement as conductor of the /the times. More than this, the prestige 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, a perlod} which the Symphony concerts enjoyed 
eventful in the history of that organi- 
zation. It is safe to say that no other | phony Hall, which was, rightly or not, 
conductor has exerted so great and /jooked upon as the fountain head’ of 


had but few. Fortunately for us, Mrs. 
concert he will conclude his five : 
moderns we were hopelessly behind 
so seldom heard it played in Sym- 
nf a: Weun," : ' xs SBre marked a complete change in. the 
possible exception of Wilhelm Gericke. 7) high’ atae : 7 
But Mr. Monteux has done more than Sea eee ot at a ana 8 gc 
bring his players to technical perfec- |: ma whe Nebete iin PA uo me ihiushy ay 
tion. He has exerted a decided influ-/*” extremely nnyeare DET ROR. tte 
ence for good on music in this part me ripe univay trained in’ Germany 
ot the. world: could conduct a Symphony orchestra. 


When Mr. Monteux took office as /2°Te Was, quite naturally, perhaps, 


a certain resen : 
conductor of the symphony concerts eine. wae wore Seanad yay 
they had for years (in fact since their g 


. : ” r “Goj 
foundation) been under the leadership 4 haere te sl abe ce Ka 
of Germans, or at least of men trained .; at eer ght 


Higginson, 
ex-President 
Curley and 
and Mrs. 


the pieces by Wagner and Debussy he to an end, we whose names are signed 
‘Was once again the versatile interpreter to these words wish to express directly 
of the music of yesterday. And in Car- to you our deep appreciation of all that 
“penter’s suite he gave still further proof, your conductorship of the Boston sym- 
if any were needed, of his interest in phory Orchestra has meant to the art 
American music, an interest which he of music in our community and our 
has not hesitated to show on many country. | 
other occasions. It was a graceful uct ‘You came to us at a time when 
‘on his part, however, to include in his many established things were at? 
final program a work by an American. ened with destruction. We realize that 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found a to you a peculiar debt of gratitude 1s 
summary of Mr. Monteux's five years as due not only for maintaining your true 
conductor of the orchestra. leadership of the orchestra through a 
Yesterday afternoon the orchestra critical period of its x nsiaeed gran cd 083 
| played with all that beauty of tone and for re-establishing its musica buss ; 
perfection of ensemble which Mr. and bringing its sandphe desc ost ie 
Monteux has restored to it. Happy in- Pitch of beauty never surpassed. =e 
deed should be his successor to find at keen pleasure we agate it he rk 
his disposal so sensitive and reponsive tic results of your labors My Peppa 
lan instrument. Mr. Monteux was re- membered with enduring t. age et ag 
-ealled again and again by an audience As you return “0 dagen PE vatetrat 
which, now that he is on the point of We shall follow’ you DM per yh that 
departure, is just beginning to realize thoughts and the Warm 


: it , : i} Man our 
his worth and the great work which nov weed. a ee jaa di a geo 
he has pone ear tine “art Of es he 'N with the best of good fortune through 
this city. vee 4 all the years to come.’ 
ROTM, REESE DEO * 
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in the traditions of the German school. 
No one will deny the value of such 
men as Nikisch, and particularly of 
Gericke, but in the years immediately 
preceding the war there had perhaps 
been an overemphasis on German 
music and German methods of inter- 
pretation and performance. 
Decline of German Music 

This was all very well in its way, 
but unfortunately for us in Boston 
music was following paths which had 
been discovered by composers of other 
nationalities. Russian, French, and 
Italian musicians (English composers 
as well) were looking at music from a 
hew angle, whereas German com-. 
posers and performers were in reality 
fast losing ground and were display-: 
ing in certain of their music many of 
those qualities which eventually led to 
their undoing in other lines of en-: 
deayor. _ 


by some that as the Germans had 
exercised so strong a propaganda for 
the music and musicians of their own 
country, so would the Frenchman act 
in favor of his own. 


An Agreeable Surprise 


They were destined to an agreeablé 
surprise. Far from pursuing that 
course, Mr. Monteux set himself the 
task of providing the public with a 
series of programs which in looking 
over them are a veritable marvel of 
catholicity. While not in the least: 
neglecting the well-worn classics he 
restored a proper balance between 
them and more novel music, and al- 
though possessing a keen apprecia- 
tion of the new, he proved himself 
to be, notwithstanding, a sympathetic 
interpreter of the old. | 

His playing of Beethoven in par- 
ticular will always be hard. to sur- 
pass, even equal. It was said of him 
in these columns apropos a perform- 
ance of the ‘“‘Leonore” overture: “Mr. 


- i 





Moateux has. many times given proof 
of his understanding and ‘sympathetic 
feeling. for the music of Beethoven. 
From the beginning of his term as 
¢onductor of the orchestra here he 
may be said to have restored the 
music of the Flemish-German-Austrian 
master which had under the batons of 
preceding conductors often suffered 
from a false and artificial ‘tradition.’ 
Mr. Monteux has never sought to give 
individual readings of Beethoven, 
rather has he endeavored to bring 
out the inherent beauty and grandeur, 
of the music, content to let its mes- 
sage speak unhampered, and when all 
is said and done this is the quality 
which distinguishes the real inter- 
pretative artist.” 

This may .serve as a fair statement 
of his playing of the music of all com- 
posers—of Mozart, of Schubert, of 
Brahms, of Richard Strauss, to say 
nothing of Wagner, Debussy and 
countless others. With him the music 


itself has been the sole end in view,| __ 


and we are indebted to him for many 
a revelation in music which we had 
long since thought overfamiliar and 
stale. 

His work for American music can- 
not be too highly appreciated and 
commended. Before his time the 
music of American composers was 
from time to time grudgingly given a 
place on the symphony programs. 
Mr. Monteux, apparently alone amoné 
the conductors of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has seemed to real- 
ize that he had a duty to perform 
toward American music. He alone has 


recognized that the American com-| 


poser, to progress, must be played. 
He alone has had the courage and 
audacity to present compositions by 
Americans who were practically un- 
known in our concert rooms. To be 
‘sure, he has often found his swans to 


“Mr. Monteux’s work. in the reorgan- 
ization of the orchestra must also 
come in for its share ‘of praise. Were 
he remembered only for this, he 
would still leave 4 more than remark- | 
able impression. Faced with condi- | 
tions in the orchestra which a man. 
of lesser courage and determination | 
would have deemed insurmountable, | 
he: set bravely to work to develop an | 
ensemble which is now well-nigh per- | 
fect. : | 
And so Boston is losing 1D Pierre | 
Monteux am artist w difficult | 
to replace, a m | 
to the highest art 
self-conceit, to W 
supreme importan 
in his task of m | 
apparent. His departure is e- | 
gretted, but his stay among us will | 
ever be remembered . with gratitude | 
for the many moments of keen artistic | 
pleasure and inspiration which he has | 


uchsafed us. 
vo : 
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‘pe geese, but he has nevertheless given | 
‘an incentive to the American com- | 


poser which cannot 

good to native music. 
Jn the field of modern 

been no less adventurous. 


music he has 


put be of lasting | 


To him): 


we are indebted for our knowledge of 


the music- of the French, 
Italian, 
present day. Whether we like it or 
not, the music of these men must and 
deserves to be heard. 


English, | 
and Russian schools of the) 
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Boston Symphony orchest 


iy pa Sa’ one of the most brilli: Sie mee es ee 
orchestrs, in some respects the most brilliant. ee ae ee 


Sixty composers were ei 
repr . otis 
eight paibentanete <a8hi “si ge plemnrorg Beethoven and Strauss led with 


forme s Symphonia Domestica was per-. 
with ee are of his compositions were nto we paige ne eaaae DOr’; 
Sitka: tive oh PO a aN were operatic arias. Brahms wee Teo 
: an agner four ti pfnate gs e 

were . . ur times (th | 
sung); Berlioz, Liszt, Ravel and Tébcikoveks tives tips: Belial : 

’ , a | 


Dukas, Dvorak, d’Ind ibeli 
o> uae , VY, Sibelius, S ins | 
Mlire: du’ Prizterape” Act <c aul Stravmsky ‘twice each (Stravinsky’s | 


spirituals sung by Mr. Hayes. twice.) Then there were two negro 


Was 
ta 
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The composers whose names were on th os 
: . e€ program | : z 
ene pee hia, Bowen, Gliere, Leginska, Schenk, Taylor ps a 

bert, Hadley Till meh represented were Carpenter ( a 
Schenk Ta , ill, Leginska, Loeffler, Stuart Mason Paine Schelling, 
| ger ? yior, Zeckwer. Mr. Zeckwer’s name was unfe tun elling, 
| ummary published in some of thé 24th eal mrtg rc 
. Thirteen 


Americans i 

| s in all. One hundred a fiv 

| : ° r nd mpositi 

‘vocal, were performed. e€ compositions, orchestral and 


Converse, Gil- 


These compositio erformed fi 
| positions were performed | : 

: ed for the first ti 
“oe A lg aia of the Sea.’’ peice: 
sezinska—Two short pieces. 
Mason—Bergeric, 


f 

| Works perfo : Aen ag tree 

rformed for ‘the first time i 

J . : e in Ame ° 
4 Bee are C minor, 
5. - t Suite, “‘The Sea.’ 
j e “alla—‘‘Nights in the Garden: . : ; 
| (Henrich Gebhard, pianist.) dens of Spain,” for pianoforte and orchestra, 
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Song, “Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht’® 


for viola (Lionel Tertis), and orchestra 


i etree eeen—cecenonane 


Works performed for the first time tn Boston: 
a ubert—Habanera. 

occherini—Violoncello conc : 3 
Gitbert—Nesvo eoariade certo, B-flat major (Pablo Casals), 
Gliere—‘Phe Sirens.’’ 
Hadley—‘‘Occan.,’’. 
Hill—‘‘Stevensontana,”? Suite No. 2 


Mahler—Symphony io. 
[fern can y, D major, No. 1. 
Mozart—Symphony, C major (K 200) 
Roussel—‘‘La Ville Rose.” Tae 
Schelling—‘‘A Victory Ball.’’ 
: eeneee— >P a Withered Garden.”’ 
s eniahin—Third Symphony, “‘The Divine Poenrs.’’ 
stravinsky—‘‘Le Sacre du Printemps iy en 
Taylor—"‘Through the Looking Glass.” 
Zeckwer—“‘Jade Butterflies.’ oe 


ee re ee 


The works performed for the first time at the Symphony concerts 


, were: 


Berlioz—‘'The Repose of the Holy Family’’ (Reland Haves) 


' 
Ie 36 YS : : | 
= So. ee Pak fright a me oes from “‘The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian.” 
| wer—* S, Jrlicht,”’ “Das irdise * nell vine yi, ' 
;erdacht’’ (Marya Freund). dische Leben,” and ‘‘Wer hat das Liedlein 


ozarte-““Un : . 
Mozart aura amorosa,’’ from “Cosi f ’ (Rola + 
le - aa) 7% ae ‘ al ane ls = 

Aria from “Titus” (Sigrid Onegin). tutte!’ (RORne eee 


Rossini—Overture to “‘The B 

{i Ive » ft » Barber of Seville.’’ 

pl sh atte lle bate Bega gas (Sigrid Onegin) 
agner—Introducti > Act IP I 
uction to Act ITI of “Tristan and Isolde.” 
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Janson ae Mr. Hayes’ were ° the matet 4 con- 
part. The pianists were of a uniformly higher 
sity to hear young Mr. Nikisch, and he | 
rion. Mr. Rosenthal’s performance of Chopin’s. 
in in the memory. Among the violinists, Messrs. | 
ave memorable iriterpretations. Mr. Tertis neg 
d skill as a player of the viola, showing technical 
| Jaye tha ‘beauty of tone. Mr. Casals again| 
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to review: the Satactes of ‘thei archaeal; per- 
a ch ly into the nature of the works heard here | 


: "perfomance was, as a rule; remark- 
tation. of the much discussed “Sacre du Prin- 


racers illiant tour de force in ‘the whole | 


| ‘The expression of conflicting opinions concern- 
», for without heated discussion of an un- 
“hailed as. “epoch making,” art is stagnant, 

F is of Riel ari Strauss were first performed 
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ested, a2 no means a Agape Seg : 


future may | 


rn nyt mie loaves sd perhaps les- 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF yYouR COMPANY 


AT A RECEPTION IN HONOR OF 


; 


M. PIERRE MONTEUX 


SYMPHONY HALL, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY THIRD 
NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR 


FROM THREE-THIRTY TO FIVE-THIRTY O'CLOCK 


ON THIS OCCASION THERE WILL BE PRESENTED TO 
M. MONTEUX A WRITTEN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
WHICH YOU ARE INVITED TO SIGN. A COPY MAY NOW 
BE SEEN AT THE MANAGER'S OFFICE, SYMPHONY HALL, 
OR AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, PARK STREET, 


BOSTON, AND YOUR SIGNATURE MAY BE MADE AT EITHER 


PLACE. 
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. Vio [pinto denser ‘Borkin, ‘Flesch, Thibaud ia Zimbalist. 
f. -—Mr. Tertis. 
x oe AWtoloncellists—Messrs. Bedetti and Casals. 
i * Pianists—Messrs. Bauer, Nikisch, Risler, Rosenthal and Schmitz. 
, Pin 


ei 


| we: re heard for the first time in this city. 
1 “*-Mmes. Janacopulos and Onegin, and Mr. Hayes sang for the first 
time at a Symphony concert in Boston. 


dee | ee 
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‘Tt'might be interesting to inquire into the nationality of the composers, 


pate, _Mmes. Preuhd and Rethberg, « and Messrs. Nikisch, Risler and Tertis 


but this classification is not always easily made. Is Liszt, for example, - 


: te classed with German-Austrian composers, or as a Hungarian? 


The French composers were Aubert, Berlioz, Chabrier, Debussy, 


, G. Faure, Franck, d’Indy, Lalo, Ravel, Roussel. 


The Russian. were Borodin, Gliere, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninov, | 


Ris y-Korsakov, Scriabin, Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky. 
hse hy e English were Bliss, Bowen, Bridge, Vaughan Williams. 
The: Italian were Boccherini, Monteverdi, Respighi, Rossini. 


- Spain was represented by de Falla; Finland by Sibilius;. Bohemia by | 


Dyorak and Smetana; Poland by Chopin. 


Of the singers Mme. Janacopulos and Mr. Hayes were the most con- | 
icuous by reason of their art. The pianists were of a uniformly higher — 
der, There was naturally curiosity to hear young Mr. Nikisch, and he | 
| not disappoint expectation. Mr. Rosenthal’s performance of Chopin’s | 


CO} certo will long remain in the memory. Among the violinists, Messr4. 
‘Thibaud and Zimbalist gave memorable interpretations. Mr. Tertis dis- 
p Playa his long established skill as a player of the viola, showing technical 
Skil band sound musicianship rather than beauty of tone. Mr. Casals again 
Fe xcitec admiration. 


ex Bip ‘It és hardly necessary to review the character of the orchestral per- 
fénmance or to inquire curiously into the nature of the works heard here 
for the first time. The orchestral perfomance was, as a rule, remark- 
ably eloquent. The interpretation of the much discussed “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” was undoubtedly the most brilliant tour de force in the whole 
history. of the orchestra. The expression of conflicting opinions concern- 


Ling the work itself was welcome, for without heated discussion of an un-} 


familiar. work that has been hailed as “epoch making,” art is stagnant. 


When the earlier tone poems of Richard Strauss were first performed | 


| here, Edward MacDowell, greatly interested, by no means a conservative, 
‘Said to us, that Strauss had invented a new art; these tone poems could 
10t be called music. Is it not possible that musicians in the future may 
mn from-the “Sacre du Printemps” rhythmic lessons, and perhaps les- 
s in orchestral color, which ‘they will put to a better use in their pur- 

‘pf beauty, nobility, grandeur of expression. 


Boston, and not Boston alone, owes a heavy debt to Mr. Monteux. | 


- _. 
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‘he orchestra as it is today is his creation. He moulded it into its per-|, 
| fec t form. He has given it precision and plasticity, momogenaity and | 


tholicity. He has been interested, and not perfunctorily, i in the American | 


: or eeorts. As an interpreter he has been eloquent without extravagance. 
AS a iene he thas not been chauvenistic. He has destroyed the absurd} 


ion: that only a German can understand and interpret German music] 


a Aad time of Bach to that of Richard Strauss. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YoUR COMPANY 


AT A RECEPTION IN HONOR OF 


M. PIERRE MONTEUX 


AT SYMPHONY HALL, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY THIRD 
NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR 


FROM THREE-THIRTY TO FIVE-THIRTY O'CLOCK 


ON THIS OCCASION THERE WILL BE PRESENTED TO 
M. MONTEUX A WRITTEN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
WHICH YOU ARE INVITED TO SIGN. A COPY MAY NOW 
BE SEEN AT THE MANAGER’S OFFICE, SYMPHONY HALL, 
OR AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, PARK STREET, 


BOSTON, AND YOUR SIGNATURE MAY BE MADE AT EITHER 


PLACE, 
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Boston, November 19, 1923. 


Since Major Higginson relinquished the management of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra five years ago, the Orchestra 
has been in charge of a board of trustees. During this period 
the annual expenses have exceeded the annual income by about 
$95,000.00. This has been made up by subscription. It seems 
probable that the deficit will continue yearly, and to assure 


the continuance of the Orchestra it is necessary to raise an- 


nually about $95,000.00. It is very desirable that this 


deficit be made up by as many people as are interested in the 
success of the Orchestra. The trustees hope that you will 
4oin in making it possible to maintain the Orchestra by sub- 
scribing liberally. A pledge card is enclosed for your 
convenience. 

An endowment fund has been started, and to this fund 


a11 subscriptions not needed to meet the deficit will be added. 


Trustees, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER 
.. PROGRAMME .. 


PIERRE MONTEUX 
DIE MEISTERSINGER (Prelude) 


A SIEGFRIED IDYLL 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Next Sunday Afternoon, November 18, 1923 at 3.30 
FORTY-FOURTH 
Concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


(Madame Matzenauer) 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG (Bruennhilde’s 


TANNHAUSER (Bacchanale Act I, Scene I) 


Immolation Scene and Close) 
(Madame Matzenauer) 


Valkyries’’) 


Act I) 
TANNHAUSER (Prelude to Act III) 
SIEGFRIED (Act II—“Forest Murmurs”’ 
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SOPRANO SINGS 
WITH SYMPHONY 


First Pension Concert Draws 
Large Audience 


Hreratde Pee, 'F. (923 

For the first pension fund conéert of 
the season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, with the help 
of Margaret Matzenauer, mezzo soprano, 
gave this program yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall: Die Meistersinger 
(prelude); a Siegfried Idyll; Tristan 
and Isolde (Isolde’s Narrative, act I), 
(Mme. Matzenauer); Tanhaeuser (pre- 
lude to act III); Tannhaeser (Bacchan- 
ale, act I, scene 1); Die Walkure (‘‘Ride 


of the Valkyries’’); Siegfried (‘‘Forest 
Murmurs”); Goetterdammerung (Bru- 


Mme. Matzenauer. 

It is not every fragment which can 
suggest the beauty of the whole or 
which has sufficient beauty in itself to 
rouse keen delight. Even fragments of 
Wagner's operas, of which a ‘‘Wagner 
Concert’? must perforce chiefly consist, 
frequently leave behind ‘them a scrappy 
éffect of incoherence. They did yester- 
day, except the excerpts from ‘‘Goet- 
terdaemmerung’’ and the first act of 
‘“Tannhaeuser,’’ which, long enough to 
establish their moods, thus could gain 
their ends. Brilliantly indeed Mr. 
Monteux read the Bacchanale with 
amazing splendor of sound; and - he 
reached an impressive height of elo- 
q .ence in the Immolation scene. 


Mme. Landowska, 


At another pension concert, or even 
at any orchestral concert, why not carry 
go successful a proceeding further? 

In Boston we hear little opera, and 
when we do the orchestra is not pre- 
cisely the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
Mr. Gericke, a good many years ago, 
made an effort no less than sensational 
by following the ‘‘Tannhaeuser’”’ overture 
with the “‘Bacchanale” and the first 
scene duet sung by Miss Ternina and 
Ellison Van Hoose. Even in the opera 
house a performance like unto that is 
not often heard. Why would it not 
prove a pleasure to hear the last scene 
of ‘Siegfried’ in concert, a scene that 


‘searcely a living tenor has the voice 
to sing adequately on the stage, after 


he has struggled with two exacting 
acts? 

There are other scenes, too, for in- 
stance that of the Norns, which ig not 
often sung at all. And, not to halt at 
Wagner, how many people have heard 


the finale of ‘Don Giovanni"? The ex- 
perfment, at all events, could do no 
harm, and one may venture to guéss| 


that two or three long excerpts judic- 
iously chosen would leave a deeper im- 
pression behind them than bits of this 


enhilde’s Immolation scene and close), P¢™@ and that. 


Would Mme. Matzenauer agree to this 
opinion? Assuredly she did not reach 
the height in the short Isolde narrative 
which she attained in the far more 


complete organic whole of the Immola- 


tion scene. Though a mezzo-soprano, 


and so unable to give to music too high 


for her the quality of tone Wagner (who 
knew beyond all others how to write 
for the voice) had in mind, she sang 
this scene, from the dramatic point of 
view, no less than grandly. Vocally she 


proved herself a model for many a 


Wagner singer to follow—and especially 
for such mezzo sopranos as aspire to 
soprano roles. 

The audience was both large and en- 
thusiastic. Bes. Mae We 


the renowned plaver 


of eighteenth-century music upon _ the 
harpsichord, now beginning an American 
tour, will be heard for the first times in 
Boston this week—but only semi-privately, 


On Wednesday, she 


plays at the Chilton 


Club; on Friday before the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association. Publicly she will assist 
the Symphony Orchestra at its concert 

. 


of Monday, Dec. 38. 
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In aid of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s PENSION FUND 
Beethoven’s Mighty Masterpiece 


Che Ninth (Choral) 
Symphony 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


The Combined Chorus of 
th 
CLUB and the RADCLIFF E CHORAL SOG uEE 


Soloists—Marie §S ; 
3 undelius, Soprano; jori : 
Contralto; Charles Stratton, Tenor; Fred Poors | th 
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TICKETS Now 
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THE NINTH : Ode to Joy,” would be heard for the first 
time and that the composer, ‘Mr. Ludwig 

van Beethoven,” would himself “participate | 

TWICE HEARD IN NEW io ye ne i direction.,’’ Nevertheless, | 

Cc advertisement also assure 

2° 7 nese public, oe bheon: 


“prices would remain as usu~ | 


are Thus comforted and properly expect. | 
OMS ANN FIRES ant, the audience filled the theatre. Only) 
Li) the royal box stood conspicuously empty, | 
: ee since their Majesties had but dull ears poli 
RCHEST music and small regard for “Mr 
RA, CHORUS, MONTEUX, wig van Beethoven,’ who was neither tied 
. DAVISON tractable nor a deferential person. As it! 
a ihe M y » Bh. tae he hy inoreover, his “Grand Symphony” 
Five et daity: i won him five successive outburst 
pag octedencrpete In a Single Day plause—two more than it was the pach. 
: eethoven’s Accepted Masterpiece— to songs upon the imperial family; g6 
hoir many, indeed, that the irri ¥ 
wh : That Had Mastered and Could Commissioner bawled “Silence.” ~ 
in bd . ° . - : ‘ 

g the Music—A Band in High Mettle ; Mr. Ludwig, however, being very deaf, 
—~TLwo Conductors as Leaders in the Deed ar ts aegitneed ‘yen shouts of the listeners | 
will ‘ : le squeak of authority. The § m-~ 
n Audience Shouts acshaee was ended; but there he sat in “the 

Ct AS Orcnestra, his head _ stil] bent . 

N sj - 1 . . { : ¢ GvSe th 
April of 1824, a Lundred years ago in. a nis hand still beating the time, his 
Vienna, it Was possible to read in ack turned to the audience, « Someone» 
= spapers and on play-bills that in| pushed him around. He saw what he could | 
© arntnerthor Theatre, at seven | es neat—and “the sudden conviction | 
ems 03 . of May 7, a new! ereby forced on everybody that he had | 

; Preise. Sys with Solo and Chorus | })°° Gone so before because he could not 
emg in the Finale in Schiller’s| 4°" What was going on, acted like an elece 


| trie shock on all present, and a voleanie 





TIGHT BINDING 


I ees yee et eee ,. (Brom the youthful voices he gaimed fresh 
Se raping one acmueation fs ean. brighiness, animation and that 
“again, and sesémed as if it would never 
end.” Wext day, he quarrelled with the 
‘Tanagemént over the receipts, which, like- 
“wise, was much in character. 

‘+ In Boston, yesterday, the two centenarv 
performances of the “Grand Symphony” 


gle quality of tone which. is impossibig@® ral vard and Radcliffe do such deeds and g81% ,, jeard “in entiret * and in cma 
when a choir ranges in years from tha ral such merit as they did in the! Ninth Sym Rarely in those intervals have the three 
twenties to the sixties. From the youth@® : phony and the arts of choral song, th¢Y! j,strumental movements been played . by. 
ful minds and spirits, he gained yet mor@™® | : ‘shed no small glory upon the two collegze§ tpomselves, like the truncated - marble 
li age ak plea titty | | as seats of the arts and ‘life. Only on@ which is yet one of the glories of BRIGHIS. 
Set a chorus of old etagers before tha of] i on possible ear could be stupidly deaf to it At avers return of the Choral Symphony: 
hardly generated like excitement. Yet, at “male of the IDE SEENON, AE the way ay the ear of a middle-aged alumnus. it has been made part of unusual and festal 
the close of the second; when Mr. Monteux shrink from it om perturbation and alarm a : | 3 ‘ 2 is to meet and to fos- 
: ; ', Fave they not “always” heard that it j j So to ex . ric occasion. T> do so Is 4a ee 
descending from the conductor’s platform, |<, 3 . oil extol the chorus and: Dr, Davison he nearly universal notion that m4 
thrust upon it Dr. Davison as chorus-mas- unsingable’’—an instrumental, not a voc.l™® is not to forget the valors of the orches- rion hagat hess “Solemn Mass” of those latter: 
ter, there were plentiful shouts; while the music? Are nét these intervals, these asm tra and Mr. Monteux. Yet these, in aj ®n@ = es ven’s music rose highest and 
,audience rose in tribute to them both, and cents, these sustained ORSET OS, LOPE s/c RE sense, were to be expected. Through al days, puiienk Wayward, no doubt, are” 
‘eat its united palms together long ana | #"@ not to ta aononipiisited 7. POrtunately a | year or two past, the conductor has ex-| SPeaks Tuliest. ho find the instrumental 
‘oud. By this time orchestra and choir Dr. Davison’s youth knew none of thes Ait a | celled in the ampler symphonies of Beet-| those of wae Bp Ninth Symphony more | 
Ware’ also’ on their feet joining in the | *°#78_9n4d scruples. More fortunately still™ | ii hoven—in the third and the fifth, in the) Movements © palo who prefer ‘the, 
plaudits. They had ‘been many ‘and hearty they had the free will, the resolution ae | | seventh and now in this ninth, Within, than once . Beathaven tan tumults; the 
in. the afternoon: but not until the evening | ‘2° Persistence to pace, this mosis, Te rie them he has unfolded the magnificence of Fifth Tor oe Beethoven of rhythm; the 
did the end crown what for the chorus, tition pia xcsy ag. ig director began | line and progress. He has summoned the sive seine + rouse we will not hide our 
had been nearly a year of work., Since Ria dh ean riage lie epee sore feaiiae ae puissance of melody, carving beauty in a a a the Beethoven of musing song. 
or pe erewnony all Was taken tiplied and {ntensified them 4] ode 1 pe | Breas frieze of tone wrought before the) po ou. that the Ninth drinks deep and 
for either concert and since “‘standees” | oto. until he Ana sama 3 yey st = : listeners’ ears. He has loosed the tumults; speaks high of all these Beethovens, There 
abounded at both, 5000 and more listeners | 4... 4 chorus schooled as papa fs dy “na borne high the ecstasies; cut free . the 7 he assembled, full-rounded—and in com- 

heard this Ninth Symphony of Beethoven hed ape ean Galati bef eae Cy exuberance. His eethoven has been lateness may also be culmination, 
within the short space of seven hours on Ninth Symphony ; : elore, in this human, vitalized, passioned, exalted—~a P agit H.': Gs a 
4 oR \'f a 


a single Sunday. They heard it also in a ip Dy man and a spirit in music incarna and } wwe as 
: & j he . Phas? Beyond all praise, beyond all remem- | cal , ob 8 cane ora a omar ger | 
more remarkable performance of the 'pered impression or recalled | released. For a year past Mr. Monteux’s | 
A ‘ ‘ SS1C ‘ecallec experienc: > ia. oh : ; 
this generation in Sperience,® | orchestra—for it is his and no other’s—/ 


Choral Finale than 
a c was the outcome. The Davisonian three 


Enough 


ET PRL. ee RI ag csi ak tae on ot eta 


| ve them certainly, eagerly, freely, as a chorie 
The two concerts made, indeed, one of shi no fas Be vy, 2S & CHOPUS | tone ms ttae). 4 ee Bee eT Rents. 
, to which they had become both familiar i tonal quality in which it is at fault; no 


he : ays music, when the : Pet be, 4s thi b tee) aaetetd iA te ; ! 
a4 si ge wegen d “- of peg | a - “ land inspiriting. They sang them also witht sensibility by which it is untouched; no 
EvEEAG: EO. GORCENAS er a sie apgiemteep every essential musical means and virtuc# | eloquence that it may not command. Harvard and Radcliff St 
and also upon altars well-prepared—while Precise and unanimous was their eal | Join conductor and orchestra at this i e u- 
; ‘ j ; 4% sj S it rj les ‘ec ns c in P P * © . »<** t a+ 4 ‘ : = Rita | Arh 1 <r ‘ ” : * | 
in Audiences, besiges, it KINGS ge fe mA and release. They articulated, they phrased# | acme to the Ninth Symphony and there | dents in Voice Parts | 
heats. “What with “The Rite of Spring” |with a single voice, a single understand-fam : can be but sum of pleasure, transport, ‘ 
se pe me Ninth Symphony, Mr. Mon- ing, and a wondrous clearness. They were§ possession. Through the finale, eager r 
teux is eperting: from the two cities that |}-aen for pace, quick to rhythm. They fell mental song mounted in passion and For the spring concert in aid of the 
best know him in a sunset-blaze of red|ghort with not a modulation eradient.— | splendor. Through the slow movement, | ‘ . 
; ""ue—e ity ’tis, ’tis | ! lea Sores Hen ertvek ag | pensic 
and goid. 'Tis true—and pity ‘tis, ‘tis |pause, sustained height, as ordained pv the sensuous beauty of the singing was pension fund of the Boston Smphony 
‘true—that New York will not hear a!composer or conductor Their tone was | as light plercing to the depths of the song. | orchestra, given yesterday afternoon fn 
repetition of the concerts of yesterday. large, warm, transparent, supple, infusea§ | Through the so-called Scherzo, the or- |Symphony hall, Mr. Monteux produced 
For “our neighbor,” the New York, New!with that musical quality which is of th. . | chestra and Beethoven joined voice tO | Beethoven's Ninth Symphony In honor: 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, would exact, | mind and the heart as well as of the voice} i préve that in rhythm and Motion is the | f the 100th anniversary of its first | 
say $7000, to convey the forces thither and|and the ear. The jointure and the over- scul of music, Through the first move- | performance, preceded by the Fidello 
return them thence. ‘laying of the parts, the balance with the : ment recur the questing tumults, and or- oe rer ‘a y e elio 
. : - “ ‘ ‘ S an } ‘Qf ad > 
orchestra, Were never in question or at | : chestra and conductor tossed them high, || Overture. The voice parts of the last 
fault. Time and again, singers\and plavw ; | There and only there was it possible to || movement were sung by the Harvard 
Remarkable beyond belief was the sing- Pit, ; nn eee ee Y sa Beir en » ! ye 
exe age 5- ers moved as one body, both Winged and ti | | wish ampler, keener-edged, more propul-/] Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ing of the Choral Finale. Doubtless in the .. q.q be } meg oft etl At aber’ Mn eh Seen’ 
jast fusing rehearsals, Mr. Monteux accom- "\. \ ia sive and contrasting power . . + Oj ciety, both trained by Dr. Archibald 'T; 
lished 4 lasti nd ' oa de ies tin ” a. In the Finale of the Ninth Symphony, : ia stimulated by choir and orchestra, the |) Davison, and Marie Sundelius, soprano 
haf; thi 5 es = Bon na ‘the ‘. 10 most choirs labor merely to sound Beetho-§ . four solo-singers—Mmes. Sundelius andj, Marjorie Syuires, contralto; Charles 
; a ahad united r ~ da a h ot! “a ite ven’s music—and then sound it in hair§ . Squires, Messrs. Stratton and Patton—rose | Stratton, tenor, and Fred Patton, bart- 
( =) : V l- . j . 2 6 ewge o fi 4 ° rT? ” ’ - a 
Pair aeee, ene the spirit © re Music. these maidens of Radcliffe, not only soun‘- | ment”: in which they shared. Shrewdly 4| &reat, as everybody knows, that a repe- 


All else, however, was the work of Dr. + a 13] | ‘plans 4 Ain ager AS cout tition of the concert was prompt] ¥ 
if ’ a . * 2 Tre14 11 : , ¢ chosen voices that cou d ; iptly ar 
ed it to the full; but under that transmit | Mr. Montevx had ci ranged for the evening, and the house 


ag . : ; s . Ce . . .. we . . ; a 3 c 
eh ie bos aA ave mags Pee tine and inspiriting force which is Dr. Da . pierce or stand against the tonal mass. | was immediately sold out a | 
eat yr i Tee cnet ike vig rs vison’s genius, they loosed also Beethoven 3 Practised were the quartet, fused ea wane | There is a fund in Vienna that pro- 
sea ie rset ve Ona mr ee ania Lanter ™ passion and exaltation For hie “c ia ‘raniritec ‘or in them also was the iree- }} |; Plans - 7 
, SSi é xallation, r once this “Od : : inspirited. For in them a ' 
a choir sufficient for the imtrinsic volume 0 ¢ | * pyre af . ia hieh tha whole performance || vides for an annual performance of the 
io Joy,” in the ears of the imaginative lis- | dom upon which the whole pt (| Ninth Symphony by the Philharmont 
of the music, numerous enough to stand The wee | | a hard ; y t I onie 
it ‘th Srsth: ae tener, seemed to scale the heavens and seared. , orchestra. Tho bequest, piously meant, 
ts in enc ve + ws Sito span the world... . Large are written two can scareely have been judicious. If 
phonic orchestra. In each of the four morals. Beethoven did not write an “im- : With wisdom, we had the Ninth Symphony, or any 
divisions, it counted some LS ag ipa aing- possible” music in this Finale. He wrote has kept the Ninth Symphony A other symphony, as a matter of course, 
fers” “Ble anose ePPO youthtas yerces and rather, a music to fire and free a chorus off 7 | a music apart. Only at intervals of bie in Boston every year, there would“hard- 
youthful minds—from the Harvard Ghee mettle, fitly and fully practised. Secondl: | has a choir been assembled that it might]! ly be the gala spirit to be felt yesterday 
Onda ann hdc ec ne y 


Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society. when Dr, Davison and this choir of Har- ae 


Boston or New York has known; while | | wained a r ous rt tee ee ia | . 
3 < | peck - hundred actually sang Beethoven’s mea:-i ona regained a many-sided beauty of voice, | 

the. three orchestral movements rose only ures even as he had set them bitin sin on Sang various a play of power. There is no ‘= 

a sieht Bie a os ’ ~ + . < Se Iwn-—San se , ; Y : ae ; | 

| te, | 
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f room to little. 11 applaus: 
excitement. rg ioe uvinar Etter each: barb till, 
‘to Sr ig weg owe od | at the close of the adagio, Mr. Monteux 
eat Mme livelier | 22d the orchestra rise to share it. The | : 
on e end, when Mr, Mon- chorus covered themselves and ‘Dr. THE AFTERNOONS OF 
r. Davison (whom Mr. Mon- }| Davison with glory. ate once did ney 2 ‘ 
eto ahare, the, SBpIRu¥G) | lt one a eer ae * 
notes unmerc : es 
Eire frclaten that lasted! they’ let thelr. bright, ” gout tone | Luesday, October 30, and Wednesday, October 31,1923 
er be if we | quality suffer. With stirring spirit, too,” 4 : . 
lasm could never be ar they sang, the spirit of Schiller’s poem ‘ at 4 O clock 
na “43 Pica P tor any work, however |—when or where, one may ask, has this 3 
t w hear Since enthu-/ trying music been more successfully ; BY THE 
a thi hat rouses is the breath of life} sung? R. RG 3 


al performance, as routine is the z 
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Overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


praeeiohice Par uecate ues From the Suite in D major 
a. Air (for String Orchestra) 
b. Gavotte No. 1; Gavotte No. 2 


Beethoven , bet ow 4...) ERR Me. 8° CA, eee ee 


Creatures of Prometheus” 
Violoncello Solo, JEAN BEDETTI 
Flute Solo, GEorGES LAURENT 
Clarinet Solo, ALBERT SAND 
Bassoon Solo, ABDON LAus 
Harp Solo, ALFRED Hoty 


smetana .. . . . .... . Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau” 
Tchaikovsky .  .  . Scherzo, from the Fourth Symphony in F minor 
Ravel aie . From ‘Ma Mere l’Oye” (“Mother Goose’’) 


a. Beauty and the Beast Converse 


R I E S R L | S : b. Laideronette, Empress of the Pagodas 


Berlioz. ; Hungarian March (“Raékéczy’’) 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35c. each 


No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children 





in the air. One did not walk far on| canker that finally kills, why not with- 


Tiuntington avenue without recognizing 
there was something unusual forward. 
There were. throngs hurrying briskly} 
toward Symprewny hali, many persons} 
with scores in their hands, and old. 
people who nad heard the symphony | 
many-times, and young people who had) 
{never heard the chorus at all, alike 
| seemed astir with excitement. Expec- | 
'tancy gave way to enthusiasm when Mr. 
| Monteux came in to face a crowded | 
hall, and the enthusiasm grew livelier | 
and livelier till the end, when Mr. Mon- | 
teux, and Dr. Davison (whom Mr. Mon-} 
_teux summoned to share the applause) 
“were greeted with acclaim that lasted 
long. 

Such enthusiasm could never be if we 
heard:-the Ninth Symphony every year. 
‘It cannot exist for any work, however 
|great, we hear too often. Since enthu- 
\siasm that rouses {s the breath of life 
‘of mtisical performance, as routine is the | 
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draw from the current repertory certain 
classic works and let them rest unheard 


until, quasi-novelties, they can be stud- 
ied and heard anew with something of 
the freshness that comes from unfamil- 
larity? 

Of the performance yesterday there 
is room to say little. The applause 
grew warmer after cach movement, till, 


at the close of the adagio, Mr. Monteux | 


had the orchestra rise to share it. Tho 


chorus covered themselves and Dr... 


Davison with glory. Not once did they 
falter or lose the pitch even on cruelly 
high notes unmercifully held, nor did 
they let their bright, youthful tone 
quality suffer. With stirring spirit, too, 
they sang, the spirit of Schiller’s poem 
—when or where, one may ask, has this 
trying music been more successfully 
sung? RK. ty G, 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Tuesday, October 30, and Wednesday, October 31,1923 


at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


5 eee ee eee From the Suite in D major 
a. Air (for String Orchestra) 
b. Gavotte No. 1; Gavotte No. 2 


Beethoven Ballet No. 5 (Adagio) from “The 


Creatures of Prometheus’”’ 
Violoncello Solo, JEAN BEDETTI 
Flute Solo, GEORGES LAURENT 
Clarinet Solo, ALBERT SAND 
Bassoon Solo, ABDON LaAus 
Harp Solo, ALFRED HoLy 


Smetana Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau” 


Tchaikovsky Scherzo, from the Fourth Symphony in F minor 


Ravel From ‘Ma Mere l’Oye”’ (‘Mother Goose’’) 


a. Beauty and the Beast Converse 
b. Laideronette, Empress of the Pagodas 
Berlioz Hungarian March (“Rakéczy’’) 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35c. each 


No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


FOUNG PEOPLES 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Tuesday, October 30, and Wednesday, October 31,1923 


at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’ 


| from the Suite in D major 
(ior String Orchestra 


e ‘ Yt \ 
rr: Gsavotte \ | 


Keethove 1) No. fC (Adagio) from eal 
Creatures of Prometheus” 

Violoncello Solo _— 

lute Solo. 

Clarinet Solo 

Bassoon Solo. LRRD: 


Harp Solo, ALFRED TTow 


Smetana Symphonic Poem, ‘The Moldau’’ 


Tchaikovsky Scherzo, trom the Fourth Symphony in F minor 


Ravel | _ From ‘‘Ma Mere ’Oyve” (‘Mother Goose’’) 
a. Beauty and the Beast Convers 


|. 
b. Laideronette, empress of the Pagoda 


Berlioz | | Hungarian March “Rakoczy’’) 


The price of tickets tor these concert 


No adult will be admitted unless accompanied b: more children 





CARL MARIA VON WEBER (1786-1826). Overture To ‘‘DrER 
FREISCHUTZ.”’ 


Weber won his deserved reputation with ‘Der Freischiitz,’’ his first 
important opera. Indeed, it was received with flattering enthusiasm 
in one city after another, and the Overture singled out for concert per- 
formance. ‘The Free [or ‘“Charmed’”’] Marksman” is a hunter who 
shoots in a contest for the hand of the beautiful Agatha, whom he loves. 
The powers of the Evil One are bent upon his defeat, but at the end the 
devil is confounded and the lovers united. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685-1750). Arr anp Gavorrers 
FROM THE SUITE IN D major, No. 3. 


Making music was as natural to Bach as walking or talking. He 
belonged to the largest musical family that ever lived. Two of his sons 
were very celebrated musicians, and so were his father and uncles. 
His great-great-grandfather, Veit Bach, was a miller-musician, and 
from Veit can be traced some four hundred Bachs through the space 
of two hundred and fifty years. Of these, most of the men were dis- 
tinguished musicians. 

The Bachs were domestic and clannish, and a family gathering would 
always lead to a fireside concert. Every Bach was expected to be either 
a fiddler or a piper or an organist, and musical Bachs were so common 
that all musicians in that part of the country were referred to as ‘‘Bachs.”’ 

When Bach was a young man of thirty-three, he become chapel- 
master to Prince Leopold of Céthen. The inadequate organ and choir 
of that house swerved his efforts to clavier and concerted music. It 
was for his Prince that Bach wrote this suite. 

The Air is known by all violinists, because it is played by them on 
one string—the G string. It was written for a string orchestra. 

The Gavotte was a favorite dance of Bach’s time, livelier than the 
minuet, but still graceful and stately. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827). Batuer No. 5 (ADAGIO) 
FROM “THE CREATURES OF PROMETHEUS,” Op. 43. 


Beethoven wrote this music in 1801. It was one of his earliest orches- 
tral compositions, for at that time he had written only one symphony. 
‘The Creatures of Prometheus,”’ which he set to music, was a ballet on 
the Prometheus of Greek mythology. The plot was as absurd as such 
plots usually were. After two or three performances it would have 
gone the way of things forgotten had not Beethoven’s name and his 
music been attached to it. 

Ludwig had left his small native town of Bonn, on the Rhine, a short 
while before, to try his fortunes in Vienna, the principal music centre 
of the day. The Viennese lords and ladies looked upon this mannerless, 
proud, and independent young man as rather odd, but they asked him 
to their houses in the hope of inducing him to sit down at the plano 
and play. Needless to say, he could play divinely. His fingers would 
stray over the keys, the music would gradually absorb him, and he 
would start to improvise—to compose as he went along. For an hour 
or even two hours he would play in the exalted vein of his slow move- 
ments, utterly lost in his music. Then he would suddenly become 
aware of the people about him, moved to tears or offering expressions 
of sympathy. Jarred by their affectation, he would strike a discord 
with the palm of his hand, or burst into a roar of laughter and call 
them all fools. The music just heard had seemingly vanished forever 
as completely as a beautiful cloud before the sun, for not a single note 
of it was recorded and preserved. But we cannot say too certainly 
“forever.” It may have been music half formed which was to find 
the light of complete expression later. 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER (1786-1826). Overture To ‘‘DrerR 
FREISCHUTZ.”’ 


Weber won his deserved reputation with “Der Freischiitz,” his first 
important opera. Indeed, it was received with flattering enthusiasm ‘approval. One may risk the guess thaty 
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FROM ‘“‘THE CREATURES OF PROMETHEUS,” Op. 43. ning have proved so much happier tha‘ |limited time at his disposal, he contrived 
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Beethoven at this period composed very much in the style of Mozart, 
and of Haydn, with whom he was studying. This ballet, for example, 
is polished, graceful, and reserved. The fact is worth remarking, that 
this is the only instance where Beethoven used a harp with orchestra. 


FRIEDRICH SMETANA (1824-1884). SympHonic Porm, “Tan 
Mo.pav.”’ 


Smetana and Dvordk, the two principal composers from what was 
once Bohemia and is now Czechoslovakia, were both ardent patriots, — 
and did their best to write music which would be truly Bohemian. - 
Smetana wrote a series of ‘tone poems” which he called ““My Country.” — 

nese youn cou This is the second of them, and describes the Moldau, the beautiful — 
"d—and! seen—a bow-less river which flows through the heart of his country. The composer — 
ection, In app a sal he a tells on the first page of his score what the music is supposed to suggest :— 
Be thrcurh to pa Two streams gush forth in the shade of the Bohemian forest—the 
one warm and spouting, the other icy and tranquil. The two merge 
and become the Moldau, growing ever larger, as it winds through 
Bohemia’s valleys. It flows through thick woods where hunting horns 
are heard, pos ies Mees. it grassy meadows where a wedding feast 
iy it ts b is golng on, with singing and dancing. At night, nymphs come to bathe 
assion that youthful attention is most in its shining waters, in which are veflactiaine of the snathan which belonged 


ly Stirred. With the first notes of the : : 
m quartot in corners Overture came to the romantic days of knighthood, long gone by. Further along the 
o> a jeetianngan vad hms g . Teagenrd Cts river becomes rapid, dashes over rocky cascades, and cuts deep gorges. 
p-bas: Bukit Ravel's “Beauty and ‘the Then it spreads out again 1n majestic repose, as it reaches the great 
” the tam-tam and other oriental fur- city of Prague, and flowing on, vanishes in the far distance from the 


chill site cee, 
ngs of his “Laideronette,” and the poet’s gaze. 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893). Turrp Movement From 


even 
But tam- F'ouRTH SYMPHONY IN F minor, Op. 36. 
(Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato; Allegro) 


ahpw.” W.S. Ss. It should be observed in this scherzo how all the string players lay 
down their bows and pluck the strings “pizzicato.”” When Tchaikov- 
sky composed this symphony in 1877, the pizzicato had never been 
tried on so large a scale. Tchaikovsky wrote in a letter his enthusiasm 
over the new experiment. 

The letter is addressed to Madame Von Meck, and to her the Fourth 
Symphony is dedicated. And so we have uncovered a romance. 
Madame Von Meck was a widow with eleven children and many millions 
of roubles. When she heard Tchaikovsky’s music she became deeply 
interested, and, learning that he was driven by poverty and debt, she 
wrote to him offering a yearly sum of 6,000 roubles, that he might 
compose unhampered. Realizing that he would be sensitive about 
accepting money, she made the further condition that they should 
never meet. 

For years they corresponded frequently and intimately, and he 
would pour forth in letters to her his rapture and his despair over his 
new scores. Once, by accident, they encountered in a garden. Tchaikov- 
sky, much embarrassed, lifted his hat and fled. In 1890, after thirteen 
— of an ideal relationship, a financial misunderstanding estranged 
them. 


JOSEPH MAURICE RAVEL (1875- ). From “Ma Mire 1’Oyn” 
(“MotTHEer Goose’’), Five CHILDREN’s PIECES. 


If Monsieur Ravel were not a Frenchman, we might remind him 
that Mother Goose did not tell fairy stories, but only jingles. Yet Ravel 
knew his subject; the French Mother Goose seems to be quite different 
from the English one. ‘The composer wrote this little suite as a piano 
duet for some children friends. The music was first played in public 
by two little girls of six and ten. 
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Sand, Mr) Laus and Mr. Holy might dis- 
‘play to advantage their prowess as solo 
performers upon the violoncello, the flute, 
the clarinet, the bassoon and the harp, 
respectively. Again bringing diversity, 
Smetana’s “The Moldau” stressed the pic- 
torial element; while the two numbers 
from Ravel's “Mother Goose’’ embodied the 
delicately fanciful and imaginative. Had 
the Scherzo from Chaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 


phony been passed by these youngsters could | 
not have heard—and seen—a bow-less 


string-section, in appearance like a dis- 
masted ship, plucking its way now play- 
fully, now ominously, through an entire 
piece. Finally to have banned the “Rakoczy 
March” of Berlioz would have cost the 
concert brilliant, sonorous and exciting end 
and deprived the children of the piece that 
provoked the warmest applause. 

Seemingiy it is by wind instruments and 
percussion that youthful attention is most 
easily stirred. With the first notes of the 
horn quartet in Weber’s Overture came a 
lifting of heads and a craning of necks, and 
‘a like show of interest greeted Mr. Piller’s 
-contra-bassoon in Ravel’s ‘‘Beauty and ‘the 
| Beast,” the tam-tam and other oriental fur- 
imishings of his “Laideronette,” and the 
| sharp cry from four trumpets with which 
| Berlioz begins his ever-exhilarating March. 
\Strings are familiar experience. even 
_though not in such numbers. 3ut tam- 
tams, French horns and contra-bassoons— 


these are the “real show.” W.S. S. 


a ey 


Beethoven at this period composed very much in the style of Mozart, 
and of Haydn, with whom he was studying. This ballet, for example, 
is polished, graceful, and reserved. The fact is worth remarking, that 
this is the only instance where Beethoven used a harp with orchestra. 


FRIEDRICH SMETANA (1824-1884). SympHonic Porm, “THE 
Mo.upav.,.” 


Smetana and Dvorak, the two principal composers from what was 
once Bohemia and is now Czechoslovakia, were both ardent patriots, 
and did their best to write music which would be truly Bohemian. 
Smetana wrote a series of ‘tone poems” which he called ‘“My Country.” 
This is the second of them, and describes the Moldau, the beautiful 
river which flows through the heart of his country. The composer 
tells on the first page of his score what the music is supposed to suggest :— 

T'wo streams gush forth in the shade of the Bohemian forest—the 
one warm and spouting, the other icy and tranquil. The two merge 
and become the Moldau, growing ever larger, as it winds through 
Bohemia’s valleys. It flows through thick woods where hunting horns 
are heard, and then through grassy meadows where a wedding feast 
is going on, with singing and dancing. At night, nymphs come to bathe 
in its shining waters, in which are reflections of the castles which belonged 
to the romantic days of knighthood, long gone by. Further along the 
river becomes rapid, dashes over rocky cascades, and cuts deep gorges. 
Then it spreads out again in majestic repose, as it reaches the great 
city of Prague, and flowing on, vanishes in the far distance from the 
poet’s gaze. 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893). Tutrp Movement Frrom 
l‘OURTH SYMPHONY IN F MINOR, OP. 36. 
(Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato; Allegro) 

It should be observed in this scherzo how all the string players lay 
down their bows and pluck the strings ‘‘pizzicato.”’ When Tchaikov- 
sky composed this symphony in 1877, the pizzicato had never been 
tried on so large a scale. Tchaikovsky wrote in a letter his enthusiasm 
over the new experiment. 

The letter 1s addressed to Madame Von Meck, and to her the Fourth 
Symphony is dedicated. And so we have uncovered a romance. 
Madame Von Meck was a widow with eleven children and many millions 
of roubles. When she heard Tchaikovsky’s music she became deeply 
interested, and, learning that he was driven by poverty and debt, she 
wrote to him offering a yearly sum of 6,000 roubles, that he might 
compose unhampered. Realizing that he would be sensitive about 
accepting money, she made the further condition that they should 
never meet. 

For years they corresponded frequently and intimately, and he 
would pour forth in letters to her his rapture and his despair over his 
new scores. Once, by accident, they encountered in a garden. Tchaikov- 
sky, much embarrassed, lifted his hat and fled. In 1890, after thirteen 
years of an ideal relationship, a financial misunderstanding estranged 
them. 


JOSEPH MAURICE RAVEL (1L8/75— ). From “Ma MBRE L’OYB” 
(“MotTrHEer Goose’), Five CHILDREN’s PIECES. 

If Monsieur Ravel were not a Frenchman, we might remind him 
that Mother Goose did not tell fairy stories, but only jingles. Yet Ravel 
knew his subject; the French Mother Goose seems to be quite different 
from the English one. ‘The composer wrote this little suite as a piano 
duet for some children friends. The music was first played in public 
by two little girls of six and ten. 
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Be prepared for some strange sounds, for this score is rather modern, 
and its composer has a free fancy and a lively imagination. If you 
also have an imagination, you may find the characters of the fairy 
tales in the music. There is one place where a thousand Chinese dolls 
seem to be nodding their heads at once. 


“The Conversation of Beauty and the Beast’ is in the form of a slow 
waltz. The voice of Beauty is that of the solo violin, and the voice of 
the Beast is the gruff double-bassoon (a long wooden tubular instrument 
as tall as a man, which is the deepest of the wood-wind instruments). 
This is what they are saying:— 

‘When I think how good-hearted you are, you do not seem to me 
so ugly.” 

“Vos I have indeed a kind heart, but I am a monster.” 

“There are many men more monstrous than you.” 

“Tf Thad wit, I would invent a fine compliment to thank you, but 
I am only a beast.” 


“Beauty, will you be my wife?” 

“No, Beast!’ 

“T die content, since I have the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

“No, my dear Beast, you shall not die; you shall live to be my hus- 
band!” 

The last remark of Beauty is really not surprising, for the Beast at 
that moment is transformed into a handsome prince. 


“Taideronette, Empress of the Pagodas.’’ Laideronette was a princess 
who was cursed in her cradle by a wicked fairy with a most horrible 
ugliness. When she grew up she was so ashamed of her appearance 
that she hid herself in a forest. There she met a huge green serpent, 
who consoled her and guided her through many adventures. In a 
little boat she went out to sea and was wrecked on an island inhabited 
by Pagodas, little creatures made of porcelain, crystal, and precious 
stones. The green snake turns out to be a fine prince who had 
béen transformed by the same wicked fairy. The prince and princess, 
their beauty restored, marry in the usual way of fairy tales. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ (1803-1869). Marcu rrom “THe Damna- 
TION OF Faust.” 


When Berlioz, the romantic French compoéger, visited Budapest, he 
wrote and conducted a march on the popular Raékéczy theme. Con- 
trary to the usual way of marches, Berlioz’s new piece started quite 
softly, causing a restless surprise, which might have been resentment. 
But as the music gradually worked up, with drum-beats like distant 
cannon, to a furious climax, patriotic fervor ran so high, that Berlioz 
and the orchestra, confused by the clamor, had to go back to the begin- 
ning and start over again. | 

“Afterwards in the little room behind the stage,’”’ so writes Berlioz in 
his Memoirs, ‘a poorly dressed man with a strangely excited face 
dropped in upon me unawares, and embraced me, with his eyes full of 
tears. With difficulty he stammered out these words:— 

“Ah, sir! sir! I Hungarian—poor fellow—not speak French—un 
poco l’Italiano. Forgive my ecstasy. Ah, I understand your cannon. 
Yes, yes—the great battle—German dogs!’ and striking himself a 
great blow on the chest with his fist—‘In my heart here I shall bear 
you—ah, you Frenchman—you revolutionist—you do know how to 
make revolutionary music!’ ”’ 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Monday, January 28, and Tuesday, January 29, 1924 


at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Humperdinck Prelude to the Opera “Hinsel and Gretel’? 


Mozart ' : . Two Movements from the Symphony in 


G minor (K. No. 550) 
Ill. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai. 


Wagner | , From the Music Drama, “The Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg” (Act ITT) 
Dance of the Apprentices — Homage to Hans Sachs 


Debussy. | Nocturne, ‘Festivals’? 


Rossini Overture to “‘William Tell’’ 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35c. each 


No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children 





ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK (1854-1921). Prentupe to tHE 


OPERA “‘HANSEL AND GRETEL’”’ 


In 1893 this German composer wrote an opera on the old fairy tale 
of the children who find a house of sugar with a witch in it. The opera 
was performed with elaborate scenery, and a large orchestra in the use 
of which the composer was influenced by the music of Wagner, then 
the rage throughout Europe. The opera became a great favorite with 
old and young, and has been produced by the larger opera houses all 
over the world. The music of the overture is taken mostly from the 
prayer of the children before they go to sleep, when lost in the woods. 
There are also a few measures from “Dawn in the Woods,” and a 
suggestion of the old witch. 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (1756-1791). Minuret anp 
FINALE FROM THE SYMPHONY IN G MINOR (K. No. 550) 


_ Mozart lived in the age of periwigs and lace ruffles and silk knee 
breeches. It was in Vienna that he wrote this symphony. The Viennese 
nobility lived in a perpetual whirl of banquets, balls, receptions, con- 
certs, and operas. The musical composer, who was held much lower 
socially than he is now, was supposed to write music for many of these 
functions. 

And so we find Mozart, the most brilliant composer in Europe, 
employed by the Emperor of Austria, and obliged to write new dances 
for each royal ball, and a new symphony for each royal concert. 

Mozart didn’t mind writing the music—he could always dash off 
a sparkling symphony with little effort, in miraculously short order. 
Also, he was very fond of dancing and other social gaieties. But he 
often had to put up with slights from his haughty ‘“superiors,’’ and 
the Emporer paid him as scantily as had all the others. Mozart never 
had enough money in his purse. 

The music of that time was as graceful, polished, and formal as the 
court etiquette. Elaborate ceremony and manners were the rule, 
and it was considered bad taste to show emotion. It was in a later 
day that the people expected to be moved by music as well as enter- 
tained—when ladies loved to weep over the gentle melancholy of 
Mendelssohn or Chopin. 

Mozart’s music had all these formal qualities. A few of his sym- 
phonies (including this one, of which the last two movements are to 
be played), had something more as well—the qualities of immortality. 
The minuet, it should be remembered, was the favorite dance of the 
day—with its stately bows, and measured grace. The symphony ends 
as did all of them—rapidly and merrily. 
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EKNGELBERT HUMPERDINCK (1854-1921). Prentupr to rue 
OpERA “SHANSEL AND GRETEL’’ 


In 1893 this German composer wrote an opera on the old fairy tale 


of the children who find a house of sugar with a witch in it. The opera TP — 
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the Emporer paid him as scantily as had all the others. Mozart never 
had enough money in his purse. 
The music of that time was as graceful, polished, and formal as the 
court etiquette. Elaborate ceremony and manners were the rule, 
and it was considered bad taste to show emotion. It was in a later 
day that the people expected to be moved by music as well as enter- 
tained—when ladies loved to weep over the gentle melancholy of 
Mendelssohn or Chopin. 
Mozart’s music had all these formal qualities. A few of his sym- 
phonies (including this one, of which the last two movements are to 
be played), had something more as well—the qualities of immortality. 
The minuet, it should be remembered, was the favorite dance of the 
day—with its stately bows, and measured grace. The symphony ends 
as did all of them—rapidly and merrily. 





ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK (1854-1921). PRELUDE TO THE 


OprerRA “HANSEL AND GRETEL’” 


In 1893 this German composer wrote an opera on the old fairy tale 
of the children who find a house of sugar with a witch in it. The opera 
was performed with elaborate scenery, and a large orchestra in the use 
of which the composer was influenced by the music of Wagner, then 
the rage throughout Europe. The opera became a great favorite with 
old and young, and has been produced by the larger opera houses all 
over the world. The music of the overture is taken mostly from the 
prayer of the children before they go to sleep, when lost in the woods. 
There are also a few measures from ‘Dawn in the Woods,” and a 
suggestion of the old witch. 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (1756-1791). MINUET AND 
FINALE FROM THE SYMPHONY IN G MINOR (K. No. 550) 


Mozart lived in the age of periwigs and lace ruffles and silk knee 
breeches. It was in Vienna that he wrote this symphony. The Viennese 
nobility lived in a perpetual whirl of banquets, balls, receptions, con- 
certs, and operas. The musical composer, who was held much lower 
socially than he is now, was supposed to write music for many of these 
functions. 

And so we find Mozart, the most brilliant composer in Europe, 
employed by the Emperor of Austria, and obliged to write new dances 
for each royal ball, and a new symphony for each royal concert. 

Mozart didn’t mind writing the music—he could always dash off 
a sparkling symphony with little effort, in miraculously short order. 
Also, he was very fond of dancing and other social gaieties. But he 
often had to put up with slights from his haughty “superiors,” and 
the Emporer paid him as scantily as had all the others. Mozart never 
had enough money in his purse. 

The music of that time was as graceful, polished, and formal as the 
court etiquette. Elaborate ceremony and manners were the rule, 
and it was considered bad taste to show emotion. It was in a later 
day that the people expected to be moved by music as well as enter- 
tained—when ladies loved to weep over the gentle melancholy of 
Mendelssohn or Chopin. 

Mozart’s music had all these formal qualities. A few of his sym- 
phonies (including this one, of which the last two movements are to 
be played), had something more as well—the qualities of immortality. 
The minuet, it should be remembered, was the favorite dance of the 
day—with its stately bows, and measured grace. The symphony ends 
as did all of them—rapidly and merrily. 
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RICHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). Dancr or THE APPRENTICES, 
AND HomaGE TO Hans Sacus From “THe MASTERSINGERS OF 
NUREMBERG.”’ 


The mastersingers whom Wagner pictures in his music drama lived 
in the towns of Germany, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
They were tradesfolk who banded together to pursue the art of music. 
Being tailors, cobblers or carpenters rather than artists, their music 
was inclined to be pompous and weighted down with unnecessary 
rules. Hans Sachs was a notable exception. He was a shoemaker, 
but a true poet and musician as well, and this historical figure Wagner 
makes the principal character of his story. A festival is held, with 
a contest of song, the winner to have the hand of Eva, the daughter 
of the Mastersinger Pogner. It opens with a dance on the village 
green. Later the whole populace greet their beloved Hans Sachs 
with a great outburst of singing. In the original score the chorus is 
added to the orchestra. ) 


CLAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY (1862-1918). Nocturng, 
“FESTIVALS” 


A new way of writing music was started by Debussy, the celebrated 
French composer. He used a scale which seems to have no beginning 
or end. And his music also seems aimless, at first. It floats along 
dreamily, and indefinitely, saying nothing outright, but suggesting 
a great deal. The “Impressionists” of France, from whom Debussy 
learned much, painted also in this way, seeing everything through 
a mist or haze. Debussy is very much like them, even though they 
painted in oil colors, while he painted in tsnes. He chose such subjects 
as ‘“‘Clouds,”’ ‘‘Gardens in the Rain,” “Goldfish,” ‘‘Reflections on the 
Water.” These musical sketches require much imagination on your 
part—the sort of imagination that Mr. Arthur Bliss refers to on the 
next page. 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI (1792-1868). OvERTURE TO THE OPERA 
“WILLIAM TELL.”’ 


Rossini was the son of the town trumpeter and a baker’s daughter 
in Pesaro, Italy. As a small boy of ten he found himself able to relieve 
the family poverty by his musical talents, for his voice and his aptitude 
for the violin brought him engagements with travelling opera troupes. 
The hard school of experience enabled him to write one-act comic 
operas with an eye to popular favor and profit which soon brought 
him fame. By his sociability, his remarkable wit in conversation and 
his effervescent sparkle in composition, he became the idol of society 
wherever the opera was in vogue. He became the most popular com- 
poser in Europe, even though Beethoven and Schubert lived at that 
time. Perhaps it is because Rossini was so fashionable then that he 
sounds rather old-fashioned now. 
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THE BEST WAY TO ENJOY MUSIC 


Arthur Bliss, the noted English composer who is now visiting America, related 
in an address a little while ago, how he tried an experiment on some of his friends 
to prove that a person can look at a thing without seeing it. He would ask 
him: “‘Have you a watch?’ ‘Yes’ ‘How long have you had it?’ Perhaps 
the man would say, ‘Ten years.’ ‘How many times a day do you look at it?’ 
Perhaps he would say ‘Ten times.’ Then I would say, ‘Now, you have looked 
at that watch 36,000 times. Can you tell me how the figure ‘6” is indicated?’ 
Well, he couldn’t. He didn’t know whether it was a diamond dot, whether 
the space for the second hand covered it up all or partly, or anything about it. 
He hadn’t observed it, you see.”’ 


Mr. Bliss went on to say that, just as we often look at things without seeing 
them, we listen to things without hearing them. 


‘You go to the theatre, and between the acts, when the curtain is down, 


the band plays. Do the chattering people listen to what they are playing? 
They cannot of course. 


Worse than this, many people associate music even with food. In a res- 
taurant they regard music as a part of their meal. 


On the other hand,at a concert, the music must have your undivided attention. 
But even this is not enough. There is so much happening, and so quickly, 
that you may miss. It is not like a ‘movie,’ where you will be told that ‘a 
cow is walking in a field,’ and then—there will be the cow walking in the field. 
You don’t have to imagine the cow or anything else, because it is all done for 
you. But if you ‘Leave your imagination outside’ when you go into a ‘movie’ 
hall, you must have it with you when you go into a concert hall. 


‘People have to listen carefully, with a certain detachment from other thin gS. 
Take the earliest bit of English music we know about—‘Sumer is y cumen in.’ 
There is a simple tempo, the song is good, with six voices, a beautiful tune, and, 
like all part songs, when you hear it at first you think, ‘That is a beautiful 
tune,’ and don’t think much about it. Such is your attitude when the first 
soprano comesin. She sings the tune by herself, and after she has gone through 
four bars another soprano comes in and sings the same tune, a little bit lower, 
and when the second soprano has sung four bars the first tenor comes in, four 
bars later the second tenor comes in and they are all singing the same tune. 
Then, underneath them, you have the two basses, singing quite a different 
tune. The first bass sings it for four bars, and then the second bass. In other 
words, you have the four independent voices singing the same tune, and then 
you have the basses coming in with a different tune, making contrapuntal 
music, a sort of conversation between all those voices on a certain subject. 
Like all good conversation, it gets more interesting as it goes along. Someone 
on your right wants to talk with you, and at the same time, you are aware 
of a charming person on your left who is making a remark. You have to make 
a compromise. I don’t know what you do, but I will tell you what I do, any 
way. I lean towards the person who wants to talk to me and I keep my ears 
open for this other charming person. But in music, where all the voices are 
equally charming, you have to listen to the whole thing.” 


(Quotation from the lecture printed in the Boston Transcript.) 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Monday, March 3, and Tuesday, March 4, 1924 


at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Beethoven Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


Mendelssohn Incidental music to Shakespeare’s 


‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


a. Nocturne. 
b. Scherzo. 


Farandole from the Suite “L’Arlésienne” 


' Second Movement of the Symphony in D minor 
Allegretto. 


Mother Goose Parodies 


Jack and Jill. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Goosey, Goosey, Gander. 


Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor”’ 


SOLOIST 
LORAINE WYMAN, Soprano 


THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE will speak about the music to be played 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35 cents each. 
No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children. 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827). Overture tro GorrHn’s 
“EGMONT.” 


This Overture which Beethoven wrote to be played with Goethe’s 


Tragedy seems to tell the same story which Goethe told, but it is , Symphony | Halt. 
abyays a mistake to connect music too closely with a story. Beet- 


Ov vel left no clue that certain notes described certain persons and : QV HONY IN YOUNG | eaten: Gees eG ce 


8, and he wrote over his Pastoral Symphony for the benefit of 


hose who would be too concerned with their programmes, “An ex- - PEOPLE'S CONCERT eubsatiptien ‘eget = 
ae aes a ae | ‘} plauded heartily. | ne migh 


ression of feeling rather than a description.” Indeed, music is 

iMO« always a matter of feelings and moods. If you can simply 

ajoy it, then you will find afterwards that you have understood it. ‘Orchestra Gives Delightful | ent 
8 for the Overture to “Egmont,” we can say with certainty only ) Performance | ga owes 


hat it begins in gloom and sorrow and ends with a great outburst ty % gag at ithe ‘a 

i ie does also the play. sgh an old-fashioned | stu 

The sto j O ‘The third in order of the Young Peo- || the children were mi +i BBE 
, ry is about the people of the Netherlands, who suffered ple’s concerts given in Symphony hall || singing aroused | them = en 


rribly in the sixteenth century under the cruel and oppressive by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. or oe Roe ted 


overnment of Philip II. Some have pointed out just which places | Monteux conductor, wre beayas sew : ben re genuine 
day afternoon. The hall was completely | She was recall hy na @ 
im ‘the music seem to describe this oppression, and the hopeless woe Jessa with children, The concert will |) Ske a sopeEles ine Th 
. s SO ms e 
of % the nation which is crushed down under it. As the music sud- be repeated this afternoon. The Pro-f not too atear Se yi: 


y quickens with a new vi or, there comes to them the fear] gtam was as follows: Beethoven, Over- | amusing and at ithe: @ 7 
5 oe ture to ‘Egmont’; Mendelssohn, Noc- | ceived in an artistic s 


oun soldier Count Egmon aes 
eens gmont, who is to deliver his people from the turne and Scherzo from the music to} % pick ge’ ae a 


oreign tyrant king. The new music bravely sweeps the old aside, “Midsummer Night’s Dream’; Bizet, | the singer is require ra 


nd "finally rises to a huge tumult of triumph from the whole or- Farandole from “L’Arlesienne’’ Suite; 
e | Franck, Second movement of the Sym- 


rs a 
chestra. There is jo h for th fo the third, ea e : 
nestra. yousness everywhere, for the peopl oO hin the third was a happy 

Se freed. J , people are at |phony in D minor; Herbert Hughes, # yr, qughes, MR Ks, 
ota | Mother Goose Parodies (‘Jack and ‘Mr. Surette. wetore “ 


“ish . Ka gets: pode § 
td seethoven was | Jill, ’* “Old Mother Hubbard,” “Goosey,} talked to the chUs Did an ill 
bra a friend and admirer of the poet Goethe. And ing, explanatory. 


is Goosey, Gander”}, sung by Loraine A tis aesth rs ’ 
athe was puzzled by the proud and fiery composer who was <a with’ ‘orchestra: Borodin; | Po. "2? Peonreer Ee Be; a 


scarcely taller than his shoulder, and whose music he found strange 
and terrifying. At that time Napoleon was conquering the world, 


and Beethoven rightly felt himself an even mightier conquerer in | THOMAS WHITNEY SURE TE 


the realm of music. As for the lords and dukes who could accom. Announces the Tenth Year of his 


plish nothing in particular, and gave themselves grand airs on ac- S | ° 
ummer School of Music 


count of their titles and power, he had a very small o 
€ pinion indeed ‘ z 
of their importance. Moreover, he was never afraid to say just In Concord, Massachusetts, June 30 to July 25 inclusive, 1924 
FACULTY: Mr. Surette; Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Professor of Music 


what he thought of them, at the risk of getting into trouble. | in Harvard University and Conductor of the Harvard Glee Club; Augustus 


He was once taking a walk Wl ’ Z Lecturer in Music, Graduate School of Harvard University; 
S vith Goethe when the whole royal hae 55 Macy Professor of Music in Bryn Mawr College. 


family appeared in the distance, in great state. Goethe imme- A School for Teachers of Music, for Students and for others who wish to 
Complete course in School Music from 


| tanding of Music. 
diately stood at the side of the road, and would not take another mr pre 9 Gailewe including the teaching of History and Appreciation. 


Step. Beethoven jammed his hat tighter on his head, buttoned his | Lectures on Education; : on Literature, Ensemble. playing and singing. 
| Chamber Music Concerts. orus of eighty voices ring orches 
aaa and Send 26 arias behind his back while the princes, “Teachers from this School are in charge of Music in some thirty leading 


Duke Rudolph, and the Empress herself bowed to him and to Goethe, : schools in the United States and Canada. 
bent almost double in a profound salute, with his hat in his hand. Coeuler on aagnener™ 

Beethoven taunted him afterwards, and never forgot his behavior— 

nor did Goethe forget Beethoven’s. 
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Mason & Hamlin Pianos used 





LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827). Overture to Gorrrr’s 
“EGMONT.” 


This Overture which Beethoven wrote to be played with Goethe's 
Tragedy seems to tell the same story which Goethe told, but it is 


always a mistake to connect music too closely with a story. Beet- Sy mp hony Halt. 


hoven left no clue that certain notes described certain persons and SYMPHONY IN YOUNG 
The orchestra played with the care, 


events, and he wrote over his Pastoral Symphony for the benefit of | ' a ne | 
those who would be ai al , so ; Sie | brilliance and gusto displayed at the 
eae too concerned with their programmes, “An ex- | PEOPLE'S CONCERT subscription concerts. The children ap-| 
pression of feeling rather than a description.” Indeed, music is | {| plauded heartily. One might have sup- 
‘ % « yé ro - ' 4 uy ° ‘ | + 
almost always a matter of feelings and moods. If vou can simply TURN eating tea | Bene SOS Fee poet pane” 
. . ° ws | : would be a stumbling block to them, but 
en O 4 it y ° aT* Uys ; % ‘ - re ‘ > ° ’ Tabetes 
joy it, then you will find afterwards that you have understood it. Delightful) iney ustened attentively, almost grave- 


levtsian dances from “Prince Igor.” | 


‘Orchestra Gives 
Performance : 


As for the Overture to “Egmont,” we can say with certainty only Heanauat tne oteitine dances of Bee 
that it begins in gloom and sorrow and ends with a oreat outburst 
of joy—as does also the play. 

The story is about the people of the Netherlands, who suffered 
terribly in the sixteenth century under the cruel and oppressive 
government of Philip II. Some have pointed out just which places 
in the music seem to describe this oppression, and the hopeless woe 
of the nation which is crushed down under it. As the music sud- 
denly quickens with a new vigor, there comes to them the fearless 
young soldier Count Egmont, who is to deliver his people from the 
foreign tyrant king. The new music b ‘avely sweeps the old aside 
and finally rises to a huge tumult of triumph from the whole oes 
chestra. There is joyousness everywhere, for the people are at 
last freed. inf 

Beethoven was a friend and admirer of the poet Goethe. And 
Goethe was puzzled by the proud and fiery composer who was 
scarcely taller than his shoulder, and whose music he found strange 
and terrifying. At that time Napoleon was conquering the world 
and Beethoven rightly felt himself an even mightier conquerer ™ 
the realm of music. As for the lords and dukes who could accom- 
plish nothing in particular, and gave themselves erand airs on ac- 
count of their titles and power, he had a very small Opinion indeed 
of their importance. Moreover, he was never afraid to say just 
what he thought of them, at the risk of vetting into trouble. = 
| He was once taking a walk with Goethe when the whole roval 
family appeared in the distance, in great state. Goethe imme 
diately stood at the side of the road, and would not take another 
step. Beethoven jammed his hat tighter on his head, buttoned his 
waistcoat, and held his arms behind his back while the princes 
Duke Rudolph, and the Empress herself bowed to him and to Gosthe. 
ean double in a profound salute, with his hat in his hand. 

eethoven taunted him afterwards, and never forgot his behavior | 
nor did Goethe forget Beethoven’s. Pe Seer eee ae oan 
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By PHILIP HALE , 

The third in order of the Young Peo- 
ple’s concerts given in Symphony hal 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ir. 
Monteux conductor, took place 
day afternoon. The hall was completely 
filled with children. The concert will 
'be repeated this afternoon. 
| gram was as follows: Beethoven, Over- 
ture to ‘Egmont’; Mendelssohn, Noc- 
| turne and Scherzo from the music to 
Night’s Dream’; Bizet, 
“T,Arlesienne’’ Suite; 


“Midsummer 
Farandole from 


Franck, Second movement of the Sym : ¢ 
, in the third was a happy invention of 


f Mr. Hughes. 


phony in D minor; Herbert Hughes, 
Mother Goose Parodies (‘Jack and 
Jil,”’ “Old Mother Hubbard,” “Goosey, 


Goosey, Gander’}, sung by Loraine 


Wyman with orchestra; Borodin, Po-/ 


The pro- : 


1j\singing aroused them 


yvesler- } 


N 


! 
| 


they did the exciting dances of Bizet 
and Borodin. 

Miss Wyman sang Hughes’s songs in 
an old-fashioned costume with which 
the children were mightily pleased. Her 
to enthusiasm. 
Singing them with a keen sense of hu- 
mor, with unaffected archness, with 
clear enunciation and genuine vocal art, 
she was recalled again and again until 
she repeated the third song. 

The songs themselves are delightful, 
not too naive, not too sophisticated, 


amusing and at the same time con-j; 


ceived in an artistic spirit. 
to be noted is the oriental flavor given 
to “Old Mother Hubbard,” in which 


ithe singer is required to imitate the 
| nasal tone of an oboe. The introduction 


L 


of ‘‘Donna e mobile’’ from “Rigoletto” 


‘Mr. Surette wefore each composition 
talked to the children in an illuminat- 


ling, explanatory manner that was not 


too pedagogic. 


Announces the Tenth Year of his 


Summer School of Music 
In Concord, Massachusetts, June 30 to July 25 inclusive, 1924 


FACULTY: 


Mr. Surette; Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Professor of Music 


in Harvard University and Conductor of the Harvard Glee Club; Augustus 


D. Zanzig, Lecturer in Music, 


Graduate School of Harvard University; 


Horace Alwyne, Professor of Music in Bryn Mawr College. 
A School for Teachers of Music, for Students and for others who wish to 


increase their understanding o 


f Music. Complete course in School Music from 


Kindergarten to College including the teaching of History and Appreciation. 


Lectures on Education; on Literature. 
Chorus of eighty voices. 


Chamber Music Concerts. 


Ensemble playing and singing. 
String orchestra. 


Teachers from this School are in charge of Music in some thirty leading 


schools in the United States and Canada. 


Circular on application. 


Mason & Hamlin Pianos used 


Especially 


. 





FELIX MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847). Nocrurne anp ScHERzo 
FROM THE Music To “A Mipsummer Nigut’s DREAM.” 


Mendelssohn “discovered” Shakespeare when he was only seven- 
teen. He and his sister Fanny were very fond of reading together. 
Their enthusiasm rose highest over this fairy play, and young 
Felix composed an overture for it in the same year. Later in his 
life he wrote the numbers which are to be played at this concert. 

The Nocturne gives the dreamy suggestion of the woods at night: 
the woods where the lovers sleep while fairies cast a magic spell 
upon them. Observe the sound of the French horn—the modern 
descendant of the old hunting-horn. The soft glowing tones of this 
instrument seem even now to suggest the woods rather than a con- 
cert hall. 

The Scherzo is so airy, swift, and whimsical that mortal feet 
could scarcely dance to it. But this little piece would be entirely 
suitable for Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed, sub- 
jects of Titania, Queen of the Fairies, in the moonlight of an en- 
chanted forest near Athens. The passage for flute towards the end 
is noted for its difficulty. 


GEORGES BIZET (1830-1875). F'ARANDOLE FROM THE SUITE 
“TL” ARLESIENNE.”’ 


By his opera Carmen and his L’Arlésienne suites, Bizet is best 
known. The Frenchman was always fond of subjects from the South 
which gave opportunities for “local color.” This dance is chosen 
from his incidental music to Daudet’s play. The plot tells of a young 
farmer who is infatuated with a beauty of Arles on account of her 
remarkable grace in dancing the farandole. 


CESAR FRANCK (1822-1890). Srconp Movement (ALLEGRE?YTO) 
FROM THE SYMPHONY IN D MINOR. 


Some of the composers were always in the public eye, invited 
everywhere, entertained by royalty. They were always playing or 
conducting their music, which they shaped to the fashion of their 
day. The brilliant and accomplished Mendelssohn was such an one. 

Then there were composers of another sort, who were little con- 
cerned with the world’s affairs, but wrapped up in their beloved 
music. They and their scores usually got scanty attention from 
the world, and only after their death was the quality of their genius 
generally realized. Beethoven, Bach, and Schubert were of this 
kind, and so was César Franck. 

The Belgian master was a meek, undistinguished-looking little 
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man, who earned a meagre living giving lessons in Paris and play- 
ing the organ in the church of St. Clothilde. Duties done, he 
would sit at his precious organ working out his musical dreams. 

No one noticed him particularly, except his pupils, and they be- 
came deeply devoted to their “Pére Franck.” They found his music 
to be a clear reflection of his nature—to have divine beauty, and a 
wondrous, surging, aspiring quality. They made every effort to 
point out these beauties to the world. But the world was blind. 

At length Franck completed the manuscript of a wonderful sym- 
phony which was performed in 1889. But the audience was indif- 
ferent and the musical dignitaries scornful. One of them remarked 
of the beautiful English horn solo which comes at the opening of 
the movement to be played at this concert: “Who ever heard of an 
English horn in a symphony? Can you name a single symphony of 
Beethoven or Haydn with an English horn? Call it what you please, 
but don’t call it a symphony ” 

Vincent d’Indy, a pupil of Franck, relates how his master, re- 
turning from the concert, was greeted anxiously by his family. 
“Well, were you satisfied with the effect on the public? Was 
there plenty of applause?’ To which ‘Father Franck,’ thinking 
only of his music, replied with a beaming countenance, ‘Oh, it 
sounded well—just as I thought it would” ” 

Now that the symphony is played and admired the world over, 
we realize that the composer had reason to be happy in first hearing 
his music. 


ALEXANDER BORODIN (1834-1887). PoLovrs1AN DANCES FROM 
THE OpmRA “PRINCE Igor.” 


This music takes us to Russia, the country which is so very 
close to the Orient, not only in its location on the map, but in its 
music and in many other things. For a time the Russian court and 
aristocracy considered their country crude, and turned towards 
the manner and culture of the West. In particular they imitated 
the fashion of France, even talked French to each other. A Rus- 
sian composer would study in Germany and his music would be 
German or Italian—anything but Russian. 

At length, five composers banded together and swore that they 
would study the folk music of their own people, and never depend 
on Western musical ways. Due to their courageous efforts, the 
musie of Russia has become as genuinely national and important 
as any. 

Borodin was one of the most valiant of these five. There is 
nothing at, all Western in these dances. The plot of his opera goes 
back to the early days when half-savage tribes roamed the Cau- 
easian Mountains and plundered as they pleased. The scene shows 
their encampment at night. By the light of their fires the men 
and girls dance to the fierce barbaric rhythms. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Make early reservations for the 


OPENING NIGHT 
Monday, May 5 


of the celebrated 


ea a a th na el 
oe ~_ OT a tt a nl ch rl ett i et i ttl at cy 


AGIDE JACCHIA, Conductor 
ORCHESTRA of SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


‘Popular Programmes ‘Refreshments 


TICKET SALE OPENS MONDAY, APRIL 21 





There were reminders of emma 
B PS OPEN FOR pent forgotten days on the announce-. 
ments: ‘‘To eat’ and ‘‘To drink’’ like 
“Hiball” and ‘‘Hi-brow” and ‘‘Cliequot”’ 


} 
} 
\ 
i 
ry 


and ‘‘Horse’s Neck,’’ but there stood 


} the warning over the. list of liquids: 
i “What’s in a name!’’ 
: | In spite of such handicap, however, 


there was plenty of sparkle and anima- 
aU, CAD | ee tion and the zest of spring and life in 
the music, and the big throng seemed 


Symphony Orchestra Play- to enjoy it as much as in the good old 


nights, when smothered poppings 


: : | helped to give an added touch of 

ers, with Agide Jac- | verisimilitude to the name of the Pops. 
‘ . ; it would have been impossible even 
chia, Entertain | for Mr. Jacchia, who knows his Pops 

Ma ae CEE pig public so well, to have provided a more 

varied and tuneful and inspiring. pro- 


MANY EXTRA PIECES gram for the epening night. The wide 


range of music on the printed Hst was 


added to generously with extra num- 
ADDED TO PROGRAM Rare that ree P song from Ireland, in 


‘“Macushla,’’ a waltz from Scandinavia 
by Gregg, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s lovely in- 
The Pops again! Their thirty-ninth! dian song and melodies from many 
| | Other lands. 
' season at Symphony hal! Afide Jacc- 

tN ri ; nag! The audience was plainly ecosmopoli- 
'hia conductor once more! tan and its hearty applause was given 
program that he and his Symphony/ to all sorts of racial melodies. The 
| orchestra rlayers served to a crowded! greatest enthusiasm was roused by four 

i varying pieces in their origins.and char- 
house last night. | hea Se te: ‘6 d char- 
| ; : Barliog | acter Glazounov’s “Oriental Rhapsody, 
r. : x “a> ‘Dp. nowy 3arlioz 
| ifungarian Baw. ms tak ony i ‘ td ) Love and Death from Waegner’s Ml nig. 
Overture to The Marriage of Figaro + |tan and Isolde/’ the Schubects What 
| Waltz, “‘Tres Jolie’............Waldteufel “Ave Maria,’’ and the Youfans Stot- 
Fantasia, ‘Samson and Delilah P hart “Wildflower’’ with its syncopated 
Saint-Saens - CA ats 

| ) "Cl hints of jazz. 
| Orlentali Rheapsody.... eee eee Mtlazwounors , ii | 
Rivening—-Oall of the Guatd--Dance of With the orchestra never in finer | 
| the Young Paople. . at Wee!) spirit or displaying higher artistry, a 
ar euce ae SARE et tte berate splendid season of the world’s best 
Lid Ve- J€ (rom ISL eI « Aka aaa % 

Love at Wagner , music {s promised at the Pops. K. P. 
Marche Slave.... . .. Tehaikoveky ° 
Selection, “Whiidfiower’...Youmans-Stothart 


mye Marig.. . wc ireovse vse Senwpert Wilhelm) * : 0 d | 
“Bolo, Violin, harp, organ and strings) Agide Jacchia to on uct 
' 


C8 IO ee em es Oe 


Slavonic Dance, No. ] 

Amendments may come and what f Fj ht] Vear 
they biwish may (perhaps) go, but the, , QO] , 12 ] | 
Pops go on forever. This year their | < Cetra. ~~ tye JZ 2% | 


' popularity, which has never waned, but : There have been nutherous @iettas 
‘constantly grown in Boston, was mate guished and popular conductors of the’ 
country-wide by being broadcast from “Pops, but proba bly none has been 
WERZ. So Kalamazoo and Kankakee such an emphatic success with his pub+ 
we ae ailic as Agide Jacchia, who is to open his 
84409) eighth season as eonductor next Mon- 
the classic and the ajiways beautiful i ‘at, Serene eee 
‘music that heretofore was confined 


; 25 o who could get | , | 
, inte Symphony Hall. 


Last night’s opening was like all the/ dance at the Batis nett <me Comite aaa 
others since Volstead tried to apply| son promises to make a new record, and 
his silencer. There Was no visible | i, may surely be asserted with confi- 

‘rivalry in millinery. The audience from) qonee that this talented musician is the 
I the modiste’s point of view might be) most popular leader the ‘‘Pops” have 
i called drab. The weather had a lot | 
'to do with this. | 
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were enabied to enjoy the zippy and 


Mach of his seven seasons to date.las 


ever had 
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Now an American citizen, Mr Jacchia | | | 
is a native of Pesaro, Italy. He became 


‘a pupil of Mascagni at an early age in 


the conservatory of that city and has} | ‘i 
been the life-long friend and admirer! . ‘ | 


of the composer of “Cavalleria Rusti- | | 
| t¥ ald Fay s 192 


cana,” conducting all his operas in many 


man, Mr Jacchia made a reputation as | 
4 conductor in the principal opera 
houses of Italy. | 
Since coming to this country Mr 
Jacchia has conducted opera from coast | 
to coast, and from Canada to Central | , 
America. During the Season of 1914-1915 Tonight's broadcast from WBZ 
3 c we ia : ; CwLor < . 
Thence he joined the Boston National to hear what up to this time has 
Opera Company, which toured the reserved for the select few, that Is, 
United States in yee tan Rye wee Pop concert to be given under the direc- 
*sog " »,OSTO . “ ‘ ] ig 
Weetenie at Music. “In 1920 he became tion of Agide Jacchia to be broadcast, 
| the ‘ . ‘ , . ‘6 riliz ' Se ia , commencing at 8°15 P.M. The Pops is 
the conductor of the Cecilla sociely | 
without question one of the most popu- 


chorus of Boston. | 
Mr Jacchia’s ‘‘Pops”’ orchestra num- lar concert features of Boston and the 


bers over 80 players. It is surely the) opening night represents ono of the 

i thi Vaeke ot ye eagle a oak ss ong st biggest nights of the Boston music sea- 

in Ss > countr’ apts 

warmer season of the year. In 1885 this project of a supplemen 
tary series of concerts to the regular 
season of the Boston Symphony or 
chestra was instigated Thirty-seven 


parts of the world. As a very youns | . 
'WBZ to Put Noted Musica‘ 
' “ | 

Event on Air Tonight 
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seasons have passed, during which time 
the “Pops” have become so popular 
they now represent as much a part 
Boston as the world-famed boston » 
phony itself. 

The very fact that these concerts ar 
under the direction of Agide Jacchia 
and that it is made up of 80 members 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra will 
leave no doubt in the min f any one 
as to the excellency of t concert 
Conductor Agide Jacchia has toured 
from coast to coast and from Canada 
to Central America conducting operatic 
and symphonic scores. During the sea- 
son of 1914-15 he was principal conduc- 
tor at the. Century Theatre In New 
York. He is the founder and director 
of the Boston Conservatory of Music. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


44th Season 1924-1925 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 10-11, 1924 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 


This year’s subscribers for the series of 24 Friday after- 
noon and 24 Saturday evening concerts have an option 
until May | to retain their seats for the following season 
of 1924-25. 

Applications from new subscribers are now being received 
and their names placed on the waiting list. These applica- 
tions will be filled in order of receipt and seats allotted as 
near the desired location as possible shortly after May 1. 

Season Tickets for 24 concerts, $70, $65, $60, $55, $50, © 
$48, $45, $40, $35, $30, $20. No Tax. 


Address all communications to 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


Please advise if you have not already received your 


renewal subscription notice. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Next autumn Serge Koussevitzky, 
called the most striking figure and 
dominant personality in the or- 
chestral concerts of London and 
Paris, will come to America for the 
first time, to be the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He is described as a leader of rare 
magnetism and forcefulness, and as 
an artist of impassioned convictions. 
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Mr. Koussevitzky’s earlier career in 

Russia was perhaps most conspicu- 

ous in the famous orchestra which 

he organized in Moscow. He as- 

sembled his country’s best musti- 

cians, subsidized them, that his hand might be entirely free, and 

drilled them into a remarkable organization. In Moscow and 

Petrograd, Beethoven and Bach festivals figured among his con- 

certs. He likewise champicned music of genius from living com- 

osers. It was also characteristic of him to travel all over Russia 

with his orchestra, bearing symphonic music to parts where it had 

never been heard. He even chartered a steamer and, sailing the 
length of the Volga, gave concerts in town after town. 


It was in 1920 that circumstances took him westward. In Paris he 
organized what have come to be known brcadly as the “Koussevitzky 
Concerts” which for the last four seasons have been the most 
prominent in that city. In London he has made a similarly vivid 
impression, particularly as guest conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He has likewise appeared as guest over numer- 
ous other European orchestras. He has occasionally conducted 
opera, notably at the Grand Opera in Paris and in Barcelona. 


Serge Koussevitzky will be the first Russian to lead the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He is named as the only truly great con- 
ductor whom as yet America has not heard. 


Applications are now being received sor season tickets (season, 1924-1925). The 
subscription office will be open daily from 9 to 5 o'clock, and likewise during the 
Pops season from 8 to 10 p.m. oda 





AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF SERGE KOUSSEVITZK* 


“All that I heard Koussevitzky do con- 
vinces me that he will have no small vorue 
in Ameriea. He did not lead his forees | | 
through a single piece that had not benefited ' , | 
from the care he bestowed upon it—a care go S h Hi li 
solicitous for the welfare of. the music that : yYymp ONY b) ° 
it extended to the smallest detail. More 


than most conductors, he made me contident | : castinisdlenennatitinntainsiaieshiiaiisedialuitiia a 
that he felt the musie. Tis was no humdrum | 


routine job, no apathetic or desultory jog ONY LEAD | st 
trot to the double-bar. Each time he eave NEW BOSTON SYMPH | wy iN 
| gh aaa 
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the signal for attack, it seemed as though 

the artist in him had begun anew the endless — 
battle for what is great and noble. in his OT, GER nee asstet pocenanennanne dane ct Basen see Sates 
world. ‘fet, Pine e ‘ ~ eter etate te! 

“But if it is within Koussevitzky’s power 
thus to reach and dwell upon the heights. 
the altitude is attained at the price of no 
| blighting uniformity. His Mozart, as exem- 
plified in ‘Hine Kleine Nachtmusik,’ is au- 
thentiec Mozart—and how seldom. one en 
counters it! His ‘Venusberg Music’ from | 
‘Tannhauser’ has all the surge, lure and 
color which Wagner imparts. He eatches the 
poetry which lies at the core of Bax’s ‘Garden 
of KFand.’ And I should place conspicuous 
among his merits the ability to do full justice» 
to the programme of such a piece as “Till 
Kulenspiegel’ and the emotional scheme of 
such a picce as ‘The Poem of uestasv’ with- 
out allowing the music to suffer thereby, 

“Of Koussevitzky symphonic. I had eXpe- | 
rience in Chaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic SVvmphony’ ; 
Brahms’s Symphony in E Minor, Schubert's 
‘Unfinished’ and Beethoven's Fifth. While | 
these symphonies can be viewed from more 
than one standpoint, the hearer has a perfeet 
right to look for consistency and that vital- 
izing proc:ss without which the hotes remain 
Aan inanimate mass. On each occasion INLousse- 
Vitzky provided thrills and rot highly exeit- 
ing performances—and this, be it said, with- | 


nt 


ouc resort to meretricious expedients. The 
‘athetic’? was transformed into a moving 
drama, extraordinarily wide in emotional 
‘ange and overwhelming in the march move- 
ment, Brahms'’s Fourth Syinphony never 
became prosy. On the finale, which, by reason 
of structure, presents some problems, Kousse- 
Vitzky stamped his personality. The last | 
pase or two of Beethoven's Fifth swept along | 
gloriously, Assuredly much ean be done with 
this diatonic musie if Only the rignt man 
holds the reins. As for Schubert, L thoueht 
it remarkable for the real planiss*’mo ob- | 
tained and the subtle manner in which bean- | 
tifully balanced chords were drawn from the | 
orchestra, | 

“Personality counts, but it is 9 power | 
Which, like other powers, can be used both | 
profitably and unprofitably, houssevitzky 
has it in generous measure. THis heart and 
soul are at the end of his baton. 1 left his | 
concerts, sure that he knew the difliculties | 
Standing in the Wav of subtle and superior | 
interpretation; that he was the last. man | 
in the world to take the quick and easy path 
Which leads only to a passing notoriety with | 
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the unreflective. Ile realizes that withon? 
dust there ean be no palm; that without de 
votion and concentration the triumph dare 
not be expected. He might wel] Sav, varying 
the words of a French king, ‘L’orchestre. 
c’est moi,’ for he makes the most of the 
material in his hands and welds his or- 
chestra into one sensitive and responsive in 
strument. In vesture and movement he is 
neither reticent nor flamboyant. <All he does 
has its significance. I] see him still drawing 
out of the orchestra those Inagic strains of 
Wagner in that peculiar Way of his, as though 
he coaxed them from another sphere,  With- 

out a shadow of doubt. Noussevitzky is a ——— $< eee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS090 
born conductor, who will take his place among 

the notable personalities to whom the Amer- 

ican public owes so much.” 


(Over) —D. C. PARKER, London Correspondent of Musical America (April [2, 1924) 
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“AIL that IT heard Koussevitzky do COn- | 
| 


vVinees me that he Will have no small voeue 
in) American. ae lid hat lend his Porees 
through a single piece that had hot benefited 


from the care he bestowed Upon ita care se | . S) m hone Hall 
sOolicitous for the welfare of the LUSTIG at | Y /} Y ° 
it extended to the smallest detail, Mare . mr ae 
than most conductors. he bade me confident | | | Naka . a ae ae cie Te eee tae tee 
that he felt the music llis was no humdrum a 
routine job, no apathetic or desultory jow 
trot to the double-bar. Mach time he enyve 
the signal for attaek. it) se Ined as though 
the artist in him had beeun auew the endless 
battle for what is) erent and noble in his 
world, 
“But if it is within Noussevitzky's power 
thus to reach and dwell] pom the heiehts 
(he altitude is attained at) the price ley 
blighting uniformity. Tis Mozart, as e 
plified in ‘Kine Kleine Nachtmusik,’ 
thentie Mozart lind ohow seldom one 
counters it! [lis Venusberg Music’ from 
“Tannhauser has all the surge, dure nnd 
color which Waenes Imiparts. Tle enatehes the 
poetry which lies at the core of Bax's *C: rida 
of Rand,’ And T should) place conspieaous 
dione his merits the wbilitv to do full 


to the: programme of such a piece as 


| 
| 
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Mulenspiege! emotional scheme of 
such a piece as ‘The Poem of Mestasv’ with 
uit allowing the musie to suffer the reby, 

ey Loussevitzky SVinphonie, To liad CNPC 
rience in Chaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic SVinphony 
Brahms’s Symphony in’ Minor, Schubert's 
‘Cnitinished’ ‘nad beethoven'’s Mitthy. Wirile 
These svyinphonies can be viewed from bore 
than one standpoint, the hearer has a perfee 
right look for CONSISTenCY and that vity] 
Zing process without which the notes remain 
in inanimate mass, On eneh OCCUSION Rousse 
Vitzky provided thrills and vot hightyvy exe 
Ine performances and this, be it said, with 

resort’: to ineretvicious expedients. The 
‘atnetic® was transformed Into a movine 
(drama, eXtraordinarily wide in emotions) 
rane and overwhelming in the mareh hive 
het, Dbrahms’s Fourth SVinphony ey 
became Prosy, OOn the linale, Which, 1) Peis 
Of structure, presents some Problems, Nouss 
VItZKVY Stamped his personality, The last 
pace or two of Beethoven's Fifth sSWept alone 
Lloriously Assuredly much can be done with 
this diatonie musie if Only the rig; 
holds the reiius, As for Schubert, ] 
it remarkable for the ype] PINISS Rie 
tained and the subtle manner in Which bent 
(iully balanced chords wer drawn from the 
rehestra, 

“Personality counts, but it is 4 Drawer 
Which, like other powers. can be Used both 
profitably and Unprotitably, Noussevitzky 
has it in generous measure. [I's are and 
soul are at the end of his) baton. t left his 
CONCEPTS, Sure that he knew the «diflieubtios 
Standing in the way of subtle and Superior 
Interpretation : oF he was the last 
In the world to Ke the quiek and CUSV : 
Which leads only 1 ‘lL passing notoriety with 
the Uunretlective lle OoLddy threat Withorw? 
dust there can be no paln » that without de 
Votion and concentration. the (riuiiph dare 
hot he expected, lle might well SUV, Varvine 
thie Words of a ' neh King, Loorchestre 
vest) moi.’ for he MgneS The Meo of t] 
material in his hands and la his 
chestra into OHe Sensitive shnhed ov SPOnSIVE 
SUruMentT, In vesture and movement he. js : 
neither reticent ney flambovant. All he does (Photo by Bains News Service) 


has its significance, T see him Still drawing SERGEI KOUSSEWITSKY 


Coil] Ot the orehestpry PikONG) Tole straps at 
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he cCouxed them Prom hhnother sphere, With SS 
out a shadow of doubts INOUSSOVITZKV is oa OOO eee ee 
born conductor, who will take his Place among 
the notable personalities to Whom the Amer 
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(OVER) —D. C. PARKER, London Correspondent of Musical America (April {2 1924) 
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TO BOSTON COMES = 


~ KOUSSEVITZKY AS 
NOTED CONDUCTOR 


| Da anna. )O./ a2 
TO SUCCEED MR. MONTEUX A YEAR 


HENCE 


-_-- 


o--------------—- 


A Career Stretching from Russia Through 


~ Western Europe—Classicist and Modern- 
~ G¥st Both—Open Mind and Vitalizing 
- Spirit—The New Leader of the Sym- 


- phony Orchestra as Various 


over the band. 
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Geparting leauer takes leave. 
~ stance 


Mr. Koussevitzky 


, 
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Hearers 
Record Him 


ONTRARY to much precedent, the 
Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra announce a _ succeeding 
conductor a full year before the 

‘succession begins. Mr. Monteux’s term as 
present director will end in May of next 
year. Inthe following autumn, Serge Kous- 
Sevitzky, cosmopolitan Russian, will take 
Usually such tidings have 
‘been withhel* until the spring in which the 
; In this in- 
“unavoidable circumstances” have 
Engagements into which 
long since entered in 
‘Parts will compel the speedy announcement 
‘there of his departure a year hence to Bos- 
ton. Forthwith the news of his accession 
to the Symphony Orchestra would be broad- 


altered cases. 


spread. Wisely the powers of Symphony 


v 


was 


‘Hall preferred to do their own heralding in 
their own way. Hence the publishing in 


. September, 1928, of an event of October, | 
1924. 


In their haste some will question 


the fairness to Mr. Monteux of such long 
‘anticipation of his successor.\ Yct the gla- 
“mor of departure and the fervor of fare- 


” 


ences. 


well may warm both him and his audi- 
@ In Boston and in other familiar 


~ eities he will amply deserve them. 


Whether Mr. Monteux wished another 


term as conductor at Symphony Hall, none 


: 


Hut him may confidently say. As some of 
“his friends began to repeat last winter, he 


48 minded to return to Paris; to live at 


‘ leisure for a while; ulttmately to resume 


_ work 


in Parisian concert-halls or opera 


‘houses. As some of his more 
‘exclamatory partisans will aver, he should 


“have .been retained under all conditions 


t 


| 


eounted five 


“and costs. Other points of view have pre- 
‘vailed in the councils of the trustees and 
' similar ‘high quarters.’’ Possibly, 
successive years. sufficient 
‘term, as often in the past, for any con- 
‘Auctor of the Symphony Orchestra. At 
he end of that time, even under Dr. 
“Muck, came audible decline in the recipro- 


ardent and | 


they 


the restored orchestra with the ablest and 
the most applauded of the middle genera- 
tion of conductors in Europe. 

After the quiet abilities and devotions of 
Mr. Monteux, wisdom may have pointed 
the way to a more vivid, vehement and 
generally more salient figure upon. the 
stages of Symphony and Carnegie Halls. 
Above. all, audiences in the United States 
court in conductors what they call “per- 
sonality.” Therein Mr. Koussevitzky 
abounds. It plays over his versions of 
the classics. It expands warmly upon 
the “modernists.”’ It is stirred by much 
music betwixt and between. Furthermore: 
a certain disposition is discoverable in 
Paris to regard the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as one of the incidental con- 
quests .of the late war and to count it 
as a dependency, henceforth and forever, 
of Parisian conductors. The cosmopolitan 
Monteux, free from every Gallic limitation, 
did much to dissipate this illusion. With 
the choice of the Russian, Koussevitzky, 
the last tatter vanishes. To Paris, as 
well as to Berlin, it is good 
our free and independent choice. 

Hereunder much is printed in descrip- 
tion, in praise and in more reserved judg- 
ment of Mr. Koussevitzky. With allowance 
for every doubt and distaste, there is no 
questioning his high fitness for the new 
post. His reputation as a conductor of the 
first rank now runs the length and breadth 
of Europe. To general and particular 
plaudits he has exercised his. powers upon 
many orchestras before many audiences. 
The more conservative and the more radi- 
cal musicians and amateurs have joined 
hands and voices to extol him. Quickly 
he sways and moulds players. As swiftly 
hearers react to him. Beyond peradvent- 
ure, he is vivid and vitalizing upon all 
things and all men that he touches. It 
is possible to question this or that in- 
tensity, but never the sincere energies that 
have heated and winged it. Beyond aught 
else, by every sign of his past, he will 
accept, continue and maintain the stand- 
ards that Dr. Muck and Mr. Monteux set 
for the orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky has ear 


|and force. He knows both strength and sen- 
| sibility. 


He is as eager for the newest 
and boldest modern piece as for the oldest 
and most venerated classic. He knows 
variety. He is aware of balance. The con- 
‘ductor of the Boston Orchestra enjoys a 
nearly perfect freedom. As free is Mr. 
 Koussevitzky’s musical mind. As freely 
' will run the scope of his concerts. Toa 
“modernist” in the best sense of the word 
succeeds another ‘“‘modernist.”’ There is 
no step backward. " my ey am 


--- - 


In Paris 


In the desert of routine concerts in Paris 
fwrote Mr. Vergil Thomson to the Tran- 
script] there sprang up in the winter of 
1921-22 atree bearing fruit—six ‘‘orchestral 


to proclaim: 


eal energies of conductor and players. | 
Possibly again, it seemed advisable to mate — 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| perfect that each line disengaged itself 
'became audible by a differ : 


evenings” at the Opéra with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. Koussevitzky, known on 


the continent for many years as a virtuoso 
of the double-bass, founded in 1910 the 
Concerts Koussevitzky at Moscow and 
Petrograd, which brouzht 


olic taste. In the spring of 1921 he gave 
a series in London and Paris, and the Con- 
certs Koussevitzky are presumably a semi- 
annual event now in continental music, un- 


him immediate | 
recognition for able performances and cath- 


» ~G 


the great Fifth became! a sheer contrast’ 
in forces—the repeated chords at the e - 
falling like blows from a pugilistic Pro-. 


metheus, who cries to Fate, 
and that! And that!!’ - | Bil ts 

Wagner, too, came in for a resurrec ion 
at Koussevitzky’s hands. Before the Pre- | 
lude to “Parsifal” Tusic 

e al and the Funeral Musi 
from “Gotterdimmerung,” to mention on yi 
two pieces, the sheer simplicity of the 


{music and the grandeur of the effect. made’ 


less some enterprising American should in-| 


duce the conductor to come over into Mace- 
donia and let us help him make his fortune. 


The orchestra was composed of musici 
Clans | ant reading. 


selected from the established orchestras of 
Paris, individually excellent players. With- 
out unlimited rehearsals no orchestra can 
play unanimously. However, Koussevitzky 
in a few weeks’ time prepared six pro- 
srammes containing not a little nove] mu- 
Sic, and gave them a performance un- 
equalled anywhere in Paris, for ba'ance, 
precision and commanding force. When the 
soft chords of flutes and Clarinets which 
introduce Weber’s overture to “Oberon” 
opened the first concert, we knew that the 
evening was to contain not merely playing 
but music. The threadbare old piece Was 
something we had not heard before. The 
Subtle arrangement of the woodwind 
chords, the mysterious horn notes, were 
Debussyan. We were in the shining dark 
greens of a German forest. When the 
Strings played alone the balance was so 


and 
ence j ali 

as Slight as that between a eictin ade a 
viola. And the great swinging movement 
toward the close showed itself as some- 
thing quite different from the finale of 
operetta it sometimes resembles. With a 


longer rhythmic Sewep, it was dignified and | 


noble, almost grand. 


Sa 


Down the Line 


One would like to dwell] on the vitality 
of the old pieces as Koussevitzky played 


| them—pieces, many of them that we have 


grown to loathe, as children loathe the 
Bible through much clerical] mouthing of 
it, and some of them pieces so lacking in 
romantic sensationalism that few conduc- 
tors dare to play them at all nowadays. 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto in G >for 
string orchestra, as played by Koussevitz- 
ky, was so clear in outline and so lively 


in rhythm that the orchestral embellish- 


ments of modern music seemed effeminate. 


and silly. The Symphony in E minor of 
Karl Philip Emmanuel Bach was even 
more moving, particularly the second move- 
ment with long lines of melancholy, a re- 
Strained and tender’ sadness. Haydn's 
Symphony in G was as honest and jovial 
aS the composer himself and as fresh as 
a blooming cheek. Beethoven’s Overture 
to “Kgmont’”’? seemed more symphonic in 


; Sweep than many of his Symphonies, and 


{ 


H 
i! 


' high-brows. 


; 
1 
| 


| 


any quarreling about theories ridicuitous, | 
Modern French classics, like Debussy'S. 
“Nocturnes” and Ravell’s songs of “Shés. 
hérazade” received an equally clairvoy-" 
‘Tee Everywhere, by expressin ia 
music In terms of rhythmic periods rather. 
‘than of measures, the conductor reani- 
mated and newly characterized the music, 
Malipiero’s “Pauses of Silence,” Hone ger’s. 
“Horatius Tiumphant” (both remembered 
In Boston) and a tone-poem, “‘The Dream,” 
by Florent Schmitt, were Koussevitzky’s 
conspicuous numbers from the modernilate:! 

Koussevitzky devoted one whole evening 
to Russian music, most of it unheard be- 
fore, including the Prelude to Musorgsky’s. 
“Khovantchina,”’ and his “Defeat of Sen- 
nacherib,’’ a piece with chorus, néither of 
them too thrilling; a war mass by Kastal- 
sky cailed ‘CCommémoration Fraternelle,” 
effective choral writing in modal harmony 
but rather sugary like most Russian church 
music; several bits of fascinating orches- 
tral virtuosity by Rimsky-Korsakov from. 
his opera, ‘‘The Legend of the Invisible City 
of Kitiej and the Virgin Fevronia”: the in- 
fernally clever “Flight of the Drone Bee”; 
and some delicate arrangements of Rus- 
Sian folk-tunes under the title of “Doubin- 
ouchka.” Skriabin’s ‘Poem of Ecstasy” 
was superbly played and delighted the 
And a piece in four move- 
ments, about death, by Prokofiev, written 
at the age of twenty-three, surprised. by 
the subtlety and daring of the color and by 
the sheer ecstasy of the final passage, in 
which three trumpets, very high, flash and 
conflict until the ear can scarcely bear it, 
as if blinding sunlight were become audi-’ 
ble. mh 
Brahms’s “Song of Destiny,” heard for | 
the first time in Paris from Koussevitzky, 
fell flat. It was badly sung. The Concerts | 
Koussevitzky closed with a performance of* 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. The An-. 
dante was taken slowly enough and the 
double basses in the Finale were as soft} 
as a whisper. ‘Even the sopranos of the] 
chorus seemed to sustain their dangerous} 
altitude without great difficulty. But erit- 
icism, either detailed or general, is of no 
avail before such music. As one musician 
said: “I never have an opinion about the } 
Ninth Symphony, because I always forget } 
myself before the introduction is over.” 4 


Taking His Own Way ' 

Another American, Mr. Lawrence Gil+ 
man, the quick-eared and ‘hroad-minded 
reviewer of music and musicians for “he; 
New York Tribune, heard Mr, Koussevitz- 





ky in Parisas recently as las 

then wrote to that newspaper: Py 
The eontrast [to the dull routine of 

' mediocrity in the symphony concerts 

} of Paris] was Mr. Koussevitzky, 


leading an orchestra assembled for his 
own concerts from various established 
The Russian is incapable of 
nor has he the depressing | 
He is 

| 


— bands. 
_, dulness ; 
habit of being invariably right. 
a man of impassioned convictions. er- 
ratic and capricious, and sometimes he 
' is gloriously wrong. We heard his 
» performance of the “Unfinished Sym- 
phony’ of Schubert, during which 
Schubert, like General Sheridan on a 
certain occasion. was at least twenty’ 
miles away. Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ceived this tender and wistful music. 
With its subdued undertone of tragic 
brooding, as the product of a Viennese 
_Chaikovsky, full of violent dynamic 
contrasts, vehement, highly colored, 
unrestrained. It was exhilarating to 
hear; and a good case might be made 
out for the contention that Schubert. 
' With his keen sense of the dramatic. 
. would have liked it—after he got used 
*fto it. But it is not easy to believe 
that he intended it to sound that way. 
Undoubtedly, though, it sounds that 
_ Way to Mr. Koussevitzky, whose artis- 
_ tic sincerity is unimpeachable. This 
brilliant Russian is a conductor of sin- 
Sular magnetism. Some of his con- 
fréres dismiss him as an amateur. 
_ But to anyone who has watched him at 
close range as he conducts through a 
score like Stravinsky’s “Chant du 
Rossignol” (which now, in its third in- 
carnation, exists as a _ concert-piece 
that aspersion will seem merely stu- 
pid. His judgment is sometimes ques- 
tionable, but he is a technican of skill. 
and resource, and in such music as 
_ Musorgsky’s, Stravinsky’s, or Honeg- 
_ Ber’s, he is exceedingly persuasive. 


To a Parisian 

Again, in Le Figaro, Monsieur Brussel, 
its reviewer of concerts Sang the praises 
a few months ago of Koussevitzky as or- 
chestral conductor: “He is virtuoso in all 
that he undertakes. He courts overmuch 
Strokes that surprise his hearers; yet at 
every turn he vitalizes the music in hand, 
He may transport or he may vex; but not 
for a moment does he leave the listener 
indifferent or ‘bored. His every power, 
from temperamental energy downward, he 
lavishes upon the music of the moment, 
whatever if may be, from wherever it may 
come—if only there be life in it. Us@ally 
he chooses wisely, but if his choive is mis- 
taken he cloaks his ‘misjudgments with 
his skill. He may be oveér-elaborate or 
Over-ornate; his eagerness for ‘new - finds’ 
may lead him astray; but he moves for- 
‘ward so quickly to the next thing that .the 
hearer forgets these accidents. Equally 
he cultivates all music from the oldest 
to the newest. His programmes do not 
seem heavy, yet invariably they are sub- 
Stantial, . . .” The footnote to these 
Sayings of Monsieur Brussel may be the 
programme of Mr. Koussevitzky’s final 
Spring concert in Paris, viz.: Mozart’s 
“Little Night Music’; Beethoven’s Overture 
to “Egmont’’; Beethoven’s Concerto for 
Violin; Stravinsky’s “Rite of the Spring” 
as tone-poem. 


|» When Mr. Koussevitzky has visited Eng- 


land, his hearers in London and in Man- 


{chester have been similarly impressed. No 
longer ago than last March the discerning 
-and discreet Mr. Langford wrote of him in 
+The Manchester Guardian: 


When we are asked to regard Mr. 
anak on haben f as the greatest of conti- 
nental conductors, we may at least 
in that regard speak freely of him. If 
we are to judge by his actions and 
directions as a conductor, his demands 
are that almost all music should be 
made intense, vivid and vibrant... It 
might be said of the late Mr. Nikisch 
that almost all music in his hands had 
intensity. Mr. Koussevitzky appears 
to carry this intensity a stage further 
and insist that it shall be of the vi- 
brant kind. In such music as the 
“Francesca da Rimini” of Chaikovsky 
we feel this vibrancy to be essentially 
SUING, ue ue re ee ee Koussevitzky 
did stimulate the player to a mood of 
intensity and virtuosity in the concert 
generally is beyond question. He him- 
self, we think, was enraptured with the 
results in the little scherzo movement 
from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, “Tsar 
Saltan’’—a movement which represents 
“the flight of a bumble bee.” Tn Eng- 
land we have learned that the smile 
never dies wholly from the heart of 
Hans Sachs, but Mr. Koussevitzky, in 
the prelude to the third act of ‘‘The Mas- 
tersingers,’ intensifies the music to 
the point of pure solemnity. A little 
slowness crept in and infected, too, 
the solemn opening of the Overture to 
“Tannhauser,’’ which took on an abso- 
lute success only with the Venusberg 
section. A lovely close was that of the 
prelude from_ the opera, ‘Khovant- 
china,” by Musorgsky, where Mr. 
Koussevitzky procured from the horns 
and wood-wind instruments, as also in 
the opening of the ‘‘Oberon”’ Overture, 
a softness of half tones to which we 
are unaccustomed. These were much 
admired by the general public, but for 
our own part we questioned their 


validity in Weber’s overture, as the 
contrasts became, as we thought, un- 
natural. 


Vigor and Vehemence 


A. few days earlier, watching Mr. 
Koussevitzky as visiting conductor to the 
London Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Wortham 
of The Morning Fort sketched him vividly. 
aS a year hence Bostonian audiences will 
See and hear him. “Queen’s Hall at eight 
o'clock,” the reviewer begins. “For once 
in a way the stalls and grand circle are 
the best filled parts of the house. Tha: 
tightly wedged ring of humanity in the 


, upper circle which usually marks a ‘gala 


night’ is absent. The many are not in- 
terested in conductors. A pianist is their 
god. All sorts of distinguished persons 


LE 


below make up for this apathy. Three, four | 


noted conductors, many composers, and vir- 
tuosi season an audience that has a 
Strong Russian tinge. 

“The orchestra are in their seats. A 
minute elapses, in which latecomers wrestle 
with refractory coats and tread on your 
toes without so much as a word of apology. 


Then you are aware that a man of middle 


height and age, with a deliberate and 
slightly stooping walk, is making his way 


- 


conductor’s platform. He mounts it lei- 
Surely, and acknowledges with grave bows 
the plaudits of audience ana orchestra. 
You notice the Strongly marked features, 
the straight hair of the Slav, now turning 
Slightly gray, the well-knit but unathletic 
figure. <A sedate and reserved man, you 
would say, with nothing in his dress or 
appearance, except, perhaps, the expres- 
sion about the eyes, which business men do 
not have, to show the artist and the 
musician. 

“The clapping ceases. 
the orchestra, then slowly lifts up his 
Stick, lightly poised between his forefinger 
and thumb. Some conductors, like speak- 
ers who clear their throats to give them- 
selves courage, rap the desk. Koussevitzky 
seems to think this too much trouble. At 
this moment of silence, when he is ready 
to loose more thunders than Jove ever had 
in his armory, he stands *-ithout any atti- 
tude to indicate the fires that are ready 
to burst forth. 
Sions is Michael-Angelesque. Not so 
KKoussevitzky; he is quiet and subdued, 
giving the impression of a musical Bonar 
Law, occupying a position of responsibility 
against his own predilection. You know he 
is a Russian, and therefore has imponder- 
able qualities. But a Russian in a white 
tie and a tailcoat is much like anybody 
else—a mere man with a tailor. 

‘Then suddenly the transformation comes, 
as he plunges into the seething unrest of 
Chaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ The 
real Koussevitzky has emerged from its 
corporeal case, and become an elemental 
force inspiring the will of every one of the 
hundred or so musicians who are known 
collectively as the London Symphony Or- 
chestra Or rather he stands there, the in- 
carnation of forceful energy, urging, driv- 
ing, encouraging, and arguing with every 
muscle of his body and every line of his 
face. His gestures are extraordinary. At 
one moment he will lift his upturned 
palms in a pose that is Hellenic in every- 
thing except its passion; at another with 
a sweeping motion of the shoulders he wil] 
raise his arms high above his head for 
some great climax. Not that he is al] 
Sturm und Drang. But even when flute 
and clarinet are engaged in some tranquil 
conversation, and the rest of the orchestra 
is acting up to the precept that ‘seul le 
Silence est grand,’ that concentrated 
strength of will which has raised Kousse- 
vitzy to eminence amongst conductors is 
always there 

“Thus it was that he breathed a new note 
of tragedy into the wild passages of the 
strings, and made rather a_ second-rate 


music pulsate with a new passion, until at. 


He looks round | 


and during the last three years has 


Mr. Coates on such occa- | 


rare e — 7 
(past the desks of the first violins to the experience and made even those w 


not read ‘Dante, or sympathize, as a rule; 
‘with Chaikovsky, realize more clearly the 
grandeur of human despair Before the 
audience had had time to free itself from the 
grip of this tour-de-force, but not befor 5 
Koussevitzky had relapsed into a bland 
passivity, and was mopping’ his brow to re- 
assure us of his common humanity. A lady 
behind me, with a touch that Mr Shaw 
would have envied, remarked sweetly to 
her companion ‘What an amazing contor- 
tionist !’ ” | iiioun: 


FIRST RUSSIAN LEADER ea 


Mr. Koussevitzky, who > will be th 
first Russian to lead the Boston Sym- 


- 


phony Orchestra, has long been an. ou 


standing figure in his native country | 


i 


made a name for himself in western, 
Europe. He has never been seen nor 
heard in America. O73 Mei 

Born in Tver, in the northern ‘part ¢ of 
Russia in 1874, his early musical eduea- 
tion was given him by his parents. At. 
the age of 12 he conducted the orches- 
tra in the Tver municipal theatre. ‘ He 
studied at the Philharmonic Music 
school in Moscow and was a professor 


‘ 
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there in 1900. we 

His particular study was of the double 
bass. He became a member of the 
Moscow Imperial Opera Orchestra and 
toured Europe. : he 


CONCENTRATED ON CONDUCTING 
His magnetic personality and -con= 
structive ability led him to concentrate 
on conducting. He organized an orches- 
tra in Berlin and another in Moscow in 
1909. This organization gave concerts 
in Moscow and Petrograd and sailed the 
length of the Volga, giving concerts in 
the towns on its banks. ‘my Tae 
In spring festivals which he in- 
stituted, each concert was dévoted to 
the works of a single composer, from 
Bach and Beethoven to the more 
modern. ne aie 
In 1910 he founded a Russian musical 
edition to ald composers. He has writ 
ten concerts for double bass and smaller 
pleces. | | 
After the revolution in Russia, he was 
conductor of the Russian State Orches- 
tra. During the coming season he has 
engagements in Berlin, Prague, and 
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the end he had widened the sum of our }}/Paris, and in England and Scotland. 
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PRECIOUS FREIGHT 


FROM MANY LANDS 
, AND MANY MUSICS 


{ 


GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, ITINERANT 
AAS AEDT Sy 
CONDUCTOR 


As Guest He Visits Boston and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra—His Background and 


His Manner—Interpreting Sibelius and 
Finland 


OQ far as one an guess from his 
conversational presence, Mr. Schnee- 
voigt who has come all the way from 
Stockholm to be lord of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the present week, is 
)no austere and fearsome conductor. Straight 
and rather tall, he is nevertheless amiable, 
Jocular, apt at anecdote, “smilingly ready 
to venturuigto our language, which is by 
him very newi}*and.es vet iniperfectly ac- 
quired. German becomes :tha.only ¢ommon 
ground for one whose naive Tandupee is 
like nothing in particular except ,Hunga- 
rian. His alertness most direetly bespéakts 
the conductor. As he warms to his sub- 
ject one can imagine him warming, with in- 
finitely more command, to his music. 
Georg Schneevoigt, or Professor Georg 
Schneevoigt (his title is not academic, but 
an honcr from the Finnish Parliament, 
otherwise bestowed Oniy upon their com- 
poser, Sibelius, and their late poet, Meri- 
kanto) is immensely enjoying his visit to 
America. He considers us fortunate in the 
influx of musicians from Kurope. To come 
here was to him something like coming 
home, for in each of our orchestras (and 
he has heard most of them) he finds sev- 
eral musicians who have previously played 
under him; there are six Such in the Bos- 
ton Symphony’ Orchestra. He delights 
the fine instrument Which Mr. Monrteux 
has cordially yielded to him for a week 
to play upon, and is particularly impressed 
by its discipline and artistic response. 
Probably neither the length of the jour- 
ney nor the strangeness of the orchestra 
have hothered him, for Mr. Schneevoigt is 
very likely the most travelled conductor in 
Kurope—ihe continent of endless “guest 
conducting.” His own orchestra, that of 
Stockholm, must share him with many 
ovhers. Orchestras from Moscow to Lon- 
don, and from Trondhjem to Naples claim 


in 


, 


his services and make his life largely one 
of railway coaches. In recent seasons he 
has: been particularly identified with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and _ the 
orchestra at Scheveningen, which is that 
of The Hague in summer guise. 

A giance at Mr. Schneevoigt's repertory 
shows him no ringmaster driving half a 
dozen showy steeds in endless rotation, 
but a true cosmopolitan, with a friendly 
eye to the composer of today and tomorrow. 
He has conducted a number of American 
scores, including lLoeffler’s ‘“‘La Mort de 
Tintagiles” in Berlin and Stockholm, and 
in Stockholm Carpenter’s ‘‘Perambulator’” 
Suite, a number of Bloch’s works (America 
seems to clairn this composer), and music 
of Gilbert, Gardiner and Hadley. 


oe 


Mr. Schneevoigt does not wish to be 
looked upon as particularly a prophet of 
Sibelius. He is ne‘ther omniscient, nor a 
propogandist. Admitting his countryman's 
music as something of an acquired taste 
and not readily taken by all palates. He 
does not spread the symphonies over WBu- 
rope. Indeed, other countries are rather 
tepid towards Sibelius in comparison to the 
enthusiasm found in Scandinavia, England 


-and America. If his reading is authorita- 


tive, it is because he has worked with the 
composer over the production of his scores, 
and because, Finns being very much alike 
and their music like them, we behold two 
Finns hand in hand. 

Asked whether the melancholy prevad- 


|ing Sibelius’s music is attributable to the 


composer as an individual, to the nationals 
temperament, or to the landscape, the con- 
Cuctor answered, “All three, because a'l 
three are one.” To understand fully this 
melancholy, one must know at first hand 
the true nature of Finland. It is not, 


'generally speaking, bleak and sterile, but 
largely covered with fine. forests, dotted 


with fair lakes, and laced with torrential 
streams and their falls. It is an immense 
country of impressive scenic beauty. But, 
first of all, it is immense. And _ silent. 
There would be room for thirty millions— 
and there are scarcely three. Emptines?3 
and silence abound. It is not a rigorous, 
snow-locked, cruelly wintry climate as 
some (who have never been there) would 
have us believe. Indeed, Canada is far 
colder. There is a gray and dreaded 
period of autumn rain, a comparatively 
short winter, and an entirely wonderful 
spring and summer. Over. all is. the 
mystery of the northern sun. The land 
seems in a perpetual virgin sleep. One is 


| always aware of the silence; 
} 


With these people 


It is a silence 
Which seems to brood and to dream. Dowr 


to the dumbest peasant, the people are 
rhilosophers and dreamers. Hence their 
wonderful Saga—and their music, 

They area humble, God-fearing, straight. 
living people. Their Simplicity is 
Spoiled, uninvaded by continental 
plexities, and sophistications. 


un- 
com- 


The old 
Nussian oppression has Strengthened their 


‘acial integrity, and made them still more 
Closely a part of their weirdly beautifu, 
iand. Through this Whole people runs a 
susceptibility to music. Figuratively, they 
Vibrate as a tuning fork to the lightest 


intonation. They sing always, at work 


_and at play, and the gayest of their songs 
and dances are in the minor mode. 


~- —s 


The music of Sibelius is entirely at one 
and their Surrounding. Al- 


though his melodies are thematically his 
own, their characteristic Plaint is 


vn, quite 
Finnish. This is the Sibelius of the first 


two symphonies. The composer hag always 
persisted jn attaching no programme to 
them. But when the Second Symphony was 
first plaved, al] Finland found im it their 
country, their suffering, and, in the Finale, 
their resounding and triumphant deliver- 
ance. The composer might protest in vain; 
his Nation took the Second Symphony in 
this way, and perhaps always will. Onca 


| Runeberg, the Finnish Goethe (who nev- 


ertheless wrote in Swedish) was the na- 
tional idol. Now it is Sibelius. President, 
Prime Minister, are nothing beside him. 
Although his music is frowing ever less 
nationalistic amd more personal, the name 
of Sibelius over a score assures adoration. 
Yet, naturally, the First and Second Sym- 
phonies are closest to their hearts. 

With the Quartet “Vcci Intimae,” SAavs 
Mr. Schneevoigt, Sibelius’s creative activity 
took this altered course of introspection. 
It is becoming ever more so. The newest 
Sixth Symphony which he has conducted in 
Stockholm not long since, is smaller in 
form, more Mozartean, more confined in 
color, more intimate than any which pre- 
ceded. It is very unmistakably Sibelius, 
but to understand it almost requires sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with the previous Sibe~ 
lius from which it developed. N. N. 
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